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Index  to  Volume  XVI. 

In  this  issue  is  folded  a  comprehensive  title  index  cf 
the  Era  for  the  twenty-seven  numbers  included  in  Vol- 
ume XVI,  July  2  to  December  31.  189<j.  This  iudes. 
includes  over  2.20()  titles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  to  the  subscriber.  Too  many  druggists  look 
upon  their  journal  as  something  for  current,  evhemeral 
use  only,  not  realizing  that  its  value  increases  year  by 
year.  A  ten  years'  file  of  an  up-to-date  pharmaceuti- 
cal jouri'al  furnishes  a  most  complete  reference  library 
t>  the  druggist,  and  he  is  careless  of  his  business  inter- 
ests if  he  does  not  carefully  preserve  the  numbers  as 
they  arrive,  and  at  the  end  of  each  volume  have  them 
carefully  bound  in  i>ermanent  form,  together  with  the 
volume  index. 


It  is  evident  that  our  subscribers  miss  The  Era  when 
it  does  not  arrive  on  tinu-.  We  have  had  strong  proof 
of  this  during  the  last  three  days  by  the  postal  carils 
received  from  subscribers  who  had  not  received  their 
copies  of  the  Anniversary  Xumlx-r.  It  was  a  big  under- 
taking to  issue  a  4II.IHI0  edition  of  2."i0  pages,  all  com- 
piled and  executed  within  a  period  of  two  months,  and 
this,  in  addition  to  our  regular  work.  This,  however,  is 
not  what  caused  the  delay.  Everything  was  iu  press, 
and  we  should  have  been  out  on  time,  but  for  an  acci- 
ilent  in  the  i)ress  room.  This  caused  a  dela.v  of  two  or 
three  days,  but  our  subscribers'  copies  are  now  all  iu  the 
mails,  and  we  trust  that  I'ucle  Sam's  agents  have  done 
their  part,  and  our  subscribers  uow  have  their  copies  and 
are  h,ippy. 


Tariff  Hearings. 

In  the  columns  «f  those  papers  consecrated  to  the 
hide-bound  opponents  of  protection,  the  manufacturing 
chemists  who  appeared  before  tli»;  AA'ays  and  Means 
Committee  iu  Washington,  on  Monday.  December  28, 
are  likened  to  a  cohort  of  mercenaries  yelling  "Vae  Vic- 
tic,"  and  fairly  raving  for  the  spoils  of  Republican  vic- 
tory. As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  men  who  represent  an 
invested  capital  of  over  $l.">O.OtW.O(J<l  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  rather  modest,  and.  except  iu  some  few  instances, 
are  to  be  commeniied  for  their  moderation  of  demand. 
The  poor  consumer,  whom  Mr.  Benton  McMilliu.  of  tin- 
committee,  so  lustily  chauipioued.  will  lind  life  worth 
living  after  all.  What  the  manufacturers  chietiy  de. 
manded  was  the  abolition  of  the  ad  valorem  method  and 
the  return  to  speeitie  duties.  It  would  be  waste  of 
words  to  dilate  on  the  justice  of  this  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  a  method  which  has  been  proven  to  act  as 
a  premium  upon  frauil.  misrepreseutation  and  adultera- 
tion. 

By  the  election  of  Mr.  McKiuloy.  the  voters  of  this 
countr.v  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  a  higher 
tarifif — one.  at  least,  which  will  produce  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  It  has 
boon  clearly  demimstrated  that  the  present  tarifif  is  not 
sufficient,  and  that  we  must  raise  more  revenue,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  buyers  of  drugs  and  chemicals  would  be  will- 
ing to  add  their  quota  to  the  sum  total.  There  should, 
however,  be  no  pampering  the  greed  of  those  manufac- 
turers who  clamor  for  a  sky-scraping  d>ity.  For  such  the 
ideal  revenue  tarifif  is  a  tariff  for  their  revenue  only — 
and  let  the  Government  go  hang!  Chemical  manufac- 
turers have   so  far  exhibited   no   such  greeil. 

It  seems  but  fair,  as  these  manufacturers  claim,  that 
foreign  houses  doing  business  in  this  country  should  pay 
their  share  of  taxation.  M.an.v  of  these  houses  are  rep- 
resented only  with  au  office  in  New  York.  They  pay  no 
National,  State.  County  or  City  taxes,  and  have  not  only 
deprived  local  manufacturers  of  business,  but  compelled 
them  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  surplus  from  the 
foreign  factoiy. 

The  manufacturers  of  quinine  have  requested  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent.,  and  at  the  present  price  of  this  product 
this  would  1k>  about  4  cents  per  ounce.  Considering  the 
very  low  price  of  quinine,  we  are  sure  that  the  trade 
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would  offer  no  objections  to  such  a  duty,  and  nn  in- 
croiiHe  "i"  3  or  4  ct'iils  an  ounce  would  ccrlninly  not  In' 
uolk'c'd  in  llie  jiricc  of  quinine  pills.  Surli  a  duty  would 
give  our  local  nianuractnrers  no  nionuimly.  and  would 
still  permit  of  importations  from  which  the  Government 
would  receive  some  revenue. 


The  New  Ohio  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission. 

Last  Friday  there  came  into  ollice  and  power  the  re- 
cently elected  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 
His  appointments  of  his  associates  were  published  in 
this  journal  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  upon  another 
page  of  this  number  appear  the  portraits  of  the  new 
commissioner  and  the  three  chemists  selected  to  assist 
him  in  his  investigations. 

The  drug  trade  knows  what  a  red-hot  condition  was 
engendered  in  Ohio  under  the  last  administration,  and  it 
may  well  be  conceived  that  the  new  incumbent  of  the 
Commissioner's  chair  enters  upon  his  work  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unusual  difliculty.  His  every  act  will  be 
watched,  criticized  and  compared  with  his  predecessor's, 
and,  whatever  he  does,  he  is  sure  not  to  please  all.  But 
he  has  the  best  wishes  of  the  druggists,  who  are  con- 
fident, too,  that  he  will  administer  the  office  honestly, 
conscientiously  and  without  fear  or  favor.  The  outgoing 
Commissioner  is  very  generallj-  credited  with  honesty  of 
puriiose  and  effort,  but  he  has  had  to  suffer  from  a  de- 
fective law,  from  the  ill-judged  actions  of  others,  and 
from  the  willful  prostitution  by  some  of  their  public 
positions  to  private  interests.  The  new  Commissioner 
can  sec  these  pitfalls,  and  escape  them.  As  a  druggist 
himself,  he  may  better  know  the  necessities  and  limita- 
tions of  druggists,  and  execute  the  law  more  fairly  in 
accordance  therewith.  He  lias  been  asked  to  speak 
through  the  Era  to  the  druggists  with  reference  to  the 
law  and  its  deficiencies,  and  particularly  in  relation  to 
his  proposed  programme  of  service.    He  says: 

"The  Pure  Food  laws  of  Ohio  have  been  useful  in 
suppressing  a  very  great  many  evils  in  this  State,  and 
any  change  should  be  fully  and  carefully  considered.  I 
believe  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  admit  the 
last  and  onl.v  authentic  pharmacopeia  as  evidence  in  all 
drug  cases.  As  to  the  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  should  be  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  the  law 
changed  as  suggested,  to  admit  latest  authority. 

"Assurances  have  been  given  by  the  chief  attorney  for 
the  present  Commissioner,  that  all  pending  cases  will 
be  pressed  to  a  conclusion  before  the  end  of  his  term.  If 
any  should  be  left  over,  each  and  ever.v  case  will  lie 
considered  on  its  individual  merits,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly b.v  the  new  Commissioner.  The  new  Commissioner 
will  fully,  fairly  and  impartially  enforce  the  law  to  the 
best  of  his  abilit.v,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
business  men  of  Ohio  are  citizens  and  tax  payers,  and 
entitled  to  fair  treatment  from  public  oIBeials,  .so  long 
as  they  make  an  honest  effort  to  observe  the  law  and 
live  up  to  its  provisions.  As  to  violators  of  the  law. 
they  will  be  obliged  to  accept  the  consequences,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  place  the  responsibility  for  adul- 
teration where  it  projjcrii/  ueluiKjsi. 

From  a  number  of  letters  received  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries from  this  journal,  there  are  quoted  the  opinions 
of  two  or  three  leading  druggists  of  Ohio  upon  this 
question  of  the  pure  food  law  and  its  execution. 

Fred  P.  Sehanafelt.  Canton.  Ohio. — "I  have  no  desire 
to  criticize  the  outgoing  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
of  Ohio,  or  to  advise  the  incoming  one.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  McNeal  and  most  of  his  staff  are  honest, 
capable  gentlemen.  Much  good  has  been  done  by  them, 
and  I  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  inborn  cussed- 
ness  of  a  few  members  of  the  staff  much  more  good 
would  have  been  accomplished,  and  instead  of  the  feel- 
ing of  antagonism  now  exisiting  among  many  druggists 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  co-operate  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  suggest  to  the  new  Commissioner 
what  policy  he  shall  pursue,  because  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  presumptuous.  I  will  say,  however,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  will  never 
(I.I  its  best  work  until  the  druggist  (this  view  is  from 
the  limited  standpoint  of  the  druggist,  not  that  of  the 
general  merchant),  can  feel  that  in  the  Commission  he 
has   an   advisor,   not   a   foe. 


"The  same  power  that  any  citizen  may  invoke  against 
the  dealer  when  an  adulterated  article  is  sold  him, 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  dealer,  to  get  redress 
from  his  source  of  supply,  unless  he  himself  made  the 
adullc  laled  article  from  the  iirinuiry  or  crude  materials. 

"The  fact  that  the  Board  of  I'harmncy  of  his  State 
declares  him  a  competent  jud^e  of  bis  merchandise 
should  not  deprive  him  of  this  right. 

"It  is  practically  impossible  for  all  druggists  to  ex- 
amine or  test  all  packages  of  drugs  bought  by  them,  be- 
cause in  freijuent  cases  their  limited  capital  compels 
them  to  buy  drugs  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  There- 
fore, the  packages  arc  numerous.  All  druggists  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  made 
by    them. 

"The  fact  that  they  did  not  make  the  goods  sold  by 
them  .should  not  relieve  them  from  all  responsibility  as 
to  quality.  But  the  law  should  expressly  state  that  the 
services  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  his  coun- 
sel and  chemists  are  available  to  the  dealer  (druggist) 
for  his  protection,  as  they  are  to  the  consumer  for  his 
protection. 

"I  believe  that  this  idea  properly  worked  out,  together 
with  a  written  agreement  between  the  druggist  and  his 
jobber,  that  all  goods  sent  him  must  reach  the  proper 
standards,  would  go  far  toward  giving  the  druggist  the 
protection  due  him. 

"In  collecting  samples  for  the  Commissioner  three  in- 
stead of  one  should  be  taken  and  sealed  by  the  inspec- 
tor, in  the  presence  of  the  dealer.  One  for  the  Com- 
missioner's chemist,  one  for  the  druggist,  and  one  to  be 
deposited  with  some  county  oUicial,  to  be  used  in  case 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner's  chemist  is  iiuestioned." 

.Tolin  Byrne,  Columbus,  Ohio. — "While  not  altogether 
in  s.vmpathy  with  all  the  doings  of  Dr.  McXeal  in  his 
adndnistration,  I  believe  ho  was  in  entire  sympathy  with 
all  who  made  an  earnest  endeavor  to  do  right  and  re- 
frain from  antagonizing  him  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  ollice  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  as  he 
thought  best.  Man.v,  very  many,  of  the  suits  against 
the  druggists  we're  not  his  doings,  but  were  brought  by 
over-zealous  subordinates  who  had  his  entire  confidence 
and  used  it  for  personal  aggrandizement.  Here  is  where 
he  should  be  criticized  for  not  finding  out  the  true  status 
of  the  case  before  being  drawn  into  it.  But  it  is  too  late 
now;  he  sees  his  error  and  regrets  it,  and  now  in  the 
dying  hours  of  his  administration  harsh  criticism  will 
do  no  good — besides  it  is  not  true.  It  is  un-American  to' 
kick  a  man  when  down.  When  Commissioner  Black- 
burn takes  hold  of  the  office  fip  will  find  a  large  volume 
filled  with  the  personal  experiences  and  personal  griev- 
ances of  his  predecessor,  from  which,  if  a  wise  mariner, 
he  will  shun  the  rocks  th.it  wrecked  the  bark  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Neal and  his  administrotion.  Commissioner  Blackburn 
should  receive  the  cordial  support  of  every  honest  drug- 
gist in  Ohio,  and  they  should  render  him  all  the  assist- 
ance possible  in  ferreting  out  substituters  and  all  persons 
wearing  the  mantle  of  pharmacy  to  cover  their  evil 
doings.  It  should  be  the  desire  of  Mr.  Blackburn  to  as- 
sist the  druggists  of  Ohio  to  amend  the  present  food 
laws,  so  as  to  give  them  an  equal  chance  before  the 
courts,  which  under  the  past  administration  they  did  not 
possess,  and  not  try  to  defeat  an  honest  purpose  by 
bringing  political  and  official  influence,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature,  when  an  earnest 
effort  was  made  to  insert  the  word  "materially"  in  sec- 
tion 3A,  line  2  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  laws  as  an 
amendment  to  that  section,  but  was  defeated  by  influ- 
ence, as  above  stated.  Not  having  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Blackburn  since  his  election,  I  can  not 
state  what  policy  he  expects  to  pursue,  but  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  man  he  will  pursue  the  policy  of  'mal- 
ice toward  none  and  justice  to  all!'  " 


Old  Drug  Stores. 

There  are  many  old  drug  stores  in  this  country,  but 
which  is  the  oldest  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. Just  as  soon  as  one  claims  that  honor,  along 
comes  proof  that  another  is  older.  So  we  publish  in 
this  issue  a  paper  which  is  not  claimed  to  be  exhaustive, 
but  is  thought  interesting.  Others  are  to  follow  as  ma- 
terial collects,  and  if  an.v  reader  finds  inaccuracies  of 
statement  or  fact,  he  is  requested  to  send  in  the  neces- 
sary corrections.  With  the  rapidity  of  change  which 
characterizes  American  business  life,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, often  impossible  in  many  cases,  to  trace  the  history 
of  business  bouses,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
publication  of  these  papers  will  bring  to  attention  other 
drug  stores  of  an  antiquity  exceeding  any  of  those  men- 
tioned. 
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jChristian  G.  Euler. 

There  are  huudri'ds  of  the  readers  of  the  Era  who  will 
recognize  the  face  of  Christian  G.  Euler  here  repre- 
sented. He  has  a  face  not  easily  forgotten,  and  this 
■combined  with  his  winning  manners  brought  him  many 
friends  in  the  old  days  when  he  was  a  traveling  sales- 
man. He  is  now  associated  with  W.  B.  Robeson  in 
the  management  of  Antoine  Chiris'  American  business. 
The  house  of  Antoine  Chiris  was  founded  at  Grasse, 
France,  in  17G8,  and  is  the  largest  in  its  line,  which  is 
the  manufacture  of  essential  oils  and  extracts  from 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  firm  puts  out  no  synthetic  pro- 
<Jucts  whatever. 

Mr.  Enler  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  about 
forty  years  ago,  his  parents  being  numbered  among  the 
plain  people  of  Germany,  who  think  more  of  giving 
their  children  an  education  than  of  heaping  up  wealth. 
He  got  his  first  business  experience  in  his  native  city, 
and  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  After  engaging  in  various  lines  for  a  couple  of 
years,  he  secured  a  position  in  a  prominent  essential 
oil  importing  house,  and  has  remained  in  this  branch 
of  business  ever  since.  Mr.  Euler  is  associated  with 
Edward  H.  Hammer  in  the  American  Therapeutic  Com- 
pany, whose  red  marrow  preparation,  Carnogen,  is  hav- 
ing a  large  sale.  He  is  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Drug  Trade  Club.  His  home  life  is  enviable.  He  is 
of  a  charitable  disposition,  and  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  St.   Mark's  Hospital. 


What  Will  Next  be  Patented  ? 

Lucium,  which  cliemists  have  supposed  to  be  a  chem- 
ical element,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent. 
If  this  thing  keeps  on  the  earth  itself  may  be  patented 
as  a  whole  by  some  individual  who  may  claim  to  be  its 
discoverer.  We  had  always  thought  that  a  discovery 
of  the  sort  in  question  could  not  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  patent,  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  not  much  harm 
will  be  done  by  reason  of  this  pre-emption,  as  Crookes, 
the  famous  English  chemist,  has  decided  that  lucium  is 
not  an  element  at  all,  but  is  merely  an  impure  yttria. 


Cottcsponrience. 

We  are  pleased  io  publish  here  commualcatloas  from  our  read* 
ers  oa  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Baeh  article  must 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  published  It 
so  requested. 


Revenge  is  sweet.  At  Harrisburg.  Ohio,  a  druggist  is 
preparing  to  put  in  stock  both  dry  goods  and  groceries. 
He  has  had  hardware  as  a  side  line  for  some  time.  If 
this  could  only  be  made  to  work  in  the  large  cities 
against  the   department   storesi 


SHORTER    HOURS    OF   LABOR    IN    THE    DRUG 
STORE. 

New  York,  Dec.  27.  1896. 

To  the  Editor: 

This  topic  has  again  been  called  to  our  attention  of 
late,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  Gallagher,  of  the 
Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Association.  His  plan 
is  to  secure  legislation  forbidding  the  opening  of  drug 
stores  for  more  than  five  hours  on  Sunday.  The  five 
hours  are  to  be  at  different  times  of  the  day,  however, 
namely,  from  8  to  10  A.  M.,  from  12  to  1  P.  M.,  and 
from  G  to  8  P.  M.  This  is  a  very  much  interrupted 
pleasure,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  for  those 
to  be  benefited  if  the  five  hours  were  taken  in  one 
stretch,  say  from  7  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  and  the  public  would 
get  used  to  this  just  as  well.  But  now  let  us  see  how 
this  would  affect  those  who  suffer  most  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  the  drug  clerks.  Most  clerks  have  a  Sun- 
day off  every  other  week,  with  the  exception  of  prob- 
ably an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning.  Some  clerks  have 
to  work  until  noon.  To  the  drug  clerk  it  simply  means 
one  Sunday  more  of  interrupted  rest,  in  which  he  would 
probably  get  time  enough  to  read  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
So  I  was  not  very  much  surprised  to  notice  that  they 
were  not  very  enthusiastic  when  they  heard  of  the  plan. 
But  when  I  think  of  the  probability  of  the  success  of 
the  plan  my  surprise  vanishes  entirely. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the  Era  were,  as  far  as  I 
could  notice  (with  one  exception)  from  employers  or  such 
as  are  in  business  for  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be 
about  evenly  divided,  although  the  majority  seem  to 
doubt  the  advisability  of  legislation.  Some  are  even 
hostile  to  any  such  intrusion  upon  their  liberty.  I  really 
believe  that  if  every  druggist  could  be  moved  to  give 
his  opinion,  the  majority  of  them  would  be  against  the 
plan;  but,  of  course,  we  must  await  the  result  of  the 
circulars  sent  out  by  the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  as  all  the  druggists 
would  be  affected  alike  there  would  be  no  pecuniary 
losses — but  would  they  be  affected  alike?  I  think  not. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  druggist  whose  store  is  in 
some  side  street,  or  other  quiet  section  of  the  town.  His 
business  consists  principally  of  drugs,  medicines  and 
such  sundries  as  the  public  can  generally  supply  them- 
selves with  beforehand.  This  class  of  druggists  would 
lose  little,  if  anything.  But  then,  we  have  another 
class  of  druggist  whose  store  is  on  the  principal  thor- 
oughfare, and  who  does  a  large  business  in  soda  water, 
cigars  and  other  things  that  the  pleasure  seeking  public 
demands.  His  losses  would  be  very  material,  because 
such  trade  would  go  where  it  probably  properly  belongs. 
But  as  it  is  generally  a  profitable  side  line,  the  drug- 
gist would  not  like  to  lose  it.  If  legislation  were  se- 
cured the  result  would  probably  be  a  side-door  business, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  law  would  become  a  dead  let- 
ter, like  so  many  other  laws.  Now,  here  is  another 
point.  Mr.  Gallagher  says  the  Legislature  can  legally 
pass  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  drug  clerks, 
but  this  would  meet  with  opposition  from  employers  (1 
think  it  would,  too):  because  those  druggists  who  hire 
no  clerks  would  probably  choose  to  keep  their  stores 
open  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  those 
who  do  employ  clerks  would  have  to  work  so  much 
longer  than  their  clerks  in  order  to  compete  with  those 
who  do  not.  This  is  another  point  where  I  differ  with 
Mr.  Gallagher.  The  small  storekeeper  is  very  often  even 
worse  off  than  drug  clerks,  as  far  as  long  hours  and  in- 
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door  oonfinomont  nre  concerned,  and  wonld  gladly  clone 
early  if  it  wiis  not  for  the  large  stores  he  has  to  com- 
pete with. 

Now.  for  .7.  J.  McL..  your  corre.spnndent  in  the  Era  of 
Deeemlier  17.  He  i.s  the  only  dnm  clerk  who  denion- 
strnteil  his  interest,  as  far  as  I  know,  althonph  he  nien- 
tione<l  Mr.  Kelly  as  one.  I  diil  see  Mr.  Kelly's  letter. 
A  gentleman  by  that  name  did  open  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  but  that  certainly 
cannot  he  said  to  favor  this  plan.  In  fact,  I  dmibt  if 
he  would  favor  it.  Ev<  ry  drug  clerk  in  the  land  cer- 
tainl.v  has  cause  to  1m'  interested  in  a  shorter  hour  move- 
ment, but  I  for  one  do  not  fa\n>r  this  one.  I  will  repeat 
again  what  I  have  said  licfore  (about  a  year  anil  a 
half  ago  in  the  Era  I.  If  drug  clerks  want  reli(>f  from 
this  system  of  long  lumrs.  they  are  the  ones  to  organize 
and  wipe  out  this  iiiic]nitons  .system  of  slavery.  They 
can  do  it  with  or  without  legislation — in  fact,  li-gisla- 
tion  without  a  strong  organization  would  be  useless. 
But  then,  there  are  three  barriers  in  the  way.  The  first, 
as  our  correspiuident  rightly  states,  is  fear  of  their  em- 
ployer. This  fear.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  naturally  I'Xists, 
and  not  without  reason.  It  js  this  fear  which  demon- 
.strates  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  solving  this  prob- 
lem withiuit  the  opposition  of  most  of  our  employers. 
Besides,  who  ever  heard  of  the  emidoyers  in  any  trade 
or  industry  organizing  for  the  benefit  of  their  employes? 
(By  the  way.  this  might  give  us  .something  to  think 
about — a  "free  country."  inhabited  by  a  "free  people," 
the  "free"  employes  of  which  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
form  of  slavery  for  fear  of  their  equally  free  employ- 
ers. This  condition  of  affairs  brings  the  term  "free- 
dom" in  disrepute). 

Then,  there  is  another  reason  which  prevents  drug 
clerks  from  organizing.  It  is.  they  think,  not  becoming 
to  their  professional  dignity  to  organize  trade  unions. 
This.  I  say,  is  false  pride.  There  certainly  is  no  dignity 
in  submitting  to  present  conditions,  and  the  sooner  such 
iiiuditions  are  wiped  out  will  there  be  cause  for  dignity 
in  our  ranks.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  of  our  colleagues  who  at  some  future  time 
hope  to  be  in  business  for  themselves,  and  as  emplo.vers 
would  like  to  benefit  by  this  system  of  long  hours.  This 
is  a  kind  of  selfish  reason. 

It  is  in  the  overthrowing  of  the.se  barriers  that  the 
solution    of   the   "Long   Hour    Problem"    lies. 

Overcome  this  fear,  false  pride  and  selfishnessi  Organ- 
ize, and  success  is  ours!    Xot  before,  AMICUS. 


THE  TR  AVE  LINO  MAN  HAS  FRIENDS. 

Chicago.  Christmas,  1S96. 
To  the  Editor: 

Nearly  a  year  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the  Era  under 
the  caption  of  "Burning  Questions."  in  which  the 
author  referred  to  the  traveling  man  as  a  "burning  cin- 
der" and  one  of  several  objectionable  features  mentioned 
therein.  I  have  watched  patientl.v  each  issue  of  this 
favorite  journal  of  mine  for  a  reply  to  this  unjust  classi- 
fieation  of  the  traveling  man. 

By  the  term  traveling  man  I  refer  to  that  class  of 
men  whose  duty  or  occupation  it  is  to  sell  goods,  estab- 
lish new  business,  and  perpetimte  the  good  will  of  the 
firms  the.v  represent  to  a  profitable  end.  Possibly  this 
class  of  men  have  cared  so  little  for  the  author's  opin- 
ion on  such  subjects  they  did  not  deem  it  worth  while 
to  make  a  defense:  at  an.v  rate,  I  have  seen  no  answer, 
and  I  Vielieve  the  Era,  having  given  space  so  frequently 
to  the  opinions  of  this  esteemed  pharmacist,  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  the  defendants  in  this  case. 

It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  any  druggist  should  so 
detest  this  class  of  men  as  to  be  obliged  to  include  him 
among  the  objectionable  features  of  his  business. 

As  no  distinction  was  made  in  the  article  referred  to, 
I  am  forced  to  include  in  the  title  of  traveling  man  the 
truest  and  staunchest  friends  which  I  possess.    For  four 


months  I  mysfelf  occupied  a  position  of  a  retail  druggist 
in  connection  with  my  duties  as  a  traveling  man,  during 
which  time  I  luncT  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  his  solic- 
itations.  and  I  had  no  spare  time  on  my  hands  either: 
but  an  amiable  request  to  come  in  some  time  when  I  was 
not  too  busy  was  always  sufficient  to  secure  his  good 
will,  and  in  him  a  future  friend  of  greater  value  than  a 
"burning  cinder," 

Christmas  night  will  find  many  of  these  burning  cin- 
ders compelled  to  content  themselves  by  the  hotel  stove 
rather  than  by  the  fireplaces  of  their  own  homes  and 
among  their  wives  and  children,  wondering  them.selves 
how  to  .solve  certain  burning  i|uestions,  whieh  enter  the 
life  of  every  man  in  business.  I'ut  yourself  in  his  place 
a  moment,  with  a  grip  in  your  left  hand,  a  reailiness  to 
shake  hands  in  the  other,  then  enter  the  store  of  some 
amiable  man,  who  neither  wants  to  siv  your  grip  nor 
shake  you  by  the  hand,  and  you  have  your  first  "burning 
question,"  Encounter  this  twi-nty-iuie  times  on  a  hot 
day,  and  if  you  don't  think  the  stamp  and  telephone 
business  i)rett.v  cool,  then  I  am  mistaken. 

Fortunately,  a  great  majority  of  pharmacists  are  not 
of  this  icicle  sort,  which  tends  to  make  "cinders"  of 
traveling  men. 

In  no  store  on  my  trips  do  I  find  the  proprietor  more 
cordial  and  kind  than  in  the  one  which  I  believe  has  the 
largest  business.  In  this  store  the  proprietor  is  alw!»ys 
bu.sy,  but  always  cordial:  he  is  tired,  but  always  willing 
to  say  how-do-you-do  and  good-bye  in  a  way  that  wins 
for  him  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of  every  traveling 
man  he  meets.  'Hiis  same  spirit  is  shown  to  the  seller 
as  well  as  to  the  buyer,  consequently  his  business  is 
good,  his  clerks  satisfied  and  respecting,  and  after  all 
he  has  few  "burning  questions''  to  ask  of  any  one.  The 
drummer  is  hired  to  sell  goods:  he  likes  to  sell  goods: 
he  does  sell  goods:  in  fact,  it  becomes  a  ruling  passion 
in  him  to  sell  goods,  and  he  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  a 
mighty  good  fellow  if  you  will  give  him  a  chance  to 
be.  You  may  often  times  sidetrack  your  own  wrath  by 
a  kind  word  to  this  drummer,  who  may  in  turn  drop 
twenty-five  cents  in  your  cigar  case  that  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  your  congenial  competitor  across  the 
Avay.  He  may  live  in  your  ni'ighborhood.  you  can't  tell: 
perhaps  his  soda  drinking  sweetheart  does,  if  he  doesn't. 

From  the  drumn»>r  you  hear  many  a  fact  you  never 
knew  before.  Maii.v  a  time  your  eyes  are  opened  to  new 
ideas — and  new  prices:  new  goods  and  new  people:  his 
opinions  are  not  always  worthless:  he  sees  more  of  the 
world  than  you  in  your  prison  drug  store:  his  words  of 
encouragement  are  not  always  given  with  a  mercenary 
motive.  In  any  case,  he  is  one  of  .vour  fellow  men,  and 
a  "burning  cinder''  only  when  you  try  to  freeze  him. 

F,  E.  TAFT, 


QUICK  METHOD  FOR  PREPARING  POTAS- 
SIUM FERRICYANIDE.— To  a  solution  of  2C  grams 
r)f  yellow  jirussiate  of  potassium  in  2011  cc.  of  cold  water, 
S  cc,  of  hydrochloric  acid  (U,  S,  P.)  are  added,  after 
mixing,  StMl  cc,  of  a  0  per  cent,  potassium  i>ermanga- 
nate  solution  are  added,  and  the  entire  mixture  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  hours.  After  completion  of  the  oxi- 
dation the  mixture  is  neutralized  with  barium  carbonate, 
filtered,  and  then  exaporated  at  a  low  temperature.  The 
first  cmii  of  crystals  are  the  purest. 

ARTIFICIAL  MUSK.— This  may  be  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Valentine,  by  adding  a  mixture  of  equivalent 
amounts  of  oil  of  turixintine  and  iso-butyl  alcohol,  in 
small  portions,  to  5  to  8  times  their  volume  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  (cooling  wellt.  After  1  to  2  hours 
the  entire  product  is  poured  into  ,j  to  1(1  times  its  bulk 
of  fuming  nitric  acid,  using  proper  caution,  then  diluting 
well  with  water  and  shaking,  v>hereby  a  nitro  product 
separates  in  light  yellow  flakes.  This  powder,  when  col- 
lected and  washed  till  of  neutral  reaction,  possesses, 
when  dry,  a  strong  musk-like  odor,  being  probably  a 
mixture  of  a   di-aud  mono-nitro   compound. 
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OLD  DRUG  STORES  IN  AMERICA. 

8 HE  history  of  pharniiiry  in  this  couutry,  it  proix'riy 
rcuiirch'il.  woiiM.  no  iloiilit.  liiiti'  from  the  original 
sotfliii);  of  the  oountry.  Wherever  civilized  huinau 
soeii'ty  exists  ii  physician  is  fmuul.  ami  with  the 
physician  invarialily  the  ai)Othecary.  The  liistory  of 
every  ohi  State  contains  references  to  lirnggists,  ami 
the  liles  of  the  oldest  newspapers  contain  their  adver- 
tisements. As  lone  ago  as  1(H(>  the  Minnies  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  Boston  Town,  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts, 
contain  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  William  Davice. 
apothecary,  was  given  permission  to  set  np  a  fence 
before  his  hall  and  parlor  windows,  three  feet  from  his 
huu.se.  .lust  where  Davice's  was.  and  how  long  before 
that  time  he  had  been  established  in  business,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  records.  Another  relic  of  (3olonial 
days  in  Bostcm  is  the  old  corner  book  store,  patronized 
by  Emerson.  Holmes  and  Lowell.  It  is  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  School  streets,  and  was  erected  in  171- 
by  a  Dr.  t'rease,  as  a  residence,  the  front  room  on  the 
ground  floor  being  used  for  his  business  as  an  apoth- 
ecary. According  to  the  Memorial  History,  which  is 
excellent  authority.  Dr.  ("rease  bought  the  property  on 
which  his  house  was  erected  in  1707,  and  probably  es- 
tablished himself  in  business  at  that  time.  Tlie  building 
was  torn  ilown  in  1711. 

The  task  of  tinding  the  oldest  drug  store  in  America 
is  a  dilHcult  one.  for  the  reason  that  if  the  truth  were 
known,  undoubtedly  one  druggist  has  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  those  who  have  gone  before  since  the  earliest 
times,  even  though  no  record  has  been  made  of  the  fact. 
Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  another  old  town. 
New  Brunswick.  N.  .7..  one  Robert  Eastburn.  a  Quaker, 
•conducted  a  drug  store  in  17.">.">.  Three  of  his  descend- 
ants now  have  stores  in  the  city,  one  of  them  very  near 
its  former  location,  but  none  of  them  claims  an  antiquity 
before  ISliO.  the  date  when  the  oldest  store  of  the  thr  i 
was  founded. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  drutr 
l)nsiness  is  afforded  by  an  advertisement  in  the  ""New 
York  (lazette.  Revived  in  the  Weekly  Post  Boy."  Jum- 
18,  1750.  Thomas  Wood,  the  advertiser,  settled  in  New 
Brunswick  as  early  as  1748,  as  a  missionary  of  tli> 
^"Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts."  for  which  he  received  40  pounds  n 
year  salary.  He  is  described  in  the  archives  of  Christ'" 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  over  which  he  officiated,  :i> 
"a  gentleman  of  very  good  life  and  conversation,  bred 
to  physic  and  surgery."  This  seems  to  prove  that  the 
medical  missionary  is  not  a  modern  invention.  The  ad 
vertisement  referred  to  follows: 

To  all  Practitioners  in   Physiek. 

Imported  this  Spring  from  London  a  very  good  Assortmen" 
of  Drugs  and  Medicines  which  are  to  be  sold  ;n 
the  following  most  reasonable  Rates;  also  any  Part  of  tlH' 
utensils  of  a  neat  Apothecary's  shop,  exceeding  cheap. 
N.  B.  any  person  who  will  purchase  the  whole,  mav  hav.^ 
them  at  a  cent  advance:  and  any  one  who  sends  an  order  f'ir 
any  Medicines  and  should  not  be  satisfied  with  any  of  tli- 
Articles  shall  have  their  Money  returned,  if  said  ArtioU- 
are  returned  within  a  Month  after  their  Delivery. 

For  Ready  Money.  York  Currency  £     s.   d 

All    Compound    Waters    per    Gallon .' 1 

Cantharides    p.    Pound    

Conn.   Cerv.  Calc 

Elect.    Mithridat    

Theriac  Androm   

Diascord 

Empl.   Diachyl.   S ' 

de  Bolo ; 

de  Minio I 

Mellllot I 

Paracejs I 

Oycroe :- 

Drach  cum  Gumis i 

All  other  plalsters  in  Proportion. 

Cum   Ammoniac    

Arebic  

Assoe  Foetid    

Camphor    

Opium  1 

All  other  gums. 

Manna  opt 

Second  sort,  ditto 


0 

II 

15 

0 

o 

0 

( 

0 

i 

0 

3 

6 

1 

8 

6    0 


7 

« 

*> 

n 

10 

0 

14 

0 

12 

0 

10 

n 

8 

0 

Sal.   Cathert   .\mer 1  0 

Mirab   Glaub  opt 3  " 

Ditto,   second  sort    ii  U 

Spt.  Sal.  Vol,  Ol 1 

Lavend  C - 7  0 

Corn  Cerv,  etc 1 

All  Siilrits  and  Tinctures 

I'ol.    Semoe    Ale    10  0 

Syr.    de   Spin   C 3  0 

Vlolar  Load  6  0 

DInceilll    4  6 

All  other  Syrups. 

Mer  Dule  per  ounce    1  8 

trac.    alb 3  I) 

Uiilir 1  8 

1>I.    Anls    Chym 2  6 

Juniper  1  8 

All  Cheni  Oils. 

Sal.  C.  C 1  6 

Succln    Ver IC  0 

Viper  per  Drachm   10  u 

All   other  Salts. 

Ivory  (Jlyster  Pipes,  p.  Dz 4  r. 

Box  ditto   3  »i 

Phial  corks,    per  gross 1  0 

Large    Velvet    Corks 3  6 

Gallipots,   Pill   Boxes,   (Jold  and    Silver  Leaf,    Partly  Gold 
and   Dutch   Metal,   Sieves,  etc.,   and  all   Sorts  of  Drugs  and 
Medii-ines  in   proportion. 
Be  pleased  to  direct  to  Thomas  Wood,  at  New  Brunswick. 

Probably  the  oldest  drug  store  in  America  is  that 
which  was  founded  in  I'tiO  by  Shepard  &  Hunt,  at 
North  Hampton,  Mass.  It  has  been  a  drug  store  ever 
since,  and  in  the  same  location.  The  list  of  owners  has 
been  as  follows:  Shepard  &  Hunt,  Seth  Hunt.  Winthrop 
Hillyer,  Hillyer  &  Wood,  Wood  &  Kingsley.  Charles 
B.  Kingsley,  and  Charles  B.  Kingsley  2d.  Charles  B. 
Kingsley,  Sr.,  was  there  for  forty  years.  The  present 
owner  has  had  it  nearly  sixteen  years.  Jlr.  Kingsley 
has  a  bill  dated  Sept.  lY,  1770.  which  is  pretty  good 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  his  store.  It  is  reproduced 
herewith. 
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Philailclphia  has  many  ancient  business  houses,  in- 
cluding several  conducting  drug  stores.  It  is  believed 
that  the  oldest  u.sed  continuously  for  the  sale  of  drugs 
is  on  Second  street,  below  Market.  It  was  founded  in 
1771  by  Towusend  Speakman,  who  came  from  England 
and  set  himself  up  as  an  apothecary  at  Xo.  8  (now  No. 
241  South  Second  street,  four  doors  below  the  old  Friends" 
Meeting   Hou.se.    which   stood   at    the   corner  of   Market 
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street.  In  1781  John  Hnrt  was  indpiituroil  to  him  ns  an 
apprentice,  and  after  the  Rood  old  custom,  married  his 
master's  daiiphter,  in  1784.  Mr.  Hart  is  credited  with 
baring  niauufacliired  the  first  soda  water  sold  in  this 
country,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  famous  physician  of  the 
old  times.  Dr.  I'hysick,  and  the  apparatus  he  used  and 
a  set  of  glass  shelf  bottles  brought  frotn  England  are 
said  still  to  be  in  existence.  Mr.  Speakman  supplied 
many  of  the  medicines  used  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  G.  Hart,  his  .son.  Ed- 
ward H.  Kaercross  was  a  later  proprietor;  David  G. 
Potts  is  the  present  owner  of  the  store,  which  still  en- 
joys an  excellent  trade.  I'rof.  Remington,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia College  of  Pharmacy  is  a  grandson  of  .Tohn 
Hart.  That  this  old  store  was  not  a  pioneer  in  the  drug 
trade  is  shown  b.v  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Benjamin  Franklin's  paper,  dated 
Feb.  15,  17.")9: 

To  be  sold  b.v 
fliniSTOPHKIl  MAIiSIIALL 
at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Ball  In  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia: liateraan's  Drops,  British  Oil,  Godfrey's  Cordial.  Daf- 
fy's, Squire's  and  Francis'  Female  Elixirs,  Lockycr's,  Ander- 
sons and  Hooper's  Female  Pills,  James'  Fever  Powder,  Royal 
Medicinal  SnulT,  Greenough's  Tinctures  for  Tooth-ache  and 
Scurvy  in  the  Gnuis,  Turlington's  and  Fryer's  Balsams,  Bit- 
ters, Hungary  Water,  Likewise  Saltpetre.  Camphire.  Saf- 
fron, Antiinony,  Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  Cloves  and  Mace. 
Pepper,  Drugs.  Chymical  and  Galenical  Preparations.  Col- 
ours and  Oils  for  Painting,  etc.,  too  tedious  to  mention. 

N.  B.  A  parcel  of  choice  Bohea  Tea.  by  the  Chest  or 
Dozen,  to  be  sold  by  said  Marshall,  at  the  lowest  Price. 

The  advertiser  was  afterward  noted  in  Revolutionary 
times  as  one  of  the  patriotic,,  fighting  Quakers  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Judging  from  his  advertisement,  proprietary 
preparations  were  almost  as  common  then  as  now.  Other 
old  Philadelphia  concerns  are:  Wetherill  &  Bro.,  founded 
1777;  F.  Jordan  &  Son,  1783:  Frederick  Brown,  1822; 
Carpenter,  Henzey  &  Co.,  1838,  and  Blair  &  Co.,  prior 
to  18'29.  The  last-named  house,  which  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Walnut  and  Eighth  streets,  has  been  carried 
on  by  three  Henry  C.  Blairs  in  succession,  father,  son 
and  grandson.  Probably  there  is  not  a  similar  case  on 
record  of  three  generations  of  the  same  name  having 
carried  on  the  same  business  in  one  location. 

E.  S.  Leadbeater  «&  Sons,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  conduct 
a  drug  store  at  which  Gen.  George  Washington  used 
to  trade.  It  was  then  located  about  one  hundred  feet 
south  of  the  present  store,  and  Edward  Stabler  was  the 
founder  in  1792.  He  had  seven  sons,  all  of  whom  had 
an  interest  in  the  business  at  different  times.  John 
Leadbeater,  a  druggist,  arrived  in  Baltimore  from  Eng- 
land in  1829,  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the  old  store. 
He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  founder  of  the 
house,  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  was 
then  known  as  William  Stabler  &  Bro.  In  1852  his 
name  appeared  on  the  sign  of  the  old  store,  his  son,  Ed- 
ward S.,  being  a  clerk  in  his  employ.  Among  their  cus- 
tomers have  been  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  the  adopted  son  of  General  Washington, 
and  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Two  of  the  great-great- 
grandnephews  of  General  Washington  are  employes  in 
this  store. 

J.  B.  Hall's  Sons,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  are  also 
worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection.  Their  store  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Elisha  Hall  in  May,  1791.  The  firm  still 
possesses  the  old  iron  mortar  and  pestle  bought  with 
the  first  stock  of  drugs  in  London.  John  Boyd  Hall, 
the  son  of  the  founder,  continued  the  business  until 
his  death  in  18(52,  since  which  time  his  sons  have  con- 
tinued it.  The  original  store  was  located  in  a  cottage 
still  standing  on  Main  street.  Among  the  constant  pa- 
trons of  the  store  are  some  who  have  done  business 
with  it  for  fifty  years  or  more. 

The  oldest  drug  store  in  the  country  that  has  been 
continuously  in  the  same  family  from  father  to  son  is 
believed  to  be  that  of  Charles  A.  Ileinitsh,  of  16  East 
King's  street.  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  business  was  estab- 
lished   by   the    grandfather   of   the    present    proprietor, 


THE  HEISITSH  STORE,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Carl  Heinrich  Heinitzscli.  a  native  i>r  Leipzig,  in  1782. 
He  had  been  a  clerk  in  I'aul  Zantzinger's  store,  who  af- 
terward moved  to  Philadelphia  and  became  a  leading 
import  and  export  merchant.  Mr.  Heinitsh  has  a  bill 
dated  1782,  showing  a  purchase  of  some  drugs  in  Lon- 
don and  Amsterdam.  He  believes  that  the  store  had 
been  in  existence  at  least  a  couple  of  years  before  these 
bilks  were  issued.  Among  the  relics  which  Mr.  Heinitsh 
preserves  with  care  are  two  iron  mortars,  one  of  which 
holds  nearly  a  bushel,  two  large  marble  mortars,  the 
largest  of  which  would  hold  about  twenty  pounds  of 
mercurial  ointment,  for  which  purpose  it  was  mostly 
used;  a  small  marl)le  mortar,  and  a  three-quart  green 
glass  retort,  manufactured  in  England.  He  has  about 
six  pounds  of  powdered  tin  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  Flores  Martialis,  with  the  original  labels  on, 
which  were  imported  by  his  grandfather.  The  picture 
of  Mr.  Heinitsh's  old  store,  which  the  Era  has  published, 
represents  it  as  it  was  in  1841;  since  then  the  front  has 
been  altered,  giving  a  different  appearance  to  the  house. 
The  present  location  of  the  house  is  abotit  one-half 
block  from  the  original  site.  The  original  house  has 
been  torn  down.  Probably  the  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting contribution  to  ancient  pharmaceutical  literature, 
which  Mr.  Heinitsh  has  contributed,  is  a  copy  of  a  Phar- 
macopana,  compiled  in  1778.  by  a  surgeon  in  the  Amer- 
ican Arm.v  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  It  is  all  in  Latin. 
A  fac-simile  has  been  printed  for  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.  Following  is  the  title  page,  with  the 
translation: 

"Pharmacopoeia  simpliciornm  et  eflScaciorum 
in  usum  noscomii  militaris  ad  exercitum  foedera- 
tarum  Americae  civitatuni  pertinentis;  hodiernae 
nostrae  inopiae  rerumque  angustiis.  feroci  hos- 
tium  servitiac.  belloque  crudeli  ex  inopinato  pa- 
triae nostrae  illato  debitis.  maxime  accommo- 
data"  ("Pharmacopoeia  of  the  more  simple  and 
efficacious  remedies  for  the  use  of  the  Military 
Hospital  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  particularly  adapted  to  our  present  pov- 
erty rnd  distress,  which  is  due  to  the  ferocious 
cruelty  of  the  enemy  and  to  the  bloody  war  un- 
expectedly waged  against  our  fatherland"). 

Although  no  drug  house  in  Boston  has  been  able  to 
prove  descent  from  William  Davice  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  are  several  very  old  drug  stores  in  that 
city.  In  1792  Stephen  Thayer  opened  a  drug  store  in 
Washington  street,  and  there  has  been  a  drug  store  on 
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the  same  loontion  continuously  ever  since,  although  the 
origiuiil  liuildiug  has  been  replaced  by  a  better  one. 
.John  I.  Brown  entered  Mr.  Thayer's  employ  in  1807, 
and  in  due  time  married  Mr.  Tliayer's  daughter.  The 
firm  became  successively,  Thayer  &  Ilortoii,  Samuel 
Horton,  Jr.,  Horton  &  Hrown.  and  finally  John  I. 
Brown.  About  fifty  years  ago  John  I.  Brown  &  Sons 
began  manufacturing  a  specialty  in  a  small  way.  and 
have  become  very  successful  as  manufacturers.  At  mie 
time  the  family  had  five  stores  on  Washington  street. 
Other  old  stores  in  Boston  are  those  of  S.  A.  D.  Shep- 
pard  &  Co..  1329  Washington  street,  and  Emery 
Souther.  G7  Green  street,  who  is  said  to  be  the  veteran. 
Miner  L  II.  Leavitt,  manager  of  the  New  England 
Pharmacal  (,"ompany,  until  recently  owned  a  very  old 
store  in  Boston,  the  date  of  its  founding  being  1802. 
He  has  in  his  possession  .a  number  of  old  delft-ware 
jars  which  were  in  the  store  ten  years  ago  when  he 
took  possession.  The  tradition  regarding  these  jars  is 
that  they  were  in  the  first  drug  store  in  Boston. 

Salem,  Mass..  has  an  old  drug  store,  which  was 
founded  in  1823  by  Benjamin  F.  Brown.  Charles  H. 
Price  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Brown,  and 
in  1850  was  taken  into  partnership.  In  1860  Mr.  Brown 
retired;  the  business  has  since  been  conducted  by  the 
Price  brothers,  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  H.  &  J.  Pi'ice. 
The  founder  of  the  house  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  Postmaster  of  the  town.  He  was  a  sur- 
geon's mate  on  a  privateer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English.  Contemporary  with 
Dr.  Brown  was  another  apothecary  named  William 
Webb,  whose  store  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
It  is  now  conducted  by  his  son. 

Connecticut  lays  claim  to  several  old  drug  stores.  C. 
A.  Pelton,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  does  not  know  when 
his  store  was  founded,  but  it  was  certainly  prior  to 
1800,  as  he  has  a  bill  of  that  date  made  out  by  the 
firm  of  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  for  drugs.  This 
bill  was  recently  printed  in  the  Era.  Following  are  the 
successive  proprietors  of  the  store:  1800,  S.  Southraayd 
&  Co.:  1821,  T.  &  S.  Southmayd  &  Co.:  1823,  South- 
raayd &  Boardman:  1830.  G.  M.  Boardman;  1843,  H.  E. 
Boardnian;]84ti,  E.  C.  Hubbard:  1849.  W.  L.  Hubbard; 
1851.  E.  C.  Hubbard;  1855,  C.  F.  Collins;  18C2,  Collins 
&  Pelton;  1871,  C.  A.  Pelton. 

The  oldest  drug  store  in  New  York  is  probably  that 
of  Caswell,  Massey  &  Co.  At  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  there  was  a  law 
suit  to  establish  whicii  firm  should  have  the  right  to  use 
the  words  "Founded  in  1780."  The  whole  subject  of 
the  history  of  that  firm  came  under  judicial  review,  and 
it  was  positively  proven  that  the  original  business  to 
which  Mr.  Caswell  succeeded  had  been  established  the 
date  named.     There  is  in   the  store  of  Caswell,   Massey 
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fz  Co.,  a  mortar  .uid  prsili'  of  bronze,  braring  the  date 
KiSO,  and  the  inscription  "'.Vmor  omnia  vincit."  Around 
the  old  mortar  is  a  series  of  pictures  in  relief,  represent- 
ing a  boar  hunt  in  a  Gernum  forest.  One  nuin  on  horse- 
back, surrounded  liy  his  hounds,  pursues  the  boar;  on 
the  other  side  a  farmer  witli  a  pitchfork  attacks  another 
boar,  the  farm  house  being  hard  by;  not  far  off  an  at- 
tendant  is  blowing  a  horn. 

There  are,  however,  several  other  houses  which  are 
very  old.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  Oliffe's  phar- 
macy, founded  in  1805,  at  No.  6  Bowery.  It  is  probably 
the  only  drug  store  of  so  great  an  age  which  is  located 
in  the  original  building  and  uses  the  original  eijuipments 
put  in  by  its  founder.  The  history  of  this  store  was 
fully  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Era.  Church's  phar- 
macy, on  the  Bowery,  now  owned  by  Harry  Miner,  is 
also  a  very  old  one,  and  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Many  of  the  drug  stores  on  the 
East  Side  are  very  old,  arid  their  proprietors  treasure 
prescription  books  dating  back  in  a  few  instances  to 
1830.  or  earlier.  This  was  the  fashionable  part  of  New 
York  before  the  war.  An  interesting  relic,  which  is  pic- 
tured herewith,  is  the  set  of  apothecary  scales  which 
now  belong  to  Henry  Hasenohr,  of  466  Grand  street. 
These  balances  are  believed  to  have  been  the  property 
of  some  apothecary  of  the  Knickerbocker  days,  as  the 
inscriptions  on  the  cover  are  in  Dutch.  The  scales  are 
still  fairly  accurate,  but  the  weights  are  unlike  any  now 
in  use.  On  the  cover  there  is  a  picture  representing  the 
apothecary  with  his  scales,  and  Death,  in  the  form  of 
a  skeleton,  seated  at  the  same  table.  They  seemed  to 
be  engaged  in  some  sort  of  a  game  of  chance.  There  is 
also  a  quotation  from  the  Proverbs,  to  the  effect  that 
"a  just  weight  pleases  the  Lord,  but  a  false  balance 
is  an  abomination  in  his  eyes."  The  carving  on  the  bo.K 
is  all  done  by  hand,  and  is  very  elaborate. 

There  was  formerly  a  drug  store  at  No.  3  Chambers 
street,  where  the  East  River  Savings  Institution  now 
stands.  It  was  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Folger,  who 
died  only  a  very  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Folger  manufac- 
tured a  line  of  proprietary  remedies  which  he  used  to 
place  with  store  keepers  by  means  of  wagons  which 
traveled  all  round  the  country.  The  store  is  kept  before 
the  public  from  the  fact  that  H.  Planten,  founder  of  H. 
I'lanten  iS:  Son,  started  in  business  in  the  same  building. 

The  Western  country  naturally  possesses  few  antiqui- 
ties of  interest  to  pharmacy.  However,  there  recently 
died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Samuel  Burdsal,  who  con- 
ducted a  drug  store  which  was  historical  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Burdsal,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  was  apprenticed  to 
tl'.e  firm  of  Goodwin,  Ashton  &  Cleveland  (the  last- 
named  being  the  I'resideut's  uncle).  The  store  was  lo- 
<;'.ted  opposite  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Unite' 
States  (Government  building  on  Fifth  street,  near  Main, 
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ill  (^inciiiiinti.  After  scrviiifc  his  iipprciiticogbip.  Mr. 
Kiirilsiil  I'litcii'ii  into  |i:irtiirrslii|i  for  :i  sliort  tiiiu'  with 
ii  ilni>:Klst  naiiicil  IViiiiyiiian.  and  in  18;^7  purchii.scd  tlie 
<lnij:  stiirc  of  I>r.  I'liliiskI  Smith,  jit  4(t!)  Muiii  stn'ol, 
whi-rc  lie  ri-iuiiiiit'(l  tin-  rt-st  iif  his  life.  In  those  days 
the  iipotlieei\ij"s  sliop  was  a  phice  of  <'oiivivial  slither- 
ing, and  iiuiny  distinguished  men  in  the  history  of  Ohio 
were  wont  to  discuss  politics  around  Ciule  Sammy's  box 
stove,  'i'liere  Ans  Campheil  l>ouj,'lit  the  material  with 
which  lie  prepared  chrome  yellow  for  coloring  hams, 
anil  there  .some  prominent  pork  packers,  knowing  (,'aini)- 
Ih'H's  pro|iensity  for  liipior.  col  him  to  jiive  up  the  .secret, 
which  has  since  proved  so  v.ihialilc.  General  \V.  II. 
Harrison,  the  Ki-aiidfatlicr  of  (Jeiieial  Benjamin  Harri- 
.son.  and  Ohio's  first  President  of  the  fnited  States, 
culled  Uncle  Sammy  his  apothecary  seueral.  Here  came 
in  his  c.-irryall  Dr.  Lyman  Hcecher.  father  of  Henry 
Ward  Keecher,  and  here  too  that  interesting  old  Quaker 
of  I'ncle  Tom's  Cahiii  fame.  Levi  Cofiin,  came  to  talk 
over  the  latest  slave  outrages.  l'"igliliiig  (Jeneral  Boli 
MeCook  had  a  favorite  sponge  hale  in  the  store,  and 
<;eneral  .loe  Hooker  was  another  pati'on  in  his  time. 
Kutherford  H.  Ha.ves  got  his  tirst  client  in  the  i>roprietor 
of  this  store,  aud  ,Tesse  (Jrant,  father  of  Ceneral  (Jiant. 
used  to  talk  over  ol<l  times  with  Mr.  Burdsal.  During 
the  fiat  money  riots  ."Mr.  Burdsal  carried  safely  the  coin 
of  a  hank.  He  never  changed  the  dust  of  years  on  his 
bottle.s,  hooks  aud  drugs,  and  it  hecamc  almost  precious 
to  him,  anil  the  jars  of  snakes  in  his  window  will  he 
reinemhered  with  creepy  respect  hy  the  growu-up  chil- 
dren of  that  city  as  long  as  they  live.  Mr.  Burdsal  (Hed 
in  18SS,  leaving  his  bnsiness  to  Edward  H.  Burdsal.  It 
had  not  lieeu  protitahle  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  be- 
cause he  would  not  advertise  nor  cut,  and  his  successor, 
after  struggling  in  vain  to  rehabilitate  it,  assigned  on 
July  1,  l.StCj. 

Every  city  in  the  I'liion  lias  its  oldest  store,  and  its 
oldest  druggist.  The  Era  would  gladly  jiublish  more 
about  these  historical  landmarks,  but  is  compelled  to 
leave  many  iiiimentioned  for  lack  of  room.  Those  here, 
described  all  loo  britiy,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting 
to  every  lover  of  the  ancient  profession  of  pharmacy. 


ALCOHOL  LEOISLATION. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Section  01  of  the  Customs  Laws 
of  18!»4,  permitting  a  rebate  of  ta.v  on  alcohol  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  was  repealed  at  the  last  .ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  that  a  Joint  Select  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  was  created,  with  in- 
structions to  obtain  information  regarding  the  use  of  al- 
cohol in  the  iiiaiiufactiires  and  arts  frei>  of  tax,  and  to 
investigate  all  matters  relating  thereto,  with  a  view  to 
enacting  free  alcohol  h-gislation. 

On  Oct.  2-1,  l,S!)li,  this  committee  issued  a  circular  li't- 
ler  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  in  question,  which  was  dis- 
trilmted  throughout  the  country  and  given  publicit.v  in 
the  press,  and  asked  that  all  possible  information  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  be  promptly  submitted.  On  Nov.  23. 
1890,  the  committee  held  its  first  oijeu  meeting,  and  has 
since  given  hearings  to  representatives  from  a  number 
of  manufacturing  interests.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  interests  that  cheaper  alcohol  might  affect  adverse- 
ly are  claiming  that  free  alcohol  would  lead  to  gross 
frauds  upon  the  Treasury,  jirobably  in  the  hope  that  by 
harping  upon  this  single  and  well-worn  string  they  may 
make  pleasing  music  to  the  ears  of  Congress.  But  the 
enormous  advaiiiages  that  would  accrue  from  ch(»aper 
alcohol  to  manufacturers  and  the  public,  not  only  in 
the  cheapening  of  products  and  the  development  of  na- 
tive industries,  but  also  in  the  development  of  export 
trade  as  well,  are  so  patent  that  cheaper  alcohol  must 
come  in  time,  if  certain  native  industries  are  to  sur- 
vive. 

The  larger  manufacturers  have  quickl.v  and  earnest- 
ly presented  to  the  Congressional  committee  their  views 


njion  the  value  of  cheafH-r  alcohol  to  tiieir  industries  and 
to  the  public.  But  we  have  failed  to  see  that  the  re- 
tail druggists  have  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
ixpressid  thir  opinions,  and  yet  they  are  as  vitally  con- 
cerned in  a  h'gislative  movi'inent  for  cheaper  alcohol  as 
an.v  of  the  larger  class  of  uiiiiiufacturers.  Cheaper  al- 
cohol would  open  up  for  them  untold  possibilities  in 
the  manufaeture  of  medicinal  products,  and  would  do 
more  to  develop  legitimate  pharmac.v  ami  compensate 
for  the  present  demoralized  state  of  the  retail  business 
than   an.v  other  factor. 

The  opportunity  awaits.  Will  retail  druggists  grasp 
it'.'  I'"or  .vears  tlie.v  have  protested  against  the  injustice 
of  being  taxed  as  retail  liquor  dealers  for  selling  liquors 
on  prescriptions,  and  here  is  an  opportunity  which  lua.v 
iiican  the  saving  to  them  of  hundreds  of  dollars  a  .vear. 
Will  retail  druggists  fight  for  their  own  interests,  or  will 
the.v  sit  supiiK'l.v  b.v  .'iiid  let  others  grasp  the  opportunity 
that  belongs  in  part   to  them'/ 

li  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  letter 
of  inquiry  referred  to  above.  That  nni.v  come  later.  But 
what  we  wish  to  emphasi-i<e  is  this:  If  there  is  going  to 
be  an.v  legislation  in  the  direction  of  cheaper  alcohol  to 
manufacturers,  tlu'  interests  of  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers, or  retail  druggists,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
discriminated  against.  If  the  larger  manufacturers 
alone  are  going  to  have  the  right  to  use  the  cheaper 
spirit,  retail  druggists  may  as  well  "hang  up  the  shut- 
ters" of  their  shops  aud  go  out  of  business. 

Further,  ,i  method  of  controlling  the  use  of  cheaiHT 
alcohol,  b.v  means  of  bonded  warehouses,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  larger  manufacturers  alone,  as  retail  druggists 
have  neither  the  capital  nor  the  demand  for  goods  to 
work  under  such  conditions  as  bonded  warehouses  would 
necessitate.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Deliartment  to  iirotect  the  Tri'asury  in  the  collection  of 
ta.Kes  upon  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  as  it  does  in  thou- 
sands of  cities  in  the  country,  it  certainly  should  lie  pos- 
sible for  the  same  departuu'iit,  through  the  same  official 
machinery,  to  iiroperly  guard  and  control  the  making  of 
medicinal  preparations  with  free  alcohol  in  retail  drug 
.stores. 

Further,  any  plan  that  jiroposes  the  use  of  methylated 
spirits  alone  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  does  not 
IMovide  for  cheaper  grain  alcohol,  discriminates  against 
both  the  larger  ami  smaller  manufacturers  of  medicinal 
Iiroducts,  as  commercial  methyl  alcohol  is  unquestionably 
and  iiowerfully  iioisonous  to  the  human  economy,  ami 
hence  alone,  or  admixed  With  grain  alcohol,  cannot  be 
used    in    medicine. 

We  eariu'stly  urge  the  retail  druggists  of  the  country, 
through  their  local  organizations,  to  get  together  and 
seriously  consider  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
proper  legislation  in  favor  of  cheaper  alcohol.  We  feel 
that  if  this  be  done,  wise  conclusions  will  be  arrived  at, 
and  that  their  interests  as  manufacturers  will  be  prop- 
erly iiresented  to  Congress,  and  will  receive  due  consid- 
eration. If  this  be  not  done,  aud  alcohol  legislation 
is  enacted,  their  interests  will  most  probabl.v  suffer, — 
lEditorial  in  .\lumni  Hcpt.,  Phila.  College  of  Pharin.) 


NEW  METHOD  FOR  PREPAK.^TIOX  OF  SAC- 
CH.XKINp;. — A  new  patented  process  starts  with  thio- 
salicylic  acid  tS.(C,H,COOH).i,  which  through  treat- 
ment with  phosphoric  oxide  is  converted  into  the  acid 
chloride:  this  with  ammonia  .vields  its  corresponding 
amide:  finall.v.  when  oxidized  with  potassium  permanga- 
nate  benzoic   sulphinide   is   obtained. 


TEST  PAPER  FOR  SULPHrROUS  ACID.— A 
fiaste  is  prepared  by  boiling  2  grams  of  starch  with  100 
cc.  of  water,  then  a  solution  0.2  grams  of  iiotassium 
iodate  in  5  cc.  of  water  is  added,  and  both  well  mixed. 
In  this  solution  strips  of  filter  paper  are  dipped  and 
carefully  dried.  The  slightest  trace  of  sulphurous  acid 
will  cause  the  wetted  test  paper  to  take  on  a  blue  color,   • 
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ON  THE  ORiaiN  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  OXYQEN. 


Two  Notes  Addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

By  T.  L.  PHirsSOX. 

(Traiislatod  by  Chiof  Engineer  Isherwood,  U.  S.  Xavy. 

First  Note.    Comptes  Rendiis,  1803,  p.  309.) 


appn«|iri)itfil   liy  the  veK^tables  must  lie  regarded  as  a 
vohaiiic  priiiliiction. 

Till'  primitive  atniospliere  of  nitrogen  gas  was,  without 
d(ml)t.  and  owing  to  voU-anic  action,  rieher  in  earlionic 
aeid  tlian  the  atmosphere  of  the  present  ilay. 

(Seconil    Note,     t'omptes  Uendus,  1894.   p.  444.1 

Since  tlie  imhlication  of  my  first  note  (Comiitcs  Uen- 
dus. IHO.S.  p.  :{(KII.  I  liave  a  nunilier  of  new  oliservations, 
whicli   I  have  now  tlie  honor  to  place  before  the  Acad- 


I  ask  permission  to  present  to  the  Academy  the  results 
of  some  experiments  made  during  the  hist  few  years, 
relative  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  terrestrial  at- 
mosphere. 

Tltat  the  i)riniitive  atmosphi're  ilid  not  contain  free 
<i.\ygen  may  be  accepted  as  certain,  since  sulphur  and 
graphit) — combustible  substances— are  fcuind  in  the  prim- 
itive rocks.  Dr.  Ivoene,  who  was  for  many  years  I'ro- 
fessor  of  f'lii'iuistry  in  the  I'niversity  of  Hrussels.  says 
that  after  the  jieriod  of  intense  heat  had  passed,  thi' 
atmospheii'  contained  only  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
the  proportions  of  which  gradually  diiniiiished  as  the  pro- 
portion of  o.xygen  gi'adually  iiicri^ased. 

I  desired  to  ascertain  how  the  plants  of  tin'  present 
time  were  affected  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  gas.  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  in  an  atmosphere 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases,  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  hydrogen  gas.  The  experiments  were  made 
on  plans  of  the  genera  Poa.  Agrostis.  Trifolium,  Myo- 
sotis.  Anthirrhimim  and  Convolvulus.  Of  all  the.-ie 
plants  the  Convolvulus  Arveiisis  is  the  best  adapted  fcu' 
this  kind  of  experiment,  because  of  the  smallness  of  its 
size  and   the  rapiility  of  its  growth. 

I  have  elsewhere  (Chemical  News.  l,SS.'il.  stated  ten 
years  ago  that  microscopic  ]>lants  (Protococcus  phtvialis 
and  P.  palustrisi  vegetating  in  spring  w.iter  can  be  trans- 
formeil.  so  to  speak,  into  veritable  generators  of  oxygen 
Sas. 

Sly  idiservations  relative  to  this  interesting  subject 
have  been  published  in  the  Chemical  News,  of  London 
(.Tune  and  .July.  1893).  In  these  experiments  the  roots 
•of  the  iilants — immersed  either  in  a  fertile  soil  or  in 
■n-ater  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  exposed 
to  all  the  substances  necessary  for  vegetating — were 
kept  in  the  dark,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  was 
exposed  to  a  northern  light  in  a  graduated  inverted  glass 
bell.  The  daily  temperature  varied  during  the  experi- 
ments from  1.")°  to  2t;°  C. 

I  ascertained  that  the  plants  could  live  in  carbonic 
acid,  but  they  did  not  in  the  least  thrive.  In  hydrogen 
the  vegetating  was  less  backward,  but  the  hydrogen  was 
gradn.-illy  absorbed  Iburued  by  the  oxygen  secreted  bj 
the  jilantl.  and  after  a  few  weeks  it  had  nearly  disap- 
IH'ared.  In  nitrogen  the  Convolvulus  arvensis  can  live 
a  long  timi  if  the  water  employed  in  place  of  a  rich 
soil  is  kept  supplied  with  free  carbonic  acid.  In  a  mix- 
ture of  two-thirds  nitrogen  and  one-third  carbonic  aciil. 
the  vegetation  thrives  well,  and  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  resulting  after  several  weeks  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  our  own.  and  without  change  of  volume. 

If  the  primitive  ages  of  the  glolje  be  considered,  there 
must  be  conceded,  and  many  scientists  do  so  concede, 
that  the  high  temperature  then  existing  would  have  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  any  chemical  compound  what- 
ever, the  matter  of  the  glidie  being  at  that  time  in  the 
state  of  free  atoms:  bvit  in  measure  as  the  earth  cooled 
the  elements  combined  according  to  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity,  until  finally  the  surface  of  the  earth  remained 
covered  by  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  gas  only,  a  suii- 
stance  having  no  tendency  to  combine  directly  with  other 
snbstances.  Xow.  into  this  primitive  atmi>spliere  of  ni- 
trogen gas  vegetables  have  discharged  <ixygeii  gas  during 
an  incalculable  iR'riod  of  time,  until  the  air  has  attained 
its  present  composition.  The  oxygen  of  our  air 
is  thus  a  result  of  vegetable  life  (which  latter  had  neces- 
sarily   to    precede    animal    lifei.     The    carbonic    acid    gas 


In  my  first  note  I  assumed  the  primitive  atmosphere 
of  the  earth  to  have  Ih'cii  composed  principally  of  nitro- 
gen, a  gas  which  has  (Uily  slight  tendencies  to  combine 
with  other  siibstaines:  and  that  volcanic  action  snpplii'd 
carbonic  acid  to  the  land,  to  the  wati'r  .'iiid  to  the  at- 
niosplu're. 

Into  this  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  carbonic-  acid  and 
a(iiieous  vapor,  the  primitive  plants  discharged  oxygen 
gas.  the  relative  quantity  of  which  has  continuously  in- 
creased  from   the  first   appearance   of  vegetable   life. 

Jly  experiments,  made  with  a  great  number  of  plants 
of  the  present  day.  vegetating  in  an  artificially  prepared 
primitive  atmosphere,  show  that  these  plants  are  essen- 
tially aiuerobic:  that  is  to  say.  they  can  live  without  free 
oxygi'ii.  Thus,  the  Convolvulus  arvensis.  for  exanipU'. 
vegetating  during  three  months  in  an  atmosphere  com- 
posed of  humid  nitrogen  anil  a  certain  jiroportion  of  car- 
bonic acid,  converted  this  atmosphere  into  oxygenated 
air.  such  as  exists  to-day:  ami  if  the  experiment  be  con- 
tinued sufficiently  long,  the  air  in  my  graduatinl  inverted 
bells  iH'comcs  ri<her  in  i>xygen  than  our  presi'iit  atmos- 
phere. 

The  first  plants  which  appeared  upon  the  land  and  in 
the  waters  of  the  earth  Avere  the  inferior  ones.  Xow. 
my  experiments  show  that  these  inferior  plants,  these 
Protococcus.  Conferva,  flva.  etc..  discharge,  weight  for 
weight,  much  more  oxygen  in  a  given  time  than  the  su- 
perior ones.  For  example.  I  found  that  in  one  experi- 
ment the  unicellular  Algues  gave  at  least  five  times 
more  oxygen  than  the  avicular  P(dygonum. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  in  measure  as  the 
an:vrobic  cellule  of  the  primitive  plants  was  immersed 
in  an  atmosphere  continuously  becoming  richer  in  oxy- 
gen, this  cellule  underwent  continuous  modification,  until 
at  the  end  of  cycles  the  aerobic  cellule  was  finally  pro- 
duced, a  cellule  which  discharges  carbonic  acid  instead 
of  oxygen  into  the  atnii>sphere.  In  this  manner  I  ex- 
plain the  slow  and  gradual  production  of  animal  life. 

My  researches  on  this  subject  have  been  published  in 
the  Chi'Uiical  News,  of  I.iuidon.  during  the  years  1893 
and  18St4  (4  volumes).  In  this  note  I  can  give  only  a 
mere  sketch  of  the  new  theory  to  which  my  observations 
have  led  me.  These  publications  had.  for  object,  the 
following: 

ll»  Tliat  in  the  remotest  geological  periods,  nitrogen 
formed,  as  it  forms  to-day.  the  principal  part  of  the 
earth's  atmosiihere. 

(2)  That  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  in  this  atmos- 
phere is  wholly  due  to  vegetation:  and  that  the  prim- 
itive iilanis  were  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  sup- 
ply the  air  with  that  gas. 

(3)  Tliat  the  plants  of  the  present  day.  like  those  of  the 
oldest   geological  evolutions,   are   essentially   anan-obic. 

(4l  That  ill  measure  as  the  proportion  of  free  oxy- 
gen in  the  atmosphere  continuously  increased  during 
the  course  of  cycles,  the  anterobic  cellule  became  less 
and  less  ana-robic  (mushrooms,  ferments,  bacterial,  and 
filially  completely  siTobic  (animal  lifeK 

(.">i  That  even  at  the  present  time  the  most  inferior 
unicellular  Algues  give,  weight  for  weight,  much  more 
oxvgeii   to  the  atmosplieri'   than  the  superior   plants. 

(C.I  That  in  measure  as  the  proportion  of  free  oxy- 
gen in  the  atmosphere  li.is  continuously  increaseil  during 
the  past  long  geological  aires,  the  nervous  cerebro-spinal 
svstein  the  highest  characteristic  of  aniniality.  has  con- 
(inu.uisly  develojied  as  paleontological  investigations 
show.     l.Iour.   Franklin  Inst.) 
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THE     EFFLORESCENT  NATURE    OF    CRYSTAL- 
LIZED QUININE  SULPHATE.* 
By  A.  J.  COWNLEY. 

It  would  appear  from  the  discussion  tliat  is  reported 
to  have  taken  phice  on  Mr.  Pavid  Howard's  "Note  on 
the  Estimation  of  Quinine,"  that  there  may  be  still  some 
uncertainty  among  many  chemists  respecting  the  etflo- 
rescent  nature  of  crystallized  quinine  sulphate. 

It  is  twenty  years  since,  in  a  paper  i)ul)lished  in  the 
Journal  (Ph.  J.,  (3),  vii.,  189),  I  first  drew  attention  to 
the  peculiar  efflorescent  character  of  this  salt  of  quinine, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  useful,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty 
that  still  seems  to  jirevail,  to  recapitulate  shortly  the 
facts  then  established. 

1.  Crystalline  quinine  sulphate — containing  ~\',  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization,  or  15.32  per  cent. — when 
freely  exposed  to  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  rapidly 
efflorcsceses  until  it  attains  the  composition  of  a  sul- 
phate containing  2  molecules  of  water,  or  4.6  per  cent. 

2.  Ereshly  crystallized  quinine  sulphate  appro.vimates. 
as  stated  by  Jobst  and  Hesse,  to  7%  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization  or  15.32  per  cent. 

3.  Crystalline  quinine  sulphate  is  rendered  auhvdrous 
at  100°  C. 

4.  When  the  anhydrous  salt  is  freely  exposed  to  air 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  rapidly  absorbs  water 
until  it  has  the  composition  of  a  sulphate  with  2  mole- 
cules of  water,  but  when  access  of  air  is  retarded,  the 
water  of  crystallization  in  the  salt  is  of  a  varying  quan- 
tity, and  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  salt  until 
molecules  of  water  have  been  absorbed. 

It  was  because  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  that 
I  have  always  advocated  that  the  official  quinine  sul- 
phate should  be  a  salt  of  constant  composition  as  re- 
gards its  water  of  crystallization:  in  fact,  it  should  be 
the  air-dried  sulphate,  having,  as  I  then  showed,  the  fol- 
lowing composition: 

Molecular  Per 

weight.  cent. 

(C,„Hj,N.O.U   648  S2.8T 

H,SO, 98  12.53 

2H,0 36  4.60 

782  100.00 

It  is,  therefore,  a  question  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  the  editor  of  the  new  British  Pharmacopoeia,  as 
the  objection  to  the  air-dried  salt  as  a  commercial  sul- 
phate is  purely  a  fanciful  one,  namely,  that  it  has  lost 
the  fine  crystalline  appearance  of  the  fully  crystallized 
sulphate.  Among  its  many  obvious  advantages  it  cer- 
tainly would  remove  from  the  pharmacist  the  onus  of 
selling  a  drug  that  might  be  regarded  by  an  over-zealous 
official  "as  not  of  the  nature,  substance  and  quality  of 
the  article  demanded." 

The  variation  in  the  amount  of  water  in  commercial 
samples  of  quinine  sulphate  is  shown  by  the  results  ob- 
tained when  examining  the  purity  of  the  commercial  salt; 
the  water  of  crystiillization  in  the  forty  samples  exam- 
ined ranged  from  8.1  to  15.95  per  cent.  (Ph.  J.,  (3), 
svi.,   797). 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  add  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
none  of  the  empirical  tests  described  in  detail  by  Mr. 
David  Howard  as  having  been  adopted  in  the  American 
and  Continental  Pharmacopoeias  will  be  made  official  in 
this  country,  but  that  satisfactory  methods  may  be  sug- 
gested for  the  detection  and  determination  of  the  other 
alkaloids  in  commercial  quinine  sulphate. 

VALSOL. — A  new  ointment  vehicle  introduced  by  Pop- 
pelreuter.  of  Manchester,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  hy- 
drocarbons impregnated  with  oxygen  (probably  like  the 
"blown  oils").  This  vehicle  gives  an  emulsion  with  wa- 
ter and  shows  excellent  solvent  properties  for  various 
medicinal  agents,  such  as  iodine,  iodoform,  ichthyol,  cre- 
olin,  thiol,  quinine,  etc.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  the 
skin. 

•  Reprinted  from  Pharm.  Jour. 


NEW  REMEDIES. 


CITRUKIOA.— A  tablet  prepared  by  Itadlauer,  of  Ber- 
lin, containing  urea,  citric  acid  and  lithium  bromide. 


BROMOSINUM. — A  combination  of  bromine  and  al- 
bumin, containing  10  per  cent,  of  bromine. 


HAEMONEIX. — A  nutritious  preparation  made  from 
beef  extract,  to  which  such  inorganic  materials  have 
been  added  as  are  contained  in  normal  blood  according 
to  the  analysis  of  Denis. 


DIDYMIN  AND  SPLKNIN.— Two  new  organo-thera- 
peulic  preparations  of  English  origin,  the  former  being; 
prepared  from  the  thyroid  glands  of  the  ox,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  a  preparation  of  the  spleen. 


SYRUP  OF  I'HLOUHYDUOPHOSPHATE  01-' 
CALCIUM. — A  combination  of  creosote  or  guaiacol  with 
balsam  of  tolu,  each  10  grams  of  which  contains  0.1 
gram  of  creosote  or  guaiacol,  0.5  gram  of  chlor-hydro- 
phosphate  of  calcium,  and  0.2  gram  of  tolu  balsam. 

EUCHINIX. — The  ethyl  carbonic  ester  of  quinine,  ob- 
tained by  action  of  ethyl  carbonate  on  quinine.  It  forms 
white  tasteless  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Given  in  doses  of  1  to  2  gm.  in  the  later  stages  of 
phthisis,  pneumonia  and  typhus. 


CUPR.-VTIN. — Obtained  by  double  decomposition  be- 
tween sodium  albuminate  and  copper  sulphate,  the  prep- 
arations so  calculated  that  8  per  cent,  of  copper  falls  to 
the  albumen.  This  preparation,  similar  to  Ferratin,  is 
comparatively  non-toxic,  so  that  from  0.01  to  0.02  gram 
can  be  given  without  danger  of  disturbances  arising,  it 
being  absorbed  to  a  lesser  degree  than  Ferratin. 


CREOSO-MAGNBSOL.— A  preparation  of  creosote 
and  magnesia  which  possesses  the  advantages  of  being 
free  from  the  irritating  action  of  creosote.  For  prepar- 
ing this  20  grams  of  caustic  potassa  are  dissolved  in  a 
mortar  in  10  grams  of  di.stilled  water,  and  with  this  800 
grams  of  creosote  are  emulsified.  To  this  emulsion  170 
grams  of  calcined  magnesia  are  added.  The  mixture 
Ijecomes  darker  and  finally  hard  enough  to  allow  pulver- 
ization. It  contains  80  per  cent,  of  creosote,  and  is  usu- 
ally dispensed  in  pill  form. 


A  NEW  PYRIDIN  DERIVATIVE  OF  ALBUMIN 

has  been  obtained  by  R.  Cohn  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Gesells- 
chaft)  by  boiling  casein  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.19).  Aside  from  the  well- 
known  decomposition  products  of  albumen,  the  author 
obtained  a  crystalline  body  which  he  found  to  be  a  py- 
ridin  derivative,  namely  di-hydroxy-pyridin.  If  this  be 
correct,  we  can  infer  the  presence  of  a  pyridin  ring  in 
the  albumen  molecule,  thus  explaining  the  formation  of 
alkaloids  from  albumen. 

CHINAPHTHOL,  or  Beta-naphthol-alpha-mono-sul- 
phonate  of  quinine,  constitutes  a  bitter,  insoluble,  crys- 
taUinc  powder,  which  passes  unchanged  through  the 
stomach  into  the  intestines,  where  it  is  split  up  into  qui- 
nine and  beta-naphthol-sulphuric  acid.  This  preparation 
contains  42  per  cent,  of  quinine  and  combines  its  anti- 
pyretic properties  with  bactericidal  action  of  the  naph- 
ihol  sulphonic  acid,  being  indicated  in  typhus,  dysentery, 
intestinal  tuberculosis,  acute  mu.scular  rheumatism  and 
puerperal  conditions.  The  dose  is  0.5  gm.,  from  2  to  S 
gm.  being  given  during  the  day. 

CHLORAL  ACETOPHENONOXIME.— (Q«|f  ">  C= 

NO.  CHOHCCl,).— A  patented  remedy  which  is  said  to 
be  free  from  the  unpleasant  effects  of  chloral  and 
also  acetophenone.  It  is  obtained  by  bringing 
chloral  and  acetophenonoxime  together  in  benzole  at  low 
temperature,  forming  colorless  prismatic  crystals  which 
melt  at  81°  C,  it  is  decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalies. 
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DI-IODO-SALICYI.IC-PHENYL  ESTER.— Another 
■-ivnl  of  iodoform  which  conimonds  itself  because  of  its 
inodorous  and  iion-to.\io  character;  also  it  can  be  used 
internally  in  place  of  sodium  salicylate  and  potassium 
iodide.  This  ester  is  obtained  by  interaction  between 
molecular  quantities  of  salol  and  iodine  in  alcoholic  so- 
lution, the  liberated  hydriodic  acid  being  taken  up  by 
the  addition  of  mercuric  o.\ide.  The  mercuric  iodide 
formed  remains  behind  when  the  ester  crystallizes  out. 
This  new  derivative  crystallizes  from  alcohol  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  silUy-like  needles,  which  melt  at  135°  C. 


FffiARMAGY 


PYRAMIDON.— A  convenient  synonym  for  diethyl- 
methyl-ainido-phenyl-diniethyl-pyrazolon,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Spiro  and  Filehne,  by  replacinn;  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  4th  C.  atom  in  the  pyrazolon  nucleus  by  the 

group  >^<C!ch!'  I'>"fami'b)n  constitutes  a  yellowish- 
white  crystalline  powder  soluble  in  10  parts  of 
water,  and  tasteless.  With  ferric  chloride  an  intense 
violet  color  is  produced,  whore  with  its  analogue,  anti- 
pyrine,  a  red  color  results,  with  nitrons  acid  an  evanes- 
cent violet  color  is  prodnceil,  corresponding  to  the  green 
with  antipyrine.  With  fuming  nitric  acid  pyramidon 
gives  only  a  violet  or  dirty  amethyst  colored  solution, 
while  antipyrine  gives  tirst  a  green,  followed  by  a  red 
on  boiling.  The  physiological  action  of  pyramidon  is 
analogous  to  that  of  antipyrine.  except  that  smaller  doses 
produce  the  same  effect,  which  in  the  former  case  lasts 
longer.    The  do^e  is  0.2  to  0.5  gram,  dissolved  in  water. 

Loretin  Preparations. 

I.dKBTlN  BACILLI  OR  SUPPOSITORIES.— Lor- 
etin 5  parts,  cacao  butter  05  parts  (5  per  cent).  The 
loretin  is  rubbed  with  a  small  quantity  of  melted  cacao 
butter,  then  mixed  with  the  rest  and  moulded. 

CERATE  OB"  LORETIN.- Loretin  10  parts,  sperma- 
ceti 40  parts,  benzoinated  lard  GO  parts,  Peru  balsam  4 
parts. 

LORETIN  COLLODION.— For  a  5  per  cent,  collo- 
dion 5  parts  of  loretin  are  triturated  with  10  parts  of 
9C  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  then  added  to  85  parts  of  flex- 
ible collodion.  For  a  10  per  cent,  collodion,  take  10  parts 
of  loretin,  15  parts  of  alcohol  and  75  parts  of  flexible  col- 
lodion. 

GLYCERITE  OF  LORETIN.— A  1  per  cent,  for  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  passage,  take  1  part  of  loretin  in  line 
powder,  and  glycerin  09  parts.  A  1  per  cent,  glycerite 
is  used  in  tuberculous  osteomyelitis. 

LORETIN  C.\LCIUM  GAUZE.— (5  per  cent.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dieterich,  20  grams  of  crystallized  calcium 
chloride  are  dissolved  in  1,460  grams  of  distilled  water. 
With  this  solution  the  sterilized  gauze  is  impregnated, 
using  1,000  grams  (22  to  25  meters,  100  cm.  wide).  Af- 
terwards it  is  pressed  until  the  moist  gauze  weighs  2,250 
grams.  This  is  then  slowly  drawn  through  a  solution 
of  sodium  loretinate  (50 — G0°  C),  obtained  by  adding  60 
parts  of  loretin  to  a  solution  of  9  parts  of  calcined  so- 
dium carbonate  in  1,000  parts  of  distilled  water.  The 
gauze  is  then  pressed  and  dried  by  spreading  out.  The 
salts  employed  should  he  free  from  iron. 

LORETIN  ANTISEPTIC  DUSTING  POWDER.— 
(a)  Loretin  50  parts,  calcined  magnesia  50  parts;  (b)  lo- 
retin 30  parts,  finely  powdered  soapstone  70  parts;  (c) 
loretin  40  parts,  magnesia  30  parts,  finely  powdered 
soapstone  30  parts. 

AQUEOUS  SOLUTION  OF  LORETIN.— Loretin  1 
to  2  parts,  distilled  water  1,000  parts.  Used  as  an  an- 
tiseptic wash. 

LORETIN  VASELINE.— Loretin  2  parts,  vaseline 
88  parts,  yellow  wax  10  parts,  oil  of  wintergreen  5  drops; 
to  be  moulded  into  sticks.    Used  for  chafed  surfaces. 

OINTMENT  OF  LORETIN.— (a)  Five  per  cent.,  lore- 
tin  5  parts,  woolfat  .50  parts,  petroleum  ointment  50 
parts;  (b)  ten  per  cent.,  loretin  10  parts,  woolfat  60  parts, 
olive  oil  18  parts,  distilled  water  12  parts.  Used  in  treat- 
ment of  eczema,   burns,  etc. 


BALSAMIC  HAIR  POMADE.— Cacao  butter  50 
grams  and  olive  oil  200  grams,  are  fused  together,  and 
while  cooling  30  grams  of  balsam  of  Peru  are  added 
while  stirring. 

LIQUID  POMADE.— White  wax  30  parts,  olive  oil 
4.50  parts,  are  fused  together  and  perfumed  with  25  parts 
of  oil  of  bergamot,  15  parts  of  oil  of  clove  and  5  parts 
of  oil  ot  lavender. 

CREOSOTE  PILLS.— Kathrein  (Ph.  Postj  recom- 
mends the  following  formula:  Creosote  10  gm.,  pulv.  lic- 
orice root  20  gm.,  fresh  egg  albumen,  sufficient  (5  gm.); 
make  into  100  pills. 

ROENTGEN  RAYS  FOR  DETECTION  OF  LEAD 
IN  MUSK  SACS. — The  Roentgen  rays  have  been  ap- 
plied for  the  detection  of  the  fraudulent  insertion  of 
pieces  of  lead  into  the  musk  sac  with  success. 

NAPHTHALAN. — An  unctuous  preparation  of  Rus- 
sian origin,  possessing  a  brownish-black  color,  melting  at 
6.5°  to  70°  C.  and  containing  about  2.4  per  cent,  of  a 
soda  soap,  with  97.6  per  cent,  of  a  tarrylike  oil. 


DETECTION  OF  ARSENIC  IN  ORGANIC  SUB- 
STANCES.—Nikitiu  (Ch.  Ztg.  257)  destroys  the  organic 
matter  present  by  employing  3  to  5  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  each  1  gram  of  material,  aiding  the  action  by  the  ad- 
dition of  copper  oxide.  The  lost  traces  of  organic  ma- 
terial are  destroyed,  after  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid, 
by  adding  potassium  permanganate,  the  sulphurous 
acid  removed  by  boiling,  and  then  testing  in  a  Marsh's 
apparatus;  0.01  mg.  of  arsenic  can  be  recognized  in  this 
manner,  when  contained  in  meat. 


PEACH  KERNEL  OIL.— K.  Dieterich  (Phar.  Centh.) 
obtained  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  a  yellowish  green 
oil  from  fresh  peach  kernels,  which  smelted  strongly  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  being  soluble  in  chloroform,  acetone, 
amy!  alcohol  and  acetic  ether,  but  partly  soluble  in  pe- 
troleum ether  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  methyl  alco- 
hol. The  freshly  pressed  oil  gave  as  Huebl's  iodine  num- 
ber 109.7,  as  ester  number  15,887.  as  saponifications 
number  16,487,  and  a  critical  temperature  of  41°  C.  An 
old  sample  gave  as  iodine  number  08.38.  The  percent- 
age of  prussic  acid  obtained  from  the  press  cake  aver- 
aged 0.04G2  p.  to  100.    

MERCURY  FLOATING  ON  WATER.— C.  E.  Stro- 
meyer  describes  in  Nature  (Pharm.  .Tour.)  a  method  by 
which  he  was  able  to  make  mercury  float  on  water.  A 
few  drops  of  mercury,  half  an  ounce  of  water  and  a 
pinch  of  red  lead,  red  oxide,  vermilion  or  other  red  pow- 
der were  shaken  together  in  a  small  cylindrical  bottle. 
-V  few  small  globules  of  mercury  were  then  found  float- 
ing together  at  the  center  of  the  water  surface.  By  re- 
peated shaking  a  small  dish — about  %  inch  in  diameter 
and  1-16  inch  deep — was  formed,  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  mercury  globules,  and  this  floated  on  the 
water  in  the  same  position.  The  dish  did  not  disappear 
if  allowed  to  rest,  and  always  reformed  after  shaking 
the  bottle.  

ARTIFICIAL  VIOLET  ESSENCE.— Schwartz  gives 
the  following  directions  for  making  an  artificial  essence 
of  violets:  Ten  kilogrammes  of  acetone  and  30  grammes 
of  citral  are  dissolved  in  100  kilogrammes  of  benzol,  and 
to  the  mixture  is  added  5  kilogrammes  of  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  ethylate.  The  mixture  is  warmed  un- 
til it  assumes  a  red  color,  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  some  water  is  added  to  it.  It  is  then  dis- 
tilled by  a  current  of  steam,  and  the  residue  is  boiled 
with  1.5  parts  of  7  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  allowed  to 
cool,  neutralized,  and  distilled.  The  distillate  is  a  bright 
yellowish  fluid,  which  in  the  concentrated  state,  has  an 
odor  of  sandalwood,  but  on  dilution  has  a  fine  odor  of 
violets.    (Chem.  &  Dr.) 
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rUriT  MAK.MAI.ADKS.-Biriii-Kiiu  nc.inmetids  tlu- 
f.illowiri),'  fiiriiitilii  (I'lmr.  Ztc.l.  fur  pri'iiaration  of  1  kilo 
of  iii>iniiala)lt>:  I.oiiioii  juice  KMi  iltiuiis.  siimir  2r>(l  Kranis. 
apiilf  saiict>  (."id  jtiaiiis.  'Hie  uiixtiirc  is  lu-ated  for  one- 
half  hour  ipreferalily  iii  a  vai-uol.  ami  tlu'u  cooled.  In 
this  is  iiiconiorated  150  grams  of  egg  yolk  and  .'>(>  grams 
«f  Jamaica  Kiun.  In  place  of  lemon  juice,  various  other 
fruit  juices  may  be  employed,  as  currant,  raspberry, 
strawberry,  pineapple,  etc. 


rRESKRV.VTIOX  OF  TINCTfUK  OF  lODINK.- 
Sapin  (.lour.  ("him.  I'har.l  after  a  number  of  experiments 
finds  that  the  preservation  of  iodine  tincture  in  the  dark 
is  without  purpose.  A  sample  of  the  tincture  exposed 
to  the  direct  sunlisht  lost  within  a  year  IT  per  cent,  of  its 
iodine  (as  ethyl  iodide,  hydriodic  acid.  etc.).  while  the 
loss  in  the  dark  was  20  per  cent.  Temperature  jdays  no 
part  in  this  action,  however,  the  purity  of  the  alcohol 
is  an  essential  factor. 
Only  the  purest  ali-o- 
hol  should  be  used. 
The  tincture  should  \<r 
made  ui)  in  but  small 
quantites. 


XKW  COMPACT 
CONDKX.SKU.  for 
distillins  small  (jiian- 
titles  of  fluid  from  a 
test  tube,  is  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  vapors 
pass  up  through  B  into 
space  D.  which  is 
cooled  by  placing  a 
small  piei-e  <if  iie  in 
the  cavity  A:  here  c.indensation  takes  place,  and  the  con- 
densed fluid    flows  down   C    into   the   receiver. 


FORMALDEHYDE  AS  REDTCIXG  AGEXT.  AXD 
-A.  METHOD  FOR  ITS  VOLUMETRIC  ESTIMA- 
TIOX.— Dr.  Gruetzner  Lirchiv  d.  Phar.i  has  applied  the 
reducing  properties  of  formaldeh.vde  to  the  quantitative 
gravimetric  estimation  of  potassium  chlorate,  also  from 
this  observation  he  has  formulated  a  volumetric  method 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  formaldehyde  in  solu- 
tion. 

The  author  finds  that  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  a  .so- 
lution of  potassium  chlorate,  formaldehyde  solution  and 
silver  nitrate  a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  forms  ac- 
cording to  the  equations: 

(a)KClO,  4>3HCOH  =  3HCOOH  -l-  KCI. 
Formaldehyde.        Formic  acid, 
(bl  KCI    -r  AgXO,  =  AgCl    +  KXO,. 

One  molecule  (122..5  p.)  of  KCIO^  yields  one  mole<Hle 
of  AgCl.  a(»8  p.  of  metallic  silver),  or  0.4385  gm.  Ag  = 
0.49734  gm.  KCIO,.  E.vperimentally  0.4!tS2.3  gm.  KCIO, 
■were  taken,  and  according  to  experiment  0.49734  gm! 
■were  found.  The  volumetric  method  for  estimation  of 
potassium  chlorate  is  thus: 

About  0.5  gm.  of  potassium  chlorate  (accurately 
■weighed),  are  dissolved  in  20  to  30  gm.  of  water  con- 
tained in  a  glass-stoppered  vial.  To  this  are  added  50 
^'■-  "*  To  ■^'  silver  nitrate  solution,  about  5  gm.  of  for- 
malin and  a  few  grams  of  nitric  acid:  the  stopper  is 
then  covered  with  parchment  paper  and  secured,  after 
■which  the  flask  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  hike-warm  ■water 
for  one-half  hour,  shaking  at  frequent  intervals.  After 
cooling  the  excess  of  silver  solution  is  then  estimated 
"^'^'^  tV  ^'  •imnionium  sulpho-cyanide  solution,  employ- 
ing ferric  alum  as  indicator. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Formaldehyde.— 5  cc.  of  for- 
maldehyde sohitiou  (containing  O.14C07  gm.  of  trioxy- 
methylene)  with  about  1  gm.  of  potassium  chlorate,  sev- 
eral grams  of  nitric  acid  and  ."lO  cc.  of  a  J_  X  silver 
nitrate  solution  are  mixed  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask  and 


treated  as  ilirected  above  for  one-half  hour.  The  end 
of  the  reaction  may  1h>  told  by  shaking  and  warming  the 
mixture,  whereby  the  clear  superinitant  fluid  liecomi-s 
turbid.  When  cold,  the  excess  of  silver  is  titrated  by 
means  of  -^j^  X  ammonium  sulpho-cyanide  solution, 
using  ferric  alum  as  indicator.  The  i|uantity  of  formal- 
ileh.vde  is  then  i-stimated  b.v  mulliplying  the  numlN-r  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  silver  solution  used  by  O.OdO. 


DELICACY    OF    THE    VARIOUS    TEST    REAC- 

TIOXS   OF   THE   METALS.— Xeumunn   (Chem.    Ztg., 

'96,   7t5.3)    has   compiled   the  various    test    reactions   of  a 

number  of  metals,  with  their  limits  of  delicacy,  thus: 
Metal.  Keagi'iil.  Limits  of   Delicacy. 

Arsenic  (AsjO^. .  .Lime  water  1  :  4,(MI0 

Electrolysis   1  :  l.oO) 

Antiiiiouy Sulpbiiretted  hydrogen   1:100.000 

Lime  water 1  :  l,ailil 

Potassium  carbonate 1  :  2,000 

Lead Sulphuric  acid    1  :  40,000 

SiMlluiii  sulphate   1:5,000 

Potassium  carbonate  1  :  20,000 

Potassiuui  ferrocvaiiide   1  :  18,000 

Potassium    ioiliile    1  :  18,00(1 

Coclilueai   solution    1  :  4(X),0()() 

Cadmium Sodium   sulpliydrate ^  . .   1  :  ZaO.um 

Potassium   ferr*)i-vauide 1:10,000 

So.liuia    hydrate    1:50,000 

Sodium    carbonate    1  :  20,000 

Iron  (le) Ammonium  hvdrate  1  :  800,0(HJ 

Smlium  sulph.vdrate 1  :  700.000 

Iron  (OU8) Potassim   ferrieyanide 1  :  4-IO,(KK» 

Amiuouium  hydrate 1  :  500,0(XI 

Oxallo  acid    1  :  5.000 

Tannic   acid    1  :  440.000 

Sodium    sulph.vdrate    1  :  7(X),00o 

Iridium Cone,   sulphuric  acid  and  am- 
monium  nitrate    1  :  1,000,000 

Potassium Platinic   chloride    1  :  205 

Tartaric  acid    1  :  220 

Cobalt Potassium  xantbogenate   1:100.000 

Aqua   ammonia    1:40.000 

Sodium    sidphvdrate    1  :  l,(X10.nn<) 

Caustic  soda   1  :  10.000 

Copper Potassium    ferrocyanide    ....  1  :  KO.OOo 

Aqua   ammonia    1  :  50.000 

Sulphuretted  h.vdrogen  1:500.000 

Potassium   arseuite    1:10,000 

Sodium  sulphvdrate 1  :  700.000 

Sodium   hydrate    1:30,000 

Potassium    carbonate    1  :  14,000 

Hydrobromic   add    1  :  10,000 

Tr.  guaiac  and  prussic  acid..   1  ;  .VW.OOo 

Magnesium Aqua   ammonia    1  :  6,(X>0 

.\qua  ammonia  and  phosphor- 
ic acid   1  :  200,000 

ftlanganese Silver     nitrate     and     sodium 

hydrate    1  :  20,000 

Aqua   ammonia    1:100.000 

Sodium    sulphydrate    1  :  500,000 

Nickel Kromine   and     potassium    h.v- 

drate    1 

Potassium   ferrocyanide   1 

.\qua   ammonia    1 

Sodium    sulphydrate    1 

Sodium    h.vdrate    1 

.Lime    water    1 

Potassium  ferrocvanide   1 

Alkali  hvdrates   1  :  6.000 

Mereurous  Salts.  .K.idium  chloride  -. 1  :  80,000 

Alkali  hydrates   1  :  80.000 

Potassium  carbonate 1  :  7,000 

Silver Potassium   iodide    1:4,000 

Potassium  chromate    1  :  10.000 

Potassium  arsenate   1  :  10,000 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 1  :  35.000 

Sodium   chloride    1:24.000 

Zinc .\qua  ammonia    1  :  6.(X>0 

Ammonium   carbonate    1  :  8.(XX» 

Ammonium  sulphydrate   1  :  lOO.Ottri 


Mercuric  Salts. 


1.000.000 

100,000 

10.000 

1.000.000 

10.(K)0 

4,000 

L50O 


PRELIMIXARY  BUTTER  AXD  FAT  TESTS.— 
Gantter's  tests  have  been  revised  by  Vogtherr  (Phar. 
Centh.l.  calling  attention  to  their  value  as  preliminary 
tests  for  distingtiishing  pure  butter  from  admixtures  and 
other  fats.    The  general  procedure  is  as  follows: 

(1)  5  gm.  of  butter  (or  any  fat)  containetl  in  a  por- 
celain capsule  are  covered  with  10  cc.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  l.S.3.5).  and  then  well  stirred  with 
a  glass  rod  until  fusion  takes  place,  adding  if  necessary 
for  this  one  or  two  drops  of  water.  The  mass  is  then 
warmed  slightl.v  (cautiously)  by  a  low  flame:  if  the  but- 
ter contains  salt  the  mass  froths  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  fumes:  when  the  frothing  has  passed  off 
the  vapors  of  sulphurous  anhydride  appear,  due  to  reduc- 
tion of  the  sulphuric  acid  b.v  the  gl.rcerin  and  fatty 
acids.    As  soon  as  the  vapors  of  sulphurons  anhydride 
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:in'  iMitircd  (aecompaiiip'l  Ij.v  slislit  frothing  agiiin)  the 
iiiiiss  is  allowed  to  cool,  a  UkIU  froth  rcinaiiis,  and  tin- 
lullowin;;  ai>iicaraiu'cs  nro  iiotod; 

I'liri'  Imttcr  takvs  on  a  choii-y-rccl  coloi-.  wliilc  iKr 
I'lotli   is  of  a   pale  rose. 

Margarine  takes  on  various  shades  of  bi-ownish-ri'd. 
'The  mass  does  not  beeonie  of  a  uniform  color  at  once, 
lint  tenacious  dark  stripes  are  formed  thronch  the  mass, 
which  is  at  first  fiol'lc"  ,vello\v.  The  froth  is  lif,'hl. 
Iirown. 

Lard  is  colored  nnifcn-ndy  yrllowish-lirown,  while  the 
froth   is  more  of  a  .yellow. 

Mixture  of  Hulter  and  Martcarine  or  Lard.— The  beau- 
tiful cherry  color  of  the  liutter  reaction,  which  is  better 
observed  by  rotatiuR  the  jiorcelain  capsule  about,  is 
chanKcd  to  a  dirty  ta-owuish  violet,  the  brown  shade 
bcinj;  more  and  more  manifest  the  fireater  the  percentage 
cif  foreiKU  fat  present.  The  froth  retains  llie  rose  color 
from  the  butter  present. 

(2)  After  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  fur  an  hour 
or  so  til!  it  has  become  entirely  cold,  lit)  cc,  of  w;iter  are 
added  and  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  rapidly  and  tlior- 
onghly  mixed.  With  pure  butter  the  separated  fatty 
aciils  have  a  gra.v  ami  tiocculent  appearance;  fre<iuenlly, 
however,  the  mass  fuses  and  forms  a  dark  gr;iy  fluid, 
which  gradually  congeals,  the  penetrating  ocbir  of  V(d- 
atile  butter  acids  being  oliscrvable. 

Margarine  separates  a  light-brown  fatty  substance  of 
the  <'(Uisistency  of  cold  creaiu,  which  has  but  little  odor 
ami  (|uickly  congeals  to  a  hard  mass. 

Mixtures  of  butter  and  margarine  containing  K).  20 
ami  .">0  per  cent,  of  the  latter  show  the  follo^^■ing: 

As  long  as  the  butter  is  in  excess,  the  nnxture  still 
shows,  after  stirrin.g  for  one-half  a  minute  a  dark-gray 
color:  after  half  a  miuute  the  fatt.v  acids  of  the  marga- 
rine (not  having  yet  fused),  float  in  the  form  of  white 
granules  in  the  dark-colored  melted  fat,  the  proportion 
ilejiending  upon  the  percentage  (of  margarine')  present. 
After  a  time  these  fatty  acids  congeal,  the  greater  the 
percentage  present  the  more  rapid  is  the  congelation;  the 
fatty  acids  of  pure  liutter  reiuaiu  fluid  at  least  l.">  min- 
utes. 

The  author  aiiplicil  these  reactions  to  various  ollu'r 
fats. 

Lard  gives  in  cold,  with  conccnrated  sulphuric  acid,  a 
yellow  color,  like  juire  butter;  on  heating  the  mass  be- 
comes brownish-yellow,  with  a  yellow  froth.  On  adding 
water  the  fatty  acids  separate  in  voluminous  condition 
(not  fusing),  having  a  light-brown  color,  which  after  a 
while  goes  over  into  a  rose. 

(looso  fat  is  turned  orange  with  suliihiiric  acid  un- 
changed by  heating;  the  froth  is  yellowish  white.  The 
separated  fatty  acids  uiion  the  addition  of  water  form 
a  brownish  white  mass,  whjch  soon  turns  a  violet. 

Tallow  gives  a  .vellowish-brown  color,  with  cold  or  hot 
sulphuric  acid,  paler  than  that  produced  with  lard.  The 
separated  fatty  acids  present  an  appearance  like  that 
from  lard,  hut  do  not  take  on  the  rose  color. 

Tlie  above  tests,  when  carried  out  and  compared  along- 
side those  produced  by  pure  butter,  give  fairly  accurate 
results,  even  if  but  10  per  cent,  of  a  foreign  fat  be  pres- 
ent. Not  only  this,  but  the  chemist  can  readily  form 
conclusions  as  to  the  adulterant  and  frame  his  further 
analysis  with  greater  readiness.  The  butter  test  stands 
as  follows:  '>  gm,  of  the  sample  of  butter  are  stirred 
with  10  cc,  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  por- 
celain capsule,  and  then  heated  cautiously  until  sulphur 
dioxide  is  evolved.  After  a  short  time  the  mixture  takes 
on  a  cherry  red  color,  while  the  froth  is  of  ;i  rose  tint: 
after  the  addition  of  20  cc.  of  water  the  mixture  must 
be  rapidly  stirred  for  30  seconds:  the  separated  fatty 
acids  fuse  to  a  dark-gray  fluid,  smelling  strongly  of  vol- 
atile fatty  acids.  Added  foreign  fats  change  the  violet 
to  brown  lines,  and  the  fatty  acids  retain  their  consis- 
tency, failing  to  fuse  liy  the  heat  generated  in  the  luix- 
turc. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers  whli 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION 

To  Stick  Labels  to  Tin. 

(II.  '1'.  S.)     See  this  .journal,  .luly  2,  ISOfi,  page  12. 


Neutralizing  Cordial. 

(II.  L.  S.I  Sec  formula  Xo,  :i.S,S,  National  Fornuilary, 
reviseil  edition,  A  number  of  additional  formulas  may 
be  found  in   this  journal,  .July  11,  IS'JO,  page  48. 

Arnica  Salve. 

(.T.  A.  I*. I  We  cannot  give  yon  the  formulas  for  tho 
proprietary  articles.  A  satisfactory  arnica  salve  may  be 
made  by  any  one  of  the  three  formulas  given  on  page 
T(il,  I>ec,   10  issue  of  this  journal,   last  year. 


Bismuth  Subgallate. 

(S.  K.  M.)  Bismuth  subgallate  is  insoluble  in  the 
usual  solvents.  It  is  used  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains  as 
;i  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  fermentative  dyspepsias 
and  the  diarrha?as  of  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever. 


tlljertstyrkande  Droppar. 

(S.  B.I  Hijertstyrkande,  or  "heart  strengthening 
drops,"  is  a  common  Swi'dish  name  for  Tinctura  Lavan- 
dula' .Vroiuatica  of  the  Swedish  pharnnu-opo'ia.  This 
preparation  is  identical  with  the  compound  spirit  of  lav- 
eiiiler  of  the  I'.  S,  Phariuacopieia. 

Remedy  That  Will  Blister  In  the  Shortest  Time. 

(.T.  K.I  Blisters  may  be  produced  by  variotis  agents, 
such  as  euphorbium.  mezereon,  iodine,  volatile  oil  of 
mustard,  etc.,  but  the  substanc'e  generally  used  for  the 
puiiiose  is  cantharides,  either  in  the  form  of  the  cerate 
{blister  plaster),  or  as  cantharidal  collodion,  the  latter 
jireparation  being  the  most  (deanly,  though  there  is  sonu> 
danger  of  absorption  uf  llu'  irritant. 

Coloring  Sugar  Red. 

(B.  W.  S.)  Both  solution  of  carmine  and  cochineal  color 
of  the  National  Formulary  •■ire  satisfactory  coloring 
agents.  Various  shades  of  red  are  also  imparted  by  the 
following  coal  tar  colors:  Fuchsin,  acid  fuchsin,  roccel- 
lin,  Bordeaux,  ponceau,  eosin.  erythrosin  and  phloxin. 
These  dyes  are  said  to  bo  harmless  in  the  quantities  uec- 
cssary  to  produce  the  colors  desired. 

Varnish  for  Chocolate  Goods. 

(H.  T.  S.)  Dietericli  gives  ilic  foll.iwing  formula: 

Suiuatra  benzoin    ol"!  grains 

I'ale  shellac    •'><«»  grains 

A'anillin    "  grains 

Alcohol,  enough  to  make Hi  fi.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  benzoin,  shellac  and  vanillin  in  the  alco- 
hol and   filter. 

See  also   "Varnish   for  Confectinncry."   this  journal. 
Oct.   1,   189G,   page  I.ST. 

Mucilage  of  Irish  Moss. 

lO.  F.  L.)  AVe  can  suggest  no  better  formula  than  the 
alternative  process  given  in  the  National  Formulary.  As 
stated  in  the  note  appended  to  the  formula,  the  mucilage 
may  be  made  clear  by  diluting  it  when  freshly  luade  and 
still  hot,  with  about  3  volumes  of  boiling  water,  filtering 
and  then  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  volume  correspond- 
ing to  the  proportions  used.  The  filtration  may  be  great- 
ly facilitated  by  filling  the  filfiu-  loosely  with  absorbent 
cotton,  aiid  pouring  the  liquid  upon  the  latter. 

According  to  ("oblentz,  mucilage  of  a  dark-brown  color 
may  be  readily  bleached  by  adding  a  few  cubic  centime- 
ters of  sulphurous  acid,  agitating  and  then  heating  on  a 
water  bath,  in  a  capsule  until  the  odor  of  the  acid  has 
entirely  disappeared. 
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Effervescent  Citrate  of  Magnesia. 

(W.  A.  C.)  There  is  no  bettor  fornnila  tli;ui  tliat  given 
in  the  United  States  rhnrmacopa'in.  The  National  For- 
mulary, revised  edition,  also  contains  two  general  for- 
mulas for  making  effervescent  powders,  either  one  of 
which  may  be  used  to  produce  an  effervescent  citrate  of 
magnesium.  You  should  have  this  book  by  all  means. 
The  formulas  and  general  observations  and  directions  on 
this  subject  alone  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Disguising  the  Odor  of  Camphor. 

(S.  K.  M.)  There  is  probably  nothing  which  will  com- 
pletely disguise  the  powerful  penetrating  odor  of  cam- 
phor. Of  course,  this  odor  may  partially  masked  or 
modified  by  such  substances  as  coumarin,  vanillin,  etc. 
Camphor  in  liquid  mi.\tures  like  liniments,  may  be  pretty 
well  covered  by  various  essential  oils,  but  just  what  sub- 
stances are  best  suited  for  the  purpose  depends  upon  the 
manner  or  preparation  in  which   the  camphor  is  to  be 

used.  

Quinine  Sulphate  and  Syrup  Iron  Iodide. 
(W.  A.  C.)    The  following  proscription  is  incompatible 
and  should  not  be  dispensed: 

Quinine    sulphate    2%  drams 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid 2     drams 

Syrup  iodide  of  iron 2     drams 

Syrup 1     ounce 

Water,  enough  to  make   2     ounces 

Iodine  is  liberated  from  syrup  iodide  of  iron  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  this,  with  the  undecomposed  iodide  pre- 
cipitates the  quinine.  If  the  prescription  be  used  at  all 
the  syrup  iodide  of  iron  should  be  omitted. 

Cigar  Flavorings. 

(R.  L.  R.)  The  following  are  from  the  Era  Formulary: 

(1)  Orris  root   4  ounces 

Valerian  root   4  ounces 

Tonka    4  ounces 

Vanilla   2  drams 

Jamaica    rum    8  pints 

(2)  Fluid  extract  valerian 1  ounce 

Tincture  of  tonka  beans 8  ounces 

Alcohol,  to  complete lU  ounces 

(3)  Tincture  valerian 4  drams 

Butvric  ether    4  drams 

Tincture   vanilla    2  drams 

Spirit   nitrous   ether 1  dram 

Alcohol 5  ounces 

Water,  to  complete 1  pint 

Metal  Polish. 

(W.  A.  H.)  One  of  the  following  may  answer  your  pur- 
pose. We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  proprietary 
article: 

1.)  Tripoli    1  pound 

Whiting   1  pound 

Pumice,  powdered %  pound 

Oleic  acid   4  ounces 

Petrolatum,  enough  to  make  a  soft  paste. 

2.)  The  Era  Formulary  is  authority  for  this  one: 

Oxalic  acid 1  ounce 

Crocus  martis   2  ounces 

Whiting 4  ounces 

Water  1  pint 

Mix,  and  shake  before  using.  This  preparation  makes 
a  good  polishing  liquid  for  almost  any  kind  of  metal. 
It  may  be  used  dry  (omitting  the  w.ater),  or  applied  with 
a  little  oil  with  rubbing,  and  rubbed  dry  with  whiting. 

Hog  Cholera. 

(S.  K.  M.)  See  outline  of  treatment  suggested  by  the 
veterinarian  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  this 
journal,  Nov.  21,  189.5,  page  654.  The  following  formu- 
la published  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  about 
as  efficacious  as  anything  known  as  a  preventive  and 
remedy:  Wood  charcoal,  1  pound;  sulphur,  1  pound; 
salt,  2  pounds;  sodium  hyposulphite.  2  pounds;  sodium 
sulphate,  1  pound;  antimony  sulphide,  1  pound.  Give 
a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  in  sloppy  feeds,  as  bran, 
middlings,  crushed  oats,  etc.,  once  a  day  to  a  150-pound 
hog. 


A  formula  ascribed  to  Dr.  Ilaubner,  dean  of  the  Dres- 
den Veterinary  College,  is  this  one:  Sodium  bicarbonate, 
2  parts;  gentian  root,  2  parts:  ginger,  3  parts;  sodium  ni- 
trate, 1  part;  chalk,  8  parts.  As  a  prophylactic,  give  1 
to  2  tcaspooufuls  twice  a  day;  as  a  cure,  give  1  table- 
spoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

Moder  Draaber. 

(S.  B.)  In  Scandinavian  communities  "Tinctura  Cas- 
torei  Thebaiea"  is  usually  dispensed  as  "Moder  Dra- 
aber," or  "Mother  Drops."  The  original  formula  for 
this  preparation  is  the  following: 

Opii  1  dram 

Amnion,  carbon,  pyrooleos 3  drams 

Asaf(Btida?   6  drams 

Castorei    12  drams 

Alcohol  dilut 15  ounces 

A  more  modern  formula,  however,  is  the  one  given  by 
Hager,  in  "Manuale  Pharmaceuticum  seu  Promptua- 
rium." 

Castor 20  grams 

Asafcetida : 10  grams 

Water  of  ammonia; 

Powdered  opium,  of  each 5  grams 

Alcohol   150  grams 

Mix,  allow  to  stand,  and  filter. 

Prescription  Reading. 

(S.  B.)  We  cannot  reproduce  the  prescription  you  sub- 
mit. However,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
second  and  third  ingredients.  Following  the  prescrib- 
er's  abbreviations  the  prescription  is: 

Gram. 
R 

Acid.   mur.   dil CO. 

Aq.  laurocoras, 

Syr.  rub.  id aa      15. 

Aq ad    250 

M.  Sig.  3j  3  times  a  day  15  minutes  after  meals. 
The  second  and  third  ingredients  are  "aqua  lauro- 
cerasi"  (cherry-laurel  water)  and  "syrupus  rubi  idjei" 
(syrup  of  raspberry),  respectively.  The  former  is  official 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  latter  may  be  found 
in  our  own  Pharmacopoeia.  The  prescription  is  evidently 
one  for  gastric  indigestion. 

Witch  Hazel  Jelly. 

(J.  W.  K.) 

(1)  Mucilage  of  Irish  moss,  N.  F 4  fl.  ounces 

Glycerin    t>  tl.  ounces 

Witch  hazel  water,  N.  F 4  il.  ounces 

Cologne  water   2  fl.  ounces 

Sodium  borate   30  grains 

Dissolve  the  sodium  borate  in  the  witch  hazel  water, 
mix  with  3  fluid  ounces  of  glycerine  and  with  the 
cologne,  add  slowly  to  the  mucilage  previously  mixed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  glycerin.  After  standing  a 
few  hours  strain  the  mixture. 

(2)  Tragacanth,  in  powder IGO      grains 

Glycerin   5%  A-  ounces 

Water    5^4  A-  ounces 

Witch  hazel   water,  N.  F 5V4  fl.  ounces 

Triturate   the  tragacanth  with  the   glycerin,   water 

and  witch  hazel  water  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  then  per- 
fume as  desired. 

Chicken  Cholera. 

(S.  K.  M.)  1.)  A  remedy  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  strong  alum  water;  3  or  4  tea- 
spoonfuls  are  directed  to  be  given  daily,  mixed  with  corn 
meal. 

2.)  Carbolic  acid,  crystals  2  ounces 

Sodium  hyposulphite 2  ounces 

Water  1  gallon 

Dissolve.  Add  to  each  gallon  of  the  drinking  water 
used  by  the  fowls  1  or  2  ounces  of  the  above  solution,  or 
the  solution  may  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  with 
a  mash  made  of  ground  grain  or  other  food. 

3.)  Sulphuric  acid 1  fl.  ounce 

Sulphate  of  iron   16  ounces 

Water    1  gallon 

Mix.    Add  1  ounce  of  this  mixture  to  a  pint  of  water. 
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and  supply  in  place  of  water  to  drink, 
meal  or  other  food. 


Or,  mix  with 


Syrup  of  Bromides. 

(R.  F.  T.)  We  cannot  give  you  llio  foruiiila  for  the 
proprietnry  preparation.  A  syrup  containing  a  number 
of  medicinal  bromides  is  this  one: 

Potassium  bromide 040     grains 

Sodium   bromide   640     grains 

.Vmmonium  bromide 384     grains 

Calcium  bromide 192      grains 

Lithium  bromide 64     grains 

Tincture  at  vanilla,  U.  S.  P Vj  U-  ounce 

Sugar lOVj  ounces 

Water,  cnougli  to  make 1     pint 

Dissolve  the  bromides  in  %  pint  of  water,  add  the 
tincture  of  vanilla  and  filter.  In  the  filtrate  dissolve  the 
sugar  without  heat  and  strain.  Each  fluidram  of  (he 
syrup  contains  5  grains  each  potassium  and  sodium  bro- 
mides: 3  grains  ammonium  bromide:  \\'-<  graius  calcium 
bromide  and  Y-<  grain  lithium  bromide.  The  preparation 
raay  be  otherwise  flavored,  or  colored,  if  desired. 

Silver  Nitrate,  Potassium  Iodide  and  Alkaloids. 

(Reader)  submits  the  following  prescription  for  criti- 
cism: 

Silver   nitrate    %  dram 

Potassium  iodide   4      drams 

Morphine  sulphate    1       grain 

Strychnine   sulphate    1       grain 

Mix  and  make  into  30  pills. 
Use  as  directed. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  dispense  it.  Silver  ni- 
trate is  incompatible  with  potassium  iodide,  insoluble 
iodide  of  silver  being  formed.  Potassium  iodide  is  also 
incompatible  with  the  sulphates  of  morphine  and  strych- 
nine. By  using  an  excipient  like  petrolatum  and  paraUin 
melted  together,  these  reactions  may  possibly  be  avoided 
until  the  pills  are  taken.  However,  such  a  combination 
is  an  injudicious  one.  The  size  of  the  pills  when  com- 
pleted is  enough  to  condemn  the  prescription. 


Alkaline  Antiseptic  Fluid. 

(R.  P.  F.)  We  cannot  give  you  the  formula  for  the 
proprietary  article.  A  preparation  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  is  the  following  (Seller): 

Sodium  bicarbonate 1      ounce 

Sodium  biborate   1      ounce 

.Sodium  benzoate 20      grains 

Sodium  salicylate 20      grains 

Eucalyptol 10      grains 

Thymol 10      grains 

Menthol   5      grains 

Oil  gaultheria   6      drops 

Glycerin   S\'-2  ounces 

Alcohol   2      ounces 

Water,  q.  s.  to  make IG      pints 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  8  pints  of  water,  and  the  eucalyp- 
tol, thymol,  menthol  and  the  oil  of  wintergreen  in  the 
alcohol.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  add  the  glycerin  and 
enough  water  to  complete  the  measure,  allow  to  stand  24 
hours  and  filter. 


Potassium  Iodide,  Mercuric  Chloride  and  Morphine 
Acetate. 

(W.  A.  W.)    The  following  prescription  should  not  be 
dispensed: 

Potassium  iodide 3     drams 

Mercuric  chloride   1     grain 

Potassium  bromide   5     drams 

Ammonium    bromide    130     grains 

Morphine  acetate 2      grains 

Fluid  extract  ipecac 21,^  drams 

Water,  enough  to  make 8     ounces 

Teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  of  water  4  times  a  day. 
A  more  incompatible  prescription  can  hardly  be  writ- 
ten. Potassium  iodide  is  incompatible  with  mercuric 
chloride,  morpliiiie  acetate  and  fluid  extract  of  ipecac. 
Mercuric  chloride  is  also  incompatible  with  nearly  every- 
thing else  in  the  prescription.  These  reactions,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  order  in  which  the  various  substances 
are  brought  together. 


Tasteless  Quinine. 

(W.  A.  C.)  We  cannot  give  a  furuiula  for  the  proprie- 
tary article.  A  formula  under  the  title  "tasteless  syrup 
of  quinine"  was  communicated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
tJommittee  on  National  Fornudary  of  the  A.  I'll.  A.  in 
1802,  as  follows:  Tannin,  120  grains:  quinine  sulphate, 
320  grains:  water  and  peppermint  water,  of  each,  16 
fluid   ounces. 

Fenner  gives  this  formula  umler  the  title  of  "tasteless 
chill  syrup:" 

2.)  Quinine  sulphate 128  graius 

I'otassiuni  carbonate    11(1  grains 

Saccharin 40  grains 

Solution  potassium  arsenite 2  jl.  drams 

Spirit   cinnamon    4  fl.  drams 

Water 1  H.  ounce 

Syrup,  enough  to  make 16  fl.  ounces 

Rub  the  quinine,  potassium  carbonate  and  saccharin  in 
a  mortar  with  the  water,  add  the  solution  of  potassium 
arsenite  and  spirit  of  cinnamon,  then  gradually  add 
syrup,  rubbing  all  together  to  a  uniform  mixture. 


Local  Remedy  for  Cancer. 

(J.  K.)  Arsenic  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  nearly  all  of 
the  local  applications  recommended  for  the  cure  of  can- 
cer. Considerable  information  upon  the  use  of  arsenic 
in  this  way  may  be  found  under  arsenious  acid  in  the 
United  States  Dispensatory.  Marsden's  "Cancer  Paste" 
(see  this  journal,  Aug.  33,  1890.  p.  209)  may  be  said  to 
be  a  typical  formula.  Another  formula  is  that  for  Es- 
march's  "Painless  Cancer  Powder,"  which  is  said  to 
contain  arsenious  acid  10  grains,  morphine  hydrochlorate 
10  grains,  calomel  80  grains,  acacia  480  grains. 

Applications  of  this  character  should  never  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  incompetent  persons.  Arsenic  as 
a  caustic  is  not  only  in  its  action  diflicult  to  regulate,  but 
dangerous  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  resulted  from 
the  ver.v  read.v  way  in  which  it  is  absorbed  by  the  skin. 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  mi.xtures 
containing  chloride  of  zinc,  tartar  emetic  and  other  es- 
charotics.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  recommend  how 
they  shall  be  used. 


Fruit  Extracts  by  the  Cold  Process. 

(I.  S.)  Your  request  is  somewhat  obscurely  stated,  but 
we  understand  you  wish  a  process  for  obtaining  fruit 
flavors  without  the  use  of  heat.  This  may  be  done  by 
first  carefully  selecting  the  fruits,  throwing  out  the  un- 
ripe or  decayed  ones.  Then  mash  the  fruit  in  a  tub  or 
barrel  by  means  of  a  wooden  pounder,  and  leave  the 
pulp  in  a  cool  place  until  the  liquid  appears  perfectly 
bright.  This  procedure  is  necessary  to  separate  gummy 
matter  from  the  juice.  Now  press  out  and  add  1  ounce 
of  alcohol  to  each  pint  of  the  juice,  allow  to  stand  for 
12  hours,  and  filter.  The  product  may  now  be  worked 
up  into  syrup  b.v  the  addition  of  sugar,  or  it  may  be 
preserved  and  bottled. 

The  Era  Formulary  gives  this  general  process  for  pre- 
paring true  fruit  flavors:  Make  a  pulp  of  select  fruit: 
squeeze  it  out  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  Imttle,  filling  it 
to  the  shoulder,  cork  tight,  and  fasten  the  cork  with 
wire.  Put  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour.  Let  the  cooling  take  place  in  the  water,  and 
then  cork.  Wax  the  cork.  Keep  cool  and  in  the  dark. 
When  opened,  use  instantly. 

Domestic  Ammonia  for  Cleaning  Purposes. 

Rub   up   soap   and   borax    with   water  until   dissolved, 
strain  and  add  the  other  ingredients.    The  perfume  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  price. 
(B.  W.  S.) 

1.)  Soft  soap  1     ounce 

Borax    2     drams 

Eau  de  cologne V2  ounce 

Stronger  water  of  ammonia riY^  ounces 

Water,  enough  to  make 12     ounces 

2.)  Sodium  carbonate 20  ounces 

Water  of  ammonia    48  ounces 

Water    32  ounces 

Mix.  .\llow  to  stand  two  or  three  days,  and  then  de- 
cant the  clear  solution  and  bottle. 

3.)  Here  is  a  formula  which  yields  a  cloudy  prepara- 
tion: 

Potassium  carbonate 1     part 

Borax  1     part 

Green  soap   1V4  parts 

Stronger  .water  of  ammonia 4     parts 

Distilled  water 8     parts 

Heat  the  water  and  dissolve  in  it  the  soap  and  potas- 
sium carbonate:  then  add  the  borax,  and,  when  cold  the 
stronger  water  of  ammonia.  If  a  cheap  odor  is  desired 
the  preparation  may  be  perfumed  with  oil  of  mirbane. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  STATE  OF  TRADE. 


The  New    Year    Opens  with   Business  Active   and 
Every  Prospect  of  Improvement. 

New  Yiirk.  .I.uni;ny  ."i. -.li.liii  I".  SpraKUf,  Sliaip  iV 
I>oliiiU''s  Siiutlu'rii  ivprcsi'iiliilivc.  spt'iit  Christinas  in 
New  York  and  dopiirti-il  as.'Hiii  fur  BaltiniDi-i-  i)n  L)f<cni- 
ber  2S>.  Wtu-n  asked  how  lie  fonml  Inisincss  in  thi'  frci' 
silver  sections  of  the  conntry  Mr.  Spracue  said  that  hc' 
was  chiin^  lietter  tliis  year  than  ever  l>efore.  He  was  in- 
clined to  attribnte  this  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  firm's 
liusiness  is  a  prowing  one.  hut  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  trade  generally  is  better  to-day  in  all  the  South 
country   than   it   was  a  year  ago. 

"Tliere  is  considerable  talk  in  some  parts  of  the  South 
about  the  hard  timi-s,"  said  Mr.  Sprague,  "but  a  careful 
estimate  made  from  a  personal  canvass  of  the  retail 
druggists  in  twenty  Southern  towns  by  representatives 
of  Sharp  &  Dohme.  proves  that  the  sales  and  protits  of 
1891!  are  greater  than  those  of  1895.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  business  is  looking  up  down  there,  and  in  those 
sections  where  the  cotton  was  sold  early  in  the  season 
the  outlook  is  especiall.v  bright." 

The  general  feeling  among  local  wholesalers  is  that 
the  new  year  opens  with  very  bright  prospects.  At 
Schieffelin  &  Co.'s,  it  was  said  that  it  was  too  soon  to 
report  from  the  number  of  orders  already  sent  in  what 
the  season  is  to  be.  but  there  was  a  hopeful  feeling,  and 
many  customers  had  promised  orders  after  the  1st  of 
this  month.  McKesson  &  Robbins  are  experiencing  a 
great  deal  of  business,  and  express  contidence  in  the 
good  times  coming.  One  grouml  for  their  faith  is  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  season  for  stock  replenishing. 
Bruen.  Ritcliey  &  Co.  are  very  hopeful,  and  report  that 
business  is  already  flourishing  with  them.  Similar  re- 
ports come  from  the  importers  ami  maimfacturers.  W. 
P.  Ungerer.  essential  oils,  reports  good  Imsiness  with 
soap  manufacturers,  and  C.  G.  Euler,  of  Aiitoine  (''hiris. 

finds  trade  lively. 

*     *     * 

Boston,  January  2. — There  is  a  more  clieerfnl  feeling 
iu  the  wholesale  drug  trade  just  now  than  there  has 
been  before  in  a  long  time.  (Ine  house  after  another 
speaks  of  the  outlook  as  bright,  and  trade  already  is 
brisk  in  some  quarters.  It  appears  to  be  the  realization 
of  the  hope  so  often  expressed  here  in  1S9(!:  that  with 
the  new  year  there  would  come  a  revival  of  the  right 
sort:  not  a  spasmodic  jump,  but  a  steady  gain  from 
mouth  to  month. 

At  Cutler  Bros.  &  Co.'s  Mr.  Charles  Cutler  says  that 
they  have  no  cause  for  complaint  about  trade  now. 
Money  is  coming  in  better,  too.  This  week  has  been 
used  for  stock-taking,  and  next  Monday  the  salesmen 
start  out  again. 

West  &  Jenney  say  that  trade  is  good.  True,  there  is 
not  really  a  rush  of  orders,  but  the  amount  is  satisfac- 
tory.   Collections,  however,  are  still  slow. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  Rust  &  Richardson  Company, 
says  that,  as  he  sees  the  situation,  trade  is  not  ouly  bet- 
ter, but  it  is  improving  steadily.  His  house  also  finds 
that  it  is  easier  than  it  was  to  get  bills  paid. 

George  C.  Goodwin  &  Co,  report  that  business  is 
really  brisk,  though  mone.v  is  coming  in  slowly.  Like 
other  houses,  Goodwin  &  Co,  have  been  taking  account 
of  stock,  and  will  scatter  their  salesmen  next  week. 

Carter,  Carter  &  Kilham  report  no  marked  change, 
which  means,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a  steadil.v 
good  trade.  The  Heath  Drug  Company  has^found  traile 
slow,  except  in  the  matter  of  liottled  goods,  iu  which  de- 
partment there  has  been  a  lively  demand.  Money  is 
still  hard  to  collect.  At  Gilinan  Brothers  it  is  stated 
that  trade  is  noticeably  better. 


Chicago,  .Taiiuary  2. — There  is  littli-  to  report  this  week 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  trade.  There  are  lots  of  people 
getting  over  "that  head,"  and  drug  jobbers  are  all  bns.v 
taking  stock.  The  firms  report  the  usual  voluini-  for 
this  season. 

Morrisson,  IMiimmer  &  Co.  to-day  rejiorti'd  a  Imsy  day, 
anil  Robert  .Stevenson  that  tln'  usual  amount  of  business 
had   been   going  on. 

I'eter  \'an  Sehaack  said:  '"\Vc  are  all  busy  taking  in- 
ventories, getting  read.v  to  weigh  the  pig  for  189(>.  Thi- 
usual  quiet  of  the  first  of  the  year  permeates  all  lines  of 
business,  though  all  look  hopefully  to  the  new  year.  The 
recent  bank  failures  were  not  iiulieative  of  bad  times. 
Imt  of  ontragi'iuisly  careless  banking." 


St.  I'aul.  Minn..  .lanuary  1. — Business  in  Minnesota's 
capital  city  is  jogging  along  at  the  same  old  gait.  "Just 
•sivso,"  reply  wholesalers  and  retailers  alike  to  the  Era's 
patent  pumping  process,  "We  are  still  smiling,"  says 
Buyer  I'ierson,  of  the  Ryan  Drug  Company,  and  their 
smiles  certaiul.v  are  not  like  Tom  Moore's  "light  on 
graves,  with  rank  cold  hearts  beneath  it,"  but  indicate 
their  satisfacticui  with  the  way  things  generally  are 
going.  Xoyes  Bros.  &  Cuth-r  are  in  a  similar  category. 
No  conspicuous  variation  iu  the  situation  as  it  has  ex- 
isted for  the  past  month  has  developed  since  the  last 
report.  In  a  word,  druggists  are  holding  their  own  and 
fighting  something  of  a  waiting  battle,  but  chock  full  of 

hope. 

*    *    * 

Miniu'.ipidis.  Jlinn.,  January  1. — Trade  has  been  quite 
satistactor.v  here  since  the  last  report,  two  weeks  ago. 
The  recent  bank  f.iihtres  in  this  city  did  not  produce  so 
deep  an  imiire.ssion  in  business  circles  but  that  it  will 
soon  pass  away.  The  banks  that  suspended  were  all 
comparatively  small  concerns,  and  their  su.spensiim  has 
only  resulted  in  clearing  the  financial  sky.  They  were 
disastrous  to  some  imlividuals,  to  be  sure,  yet  will  prove 
of  great  nitinuite  jniblic  lienefit  here.  The  I>ymaii-Eliel 
Drug  Company  rejiorts  its  volume  of  liusiness  consid- 
erably ahead  of  the  similar  period  of  last  year,  with 
a.  very  heavy  holiday  trade — infallible  sign  of  more  pros- 
perous times.  Money  continues  easy,  and  no  serious 
legitimate  c;iuse   for  complaint  exists. 


Slaves  to  Cocaine. 

A  remarkable  story  has  been  sent  nut  from  Jlanches- 
ter.  Conn.,  a  silk-mill  town,  to  the  effect  that  the  cocaine 
habit  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  resiileiits  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  obtain  legislative  restricti(m  of  the  sale 
of  the  drug.  The  evil,  it  is  said,  had  its  inception  when 
a  local  druggist,  a  year  ago,  made  a  preparation  of  co- 
caine and  menthol,  which  could  be  used  as  snuff.  It  was 
intended  as  a  specific  for  asthma,  but  the  prescription 
was  passed  around,  and  now  hundreds  of  people  have 
become  slaves  to  the  stuff.  One  prominent  druggist  is 
reported  as  saying  that,  while  he  has  made  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  sale  of  the  comi)ound,  he  is  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  trying  to  check  the  evil  habit.  It  has 
got  to  such  a  point  that  well-known  men  and  women 
visit  his  house  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  make  him 
go  to  the  store  and  get  the  stuff  for  them,  threateniug 
that  if  he  does  not  they  will  break  into  the  place.  He 
says  their  c<indition  is  pitiable.  The  preparation  costs 
,")0  cents  an  ounce.  Some  of  the  slaves  bu.v  as  much  as 
!S.5  worth  in  a  week.  An  experienced  ph.vsiciau  is  set 
down  as  saying  that  he  never  heard  of  a  place  where 
the  abuse  r)f  the  drug  had  l)ecome  so  general,  and  that 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  town  is  involved. 


.\t  San  Jose,  Cal..  the  Garden  City  Drug  Co.  ha-s 

ojiened    a    new    pharmacy    at    34    West    San    Fernando 
street.     C.  E.  Case,  manager. 
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Better  Pharmaceutical  Journals.  • 

"You  will  observe  that  our  most  advanced  pharma- 
ceutical papers  are  giving  their  readers  much  scientific 
information  of  a  general  character  and  no  longer  confine 
their  articles  to  the  purely  technical  subjects  germane 
to  pharmacy.  You  will  find  that  this  tendency  is  a 
growing  one,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  with  the 
increase  of  intelligence  and  education  among  pharma- 
cists." 

The  above  are  substantially  the  words  employed  by 
the  lecturer  in  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  pharmacy 
in  the  course  of  his  regular  lecture  a  few  days  ago.  The 
speaker  had  been  explaining  to  his  class  the  wonders  of 
cross-fertilization  among  plants.  He  apologized  for  this 
interpolation,  excusing  it  on  the  ground  that  any  and 
all  general  scientific  information  is  of  value  to  the  phar- 
macist, and,  therefore,  it  was  only  not  wholly  out  of 
place  to  mention  such  matters  in  a  lecture  on  botany. 

But  why  is  any  explanation  necessary?  The  speaker's 
faculty  of  observation  was  never  more  accurate  in  dis- 
covering new  floral  species  than  in  leading  him  to  make 
these  remarks.  There  are  a  few  pharmacists  of  the  old 
school  still  alive,  who  view  with  horror  the  desecration 
of  the  sacred  columns  of  the  pharmaceutical  press  with 
general  science  matter,  and,  particularly,  with  pictures 
and  news  articles.  But  these  old  fogies  are  so  far  be- 
hind the  head  of  the  procession  that  they  cannot  hear 
the  faintest  music  from  the  baud,  and  have  fallen  out  of 
step.  The  world  is  moving  on.  Intelligence  is  increas- 
ing. The  human  mind  refuses  to  be  cnimped.  The  live 
pharmaceutical  paper  must  also  be  a  newspaper,  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  recipe  book.  While  depth  may 
be  got  from  specializing,  breadth  must  at  the  same  time 
be  sought  by  scanning  all  the  fields  contiguous  to  the  one 
especially  cultivated,  or  the  best  results,  even  as  a 
specialist,  cannot  be  obtained.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
intellectual  cross-fertilization.  The  mind  shut  up  in  too 
narrow  limits  is  dwarfed. 


The  Free  Alcohol  Question. 

We  learn  from  very  reliable  source  that  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  .loint  Committee  on 
Free  Alcohol  will  at  least  recommend  to  Congress  two 
measures:  First,  that  alcohol  in  a  methylated  or  dena- 
turalized form  be  granted  to  manufacturers  free  of  tax; 
second,  that  a  rebate  of  the  tax  paid  on  alcohol  used  in 
a  pure  form  lie  allowed  on  articles  exported,  whether 
beverages  or  otherwise. 

This  is  all  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
not  reach  far  enough.  What  is  wanted  is  free  alcohol 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  with  all  that  the  adjective 
free  implies.  We  think  that  among  retail  druggists  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point.  What  they  do 
fear  and  do  not  want  is  free  alcohol,  which  shall  be  free 
only  to  the  large  manufacturers,  because  of  restrictions 
and  regulations  which  would  make  its  use  b.v  the  retailer 
inconvenient  and  vexatious.  If  the  small  manufacturer, 
the  retail  druggist,  can  share  in  all  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages from  tax  free  alcohol,  then  he  wants  it,  but 
he  does  not  want  it  granted  upon  such  terms  that  he  not 
only  cannot  profit  from  it,  but  must  be  placed  under  still 
heavier  competition  from  the  large  manufacturer. 
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There  is  no  valid  reason,  however,  wlij-  the  retailer 
should  not  have  free  alcohol.  It  is  believed  that  such 
provisions  can  be  made  in  the  free  alcohol  law  as  will 
enable  the  compounding  of  alcoholic  medicines  to  be  con- 
tinued. But  beyond  this  there  are  advantages  to  the 
retail  druggist  in  a  policy  of  free  alcohol  which  will 
largely  outweigh  the  possible  disadvantages.  The  use 
of  alcohol  in  the  general  household  for  cleaning,  heat- 
ing and  cooking,  for  domestic  purposes,  which  now 
amounts  to  an  appreciable  quantity,  especially  in  the 
large  cities,  would  be  enormously  increased  by  the  great 
reduction  in  price.  The  tax  on  commercial  alcohol,  at 
188°  proof  is  $2.07  a  gallon,  while  the  alcohol  itself 
costs  at  wholesale  about  25  cents.  To  be  able  to  sell  it 
at  the  hirgely  reduced  price  would  permit  it  to  be  used 
for  general  cleaning  purposes  in  the  household.  For  this 
it  has  no  superior  on  account  of  its  power  to  dissolve 
organic  substances.  Then,  too.  its  uses  for  the  lighter 
forms  of  cooking  would  be  enormously  increased,  and 
there  would  at  once  be  placed  upon  the  market  a  very 
great  number  of  spirit  lamps  for  cooking  purposes,  with 
a  great  increase  in  the  sale  of  alcohol.  This  trade  in 
large  part  would  come  to  the  retail  druggist.  It  would 
be  a  staple  trade  to  be  largely  relied  upon.  It  can  be 
surely  counted  upon,  and  it  is  an  offset  to  disadvan- 
tages which  may  be  feared,  but  which  probably  will  not 
exist  in  other  particulars. 

Let  the  entire  retail  drug  trade  unite  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  they  favor  free  alcohol  if  it  be  made  free  for 
the  small  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  large  one,  as  free 
for  the  small  retail  pharmacist  to  manufacture  his  prep- 
arations as  for  manufacturing  by  the  wholesale  druggist, 
the  manufacturing  pharmaceutical  concerns  and  the  pro- 
prietary medicine  interest.  This  is  both  possible  and 
feasible.    Demand  it. 

Qet  Better  Acquainted. 

Much  as  we  regret  to  say  it,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  a  large  class  of  druggists  who  are  unconsciously 
slow  to  grasp  an  opportunity  or  take  all  that  should 
come  to  them.  These  are  the  men  who  sell  what  is 
called  for,  but  never  dream  of  trying  to  push  an  article 
on  their  own  account.  They  act  as  if  they  thought  that 
their  customers  buy  medicines  as  they  do  butcher's  meat, 
and  as  if  the  arts  of  a  clever  salesman  were  of  no  avail 
in  a  drug  store.  They  are  entirely  dependent  for  the 
disposal  of  their  stock  upon  the  demand  created  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  never  lift  a  finger  to  stimulate  that 
demand  or,  least  of  all,  create  a  new  one. 

This  attitude  of  the  druggists  has  led  to  a  curious 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  Because  the 
druggists  do  not  create  a  demand  the  manufacturers 
think  they  cnnnot — as  if  a  druggist's  word  of  recom- 
mendation were  not  often  of  more  avail  than  an  adver- 
tisement crowded  away  in  the  back  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine! Nevertheless,  the  fallacy  exists  in  full  strength, 
and  every  day  manufacturers  are  losing  money  because. 
instead  of  recommending  their  wares  to  the  druggist  and 
trying  to  get  him,  in  turn,  to  recommend  those  wares 
to  his  customers,  they  ignore  him  and  advertise  entirely 
to  the  public.  Putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  is  as 
little  profitable  as  it  is  logical. 

What  the  manufacturers  have  so  far  failed  to  do  for 
themselves  the  pharmaceutical  journals  offer  a  medium 
for  accomplishing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Anniversary 
Number  of  the  Era.  In  its  pages  retailers  and  manufac- 
turers are  brought  into  closer  touch.  The  manufactur- 
ers' plants,  their  products  and  the  broad  lines  of  their 
business  methods  are  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  the  retail  druggist  to  be  a  man  of  his  own  hands, 
buying  what  he  thinks  will  be  most  profitable  to  him 
and  pushing  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  It  is  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  manufacturer  and  retailer  to  get  better 
acquainted.  The  Anniversary  Number  of  the  Era  will 
do  much  to  establish  and  maintain  an  entente  cordiale 
between  them. 


Association  Proceedings. 

The  annual  volume  of  proceedings  published  by  the 
average  pharmaceutical  .tssociation  lacks  much  of  what 
should  constitute  such  a  work.  Viewed  collectively 
these  publications  are  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made," 
and  they  exhibit  a  wonderful  lack  of  uniformity  in  con- 
ception, arrangement,  style  of  indexing  (if  any  index 
be  given  at  all)  and  dimensions.  Some  of  them  really 
seem  to  have  been  gotten  up  without  any  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  their  practical  utility  or  the  information  they 
might   furnish. 

Preserve  your  literature  has  been  a  theme  upon  which 
many  a  homily  has  been  delivered  by  this  and  other 
journals,  and  certainly  the  "proceedings"  is  or  should  be 
an  object  worthy  of  this  consideration.  The  volume 
should  be  made  as  valuable  as  possible  to  the  pharma- 
cist of  the  State  or  territory  over  which  the  association 
has  jurisdiction.  Proceedings  that  are  worth  publishing 
at  all  possess  intrinsic  value,  and  they  should  fairly  rep- 
resent the  aims  of  those  men  who  have  banded  them- 
selves together  for  "mutual  strength  and  advantage." 

In  many  of  the  proceedings  there  is  lacking  just  the 
kind  of  information  the  druggist  should  have  at  ha.id 
and  know  most  about,  viz.,  pharmacy  in  his  own  State. 
The  association  in  this  field  has  possibilities  for  prac- 
tical usefulness.  We  know  that  a  few  of  them  each  year 
publish  the  pharmacy  law  or  a  digest  of  it.  Some  also 
publish  a  list  of  the  registered  pharmacists  in  the  State, 
but  how  many  do?  How  many  keep  their  meml>er8 
posted  on  the  changing  conditions,  legislation,  etc.,  pre- 
sented each  year'?  How  many  publish  a  directory  of  the 
local  associations  in  the  State?  Not  many,  we  are  sure. 
Here  is  a  field  which  every  association  might  with  credit 
to  itself  improve.  Give  the  member  who  takes  interest 
enough  to  save  his  proceedings  volumes  of  a  uniform 
size. 

A  Oood  Example. 

The  Vermont  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  set  an  exam- 
ple the  other  day  which  it  were  well  should  be  followed 
by  other  boards  throughout  the  country.  A  drug  store 
was  damaged  by  fire,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board 
inspected  the  drugs,  and  all  which  were  damaged  or  de- 
teriorated by  reason  of  the  fire  were  condemned  and 
thrown  out.  We  do  not  know  just  how  far  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  would  be  legally  upheld  in  transactions  of 
this  sort,  but  certainly  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  It  is  all 
well  enough  to  have  fire  sales  in  the  dry  goods  business,  • 
but  when  it  comes  to  drugs  nothing  but  the  best  should 
be  allowed  for  use.  Yet  we  have  known  of  instances 
where  drugs  badly  damaged  by  fire  or  other  causes 
have  been  sold  and  used  without  compunction  by  the 
purchaser.  Some  manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals  and 
patent  medicines  are  supposed  to  be  continually  on  the 
lookout  for  job  lots  of  material,  and  to  be  not  over 
scrupulous  as  to  the  quality  of  this  material,  provided 
the  price  of  the  article  is  right,  and  some  cutters  have 
been  accused  of  purchasing  shop-worn  and  fire-damaged 
patent  medicines  at  low  figures  to  supply  the  rapacious 
demand  for  these  articles.  What  would  be  the  best 
way  to  prevent  the  sale  and  use  of  damaged  drugs,  it  is 
hard  to  assert,  but  one  thing  is  sure,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented. The  action  of  the  Vermont  board  furnishes  a 
delightful  precedent. 

Pensions  and  Testimonials. 

Givers  of  testimonials  to  the  merits  of  patent  medi- 
cines should  be  very  careful,  for  there  is  occasionally 
danger  in  this  sort  of  thing.  An  old  soldier  in  Massa- 
chusetts, having  got  into  print  by  reason  of  his  testi- 
monial to  the  "marvelous  cure"  effected  by  a  well-known 
patent  medicine,  was  visited  by  a  Government  agent  to 
see  if  he  really  had  been  made  well.  Upon  assuring  the 
visitor  that  his  testimonial  was  an  honest  one.  he  lost 
his  pension  a  short  time  after.  The  old  soldier  must 
now  be  satisfied  by  the  restoration  of  his  health,  in  lieu 
of  his  customary  quarterly  stipend  from  a  paternal  gov- 
ernment. 
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Oeorge  Merck. 

It  will  probably  surprise  some  druggists  to  learn  that 
the  bearer  of  this  name  is  an  unassumiug  man  of  only 
about  twenty-eight.  It  will  probably  surprise  them  more 
to  be  told  that  the  well  known  firm  of  which  he  is  a 
member  is  not  a  branch  house,  but  an  entirely  independ- 
ent concern  handling  the  output  in  this  country  of  sev- 
eral famous  foreign  laboratories.  One  of  their  most  val- 
uable connections  is  the  house  of  E.  Merck,  of  Darm- 
stadt (founded  in  1668),  and  it  was  in  that  establish- 
ment that  George  Merck  received  his  first  business  train- 
ing. 

He  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  his  father  being  William 
Merck,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  E.  Merck  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  founder.  The  young  man  had  excep- 
tional educational  advantages  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Germany  army,  having  the  rank  of  a  lieuten- 
ant when  he  took  his  discharge.  He  spent  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  London  office  of  E.  Merck,  and  in  1891  came 
to  this  country  to  join  Mr.  Theodore  Weicker  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  American  business.  These  two  gentle- 
men shortly  thereafter  formed  a  copartnership  having  its 
own  capital  and  its  own  policy.  One  of  the  most  recent 
moves  of  decided  importance  undertaken  by  the  firm  was 
to  erect  a  handsome  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Uni- 
versity and  Clinton  places.  New  York,  far  removed  from 
the  traditional  drug  district.  There  they  have  the  most 
perfect  appointments  that  money  can  buy. 

Mr.  Merck  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  in  the 
hovise.  reaching  the  office  each  day  at  8  o'clock,  among 
the  earliest  arrivals.  On  pleasant  days  he  rides  to  the 
office  on  his  bicycle  from  his  home  on  West  Eighty-sixth 
street.  His  home  life  is  exceptionally  happy.  He  was 
married  in  1893,  and  has  two  children.  In  the  summer 
he  usually  goes  abroad  with  his  family  for  three  months, 
as  much  for  business  as  pleasure.  He  is  a  lover  of  man- 
ly sports  and  is  an  accomplished  horseman.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  German  Club  and  various  other  leading 
societies  and  is  much  liked  wherever  he  is  known. 


lODOSINUM. — A  combination  of  iodine  and  albumin 
containing  15  per  cent,  of  iodine.  Sold  in  solution  as 
"Liquor  lodosini,"  containing  10  per  cent,  of  iodine. 


Cotfcspdiidence. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  communications  from  our  read* 
ers  on  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  arc  requested 
to  express  their  vIen'S  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  ntust 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  published  U 
so  requested. 

CONCERNING      THE      MINNESOTA      BOARD     OF 
PHARMACy. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  4. 
To  the  Editor:  The  appointment  of  a  member  on  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  to  succeed  Secretary  H.  Gordon 
Webster  is  developing  into  a  somewhat  acrimonious  con- 
troversy. Mr.  Webster  is  desirous  of  succeeding  him- 
self, and  to  that  end  has  secured  the  indorsement  of 
and  nominatiou  by  the  State  association.  Mr.  Truman 
Griffin — who  waged  war  against  Mr.  Webster  at  the 
association  meeting  last  June,  for  a  place  on  the  com- 
mittee of  five  nominees  as  provided  by  law  from  which 
the  Governor  is  directed  by  statute  to  choose  the  ap- 
pointee, having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  nom- 
ination— is  active  in  the  endeavor  to  purloin  from  Mr. 
Webster  the  appointment,  in  spite  of  his  defeat  for  the 
nomination.  While  Mr.  Grifhn  is  proving  himself  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  the  steel  of  our  efficient  secretary,  it 
can  be  said  without  regard  to  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Griffin 
(which  is  not  questioned),  that  his  efforts  will  certainly 
be  fruitless,  since  such  energies  have,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
as  they  may  prove,  been  provided  for  in  the  law  gov- 
erning appointments;  the  law  is  mandatory  and  admits 
of  no  juggling,  which  Mr.  Griffin  will  learn  by  the  sad 
experience  of  defeat.  The  statute  is  clear  and  concise, 
and  reads  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  from  a  com- 
mittee of  five  pharmacists  who  are  actually  and  prac- 
tically engaged  in  pharmacy  within  the  State,  and  whose 
names  shall  be  presented  by  the  Minnesota  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  It  further  provides  that  any 
vacancy  occurring  at  any  time  shall  be  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  from  the  above  said  five  names.  Mr. 
Griffin,  it  appears,  stimulated  by  the  report  that  L.  A. 
Harding,  a  member  of  the  present  board,  was  about  to 
resign  his  appointment,  is  seeking  the  appointment  to  fill 
such  a  vacancy,  with  a  view  in  that  case  of  succeeding 
Mr.  Webster  as  secretary,  but  in  view  of  the  prescriptive 
character  of  the  law,  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one 
conversant  therewith,  that  Mr.  Griffin's  chances  for  suc- 
cess are  definitely  disposed  of,  for  the  present  at  least, 
and  unless  Governor  Clough  entirely  disregards  the  law, 
a  practice  which  His  Excelleneey  has  proved  himself 
not  given  to,  the  requiem  of  Mr.  Griffin  may  be  sung 
even  before  the  ceremon.v.  "REUBEN." 

•    •    • 

Wabasha,  Minn.,  .January  4,  1897. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  edition  of  December  24,  page 
837,  is  a  letter  from  St.  Paul  in  regard  to  Mr.  L.  A. 
Harding,  and  casts  some  reflections  on  him.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing I  have  known  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  very  active  member,  and  shown  a  great 
interest  in  the  work.  We  have  never  had  a  meeting,  but 
what  Mr.  Harding  has  had  from  one  to  three  papers  on 
some  practical  subject  that  has  been  of  some  benefit  to 
some  one  attending  the  meetings.  If  the  rest  of  the 
druggists  of  the  State  took  the  same  interest  in  the 
association  that  Mr.  Harding  does,  we  would  have  the 
strongest  association  in  the  United  States  and  the  best. 

Mr.  Harding  is  a  man  of  honor  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  would  not  use  his  position  in  the  board  to 
help  his  students  pass  an  examination.  Furthermore, 
the  charge  that  he  issues  circulars  containing  offers  of 
"inside  facilities"  is  false.  I  think  I  have  seen  all  his 
circulars,  and  I  cannot  remember  one  that  contained 
anything  of  the  kind.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received 
one.  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  could  lead  a  man 
to  think  of  any  underhand  work.    Any  one  who  enjoys 
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the  acquninfnnce  of  Mr.  Harding  would  not  think  of  his 
doing  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  the  charges  must 
come  from  one  of  those  druggistR  who  does  not  belong 
to  the  as.soeialion,  but  is  always  whining  and  "tussing" 
the  association  and  the  hoard,  always  looking  out  for 
his  own  interests,  and  not  seeing  any  farther  than  the 
end  of  his  nose.  He  dou't  see  that  if  all  the  druggists 
of  the  State  would  combine  they  could  come  pretty  near 
having  their  own  way  in  a  good  many  things  that  they 
can't  have  now.  1  have  always  looked  up  to  Mr.  Hard- 
ing as  a  first-class  druggist  and  an  honest  man,  and  shall 
continue  doing  so  until  I  find  stronger  proof  to  the 
contrary  than  has  been  presented  ,so  far.  Very  respect- 
fully yours,  L.   TRAUTMAN. 

[The  paragraph  to  which  the  above  correspondent  re- 
fers received  emendation  and  correction  in  the  Kra  last 
week.   .lainiary  7,     Ed.] 


CUTTING  IN   THE  DRUG  BUSINESS. 

No  review  of  the  drug  business,  as  it  e.\ists  to-day  in 
San  Francisco,  says  W.  M.  Soarby  (in  California  Com- 
merce), would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the 
"cutting"  which  now  prevails  so  extensively.  While  the 
same  thing  exists  and  has  existed  for  several  years  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  effects  upon  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness have  been  as  disastrous  elsewhere  as  they  have  here. 
If  the  public  had  been  benefited  to  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, there  would  be  some  consolation,  on  the  principle 
that  "it  is  better  that  one  man  should  die  than  that 
the  whole  people  should  suffer."  It  is  not  easy  to  see. 
however,  that  the  public  have  been  benefited,  while  it  is 
apparent  that  they  have  been  greatly  injured  and  are 
still  suffering  daily   in  many   respects. 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  customers  to  buy  what  they 
need  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the  gratification  being 
usually  proportioned  to  the  reduction  obtained.  Whether 
the  seller  makes  a  reasonable  profit  or  suffers  an  unbear- 
able loss,  is  no  concern  of  average  purchasers,  who  only 
consider  how  cheaply  they  can  buy  their  supplies.  The 
desire  to  obtain  goods  at  low  prices  may  be  fostered  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  persons  feel  it  a  hard.ship  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay  a.  fair  price  for  what  they 
need.  This  condition  has  actually  been  brought  about 
in  the  drug  trade  by  the  persistent  advertising  of  certain 
cutters,  who  have  endeavored  to  create  the  impression 
that  they  are  the  friends  of  the  public,  and  that  all 
others  are  extortioners,  if  not  swindlers.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  extortion  and  the  swindling  (if  there  be  any  al 
all)  are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the  cut  stores  than  in 
those  which  make  less  pretense  or  friendship  for  the 
dear  public.  If  only  the  latter  knew  the  inside  workings 
of  the  loud-advertising  cut  stores,  they  would  give  them 
a  wide  berth.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued to  make  advertising  at  cut  rates  pay. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  every  article  which  is  adver- 
tised at  cut  rates  is  displaced,  as  far  as  possible,  in  these 
stores  by  one  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  is  either 
an  imitation  or  a  substitution.  They  advertise  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  for  instance,  at  a  fraction  less  than  a  whole- 
sale house  will  sell  it  for  by  the  dozen.  When  the  would- 
be  purchaser  calls  for  a  bottle,  he  is  met  with  the  in- 
formation, very  adroitly  presented,  and  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  disinterestedness,  that  the.v  have  another 
sarsaparilla  that  is  very  much  better,  and  is  sold  at 
about  the  same  price.  Should  the  customer  show  unwill- 
ingness to  buy  the  substituted  article,  every  effort  is 
made  to  dissuade  him  from  buying  the  thing  advertised, 
and,  unless  he  be  a  person  determined  to  get  what  he 
wants  or  nothing,  he  will  be  apt  to  leave  the  store  with 
something  else  than  the  article  he  intended  to  buy.  As  a 
spur  to  the  clerks  to  exert  their  utmost  cunning  in  ef- 
fecting sales  of  these  substitute  preparations,  a  commis- 
sion is  allowed  them  on  all  such  sales,  but  on  no  other. 
It  is  stated  that  one  cut  store  in  this  city  will  not  retain 


a  salesman  who  cannot  succeed  in  selling  from  one-half 
to  one-third  as  many  of  their  own  preparations  as  of 
those  of  which  are  advertiseil.  In  most  businesses  the 
proprietors  advertise  goods  which  they  wish  to  sell,  but 
in  the  drug  business  not  one  of  them  that  advertises  pat- 
ent medicines  at  cut  rates  wants  to  sell  the  articles  ad- 
vertised, with  the  exception  noted  below.  The  fact  that 
these  people  in<lustriously  advertise  popular  remedies, 
spending  large  amounts  of  nione,v  to  do  it,  and  then  en- 
gage clerks  for  the  very  purpose  of  not  selling  them 
shows  that  there  is  a  "nigger  in  the  fence"  somewhere. 

The  practice  of  having  one  or  two  articles  as  leaders, 
selling  them  at  about  cost  price,  obtains  in  many  kinds 
of  business,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  the  total  volume 
of  sales  of  such  articles  being  inconsiderable  as  comp;ired 
with  the  rest  of  the  trade.  But  in  retail  drug  stores  the 
number  of  sales  at  cut  rates  and  the  aggregate  volume 
of  business  doni'  in  them  is  very  liirge  as  comp.'ired  with 
the  total  sales,  comprising  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  whole,  according  to  the  locality  and  character  of  the 
business  done.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  incidental 
sales  of  other  goods  and  the  general  increase  in  busi- 
ness resulting  from  cut-rate  advertising  are  not  sufH- 
cient  to  make  the  business  remunerative  without  some 
other  source  of  profit.  This  is  found  in  their  own  propri- 
etary preparations  which  they  manage  to  sell  in  place  of 
those  which  they  advertise.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
success  of  that  method  of  doing  business  depends  iiiron 
substitution,  substitution,  substitution,  all  along  the  line. 

Much  adroitness  is  shown  in  advertising  these  goods, 
so  that  the  public  are  led  to  believe  that  their  own  prep- 
arations are  not  their  own  but  somebody  else's.  They 
scarcely  ever  (if  ever)  bear  the  name  of  the  cutter,  but 
are  often  marked  with  the  name  of  some  fictitious  firm  in 
a  far  distant  city.  Hence  we  find  "IJlack's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral, manufactured  by  the  Black  t'hemical  Company, 
New  York,"  or  "Barker's  Sarsaparilla,  made  by  Barker 
&  Co.,  New  Orleans,"  etc.  The  advertisements  read 
something  like  this: 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla    6.5c. 

Hood's  Pills   15c. 

Ayer's   Sarsaparilla    65c. 

Barker's  Sarsaparilla 70c. 

Ayer's   Cherry    Pectoral 65c. 

regular  price.  .fl.tJd,  and  so  on.  By  strenuous  efforts  to 
sell  Black's  Pectoral  and  Barker's  .Sarsaparilla.  and 
equally  strenuous  efforts  not  to  .sell  the  others,  they  make 
sufficient  sales  on  preparations  that  yield  a  very  large 
profit  to  "even  up"  the  day's  business.  How  long  will 
the  public  he  gulled  this  way? 

But  there  are  other  ways,  not  generally  considered 
reputable,  by  which  those  people  make  cutting  remun- 
erative. In  some  cases  a  physician  is  engaged  to  pre- 
scribe gratuitously  for  all  comers  who  may  desire  his 
advice,  or  some  glib-tongued  druggist,  having  no  shadow 
of  qualification  to  act  as  a  physician,  does  the  prescrib- 
ing himself.  Of  course,  medicines  so  prescribed  are  al- 
ways charged  for  pretty  stiffly.  There  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  the  enterprising  druggist  manages  to  keep 
even  with  the  world. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  if  people 
only  knew  the  inside  workings  of  these  establishments 
they  would  be  very  much  on  their  guard  in  dealing  with 
them.  The  effect  of  all  this  advertising  and  cutting  has 
been  to  create  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that 
the  average  druggist  is  an  extortioner,  and  that  goods 
can  be  had  in  a  drug  store  for  almost  any  price  they  may 
choose  to  offer. 

Instead  of  competition  having  benefited  the  public  by 
securing  to  them  better  goods  at  reasonable  prices,  the 
result  has  been  that  they  are  now  supplied  with  poorer 
goods,  though  generally  at  lower  prices.  The  reputable 
pharmacist  who  sells  only  genuine  goods  finds  himself 
compelled  to  meet  prices  that  are  made  by  those  who  sell 
cheaper  or  imitation  goods,  the  public,  unfortunately, 
in   the  majority   of  cases   being  usually  unable  to  dis- 
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crimiuate,   because  they  know  nothiiis  of  the  value  of 
most  01"  the  things  the  druggist  sells. 

When  ladies  buy  dry  goods  or  men  hardware,  they 
hare  an  approximate  idea  at  least  of  the  value  of  the 
articles  they  are  purchasing.  The  same  persons  having  a 
prescription  compounded,  or  buying  drugs  and  medicines, 
are  quite  unable  to  determine,  even  appro.\imately,  the 
value  of  the  article  supplied  them.  Herein  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  unscrupulous  druggist,  who.  in  most  cases, 
turns  cutter  that  he  may  have  the  larger  scope  tor  his 
questionable  transactions. 


WO.ME.V  AS  PHARMACISTS. 

By  U.  D.  DIETltlClI. 

[Very  much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  opening  the  field 
•of  pharmacy  for  cultivation  by  the  gentler  sex.  Woman 
is  making  herself  very  welcome  in  this  field,  but  there 
are  some  who  do  not  think  it  a  suitable  sphere  for  her 
activity.  It  is  but  fair  to  give  this  other  side  a  chance  to 
present  its  objections.  The  writer  of  the  following  is 
one  of  the  objectors,  and  we  print  his  paper  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Washington  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association. — Ed.  Era.] 

When  this  subject  is  announced  I  am  certain  to  be  ac- 
cused of  having  selected  for  my  text  one  which  is  thread- 
bare, worn  down  to  the  lining  and  ragged  at  the  edges, 
and  I  confess  I  do  not  hope  to  advance  any  new  ideas  or 
make  any  startling  suggestions,  but  since  the  first  day — 
unfortunate  day  it  was — when  I  declared  my  allegiance 
as  a  Knight  of  the  Mortar  and  Pestle.  I  have  wanted 
to  express  myself  on  this  subject,  and  in  all  these  years 
I  have  had  no  more  golden  opportunity  than  this. 

In  a  certain  pharmaceutical  journal  there  recently  ap- 
peared an  article  with  the  same  title  as  the  one  I  have 

announced.    It  was  written  by  a  Miss .  and  it  was 

evident  from  its  tone  that  the  fair  writer  was  meeting, 
and,  let  us  hope,  surmounting,  many  and  serious  obsta- 
cles to  the  attainment  of  a  full  realization  of  her  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  "pill-roller." 

I  regret  you  have  not  all  read  the  article  referred  to. 
but  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  you  know  what  was  said 
therein  by  my  references  to  the  same. 

I  take  direct  exception  to  several  statements  made  by 
this  writer,  and  in  some  of  these  exceptions  I  believe 
there  'exists  excellent  argument  as  to  why  women  are 
not,  as  a  class,  fitted  for  the  duties  and  requirements  of 
the  pharmacist. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  statement  that  "statistics 
show  that  the  great  majority  of  wage-earning  women 
have  others  dependent  upon  them  for  support,"  may  go 
unquestioned,  it  can  have  but  little, if  any,  bearing  upon 
an  argument  in  this  instance — for  statistics  will  not  show- 
that  women  who  desire  to  become  pharmacists  are.  even 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  forced  to  wage-earning  that 
they  may  provide  food  and  clothing  for  others.  On  the 
contrary,  the  years  of  unremunerative  apprenticeship 
which  are  as  unavoidable  as  they  are  necessary,  and  the 
expense  of  acquiring  an  adequate  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion, make  it  incumbent  upon  one  to  have  some  means 
for  existence.  Neither  can  the  laudable  ambition  to  be 
possessed  of  the  proverbial  corner  drug  store  be  grati- 
fied from  the  earnings  of  the  drug  clerk.  True,  there 
are  a  few  such  instances  on  record,  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  all  this  is  clearly  contemplated  when  the 
start  is  made.  Hence,  the  argument  that  the  ranks  of 
pharmacy  should  be  open  to  women,  that  an  additional 
means  of  wage-earning  for  the  support  of  others  might 
be  created,  is  a  weak  one.  When  the  unfortunate  neces- 
sity for  wage-earning  by  women  exists,  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  greater  encouragement,  assistance  or 
respect,  but,  looking  at  it  from  an  unprejudiced  stand- 
point, one  cannot  but  admit  that  pharmacy,  in  the  ab- 
stract, does  not  provide  a  means  of  existence  for  some 
years  after  it  is  entered  upon;  and  I  might  add  that  there 
.are  but  comparatively  few  male  apprentices  to  the  drug 
business  who  contemplate  providing  for  the  existence  of 
•others,  until  such  time  in  the  future,  when,  having  com- 


pleted their  studies  and  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
the  large  (V)  salaries  paid  their  kind,  they  create  family 
obligations  with  new  mouths  to  feed  annually. 

Continuing  the  argument,  and  conceding  that  the  aver- 
age woman  who  enters  upon  the  study  and  learning  of 
pharmacy  does  not  do  so  from  a  necessity  of  wage-earn- 
ing, I  cannot  but  utter  a  word  of  warning.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  average  woman  is  granted  to  be  to  acquire  all 
the  accomplishments  possible,  both  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal, to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  life,  to  command  the  homage 
of  man  and  the  world  and  to  eventually  "marry  some 
good  fellow  and  be  happy  ever  afterward."  To  become  a 
pharmacist,  woman  must  disentangle  herself  consider- 
ably from  the  "poetry  of  life."  and  to  say  that  she  must 
get  down  to  the  "stern  realities  of  life"  when  she  takes 
up  the  profession  of  pharmacy  is  but  expressing  it  mildly. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  asks  that  "the 
world  recognize  the  fact  that  woman  is  compelled  to  seek 
employment  side  by  side  with  man  and  that  it  give  her 
the  same  chance  and  consideration  that  it  shows  to  him." 
Be  it  so,  by  all  means,  and  if  women  will  i>ersist  in  be- 
coming pharmacists  then  let  them  do  so  "side  by  side" 
with  men.  Let  them  begin  at  the  age  of  "sweet  sixteen" 
or  earlier  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  drug  apprentice — to 
sweep  and  dust  the  store,  clean  the  windows,  scrub  the 
sidewalks,  carry  the  coal,  chop  the  wood,  run  the  er- 
rands, hammer  the  vanilla  bean  for  four  weary  hours, 
take  a  twenty-pound  shovel  and  mix  the  horse  and  cattle 
Ijowder;  and  an  ax  to  break  up  into  salable  shape  the 
caustic  soda,  charge  the  soda  fountain,  yank  the  boxes  up 
and  down  the  cellar  steps  and  withal  begin  the  day's 
work  at  0:30  A.  M..  only  to  end  it  after  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen hours  of  work  "that  is  work,"  and  then  either  walk 
to  her  home  a  long  way  off  or  seek  for  rest  on  a  cot  in  a 
dingy  room  either  back  of  or  above  the  store.  Te  Gods, 
this  is  serving  an  apprenticeship  "side  by  side"  with 
man.  and  I  will  leave  it  to  ninety-nine  druggists  of  every 
hundred  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  whether  this 
picture  is  overdrawn  or  not. 

Oh,  no,  such  an  apprenticeship  is  not  the  kind  woman 
is  seeking,  and  the  man  who  would  require  it  of  a  beauti- 
ful little  woman  would  be  justly  termed  a  brute.  What 
woman  wants  is  a  special  sort  of  an  apprenticeship — one 
arranged  for  her  benefit.  But  this  work  must  be  done 
and  it  not  by  the  "lady"  apprentice  then  either  by  the 
proprietor,  his  right  bower  or  by  a  second  and  probably 
otherwise  unnecessary  adjunct  in  the  shape  of  the  small 
boy. 

The  fair  writer  quoted  concedes  that  to  be  a  success- 
ful pharmacist  woman  must  be  unusually  well  and 
strong— able  to  stand  long  hours  and  a  great  deal  of 
drudgery,  but  women  who  aspire  to  become  pharmacists 
are  seldom  built  that  way. 

Woman  as  a  pharmacist  is  a  beautiful  picture,  my 
friends,  but  as  an  apprentice  to  pill-rolling  and  a  dead- 
sure  thing  it  don't  go,  and  I  would  ask  here  whether  in 
the  vocabulary  of  woman  there  is  a  language  sutficiently 
expressive  for  use  when  a  little  "pillulet,"  which  is  being 
carefully  and  lovingly  rolled  between  the  fingers  drops  to 
the  floor  and  rolls  out  of  sight  under  the  prescription 
counter,  or  when  a  prescription  for  sixty  capsules  or 
twenty-four  suppositories  is  presented  at  five  minutes  be- 
fore twelve,  just  as  you  are  about  to  escape  for  the  last 
car?  I  fear  not.  If  woman  actually  desires  to  be  a  drug- 
gist, then,  bv  all  means,  let  it  be  as  suggested  by  this 
writer,  "side'  bv  side"  with  man.  That  alone  will  cure 
many  a  woman  of  her  ambition  in  this  direction. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  For 
woman  I  have  the  most  profound  admiration:  for  woman 
I  would  readily  yield  every  point  of  vantage,  and  believe 
me.  it  is  solely  because  of  my  undying  love  for  woman 
that  I  would  raise  my  voice  ag-iinst  her  submitting  to  the 
indignities  heai)ed  not  only  upon  the  average  apprentice, 
but  the  n\atured,  full-grown,  all-wool-and-a-yard-wide 
drug  clerk  as  well.  I  would  save  her  the  aching  heart, 
the  wearv  botly,  the  tired  head  and  the  soiled,  calloused 
hands  of  "the  drug  clerk,  and  all  these  are  inevitable;  for 
to  slightlv  paraphrase  the  language  of  the  poet,  "He  (or 
she)  who"  enters  here  leaves  all  hope  behind." 
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CO-OPERATIVE  MANUFACTURINO. 

The  Empire  State  Drug  Compaiir  bus  just  entered  the 
field  with  a  line  o(  medicines  of  its  own  manufacture. 
The  company  is  one  of  several  which  represent  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  retail  druggists  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  gratuitous  services  to  proprietors  and 
the  public.  All  over  the  English  speaking  world  to-day 
the  sale  of  well  known  proprietary  articles  at  cut  prices 
as  an  advertising  feature  prevails.  In  England  the  evil 
has  gone  to  such  lengths  that  manufacturers  of  proprie- 
tary articles  themselves  have  seen  the  importance  of 
preventing  it,  and  not  a  few  of  them  advertise  to  drug- 
gists their  determination  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
cutter.  In  this  country  for  a  long  time  it  was  customary 
for  many  druggists  to  manufacture  proprietary  articles 
of  their  own,  on  which  there  was  a  living  profit,  and  to 
encourage  their  sale  as  much  as  possible. 

The  co-operative  idea  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Canada,  where  one  company,  the  Canadian  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  almost  four  years,  and  is  said  to  have  paid  a 
dividend  of  S  per  cent.,  besides  accumulating  a  surplus 
of  75  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock.  All  readers  of  the 
Era  are  aware  that  ttiese  companies  are  now  common 
in  this  country,  and  that  several  claim  to  be  successful 
in  operation. 

The  New  York  enterprise  originated  in  Buffalo,  where 
some  of  the  most  enterprising  pharmacists  in  this  State 
reside.  A  number  of  them  got  together  and  decided  that 
instead  of  each  manufacturing  his  own  goods,  it  would 
be  mutually  advantageous  for  all  to  combine,  and  also 
to  take  in  those  retailers  who  are  not  in  a  position  for 
such  manufacturing  on  their  own  account.  The  plan 
being  fully  outlined  in  accordance  with  that  prevailing 
in  other  localities,  was  presented  to  the  Erie  County 
Pharmaceutical  Association  last  spring,  and  fully  en- 
dorsed by  that  body  as  follows: 

"That  a  Company  be  formed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  proprie- 
tary medicines,  toilet  articles  and  druggists'  sundries. 
That  said  company  be  composed  entirely  of  retail  drug- 
gists. That  the  stock  of  said  Company  will  consist  of 
such  amount  of  capital  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
deem  best,  and  that  this  stock  shall  be  divided  into 
shares  of  $1U.U0  each,  and  that  each  stockholder  shall 
be  limited  to  not  exceed  ten  shares. 

That  the  stock  of  this  Company  shall  not  be  transfer- 
able, except  by  a  vote  of  the  Directors,  and  no  one  shall 
hold  stock  unless  he  is  actively  engaged  in  the  retail 
drug  business. 

If  a  stockholder  is  retiring  from  the  drug  business  the 
Company  will  take  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  him  at 
par  value,  and  the  said  stock  will  become  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  Company." 

It  is  distinctly  stated  that  one  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  participation  in  this  enterprise  is  that 
the  stockholders  will  not  he  allowed  to  supply  any  of  the 
goods  at  wholesale  unless  the  buyer  is  a  stockholder 
himself;  any  violation  of  this  rule  to  be  punished  by 
forfeiture  of  stock  and  the  taking  of  his  name  from  the 
roll. 

On  July  22  the  certificate  of  incorporation  was  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Albany,  the  following 
board  of  directors  being  named:  Thomas  Stoddart,  pres- 
ident: Charles  A.  Osmun.  first  vice-president;  Willis  G. 
Gregory,  second  vice-president;  George  Reimann.  treas- 
urer; Joseph  Schnell,  Neil  McEachren,  Thomas  W.  Dal- 
ton,  Horace  P.  Hayes,  Robert  K.  Smither,  James  A. 
Lockie,  Plin  S.  McArthur,  John  Tilma,  and  Jabez  H. 
Peterson. 

The  stock  of  the  company  is  5:50,000,  to  be  sold  in 
shares  of  $10  each,  no  druggist  being  permitted  to  hold 
more  than  three  shares.  About  the  middle  of  last  July 
blanks  for  stock  were  generally  circulated  throughout 
the  trade,  in  which  the  signers  agreed  not  to  cut  the 
prices  on  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  company,  and 
that  they  would  not  sell  their  stock  to  persons  who  were 
not  retail  druggists  within  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  and 


then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
They  agree  also  that  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  should  be  a  first  lien  on  the  shares  of 
the  stock  in  favor  of  the  corporation.  The  heirs,  repre- 
sentatives and  assigns  of  the  signers  were  also  bound 
to  the  same  agreement.  The  work  of  organizing  the 
company  has  been  quite  successful,  and  the  first  lot  of 
goods,  it  is  understood,  are  now  on  the  point  of  being 
Bent  out  by  the  manufacturing  company. 
Thomas  Stoddart,  president  of  the  company,  and  one 

of  the  original  promoters 
of  the  enterprise,  has 
been  connected  with  the 
drug  business  since  he 
was  a  boy.  He  is  one 
of  the  founders  of  the 
Buffalo  firm  of  Stoddart 
Bros.,  which  began  busi- 
ness at  84  Seneca  street 
in  1877,  and  helped  to 
organize  the  Erie  Coun- 
ty Association,  and  has 
served  as  its  president. 
He  helped  secure  the 
passage  of  the  Erie 
County  pharmacy  laws, 
which  are  regarded  by 
the  druggists  of  that 
Thos.  Stoddart.  county  as  the  most  nearly 

perfect  in  existence  anywhere.  In  everything  that  he 
has  undertaken,  Mr.  Stoddart  has  met  with  signal  suc- 
cess. 

The  president  of  the  eoiiii.nny  l.eins  a  Buffalo  man. 
it  was  no  more  than  fit 
ting  that  the  vice-presi- 
dent should  be  chosen 
from  the  other  end  of  tin- 
State,  and  Charles  Aldin 
Osmun,  of  New  Y'ork 
City,  was  selected  fi'i 
this  office.  Mr.  Osmun 
requires  no  introduction 
to  the  pharmacists  c.i 
this  locality,  having  been 
twenty-six  years  in  hi> 
present  location  on  Sev 
enth  avenue.  He  is  eiglii 
years  older  than  Jii 
Stoddart,  having  beiii 
born  at  Hackettstown. 
N.  J.,  fifty-one  years  ago. 
He  began  his  business 
career  with  Hegeman  &  Co..  in  this  city,  in  18G2. 
He  is  actively  interested  in  many  enterprises  for  the 
benefit  of  pharmacy,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  New  Y'ork  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  Interstate  Re- 
tail Druggists'  League,  and  the  New  York  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

The  New  England  Pharmacal  Company  has  been  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  a  line  of  household  remedies 
under  the  name  of  "Nepco,"  for  some  time  past.  Their 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  the  middle  of  last 
June.  F.  M.  Harris,  of  Worcester,  occupying  the  chair, 
and  F.  W.  Reeves,  of  Cambridge,  acting  as  secretary. 
The  officers  elected  at  that  meeting  for  the  present 
year  were  Henry  Canning,  of  Boston,  treasurer;  F.  W. 
Reeves,  of  Cambridge,  secretary;  W.  F.  Greene,  of  Dor- 
chester, assistant  secretary;  and  a  long  list  of  well 
known  druggists  from  all  over  New  England  as  direc- 
tors. 

The  New  Jersey  Home  Laboratory  Association  is  a 
similar  organization  which  has  started  within  the  last 
few  months.  It  consists  principally  of  Newark  drug- 
gists, and  they  have  for  some  time  now  been  selling  a 
family  remedy  which  they  call  "Manolea."     They  pro- 
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pose  to  create  a  demand  for  their  goods  by  advertising. 
The  oBicei's  of  the  association  are:  F.  F.  Crissey,  presi- 
dent; L.  L.  Staehle,  vice-president;  Charles  Wucnsch, 
secretary;  F.  Bruguicr,  treasurer.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors are  as  follows:  C.  W.  Koeber,  A.  B.  Crooks,  F.  B. 
Meeker,  R.  Staebler,  T.  T.  Van  Ness,  S.  Epstein,  II. 
Weller  and  A.  F.  Burckhardt.  The  members  of  the 
company  are  very  much  in  earnest  and  expect  to  put 
out  a  full  line  of  medicines  in  the  near  future.  A  candid 
druggist  who  is  eminently  favorable  to  the  scheme  told 
the  writer  that  "Manolea"  was  not  easily  sold.  He  said 
he  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  giving  so  small 
a  package.  He  believes  that  most  people  would  prefer 
to  buy  a  well  known  proprietary  remedy,  which  this  is 
supposed  to  resemble,  because  they  can  get  just  as  much 
for  their  money,  if  not  more. 

The  most  successful  association  of  this  class,  and  one 
which  promises  to  be  a  nucleus  about  which  many  neigh- 
boring associations  will  collect,  is  that  organized  in  Chi- 
cago.    Its  promotors  say  that  its  history  really  begins 

with  that  of  the  Chicago 

Ipt,"— r-'-'  — ' ~  I   Pharmacal  Company,  or- 

I       '  I   ganized  a  decade  ago  to 

buy  in  quantity  for  dis- 
tribution, in  order  to  get 
advautage  of  the  lowest 
wholesale  terms.  The 
company  was  absorbed 
by  the  United  States 
I'harmacal  Company,  as 
the  Chicago  co-operative 
concern  is  called.  This 
was  suggested  at  the  Il- 
linois State  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  meeting 
in  1894,  by  President 
Emil  Thiele,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed 
which  reported  favorably 
upon  the  suggestion  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  in 
October,  1895,  and  sub- 
scription books  were 
•pened.  A  year  ago  the  plan  was  known  to  be  successful, 
so  far  as  the  number  of  subscriptions  was  concerned,  and 
the  annual  meeting  was  held  .Tan.  28  of  the  present  year, 
at  which  the  company  was  fiilly  organized.  The  first 
lot  of  goods  was  gotten  out  in  April,  and  President 
Thiele  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  has  been 
a  steady  and  marked  improvement  in  sales  from  that 
time  to  this.  The  most  noteworthy  piece  of  information 
connected  with  the  United  States  Pharmacal  Company 
is  that  on  September  4,  at  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Phar- 
macy, the  St.  Louis  Apothecaries'  Association,  which 
had  contemplated  forming  a  manufacturing  organization 
of  their  own,  decided  instead  to  join  the  United  States 
Pharmacal  Company.  This  was  promised  on  a  year's 
trial.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  Missouri 
stockholders  desire  to  withdraw,  they  will  be  permitted 
to  do  so  without  loss  to  themselves.  Every  druggist  in 
Missouri  received  a  circular  after  the  meeting  soliciting 
subscriptions. 

For  some  time  the  Minneapolis  druggists  have  been 
conducting  their  own  manufacturing,  and  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation, one  of  their  members  who  was  present  as  a  del- 
egate reported  that  they  were  doing  a  very  satisfactory 
business. 

Wisconsin  also  has  an  association,  with  headquarters 
at  Milwaukee,  originated  last  March,  with  C.  Widule 
as  president,  and  the  latest  news  from  that  section  is 
that  they  are  considering  a  proposition  from  the  United 
States  I'harmacal  Company  to  join  that  organization. 
The  representatives  of  the  United  States  Pharmacal 
Company   are  also   making  progress   in    Louisville   and 
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other  cities.  Word  comes  from  San  Francisco  that  a 
similar  organization  is  being  started  there. 

Another  organization  on  similar  lines  is  the  Pharma- 
cists' Cigar  Company,  of  Detroit.  Nearly  four  hundred 
druggists  comprise  this  organization,  each  shareholder 
paying  $20  for  two  shares  of  stock.  All  members  buy 
direct,  without  solicitation,  and  pay  cash.  The  cigart 
are  sold  at  low  prices,  so  that  each  member  receives  his 
dividend  at  once.  Cigars  are  sold  at  exactly  the  same 
rates  in  larger  cr  smaller  quantities,  so  that  large  buy- 
ers have  no  advantage  over  their  less  fortunate  rivals. 
O.  H.  Grunow  is  president  of  the  association.  A  circu- 
lar issued  by  the  company  shows  the  profits  made  by 
thirty-three  representative  members  to  range  from  ?.").30 
to  .fSO.OO  actually  saved  by  each  member  over 
and  above  his  regular  retail  profits.  They  are  selling 
their  goods  in  Ohio.  Indiana  and  Illinois.  C.  N.  Ander- 
son, the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  contiiany,  deserves 
prominent  mention  for  his  services  to  this  cause. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  to  co-operative  man- 
ufacturing is  of  very  recent  date,  as  most  of  the  com- 
panies now  existing  have  sprung  up  within  a  year.  They 
rciM-esent  the  protest  of  the  retail  druggist  against  a 
certain  injustice  from  which  he  undoubtedly  suffers, 
under  the  unrestricted  competition  of  department  stores 
and  other  cutters.  It  is  too  soon  to  make  any  predic- 
tion as  to  their  success  or  failure,  whether  they  will  all 
be  absorbed  by  one  aggressive  company,  or  whether  a 
more  conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of 
proprietary  articles  will  render  their  further  extension 
unnecessary.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  unless  the 
managers  of  these  companies  are  prepared  to  devote 
their  entire  time  to  extending  the  business  of  the  com- 
l)anics.  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  profits  to  advertis- 
ing, in  order  to  make  a  market  for  their  goods,  they 
can  never  compete  with  the  trained  business  men  who 
are  at  the  heads  of  the  various  proprietary  concerns. 
The  good  will  of  the  retail  druggist,  however,  is  a  factor 
of  tremendous  importance  in  any  pharmaceutical  busi- 
ness, and  this  these  companies  undoubtedly  have  to  a 
considerable  degree. 


PEARL-COATING  PILLS.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Chemists',  Assistants'  and  Apprentices'  As- 
sociation. Mr.  .Tames  Gould  offered  some  advice  upon 
this  topic.  He  said  that  after  being  made  the  pills 
should  he  allowed  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two.  They  should 
then  receive  two  coats  of  varnish  (either  tolu  1  dram  and 
ether  1  ounce,  or  sandarae  1  part  and  absolute  alcohol 
1  part).  This  prevents  pitting  and  the  exudation  of  es- 
sential oil,  which  colors  the  coating.  The  apparatus  for 
coating  consists  of  three  covered  pots,  a  sieve,  and  a 
marble  slab.  The  coating  powder  is  French  chalk  and 
starch  (1  dram  to  1  ounce),  which  is  whiter.  A  small 
quantity  of  Martindale's  mucilage  of  tragacanth  (4 
grains  to  1  ounce  with  1  dram  rectified  spirits  alcohol)  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  covered  pots,  and  the  pills  are  even- 
ly coated  with  this  by  shaking  them  up  in  the  pot.  They 
are  then  transferred  to  a  covered  pot  containing  the 
chalk  and  rotated  for  a  minute  or  so.  Then  they  are 
turned  into  the  sieve,  which  removes  excess  of  chalk. 
They  are  then  placed  upon  the  slab  and  carefully  rolled 
under  the  palm  of  the  hand  gently,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  pressure  as  the  coating  dries.  They  are 
next  turned  into  a  clean  pot  and  rotated  gently  so  as  to 
make  the  coating  adhere  more  firmly.  The  process  is 
then  repeated,  two  coatings  being  suflicient.  To  give 
the  pills  the  high  polish  so  much  desired  they  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  to  dry;  then  vigorously  ro- 
tate them  for  some  time  in  a  clean,  smooth-covered  pot. 
For  prescription-pills  the  same  perfect  finish  cannot  be 
obtained,  but  with  a  little  practice  two  or  three  dozen 
pills  can  be  finished  satisfactorily  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. Pink  pills  are  easily  made  by  adding  a  little  car- 
mine to  the  chalk.     (Ch.  &  Dr.) 
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Question  Box 

Ttie  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  diftlcuWes,  etc 

ffeoucs/s  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
Af^CJNVJUoaS  COMMUMCATIO^S  IfECEIVB  NO  ATTENTION 

In  Chart.  Decern  Pone. 

(W.  S.  D.)  "In  chart,  decern  pone"  is  read:  "Place  (or 
put)  in  ten  papers." 

Preparation  of  Lavender  and  Ether. 

(J.  G.  N.)  Please  repeat  your  (lucry  giviiiK  u.s  fuller 
information  about  what  you  want,  and  we  will  try  and 
help  yini  nut. 

Thiersch's  Solution. 

(R.  I.  11.) 

Salicylic  acid 2  parts 

Boracic  acid 12  parts 

Water   tOClO  parts 

Egg  Coloring  For  Cake. 

(G.  J.  S.)  AccordinK  to  Dick,  the  egg-coloring  used  b.r 
bakers  for  cake  is  turmeric.  About  %>  dram  is  added 
to  each  pound  of  baking  powder. 

Tincture  or  Liniment  for  Internal  or  External  Use. 

(F.  H.  M.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  proprie- 
tary article.  Formulas  for  preparations  used  similarly 
appear  under  the  abore  title,  this  journal.  Dec.  17.  ISOli. 
page   793. 

Pineoline. 

(W.  A.  J.)  Pineoline  is  a  proprietary  remedy  which  the 
manufacturers  state  to  be  "a  delightful  and  efficacious 
ointment  prepared  from  the  ethereal  extract  of  the 
Needle  of  the  Pine  tPinus  Pumilio)  growing  in  the  Black 
Forest  of  Germany."    We  cannot  give  the  formula. 

Hemorrhage  from  Tooth  Extraction. 

(J.  K.)  The  Era  Formulary  gives  this  formula: 

Chloroform    1  dram 

Tannic  acid    30  grains 

Menthol   30  grains 

Tincture  krameria 1  ti.  ounce 

Distilled    water    1  pint 

The  hemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  stopped  by  insert- 
ing a  plug  of  absorbent  cotton  covered  with  powdered 
tannin  or  saturated  with  other  astringent. 

To  Restore  Brightness  to  Window  Olass. 

jW.  S.  R.)  The  dullness  or  smokiness  of  window 
glass  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  or  scrubbing. 
is  due  to  a  gradxial  decomposition  of  the  glass  and  the 
solution  of  the  sodium  or  potassium  salts  contained  in 
it  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  glass 
can  generally  be  restored  to  a  fairly  bright  condition  b.v 
washing  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards 
rubbing  with  moistened  chalk  or  whiting. 

Books  on  Flavoring  Extracts. 

(R.  C.  B.)  There  is  no  one  book  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  subject.  The  Era  Formulary  contains  the  larg- 
est and  best  collection  of  formulas  under  this  heading 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Dubelle's  "Soda  Foun- 
tain Requisites"  is  another  work  which  contains  many 
formulas  for  flavoring  extracts  particularly  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  fountain  syrups.  A  small  work  on 
the  subject  is  Harrop's  "Jlonograph  on  Flavoring  Ex- 
tracts." In  addition  to  these  works  you  may  be  able 
to  gather  considerable  information  from  Brannt's 
"Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils." 
Part  II.  of  this  book  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  considera- 
tion of  essential  oils,  their  manufacture,  etc.,  giving 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  uses,  etc.  Many  prac- 
tical rules  are  also  given  for  testing  these  oils. 


Oil  of  Persicot. 

(A.  E.  H.)  Persicot  or  persecot  is  a  kind  of  cordial 
made  of  the  kernels  of  apricot."-,  nectarines,  and  the  like 
with  refined  .spirits.  Oil  of  persicot  is  a  compound  or 
essence  listed  by  various  manufucturers  for  the  prep- 
aration of  this  cordial.  The  formula  probably  varies 
with  the  idea  of  the  manufacturer,  the  following,  how- 
ever, being  a  typical  preparation: 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 940  grams 

« »il  of  cloves 30  grams 

( )il  of  cinnamon 30  grams 


Remedy  to  Cauterize  a   Wound. 

f.r.  K.)  Thi>re  is  a  number  of  substances  used  to  de- 
stroy tissues.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant vised  by  surgeons:  Bromine,  chromic  acid,  mer- 
curic nitrate  solution,  potassa,  sulphuric  acid,  zinc  chlo- 
tide  and  silver  nitrate.  Exsiccated  alum,  dried  sulphat* 
of  zinc  and  potassa  with  lime,  are  also  caustics,  but 
their  action  is  somewhat  circumscribed.  The  first  five 
mentioned  are  generally  classified  as  penetrating  in  their 
action.  Heat  may  also  be  properl.v  denominated  a  caus- 
tic. The  treatment  of  a  wound  requiring  the  use  of  a 
powerful  caustic  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  n 
physicinu. 

Precipitation  in  Syrup  of  Ipecac. 

(R.  F.  T.I  r>y  using  the  olbcial  tluid  extract  of  ipecac 
and  carrying  out  in  detail  the  phamiacopceial  process  a 
s.vrup  may  be  obtained  which  will  remain  transparent 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  With  the  commercial 
tluid  extracts  precipitation  will  nearly  always  occur.  It 
may  be  generally  prevented,  however,  by  allowing  the 
fluid  extract  after  dilution  in  the  official  process  for  mak- 
ing the  syrup  to  stand  two  or  three  days  before  Altering. 
In  this  way  the  pectinous  principles  likely  to  appear  is 
the  finished  syrup  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  are  re- 
moved. The  present  official  formulas  for  fluid  extract 
of  ipecac  and  syrup  of  ipecac  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  Pharmacopa'ia  of  1880. 


Question  of  Dose. 

(W.  C.  T.)  received  this  prescription: 

Antipyrin   gr  vi. 

Pulvis   xij. 

Sig.  I  om.  hora,  directed. 

The  principal  criticism  against  this  prescription  is  that 
of  dose,  for  the  dispenser  cannot  positively  decide 
whether  the  prescriber  wi.shes  6  grains  of  antipyrin  di- 
vided into  12  powders  or  12  powders  each  containing  (i 
grains  of  antipyrin.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
wishes  powders  each  containing  6  grains.  The  directions 
to  the  patient  are  an  admixture  of  abbreviated  Latim 
and  English  and  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  one  should  be 
given  every  hour  as  directed. 


German  Prescription  Again. 

Alfred  Lange,  Jersey  City  Heights,  X.  .1.,  takes  Excep- 
tions to  the  various  translations  of  the  German  prescrip- 
tion appearing  in  the  December  17  issue  of  this  journal. 
He  thinks  the  prescription  reads: 
R 

Infus.  rhei   6/1.50.0 

Syr.  cort.  aur 30.0 

M.  S.,  etc. 
A.  F.  Bonney,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  B.  A.,  a  California  drug- 
gist, who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  a  penchant  him- 
self for  abbreviations,  says:  "Any  druggist  who  will  fiU 
or  try  to  fill  such  a  prescription  should  be  sent  to  aa 
asylum.    The  M.  D.!    Just  kill  him." 


Solvent  to  Remove  Varnish. 

iPhm.  B.)  The  solvents  c  mployed  to  remove  vanrisk 
are  solution  of  potassa,  soda,  oil  of  turpentine,  alco- 
hol, stronger  water  of  ammonia,  naphtha,  ether,  etc.  An 
old  painter  tells  us  that  it  is  frequently  useful,   before 
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attoinpling  to  remove  a  cont  of  old  Tarnish,  to  give  tho 
work  a  new  ooatiuK,  always,  lunvever,  previovisly  wiping 
off  all  dust  and  dirt  with  a  little  soap  or  a  damp  sponge. 
He  says  this  eleauing  operation  sliould  l)e  the  very  first 
operation  in  all  cases.  When  the  new  varnish  is  dry, 
it  will,  on  applying  a  .solvent,  be  found  to  have  attached 
itself  to  the  oil  of  the  old,  so  both  may  be  removed  with- 
out dilliculty.  whereas,  without  the  preliminary  coat 
much  friction  may  become  necessary.  Hard  varnishes 
will  re<iuire  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine with  potassium  carbonate.  Every  time  this  mixture 
is  used  it  is  to  he  well  shaken:  a  little  is  then  poured  on 
the  paint  or  poured  on  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  the  varnish 
rubbed  therewith.  This  operation  is  to  be  repeated  over 
the  whole  of  the  varnish.  fre<iueiitly  changing  the  piece 
of  flannel. 

In  the  case  of  an  intractable  varnished  surface  a  box 
of  imi)alpalile  pumice  stone  powder  is  a  useful  article  to 
have  at  hand.  To  use  this  powder,  dip  the  flat  part  of  a 
largo  cork  in  the  powder,  and  rub  the  varnished  surface 
with  it  in  a  series  of  interalacing  circles,  brushing  oft 
the  powdered  varnish  from  time  to  time  and  finishing 
cue  part  of  the  surface  lx>fore  beginning  to  work  on 
the  next.  When  the  dust  assumes  a  whitish  appearance 
it   is   time   to   leave    off   using   more   pumice   powder   on 

that  part.  

Elixir  of  Compound    Powder   of  Pepsin  with  Iron, 
Quinine  and  Strychnine. 
(S.  S.  L.)    Try  the  following,  modeled  after  one  of  the 
National  Formulary  preparations: 

Compound  powder  of  pepsin,  N.  F..512  grains 

Pho.sphate  of  iron (U  grains 

<.>uinine  (alkaloid) 04  grains 

Strychnine  (alkaloid) 1  grain 

.Xlcohol    4  fl.  ounces 

Water   2  fl.  ounces 

Aromatic  elixir,  enough  to  make 1  pint 

Dissolve  the  alkaloids  in  the  alcohol  and  add  to  eight 
•ounces  of  aromatic  elixir  in  which  the  compound  powder 
•of  pepsin  has  been  dissolved;  then  dissolve  the  phosphate 
of  iron  in  the  water  using  heat,  if  necessary,  and  add  to 
the  previous  mixture.  B''inally  add  enough  aromatic  elixir 
to  make  1  pint. 

Pick-Me-Up. 

(I'hm.   B.I   The   following   have  been   published: 

<1)   Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia %  dram 

Compound  tincture  lavender %  dram 

Spirit  of  chloroform    !,">      minims 

Peppermint  water,   to  make 1      ounce 

For  1  dose: 

<2)  Fluid  extract  coca 1  fl.  dram 

Tincture   capsicum    4  minims 

Tincture  humulus    20  minims 

Spirit    chloroform    15  minims 

Compound  tincture  cinchona 1  fl.  dram 

Water  to  make 1  fl,  ounce 

For   1    dose: 

<3)  Potassium    bromide    20  grains 

Spirit  chloroform 20  minims 

Compound  tincture  of  gentian 10  minims 

Aromatic   spirit   ammonia 10  minims 

Peppermint   water  to   make 2  fl.  ounces 

<4)   Essence  of  ginger lo  minims 

-Aromatic  spirit  ammonia ''j  dram 

Tincture  gentian   l'i>  drams 

("Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms.  .  ',o  ounce 

Syrup Vi  ounce 

Chloroform  water  to 2  ounces 

Mix  and  take  as  a  draught. 

IMck-Me-Up  Bitters. 

<5)  Spirit  chloroform   2  ounces 

Aromatic  spirit  ammonia .">  ounces 

Tincture  cascarilla    ■'>  ounces 

Glycerin ">  ounces 

Compound  tincture  of  gentian  to,  . ,  .30  ounces 
Dose:  1  to  4  drams. 

Purification  of  Water. 

(J.  K.)  Sodium  fluoride  is  used  to  considerable  extent 
for  the  purification  of  water.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Association  about  a  year  ago, 
A.  Wangeman  claimed  that  when  it  was  added  to  water 
it  was  superior  to  alum  for  removing  impurities,  calcium 


and  magnesium  salts,  organic  matter  and  noxious  bac- 
teria, lie  also  recommended  this  treatment  for  water 
tainted  with  sewage,  claiming  that  it  was  the  only  sub- 
stance known  which  would  actually  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  scales  in  boilers.  Its  action  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  jirecipitates  the  alkaline  earths  in  the  form  of  an 
innocuous  soft  mud  which  does  not  adhere  lo  the  boiler. 
For  this  purpose  the  anioimt  varies  with  the  composition 
of  the  water,  from  an  ounce  to  each  1.000  gallons  up- 
ward being  necessary. 

Calcium  permanganate  has  also  been  employeil  as  a 
chemical  means  of  purifying  drinking  water  and  it  in 
claimed  (Hordas  and  Oirard.  Comptcs.  ri'ud.l  to  be  n 
more  imwerful  oxidizing  agent  than  potassium  permanga- 
nate and  has  the  further  advantage  of  not  contaminat- 
ing the  wjiter  with  mineral  matter.  The  carbonic  acid 
produced  during  the  oxidation  liberates  permanganic 
acid  from  the  salt,  and  .so  quickens  the  destruction  of 
the  rest  of  the  organic  matter.  In  practice  they  say  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  an  excess  of  permanganate,  which 
is  removed  by  the  lower  oxides  of  manganese,  by  which 
it  is  transformed  into  manganese  dioxide.  The  follow- 
ing reactions  take  place:  (1)  Decomposition  of  calcium 
permanganate  in  presence  of  organic  matter,  with  for- 
mation of  calcium  carbonate  and  manganese  oxidi-s:  (2) 
Oxidation  in  tjie  mixture  of  lower  manganese  oxide.s 
and  carbon  (added  to  agglomerate  them)  at  the  expense 
of  the  permanganate:  (.S)  slow  reduction  of  the 
manganese  peroxides  thus  formed  by  organic  mat- 
ter or  by  the  carbon.  These  investigators  re- 
ported that  waters  which  were  colored  after  the 
above  treatment,  became  colorless  when  exposed  t» 
air  for  24  hours,  depositing  a  brown  gelatinou.s  sul>- 
stance.  a  manganous  manganic  oxide,  which  appears  to 
be  soluble  when  first  formed:  the  water  is  then  free 
from  organic  matter,  and  contains  only  very  little  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  traces  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Muddy  water  is  said  to  be  clarified  in  tho  following 
manner:  Dip  a  filtering  paper  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  iron  and  another  paper  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium.  Dry  both.  Place  a  piece  of  the  chloride  of 
iron  paper  in  the  water  to  be  clarified,  and  then  a  piece 
of  the  carbonate  of  sodium  paper;  a  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  formed  which  clarifies  the  water. 
Finally  filter  through  a  funnel,  the  neck  of  which  is 
filled  with  pieces  of  sponge. 

In  this  journal,  July  1.  1893,  page  11,  were  described 
several  methods  for  purifying  drinking  water  in  which 
iron  filings,  alum,  ferrous  sulphate,  etc.,  were  employed. 


Obscure  Prescription. 

r\V.  C.  T.)  submits  the  following  prescription:  He 
makes  no  comments  on  the  incompatibilities,  but  he 
thinks  the  latter  part  of  the  prescription  and  tho  direc- 
tions are  somewhat  obscure: 


^  ^ 


3) 


^^ 


=^  ^c 
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The  criticisms  are  well  taken.  We  are  of  the  opiniou, 
however,  that  the  last  ingredient  is  intended  for  water 
(aqua?)  and  the  line  in  which  it  appears  reads  "aquie  ad. 
Sviij."  or  water  up  to  eijiht  ounces.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  comparing  aijuie  as  here  written,  with  the 
same  word  as  written  in  the  directions  to  the  patient. 
The  directions  may  be  read  (ass.  ex.  aqua  t.  d.  s.  (ter  die 
suuiendus))  'i;  ounce  in  water  to  be  taken  three  times 
a  day.  The  wisdom  of  combining  Fowler's  solution  and 
aromatic  spirit  of  annnonia  in  prescriptions  of  this  char- 
acter is  not  apparent.  We  submit  the  prescription  to 
our  readers  for  further  criticism  and  skill  at  interpre- 
tation. 


Almond  Cream. 

(H.  &  E.)  Almond  mixture  is  very  unstable,  and,  as  a 
rule,  is  seldom  employed  in  toilet  preparations.  Oil  of 
bitter  almond  is,  however,  generally  added  to  give  the 
characteristic  odor.    Try  the  following: 

Ointment  of  rose  water .5  parts 

Oil  sweet  almonds iy  parts 

Glycerine   5  parts 

Boric  acid    5  parts 

Solution  soda,  U.  S.  P 1'-  parts 

Mucilage  quince  seed   (2  drachms  to  1 

pint)   25  parts 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 200  parts 

Oil  bitter  almond; 

Oil  rose,  of  each,  sufficient  to  perfume. 
Heat  the  ointment,  oil  and  solution  of  soda  together, 
stirring  constantly  until  an  emulsion  is  formed;  then 
warm  together  the  glycerine,  acid,  mucilage,  and  about 
150  parts  of  water;  mix  with  the  emulsion,  stir  until 
cold,  and  make  up  to  200  parts  by  adding  more  water. 
Lastly  add  the  perfume. 

Askinson  gives  this  formula:  First  prepare  an  almond 
cream,  as  follows: 

Melt  ten  pounds  of  purified  lard  in  an  enameled  iron 
pot  or  a  porcelain  vessel,  and  while  increasing  the  tem- 
perature add  little  by  little  five  pounds  of  potash  lye  of 
25  per  cent,  strength,  stirring  all  the  time  with  a  broad 
spatula.  When  fat  and  lye  have  become  a  uniform 
mass,  2%  to  3V^  ounces  of  alcohol  is  gradually  added, 
whereby  the  mixture  acquires  a  translucent,  crystalline 
appearance.  Before  the  alcohol  is  added  three-fourths 
to  one  ounce  of  oil  of  bitter  almond  is  dissolved  in  it. 
The  soapy  mass  thus  obtained  is  called  "almond  cream" 
(creme  d'amandes)  and  may  be  used  alone  for  washing. 
To  prepare  amandine  or  almond  emulsion: 

Expressed  oil  of  almonds 10      pounds 

Almond  cream 3%  ounces 

Oil  of  bergamot   1      ounce 

Oil  of  bitter  almond I14  ounce 

Oi!  of  lemon 150  "  grains 

Oil  of  cloves 150      grains 

Oil  of  mace 150      grains 

Water 1%  ounces 

Sugar    3S'2  ounces 

In  the  manufacture  the  following  rules  should  be  ob- 
served: 

Effect  the  mixture  in  a  cool  room,  the  cellar  in  sum- 
mer, a  fireless  room  in  winter.  Mix  the  ingredients  in 
a  shallow,  smooth  vessel,  best  a  large  porcelain  dish, 
using  a  very  broad,  flat  stirrer  with  several  holes.  The 
sugar  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water  and  intimately  mixed 
with  the  almond  cream.  The  essential  oils  are  dissolved 
in  the  almond  oil  contained  in  a  vessel  provided  with 
a  stopcock.  The  oil  is  first  allowed  to  run  into  the  dish 
in  a  moderate  stream  under  continual  stirring.  The 
mass  soon  grows  viscid,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  op- 
eration the  flow  of  oil  must  be  carefully  restricted  so 
that  the  quantity  admitted  can  be  at  once  completely 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  dish.  Well  made  aman- 
dine must  be  rather  consistent  and  white,  and  should 
not  be  translucent.  If  translucency  or  an  oily  appear- 
ance is  observed  during  the  mixture,  the  flow  of  oil  must 
be  at  once  checked  or  enough  almond  cream  must  be 
added  to  restore  the  white  appearance,  under  active 
stirring.  As  amandine  is  very  liable  to  decompose,  it 
must  be  immediately  tilled  into  vessels  in  which  it  is  to 
be  kept,  and  the  latter,  closed  air-tight,  should  be  pre- 
served in  a  cool  place.  By  adding  three-quarters  ounce 
of  salicylic  acid,  amandine  may  be  made  quite  perma- 
nent so  that  it  can  be  kept  unchanged  even  in  a  warm 
place. 


NEW  REMEDIES. 


ALSOL. — An  aceto-tartrate  of  aiumiuuui. 


COCAI'YRINE.— A  mixture  of  cocaine  hydrochloride 
and  antipyrine. 


MOLLOSIN. — A    mixture    of    yellow   wax   1   p.   and 
liquid  petrolatum  4  p. 


PILIN.— A    hydroalcoholic    fluid,    containing    benzoic 
acid,  colored  red  and  perfumed. 

SALICOL. — A  toilet  water  containing  methyl  alcohol, 
salicylic  acid  and  oil  of  wintergreen. 


BUB.VLID. — A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  antifebiiu 
and  boric  acid,  used  in  treatment  of  eczema. 


KATIIAROIj. — A  preparation  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
which  sometimes  contains  30  per  cent,  alcohol. 

GLYBOLID. — A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  boratid 
(equal  parts  of  acetanilid  and  boric  acid)  and  glycerin. 

FEIIKOSOL. — A  double  saccharate  of  ferric  oxide  with 
sodium  chloride  which  contains  0.77  per  cent,  of  iron.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  readily  assimilable. 


NORMAL-ANTI-HYDRORRHIN.— A  compound  con- 
taining borosalicylic  ester,  10  p.;  ethyl  chloride,  5  p.;  spir- 
its of  rosemary,  100  p.;  recommended  for  perspiring  feet. 

COLCHICIN-SAI.ICYLATE.— A  solution  of  0.25 
gram  of  colchicin  in  0.2  gram  of  pure  methyl  salicylate 
(obtained  from  the  oil  of  Betula  lenta),  dispensed  in  cap- 
sules. 


LIQUOR  CEREBRI  STERILIZATUS  (Cerebrinin). 
— A  fluid  extract  prepared  from  fresh  calf  brains;  to  be 
used  in  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  chorea  and  mental 
disturbances. 


MYDROL.  —  (lodo-methyl-phenyl-pyrazol).  Used  to 
dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye  without  causing  any  of  the 
discomforts  or  irritation,  the  effect  dying  off  within 
twenty-four  hours. 


NICOTIANA  SOAP.— A  medicated  soap  which  con- 
tains about  10  per  cent,  of  extract  of  tobacco  (0.42  per 
cent  of  nicotin),  and  is  used  in  treatment  of  all  skin 
diseases  of  parasitic  origin. 

IMIDIOD. — A  crystalline  antiseptic  obtained  by  heat- 
ing a  solntion  of  para-ethoxy-phenyl-succinimid,  potas- 
sium iodide  and  iodine.  Imidiod  melts  at  175°  C  and  is 
used  as  an  antiseptic  dusting  powder. 


COCAINE  STEARATE  (C,,n,,NO..C,;H,,COOH). 
— Obtained  by  double  decomposition  between  cocaine  hy- 
drochloride and  sodium  stearate.  Used  as  oleaginous  ap- 
plication 0.5  to  50  of  expressed  oil  of  almond:  in  supposi- 
tories, each  one  (2.25  gm.)  containing  0.02  gm;  in  oint- 
ment, from  0.5  to  50  of  petrolatum. 


BUCHININ. — An  ethyl  carbonic  ester  of  quinine  of 

the    following    formula    CO->^qJ^^  t/'  y  q       This    new 

derivative  possesses  all  the  therapeutic  properties  of  qui- 
nine without  any  of  its  disturbing  effects,  as  bitter  taste, 
disturbance  of  appetite,  nausea,  singing  in  the  ears,  etc. 
Euchinin  is  obtained  by  action  of  ethyl-chloro-carbonate 
on  quinine,  forming  white  needles,  melting  at  95°  C; 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  so  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
chloroform.  Its  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
forms  well  defined  crystalline  compounds  with  acids; 
when  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  the  so- 
lution is  strongly  fluorescent.  It  gives  the  thalleioquin 
test  of  quinine,  but  not  the  herapathit  reaction.  The 
base  itself  (euchinin)  is  entirely  tasteless,  but  is  best  ad- 
ministered in  sherry,  milk  or  cacao  in  powder  form.  The 
hydrochloride  of  euchinin  is  very  soluble,  while  the  sul- 
phate is  but  slightly  and  the  tannate  insoluble  in  water. 
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Shorter  Hours  for  Drug  Clerks. 

The  New  York  Journal  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  short- 
er hours  for  drug  clerks.  This  ought  to  bring  cheer  to 
the  hearts  of  Mr.  Johu  Gallagher  and  his  adherents.  The 
hope  for  the  success  of  Mr.  (iallagher's  movement  lies 
not  especially  in  legislation,  not  in  union,  but  in  an  ap- 
peal to  the  general  public,  and  the  best  vehicle  for  such 
an  appeal  is  the  daily  press.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  one  editorial  is  as  powerless  to  convince  the  public 
on  such  a  subject  as  one  swallow  is  to  make  a  summer. 
Mr.  Gallagher  and  the  friends  of  the  movement  should 
see  to  it  that  there  is  no  let-up  to  the  question's  agitation 
in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  editorial  in  which  it  calls  attention  to  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  druggists  who  are  working  for  short- 
er hours,  the  Journal  says: 

"It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  they  will  succeed,  for  no 
reform  is  more  vitally  connected  with  the  general  health 
and  welfare.  In  the  first  place,  no  man  who  can  be  hired 
for  the  drug  clerk's  present  pittance  can  be  intelligent 
enough  to  compound  the  deadly  drugs  called  for  in  phy- 
sicians' prescriptions,  AVhen  the  man  who  is  content  to 
work  for  $12  a  week  has  been  on  his  feet  busily  engaged 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  his  intellect  of  necessity  is 
clouded  with  sleep  and  weariness,  and  if  he  was  danger- 
ous before  he  is  certaiu  to  work  mischief  now,    •    •    • 

Physicians  and  druggists — some  druggists — will  say 
that  many  a  death  that  has  been  certified  to  and  seemed 
unavoidable  has  been  the  result  of  murder  b.v  incompe- 
tent and  worn-out  compounders  of  prescriptions.  The 
druggists  and  the  doctors  "stand  in"  with  one  another; 
but  that  enough  of  them  do  leak  out  to  cause  trouble  is 
shown  by  the  organization  in  Brooklyn  the  other  day  of 
an  association  of  druggists,  whose  chief,  if  not  sole,"  ob- 
ject is  to  defend  financially  such  of  its  members  as  may 
become  accessories  before  the  fact  to  just  such  mur- 
ders." 

As  an  argument  to  convince  a  public  essentially  selfish 
and  holding  the  safety  of  its  own  skin  beyond  any  and 
every  other  consideration,  the  first  of  these  foregoing  par- 
agraphs has  telling  force.  As  a  statement  of  fact  it  is 
open  to  criticism.  Ben  Harrison's  much  quoted  remark 
that  a  "cheap  coat  makes  a  cheap  man"  is  far  more  epi- 
grammatic than  axiomatic,  and  the  assertion  evidently 
founded  on  that  remark  that  "no  man  who  can  be  hired 
for  the  drug  clerk's  present  pittance  can  be  intelligent 
enough  to  compound  the  deadly  drugs  called  for  in  phy- 
sicians' prescriptions"  is  contradicted  by  the  facts.  Such 
a  sentence  is  enough  to  make  the  drug  clerks  cry,  "Save 
us  from  our  friends!"  Surely  the  Journal  must  know 
that  before  he  can  compound  prescriptions  the  drug  clerk 
must  pass  a  most  rigid  examination.  His  passing  this 
examination  is  proof  positive  of  his  intelligence:  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  takes  good  care  of  the  fools  and  dul- 
lards. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  paragraph  quoted.  How 
many  fatalities  or  accidents  occurring  during  the  past 
year  through  the  mishandling  of  drugs  in  prescriptions 
can  the  .Journal  bring  up  to  support  its  charges  of  "mur- 
der by  incompetent  and  worn-out  compounders  of  pre- 
scriptions?" Very  few.  we  fancy.  It  is  not  the  public 
that  needs  protection:  it  is  the  drug  clerk  who  asks  for 
common  justice,  for  common  humanity. 

But,  if  all  this  nonsense  about  drug  clerks  whose  intel- 
lects are  so  "clouded  with  sleep  and  weariness"  that 
they  put  arsenic  instead  of  ice  cream  into  the  soda  water. 
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serves  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  the  ever-tiraid  public  into 
siding  with  those  striving  for  shorter  hours — why,  it  will 
be  worth  more  to  the  overworked  druggist  than  ordinary 
common-sense.  For.  we  repeat,  in  the  public  lies  salva- 
tion. 


Retail  Druggist  Desire  Free  Alcohol. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  influence  legislation  on 
the  tax-free  alcohol  question  by  the  assertion  that  the 
retail  druggists  do  not  want  it.  One  special  pleader  and 
self-accredited  "representative"  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  speaks  for  30,000  retailers  who  are  opposed  to  it. 
This  representative  has  no  authority  to  speak  for  any 
one  but  himself,  and  the  statements  he  has  made  have 
been  repeatedly  proven  not  to  represent  fairly  the  senti- 
ment of  the  trade.  There  are  some  druggists  who  do  not 
favor  the  free  alcohol  proposition,  but  30.0001  nonsense. 
TVe  don't  believe  any  man  can  give  the  names  of  even 
3,000  who  do  not  want  it. 

The  Era  has  asked  the  retail  druggists  of  the  United 
States  to  hand  in  their  votes  on  the  question,  and  they 
are  doing  it  with  a  vengeance.  Every  mail  is  burdened 
with  votes,  and  not  even  1  per  cent,  is  opposed  to  tax- 
free  alcohol  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  just  as  they  run: 

AV.  C.  Hillard.  Bristol.  Conn.— I  do  most  earnestly  in  mv 
own  l>ehalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  six  other  drug  firms  of  this 
town,  protest  against  alcohol  being  "tax  free  to  manufac- 
turers." and  not  to  the  retail  druggists.  I  have  no  time  nor 
inclination  to  go  into  an  argument  at  this  time  in  relation 
to  the  matter.  It  would  simply  be  as  a  great  deal  of  our 
legislation  is,  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  operation.  Free  to 
one,  free  to  all.  Senator  Piatt  and  Congressman  Russell,  of 
Connecticut,  have  evidently  got  into  the  clutches  of  the 
patent  medicine  men. 

W.  R.  Cutler.  Ionia.  Mich.— For  myself.  I  will  say  that  I 
would  be  satisfied  to  have  no  free  alcohol,  but  I  am 'opposed 
to  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  large  manufacturers.  If 
large  manufacturers  are  to  have  free  alcohol,  all  druggists 
should  have  it  also. 

Xelson  Hower,  Mendon,  Mich. — In  regard  to  the  question 
on  alcohol  in  last  Era,  would  say.  I  am  in  favor  of  free  al- 
cohol. I  do  not  think  the  large  manufacturers  should  have 
the  benefit  unless  the  retail  druggists  have  the  same. 

T.  D.  Thomas.  Lehighton.  Pa.— By  all  means  we  should 
have  free  alcohol.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  has  not 
declined  in  price.  It  is  entirely  loo  high,  compared  with 
other  drugs,  etc. 

Hull  *:  Stevens,  Clinton,  Conn.— We  believe  in  tax  free  al- 
cohol for  the  retailer,  who  is  also  a  small  scale  manufac- 
turer, as  well  as  for  the  large  manufacturers,  and  for  use 
in  the  arts. 

James  Craig.  Fort  Washington,  Pa. — That  special  witness 
who  claimed  to  represent  30,000  retail  druggists,  etc.,  was 
simply  an  "ass,"  and  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

S.  S.  Lanyon,  Omaha,  Xeb.— Ton  ask  that  each  druggist 
give  his  views  on  free  alcohol.  Nearly  all  of  the  seventy 
druggists  in  this  vicinity  would  certainly  be  opposed  to  it. 

J.  M.  C.  Bargar,  Holland,  X.  T.— I  certainly  desire  tax  free 
alcohol,  that  it  may  place  me  as  a  retailer  and  small  manu- 
facturer on  an  equal  footing  with  the  large  user. 

O.  B.  J.  Haines.  AUentown.  Pa. — Put  in  as  many  votes  for 
me  as  possible.  To  have  free  alcohol  would  be  a  big  source 
of  relief  to  the  almost  ruined  retail  drug  trade. 

J.  A.  Settle,  Waverly,  Mo.— I  desire  tax  free  alcohol  for 
manufacturers  and  retail  dealers  of  alcoholic  preparations. 

Elmer  E.  Thrapp,  Avilla.  Ind.— If  free  alcohol  can  be  made 
practical  for  small  retailers,  I  want  it;  if  not,  I  don't. 

F.  H.  Huntley,  West  Troy.  X.  T.— I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  free  alcohol,  as  yon  have  inquired  in  your  journal. 

William  Schapira,  Xew  Tork,  X.  T.— I  certainly  am  in 
favor  of  alcohol  free  of  tax  to  the  retail  druggists. 

J.  H.  Weber,  Cascade.  la. — Please  enter  me  as  an  advocate 
of  "free  alcohol"  for  pharmaceutical  use. 

H.  W.  Hollon,  Skaneateles.  X.  T.— I  am  in  favor  of  free  al- 
cohol for  retail  druggists. 


An  Important  Legal  Opiaion. 

We  print  in  this  issue  a  legal  opinion  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  American  citizens  may  lawfully  furnish 
the  Cuban  insurgents  with  medical  supplies.  The  opin- 
ion, arrived  at  after  the  most  painstaking  and  extended 
research,  has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  Era.  The 
author  lays  it  down  that  the  contribution  of  medical  sup- 
plies to  the  Cuban  cause  by  citizens  of  the  ITnited  States 
is  not  illegal,  provided  such  supplies  are  not  furnished  to 
an  expedition  fitted  out  within  American  boundaries,  or 
to  a  vessel  of  war  afloat  within  American  waters. 


Multiplication  of  Pharmacy  Schools. 

Druggists  of  Hhode  Island,  especially  those  who  are 
members  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  are 
interesto<l  in  the  proposition,  recently  made,  to  establish 
a  school  of  pharmacy  in  that  State.  It  is  significant  that 
while  all  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  motive  which 
undoubtedly  prompted  the  proposition,  a  large  proportion 
see  little  prosi>ect  of  the  venture  proving  a  success.  The 
views  they  advance  in  support  of  this  opinion  are  rea- 
sonable and  sound. 

While  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  the  cause  of  pharma- 
ceutical education  in  general  have  no  warmer  champion 
than  the  Era,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Rhode  Island 
plan  is  ill  advised  and  a  mistake.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
let  us  have  a  college  of  pharmacy,  and  a  far  different 
thing  to  establish  one  of  the  proper  sort.  What  is  need- 
ed is  not  more  colleges,  rather  fewer  but  better  ones. 
There  are  several  little  ones  now  which  are  no  credit  to 
the  profession  and  whose  discontinuance  would  be  a  de- 
cided benefit.  The  right  kind  of  college  requires  an 
equipment  which  cannot  be  secured  by  the  mere  say-so 
of  a  few  pharmacists.  There  must  be  a  faculty  of  trained 
and  experienced  teachers,  and  they  must  be  well  paid. 
The  good,  reliable,  able  pharmacist  is  not  necessaril.v  a 
good  teacher,  and  to  depend  upon  such  a  source  for  the 
teaching  staff  is  an  egregious  error.  In  every  single  in- 
stance where  this  experiment  has  been  tried  the  college 
has  proven  weak,  of  inferior  standard,  making  no  prog- 
ress, and  all  of  this  class  are  to-day  either  dying  or 
dead. 

Beside  an  adequate  faculty,  there  is  the  financial  prob- 
lem to  consider.  Money  makes  the  mare  go,  and  the 
college  of  pharmacy  must  have  at  command  a  sufficiency 
of  ways  and  means  to  further  its  work.  An  unendowed 
institution  must  have  large  classes,  as  its  existence  de- 
pends on  the  income  from  students'  fees.  There  are  less 
than  300  drug  stores  in  the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  if  each  were  to  furnish  one  student,  there  would  be 
barely  enough  to  maintain  a  college  a  single  year,  and 
what  could  it  depend  on  for  succeeding  years?  That 
State,  too,  is  midway  between  Boston  and  Xew  York, 
cities  having  each  its  strong  college  of  pharmacy,  com- 
petent and  equipped  to  educate,  if  called  upon,  the  en- 
tire yearly  crop  of  students  for  the  whole  United  States. 
No  young  man  of  sense  would  pass  by  these  strong  insti- 
tutions which  offer  him  such  special  advantages,  and 
choose  the  weak  school  whose  faculty  would  consist,  as 
it  must,  of  pharmacists  who  give  their  services  for  little 
or  nothing,  who  are  good  druggists  but  poor  teachers;  a 
school  lacking  the  building,  laboratories,  apparatus,  the 
general  and  complete  equipment  vital  to  the  real  success 
of  any  teaching  institution. 

We  do  not  wish  to  throw  cold  water  on  any  scheme  for 
progress;  the  motives  underl.ving  the  Rhode  Island  propo- 
sition are  most  creditable  to  the  hearts  of  its  originators, 
but  a  little  candid  consideration  of  the  matter  must,  we 
are  sure,  convince  any  one  that  it  is  ill-advised  and  im- 
practicable. It  will  be  far  better  for  American  phar- 
macy and  pharmaceutical  education  to  cease  this  multi- 
plication of  colleges,  and  seek  to  make  those  we  already 
have  better  and  more  nearly  what  they  ought  to  be. 


A  home  manufacturer  of  chamois  skins  has  appealed 
for  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  these  articles.  This  is  in- 
ferential, if  not  conclusive,  proof  that  the  chamois  skin 
comes  from  the  back  of  the  patient  sheep,  as  we  have 
oft  been  told,  not  from  the  beautiful  animal  so  famed  in 
song  and  story.  Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem,  are 
they? 


From  a  State  which  has  no  pharmacy  law  comes  a  let- 
ter saying  "I  have  Perchest  the  Drugs  Shore  of ." 

Moral:  you  can  find  it  yourself.    There  are  really  sev- 
eral which  can  be  deduced. 
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©ottespondence. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  commualcatloas  from  oar  read' 
ers  oa  topics  of  interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible,  fzach  article  mast 
be  sigaed  by  Its  writer,  but  bis  aante  will  not  be  pubiislied  U 
ao  requested. 

MR.     OTT'S     PLAN     TO    STOP    CUTTING      ON 
PATENTS. 

[Mr.  Francis  S.  Ott.  of  Sacramonto,  Cal.,  has  doviscil 
a  plan  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  calculated  to  minimize  or 
entirely  stop  the  evil  of  cutting  on  patent  medicines.  He 
submits  his  scheme  to  the  chairman  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A. 
Committee  for  consideration,  then  to  be  published  in  the 
Era.  The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Ott  and  Mr. 
Kline,  and  the  plan  in  detail,  are  presented  below  for  the 
study  and  judgment  of  the  retail  druggists. — Ed.  Era.] 
Lettei^. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Jan.  2,  1897. 
Mr.  M.  N.  Kline,  Philadelphia,  Ta. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  find  plan  to  "prevent  cutting,"  on 
which,  after  reviewing,  please  give  me  your  opinion.  All 
four  sheets  are  printed  like  a  check-book.  The  different 
parts  are  perforated,  each  set  bearing  same  number,  the 
sets  being  numbered  consecutively.  The  first  is  a  stub 
and  contains  any  memorandum  needed  by  the  manufac- 
turer. The  remaining  three  are  detached,  and  the  one 
"to  the  purchaser"  is  pasted  to  the  package.  Number 
the  box  or  carton  flap  inside  to  correspond  with  outside 
number,  so  goods  ma.v  be  traced  even  if  outside  numbers 
are  erased.  Each  dozen  or  case  may  bear  label  thus: 
No.  1  to  144,  inclusive. 

When  shipped,  enter  on  stub.  If  to  a  wholesaler,  bill 
at  regular  retail  price,  less  discount  on  old  list  and  less 
amount  of  rebate  checks.  This  account  will  at  first  have 
to  be  considered  by  jobbers  and  manufacturers  as  a  con- 
signment account.    An  invoice  would  read  thus: 

1  Gross  "3  Dav  Malaria  Cure."  75c.  size    $108.00 

Less  15,'?:  on  old  list  $72.00 $10.20 

Less    rebate    check    charged    as 

consignment    to    be    settled    as 

goods  are  sold,  or  every  60  or 

90  days,  as  agreed  upon 3G.00 —     46.20 


No  further  discount  payable  in  10  days.  .  $61.80 

Otherwise  jobbers  would  complain  on  account  of 
amount  invested.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  manu- 
facturer so  long  as  tlie  rebate  check  consignee  account 
is  paid  as  fast  as  he  pa.vs  the  retailer  his  rebate  checks. 
Manufacturers  could  combine  and  have  all  rebate  checks 
paid  from  one  source  to  minimize  expense.  The  agree- 
ment is  legal,  and  to  detach  rebate  checks' and  present 
for  pa.vment  contrary  to  agreement  would  be  obtaining 
money"  under  false  pretense.  The  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer are  the  ones  most  benefited,  and  upon  them  are 
imposed  all  extra  work  and  expense,  which  is  very  small 
when  compared  with  the  benefits  to  both  to  be  derived. 
The  manufacturer  spends  an  amount  to  obtain  say  100 
sales  for  his  goods,  but  owing  to  circumstances  not 
over  fifty  sales  are  made.  The  retailer  is  his  natural 
distributer,  and  they  should  work  in  harmony.  Should 
the  manufacturer  eventually  expect  to  sell  his  goods 
through  grocers  and  department  stores,  he  will  then 
find  them  stocked  with  non-secrets  and  the  druggist 
cutting  the  price;  when  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  sell- 
ing at  cut  rates,  the  new  channel  will  soon  tire,  as 
houses  are  now  making  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  for 
department  stores.  If  present  circumstances  continue, 
in  two  or  three  years  the  number  of  retailers  will  be 
decreased  .50  per  cent.,  but  if  properl.v  managed  there  is 
room  for  all.  This  plan  will  compel  the  retailer  to  have 
one-third  more  invested  in  proprietary  goods  than  be- 
fore: but  if  manufacturers  would  have  no  lot  discounts. 
you  could  decrease  your  stock  and  still  be  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  largest  competitor.  As  to  the  extra 
trouble  of  signing  and  mailing  agreements  and  rebate 
checks,  this  is  better  than  to  sell  them  at  a  loss  or  spend 
time  "knocking"  and  "switching."  to  say  nothing  of  the 
amount  of  sundry  trade  which  will  return  to  you  when 
cutters  have  no  special  inducements  to  offer.  When  a 
few  leading  manufacturers  adopt  this  plan  the  retailers 
should  organize  with  a  cash  or  note  forfeit  and  request 
the  balance  to  adopt  it  or  refuse  to  handle  their  goods. 
Respectfully,  FRANCIS   S.  OTT. 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  12,  1897. 
Francis  S.  Ott,  Esq.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  I  duly  receiveil  yours  of  the  2d  iust.,  and 
while  I  have  not  had  an  oiiportiinity  for  carefully  study- 
ing the  plan  you  present,  1  am  convinced,  from'what'l 
know  of  Ihe  disposition  of  manufacturers  generally,  and 
also  from  the  amount  of  lalxu-  and  the  additional  invest- 
ment your  proposed  system  would  entail  upon  those  who 
handle  proprietary  medicines,  that  such  a  plan  would  not 
be  likely  to  commend  itself  either  to  the  manufacturers 
or  Ihe  retailers.  It  has  been  my  universal  experience  in 
this  work  <if  trying  to  assist  the  retailers  to  maintain 
prices,  that  while  there  are  a  few  who  are  willing  to 
take  some  trouble  to  co-operate  with  manufacturers  in 
any  system  that  may  be  proposed,  the  large  majority  ob- 
lect  to  handling  preparations  which  are  subject  to  con- 
ditions such  as  are  proposed  by  you. 

Many  years  ago,  when  cutting  had  not  become  so 
universal,  I  very  strongly  recommended  the  "coupon 
plan,"  which  is  exactly  what  this  is.  In  order  to  test 
the  retailers  before  a  joint  meeting  of  a  committee  of 
dealers  and  manufacturers  was  to  be  held,  I  sent  out  a 
very  large  number  of  circulars  explaining  the  plan  and 
asking  the  retailers  who  received  them  to  vote  either 
for  or  against  it  after  studying  it.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  them  voting 
against  it,  and  later  on,  to  find  in  the  pharmaceutical 
journals  very  strong  letters  written  against  it.  on  the 
ground  of  the  additional  investment  to  which  it  would 
subject  the  retailers. 

There  was  also  a  great  deal  said  about  rebate  vouch- 
ers becoming  lost  or  mislaid,  or  probably  being  issued 
by  proprietors  who  would  fail  before  they  could  be  pre- 
sented; and  thus  the  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish" 
objections  overruled  the  thing  at  that  time,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  overrule  it  now.  Retailers  in  very  large 
numbers  have  since  then  lx?en  going  on  passing  out 
these  same  medicines  and  losing  all  the  Front  while 
under  the  proposed  plan,  even  with  all  the  risks  they 
would  have  run  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  not 
ten  per  cent.,  at  most,  would  have  been  lost  at  the  out- 
side. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  while  this  plan  may  be  some- 
what new  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  all  this  has  been  thor- 
oughly gone  over  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  cutting  evil, 
and  vetoed  largely  by  the  very  people  whom  you  are 
seeking  to  benefit. 

I  suppose  you  are  aware,  however,  that  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  offering  a  re- 
ward for  the  best  plan  that  can  be  suggested  to  stop 
cutting,  and  if  you  have  not  already  sent  a  copy  of  this 
to  that  concern,  I  suggest  that  you  do  so. 

I  will  also,  as  you  request,  mail  this  to  The  Pharma- 
meutical  Era  for  publication,  as  it  ma.v  there  attract  the 
attention  of  others;  and  if  the  sentiments  of  the  trade 
have  changed  so  that  it  now  can  be  indorsed  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  retailers,  it  would  then  probably  be 
worth  while  to  give  it  further  consideration.  Yours 
very  truly. 

(Signed.)  M.  N.  KLINE,  Chairman. 

The  Plan. 

SHEET  1. 
BOTTLE  No.  1  to 

BOTTLE  Xo Inclusive. 

SHIPPED    to    

AGREEMENT  RETURNED    

SIGNED  by    

LOT    No 

"3  DAY  MALARIA  CURE." 

Manufactured    

Bottled   by    

Labelled   b.v 

Packed   by    

Remarks. 

*    •    • 

SHEET  2. 

nOTTLE  No.  1.  To  the  Purchaser. 

"3  DAY   MALARIA  CURE." 

The  greatest  discovery  for  malaria,  chills  and  all  fevers. 
Thousands  of  bottles  have  been  .sold  in  Sacramento  and 
vicinity:  every  bottle  sold  sells  others.  It  does  not  cause 
ringing  in  the  ears  or  affect  the  head  In  any  manner.  It  con- 
tains no  poison,  and  may  be  given  to  children  with  perfect 
safety.  It  never  falls,  and  will  cure  the  worst  cases  in  three 
days.  .\  perfect  solution;  acts  immediately.  Two  or  three 
doses  removes  all  symptoms  of  malaria,  such  as  tired  feeling 
all  over,  aching  knees  and  elbows,  pains  in  the  back,  hot  and 
chilly  sensations.  loss  of  ambition  and  appetite,  a  desire  to 
sleep  at  all  times. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Take  two  teaspoonfuls  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water 
four  times  a  day.  In  obstinate  cases  every  2%  or  3  hours. 
Keep  the  bowels  open  with  Ott's  Liver  Pills.  This  remedy 
is  sold  to  dealers  only  by  special  agreement.  See  that  the 
package  number  above  lias  not  been  erased  or  the  seals 
brolien.  Should  any  dealer  ofl'er  or  sell  this  remedy  for  more 
or  less  than  seventy-five  cents,  .vou  will  be  amply  rewarded 
by  notifving  the  manufacturer  at  once.     Respectfully. 

•*  •      ^  rR.\NCIS  S.  OTT. 
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BOTTLE  No.  1.              s'l^ET  3.  7-//£  DRUOQIST-DOCTOR. 

Dftiub  only  wbeii  sold.  M.     L.,     Ruchestir,     N.     Y.— I     have    read     llie    argu- 

Slfe'U  two  mid  iflurii  wliu  all  on  liaiid  to  Francis  S.   Ott,  ,„„.,»  :„  .■,„  ^^^„  „(  tj„..   qj   p,,.;,!,.,!    "Shall  It  Bf  Knicht 

the   rate   ol   t^venti-Il^e  cents   lor  each   bottle   sold   as   per  &  Day,  I'hysiciaus  and  I'hariiiacists,"  where  you  placed 

agreement.                   KFISATE  CHECK  "  'lui'sl'"":  How  is  the  druggist  to  live  if  thiugs  coiitiuue 

Not  Negotiable.                                 (Town  and  date.)  "''^  way?    That  is,  in  a  conditiou  where  he  makes  no 

profits  on  patent  medicine,  sells  no  side  articles,  and  is 

ijottlVs  of--3'ul*Y  MAL!riUA''cUlVE"^\ts^^^^^  deprived  of  tile  prescription  trade,  because  of  the  physi- 

boltlf,    numbers  correspondinf;   to   rebate   check   and   agree-  cians  who  dispense  their  own   medicines.     It  is,   indeed, 

meuts.  and  have  fulUlled  tUe^agreemenl  in  every  particular.  ,^  ^^^y  ^^^-^^^^  ,,u.-stion  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  solved 

by  the  public  at  large.    If  the  public  recognizes  the  ne- 

OMtuess)  cessity  of  having  for  its  service  a  class  of  professional 

••*  men,  specially  trained  and  educated,  on  whom  to  place 

Bottle  No.  1.                     SHEET  4.            .Agreement  slip.  *'"^  important  duty  and  responsibility  of  preparing  and 

To  the  retailor;— This  remedy  is  sold   through  jobbers  or  dispensing  all  kinds  of  medicines  indispensably  necessary 

direct  only  by  special  agreement.    As  soon  as  goods  are  re-  j  ^  its  use,  it  must  in  return  repay  the  same  by  passing 

ceived  detach  all  agreement  slips,  siyii  two  and  return  with  '                             ,       ,.            ,                           j               t 

others  to  luanufactuier  for  approval  in  order  to  receive  pioflt  certaiu  laws  tendiug  to  facilitate  the  energy  and  protect 

when  goods  are  sold,  and  coupons  are  sent  m  according  to  x.\\e  interests  of  the   pharmacists.    The  pharmacists  are 

the  following  agreement:  .      ,                 .    .,         ,         ,       .          ,,             ,i        .    •,.     j 

This  agreement  entered  into  between  FRANCIS  S.  OTT,  recognized  as  a  privileged  profession  all  over  the  civihzed 

Sacramento.    California,    to    be    known    hereinafter    as    the  world,    and     are   everywhere    protected   by   strict     laws, 

"Manufacturer,"  party  of  the  hrst  part  and .•  ,     ^       ,    .                  "              .,           .       ...     •              ..         i      . 

Qf         which  tend   to  recompense  them  for  their  most  ardent 

to  be  known  heieiiiafter  as  the  "Dealer,"  party  of  the  sec-  duties  toward  humanity,  while  only  here,  in  the  United 

°"rbarthe*"Maifufifc'turer'  is  the  owner  of  the  formula  for  States,  they  are  in  n  very  deplorable  condition.     In  this 

and    -.Manufacturer"  of  the  medicinal  compound  known  as  country,  where  laws  are  being  passed  and  enforced  daily 

't^J^^V'^it^^^^^Si'^^'^^i^':.^^!^^  to  protect  liquor  traffic,  horses,  cats  and  mice,  there  is 

"Dealer,"  and  the  "Manufacturer"  being  desirous  of  selling  no   law   to   protect   the   pharmaceutical   profession,   with 

to  the  "Dealer"  and  the  "Dealer"  being  desirous  of  purchas-  ...],„„,  frp„„pntlv  rests  the  issue  of  life  and  death  of  the 

ing  from  the  "Manufacturer"  the  said  medicinal  compound,  "  "om  irequentij   rests  tne  issue  oi  lire  ana  aeatn  oi  tne 

"3   DAY   MALAK1.\   CUltE,"   and   the    "Mauufacturer"   re-  public.     Every  peddler  is  allowed  to  sell  medicine,  every 

trd:'aSd'X.''"Dr.aler"tiing  wiu'lJ^'To^on^  grocery  or  dry  goods  dealer  is  permitted  to  handle  and 

quirement,,  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  supply  the  public  with  "medicine"  the  character  of  which 

hereto;                .,       .             ^  ...      „      .  i  ...j  r.  >  v  m  it  iut  \  is  as  strange  to  them  as  the  sun's  rays  to  the  born-blind. 

That  the  retail  price  per  bottle  of  said  "3  DAY  M.YLARIA  ...            ,          ,          ..,,,.            .              I 

CUKE"  is  seventy-live  cents;  :iiid  every  physician  takes  the  privilege  of  dispensing  and 

That  the  price  it  which  the  "Dealer"  purchases  the  same  goUing  his  own  medicine  without  being  legally  authorized 

from  the  "Manufacturer"  is  seventy-Qve  cents  per  bottle;  i  -i     »i         i               ■  ..       -.u      n   v.-            .       -        i 

That  in  consideration  of  the  agreements  and  obligation  of  to  do  so;  while  the  pharmacist  with  all  his  professional 

the  "Dealer"  that  he  should  maintain  the  price  of  seventy-  competency,   authority   and   financial  investment,   is  left 

five  cents  ijer  bottle,  the  "Manufacturer     does  hereby  agree  .        -   ,    .,                 i        .c  *u          i         ri^u               ••        -          u 

to  pay  to  the  "Dealer"  twenty-live  cents  for  every  bottle  of  to  pick  the  crumbs  of  the  cake.     The  question  is,  where 

"3  DAY  MALARIA  CURE"  sold  by  the  "Dealer"  at  seven-  lies  the  cause  of  this  evil?    Bv  no  means   with  the  va- 

tv-hve  cents  tier  bottle,  upon  the  return  of  the  rebate  check  ...                                ...                 ...          ,.        ,,         ... 

attached  hereto,  it  being  a  part  of  the  cousideration  for  this  rious  business  men  or  physicians,   neither  directly  with 

agreement,    that   the   "Dealer"    will  not   detach    the  rebate  the  public.     It  lies  with  the  pharmacists  themselves,  who 

'^Si^^lT.^  .l'ii^";eb^'J^"ch'e^k'^fr'^ai|  rot''tle''n^t*s''.fl'd  ?i!  are  not  able  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  their  professional 

the  usual  course  of  trade;  and,   furthermore,   the   "Dealer"  calling,  and,  like  babies,  complain  to  their  mammas  of  the 

will  not  loan,  trade,  or  in  any  way  by  himself  or  employes  ^„{\\p.]  ^m^      The  Question  is    brethren    to  be  or  not  to- 

dispose  of  any  of  said  compouud  except  at  the  regular  price  spiiieci  muh.     xue  question  is,   uretnren,  to   oe  or  not  to 

of  seventy-flve  cents  per  bottle.    The  "Manufacturer"  agrees  be?    In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  that  firm  steps  be 

not  to  sell  "3  DAY  MALARIA  CURE"  to  any  dealer   except  ^^       ^       „  ^^    pharmacists  of  the  United  States  toward 

under  the  same  form  of  agreement,  and  he  agrees  to  prompt-  •                  ''                                                    , ,    ,.       . 

ly  pay  rebate  checks  when  presented.  the  enactment  of  uniform  laws  that  would  discriminate 

The  respective  rebate  checks  being  made  a  part  of  each  ,,        ;   j^j     j  handling  and   selling  drugs,   and  place  the 

agreement   and   dependent    thereon.     The    "Dealer"    further  .       ,      ,        ,       ,,        „            ...                           , 

agrees  not  to  erase  or  deface  package  numbers  or  to  hold  the  same  in  the  hands  of  legally  authorized  persons  to  do  so. 

••Manufacturer"   responsible  for  payriient  of  rebate  checks  .^n  jj^j.  pharmacists  of  the  United   States  shall  form   a 

when    it   is   shown   that   the    "Dealer"    has    in   any    manner  '                          ,     ,     ,,            .,,  ,               ^   ■      ^ 

violated  any  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  corporation,  and  as  a  body  they  will  have  sutficient  power 

•  ,: «■  "  "rt *°  manage  their  own  afifairs  as  well  as  any  other  union. 

The  greatest  necessity  is  also  the  recognition  of  diplo- 

Witness.                                                  Signed.  mas  issued  by  a  college  or  any  State  board  of  pharmacy 
' —  ,  throughout  the  United  States.    As  long  as  a  pharmacist 

r^.  .            Til     T        o    iac\-  is  authorized  and  entrusted  to  dispense  medicine  for  his 

Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  \  189 1.  .                             u       i.   ifu         »  .          ..v       •   i.... 

„,.          TT     .           .^           J    ..u                  ■      .1  fellow-men  m  one  State,  why  shall  he  not  have  the  right 

To   the   Editor:  Having   witnessed   the   scene   in   the  ^     ,    ,,                .           ^x.         rT<%.           ..■                            f  • 

„.,.,,..          _,          .  ^              ^.        T           1 J   1-1      *  to  do  the  same  in  another.     Ihe  existing  arrangement  is 

Council  Judiciary  Committee  meeting,  I  would  like  to  .       ,     -     ..  t,    u  *      -u     t         j      .                 T-  i 

.                                     J^    T  1,                  „-ii  not  only  foolish,  but  wild.    In  order  to  accomplish  some 

correct  •'Prof.     Ha  Iberg  s  statement.    I  hope  you  will  •                '                                *       *  i      ■         i     .  j  • 

,     .     ,          ,             .           ,,...•»,  good.  I  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  having  elected  in 

permit  me  to  do  it  through  your  journal,  because  it  is  the  u  e*  ^      «  ^i     t-   •                  i         «  j  i       »         i       i,   n 

^                        .       ,       ,     ,  .        ,        .     ^,  .             m,      -     ..  each  State  of  the  L  nion  a  number  of  delegates  who  shall 

most  widely  circulated  of  its  class  m  Chicago.    The  fact  ,,     .                           ,      .w                       r 

,    ■V.i:     ,          „               „    ,   J          .     XI             f  assemble  in  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  co-operative 

is  that  the     Professor    was  called  down  in  the  meeting  •   *      \.    S  »         •         \. 

Lii.iL  li.c     i  .^  c  o                                 .  .  ,  ,          J  X  action  toward  the  common  interest  of  American  pharma- 

by  Mr.  Eljert,  who  asked  him  what  right  he  aad  to  ap-  . 

pear  for  the  druggists.    The  "Professor"  did  not  say  that  "                                       •    •    • 

he  appeared  as  a  citizen.    He  distinctly  stated  that  he  Charles  B.  Hull,  Clinton.  Conn.— The  subject  of  phy- 

represented  Mr.  Engelhard,  a  telephone  subscriber,  and  sician-pharmacist  is  one  requiring  much  consideration, 

is  not  a  druggist.    Everybody  present   heard  the  Pro-  •£,ac]x  profession  has  its  own  particular  field  of  action, 

fessor  say  this.  and  any  attempt  to  unite  them  will,  I  think,  result  only 

The  Professor  mentions  A.  B.  Rains'  correspondence.  ;„  making  matters  much  worse  than  they  now  are.    The 

and  I  therefore  looked  it  up.    It  is  remarkable  how  Mr.  aoctor.  of  course,  needs  an  emergency  case,  but  it  need 

Rains'  letter  is  fitted  to  the  occasion.    His  new  degree  ^^^  ^jg  ^j  g„pjj  dimensions  as  to  require  a  whole  corner 

?t  "^;,  K\  „'?  ^^^  brightest  yet  brought   forward     As  „f  j^j^  ^^^^   ^^  ,p^    ^  ,,ijjj  ,              ^  ^     .^  constantly  for 

"Prof."   Hallberg  calls   attention   to   the   fact  that   the  ^-     ^       r^        \        »    .              ,,            ^     ^        j-  • 

druggists  of  Chicago  voted  for  and  against  slot  'phones.  Ins  patients.     Department  stores,  where  patent  medicines 

Mr.  Rains'  letter  comes  most  handy,  for  it  showed  that  are  sold  at  very  low  prices,  have  made  such  inroads  upon 

druggists  are  in  the  habit  of  voting  for  both  sides  of  the  druggist's  legitimate  business,  that,  connected  with 

every  question.    Thev  did  so  on  education.    They  did  so  the  dispensing  of  the  doctor,  the  druggist  has  hard  work 

on   free   alcohol.    Yours   trulv,           A    SPECTATOR.  to  make  both  ends  meet.  I'et.  it  is  my  opinion,  that  for  the 
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druggists  to  take  up  the  practice  6f  medicine,  in  order 
to  better  their  condition  and  get  even  with  the  doctors, 
will,  iusto;ui  of  helping  m.itters,  simply  <-ut  things  up 
into  such  hits  that  there  would  be  nothing  for  either. 
Moreover,  if  a  doctor  lie  thoroughly  up  in  his  profession 
he  will  have  no  time  to  bother  with  dispensing;  neither 
can  the  phanuiicist,  if  proficient  in  his  line,  have  time 
t(3  attend  properly  to  his  store  and  give  the  attention  to 
patients  they  ought  to  have.  By  all  means,  let  the  two 
professions  be  kept  entirely  distinct  and  .separate,  and 
by  hearty  co-operation  each  will  have  all  he  can  properly 
attend  to. 

*  *    * 

W.  C.  Ilillard,  Bristol,  Conn. — As  to  what  my  idea  of 
the  pharmacist  of  the  future  is.  I  tind  it  hard  to  formu- 
hite  an  iilea  in  the  matter.  What  between  the  depart- 
ment store  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  grocery  man  on  the 
other  (for  in  Connecticut  grocers  sell  gum  camphor,  sul- 
phur, ground  flaxseed,  peppermint,  i)aregoric,  laudanum, 
mineral  waters,  patent  medicines,  etc..  etc.).  and  the  phy- 
sician with  his  tablets  and  portable  drug  store,  the  Lord 
only  knows  what  the  pharmacist  of  the  future  will  lie.  I 
think  he  will  have  to  "work  for  a  penny  a  day  and  board 
himself."  to  use  a  common  expression,  and  I  don't  believe 
it  will  help  him  to  add  to  his  course  in  pharmacy  a  course 
in  medicine.  I  see  that  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  are  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  graduating  men  who  have  no 
practical  experience,  the  Buffalo  College  having  already 
done  so.  I  would  not  give  a  cent  a  dozen  for  such  cre- 
atures. Of  the  three  boys  I  have  sent  from  my  store  to 
the  New  York  College,  one  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  another  was  honor  man  and  the  third  did  well: 
60  much  for  three  and  one-half  years'  experience.  What 
is  the  next  cranky  notion'? 

*  *    * 

.T.  A.  Settle,  Waverly,  Mo. — I  foresaw  the  advantage  of 
being  both,  and  so  secured  both  degrees  for  myself  before 
entering  business.  I  now  conduct  drug  store,  employ 
clerk  and  maintain  practice.  1  believe  where  an  M.  D. 
possesses  business  qualifications  and  has  trusty  employes 
that  the  "combination"  is  a  decided  success,  especially 
in  the  lesser  sized  places. 


Anniversary  Echoes* 

John  Pfeiffer.  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. — Allow  me  to  congratulate 
yon  upon  the  decennial  natal  day  of  the  Era.  and  especially 
the  editorial  department  of  the  latter.  May  it  live  long  and 
pour  forth  its  wisdom  and  advice.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  iiharmacist  in  Xew  York,  especially  at  so  low  a 
figure. 

F.  B.  Kilmer.  New  Brunswick.  X.  J. — There  is  no  criticism 
to  be  made  of  the  two  blooming  graduates,  either  as  to  their 
dress  or  make-up,  except  that  I  do  not  believe  that  your 
prophecy  of  the  double  diploma  is  liable  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is 
a  striking  picture,  however,  and  the  entire  number  is  a  tri- 
umph in  American  Pharmaceutical  Journalism. 

Judsnn  li.  Todd,  Ithaca.  X.  Y. — Tenth  Anniversary  Number 
at  hand,  .\llow  me  to  compliment  the  same  and  congratu- 
late its  "makers."  It  is  comprehensive,  artistic,  readable. 
Your  editorials  are  good,  particularly  the  one  headed  "Best 
Regards."  I  shall  use  it  much  for  a  book  of  reference.  Hope 
this  may  be  the  tirst  of  many  more  .\nniversary  Xumbers. 

Frank  M.  Mares.  Chicago,  111.— Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  of  your  valued  journal.  The  Tenth  An- 
niversary Number  of  The  Pharmaceutical  Era  which  has 
just  reached  me  is  certainly  a  good  proof  of  what  you  have 
already  accomplished,  and  certainly  shows  that  its  future 
standard  as  a  druggists*  journal  will  always  be  retained  at 
any  cost.  I  again  congratulate  you  on  your  success,  and 
wish  you  a  prosperous  year. 

David  M.  K.  Culbreth.  M.  D.,  Baltimore.  Md.— I  must  com- 
pliment you  upon  your  mammoth  Anniversary  Number.  It 
surely  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  as  formed  from  its  an- 
nouncement possibilities,  in  the  very  large  amount  of  inter- 
esting and  useful  matter.  Every  pharmacist  could  well 
spend,  to  profit,  many  hours  in  its  reading.  Its  entire  make- 
up is  attractive,  having,  in  general,  a  substantial  appear- 
ance. I  trust  the  suggestions  of  colored  frontispiece  (cover) 
will  be  realized  by  those  who  come  in  the  next  century. 
After  this — our  day  of  unrest— such  a  condition  will  truly  be 
to  the  druggist  his  long-looked  for  millennium. 

Joseph  Jacobs,  .\tlanta.  <ja. — From  your  initial  number 
until  now  I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber  and  reader, 
pleased  always  with  your  publication,  and  I  triist  that  the 
reasonableness  of  your  advance  in  price  from  $2  to  $.■!  per 
annum  will  be  favorably  regarded  by  your  clientele.  I  cheer- 
fully testify  to  the  sincerity  and  success  of  your  efforts  to 
give  us  all  of  the  profession  a  first-class  journal,  full  of  use- 
ful, interesting  and  valuable  reading  matter  from  week  to 
week,  and  hope  that  your  every  undertaking  towards 
progress  and  im|)rovement  may  be  liberally  assisted  by  the 
Increased  patronage  you  deseiTe. 

Toilet  and  Nursery  Powder. 

Boric  acid  in  finest  powder S  ounces 

Oil  of  petitgrain 2  minims 

Oil   of   neroli 2  minims 

Oil    of    bergamot 2  minims 

Otto  rose   5  minims 

If  desired  this  may  be  colored  pink  by  the  addition  of 
10  grains  of  carmine. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CUBANS. 

By  ALEXANDER  KOONES,  New  York. 

The  following  opinion,  written  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "To  what  extent  may  citizens  of  the  United  States 
lawfully  contribute  mediclil  supplies  to  the  Cuban  pa- 
triots?" may  at  this  time  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

The  question  presented  for  opinion  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  department  of  international  law.  That  law  requires 
that  in  case  of  war  all  nations  not  parties  to  the  con- 
flict shall  abstain  from  interfering  or  showing  partial- 
ity to  either  of  the  belligerents.  Tliis  is  the  law  of  neu- 
trality, and  its  violation  generally  means  war  against 
the  offending  nation. 

It  applies  not  only  to  a  war  between  two  independent 
nations,  but  also  to  a  war  waged  against _the  established 
government  of  a  country  by  a  portion  of  its  people — 
such  as  the  present  Cuban  war. 

The  United  States  has  always  maintained  as  a  part 
of  its  foreign  policy  this  law  of  neutrality,  and  not  only 
observes  itself,  as  a  nation,  the  strictest  tmutrality,  but 
requires  its  citizens  also  to  do  so  by  abstaining  from 
such  acts  as  would  bo  violative  of  it. 

What  specific  acts  partake  of  that  character  must  be 
determined  by  a  reference  to  the  statutes  of  the  nation, 
the  treaties  made  by  it,  and  the  common  law  of  na- 
tions. They  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  State 
legislation. 

The  power  "to  define  and  punish  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations"  is  one  of  the  powers  expressly  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
(■Article  VI.,  Section  S). 

I.— With  the  exception  of  treaties  made  for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  we  have,  since  '76.  entered  into  only 
two  treaties  with  Spain,  neither  of  which  contains  any- 
thing relating  to  the  question  under  consideration. 

II.— The  only  legislation  of  Congress  is  the  so-called 
"Act  of  Neutrality,"  passed  April  "20,  1818,  amended  in 
1875  and  1877,  and  incorporated  into  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  as  amended  in  1878.  (U.  S. 
Rev.   Stats.,  Sections  5,281-5,291). 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  sections  the  following 
overt  acts  only  are  referred  to,  viz.: 

(1)  Accepting  a  commission  to  serve  in  a  foreign  war 
against  a  nation  at  peace  with  the   United  States. 

(2)  Enlisting  or  retaining  another  to  enlist  in  such  a 
war. 

(3)  Arming  or  fitting  out  a  vessel  engaged  in  such  a 
war. 

(4)  Augmenting  the  force  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war 
employed  against  a  people  at  peace  with  the  United 
States:  and 

(5)  Beginning  or  providing  the  means  for  a  military 
or  naval  expedition  against  a  people  with  whom  we  are 
at  peace. 

As  medicines  and  hospital  stores  are  included  in  the 
terms  "military  supplies"  and  "naval  stores"  I  do  not 
consider  it  will  be  allowable  under  this  "Act  of  Neu- 
trality" to  furnish  within  the  United  States  such  arti- 
cles to  a  Cuban  vessel  of  war,  or  to  a  military  expedi- 
tion started  within  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Cuban  cause.  In  all  other  re-spects.  the  act 
does  not  prohibit  such  contributions.  I  would  state  gen- 
erally that  the  act  refers  to  cases  where  the  parties  who 
are  made  liable  to  punishment  become  actual  partici- 
pants in  the  hostile  proceedings. 

IIL— It  remains  now  to  be  considered  whether  the 
common  law  of  nations  would  make  a  punishable  offense 
any  transaction  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  question. 

Upon  this  point  it  is  evident  that  if,  under  the  com- 
mon law  of  nations,  it  were  an  offense  for  the  citizen 
of  a  peaceable  nation  to  contribute  medicines  or  hospital 
supplies  to  the  army  of  a  people  engaged  at  war,  at 
least  one  illustrative  case  would  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  books.  I  myself  have  found  no  such  case,  and  that 
none  exists  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  reference 
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is  nindo  to  nny  by  siK-li  eminent  niithoritios  upon  inter- 
nationiil  law  as  Kent,  Wboatoii,  Woolsey  or  Wharton. 

Dr.  Wharton  in  his  Digest  of  International  Law,  com- 
piled for  tlie  Government  and  published  in  1880  (Vol, 
III.,  p.  508),  declares: 

"The  furnishing  funds  by  subjects  of  a  neutral  State 
to  relieve  suffering  in  a  belligerent  State  is  not  a  breach 
of  neutrality." 

And  in  his  work  on  American  Law,  published  in  1884, 
referring  to  this  subject,  he  says  (Wharton's  Am.  Law, 
Sec.   245): 

"Dismissing  from  consideration,  therefore,  the  'Three 
Rules'  and  the  proceedings  based  on  them,  we  must  look 
to  the  works  of  leading  publicists  and  to  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  civilization,  to  determine  what  is  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  respect  to  neutrality.  And  the  first  position  we 
have  to  take  is  that  the  furnishing  of  funds  by  subjects 
of  a  neutral  State  to  relieve  suffering  in  a  belligerent 
State  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality.  During  the  Franco- 
German  war  large  sums  of  money  were  sent  from  Ger- 
mans in  this  country  to  their  friends  in  Germany,  for 
relief  of  sufferers  in  the  hospitals,  and  large  sums  were 
also  sent  by  persons  in  this  country  sympathizing  with 
France  to  the  French  hospitals;  but  neither  in  respect  to 
meetings  called  to  express  sympathy  with  the  one  or 
the  other  belligerent  was  it  maintained  that  such  action 
constituted  a  breach  of  neutrality.    *    *    * 

"But  that  the  subjects  of  a  nation  may,  without  in- 
volving the  nation  in  a  breach  of  neutrality,  express 
sympathy  with  a  belligerent  in  a  foreign  war,  or  even 
contribute  funds  for  the  relief  of  persons  engaged  in 
such  war,  cannot  be  questioned." 

The  convention  concluded  August  22,  1864,  between 
Baden,  Switzerland  and  other  nations,  including  Spain, 
and  acceded  to  by  the  United  States  in  1882,  "For  the 
amelioration  of  the  wounded  in  armies  in  the  field," 
while  it  does  not,  in  terms,  refer  to  the  contributions  of 
medicines  and  medical  supplies,  nevertheless  in  spirit 
recognizes  the  neutral  character  of  such  articles  when 
carried  in  ambulances  protected  by  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Cross.    (22  U.  S.  Stats.,  at  L.,  p.  940). 

In  conclusion.  I  would  state,  as  my  opinion,  that  the 
contributing  to  the  Cuban  cause  by  a  person  within  the 
United  States  of  medical  supplies  or  of  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  such  supplies,  or  in  aid  of  a  hospital,  would 
not  be  an  illegal  act,  provided  they  were  not  furnished 
to  an  expedition  fitted  out  within  our  boundaries,  or  to 
0  vessel  of  war  afloat  within  our  waters. 

Violet  Tooth  Powder. 

Precipitated  chalk 8  ounces 

Cuttlefish   powder    2  ounces 

Powdered  castile  soap 2  ounces 

Powdered  orris  root 4  ounces 

lonone   20  minims 

Anethol 5  minims 

Carmine   30  grains 

Tincture  of  orris %  ounce 

Rub  down  the  carmine  thoroughly  with  a  little  of  the 
chalk;  add  the  rest  of  the  powders.  Dissolve  the  per- 
fumes in  the  tincture,  and  add  this  to  the  mixed  powders. 
Rub  till  dry. 


Lip  Salve. 

Benzoated  lard    8  ounces 

Spermaceti    4  ounces 

White  wax   2  ounces 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 1  ounce 

Balsam    of   Peru 1  dram 

Alkauet  root  2  ounces 

Digest  the  alkanet  root,  coarsely  powdered,  in  the  ben- 
zoated lard  and  the  oil  on  a  water  bath,  until  a  spot  of 
mixture  when  cold  shows  a  deep  rose  tint,  then  add  the 
Peruvian  balsam,  strain  through  fiannel,  and  melt  the 
spermaceti  and  wax  in  the  bright  liquor,  finally  perfume 

with 

Otto   10  minims 

Oil  of  ylang  ylang 5  minims 

Terpineol    20  minims 


(For  thf  Era.) 

THE  PANSY'S  POOR  RELATIONS. 

By  IIKLEN  INGERSOLL. 

Unfortunately  for  the  United  States  the  sweet  violet 
of  classical  lore  does  not  grow  wild  in  their  soil,  unless 
as  a  garden-escape.  We  have  only  the  obscure  relations 
of  that  flower,  which  has  perfumed  the  pages  of  many 
an  author  since  Ca.'sar's  time. 

Nevertheless,  although  our  violets  have  not  shared  the 
fate  of  the  European  tri-colored  species,  which  has  been 
forced  by  the  gardeners  into  the  large  size  and  glorious 
tints  of  the  pansy;  and  although  they  have  not  been 
raised,  like  the  fjuglish  violet,  to  prominence  in  song  and 
art  and  embroidery,  on  account  of  their  color  and  as- 
sociations, yet  a  careful  study  shows  that  they  have 
a  charm,  and  some  of  them  even  an  odor,  quite  equal  to 
that  of   their   rivals. 

This  is  esi)ecially  true  of  the  tiny  white  violet  (T'loJa 
blanda,)  "which  is  sweet,  but  not  so  strong  as  our  blew 
violets,"  writes  an  old  colonist.  Its  ivory  flowers  seem 
to  exhale  a  purer  and  heavier  perfume  when  its  glis- 
tening, thready  roots  barely  keep  the  pale  leaves  from 
toppling  into  the  water  of  the  muddiest  of  marshes,  than 
when  the  i)lants  assume  the  more  stalwart  form  some- 
times found  on  dry  land. 

Another  species,  normally  found  in  dry  ground,  the 
bird's  foot  violet  (V.pedata),  the  deeply  cut  leaves  of 
which  vaguely  suggest  green  silhouettes  of  a  bird's  claw, 
has  also  been  blessed  with  a  delicate  perfume.  Its  large 
star-shaped  flowers,  that,  in  May,  crown  the  tufts  of 
half-opened  leaves,  range  through  a  variety  of  purple, 
lavender  and  lilac  shades  to  white,  causing  certain  hill- 
sides, where  they  grow  in  masses,  to  seem  veiled  in  a 
filmy  cloud  of  blue.  Perhaps  their  perfume  is  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  paler  blossoms,  as  often  happens  among 
hepaticas,  which  also  show  albino  forms,  and  both  hep- 
aticas  and  violets  are  most  fragrant  when  plucked  in 
the  hot  sunshine,  for,  as  Shelley  has  observed, 

"Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  tliey  quicken." 

and  this  fragrance  seems  most  delicious  just  as  flowers 
begin  to  wilt — it  is  like  a  swan  song. 

Each  of  the  violets  mentioned  above  belongs  to  the 
first  of  the  two  great  divisions  into  which  our  species 
are  grouped;  those  having  no  stems,  the  flowers  rising 
directly  from  the  root  on  leafless  scapes,  being  in  one 
class,  and  those  possessing  true  stems,  clothed  with 
leaves,  belonging  to  the  other.  Mr.  John  Burroughs  in- 
sists that  in  this  latter  company  the  tall  Canada  violet, 
which  blooms  all  summer  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  has  a  star-shaped  blossom,  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  lavender  under-surface  of 
its  creamy  petals,  also  is  fragrant. 

Others  in  this  class,  although  lacking  odor,  attract 
one  by  their  coloring  and  size,  like  the  sturdy  Viola 
striata,  which  renders  itself  conspicuous  among  its  kind 
by  opening  its  opaque  white  flowers,  plenteously  streaked 
with  purple,  in  mid-summer;  or  the  tall  yellow  T-'i ola 
pubcsccns,  whose  stem  and  robust,  heart-shaped  leaves 
are  colored  a  most  pleasing  tint  of  yellow-green,  softened 
by  a  thick  fur,  that  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  bril- 
liant canary  colored  bloom  borne  aloft  and  set  off  by  jet- 
black  markings. 

The  dog  violets  (  T^  canina,  -^av.  MuhlenbergU,)  are  at- 
tractive because  of  their  pert  little  blue  faces  massed 
over  the  top  of  sprawling  patches  of  plants.  The  long- 
spurred  violet  ('!'. rosfrot'O,  a  much  rarer  species,  fully 
deserves  its  name,  for  a  long,  delicate  tube,  pointing 
backward  like  the  sword  under  a  cavalier's  mantle,  is 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  squarely  arranged  petals, 
which  are  in  color  pale-blue,  exquisitely  marked  by 
splashes  of  purple.  Both  of  these  violets  are  leafy- 
stemmed  species,  and,  given  a  fair  opportunity,  make 
up  for  their  absolutely  scentless   condition  by   growing 
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in  tremendous  hassocks,  with  many  blooms,  which  can 
escape  the  notice  of  no  insect,  however  blundering. 

Among  the  stemless  violets,  the  .vellow  (\'.  lOtuntlifd- 
Ua),  whose  leaves,  large  and  shining,  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  after  the  delicate  golden  Hower  has  vanished; 
the  palmate  {V.  i)cilincit(i),  and  arrow-leaved  (\'.saijU- 
taUi).  which  appear  quite  the  earliest  of  their  kind,  are 
also  the  best  known.    The  variety  of  the  Viola  iialmuta, 


called  cucuUatd,  or  hooded  violet,  is  the  commonest 
form.  Its  blue  flowers  sometimes  open  to  the  sun  before 
they  dare  desert  the  warm  soil,  and  they  consequently 
crouch  low  on  the  roUed-up  corners  of  the  supine  leaves, 
achieving  an  effect  that  is  noticeable  in  violets  from  the 
Andes,  namely,  a  very  large  blossom  nearly  concealing 
a  small,  low  plant.  This  lowliness  of  growth,  assumed 
for  prudential  reasons,  leads  poets  to  sing  of  the  "mod- 
est violet."  Later,  however,  it  throws  off  all  pretense 
of  hiding  and  grows  vigorously,  attempting  to  over- 
reach the  grasses  about  it,  and  sometimes  stretching  up 
to  a  good  eighteen  inches  of  fragile,  watery  stalk  in  the 
effort.  Magenta,  streaked  and  blotched  with  white — oc- 
casionally albino  forms  are  found — dark-blue,  pale-blue, 
and  still  paler  blue,  marked  by  deeper  color,  which  is  the 
particular  suit  worn  by  the  hooded  violet  when  growing 
in  wet  places — all  these  are  tints  sported  by  this  spe- 
cies. 

The  texture  of  the  leaves  varies  also  in  this  violet 
with  individual  plants,  in  different  situations,  those  in 
dry  soil  being  more  or  less  hair.v,  possibly  in  order  to 
catch  the  dew  or  to  conserve  the  moisture  otherwise 
wasted  by  evaporation,  while  the  swamp  plants,  having 
no  need  for  such  devices,  are  pale  and  smooth.  The 
typical  palmate  violet  shows  a  very  graceful  leaf,  some- 
times heart-shaped  like  the  hooded  variety,  more  often 
cut  and  lohed,  which  is  especially  noticeable  after  the 
handsome  flowers  have  fallen;  for  the  leaves  of  these, 
as  of  many  other  violets,  continue  to  grow  and  expand 
to  a  great  size  after  flowering. 

In  many  instances — such  as  in  the  liooded,  the  dog  vio- 
let, and  a  smooth  variety  of  the  tall  yellow  violet — these 
later  leaves  conceal  little  green  cones,  that  look  like  un- 
developed Inids,  and  are  the  half-grown  fruits  of  flow- 
ers which  have  been  fertilized  underneath  or  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  Open  a  green  case  which  has  just 
pushed  out  of  the  ground,  and  you  will  see  an  ovary 
with  a  short  style  on  top.  the  stigma  bent  to  one  side  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  avoid  receiving  the  pollen 
from  the  anther  cells,  which  closely  surround  the  ovary, 
and  in  here,  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  any  but  the  min- 


utest insects,  the  seeds  are  self-fertilized,  and,  in  time, 
the  three  valves  of  the  capsular  fruit  fly  apart,  and 
scatter  the  seeds  far  and  wide. 

Upon  these  quiet  flowers,  therefore,  the  entire  work  of 
seed-making  would  seem  to  be  foisted,  as  upon  a  Cin- 
derella. However,  the  showy  flowers  that  precede  them, 
which  apparently  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
flaunt  in  a  gay  endeavor  to  steal  the  azure  vesture  of 
the  sky,  carry  a  very  complete  arrangement  with  which 
to  inveigle  insects  into  transferring  pollen  from  one  hos- 
pitable flower  to  another,  and  thus  secure  "new  blood" 
to  be  subse(iuently  absorbed  by  the  seed-germs  matured 
in  the  much-songht  blossoms. 

The  lower  petal  of  a  violet  is  prolonged  into  a  spur, 
two  of  which  Indian  children  often  hook  together,  and 
then,  by  snapping  the  heads  off,  form  a  sort  of  game, 
from  which  a  name  for  the  violet,  meaning  "two  heads 
entangled."  is  derived  in  each  of  two  Indian  languages. 
This  spur  contains  honey,  secreted  by  a  couple  of  ap- 
pendages projecting  into  it,  and  a  hairy  channel  in  the 
lower  petal,  roofed  by  a  hollow  stigma  attached  to  the 
apex  of  the  ovary  by  a  flexible  style,  leads  horizontally 
into  its  cavity. 

The  proboscis  of  an  insect  that  has  previously  visited 
some  other  violet  and  is  anxious  for  more  honey,  slips 
along  this  channel,  which  is  the  only  open  passage  of 
the  flower,  since  the  stigma  and  its  tightly-clasping  col- 
lar of  anthers  fill  up  the  space  where  petals  and  sepals 
meet;  but  on  its  way  some  of  the  pollen  just  dusted  upon 
the  proboscis  by  the  violet  last  forsaken,  is  scraped  off 
upon  a  swinging  curtain  that  hangs  transversely  across 


giWjfoof 


the  channel— a  lower  lip  so  to  speak— depending  from  the 
gaping  mouth  of  the  stigma  that  opens,  like  a  shark's 
mouth,  in  the  under  side  of  the  roof,  and  the  grains  are 
detained  there,  sticking  on  the  stigma's  viscid  surface. 
When  it  withdraws  its  proboscis,  the  insect  pulls  forward 
the  curtain,  which  is  forced  up  against  the  raw  stigma, 
thus  keeping  it  from  contact  with  its  own  pollen,  which 
sifts  out  of  its  anthers  just  back  of  the  stigma,  onto  the 
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hairs  of  the  chiiniicl  in  the  [n'tal,  there  to  be  wiped  up 
and  carried  away  by  the  visitor  and  left  ou  the  next 
scraper. 

Doubtless,  besides  their  beauty,  certain  members  of 
the  whole  tribe  arc  endowed  with  their  characteristic, 
cool  odor  as  an  additional  attraction  for  insects,  in  order 
that  this  cross-fertilization  may  be  effected.  But  the 
fragrance  has  also  endeared  itself  to  woman-kind,  and, 
recopnizing  this,  perfumers  have  devised  various  ways 
of  capturing  the  evanescent  principle  in  order  that  they 
may  again  dispense  it  for  the  world's  enjoj'ment. 

Not  only  is  the  ^'io^a  odorata,  the  common  English 
and  Mediterraucan  violet,  now  raised  under  glass  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  for  florists'  uses;  but  in  Italy 
whole  fields  are  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  it  in  its 
single  and  double,  blue,  purple  and  white  varieties.  The 
blossoms,  particularly  the  double  ones  known  as  Neapol- 
itan, are  forced,  by  a  system  called  cnfleurage,  to  trans- 
fer the  odorous  principle  in  their  petals  to  prosaic  lard. 
As  soon  as  i)0ssible  after  blooming  the  flowers  are 
picked,  "with  the  dew  on  them,"  and  are  then  sprinkled 
in  frames  over  glass  slides  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
lard  or  a  similar  clean  fat.  By  piling  up  the  frames 
and  slides  a  sort  of  box  is  formed,  in  which  the  flowers 
nre  left  until  wilted,  and  then  now  ones  are  substituted 
for  them,  this  process  Ix'iug  repeated  until  the  lard  is 
saturated  with  the  contents  of  the  little  urns  of  fragrance 
that  have  overlaid  it. 

There  are  several  other  wa.vs  in  which  flowers  having 
a  delicate  odor,  such  as  violets  or  jasmine,  are  treated 
for  the  extraction  of  their  scent;  sometimes,  when  the 
fragrance  is  not  too  evanescent,  they  are  placed  in 
small  bags  of  fine  linen  and  cooked  in  hot  fat  or  oil. 
Either  proceeding  results  in  a  pomade,  or  oil,  from 
which  the  absorbed  odors  are  afterward  extracted  by 
alcohol,  and,  as  the  fats  can  never  be  entirely  deprived 
of  scent  by  the  spirit,  the  remaining  fragrant  pomade  is 
used  in  divers  places  where  such  a  substance  is  needed. 
Other  materials,  by  the  wa.v.  mineral  substances,  orris 
root  or  cassie  flowers,  are  often  used  in  perfumery  to 
simulate  the  true  violet  odor,  that  particular  extract  and 
essential  oil  being  very  expensive. 

Very  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  violets  in  any 
other  industry.  One  wonders  at  the  curious  taste  dis- 
played by  the  historian  of  John  Smith's  colony,  who 
refers  to  violets  as  plants  good  for  pot  herbs  and  salads, 
even  while  on'*  is  nibbling  at  violet  petals  conserved  in 
sugar. 

During  the  French  campaign  in  Egypt,  however,  the 
supply  of  ipecac  becoming  exhausted,  the  army  surgeons 
used  powdc.ed  violet  plants  in  place  of  it.  In  Continen- 
tal countries,  moreover,  violets  are  oflicinal,  occurring  in 
most  pharmacopoeias.  That  one,  especially,  called  John- 
ny-jump-up (V.  tricolour),  which  occasionally  escapes 
from  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  to  grow  wild  as 
it  docs  in  its  native  woods  of  Europe,  was  formerly  con- 
sidered of  great  value  in  children's  diseases,  and  is  still 
prescribed  in  Germany. 

For  a  little  while  the  violet  had  a  forced  prominence  in 
France,  quite  different  from  either  its  commercial  or 
poetical  fame.  As  the  violet  in  Europe  is  the  especial 
flower  symbol  of  March,  either  a  fancied  prophecy  by 
Bonaparte  that  he  would  "return  in  the  spring"  from 
Elba,  or  the  fact  that  he  did  land  on  French  soil  in 
March,  induced  the  Bonapartists  to  adopt  the  purple 
blossom  as  their  part.v  emblem.  During  the  reign  then 
of  the  ill-fated  Xapoleon  III.  a  buncli  of  violets  held  the 
same  position  in  the  eyes  of  ardent  Parisian  partisans  as 
does  the  tiny  shamrock  in  an  Irish  heart:  and  later, 
when  the  loyalists  were  endeavoring  to  revive  the  em- 
pire, violet  shades  were  as  prominent  in  Paris  as  yellow 
is  on  Primrose  Day  in  England. 

However,  it  may  have  been  because  Napoleon  had 
dreamed  of  violets,  and  had  happened  to  hear  of  the 
English  superstition,  which  foretells  advancement  in  life 


for  the  lucky  dreamer,  that  he  thus  chose  the  little  plant 
as  a  symbol. 

It  is  better  to  avoid  .seeing  violets  blooming  in  autumn, 
say  the  soothsayers — it  is  a  sure  warning  of  a  succeeding 
epidemir,  and  similar  tales,  superstitious  and  legendary, 

have  grown  up  around 
violets.  I^arousse,  in  his 
universal  dictionary,  ten- 
tatively relates  a  couple 
of  legends  hinged  on  the 
fact  that  the  (! reeks 
name  for  the  violet  was 
ion.  Jupiter,  he  says,  up- 
on one  of  his  visits  to  the 
beautiful  lo,  was  present- 
ed by  a  nymph  with  a 
violet,  considered  b.v  her 
to  be  the  most  cherished 
flower  of  the  countr.v;  or, 
as  another  fancy  has  it, 
after  transforming  lo  into 
a  heifer,  Jupiter  created 
the  violets  in  onlcr  to 
adorn  her  pasture.  The 
Athenians,  i  t  seems, 
cliiimed  to  be  descended 
from  lo,  and,  consequent- 
ly, chose  the  violet  as 
their  symbol,  wearing  it  on  feast  days,  and  partic- 
ularly on  occasions  of  great  hilarity,  since  a  garland 
of  violets  about  the  head  was  supposed  to  couutiyact  the 
effects  of  too  much  wine.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
used  to  crown  victors  in  certain  contests,  and  still  an- 
other custom  of  the  Greeks  was  continued  in  the  same 
period — a  custom  of  throwing  violets  upon  the  tombs  of 
young  girls.  Perhaps  the  use  of  violet  shades  in  mourn- 
ing costumes,  and  the  general  designation  of  gloom  by 
this  color  originated  in  this  latter  practice.  Cicero  im- 
patiently asks  if  he  shall  speak  "in  violet  or  rose,"  ap- 
parently contrasting  the  moods  of  sadness  and  joy  in 
the  metonymic  phrase,  and  to  this  day  we  have  the 
"blues."  or  look  through  "rose-colored  glasses,"  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  a  word,  the  violet  tribe,  from  the  pansy  to 
common  wood  violet,  has  become  entwined  in 
wreaths  of  fancy  and  our  ever.v-day  speech,  to  an  extent 
attained  by  perhaps  no  other  flower,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
always  remain  the  favorite  among  the  blossoms  of  po- 
etry. 


the 

the 


PRODUCTION  OF  AMBER.— The  working  of  amber 
in  Prussia  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  which 
owns  the  best  two  mines,  Palmnicken  and  Kraxtepelle. 
For  the  concession  the  firm,  according  to  Consul  Hunt, 
of  Dantzig,  pays  to  the  German  Government  a  royalty 
of  650,000  marks  (about  ,$162,000)  a  year.  It  is  reck- 
oned that  this  firm  has  up  to  now  paid  no  less  a  sum  than 
$5,000,000  in  royalties  to  the  German  Government.  In 
addition  to  the  output  from  the  mines  in  1S95,  a  good 
deal  of  amber  was  picked  up  on  the  beach  at  Pillau,  in 
the  province  of  East  Prussia,  being  washed  up  with  the 
seaweed  during  the  prevalence  of  northwesterly  gales. 
The  shore  at  Pillau  after  a  storm  is  sometimes  covered 
with  a  layer  of  seaweed  3  feet  thick,  among  which  the 
amber  is  found  entangled.  Men.  women  and  children 
find  easy  and  lucrative  employment  in  searching  for  the 
amber  along  this  part  of  the  amber  coast.  The  people 
engaged  in  this  precarious  work  often  earn  30  shillings  a 
day  and  more.  In  1895,  about  100  tons  of  raw  amber 
came  to  Dantzig  to  be  worked  up.  as  compared  with  140 
tons  in  1894.  It  was  nearly  all  melted  to  make  lac  and 
varnish.  The  larger  pieces  are  made  into  beads,  which 
are  sent  all  over  the  world.  The  beads  known  to  the 
trade  as  Leghorn  corals  were  in  strong  demand.  (Sci. 
Am.) 
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MOIU'HINE  has  been  discovered  by  Heim,  of  Wiirz- 
burs,  to  Ik'  an  antidote  for  poisoning  by  potnssinni 
cyanide. 

TOOTII.VCIIE  ANODYNE.— Cocaine  hydioclilorido 
0.1  K"i.;  camphor,  chloral  hydrate,  of  each.  .">  gin.;  dis- 
tilled water,  10  drops. 

TOXIC  rROPERTIES  OF  BORIC  ACID.— A  case 
of  death  has  resnlted  from  the  administration  of  40  gm. 
of  boric  acid  in  form  of  an  enema.  Doses  of  0:2  to  1  gm. 
have  resnlted  in  death  when  given  to  gninea  pigs. 

PEARL  HARDENING  is  an  artificial  hydrated  sul- 
lihate  of  lime  chieHy  used  by  paper  makers  for  filling 
and  glazing  paper.  It  is  produced  as  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  alkalies  and  other  substances. 

TREVENTIVE  AND  HEALING  AGENT  FOR  IN- 
SECT BITES.—  \ 

Acetic  ether   5  p.    Vi 

Eucalyplol.  .f\ 

Cologne   spirits,   of  each 10  p.  /    'y 

Tr.   Persian   insect   flowers 50  j^'        » 

This  is  to  be  mixed  with  3  parts  of  water  and  used  to  '■ 
bathe  the  hands  and  face.  ^ 

DETECTION  OF  CARBON  MONOXIDE.— Haber- 
inanu  (Ph.  Posf)  recommends  passing  the  air  or  gas. 
which  contains  carbon  monoxide,  through  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  to  which  aqua  ammonia  has  been  carefully 
added  in  just  sufficient  amounts  to  almost  dissolve  the 
precipitate  of  silver  oxide  which  forms.  The  presence 
of  1-10  per  cent,  of  this  gas  will  cause  a  brown  colora- 
tion. 

PROFITS  FROM  THE  SWISS  ALCOHOL  MO- 
NOPOLY.—Consul  Germain,  of  Zurich,  states  that  the 
budget  for  the  Swiss  alcohol  traffic  submitted  to  the 
SwissFcderal  Assembly  by  the  Federal  council  shows  es- 
timated total  receipts  of  $2.51t3.000;  expenditures,  .?1,322.- 
400:  an  excess  of  $1,193,600.  and  a  disposable  profit  of 
$1,070,000.  This  profit,  about  3(5.4  cents  per  capita  of 
the  poiinhition,  is  divisible  among  the  various  cantons. 
(Con.  Rept.) 

A  METHOD  OF  ADMINISTERING  CREOSOTE, 
proposed  by  Kopp,  is  as  follows:  Creosote  and  benzoin, 
of  each  1  gram  ;powdered  wood  charcoal,  0  grams.  The 
creosote  is  mixed  with  the  finely  powdered  benzoin, 
which  is  then  gradually  added  to  the  charcoal.  The  re- 
sulting powder  is  divided  into  5  or  10  cachets,  each  dose 
Containing  either  0.2  or  0.1  gram  of  creosote.  In  this 
form  creosote  is  readily  tolerated  by  the  most  sensitive 
stomach. 

TO  NICKEL-PLATE  WOOD.— The  following  solu- 
tions are  prepared: 

I.  One-half  gm.  of  caoutchouc  and  4  gm.  of  fused  wax 
are  dissolved  in  10  gm.  of  carbon  disulphide.  To  this  is 
added  a  solution  of  5  gm.  of  phosphorus  in  GO  gm.  of 
carbon  disnlphide.  with  5  gm.  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  4 
gm.  of  powdered  asphalt. 

II.  Two  gm.  of  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  000  gm. 
of  water. 

III.  Ten  gm.  of  gold  chloride  are  dissolved  in  000  gm. 
of  water. 

The  wooden  object  is  attached  to  a  copper  wire  (which 
serves  as  the  conductor  in  electroplating)  and  then  im- 
mersed in  solntion  I.,  after  drying;  solution  II.  is  poured 
over  it,  and  the  object  is  allowed  to  remain  suspended 
until  it  takes  on  a  dark,  glossy  appearance;  afti^r  wash- 
ing with  water,  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way  with  solu- 
tion III.,  whereby  the  surface  of  the  wood  takes  on  a 
yellowish  appearance,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  plating 
bath. 


ACTION  OF  FERRIC  CHLORIDE  lU'ON  MER- 
CURY. (Pharm.  Ceulrnl-II.  Jr.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.)— 
Eaurenz  had  proposed  to  prepare  mercury  for  use  in 
mercurial  ointment  liy  shaking  the  metal  with  ferric 
chloride  solution;  but  as  this  gives  rise  to  a  production 
of  calomel,  the  method  does  not  work  satisfactorily. 
It  is,  however,  suggested  by  1'.  Suss  as  very  possible 
to  utilize  the  reaction  for  the  production  of  pure  calo- 
mel, with  the  aid  of  a  centrifugal  machine  and  a  gauze 
sieve. 

ADifESIVE  PLASTERS  ARE,  CORN  PLASTERS 

.•ue  not,  ini'di<lnal  preparations,  so  decides  (Jeneral  Ap- 
praiser Wilkinson,  of  this  port.  Adhesive  plasters  are 
employed  as  dressings  for  wounds,  to  prevent  contact 
with  the  air,  to  keep  the  parts  moist,  to  hold  the  parts 
together,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  healing  of  the  bodily 
<lisorder.  The  bunion  or  corn  plaster  or  ring  is  simply 
a  mechanical  device  which  purports  to  prevent  the  pres- 
sure of  the  .shoe  against  the  corn.  There  is  no  evidence 
or.'information  to  show  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  heal- 
i/g.     So  much  for  a  judicial  decision. 

EXPLOSIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  ACETYLENE 
CVS.— -Vn  explosion  of  several  cylinders  of  liquefied 
acetylene  gas  took  place  in  Berlin  whereby  four  lives 
were  lost  and  the  laboratory  entirely  destroyed.  It  is 
supposed  that  through  leakage  the  explosion  took  place, 
a  uuxture  in  the  proportions  of  1  to  12  with  air  being  stif- 
ficient.  Lately  a  like  explosion  took  place  in  Paris, 
caused  by  a  workman  unscrewing  the  cap  of  a  cylinder 
of  the  compressed  gas,  the  heat  generated  by  the  fric- 
tion, though  but  very  slight,  was  sufficient  to  caiise  the 
explosion;  the  slightest  heating  or  sudden  jarring  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  these  dangerous  accidents.  Experiment- 
ers are  warned  of  the  dangerous  characters  of  this  new 
illuminating  agent.  

ESTIMATION  OF  COPPER  IN  VEGETABLES.— .- 
Paul  &  Cownley  (Phar.  .Tour.)  recommend  the  following: 
100  gm.  of  the  material  are  ashed  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
the  .ash  is  extracted  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  filtered  through  a  filter  (moistened  with  acid)  and 
washed.  The  insoluble  residue  is  washed  from  the  filter 
into  a  capsule  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  dried  and  ignited.  The  ignited  mass 
is  then  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  fil- 
tered and  the  filtrate  added  to  the  above  mentioned  fil- 
trate. The  mixed  filtrates  are  concentrated  to  about  40 
cc,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  means  of  pure  tin.  If 
the  precipitated  copper  does  not  possess  a  pure  copper 
color,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid  and  es- 
timated colorimetrically  by  addition  of  aqua  ammonia. 

RESAZCRIN.- An  indicator  for  alkalies;  it  may  be 
prepared  by  adding  40  to  45  drops  of  nitric  acid  (1.25  sp. 
gr.),  which"  has  been  saturated  with  nitrogen  trioxide,  to 
a  solution  of  4  gm.  of  resorcin  in  .300  cc.  of  anhydrous 
ether.  After  standing  in  a  cool  place  for  two  days,  a 
nuiss  of  black  colored  crystals  collects  on  the  bottom,  the 
re<l-colored  fluid  is  decanted  off  and  the  crystals  are 
washed  with  ether  until  the  wash  water  is  colored  blue 
by  ammonia.  This  resazurin  (CJIjNOJ  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  ammonia,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  very  soluble 
in  acetic  ester;  it  gives  a  blue  color  with  alkalies  and  al- 
kali carbonates,  reddened  by  acids. 

In  using  for  indicator,  a  solution  of  0.2  gm.  resazurin 

;„  40  cc  —  ammonium  hvdrate  is  prepared,  adding  water 

10 
to  make  1,000  cc.  This  solution  (1  : 5,000)  is  very  stable, 
possesses  a  deep  blue  color,  2  to  3  drops  being  sufficient 
to  color  200  cc.  a  sky  blue. 

This  indicator  cannot  be  used  in  presence  of  nitric  acid 
and  mono-basic  organic  acids:  it  is,  however,  very  sensi- 
tive to  alkalies;  the  simple  heating  of  water  in  a  glass 
flask  serves  to  turn  rose  (acid)  resazurin  a  blue  color  from 
the  traces  of  alkali  dissolved  from  the  glass. 
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HUMANIZING  COWS  MILK.— In  order  to  prepare 
from  cow's  milk  a  mixture  which  compnros  closely  with 
niothcr's  milk,  Marchaiul  proceeds  as  follows:  Into  a 
Kradiiated  vessel  of  2  liters'  capacity,  the  necessary  daily 
(piantity  of  milk  is  i>laced,  for  example,  a  child  three 
days  old,  480  gni.,  up  to  30  days,  GOO  gm.;  2  to  3  months, 
720  gm.;  4  months.  800  gm.;  ^t  months,  000  gm.;  G  to  8 
months,  1,020  gm.;  9  to  10  months,  1,200  gm.  The  ves- 
sel which  is  close<l  hermetically  is  set  aside  in  a  cool 
place  4  hours,  during  which  time  the  milk  will  have  sep- 
arated into  two  layers;  then  without  disturbing  theec  Ms 
of  the  lower  layer  is  drawn  off  by  a  stopcock  (placed  near 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel),  adding  a  corresponding  volume 
of  water  which  contains  35  gm.  of  milk  sugar  and  1  gm. 
of  salt  to  the  liter.  The  mixture  is  then  well  shaken  and 
sterilized  in  the  usual  way. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MOTHER'S  MILK.— Dr.  Lah- 
mann  has  produced  a  "vegetable  milk"  which  is  mixed 
with  cow's  milk  as  a  substitute  for  mother's  milk.  It 
is  prepared  from  nuts  and  almonds  with  sugar,  and 
forms  a  fatty  emulsion  with  a  finely  flocculeut  casein 
like  that  of  human  milk.  Dr.  Hock,  of  the  National 
Foundling  Hospital,  at  Vienna,  has  found  this  mixture 
to  give  very  favorable  results.  Another  human  milk  sub- 
stitute is  Gilrtner's  Fettmilch  (Fatmilk.  D.  R.  P.,  No. 
82,510);  its  composition,  as  compared  with  cow's  and 
women's  milk,  is: 

Milk  Mineral 
Fat.        Casein,    sugar,  matter. 

Women's  milk   3.78  1.03  G.61  .31 

Gartner's  Fatmilk   3.20  1.42  5.15  .33 

Cow's   milk    3.69  3.02  4.88  .71 

(Zeitschr.  fur  Naturw.  Br.  &  Col.  Dr.) 


THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE  PRODUCT  IN  THE 
WORLD. — As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  says  Consul  Morris, 
of  Ghent  (Consular  Report),  I  forward  the  following 
translation  of  a  statement  recently  published  in  Euro- 
pean newspapers  showing  the  article  which,  it  is  claimed, 
sells  at  the  highest  price  in  the  world: 

What  is  the  most  expensive  product  of  the  world,  in- 
quires Mr.  Wilfrid  Fonvielle?  He  answers.  It  is  char- 
coal thread  (tilament  de  charbon),  which  is  employed  for 
incandescent  lamps.  It  is.  for  the  most  part,  manufac- 
tured at  Paris  and  comes  from  the  hands  of  an  artist 
who  desires  his  name  to  remain  unknown  in  order  to  bet- 
ter protect  the  secret  of  manufacture.  It  is  by  the  gram 
(15%  grains)  that  this  product  is  sold  at  wholesale.  In 
reducing  its  price  to  the  basis  of  pounds,  it  is  easily 
found  that  the  lilaments  for  lamps  of  20  candles  are 
worth  $8,000  per  pound,  and  that  for  lamps  of  30  can- 
dles they  are  worth  $12,000  per  pound.  The  former  have 
a  diameter  of  twent.v-thonsandths  of  1  millimeter  (1  mil- 
limeter =  0.0394  inch)  and  the  latter  four  and  one-half 
thousandths  of  a  millimeter.  The  filaments  for  lamps  of 
3  candles  are  so  light  that  it  would  require  nearly  1,500,- 
000  of  them  to  weigh  a  pound.  As  the  length  of  each 
of  them  is  10  centimeters  (3.937  inches),  their  total  length 
would  be  183  miles. 


DETECTION  OP  FORMALDEHYDE  IN  MILK.— 
In  view  of  detecting  traces  of  formaldehyde,  which  some 
unprincipled  dealers  add  to  their  milk  for  its  preserva- 
tion, the  Hygienic  Institute,  of  Hamburg,  recommends 
the  following  procedure:  100  cc.  of  the  milk  are  placed 
in  a  liter  flask  and  steam  is  blown  through  till  from  10 
to  30  cc.  of  distillate  are  obtained.  This  is  then  tested 
for  formaldehyde  direct. 

Among  the  tests  are  the  following: 

Thomson's  Reagent:  A  1  per  cent,  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  as  well  as  a  silver  solution  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  are  reduced  by  the 
slightest  trace  of  formaldehyde. 

SchifE's  Reagent,  which  is  a.  very  dilute  fuchsine  solu- 
tion decolorized  with  sodium  bisulphate,  is  colored  red 
when  added  to  the  distillate,  if  formaldehyde  is  present. 
The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  causes  a  change  from 


violet  to  pure  blue.  The  addition  of  this  reagent  to  salts 
of  weaker  acids,  as  acetic,  citric,  lactic,  oxalic  and  phos- 
phoric causes  a  red  coloration  also.  However,  the  addi- 
tion of  liydrochloric  acid  causes  fading  of  the  color,  in- 
stead (if  the  blue,  as  above.  The  free  acids  do  not  react 
with  this  reagent. 

Ilehiicr's  Moditied  Test  consists  in  adding  peptone  and 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  distillate,  whereby  a  blue  colora- 
tion is  obtained. 

Nessler's  Reagent  gives  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  in 
dilute  formaldehyde  s<jluti(ius,  while  concentrated  give  a 
yellow-brown  to  gray  iirecipitate.  This  precipitate  may 
be  distinguished  from  that  prcxluced  by  ammonia,  by  the 
addition  of  a  weak  potassium  cyanide  solution,  the  lat- 
ter forming  a  clear  solution  while  the  aldehyde  pr(>cipi- 
tate  remains  undissolved.  If  excess  of  cyanide  is  added, 
the  precipitate  turns  a  gray  color,  and  the  fluid  becomes 
turbid. 


MUCILA(;ES  FOR  LABELS.-Dniggists  are  very 
often  in  need  of  good,  adhesive  materials  for  their  labels, 
and  the  following  given  in  the  Drogisten  Zeitung  (Nat. 
Dr.)  ma.v  he  found  useful: 

For  Tin. 

1.  Starch  paste  and  carpenters'  glue  mixed  warm. 

2.  Four  parts  of  water  glass  with  one  part  of  rock 
candy  syrup,  adding  later  some  powdered  sugar. 

3.  Preliminary  painting  of  the  tin  with  shellac  var- 
nish or  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  for  adhesive  material, 
glue  mixed  with  gum  arable  mucilage. 

4.  Mucilage  of  gum  arable  with  10  per  cent,  of  gly- 
cerin.   In  all  cases  the  surface  of  the  tin  must  be  clean, 

and  free  of  fat. 

For  Pasteboard. 

Sixty  parts  of  borax  dissolved  in  420  parts  of  hot  water 

and   then   warmed  by   moderate  heat  with  480  parts  of 

dextrin  and  50  of  glucose,   being  stirred  together  until 

all  are  dissolved.    The  mixture  is  then  strained  through 

a  thick  woolen  cloth.    The  preparation  holds  fast,   and 

dries  rapidly. 

For  Glass. 

A  good  dextrin  solution  holding  a  twentieth  per  cent. 
of  thymol  preserves  paper  labels  from  curling  off  in  a 
damp  cellar. 

For  Parchment  Paper. 

Twenty  parts  white  glue.  40  parts  dilute  acetic  acid 
and  1  part  of  bichromate  of  potassium.  The  glue  is  first 
soaked  in  water  twelve  hours,  and  then  dissolved  in  a 
water  bath,  and  to  this  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  bi- 
chromate is  added.  It  must  be  done  in  the  dark,  as  day 
or  sunlight  will  make  the  mixture  insoluble.  This  may 
also  be  used  as  a  putty  for  glass. 


EXAMINATION  OF  DAMMAR  RESIN.— Tschirch 
and  Glimmann  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
resin,  and  published  it  in  the  Schweitz,  Wochenschr.  f. 
ch.  u..  Ph.,  from  which  the  following  is  abstracted: 

The  sample  (Batavian  resin)  was  powdered  and  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol  in  a  Soxhiet's  extraction  appa- 
ratus. It  required  about  six  months,  until  the  resin  was 
completely  exhausted  of  soluble  (alcohol)  material,  33  per 
cent,  being  insoluble,  constituting  a  grayish  white  mass. 
The  united  alcoholic  extracts  were  poured  into  water, 
yielding  a  pure  white  resin,  melting  at  100°  C,  soluble 
in  ether,  chloroform  and  absolute  alcohol. 

Distillation  of  the  crude  resin  with  steam  yielded  a  vol- 
atile oil,  possessing  a  peppermint-like  odor,  boiling  at 
82°  C. 

The  above-mentioned  pure  white  resin  was  dissolved  in 
ether  and  shaken  with  a  potassium  hydrate  solution 
(1:1,000)  which,  upon  neutralization  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yielded  a  white  precipitate,  ^.lis  precipitate  was 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  treated  as  before  several  times, 
finally  an  ashless  white  body  was  obtained,  which  was 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  acetic  acid,  etc., 
and  to  which  the  name  dammarolic  acid  and  the  formula 
C;aHs„Os  were  given.  From  experiments  it  seems  to  be 
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an  osy-dicarballylic  acid.  The  ethereal  solution  yielded 
on  evaporation  an  indifferent  substance,  to  which  the 
name  alpha-dammar-resin  (CiiH,;0)  was  given. 

The  material  remaining  in  the  extractions  apparatus 
(insoluble  in  alcohol)  was  soluble  in  chloroform  only,  and 
its  deportment  being  that  of  a  resin,  it  was  named  beta- 
dammar-resin. 

The  analysis  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Dammarolic  acid 23.0 

Water  2.5 

Ash   3.0 

Impurities   8.0 

Alpha — Dammar  Kesin   40.0 

Beta — Dammar   Kesin    22.5 

Volatile  oil,  bitter  principle 0.5 

loo.n 


CRITICISM      OF      KIPPENBERGER'S      ASSAY 
METHOD  FOR  ALKALOIDS.— H.  Beckurts  and  Fre- 
riehs   (Apoth.  Ztg..  911!)   after  studying  Kippenberger's 
method  of  analysis,  offer  a  number  of  well  founded  ob- 
jections.   For  convenience  the  assay  method,  as  applied 
to  extracts,  is  again  repeated.    The  extract  which  is  to 
be  assayed  is  dissolved  in  warm  acidulated  water,  filter 
if  necessary,  when  cold  render  it  almost  neutral  and  then 
precipitate  the  alkaloids  with  the  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide.     This  latter  solution  is  best  prepared 
by  dissolving  from  12.7  to  20  gm.  of  iodine  with  about  60 
gm.  of  potassium  iodide  in  a  liter  of  water.    After  set- 
tling, the  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed 
with   cold    water.       As   soon  as  the   wash   water  runs 
through  clear,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  acetone,  which  is  treated  alternately 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  and  an  acid,  then  dilut- 
ing with  water,  after  which  it  is  shaken  with  petroleum 
ether  (30°— 50°  C).    The  addition  of  caustic  alkali  solu- 
tion serves  to  combine  the  free  iodine  as  iodide  and  iodate 
and  the  acid  decomposes  the  iodate  into  free  iodine  and  a 
salt  of  the  alkali.    The  agitation  with  petroleum  ether 
serves  to  remove  any  impurities  that  may  be  present,  also 
most  of  the  acetone,  however  not  even  traces  of  the  alka- 
loid are  taken  up  by  this  solvent.    The  petroleum  ether 
also  serves  to  remove  the  traces  of  iodine,  which  are  lib- 
erated on  the  addition  of  the  acid  to  the  iodate.      This 
extraction  by  agitation  is  repeated  twice  and  the  mixed 
petroleum  ether  washings  are  shaken  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  acid  diluted  water  which  is  returned  to  the  origi- 
nal  solution.       The  mixed   acid   aqueous   solutions   are 
slightly  warmed  to  remove  the  traces  of  dissolved  ace- 
tone and  petroleum  ether,  then  a  few  drops  of solu- 
tion of  sodium  hyposulphite  added,  followed  by  an  excess 
of  sodium  carbonate  solution,  the  whole  being  then  shak- 
en with  either  chloroform,  ether  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
which  extracts  the  alkaloid.    Emulsions  of  the  chloro- 
form frequently  result  during  agitation;  these  may  be 
separated  by  warming  or  adding  Ig  its  volume  of  ether. 
According  to  Kippenberger  the  precipitation  of  the  alka- 
loids with  iodo-potassium  iodide  should  take  place  in  a 
solution   made   feebly   alkaline  or  neutral,   in   order  to 
avoid  precipitation  of  the  proteins,  which  are  precipitated 
from   acid  solution  by   iodine.       Messrs.   Beckurts   and 
Frerichs  find  that  no  precipitation  takes  place  at  all  in 
alkaline  or  neutral  solutions  containing  extract  of  hyos- 
cyamus  or  belladonna,  while  that  obtained  from  extract 
of  nux  vomica  is  very  voluminous  and  after  standing  for 
several  days  failed  to  settle.  Filtration  assisted  by  means 
of  a  pump  failed,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  precipitate 
which  passed  through  the  filter.    Precipitation  from  acid 
solution  was  attempted,  but  was  found  to  be  impractica- 
ble, owing  to  precipitation  of  proteids.    Of  the  extract 
of  nux  vomica,  one  gramme  was  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of 
warm  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions,  this  should  be  filtered  when 
necessary,  the  solution  of  the  extract,  whether  made  in 
water  alone  or  acidulated,  is  never  clear,  hence  when  fil- 


tration was  attempted  a  resinous  residue  remained  be- 
hind on  the  filter;  this  introduces  here  an  error  through 
loss  of  material.  The  almost  clear  filtrate  is  directed  to 
be  neutralized  with  sodium  hydrate  till  it  retains  but  a 
vey  slight  acid  reaction,  then  iodo-potassiuni  iodide  added 
(15  gm.  I,  CO  gm.  KI,  II. O,  1  liter)  in  excess,  a  very  volu- 
Oiiuoiis  precipitate  resulted.  This  was  allowed  to  stand 
24  hours,  the  clear  fluid  decanted  off  and  the  precipitate 
transferred  to  an  Allihu's  tube,  where  the  filtration  and 
washing  proceeded  so  slowly  that  even  with  a  pump  it 
required  24  hours  before  the  fluid  came  through  clear; 
with  filter  paper  the  filtration  proceeded  more  satisfac- 
torily. Again  the  authors  found  that  this  precipitate 
contained  a  large  amount  of  inert  extractive  which  was 
not  removed  by  washing.  The  precipitate  with  filter 
(entire)  was  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  covered 
with  acetone,  it  being  impossible  to  remove  the  entire 
precipitate  from  the  filter;  the  solution  resulting  was 
then  filtered,  washing  the  dish  and  contents  several 
times  with  acetone,  until  the  filtrate  passed  through  col- 
orless. The  subsequent  operations  of  washing  with  pe- 
troleum ether  and  extracting  the  alkaloids  with  chloro- 
form from  alkaline  solution  gave  some  difficulty  owing 
to  the  formation  of  emulsions;  however,  the  final  results 
gave  an  amount  of  alkaloid  short  of  that  obtained  by 
other  methods,  due  to  losses  incurred  by  the  repeated 
operations  necessary.  The  alkaloid  is  not  obtained  in  ab- 
solute pure  condition  as  is  claimed  in  the  process. 

TVith  extracts  of  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna  like  re- 
sults were  obtained;  as  already  stated  no  precipitate  was 
obtained  in  either  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  solution, 
while  from  acid  solution  the  precipitate  was  very  volu- 
minous and  dilEcult  to  wash.  This  precipitate  contained 
almost  the  entire  amount  of  extractive;  also  after  under- 
going the  purifying  process  of  agitating  with  petroleum 
ether,  the  chloroformic  alkaloidal  solution  contained  as 
much  extractive  as  the  original  aqueous  solution  of  the 
extract  and  the  isolated  alkaloid  was  neither  pure  nor 
crystalline. 

So  with  this  method  of  Kippenberger  nothing  is  gained 
by  precipitation  from  alkaline  solution,  while  precipita- 
tion from  acid  solution  yields,  after  many  operations,  a 
solution  as  impure  as  the  original  extract.  The  authors 
are  also  in  doubt  as  to  what  purpose  the  solution  of  the 
precipitate  in  acetone  shall  serve.  According  to  Kippen- 
berger. solution  of  the  precipitated  iodides  in  acetone 
serves  to  remove  impurities;  this  was  found  not  to  be  the 
case,  as  the  entire  precipitate  dissolved  in  each  instance. 
The  precipitate  can  just  as  well  be  suspended  in  water 
and  be  treated  alternately  with  caustic  soda  and  an  acid 
as  in  its  acetone  solution.  The  rest  of  the  operations 
bring  nothing  new.  With  this  method  the  alkaloids  can 
only  be  titrated  iodometrically,  but  as  this  presents  no 
advantages  over  the  acido-metric  estimations  nothing  is 
gained. 


ALSOL.— An  aluminum — aceto  tartrate. 

BORALID.— A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  boric  acid 
and  antifebrin,  used  in  skin  diseases. 

Gi^YBOLID.— A  paste  prepared  from  equal  parts  of 
boralid  and  glycerin.    Used  externally  as  antiseptic. 

A-\TI-CHLORIN.— A  mixture  of  oasic  formiate  of 
bismuth,  sodium  bicarbonate  and  glucose,  recommended 
as  a  remedy  for  anemia. 

S.A.PONOIfcEIX.— A  patented  cleansing  agent,  which 
consists  of  a  solution  of  an  acid  oleate  of  soda  or  po- 
tassa  in  ether,  benzene  or  carbon  tetrachloride. 

NAFTALAX.— A  brownish-black,  unctuous  prepara- 
tion, which  is. said  to  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
and  is  recommended  in  treatment  of  various  skin  dis- 
eases. It  is  obtained  from  naphtha  wells  situated  near 
Xaftalan,  Caucasus,  and  contains  97.6  per  cent,  of  a 
viscid  oil,  2.4  per  cent,  of  a  soda  soap,  besides  sodium 
and  potassium  carbonates.  Naftalan  melts  between  65' 
and  75",  and  has  an  odor  like  that  of  ichthyol. 
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Question  Box 

The  ob/ect  of  this  department  Is  to  furo.'sh  our  subscribers  witb 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  ar.d  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispeaslag  difficulties,  etc 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mail  and 
ANONyMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  ffECEIVB  NO  ATTENTION. 

Artificial  Cider. 

(J.  K.)   See  this  jourual.  AuKtist  13,  1896,  page  214. 

Cheap  Perfume  for  Domestic  Ammonia. 

(.1.  G.  S.)  Oil  of  niirbiiiie  lias  been  rpcoinmendod  where 
a  cheap  odor  is  desired.  Other  odors  which  have  been 
suggested  are  those  used  by  soap  makers,  as  oils  of 
cnnanga,  kuri  moji,  cedar,  sassafras,  etc.,  or  combina- 
tions of  them.  .Tust  liow  much  of  each  will  be  required 
must  be  determined  by  experiment. 


Oil  Jasqulum. 

(A.  P.  S.)  wants  intormatiim  regarding  the  identity  of 
the  first  named  ingredient  in  the  following  prescription: 

Oil   jasquium    2  ounces 

Tincture   of   opium: 

Chloroform,  of  each 1  ounce 

Mix  and  bathe  the  painful  parts  once  a  day. 

Can  some  one  of  our  readers  furnish  the  information? 


Paint  for  Killing  Lice  on  Animals. 

(W.  .T.  F.)  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  preparation 
you  name.  The  "Veterinary  Counter  Practice"  recom- 
mends staresacre  as  an  effectual  destroyer  of  lice  on 
cattle  if  prepared  by  boiling  ^A  pound  with  a  gallon  of 
water  and  brushing  well  into  the  coat  with  a  hard  brush. 
A  mixture  of  train  oil  12  ounces,  sulphur  4  ounces,  and 
oil  of  turpentine  4  ounces,  has  also  been  of  service. 


Sol.  Stron.  Nit.  Parv  Juvals. 

(C.  E.  G.)  wants  au  explanation  of  the  words  "Parv 
Juvals,"  as  written  in  the  following  prescription: 

Sol.  stron.  nit.  Parv  Juvals §ir 

Paraf-Javal,  not  "Parv  Juvals,"  is  a  French  chemist, 
whose  name  has  been  adopted  as  a  trade-mark  for  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  strontium  salts,  prepared  by  Rigaud  and 
Chapoteaut,  of  Paris.  E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  this  city,  are 
the  American  agents. 


Tasteless  Quinine. 

(W.  A.  C.)  In  the  formula  for  this  preparation,  this 
journal.  Jan.  7,  1S97,  page  15,  quinine  sulphate  is  de- 
composed by  potassium  carbonate,  a  basic  quinine  being 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  liquids  of  the  mixture. 
It  is,  therefore,  comparatively  "tasteless."  As  you  are 
aware,  the  bitter  taste  of  quinine  and  its  salts  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  their  degree  of  solubility,  the  more 
soluble  salts  being  more  bitter  than  those  not  so  soluble. 
Of  all  the  salts  of  quinine  the  tannate  is  the  nearest  to 
being  "tasteless."    It  is  also  the  least  soluble. 

Mentholated  Petrolatum  for  Catarrh. 

(J.  G.  C.)  The  following  is  a  typical  formula: 

Menthol   5  grains 

Boric  acid   30  grains 

I'etrolatum    1  ounce 

Another  preparation  containing  menthol  aCd  petrola- 
tum and  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh  is 
this  one: 

Powdered  boracic  acid 120  grains 

Menthol   (50  grains 

Thymol    20  grains 

Eucalyptol 10  minims 

Bismuth  subcarbonate    2  drams 

Cold  cream   0  drams 

Petrolatum    6  drams 

Dissolve  the  menthol  and  thymol  in  the  melted  petro- 
latum, cool  and  mix  with  the  other  ingredients. 


Tincture  of  Benzoin  and  Water. 

(G.  B.  H.)  Tincture  of  benzoin  cannot  be  mixed  with 
water  so  that  no  resin  will  he  deposited.  A  milky  mix- 
ture may,  however,  be  proilueeil  by  using  about  2  fluid 
drams  to  8  ounces  of  water,  preferably  rose  water.  A 
very  little  resin  is,  of  course,  deposited,  but  it  is  easily 
mixed  in  again  by  a  thorough  shaking.  As  you  are 
aware,  this  is  the  old  formula  for  "Lait  Virginal."  and 
the  precipitated  resin  cannot  be  removed  without,  in  the 
opinion  of  believers  in  the  preparation,  altering  its  value. 

Odorous  Perspiration. 

(X.  Y.  Z.)  The  following  are  recommended  by  Shoe- 
maker: 

(1)  Oleate  of  zinc V-2  ounce 

I'owdered  starch    1  ounce 

Salicylic  acid   20  grains 

Dust  over  the  j)arts. 

(2)  Beta-naphthol    ^i  dram 

Distilled  witch  hazel   4  ounces 

Apply  well  to  the  skin. 

(3)  Powdered  oleate  of  zinc \'n  ounce 

Powdered  boracic  acid   3  drams 

Keep  the  surface  constantly  covered  with  the  powder. 

Cocaine  and  Liquid  AJbolene. 

(A.  D.  and  B.)  failed  to  make  a  solution  as  directed 
in  the  following  prescription: 

Cocaine 20  grains 

Albolene   1  ounce 

Use  as  spray  with  an  atomizer  for  cold  in  the  head. 

Cocaine  is  insoluble  in  albolene,  as  it  is  in  all  of  the 
hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh  gas  series  similar  to  petrola- 
tum of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  A  solution  may  be  made, 
however,  by  first  converting  the  alkaloid  into  an  oleate 
by  means  of  oleic  acid,  and  then  adding  to  the  albolene. 

CIpadella  (?) 

(C.  P.  M.)  asks  what  "cipadella"  is?  He  does  not 
mean  "the  seed."  From  the  latter  explanation  it  is  prob- 
able that  our  correspondent  has  in  mind  cevadilla,  al- 
though he  does  not  so  spell  it.  We  cannot  conjure  up 
any  other  explanation.  Cevadilla,  or  sabadilla.  is  the 
principal  source  of  veratrine,  U.  S.  P.  Other  alkaloids 
extracted  from  it  are  cevadine.  eevadilline,  sabadine  and 
sabadinine.  all  of  which  may  generally  be  found  in  com- 
mercial veratrine.  Cevadilla  is  rarely  used  in  medicine, 
though  it  is  a  powerful  irritant,  and  occasionally  used 
to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 


Blood,  Liver  and  Malarial  Remedy. 

(3.  K.I  The  following  formula  contains  sarsaparilla, 
cascara  sagrada,  cinchona,  snake  root  and  pepsin: 

Fluid  extract  sarsaparilla 2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  cascara  sagrada 2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  cinchona    2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  snake  root 1  ounce 

Glycerite  of  pepsin,  X.  F 2  ounces 

Compound  elixir  of  taraxacum,  enough 

to  make   1  pint 

ilix  the  fluid  extracts  with  six  ounces  compound 
elixir  of  taraxacum;  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  several 
days,  and  filter.  To  the  filtrate  add  the  glycerite  of 
pepsin  and  enough  compound  elixir  of  taraxacum  to 
makes  1  pint. 

Literature  on  Incompatlhllltles. 

(W.  L.  M.)  The  Era  has  many  times  published  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  incompatibilities.  To  find 
these  articles  consult  the  various  indexes  under  prescrip- 
tion difiiculties  and  incompatibilities.  For  au  extended 
list  of  incompatibilities  see  this  journal,  September  12, 
1895,  page  327.  Then,  too,  nearly  all  works  on  practical 
pharmacy  and  dispensing  devote  more  or  less  space  to 
the  subject.  Some  of  the  works  you  may  profitably  con- 
sult are  the  Era  Dose  Book.  Coblentz's  Hand  Book  of 
Pharmacy  (second  editionl.  Remington's  Practice  of 
Pharmacy  (third  edition),  Caspari's  Pharmacy,  Art  of 
Dispensing,  etc.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
requisite  to  a  true  understanding  of  incompatibilities. 
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Liquid  Finger  Nail  Polish. 

(R.  J.  S.)  The  Era  Fmimilar.v  ^ivts  tliis  one: 

Sulphuric  :uiil    5  drops 

Tincluro  of  myrrh    1  dram 

Water  to  make   4  ouiioes 

Mix. 

First  clean  the  nails  with  a  stiff  brusli  and  soap,  and 
then  plunge  them  into  the  above  mixture  and  hold  them 
there  for  five  minutes. 

Most  nail  polishes,  however,  contain  o.xide  of  tin,  and 
may  be  either  pastes  or  powders.  The  following  prepa- 
ration has  been  found  very  satisfactory: 

Oxide  of  tin 4  pounds 

Carmine   %  ounce 

Oil  bergamont   1.50  grains 

Oil    lavender    150  grains 


Perfumes  for  Toilet  Soaps. 

(J.  G.  S.)  The  American  Soap  Journal  several  years 
ago   publishAl   the   following: 

Brown  Windsor  Bouquet. 

Oil  lavender,  Mont  Blanc 4  pounds 

Oil  caraway  seed 2  pounds 

Oil  thyme,  red   1  pound 

Oil  rue  Yi  pound 

Use  1%  pounds  for  200  pounds  soap. 
Guimauve. 

Oil  thyme,  white 21^  pounds 

Oil  lavender,  Mont  Blanc 5      pounds 

Oil  caraway  seed 2^  pounds 

Oil   marjoram    2      pounds 

Mix  lii  pounds  for  200  pounds  soap. 
A  New  Combination. 

Oil  palma  rose   2  pounds 

Oil  lavender  flowers,  strong 2  pounds 

Oil   lavender  spikes,    tiowers 1  pound 

Oil  rue Vj  pound 

Oil   anise    %  pound 

Oil    palommier    1  pound 


Styptics  for  Cuts  Caused  by  Shaving. 

(W.  H.  L.)  The  majority  of  the  preparations  upon  the 
market  contains  tannic  acid,  alum,  subsulphate  of  iron 
or  some  other  astringent  substance  which,  when  applied, 
will  arrest  local  bleeding.    Here  are  two  formulas: 

(1)  Alum. 
Xutgalls, 
Gum  arable. 

Gun!   benzoin,  of  each,   equal   parts. 
Powder   each   scparatelv.    and    mix. 

(2)  Alum. 

(ium   tragacanth. 

Tannic  acid,   of  each,   equal   parts. 
Powder  and  mix. 

Used  to  stop  local  bleeding,  a  little  being  sprinkled,  or 
pressed  on  the  part. 

MonseKs  solution  or  solution  subsulphate  or  iron,  is  a 
liquid  preparation  some  times  used.  It  may  be  readily 
applied  by  means  of  a  small  pencil  of  glass  or  wood  to 
the  cut. 


Paste  Stove  Polish. 

(J.  G.  C.)  The  following  will  probably  answer  your 
purpose.  (.Vny  of  them  will,  however,  dry  out  more  or 
less  in  time,  depending  on  the  exposure  and  other  con- 
ditions): 

(1)  Plumbago    2  pounds 

Water 8  ounces 

Turpentine 8  ounces 

Sugar   2  ounces 

Knead  thoroughly  and  keep  in  tin  boxes.    Apply  with 
a   brush. 
Here  are  several   other  formulas: 

(2)  Mix  2  parts  of  black  lead,  4  parts  of  copperas,  and  2 
parts  of  bone  black,  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  creamy 
paste.  This  is  an  excellent  polish,  as  the  copperas  pro- 
duces a  jet  black  enamel,  causing  the  black  lead  to  ad- 
here to   the   iron. 

(3)  Moisten  plumbago  with  turpentine  in  which  resin 
has  been  dissolved,  to  make  it  adhesive,  and  subject  it 
to  strong  pressure  in  appropriate  moulds. 


(4)  Plumbago  made  into  a  paste  with  sodium  silicate 
or  water  glass.  Must  be  brushed  thoroughly  after  ap- 
plying  to   the  stove. 

Face  Powder. 

(1)  '}''}}<^   10  drams 

\\  lu'at  starch   1  dram 

'  '!''''*  '""'   1  dram 

Od    berg:imot    1  drop 

(2)  Bismuth  subnitrate   U,  dram 

I'urilied   talcum    \y,  ounces 

Wheat   starch    2  ounces 

•■.^'P«<"n   :{  ounces 

lrii)le  extract  lleur  de  lys 1  fl.  ilram 

Mix  intimately  and  pass  through  fine  bolting  cloth. 

(3)  Oxide  of  zinc 30  grams 

Wheat  starch  250  grams 

Oil  of  rose 3  drops 

(4)  Talc  (of  the  finest  white  grade).... 38  pounds  av 

English   precipitated  chalk 25  pounds  av. 

Powdered   carbonate   magnesia 10  pounds  av. 

Oxy-chloride  bismuth 7  pounds  av. 

Corn   starch    2(1  iiciunds  av. 

Acid  salicylic   (true)    43  grains 

Oil  rose  (pure) 5  fl.  drams 

Heliotropine    li,  ounce  av. 

Oil  bitter  almonds   ifl  drops 

Triturate  oils,  heliotropine,  sali<'ylio  acid  with  bismuth 

thoroughly,  mix  with   balance  and  sift  through   bolting 

cloth. 


Remedies  for  Indigestion. 

(.1.  K.)  Most  of  the  preparations  usually  prescribed  for 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "dyspepsia"  contain  pepsin 
or  some  other  of  the  digestive  ferments.  Various  com- 
binations of  this  character  are  furnished  by  the  National 
Formulary,  as  the  elixirs  and  solutions  containing  pep- 
sin, compound  powders  of  pepsin  and  pancreatin,  lime 
juice   and  pepsin,   wine  of   pepsin,   etc. 

However,  lack  of  gastric  digestion  depends  upon  a 
great  number  of  causes,  and  it  is  always  a  symptom, 
not  a  di.sease.  Haft",  in  discussing  this  subject,  says  in- 
digestion occurs  during  the  course  of  short  or  prolonged 
fevers  from  atony  of  the  gastric  walls  and  glands,  from 
lack  of  secretion  of  the  proper  character,  from  hyperse- 
cretion of  nmcus  b.v  the  mucous  glands,  and  by  fermen- 
tative changes  in  the  food,  or  as  the  result  of  any  one 
or  all  of  these  conditions,  and.  lastly,  l)ecause  the  food 
is  unsuitable  to  the  case,  or  is  a  kind  diflicult  of  as- 
similation, or  is  readily  split  up  into  effete  products  by 
the  juices  of  the  organ,  and  these  in  turn  being  absorbed 
produce  toxic  symptoms.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  organic 
changes  in  the  viscus,  as  carcinoma  or  ulcer,  and  some- 
times to  acute  or  chronic  gastritis.  In  each  of  these 
states  the  treatment  is,  of  course,  different,  because 
widely  separated  causative  factors  must  be  removed, 
and,  therefore,  the  services  of  a  competent  physician 
should  be  secured  to  diagnosticate  the  case. 

Easier  Egg  Dyes. 

(O.  O.  S.)  To  obtain  a  red  color,  boil  the  eggs  in  a 
decoction  of  Brazil  wood.  In  the  same  manner  Persian 
berries  produce  a  yellow,  turmeric  a  brown  and  log- 
wood a  deep  claret  color.  By  adding  potassium  chro- 
mato  to  logwood,  a  black  may  be  obtained.  To  dye  blue, 
make  the   following  solution: 

Boiling  water   2  pints 

Ferrous   sulphate    75  grains 

Indigo,   in  powder 45  grains 

Dry    slaked    lime 2'/-2  drams 

Mix  together  and  stir  every  half  hour  for  three  or  foui 
hours:  cover  and  allow  to  settle  for  about  12  hours.  De- 
cant the  clear  liquid  and  dip  into  it  the  eggs,  already 
boiled,  but  still  warm.  The  blue  color  appears  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Green  is  produced  by  the  successive 
application  of  blue  and  yellow.  Various  shades  of  pur- 
ple, violet,  etc.,  are  obtained  from  red  and  blue.  \  sim- 
ple method  for  imparting  variegated  colors  is  to  wrap 
the  eggs  in  pieces  of  printed  muslin,  and  to  boil  them 
thus  in  water:  some  times  very  pretty  patterns  arc  in 
this  manner  printed  on  the  shell  of  the  eggs.    Aniline 
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dyes  lire  Inrpely  used,  iiml  are  ilesirahli'  because  they  do 
not  need  any  snbstanee  to  set  tlieni,  this  being  acrom- 
plislied  by  the  albuminous  portions  of  tlie  sliell.  Tlic  fol- 
lowing colors  may  be  used:  Ued— Ku<-hsin,  acid  fuchsin. 
roccellin,  Bordeaux,  ponceau,  eosin,  erythrosin.  phloxin. 
Blue— Alizarin  blue,  aniline  blue,  indulin.  Yellow— Acid 
yellow  R.,  tropioolin  (JOO  (orange  I.).  Violet— Methyl 
violet.  Green— Malachit  green,  also  greens  obtained  by 
mixing  the  above  yellow  and  blue  colors.  These  dyes 
may  be  put  up  for  sale  in  various  forms.  Small  tablets, 
each  containing  a  sepaj-ate  dye,  may  conveniently  be 
made  with  some  inert  material  after  the  process  for 
making  tablet  triturates.  Some  operators  prefer  to  make 
up  a  mass  containing  the  dye,  cutting  it  afterward  into 
disks  by  means  of  a  lozenge  cutter.  Or  the  dye.  mixed 
with  some  adhesive  or  glutinous  material,  may  be  made 
to  adhere  to  strips  of  pasteboard  or  little  billets  of  woods 
dried  and  thus  sold,  the  customer  being  directed  to  dis- 
solve off  the  d.vc  in  hot  water,  afterwards  dipping  the 
eggs  into  the  solution  in  the  usual  manner.  We  think 
a  few  experiments  along  the  lines  indicated  will  enable 
you  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  method  of  procedure. 


Waterproofing  Canvas. 

(Druggist)  The  following  formulas  are  taken  from  the 
Era  Formulary: 

(1)  Gutta  percha,  3  parts,  is  dissolved  in  resin  spirit, 
9  parts,  at  a  heat  of  120°  to  140°  F.,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. 

(2)  Grind  96  pounds  of  English  ochre  with  boiled  oil. 
and  add  to  it  IG  pounds  of  black  paint.  Dissolve  1  pound 
of  yellow  soap  in  1  pail  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  mix  it 
■while  hot  with  the  paint.  Lay  this  composition,  without 
wetting  it,  upon  the  canvas  as  stiff  as  can  conveniently 
be  done  with  the  brush,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  surface: 
the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  (if  the  latter,  so  much 
the  better),  lay  on  a  second  coat  of  ochre  and  black,  with 
a  very  little,  if  any,  soap;  allow  this  coat  a  day  to  dry. 
and  then  finish  the  canvas  with  black  paint.  Additional 
formulas  and  processes  are  given  in  the  authority 
quoted. 

(3)  Lowry's  process:  2  ozs.  soap.  4  ozs.  glue,  1  gal. 
water.  Soften  the  glue  in  cold  water,  and  dissolve  it 
together  with  the  soap  in  the  water  by  aid  of  heat  and 
agitation.  The  cloth  is  filled  with  this  solution  by  boil- 
ing it  in  the  liquid  for  several  hours,  the  time  required 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  fiber  and  thickness  of  the 
cloth.  When  properly  saturated,  the  excess  of  liquid  is 
wrung  out,  the  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  air  until  nearly 
dry.  then  digested  for  5  to  12  hours  in  the  following  so- 
lution: 13  ozs.  alum,  15  ozs.  salt.  1  gallon  water.  It  is 
finally  wrung  out,  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  about  80°  F.  (27°  C.) 

(4)  Cooley  gives  the  following  recipe  for  waterproofing, 
which  appears  to  have  the  advantage  of  having  been 
tried  with  success:  A  simple  method  of  rendering  cloth 
waterproof,  without  being  air  proof,  is  to  spread  it  on  any 
smooth  surface,  and  to  rub  the  wrong  side  with  a  lump 
of  beeswax  (perfectly  pure  and  free  from  grease),  until 
it  presents  a  slight,  but  even,  white  or  grayish  appear- 
ance; a  hot  iron  is  then  passed  over  it,  and,  the  cloth 
being  brushed  while  warm,  the  process  is  complete. 
When  this  operation  has  been  skillfully  performed,  a 
candle  may  be  blown  out  through  the  cloth,  if  coarse. 
and  yet  a  piece  of  the  same  placed  across  an  inverted 
hat  may  have  several  glassfuls  of  water  poured  into  the 
hollow  formed  by  it  without  any  of  the  liquid  passing 
through.    Pressure  or  friction  will  alone  make  it  do  so. 

(5)  The  following  application  is  said  to  prevent  rotting 
when  put  on  canvas  exposed  to  the  weather.  Dissolve 
a  half  pound  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  twenty  gallons  of 
water,  and  then  add  one-half  pound  of  sal  soda.  When 
these  ingredients  are  dissolved,  add  one  ounce  of  tartaric 
acid.  The  canvas  should  be  soaked  in  this  solution  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  dried  without  wringing. 
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THE  PASKOLA  CASE. 

Testimony  for  tfie  Defense    Taken  In    Philadelphia 
on  Jan.  II. 

Another  chapter  was  added  to  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  I'askola  conspiracy  case,  .Ian.  11,  wnen 
J.  K.  Itichards  and  Charles  Case,  the  lawyers  repre- 
senting the  defendants,  F.  B.  ilcNeal  et  al.,  in  the 
suit  brought  against  them  by  A.  .J.  White,  Limited, 
for  .$200,<J(X)  damages,  took  testimony  for  the  defense 
Monday., Jan.  11. in  an  oQice  in  the  Girard  Building  Phil- 
adelphia. The  only  witness  examined  was  I'rof.  Henry 
I.effniann,  I'rofessor  of  Cheniistr.v  in  the  Woman's  Medi- 
cal College  of  I'ennsylvania  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  and  chemist  to  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he 
has  held  for  alrout  four  years.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Leffmann  has  acted  at  the  request  of  the  Coroner  and 
District  Attorney  of  the  county  as  an  extjert  in  cases  of 
poisoning  and  all  medico-legal  investigations.  He  was 
the  expert  for  the  Commonwealth  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
monwealth vs.  (Joerson,  in  18SU,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
the  Commonwealth  vs.  Whiteside.  Both  these  men 
were  tried  for  murder  by  poisoning.  Dr.  Leffmann  was 
also  the  Commonwealth's  expert  in  the  recent  and  fa- 
mous trial  of  the  murderer  Holmes.  His  examination 
was  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  your  occupation  as  chemist 
during  the  year  lSt*4? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  made  any  determination  of 
an  article  called  Paskola  during  that  year? 

A.  I  did.  I  made  some  analytical  investigations  of  the 
article  sold  as   Paskola. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  the  result  of  your  investiga- 
tion of  the  package.  Doctor'; 

A.  The  contents  of  the  bottle  were  a  somewhat  thick, 
syrupy  liquid  of  a  pale,  yellowish-white  color,  with  a 
slight  odor  of  sulphurous  acid,  such  as  comes  from  burn- 
ing matches,  and  a  slightly  acid  taste.  The  liquid  was 
found  to  mix  with  water  in  any  proportion,  though  some- 
what slowly.  M.v  analytical  examination  showed  that 
it  consisted  largely  of  a  form  of  sugar  called  dextrose, 
and  commonl.v  known  as  glucose.  There  was  no  pro- 
teid,  that  is,  albuminous  materials  present,  at  least  not 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  show  in  the  ordinary  tests.  If 
such  albuminous  bodies  were  present,  they  were  in  a  very 
minute  amount,  escaping  ordinary  tests.  I  also  found 
the  sugar  present  in  the  liquid  was  decidedly  increased 
when  the  liquid  was  boiled  with  diluted  acid  for  a  few 
minutes,  which,  in  my  opinion,  indicated  the  presence  of 
some  intermediate  product  between  starch  and  glucose. 
A  test  for  starch  itself  showed  that  it  was  not  present. 
There  was  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  present, 
and  also  a  small  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  present.  The 
results  of  this  test  led  me  to  believe  that  Paskola  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  products  resulting  from 
the  conversion  of  starch  under  the  influence  of  acid,  such 
as  are  obtained  in  the  commercial  manufacture  of  glu- 
cose, and  that  there  had  been  added  to  this  a  small 
amount  of  sodium  sulphite,  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 
Just  how  these  were  added  I  could  not  determine. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  found  any  digestive  fer- 
ment present  in  the  package  to  whicli  you  refer? 

No  Evideace  of  Trypsin. 

A.  I  made  experiments  to  determine  the  presence  of  the 
pancreatic  ferment  called  trypsin.  I  did  this  because  on 
the  label  or  on  the  circular  accompanying  the  bottle,  or 
on  some  part  of  the  wrapper  or  covering,  there  was  a 
statement  that  very  hot  water  should  not  be  used,  since 
it  might  destroy  the  trysin,  and  I  will  spell  this  word, 
"t-r-y-s-i-n."  That  was  the  actual  spelling,  which  I  pre- 
sumed was  a  misprint  for  trypsin,  t-r-y-p-s-i-u.  I  know  of 
no  substance  known  to  chemists  by  the  name  of  "trysin;" 
but  I  know  that  there  is  a  digestive  ferment  of  great 
power  and  efficacy  called  •"trypsin."  occurring  in  the  se- 
cretions of  the  pancreas.  My  experiments  were  there- 
fore made  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  this  tryp- 
sin was  present,  and  I  made  comparative  experiments 
with  known  preparations  from  the  pancreatic  secretions, 
the  commercial  ferments  derived  from  that  source.  The 
results  of  my  experiments  were  that  ^  askola  did  not 
contain,  or  at  least  the  sample  I  had,  did  not  contain 
such  substances.  I  did  not  get  any  appreciable  result, 
the  kind  tliat  trypsin  would  give. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you.  Doctor,  whether  you  found  a  di- 
gestive ferment  of  any  character  present  in  the  package 
vou  e.xamined? 

A.  No.  I  made  no  further  experiments  at  that  time, 
but  in  a  later  investigation,  when  a  statement  had  been 
published  to  the  effect  that  Paskola  contained  pepsin,  I 
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Carelessness  In  Handling  Medicines. 

\  Baltimore  druggist  has  got  himself  into  a  peck  of 
IiouItIc  by  prescribing  for  a  womau  who  complained  of 
her  poor  appetite,  .\ftor  listening  to  her  symptoms  he 
jiavc  lier  a  bo.x  of  pills  (■(intaiiiing  pepsin,  (luiiiinc,  iron 
.ind  iiux  vomica,  which  she  took  home  and  placed  on  the 
dining  room  mantel.  Her  baby  boy  got  hold  of  the  box, 
swallowed  the  pills  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  was 
.lead. 

The  Baltimore  newspapers  have  opened  the  vials  of 
their  abuse  upon  the  druggist,  but  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  in  this  case  the  mother  is  to  blame.  It  is  true  that 
the  State  law  prohibits  a  druggi.st,  uuless  he  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  medicine  from  prescribing  for  a  patient,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  trouble  arises  wlien  we  come  to 
define  prescribing.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
people  are  going  to  pay  a  doctor  every  time  they  have 
an  ordinary  cold  or  a  sick  headache.  It  is  equally  un- 
reasonable to  debar  a  druggist  from  giving  advice  as  to 
what  medicine  a  sufferer  from  such  trifling  ailments 
shall  lake. 

That  the  pills  contained  poison  does  not.  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  prejudice  the  druggist's  case  one  whit.  It  is 
not  his  business  to  find  out  whether  thi'  customers  have 
children  or  not  and  warn  them  accordingly.  In  a  general 
sense  all  medicines,  even  food,  are  poisons  if  taken  to 
undue  extent.  Suppose  that  the  child  had  drunk  the 
contents  of  a  bottle  of  eau  de  cologne  and  had  succumbed 
thereto,  would  the  druggist  who  sold  the  bottle  be  respon- 
sible for  the  death  because  he  had  not  warned  the 
mother  that  eau  de  cologne  was  not  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  infants  in  arms?    And,  if  not,  why  not? 

No,  the  blame  for  this  lamentable  accident  is  clearly 
attributable  to  the  careless  habit  of  so  many  households 
in  the  keeping  of  medicines.  It  is  a  safe  wager  that  if 
the  box  of  pills  had  been  furnished  with  all  the  blazonry 
of  skull  and  crossbones  in  red,  it  would  still  have  been 
put  on  the  dining  room  mantel  within  easy  reach  of  the 
children. 

There  is  really  nothing  noteworthy  in  this  Baltimore 
tragedy  except  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  lend  force  to  a 
homily  so  often  preached,  so  little  listened  to,  that  just 
alluded  to.  Every  day  in  tlie  year,  in  thousands  of  house- 
holds all  over  the  country,  dangerous  medicines  are 
placed  on  the  "dining  room  mantel,"  as  it  were,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  children.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder- 
ment that  more  tragedies  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have 
made  reference,  do  not  occur.  All  the  same  there  are 
far  too  many,  and  all  the  more  pitiful  because  so  easily 
preventable.  But  the  way  to  prevent  them  is  not  by 
pounding  the  druggist.    Reform  the  families. 
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The  Right  to  Own  a  Drug  Store. 

Last  July  this  journal  reported  the  decision  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia court,  which  found  S.  M.  Zacharias  guilty  of 
violation  of  the  pharmacy  law.  In  reviewing  and  eom- 
inenting  upon  tlie  case  we  said: 

"S.  >I.  Zacharias  was  charged  with  operating  or  man- 
aging certain  di-ug  stores,  of  which  he  was  owner  or  part 
owner,  without  being  a  registered  rdiarmacist.  He 
proved,  and  the  prosecution  admitted,  that  he  carried  on 
the  business  simply  as  a  Imsiness.  that  he  was  not  a 
druggist  and  ilid  not  pretend  to  be.  but  employed  compe- 
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lent  anil  Iciiiilly  (|iiiilifi(Hl  men  In  miikc  up  prescriptions 
anil  sril  iliniis.  lie  was,  Imwi'viT.  fi)\inil  puilty  of  vio- 
lation of  tin.'  law,  whicli  prohiliits  all  porsons  oxcvpt  Ihu 
personal  repri'scntativcs  anil  widows  of  inanatiiTs,  who 
may  carry  on  the  business,  from  engaKinj;  in  tlie  Imsiness 
of  selling  (Irut's  at  retail. 

"'riiis  nniy  be  kooiI  law  and  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  jiharinncy  act,  but  it  the  facts  are 
correctly  slated,  and  there  are  no  incriminating  features 
not  brought  out  in  the  report,  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
exceedingly  poor  justice.  It  indicates  a  srave  defect  in 
the  law  (otherwise  a  wholesonu'  one),  which  should  be 
remedied  by  amendment.  This  man  .seems  to  have  com- 
plied fully  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law.  which 
was  framed  to  prevent  the  handling  of  dangerous  drugs 
liy  incompetent  persons,  Init  because  of  the  unfortunate 
woniing  of  the  act  he  was  found  technically  guilty  and 
was  punished  accordingly.  He  suffers  merel.v  because  he 
invested  his  mone.v  in  this  line  of  trade.  The  incon- 
sistency of  the  law  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  it  specif- 
ically permits  the  widow  of  a  druggist  to  carry  on  his 
l)usiness  without  rciiuiring  her  to  know  anything  about 
drugs,  but  diH'S  not  i>ermil  a  man  to  carry  it  on  by  the 
aid  of  skilled  employes,  rmil  the  law  is  amended.  Imw- 
ever,  Mr.  Zacliarias'  case  will  be  a  warning  to  unskilleil 
persons  who  have  money  to  invest  not  tti  engage  in  tlic 
retail  drug  business,  in   I'ennsylvania." 

1'hat  our  position  is  not  unsupported  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  ("ourl,  to  which  the  case  was  ap- 
jieaU'd,  has  just  handed  down  a  decision  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court,  based  on  the  ground  of  un- 
constitutional class  legislation.  .Tudge  Sm.vth,  in  con- 
curring with  his  icdleagues  on  the  bench,  sa.vs  among 
other  things: 

■'Whether  tlie  Legislature  may.  ujider  the  constitution, 
forbid  ownership  cif  the  |iroperfy  nientioned  in  this  stat- 
ute, may  be  seriously  cpiestioned.  'I'he  statute,  however, 
does  not  forbid  ownership.  Nor  does  it  forbid  an.v  per- 
son to  open  or  carry  on  the  Imsiness  described,  provided 
he  do  not  act  as  manager.  It  nunely  forbids  any  unqnal- 
itied  jjcrson  to  open  or  carry  on  as  m.'inager  the  business 
in  (luestion.  or  to  engage  as  mauagi-r  llierein.  .  .  .  The 
public  are  in  no  wise  interested  in  the  ownership  of  a 
drug  stori'.  or  in  its  tinaneial  management.  They  ari'  in- 
terested only  in  having  that  liranch  of  its  management 
affecting  life  and  health,  the  sale  of  drugs,  the  eom- 
pouiuling  of  prescriptions,  etc.,  conducted  by  a  properl.v 
qualified  person.  It  is  onl.v  this  department  of  the  busi- 
ness that  the  act  assumes  to  regulate.  The  part  taken 
by  the  defendant  in  the  business,  as  found  b.v  the  special 
verdict,  was  not  within  its  prohibition," 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  quite  likely  to  sup|>l.v  a 
precedent  for  some  other  States,  where  laws  similar  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania  are  on  the  statute  books.  It  has 
direct  bearing  upon  the  operation  of  drug  and  prescrip- 
tion departments  in  department  stores. 


COMMERCIAL  SECTION  OF  THE  A.  Ph.  A. 

The  American  Pbarm.Tceutical  Association  in  Article 
I.  of  its  constitution  announces  its  objects  and  aims, 
which  no  doubt  arc  sufficiently  diverse  and  extensive  to 
afford  warrant  for  the  iustitution  of  the  section  ou  com- 
mercial interests.  Such  section  has  been  iu  existence 
eight  years,  hut  its  history  proves  conelusivel.v  that  it 
has  not  effected  and  cannot  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  established.  The  A,  Ph.  A.  is  a  national 
orgauization,  to  foster  and  watch  over  the  interests  of 
its  members  and  the  profession  they  represent  iu  a  na- 
tion of  great  extent  in  geographical  and  all  other  le- 
.spects.  Throughout  this  great  country  the  conditions  ob- 
taining with  respect  to  the  science  .tnd  the  art  of  phar- 
mac.v.  its  educational  and  legislative  features,  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  are  uniform,  and  it  is  well  within  the 
province  and  power  of  the  association  to  "foster,  pto- 
motc,  improve  and  regulate"  these  interests. 

But  with  the  commercial  interests  of  pharmacy,  the 
bi;siness  of  the  druggist,  the  case  is  very  different.  The 
commercial  conditions  prevailing  in  San  Francisco  are  as 
w.'del.v  separate  in  their  nature  from  those  existing  iu 
Boston  as  are  these  cities  distant  in  geographical  miles 
one  from  the  other.  A  business  problem  which  vexes 
druggists  in  one  locality  may  never  obtrude  in  another, 
or  if  'solved  iu  one  section  may  be  impossible  of  solu- 
tion elsewhere.     The  A,  Ph.  A.  has  meddled  with  com- 


mercial quehtioiiK,  and  without  achieving  one  single  use- 
ful result.     It   has  accomplished   absolutely  nothing. 

We  l>elieve  this  fact  has  beciMue  apparent  to  the 
clearer  headed  and  most  observant  nn^mbers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  they  agree  with  us  that  the  section  on 
Connnercial  Interests  sho\ilil  be  discontinued.  The  Amer- 
ican I'harmacc\itical  Association  is  not  a  business  er- 
ganixation.  It  should  leave  business  matters  alone.  The 
task  of  Sisyphus  was  not  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt 
of  the  A,  Ph.  A.  to  regulate  the  business  affairs  of  its 
nienibers.  lOvery  man  takes  unkindly  advice  in  this 
line:  be  knows  his  own  business  best,  and  if  one  man 
cannot  bo  "regulated,"  how  iuq)o.ssible  it  is  to  regulate 
the  Imsiness  affairs  of  a  number,  and  particularly  when 
Ihey  are  so  radicall.v  diverse  in  nature. 

The  A.  I'll,  A.  has  given  the  Coiumcrcial  Sec- 
tion a  fair  trial,  and  failed.  It  has  tackled  the 
cut-rate  question,  the  alcohol  problem  and  the  like; 
has  whcreased  and  resoluteil,  ;inil  what  is  the  result? — 
Let  the  section  die,  and  henceforth  let  the  energies' of  the 
orgaiuzation  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  legitimate  field  in 
which  it  li.'is  accouqilished  so  much  in  the  i>ast,  and  in 
which  the  work  for  the  future  holds  luomisc  and  surety 
of  success. 

(Copies  of  the  above  were  .sent  to  a  number  of  mem- 
ber.s  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  .with  the  reipiest  that  they  submit 
their  views  on  the  subject  for  publication.  Following 
are  the  replies  received  up  to  date:  It  gives  us  pleasure 
to  nuote  these  opinions,  the  very  divergence  of  which 
proves  the  need  of  consideration  of  this  question, — Ed.]'> 
•     •     • 

Albert  B.  Prescott,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.:  I  believe  the 
Association  has  done  well  to  include  within  its  aims  the 
proper  conduct  of  business  relations  and  the  protection  of 
eommercial  rights  in  pharmac.v.  It  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate economics  from  ethics,  and  to  leave  out  both  would 
restrict  the  full  usefulness  of  a  national  society  of  Amer- 
ican iiliarmacists.  In  this  respect  the  American  Asso- 
ciation is  broader  in  its  aims,  but  not  always  wiser  in  its 
practice  than  the  British  Conference.  It  is  most  mii- 
iiially  desirable  to  keep  scientific  work  in  touch  with 
professional  economies.  But  it  is  inherently  more  diffi- 
cult to  use  wisdom  iu  the  discussion  of  the  latter.  Cer- 
lainl.v  there  are  inevitable  liuiitations  to  success  in  the 
regulation  of  business  interests  b.v  a  bod.v  of  business 
men.  We  slumld  not  refuse  to  recognize  a  task  because 
it  is  difficult,  neither  should  we  speml  time  and  patience 
in  efforts  which  are  at  present  quite  impracticable. 

I  believe  the  Association  should  always  tie  able  to  act 
upon  business  relations  whenever  it  shall  decide  to  enter- 
tain such  action,  but  should  exercise  good  common  sense 
iu  .[Voiding  fruitless  efforts.  Whether  to  continue  to 
hold  a  separate  section  for  business  interests  or  not,  is 
only  a  question  of  arrangements  for  the  time  being.  At 
present  the  interest  of  the  entire  Association  in  the  work 
of  all  the  sections  is  so  great  that  it  has  not  been  found 
expedient  to  hold  meetings  of  more  than  one  section  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  section  of  Commercial  Interests 
he  discontinued,  then  eommercial  papers  and  questions 
would  belong  in  a  general  session,  and,  h.iving  been  an- 
nounced l>eforehand  ou  the  programme,  would  have 
about  the  same  attendance  of  members  which  is  obtained 
in  meetings  of  the  "Section,"  organized  as  such.  The 
more  vital  question  is,  what  sort  of  efforts  toward  regu- 
lation of  pharmaceutical  commerce  shall  the  Associa- 
tion engage  in  at  present.  The  majority  of  all  the  at- 
tending members,  acting  together  at  the  meetings,  should 
decide  this  question  as  prudently  as  they  can. 

In  respect  to  the  sale  of  "patent  medicines"  so  called. 
I  think  it  likely  that  the  task  of  satisfactory  regulation 
will  be  found  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  pharmacists. 
As  medicines  and  poisons  sold  without  account  of  com- 
position they  are  anomalous  in  pharmacy.  On  the  one 
hand,  none  but  a  pharmacist  should  sell  a  medicine  or 
poison.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  does  not  see  why 
one  tradesman  can  not  sell  a  package  of  nameless  poi- 
son in  unknown  quantity  as  well  as  another.  It  is  the 
contradictory  character  of  the  "secrets"  that  has  pre- 
vented the  satisfactor.v  regulation  of  their  sale  by 
pharmacists.  They  are  an  embarrassing  burden  to  phar- 
macists, who.  as  a  body,  are  not  I'esponsible  for  them. 
The  Association  has.  at  different  times,  by  decided  vote, 
unanimously  or  in  large  majority,  given  its  own  judg- 
ment against  the  use  or  the  legal  permission  of  sale,  of 
secret  medicines.  But  the.v  are  permitted  b.v  the  public. 
And  it  is  held  to  be  the  general  dut.v  of  the  pharmacist 
to  supply  such  medicines  as  are  properly  called  for  by 
responsiiile   persons,   or   ordered   by   physicians,    without 
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the  intrusion  of  mlvice  for  or  against  the  selection  of  ii 
rciiu'ily.  Not  to  paiisu  Ihto  upon  tlii'  limits  of  this  lUuy. 
1  simply  repeat,  iiliarinacists  as  a  boily  arc  under  eui- 
liarrassnient  l>y  reason  of  the  "patent  meilicine"  trade, 
an  i'nil>arrassnient  wliicli  tliey  have  ncpt  lirc>nf;lil  upun 
tlieniselves.  And  if  the  diseussion  of  the  eut-rate  proli- 
leni  has  yielded  no  other  lienetit  to  pharmaeists,  it  has 
done,  as  I  think,  a  ^ood  deal  to  open  their  eyes  to  their 
own  professional  interests  in  refusinj;  to  indorse  the 
claims  of  nostrums. 

There  is  one  more  thiuf;  tn  he  reniemliered.  It  is  the 
main  benelit  of  the  Assoeiation  to  brin;;  as  nniny  mem- 
liors  as  possible  together  with  eaeh  uiher  for  persimal 
participation  in  as  man.v  <liseussions  of  eonimon  interest 
as  may  lie.  The  aeciuainlanee  of  inendiers  with  eaeh 
iither  is  more  than  an  ineidental  advantage.  It  is  an 
education  in  itself. 

*  «     * 

II.  M.  Whitney,  Boston.  .Mass.:  Jly  lirst  thought  was 
that  .viui  were  a  little  hard  on  the  A.  I'h.  A.  and  its  mem- 
bers, when  yon  so  pointedly  declare  that  "the  task  of 
.*<isyphus  was  not  mure  hopeless  than  the  attempt  of  the 
.\.  I'll.  .V."  *  »  *  A\'ms  il  kind,  generous,  or  even 
courteous,  to  compare  to  (Sisyphus,  a  fraudulent,  deeeil- 
fnl.  treacherous  character,  and  his  failure,  the  members 
or  efforts  of  the  -V.  Ph.  A.? 

My  second  thought  was,  that  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
was  a  youth — a  pessimist — furccd  from  circuinstances  to 
get  up  something  sensatinnal,  and  that  1  had  more  im- 
linrtant  and  agrcealdi'  work  than  discussing  this  ques- 
tion. 

Upon  a  second  reading  and  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  editorial,  as  reiiuested,  I  became  so  impressed 
with  what  seemed  to  me  the  unjustifiable  assurance  of 
the  writer  of  the  editorial,  and,  particularly,  as  I  see  it, 
the  unwarrantable  claim  that  the  "clearer  headed  and 
most  observant  members  of  the  Association"  agree  with 
him,  that  I  am  forced  to  enter  my  protest — not  that  1 
claim  to  be  one  of  "the  clearer  headed  or  most  observ- 
ant.'' but  as  a  member  urged  to  give  liis  "candid  opin- 
I  ion,"  I  am  compelled  to  say  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single 
argument  in  the  editorial — mere  words  and  not  facts,  as 
I  read  them;  misleading  statements  unworthy  of  an  hon- 
est, fearless  writi'r.  What  are  eight  years  in  a  struggle 
for  right,  justice  and  public  good,  in  which  an  average 
of  fiftj"  or  less  are  waging  war  in  which  forty  thousand 
or  more  are  interested,  and  who  from  varied  and  local 
conditions  are  powerless  to  help  themselves,  unless 
aided  and  assisted  by  an  organization? 

Your  declarations  as  to  commercial  conditions  being 
so  diflereut,  and  that  absolutely  nothing  has  been  ac- 
complished, I  meet  with  as  positive  a  denial.  You  say 
'"the  educational  and  legislative  features  are  iiracticall.v 
the  same,  are  unifnrm."  As  1  read  and  am  informed, 
there  is  as  wide  divergence  as  in  the  commercial.  Is  leg- 
islation of  a  purely  scientific  or  educational  character'/ 
Has  it  no  bearing,  and  have  the  various  trade  organiza- 
tions and  the  A,  I'll.  A.  no  power  or  influence  in  legisla- 
tion for  commercial  interests?  I  venture  the  assertion 
if  it  were  not  for  the  social  and  commercial  interests,  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  and  many  other  useful  organizations  would  be 
liankrupt.  Our  colleges  of  iiharniacy.  iiharniaceutical 
literature,  "editorials."  boards  of  pharniacy  even,  sim- 
ply and  solely  labors  of  love,  scientific  and  without  any 
commercial  interests?  How  long  would  The  Era  and 
many  other  useful  journals  exist  if  it  were  not  for  the 
commercial  side? 

Strangle  the  "whereased  and  resoluted,"  "let  the  sec- 
tion die,"  as  you  demand,  and  in  my  opinion  and  judg- 
ment, instead  of  a  star  in  the  East,  you  would  see  a 
cloud  in  the  West,  feel  a  cyclone  and  witness  a  second 
burial. 

Briefly,  let  all  things  work  together  for  good — the  sci- 
entist, the  educator,  the  legislator,  the  commercial,  and 
not  the  least,  the  social,  giving  all  a  share  as  they  want 
and  feel  they  need. 

*  *     * 

Thomas  V.  Wooteii.  Chicago.  Ill:  After  reading 
.vour  editorial  an  uninitiated  person  wmild  conclude  that 
the  other  sections  of  the  national  associaticm  had  suc- 
ceeded in  settling  definitely,  permanently,  and  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  concerned,  ever.v  qui'stiou  referred  to 
them,  and  by  reason  thereof  deserved  everlasting  life. 
The  Commercial  Section,  on  the  contrary,  having  con- 
victed itself  of  inefficiency,  of  "meddling."  of  "working 
harm"  and  of  general  cusscdness.  deserved  speed.v  con- 
signment to  eternal  damnation. 

The  best  friends  of  the  Commerci.'il  Section  will  not 
claim  that  it  has  satisfactorily  adjusted  all  the  matters 
referred  to  it.  Will  the  friends  of  thi'  Section  on  TiCgis- 
lation  and  Education  or  the  Section  on  Scientific  Inter- 
ests make  this  claim  for  their  sections?  The  idea  is  ab- 
surd. 

The  statement  that  the  section  referred  to  "has  ac- 
complished absolutely  nothing"  is  false.  "It  has  tackled 
the  cut-rate  problem."    Oortninly  it  has,  nnd  it  played  an 


important  part  in  proving  to  the  world  that  the  preten- 
sions of  tin'  inaniitaetnrers  thai  lliey  wanted  lo  protect 
Ilie  retail  druggists  of  the  country  in  obtaining  full 
prices  for  proprietaries  was  a  miserable  lie.  "li  has 
lackled  tin-  alcohol  problem."  1  ndoubtedly,  and  it 
bellied  to  save  the  pharmacisls  of  the  coiiutiy  from  a 
competition  with  the  mannfactiircrs,  than  wliicii  nothing 
could  havi'  been  more  disastrous,  in  this  matter,  it  has 
successfully  defended  Ihc  rank  and  file  of  the  profes- 
sion againsi  those  who  ito  plai'c  Ihc  niatlcr  in  its  most 
charitable  liglitl  failed  utterly  lo  apprcliend  that  Ihe 
pharnuu-isl  had  any  rights  to  be  considered.  "It  has 
whereased  and  resolntcd."  Il  can  not  be  denied,  ami 
one  of  the  recent  results  of  ils  whereasing  and  resolnt- 
iiig  was  the  exposure  of  the  methods  of  a  sharpi^r,  whose 
sclieme  was  lo  paste  stickers  on  all  palcnl  medicines 
mannfactured  in  order  to  compcd  Ihe  inainlcnance  of  full 
|iri<'cs.  Hy  ibis  aclioii  ihousands  of  dollars  li.ive  been 
saved  to  the  pharmacisls  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing 
id'  the  huinilialion  of  being  defrauded. 

It  is  proclaimed  with  a  flare  of  trumpets  that  "the 
Commercial  Scclion  can  not  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  established.  Il  is  denied  that  the 
truth  of  this  statement  has  been  proven.  'The  history 
of  the  Commercial  Sei'tion  shows  just  the  condition  of 
things  revealed  by  the  history  of  the  other  two  sections: 
namely,  that  much  has  been  proposed  vidiich  has  not  been 
accomplisheil,  and  the  accoinplishment  of  which  was  im- 
possible. The  objects  of  the  A.  I'll.  A.  are  "to  foster, 
primiote.  improve  and  regulate"  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy. In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy  in  ils  entirety 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Commercial  Section  can  be 
abolished.  The  pharmacist,  in  his  commercial  relations, 
has  few  real  friends  and  no  champions.  The  public 
press  is  against  him.  because  his  arch  enemies,  the  cut- 
lers and  the  dcparlment  stores,  are  liberal  advertisers. 
The  pharmaceulical  press  is  lukewarm  in  its  friendship, 
because  the  mauufaclnring  pharmacist  and  the  maker 
of  the  scientific  (?1  nostrum  pay  handsomely  for  "space," 
securing  thereby  immunity  from  interference  with  their 
interests.  The  invitation  so  cheerfully  extended  him  to 
ask  the  national  association  to  ignore,  henceforth,  his 
commercial  interests  is  more  likely  to  appeal  to  his  sense 
id'  humor  than  his  sober  judgment. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  Commercial  Section  has  failed 
to  meet  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  its  friends,  but  a 
discussion  of  the  best  plan  to  make  the  section  efficient, 
to  render  it  more  helpful  to  the  overworked,  underpaid, 
discouraged  idiarmacist,  on  whom  the  sun  seldom  shines, 
and  to  whom  good  cheer  is  a  feeling  unknown,  would 
be  a  more  fitting  task  for  a  great  journal  like  The  Era, 
than  an  attempt  to  destro.v  that  portion  of  the  A.  Ph. 
.v.,  which  seeks,  through  its  far-reaching  influence,  to 
better  the  financial  condition,  and  to  protect  him  against 
shams,  frauds  and  injustice. 

»     *     * 

W.  H.  Torbert,  Dubuque,  Iowa:  I  am  against  fore- 
stalling the  judgment  of  the  Association  on  any  ques- 
tion that  may  come  before  it,  either  b.v  editorials  or  by 
the  less  public  effort  of  correspondence.  I  believe  that 
the  memliers  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  are  as  bright  and  brainy 
as  gather  in  any  association,  and  will  determine  this 
question  wisely  when  the.v  assemble  at  their  annual 
meeting.  In  other  words,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  being  a  deliberate  bod.v,  deciding  any  questions  that 
ma.v  arise  on  the  arguments  presented  and  their  merits 
at  the  time  the  Association  is  convened,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  any  conclusion  which  the  members  may 
reach  on  an.v  subject  as  satisfactor.v  to  me.  Therefore,  I 
am  unwilling  to  express  myself  on  this  question  at  this 
time.  I  recognize  that  your  argument  is  not  without 
force.  I  also  contend  that  the  Commercial  Section  has 
been  of  value  to  the  Association  and  to  the  iiliarraacists 
of  this  country.  I  hope  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  be  glad  to  talk  the  inatler  over  with 
you  pro  and  con.  If  it  transpires  that  we  are  to  have  a 
running  discussion  of  this  question  through  all  the  phar- 
maceutical journals,  ami  take  sides  on  the  question  be- 
fore it  is  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  I  may  desire 
the  courtesy  of  your  columns  to  express  m.vself:  but  for 
the  present  I  shall  noi  enter  the  discussion. 
*     *     * 

Isaiah  .\  Solomons,  of  Solomons  &  Co..  Savannah, 
<ia.:  Kciilying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  my  opinion 
of  the  iiroposed  editorial  suggesting  the  abolish- 
ing of  the  "Commercial  Section"  of  A.  Ph.  A.,  I 
do  not  fully  agree  with  you.  As  to  your  general 
idea  that  it  does  not  result  in  an.v  direct  good  on  account 
of  business  interests  of  the  conntr.v  being  so  varied.  I 
fully  agree  with  you.  but  I  consider  that  it  is  a  feature  of 
the  Association  that  if  proiicrly  managed  can  result  in 
some  benefit  to  the  lucinbers  by  getting  the  ideas  of  those 
who  have  been  successful,  and  this  could  be  done  by 
having  a  few  practical  subjects  written  about  and  dis- 
cussed without  any  attempt  at  trying  to  influence  legisla- 
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tion.    The  trouble  is,  tlipro  )ins    lioon    too    inucli    lime 
wustpd  oil  suliji'i;ts  that  inn  <l(i  no  good. 

*  *     * 

From  a  luiiK  lime  and  influential  nicmlier,  whose  name 
is  withheld.  1  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  nnitter  of  which 
you  propose  to  speak  editorially;  hut  I  will  say  to  you 
that  your  position  is  correct.  The  Association  never  was 
intended  to  entertain,  promote  or  regulate  the  ccunmer- 
eial  interests  of  phannacy,  ami  the  sooner  thi"  sei'tion  on 
commercial  interests  is  abandoned  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  ■"true  iuterests"  of  the  Association, 
»  ♦  • 
Oeorge  W.  rariscn,  Perth  .^nd)oy.  X.  .T.:  I  don't  think 
1  have  snMicii'Till.\  .'niinainlcil  myself  wilh  the  Conimer- 
einl  Section  and  its  work  to  be  able  to  jndKc  of  its  being 
abandoned  or  continued.  I  (inite  agree  wilh  you  as  to 
each  city,  town  or  locality  having  different  phases  of  the 
question  to  meet,  incident  to  that  particular  place,  and 
not  affecting  another  in  all  ways  the  same,  thereby  mak- 
.  ing  it  impossible  to  formulate  any  one  plan  for  all. 

*  *     * 

.T.  II.  Iledsci-ker,  I^ebanon.  P.'i.:  I  have  no  opinion  to 
express  on  this  question,  as  I  have  not  given  the  matter 
that  attention  which  it  should  have  in  order  to  give  it  in- 
telligent expression.  The  Section  has  not  accomplished 
muoli,  if  anything,  since  it  was  started.  I  think  your  edi- 
torial is  temperate,  and  the  subject  one  for  discussion. 
«     *     * 

Joseph  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I,  of  course, 
have  my  views  of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  but  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council,  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  express  my  opinion  for 
publication. 

*  :K        * 

Stanley  E.  Parkill,  <3wosso.  Mich.:  I  have  been  in  at- 
tendance at  so  few  of  the  meetings  that  I  fc^l  I  have  no 
right  to  criticize  the  organization.  / 

Cheap  Prices. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  druggists  display  five  and  ten- 
cent  goods,  even  one  and  two-cent  articles,  and  push 
their  sale:  while  the  twenty-live-cent,  tifty-cent  and  dol- 
lar goods  are  practically  kept  out  of  sight? 

In  last  week's  Era  we  printed  a  talk  with  a  prominent 
manufacturer,  in  which  he  said: 

"Retail  druggists  should  lend  their  assistance  to  any 
and  every  practical  attempt  to  increase  their  profits. 
They  must  comprehend  that  cheap  goods  and  cheap 
methods  reduce  the  volume  of  the  retailer's  sales,  and 
that  the  reduction  is  out  of  his  profit.  As  a  rule,  people 
do  not  buy  medicines  because  they  are  cheap,  but  because 
they  need  them,  and  they  have  more  confidence  in  an  ar- 
ticle at  a  fairl.v  good  price  than  in  one  which  is  offered 
too  cheap.  It  is  a  serious  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  for 
druggists  to  push  cheap  goods.  It  is  these  cheap  goods 
which  have  materially  reduced  the  volume  of  the  drug- 
gists' sales,  and  the  sooner  the  retail  druggists  realize 
that  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to  push  the  sale  of 
higher-priced  articles,  that  moment  will  their  profits  in- 
crease, and  their  trade  as  a  whole  he  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  condition." 

There  is  a  principle  hinted  at  in  these  words,  which  is 
a  vital  one.  It  is  in  the  statement  that  cheap  sales  mean 
a  reduction  of  profit.  Instead  of  selling  a  ten-cent  ar- 
ticle, why  not  sell  the  customer  a  twenty-five  or  fifty- 
cent  package.  He  will  not  buy  any  more  than  one,  any- 
way, and  there  is  little  sense  in  letting  him  depart,  leav- 
ing a  profit  of  but  a  few  cents,  when  it  might  just  as 
easily  have  l)een  made  three  or  four  times  as  much.  The 
percentage  of  profit  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  but 
it  is  the  aggregate  upon  which  the  druggist  must  live. 
.  People  buy  medicine  because  they  must,  and  a  demand 
for  medicine  cannot  be  created  and  stimulated  as  is  done 
in  other  lines  of  business. 

Without  unjustly  and  unduly  imposing  high  prices  up- 
on his  patrons,  the  druggist  should  exercise  business 
common-sense  in  the  sale  of  packaged  medicines,  sell 
those  which  are  of  sufficient  size  and  price,  to  return  a 
decent  profit.  But  beyond  medicines  there  is  a  field 
where  he  can  legitimately  develop  this  principle.  Take 
the  merchandise  of  the  store's  stock,  for  instance,  the 
sundries,  toilet  articles,  etc.  Why  sell  a  cheap  hair  brush 
or  tooth  powder  when  the  same  effort  would  sell  a  higher 
price  article,  rendering  larger  profit. 


Cheap  goiids  are  unprolitable  in  all  respects.  Med- 
icines anil  drugs  cheap  in  pric'e  are  cheap  iu  qmility;  the 
same  is  true  of  cheap  brushi's.  In  both  cases  the  cus- 
tomer IS  sure  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  purchasi-,  and  his 
dissalisfacliiin  is  visited  upon  the  druggist.  Cheap  good* 
mean  a  cheap  druggist,  and  a  cheap  druggist  is  an  .-iboiii- 
ination.  The  drug  business  is  looked  upon  by  Ihi'  general 
public  as  a  little  higher,  a  litthr  more  respectable  than 
other  lines  of  business,  and  it  is  suicidal  to  a<-quire  a 
reputation  for  cheapness.  Push  the  good  goods,  the  high- 
er-priced ones,  let  the  chea|)-.Iohn  stores  keel)  the  others, 
or  if  you  must   handle  them  to  a  certain  extent,  do  not 

push   them    ill    1li<'  place  of  and    to   Ihe   detii nl    .if  the- 

better. 


The  Abuse  of  Titles. 

Debarred  by  the  Constitution  from  becoming  a  lord  or 
a  "dook,"  the  average  American  sovereign  seeks  consola- 
tion in  a  badge  and  a  title.  Of  the  manufacture  of 
badges  and  the  coining  of  titles  there  is  no  end.  Ken- 
tucky colonels  have  passed  into  a  by-word.  Ohio  has 
a  general  for  every  sipiare  mile  of  territory.  New  York 
is  full  of  majors  and  lieutinaiits  who  sell  groceries  and 
drive  street  cars,  and  to  have  acted  as  arbiter  on  a  dog 
fight,  a  cocking  main,  a  horse  race  or  a  case  of  whisky,  is 
sufficient  to  insure  a  man's  titular  election  to  the  judi- 
ciary all  over  the  United  Slates.  The  title  "Professor" 
has  become  the  peniiiisite  of  champion  liorseshoers,  fake 
hypnotists,  dime  museum  performers,  bad  actors  and 
pugilists  of  that  class  known  as  "mixed  ale  fighters."^ 
And  to  get  down  to  the  trade,  what  drug  clerk  is  there 
so  poor  that  none  will  do  him  reverence  as  "Doc" — if 
not,  indeed,  as  full-blown  "Doctor"? 

All  this  must  be  very  pleasing  (?)  to  the  genuine 
judges,  generals,  colonels,  doctors  and  professors — men 
who  have  spent  Ihe  belter  part  of  their  lives  working  to 
honestly  win  those  titles  that  the  undeserving  assume 
so  easily  and  degrade  so  effectively.  And,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  title  legitimately  obtained,  there  is  small  ex- 
cuse for  the  owner  flashing  the  handle  before  his  name 
or  the  letters  after  it  abroad  to  the  world  on  a  stereop- 
ticon  sheet,  as  it  were.  The  gods  and  little  fishes  laugh 
at  such  bad  taste  and  peacockiness. 


Some  of  these  druggists  are  ingenious  fellows,  and 
they  have  an  eye  out  for  the  main  chance,  too.  There 
is  one  in  a  city  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State.  Ilis 
store  is  a  few  doors  from  the  corner  of  the  street  along 
which  passes  a  line  of  trolley  cars.  Patrons  who  have 
used  his  store  for  a  waiting  place  have  many  times  not 
been  able  to  get  to  the  corner  in  time  to  catch  the  car. 
Now  what  did  this  druggist  do?  He  ran  a  double  line  of 
wire  from  Ihe  store  up  to  and  above  and  across  the  trol- 
ley wire  of  the  railroad  company,  and  now  when  the 
cars  pass  the  trolley  pole  raises  the  trolley  wire,  presses 
it  against  the  special  line,  makes  a  connection  and  this 
rings  a  bell  iu  the  drug  store.  Any  passenger  who  hap- 
pens to  be  in  waiting  then  has  one  minute  to  reach  the 
corner  and  catch  the  car.  The  scheme  is  a  good  one,  and 
is  making  friends  and  money  for  the  druggist. 


Guaranteeing  a  cure  is  a  dangerous  proceeding  occa- 
sionall.v.  One  of  the  brood  of  Keele.v  institutes  has  re- 
cently been  mulcted  for  damages  for  failure  to  carry  out 
its  agreement  to  cure  a  couple  of  individuals  of  the  drink 
habit.  If  all  similar  failures  to  fulfill  their  guarantees 
were  brought  to  court  trial  for  damages,  the  profit  and 
loss  account  of  these  institutes  might  suffer  a  reversal 
of  figures. 

TRIOXYMETHY'LENE  is  recommended  in  place  of 
formalin  for  sterilizing  rubber  surgical  instruments,  as 
the  formaldehyde  attacks  rubber. 
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H.  M.  Seem,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Seem  is  one  of  those  men  who  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  and  think  nothing  of  it.  He  is  the  man- 
ager of  details  in  Sharp  &  Dohme's  New  York  office, 
under  Ernst  Stoffregen's  direction.  He  reaches  his  place 
of  business  at  No.  41  John  street  at  7:30  A.  M.,  and 
leaves  at  C  P.  M.  He  keeps  the  office  help  employed. 
Ho  notes  the  movements  and  the  business  done  V>y  forty- 
five  traveling  salesmen,  siipplyiug  them  with  remittances 
and  samples.  He  answers  scores  of  letters  daily  from 
retail  druggists  all  over  the  T'nited  States.  He  wel- 
comes the  out-of-town  pharmacist,  who  has  come  down 
to  New  York  for  an  outing,  and  he  wins  the  visitor's 
heart  in  five  minutes.  He  receives  newspaper  reporters, 
advertising  agents  an<l  other  unappreciated  public  bene- 
factors, who  esteem  him  their  best  friend.  A  man  of 
such  virtue  deserves  a  monument. 

Dr.  Seem  begau  life  as  a  practicing  physician.  He  was 
Ijoru  li'ss  than  forty  years  ago  at  Martin's  Creek.  Pa., 
and  was  eilncated  at  I,afayette  College,  receiving  the 
<lcgre(s  of  .\.  B.  and  A.  M.  He  graduated  from  the 
-Teffersou  Medical  College  in  the  class  of  '82.  He  prac- 
ticed in  Bethlehem  and  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  until 
1887.  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  Keasbey  &  Matti- 
son  as  a  traveling  salesman.  He  was  afterward  em- 
ployed by  Parke,  Davis  it  Co.  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Dr.  Seem  had  always  been  fond  of  music,  and  was  a 
composer,  as  well  as  a  player,  upon  many  instruments. 
He  had  also  trained  a  number  of  brass  ban(is.  the  Beth- 
lehem Brass  Band  being  especially  successful  under  his 
leadership.  About  this  time  he  tried  the  experiment  of 
making  his  living  as  a  publisher  of  music,  but  Sharp  & 
Dohme  heard  of  him  and  won  him  back  to  medicine  in 
180<l.  He  became  Jlr.  Stoffregen's  iissistant  in  1892. 
He  has  considerable  literary  talent,  and  the  house  takes 
advantage  of  this  in  the  preparation  of  their  attractive 
•circulars  and  advertisements,  which  are  familiar  to  Era 
readers. 

Dr.  Seem  is  too  busy  a  uian  to  belong  to  a  club,  but  he 
IS  not  too  busy  to  take  health.v  out-door  exercise,  and  his 
favorite  recreation  is  bicycle  riding. 


SALT'BROI,. — A  bromated  derivative  of  autipyrine- 
methylene.  forms  an  inodorous,  uou-toxic  ontiseptic 
<3nsting  powder. 


Tax=Free  Alcohol. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received: 

Philadelphia.  .Tan.  15,  189C. 

To  the  Editor:  Agreeably  to  your  renucst  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Era.  as  well  as  your  postal  of  this  day, 
for  direct  iuformation  from  the  retail  druggists  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  1'ax-free  Alcohol,  I 
wotild  brielly  inform  you  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
tin'  State  as  an  association  since  the  suggestion  of  the 
sribject.  liy  reference  tit  the  enclosed  letters.  The  one 
letter  explains  itself  and  the  other  was  mailed  to  each  of 
my  4()(t  fellow-members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Phar- 
maceutical  Association. 

Needless  to  say.  I  have  no  negative  replies  to  record, 
notwithstanding  those  unwarranted  statements  made  re- 
cently in  New  York  City,  in  whieh  assistanei>  was  sought 
from  this  State  by  assuming  those  around  us  as  New 
York,  New  .Jersey,  (Ihio.  etc..  anil  which  have  since  de- 
clared these  statements  without  fotmdation. 

Your  course  is  ver.v  commendable  anil  I  hope  ,vour  re- 
plies may  be  prompt  and  luinuTous.  though  1  fear  many 
may  not  do  so.  as  having  alread.v  sent  their  stateiueut 
to  the  committee,  from  our  suggestion  in  the  circular 
letter. 

There  are  plenty  of  progressive  pharmacists  in  the 
I'liited  States,  notwitlistandiiig  all  the  tliralldom  around 
them,  and  I  trust  they  will  grasp  this  opportunity,  for 
the  sake  of  their  profession,  to  let  themselves  be  heard. 
AVe  have  been  "hitched,  hampered  and  yoked"  long 
enough.  Now  is  our  time  to  "break"  all  traces  of  such 
galling  nature. 

Personally.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  privilege  as  a 
reader  of  the  Er^  of  conveying  to  the  committee  the 
same  sentiments  expressed  to  them  by  our  i-ommittee  of 
a  few  weeks  ago.  and  I  feel  assured  my  fellow-members 
of  the  State  association,  as  well  as  conferees  of  this  city, 
will  join  me  in  wishing  you  unbounded  success  in  this, 
as  upholding  the  cause  of  true  pharmacy  in  the  United 
States.  JOSEPH  CRAWFORD. 

The  letter  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Pharmaceutical  .Association  on  the  question  of 
free  alcohol  was  embodied,  was  one  sent  by  the  associa- 
tion's Committee  on  Free  Alcohol  to  the  Hon.  O.  H. 
Piatt,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  Alcohol  in  the  Manufactures  and  Arts.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Piatt's  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Mt.  Holly  Springs.  June 
16  and  18,  1896.  the  association  placed  itself  on  record 
as  desiring  tax-free  alcohol  for  manufacturing  medic- 
inal preparations,  and  advocated  that  if  at  the  present 
time  a  rebate  of  the  entire  tax  was  not  feasible,  at 
least  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tax  should  be  made.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  alcohol 
used  by  a  nation's  sick  and  distressed  would  undoubtedly 
reduce  the  cost  of  medicines  to  the  consumer,  and  that 
the  increase  of  tax.  20  cents  per  proof  gallon,  made  bj" 
the  customs  law  of  1894,  has  been  borne  entirely  by  the 
retail  druggist  on  all  alcohol  whieh  he  has  since  con- 
sumed in  manufactures.  The  committee  favored  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  rebating  the  tax  on  alcohol  after  it 
has  been  used,  as  originally  provideil  for  in  Section  61. 
of  the  laws  of  1894.  Such  a  plan  would  make  easy  the 
framing  of  simple  regulations  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  maiuifacturers.  be  they  large  or  small,  and  at  the 
saiue  time  protect  the  government  from  loss  b.v  fraud. 
The  opinion  was  also  expressed  that  the  danger  arising 
from  the  recovery  of  alcohol  from  medicinal  preparations 
to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  has  been  largely  exaggerated. 

The  circular  letter  mailed  by  this  same  committee  to 
the  members  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Society,  urged 
the  recipients  to  strenuously  exert  themselves  Ih  the 
obtaining  of  alcohol  free  from  taxation  or  in  bringing 
about  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  present  excessive 
tax. 

The  Alumni  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  for  this  month  contains  a  lengthy  paper  by 
George  M.  Beringer.  chairman  of  the  College  Commit- 
tee on  Alcohol  Legislation,  on  "The  Interests  of  the 
Drug  Trade  as  Represented  and  Misrepresented  Before 
the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  Congress  on  Alcohol  in  the 
Manufactures  and  Arts." 
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Ill  Mr.  KciiiiKci's  iiaiH'i-  nic  iiiciuporntod  in  full  llio 
liupor  .suliiiiitlcil  li.v  Kihviinl  H.  Hiiiice  to  the  Cuiitjre.s- 
sioiiiil  C'uiiiinittt't'  on  ht'liiilf  of  the  Nutiuiial  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Assoeiiition;  the  louiniiinicutiou  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Alioliol  Legislation,  of  tlie  I'liihuielpliia  Col- 
lege of  I'harmaey.  to  Mr.  U.  II.  I'latt,  ehairman  of  the 
Cougressioual  Coniniittee,  and  the  letter,  to  whieh  we 
have  just  referred,  written  to  the  same  gentleman  hy  the 
ehairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aleohol  of  the  I'ennsyl- 
vania   I'harniaeeutieal  Association. 

In  these  three  eommunications  are  comprised — to  fol- 
low the  title  of  Mr.  Beringcr's  paper — the  "interests  of 
the  drug  trade  as  represented"  before  the  Congressional 
Committee.  The  "ihtcrests  of  tlie  drug  trade  as  misrep- 
resented" are  to  he  found  in  the  argument  made  liy  Geo. 
P.  Engelhard  before  the  .Toiiit  Committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  the  Alcohol  Tax.  on  Dec.  3,  18'JI5.  This 
argument  is  reprinted  in  full  by  Mr.  Beringer  from  the 
Western  Druggist,  the  journal  of  which  Mr.  Engelhard 
is  owner,  and  then  comes  the  real  aim  and  end.  the  gist 
of  Mr.  Heringer's  paper.  For,  after  letting  Mr.  Engel- 
hard state  his  arguments  as  best  he  knows  how.  Mr.  Be- 
ringer  proceeds  to  take  those  arguments  one  b.v  one  and 
pulverize  them.  The  extent  and  success  of  the  pulveriz- 
ing process  may  be  best  judged  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Beiinger"s  reply  to  Mr.  Engelhard: 

"Mr.  Engelhard  is  the  publisher  of  the  Western  Drug- 
gist, and  it  is  a  sad  commeutar.v  on  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  that  on  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  business  interests  of  pharmacy  the  as- 
sociation should  not  be  represented  by  retail  druggists 
who  arc  recognized  as  prominent  in  the  business  of  phar- 
macy.    Surely  a   few   such  remain  in   the  member.ship. 

"But  there  are  certain  very  broad  and  bold  statements 
in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Engelhard,  which  must  be  refuted. 
The  desire  of  the  Congressional  Committee  was  to  "re- 
ceive the  fullest  information.'  and  this  should  not  l>e  im- 
posed upon  by  submitting  statements,  even  if  onl.v  of  a 
rhetorical  <-liaracter.  not  warranted  by  facts.  The  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Engelhard  represented  30,000  of  the  retail 
<lruggists  of  the  T'niteil  States  is  simply  preposterous, 
and  I  am  surpris(>d  that  some  .">,000  or  6,00U  of  us  small 
fry  escaped  his  drag-net.  Thi>  membership  of  all  thi- 
pharmaceutical  associations  in  the  United  States  will 
not  number  one-half  of  30.11110  retail  druggists.  The 
total  membership  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation aggregated  l.."558.  according  to  the  official  fig- 
ures at  the  last  annual  meeting.  Deducting  from  this 
number  the  Canadian  and  other  foreign  members,  and 
the  editors,  teachers,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers, 
and  the  membership  will  not  represent  over  3  per  cent, 
of  the  retail  druggists  of  the  United  States. 

"In  reply  to  the  statement  that  he  was  'not  authorized 
to  speak  for  30.000  out  of  the  ;i.">.000  retail  druggists  in 
the  country'  (the  Western  Druggist  says),  it  is  but  nec- 
essary to  state  that  he  presented  credentials  showing  his 
authority  to  speak  for  the  committees  named,  who  pre- 
sumably were  authorized  to  sjieak  for  the  various  asso- 
ciations, who,  in  turn,  no  doubt,  reflected  the  majority 
sentiment  of  the  druggists  in  their  respective  States.' 
This  clever  attempt  at  explanation  is  paralleled  only  by 
the  tale  of  'The  House  th.it  .Tack  Built.'  Perhaps,  as  he 
has  not  been  enabled  to  take  the  whole  in.  he  thought 
he  would  iiull  the  hole  in  after  him! 

•'A  search  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  for  the  years  1894  and  189.'i.  fails 
to  reveal  Mr.  Engelhard's  name  on  any  committee  to 
which  was  referred  the  alcohol  tax  iiuestion:  and.  whih' 
the  Proceedings  for  1890  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  in 
scanning  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conveutioii 
in  the  pharmaceutical  press,  his  name  is  not  found  to  lie 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  is.  therefore,  inferred 
that  he  was  not  otficially  delegateil  to  represent  the 
views  of  that  association." 

In  order  that  no  injustice  might  be  done  to  Mr.  Engel- 
hard, Mr.  Beringer,  before  preparing  his  ])ai>er,  wrote 
the  secretary  of  each  State  association  mentioned  b.v 
the  former  in  his  argument  before  the  .Toint  Committee 
as  associations  represented  by  him,  asking  what  official 
action,  if  any,  had  been  taken  by  the  association  ou  the 
questiou  of  tax-free  alcohol  ami  alcohol  legislation.  Mr. 
Beringer  has  summarized  in  his  paper  the  replies  he  re- 
ceived and  "submits  that  the  abstracts  from  the  corre- 
spondence  prove   that    Mr.    Engelhard's    claim    to   speak 


with  authority  for  these  Stale  associatious  must  be  taken 
■cum  grano  sails.'  "     Then  he  goes  on: 

"The  statement  "that  not  a  single  State  association 
favored  the  retention  of  Clause  (il.  or.  in  other  words, 
favored  a  rebate  of  tax  on  alcidiol  useil  iu  medicinal 
preparations,  is  rendereil  untenable  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  associations,  even 
if  Pennsylvania  had  not,  iu  June,  1895,  already  set  an 
example. 

"The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  merits  the 
sn|iport  of  ever.v  American  pharmacist  for  its  efforts  in 
bi'half  of  pharmacentic.il  siieiices.  Without  intending 
.iny  discredit  on  the  association,  the  statement  that  "the 
United  States  I'liainiacopii'i.i  is  edited  and  published 
undir  its  auspices,  as  are  all  other  publications  of  recog- 
nized oHicial  character  relating  to  the  practice  of  jihar- 
imic.v  in  America,'  must  be  refuted  as  either  a  willful 
misrepresentation  or  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  ignorance. 
Be.von<l  the  National  Formulary  ami  its  valuable  Annual 
Proceedings,  we  know  of  uo  publications  emanating  from 
this  association.  Does  Mr.  Engelhard  not  know  that 
the  Uiiiteil  States  Pharmacopii-ia  originated  with  the 
medical  and  not  the  plnirmaceutical  profession? 

".Mr.  Engelhard  argues  ihat  'so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment continues  in  need  uf  revenue,  and  so  long  as  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  patent  m<'<licine.s — the  twin  evils  of 
our  civilization — continue,  by  common  consent,  as  the 
pro|ier  idijccts  of  s]ie<ial  taxation,  .sii  long  must  potable 
alcohol  |iay  its  full  tribute.'  What  "siiecial  taxation' 
of  the  (Jovernment  is  directed  against  patent  medicines? 

".Mr.  Engelhard's  arguments  are  largely  based  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  retail  druggist.s  would 
not  be  incliidiil  in  the  benefits  of  ta.\-rebate  alcohol,  and 
this  is  the  stock  argument  that  has  been  oflfered  by  those 
favoring  the  retention  of  the  spirit  ta.x. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  American  Pharmaceutic- 
al Association  was  so  hasty  in  placing  itself  on  record  as 
opposi'd  to  the  jirovisious  of  Section  til.  The  rebate  of 
t.ix  on  ali'ohol  after  it  had  been  consumed  iu  manufact- 
ure was  a  new  idea  to  Congress,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment anil  to  most  manufacturers,  aud  presumably  also 
to  the  members  of  this  association. 

"That  the  action  of  the  association  in  passing  the  reso- 
lutions at  .\sheville  was  not  satisfactory  is  indicated  by 
the  discussion  at  Denver  in  189,").  'i'he  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  aiipointed  to  present  the  resolutions  to 
tile  Treasniy  Department  evidentl.v  had  learned  that 
many  considereil  the  action  of  1894  as  antagonizing  the 
interests  of  ])harmacy,  and  tried  to  have  the  following 
resolution  adopted: 

'  'That  this  association,  in  its  action  at  Asheville.  last 
year,  on  the  question  of  alcohol,  does  not  intend  to  .say 
that  the  retail  druggist  is  not  in  f.ivor  of  free  alcohol, 
whenever  a  law  is  jiassed  that  jnovides  the  giving  to  him 
of  this  free  alcohol  ou  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
can  niaki-  use  of.' 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  claimed  that  the  Government 
would  sii  construe  any  tax-free  alccdiol  legislation  as  to 
require  that  manufacture  be  carried  on  in  a  bonded 
warehouse,  or  under  such  restrictions  as  would  be  im- 
practicable for  the  retail  druggist  to  take  advantage  of. 
It  I'euiains  a  fact  that  the  (Jovernment  has  not  conimit- 
leii  itself  to  anj-  such  plan.  <  )n  the  other  hand,  the 
(Jovernment  knows  the  necessity  of  adopting  regulations 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  manufacturers,  and  both 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  are  opposed  to  any  discrimination. 

"The  statemeut  that  the  wholesalers  were  conspiring  to 
have  the  laws  so  framed  as  to  exclude  the  retailer,  has 
never  had  an.v  other  foundation  than  blind  prejudice,  and 
it  behooves  our  learned  Western  friends  to  now  cast  this 
opinion  iiside.*' 


WHAT  RETAILERS  REALLY  THINK. 

Dr.  (ieorgi'  IJoss  iV;  Co..  Lebanon.  Pa.,  send  copy  of 
a  letter  they  recently  .sent  to  Hon.  ( ).  H.  Piatt:  Dear 
.^ir:  Permit  us  to  present  our  undivided  protest  against 
an.v  method  of  making  free  alcohol  for  use  in  the  arts 
and  medicines  which  does  not  make  it  alike  equitable 
to  all.  Any  law  that  will  enable  one  class  of  manufac- 
turers to  use  free  alcohol  and  compel  others,  because 
li'ss  extensive  manufacturers,  perhaps,  to  use  tax-paid 
alcohol.  Avould  be  manifestly  discriminating  and  unfair. 
The  retail  druggist,  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Pharmacopoi'ia.  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
his  own  ju'eparations.  and  should  therefore  have  the 
same  advantage  afforded  him  by  the  Government,  in 
the  way  of  free  alcohol,  as  is  accorded  to  the  large  man- 
ufacturers. The  plan  of  rebate  ou  the  alcohol  used,  as 
•  >riginally  provided  for  iu  Section  01  of  Act  of  1894,  is 
perhaps  the  fairest  of  all  plans  yet  iiroposed.  Under 
such  plan  every  manufacturer,  whether  large  or  small, 
would  be  obliged  to  keeji  a  record  of  the  uses  to  which 
the   alcohol    had    been    put.    and    submit    a    cop.v    of   the 
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aniimiit.  tojiotlici-  Avitli  tlu'  liiinvllcfl  stamps  ami  affida- 
Tit.  This,  it  si'i-ms  i..  ns.  is  ihr  only  iMiiiitaliK'  plan  ill 
which  all   would   1m'  pUKiil  mi   tho  saiiu'   \v\v\. 

W.  L.  Clifff.  IMiila.l.lphia.  I'a.— AfliT  a  L-aivful  (.un- 
sidiTalioii  of  the  inallir  dmiiiK  thr  wlioir  time  it  lias 
liLt'U  under  disriissioii.  1  am  thorounlily  ((iiiviiircd  of  the 
desiraliility  of  lax-fiif  alcohol  fi>i-  the  mamiracluriii;; 
retail  drujrK'st.  It  is  desirahlc  liccause  it  will  lar}.'i'ly 
Btirauhite  retail  dru^'nists  to  uiaiuifaclun'  the  j,'ieat  hulk 
of  the  galenicals  and  tliose  chemicals  in  which  tlu>  item 
of  alcohid  (due  to  wastagel  ligiues  largely  in  the  net 
cost.  The  lessened  amount  of  capital  reiiuireil  will  en- 
alde  even  the  liumlilest  pliarniaiilt  to  liecome  what  he 
should  he.  and  what  the  puhlic  supposis  him  to  he— a 
manufai-tnrer  of  the  products  he  sells.  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  if  it  became  a  (lUestion  of  the  iiassage  of  a  bill 
with  conditions  imposed  which  adumted  only  large  phar- 
maceutical laboratories  to  its  benehts,  I  wouM  vigorous- 
ly oppose  the  passage  of  such  an  act.  It  w<uild  not  be 
equitable,  and  just  as  uni'ouslitutional  as  the  much-de- 
spiseil  and  n'peahd  inc.uue  tax.  1  trust  that  you  will 
receive  a  volume  of  coriespoudenci>  that  will  place  the 
Kra  in  a  position  to  vigorously  upliolil  the  desires  and 
rights  of  the  retail  L>harma<ist. 

W.  1,.  Thorpe.  Iloosick  Kails,  X.  Y.— Ifrtree  alcohol 
is  to  be  granted  to  manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals, 
who  are  iiot  I'iigaged  in  retailing  alcohol  and  alcoholic 
liiltiors,  theu  the  druggists  must  have  free  alcohol.  If 
druggists  do  not  and  manufacturers  do,  the  druggists 
will  be  obliged  to  buy  all  of  their  pharmacopceial  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations  (those  that  are  made  with 
an  alcoholic  menstrnumi  which  havi'  always  been  made 
by  the  druggists.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  advisable  to 
grant  tax-free  alcohol  to  any  person  whatever,  as  fraud 
upon  the  Government  is  sure  to  be  perpetrated,  and 
with  every  one  using  taxe<l  akohcd.  all  will  be  on  an 
equal  footing  and  injustice  done  to  no  one.  However, 
if  free  alcohol  is  granted  to  any  one.  the  druggist  must 
have  it,  or  be  at  a  disadvantage  that  will  ruin  his  busi- 
ness. I  trust  the  druggists  of  the  country  a|)preciate 
the  services  of  the  Era.  and  although  they  may  neglect 
to  write  you  on  this  subject,  they  will  be  gratefnl  if 
the  Era  shall  be  iuHuential  in  bringing  about  a  just  and 
equitable   solution    of   the   problem. 

Z.  Ross,  Boon,  Mich. — For  the  Government  to  make 
alcohol  free  to  manufacturers  only  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  pharmacists  as  well  as  the  people.  In  this  wise 
the  manufacturer  would  compel  the  pharmacist  to  main- 
tain a  price  for  his  goods  which  must  satisfy  this  most 
avaricious  greed  at  the  sauu>  time.  Our  Government, 
which  educates  and  authorizes  us  to  do  this  work,  en- 
tirely ignores  us  in  our  legal  duty,  outside  the  monopoly 
manufactory,  not  giving  ns  an  equal  footing  with  the 
general  stores,  since  the  people  at  large  do  not  expect 
nor  ask  by  laws  or  otherwise  from  the  general  stores, 
as  tltey  do  from  ciruggists.  Viewing  the  many  other 
things  which  1  have  not  mentioned.  I  am  compelled  to 
protest  against  the  imiiartiality  of  such  law,  giving  to 
the  rich   only  that  special  privilege. 

Gano  iSc  Costen.  Xorristowu.  Pa. — We  think  it  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  the  retail  druggists  of  the  I'nited 
States  for  the  (iovernment  to  grant  the  manufacturers 
tax-free  alcohol  without  extending  the  same  privilege 
to  the  druggists.  It  would  practically  force  all  retail 
men  to  buy  their  preparations,  such  as  tinctures.  Huid 
extracts,  spirits  and  liniments  fr<un  the  manufacturer, 
as  the.v  woiihl  be  able  to  sell  finished  products  for  much 
less  than  the  retail  man  would  have  to  pa.v  for  his  al- 
cohol. We  trust  that  no  such  imiiosilion  will  be  thrust 
upon   us. 

.Julius  Jlayr,  Chicago.  III. — I  do  not  want  free  alcohol 
for  ciruggists.  unh^ss  everybody  else  also  gets  free  al- 
cohol. Free  liquors.  Ever.v  inhabitant  of  the  I'nited 
Stales  has  the  same  right  to  alcohol  free  from  tax  as 
druggists  and  manufacturers  have.  The  total  abolition 
of  Iiiti'rn.'il  Revenue  taxes  which  woulil  put  the  prices 
of  alcohol  and  whisk.r  to  I'll  and  'M)  cents  per  gallon 
would  be  a  blessing  to  <Mir  land,  and  wmild.  to  a  great 
extent  banish  intemperance  and  drunkenness.  Thou- 
sands of  bad  peo|ile  and  tenii«-rance  fanatics  would  be 
compelled  to  work  for  a   living. 

.T.   H.  .lohnsim.  Eureka.  111.— I  believ<>  it  is  all  right  to 

grant  tax-fr ilcohol  to  nianufacturers.  but  I  think  the 

retail  druggists  should  be  iuchnled.  as  the.v  are  manu- 
facturers, only  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  retail  dnig- 
gists  have  been  manufacturing  their  tinctures  and  other 
preparations  largel.v  for  a  great  many  years,  and  they 
are  manufacturing  them  more  and  more  each  year.  I 
have  been  in  a  retail  drug  store  since  1S7.J,  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  I  see  the  necessity  of  druggists 
making  their  own  tinctures  and  preparations  more  and 
more  each  year.  If  the  Government  granted  tax-free 
alcohol  wh(desale  druggists  would  undoubtedly  be  in- 
chideil.  as  they  manufacture  largely.  If  they  are  in- 
cluded, why  not  the  retail  druggist? 


J  M.  T-awrencc,  Cimarron,  Kan.— I  will  say  that  if 
alcidiid  is  made  free  to  manufacturers,  druggists  should 
have  it  on  the  same  terms.  Rut  I  think  that  the  law 
requiring  druggists  to  pay  a  license  of  $20  should  be 
ri  pealed,  ami  instead  reipiire  them  to  pay  on  the  gal- 
lon, as  it  is  only  the  money  that  they  are  after.  Anil 
then  the  man  tiiat  sold  one  gallon  would  pay  for  one, 
and  the  one  who  .sold  10,IKIO  would  pay  for  that  quan- 
tity, and  that  wcuild  make  it  equal,  but  this  robs  one  for 
tile   bcllctil    of   others. 

F.  .\.  Martin.  Sharon  Springs.  N.  Y.— I  am  an  advo- 
cate of  free  alcohol  for  the  drug  trade.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  taxeil  on  alccdiol.  You  ask  if  the  retail 
druggist  wants  cheaper  alcohol?  Yes  we  do.  Then  we 
can  i-ompete  and  make  our  own  preparations.  \\  hiU'  \vt- 
have  to  pav  the  tax  most  of  us  poor  druggists  have  not 
the  capital  to  buv  alcohol  in  quantities,  and  there  is 
where  the  large  manufacturer  has  the  advantage 
over  us. 

G  W.  Ilcnrv.  M.  1)..  Camden,  X.  J.— I  am  in  favor 
of  free  alc.diol".  1  ilesire  to  add  my  protest  against  the 
(;overnmeiit  granting  tax-free  alcohol  to  manufacturers 
without  allowing  the  same  privileges  to  the  retail  drug- 
gists. I  think  it  unjust  to  tax  alcohol  so  high  fm-  tlrug- 
irists"  use,  because  it  affects  every  poor  man  with  a 
familv  to  support,  because  he  gets  so  little  for  his 
mone.v.  To  tax  alcohol  is  a  great  injustice  to  druggists 
and   physicians. 

R  .7.  I'arker.  Monett,  .Mo.— Free  alcidiol?  No!  It  will 
be  practically  impossible  for  the  small  retailer  to  obtain 
its  benefits,  and  his  manufacturing  must  cease.  Easy 
pharmacy  means  increased  competition.  Stocks  im 
hand  would  be  depreciated— prices  further  demoralized. 
I  think  no  method  can  be  devised  to  secure  revenue  from 
beverage  sales,  while  giving  tax-free  alcohol  for  manu- 
facturing use,  and  the  interests  clamoring  for  tax-free 
alcohol   for  export  only.     We  need  the  Era's  help. 

George  Doughton,  Xorth  Wilkesboro,  X.  C— I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  retail  drug  trade 
to  allow  free  alcohol  to  wholesale  druggists  and  man- 
ufacturers, and  not  allow  the  same  privilege  to  retail 
druggists.  In  fact,  the  retail  men  are  all  manufactur- 
ers on  a  small  scale  and  should  have  the  same  priv- 
ileges and  protection  as  the  large  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

.T  V  Zipf.  Grass  Valley.  Cal.— Have  tax  on  alcohol 
at  .$l.(j(l  per  gallon:  give  rebate  to  manufactured  articles 
containing  alcohol  which  are  exported,  or  in  which  al- 
cohol is  useil  in  their  manufacture.  The  general  public 
will  derive  as  much  benefit  from  a  SI. (id  rate  as  from 
free  alcohol,  while  the  (;ovcriimeiit  will  be  ahead  hnau- 
cially. 

W  Dearden.  Trinidad.  Col.— If  the  manufacturers  get 
free  alc.diid.  of  course  the  retail  druggists  need  it  too. 
Otherwise  we  shall  be  mere  handlers  of  goods.  It  will 
not  pav  us  to  rnaki'  our  own  tinctures,  or  any  prepara- 
tions into  which  alcohol  enters.  It  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  degree.     We  are  all  manufacturers  more  or  less. 

L  \  Fbelps.  Saugatuck.  Mich.— I  can  heartily  make 
a  protest  against  tax-free  alcolud  that  will  ii.U  give  me 
the  same  privilege  that  my  neighbor  has.  simply  because 
be  manufactures  on  a  little  larger  scale  than  I  do.  I 
h.ive  studied  this  matter  a  long  time,  and  fall  to  see 
where  I  would  be  bcnetited  by  free  alcohol. 

Frank  R.  Moodv.  Lowell.  Mass.  — In  compliance  with 
vour  request  for  the  si'iitinients  of  retail  druggi.sts,  for 
one  would  sav.  with  regard  to  free  alcohol,  that  I  agree 
with  "Wc  tlrmlT  believe  that  it  the  large  mauufacttir- 
ers  have  tax-free  alcohol  the  small  retailers  want  the 
same  privilege" — your  position  in  the  matter. 

R  F  Rediugton.  Trov,  Pa.- .\m  opposed  to  tax-free 
al<-ohol  for  the  druggist,  for.  as  Deacon  Bedott  said, 
■We  are  all  poor  critters."  and  there  is  no  question  that 
several  of  us  would  have  a  decided  a<lvantage  in  the 
retailing  of  the  stuff  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses only. 

Mrs.  M.  .\.  .Tones.  East  Cambridge.  Mass.— I  don't 
think  it  would  be  just  of  the  CJovernmeiit  to  grant  tax- 
free  alcohol  to  nianufacturers  and  not  allow  the  same 
privilege  to  retail -druggists.  If  the  manufacturers  get 
tax-free  alcohol,  I  think  that  the  retail  druggists  ought 
to  also. 

I>>e  iV-  Riley,  Climax.  Mich.— We  are  opposed  to  tax- 
frif  alcohol  from  end  to  end.  from  sidi-  to  side,  from 
top  to  bottom,  to  the  largest  manufacturer,  to  the  phar- 
macist, to  the  retailer.  If  the  tax  is  legitimate  (and  it 
isi.  let  every  one  that  handles  it  pay  his  share. 

.1.  S.  Walters.  Xappanee.  Ind.— I  surely  think  we 
ought.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  rich  manufacturer 
should  have  this  advantage  over  his  less  fortunate 
brother  with  fewer  dollars,  who  really  does  the  work. 
There  is  too  much  class  legislation. 

D.   E.   Thomas.   Centre.   Ind.— I    cannot   see   the   con- 
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sistencj'  in  Icgislalinp  in  favor  of  ninmifaoturers  nud 
iipiiiist  rotaili-rs.  I  would  call  that  class  loKisIatloii.  No, 
1  am  opposed  to  lax-frcc  alciihol  for  niaiiufacturors, 
«ii limit  iiK-ludiiij:  rctailirs  also. 

Wells  &  Xiisli,  (JrccnticM.  Mass.  It  Is  iuipiissiblc  to 
make  too  stnuii.'  a  pnitest  anainsl  alimviuj,'  iiiaiiiifac- 
lurcrs  tlio  |irivili'i;c  of  ta.x-livc  alcoliol,  without  fjrant- 
iric  the  same  rights  to  the  retail  dealers.  It  would  be 
simply  a  case  of  le^al  perseriition. 

.loliM  K.  .Tatiies.  iJckmI  Hupe.  Ill,  In  answer  to  your 
in(|uir.\'  cniirei-iiiii;:  till'  t io\ erniiient's  ^raiitiii^  tax-free 
alcohdl  to  iiiauufaeliuers  without  allowiiiB  the  .same 
jirivileKi"  to  retail  druKtrists,  I  must  enter  a  sincere  pro- 
test a);ainst  such  diserimiiiation. 

.1.  JI.  Jones.  M.  T)..  I'nuntain  City  I'liarmaey.  Day- 
lona.  Fla.— I  do  heartily  pci>test  against  tax-free  ale(diol 
to  manufacturers  without  the  same  privilege  to  retail 
druggists:  also  against  druggists  having  to  pay  license 
to  sell  alcoholic  liquors. 

f.  I,,  flawson.  M.  I)..  Chester.  S.  C.  -  I  lielieve  that 
all  druggists  shduld  have  free  aliidiol.  as  it  will  cheapen 
mcdii-me  for  the  pimr-a  mailer  of  neecssily  -I'm-  in  this 
cciunlry  there  arc  llnmsands  who  ■an'l  buy  the  iiK'iiicine 
which  they  need. 

U.  r>.  and  F.  10.  Bristol.  Lapeer.  Mich. -We  most 
earnestly  i)rolest  .against  any  legislation  in  favor  of  free 
alcohol  fur  l.irge  iMannfacliirers.  unless  the  same  can 
be  granted  to  the  retail  di'aler  and  small  manufacturer.s. 

.Stuben  Drug  Company.  Wayland.  X.  Y.—We  are  in 
favor  of  alcohol  being  tax  free  f(u-  all  medicinal  pur- 
poses, ami  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  made  tax  free 
to  mannfaetiii-ers.  unless  it  is  also  made  free  1o  retail 
druggists. 

Winslow  ]!.  Miu-sc'.  Indian  ttrehard.  .Mass.  I  would 
like  "Free  Tax  Alcohol"  if  we  can  have  one  gallon 
free  or  one  hundred  b.arrels.  but  no  such  iliscrimination 
as  that  of  two  years  ago.     Tax  or  no  tax  for  all. 

•T.  M.  Stetson.  Xeponset.  III. —  .Ml  retail  druggists 
ought  to  have  alcohol  free  of  tax  for  all  mechanical  and 
chemical  purposes.  Hope  your  journal  will  do  what 
you  can  for  the  good  of  all  retail  druggists. 

William  Crooker  and  F.  W.  Schaffer.  Montevideo. 
Minn. -We  are  strictly  opposed  to  the  Goverumenl 
granting  tax-free  alcohol  to  manufacturers,  without  al- 
lowing the  same  privilege  to  retail  druggists. 

J.  .7.  Itaulison.  Siloam  Springs.  Mo.— I  believe  it  is 
just  .-ind  right  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to  each.  If 
one  has  free  alcohol  the  Government  must  let  the  re- 
tail  druggist   have  the  same   privilege. 

F.  A.  Martin,  Proprietor.  Sharon  Springs  Pharmacy. 
Sharon  Springs.  X.  Y.— I  fully  agree  with  you  in  re- 
gard to  free  alcohol.  If  the  large  manufacturers  have 
it.  why  not  the  smaller  dealers. 

R.  C.  Hampton.  Indianapolis.  Ind.— I  want  to  raise 
my  Voice  in  protest  against  our  (J.ivernment  granting 
tax  fre(>  alcohid  to  manufacturers,  without  allowing  the 
same   privilege   to   retail   druggists. 

Henry  X'.  Jcnuer.  Goshen.  Ind.— I  am  not  in  favor  of 
a  law  making  alcohol  free  for  nuiuufacturing  purposes. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  t(j  reduce  the  tax  to  all  rather 
than  give  a   few  an  unfair  advantage. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Bodley,  Minneapi>ILs,  Kan.— I  want  free  al- 
cohol. I  don't  know  of  a  single  druggist  that  don't  want 
it.  and  the  fellow  who  liid  before  that  committee  .should 
be  pickled  in   alcohol. 

.Tames  Piper  &  t'o..  (Jorin.  Mo.— We  are  strictiv  in 
favor  of  free  alcohol  to  retail  druggists.  If  the  large 
manufacturers  have  it  free  we  ought  to  have  the  same 
privilege. 

T.  .T.  Casper.  M.  I)..  Springtield,  Ohio.— I  certainly 
want  free  alcohol,  and  do  protest  against  granting  it  to 
manufacturers  without  allowing  same  privilege  to  retail 
druggists. 

.T.  S.  Black,  JI.  D.,  Virgil.  Kan.— I  am  opposed  to  the 
Government  granting  tax-free  alcohol  to  manufactur- 
ers, unless  the  same  privilege  is  allowed  the  retail  drug- 
gists. 

Deems  &  Raber.  Laud.  Ind.— We  .Ire  not  in  favor  of 
the  Government  granting  tax-tree  alcohol  to  manufac- 
turers, unless  the  same  lu-ivilege  be  extended  to  drug- 
gists. 

M.  L.  Blatherwick,  Centre  Point.  Texas.— I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  the  large  manufacturers  have  "tax-free  al- 
cohol" the  small  retailer  should  have  "tax-free  alcohol" 

also. 

F.  D.  Dempster.  Milford.  III.— I  protest  against  the 
Gov«>rnment  granting  tax-free  alcohol  to  manufacturers, 
without  allowing  tiie  same  iirivilege  to  retail  druggists. 

Abraliam  Hare.  Belleville,  Ohio. — I  hereby  enter  my 
protest  against  the  tax-free  alcohol  to  manufacturers, 
without  the  same  privilege  to  the  retail  druggist. 


K.  M.  .Tohnsou,  Cloquet,  Minn.— If  the  large  manufac- 
turers are  allowed  free  alcohol.  1  think  the  druggists 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  same  privilege. 

F.  A.  Curtis.  Coehrantiui,  I'a. — I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Government  granting  tax-free  alcohol  to  retail  druggists 
as  well  as  to  manufacturers. 

.1.  Beach,  Marsland,  Nob. — I  am  opi)osed  to  free  al- 
cohol to  manufacturers,  unless  it  can  be  had  by  drug- 
gists also. 

Henry  L.  Schcrb,  Los  Angeles,  C:il.— I  am  in  favor  of 
free  alcohol  to  druggists,  if  it  is  made  free  to  manufac- 
turers. 

.lohn  W.  .Miller,  Dayton,  Ohio. — Manufacturers  of 
tinctures,  etc.,  who  use  alcohol  can  afford  to  pay  tax  oo 
alcohol. 

L.  E.  Emmons,  Spencer,  N.  Y. — In  response  to  yours 
in  the  Era  I  say,  "We  want  free  alcohol." 

C  .1.  .Schmclz,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — We  waut 
free  alcohol. 

II.  .1.  .lackson,  I'ullman,  Wash. — I  want  free  alcohol. 


Wcsre  pleased  to  publish  here  commualcatlons  from  ournad' 
en  on  topics  of  Interest  to  the  dnig  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  must 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  published  It 
in  requested. 

The  Substitution  Question. 

Terre  Haute.  Ind..  .Tan.  12,  1897. 
1"o  the  Editor: 

I  have  with  great  interest  followed  the  wail  about  sub- 
stitution and  do  really  not  know  wh.-it  to  think  of  it.  I 
have  been  as  pharmacist  employed  in  several  sections  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  and  have  always  found  that 
the  one  crying  the  loudest  about  substitution  was  the 
very  one  iiracticing  it.  Besides,  my  observations  have  ■ 
l>roved  to  me  that  the  heaviest  cutters  and  those  doctors 
who  conduct  drug  stores  in  connection  with  their  practice 
are  more  or  less  guilty  of  that  charge.  Of  course  there 
ma.v  be.  and  certainly  are.  exceptions,  but  I  have  failed 
.vet  to  find  them.  I  have  always  found  the  progressiv<? 
pharmacist  aiul  the  ideal  iiill-roller  free  from  such  prac- 
tice, so  far  as  my  observations  went.  There  is  a  very 
simple  wa.v  to  sto|i  all  substituting,  if  a  physician  is 
really  afraid  that  his  druggist  might  practice  it.  If  a 
]ihysi<ian  is  compelled  to  prescribe  a  proprietary  jirepara- 
lion,  he  certainly  must  (or  should)  know  its  composition: 
wh.v  not  prescribe  the  <ruile  drugs,  etc..  and  have  the 
liharmacist  compound  it'^  He  is,  according  to  his  experi- 
ence and  education,  as  well,  if  not  better,  (pialitied  than 
that  manufacturer  to  compound  thi'  prescription.  At 
least,  I  have  not  the  least  tripulde  to  duplicate  any  pro- 
prietary article  on  the  market,  wherever  the  formula  is 
luiblislied  by  the  manufacturer.  Besides.  I  often  find 
that  my  preparation  never  has  failed  me  where  it  was 
indicated,  while  I  sometimes  do  not  get  the  expected  re- 
sults from  the  original  ai'ticle.  And  it  is  ahva.vs  a  great 
consolation  for  me  to  know  exactl.v  what  I  am  dispens- 
ing. As  most  of  the  better  preparations  of  that  class  are 
contained  in  the  Xational  Formulary,  there  is  no  reason 
why  ph.vsicians  sinaild  not  prescribe  these  preparations 
as  directed  in  that  little  vade  mecura  of  the  modern  phar- 
macist. As  ph.vsiciaii  and  as  pharmacist  I  can.  and 
must,  say.  do  away  with  prescribing  preparations  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  and  in  regard  to  those  few 
which  have  the  formula  printed  on  the  label,  use  simil.ir 
preparations  of  the  X'ational  Formulary,  and  you  win 
have  no  cause  whatever  to  cr.v  about  substitution,  and 
are  alwa.vs  certain  of  the  quantit.v  and  etTccts  of  vour 
medicine.  IX. 


Cutting  in  tlte  Drug  Business. 

Xew  Y.uk  City.  .Ian.  15,  1897. 
To  the  Editor. :The  tinud.v  article  in  your  current  issue 
with  the  above  heading  sliould  bring  raan.v  of  the  nearli.T 
bankrupt  drug  store  proprietors  and  others  to  their 
senses.  Y'et.  I  ver.v  much  doubt  if  it  will  do  so.  as  these 
business  men — "God  save  the  mark"— imagine  they  draw 
people  into  their  stores,  and  perhaps  tliey  do.  Y'et  how 
many  of  these  so-called  owners  of  drug  stores  in  this 
eit.v  to-da.v  can  honestl.v  say  they  actually  own  thern?  I 
happen  to  know  for  a  certainty  that  hundreds  of  thes? 
disgraceful  cut-rate  stores  arc  overladen  with  debt,  past 
redemption,  and  all  of  them,  these  cut-rate  stores,  I 
mean,  are  borne  down  by  catering  to  the  people  who 
will  walk  two  miles  to  save  three  cents,  and  ride  six  or 
eight  to  save  ten.     In  this  upper  part  of  the  city,  called 
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Iliirlom,  from  its  lioKiiniiiij;  tn  ond.  wp  liavo  hundreds  oC 
such  stores,  indocd  nuiiiy  of  thcni  liurst  up,  as  they  di.' 
serve  to  do,  or  change  hands  every  few  weeks,  solely  be- 
cause their  neighbor.  Max  Guggenheinier  or  Schmitten- 
berg  in  the  next  blocU  is  determined  to  close  the  doors  of 
his  hated  rival,  C-iteliem,  ('iiltem  vVc  Co.  They  are  to- 
day selling  goods  \vhirh  they  never  paid  for,  or  have 
bought  them  from  some  one  who  can  steal  them,  .'is  no 
one  to  my  knowledge  can  sell  patent  medicines  and  pay 
their  honest  debt  on  a  profit  of  1  or  2  per  cent.,  and  in 
many  instances  '>  per  cent,  h'ss  than  gross  lots  an- 
quoted.  Yon,  Mr.  lOdilor.  know  as  well  as  your  readers, 
that  these  are  facts,  indisputable  truths.  1  have  before 
me  a  book  of  prices  issued  by  a  store  on  Eighth  avenue. 
above  l'2r>th  street,  in  which  many  goods  are  ([uolcd  a' 
retail  much  below  wholesale  list  prices.  Presumably.  I 
will  not  handle  any  patent  medicines,  no  matter  what  the 
demand  may  lie.  unless  I  can  olitain  n  reasonable,  yei 
small,  i)rofit.  If  the  manufacturers  will  nnl,  or  cannot, 
protect  the  honest  retailer  from  these  inranimis  cut- 
throat idiots  in  the  drug  business.  1.  for  one.  will  mo 
bankrupt  myself,  simply  because  my  next  door  neighbur 
is  rushing  into  ruin  ;it  break-neck  speed.  A  Avell-known 
sub-post-olHce  in  Il.irlem.  and  scores  of  others  tried  thi; 
.cutter-to-death  practice  a  few  months  ago  and  died  n 
natural  death  only  last  week.  Verdict:  Served  'em  right. 
Thi.se  cutters,  nearly  all  Germans.  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
ari'  the  greatest  offendiTS.  and  I  very  much  fear  that  no 
sense  of  honest  trading  exists  among  the  majority  of 
them.  They  seem  determined  to  make  a  once  honorable 
calling  a  by-word  and  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  even  now  look  upon  drug  stores  as 
places  kept  to  sui>ply  every  siu-t  of  information  desired, 
and  all  goods  and  postage  stamps  50  per  cent,  off  cost, 
price.  Very  respectfully,  yours,  a  determined  opposer  of 
dishonorable  trading.  C.  C  C. 


ABSOLUTELY    PURE    ALCOHOL  FROM   ACETY- 
LENE QAS. 

Acetylene,  already  so  mncli  spoken  and  written  of 
as  an  illuminant,  threatens  to  introduce  itself  in 
the  confection  of  liquors.  This  use  of  it  may.  ai 
first,  appear  but  little  appetizing,  when  its  disagreeable 
odor  is  considered,  but  we  hasten  to  say  that  care  i< 
taken  to  transform  it  into  alcohol,  for  it  is  a  gas  which 
contains  the  principal  elements  of  that  precious  liquid; 
there  remains  but  to  add  what  is  lacking— oxygen. 

Ak-ohol  is,  in  effect,  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen:  acetylene  possesses  already  the  first  two  ele- 
ments. We  will  now  give  it  the  third  and  increase  to 
completion  the  dose  of  hydrogen,  which  was  a  trifle  too 
small  in  quantity,  to  bring  acetylene  quite  up  to  the- al- 
cohol stage. 

Here  is  the  arrangement,  which,  although  but  a  labo- 
ratory experimental  apparatus,  is  easily  made  industrial. 
shoutd  a  plant  base<2  upcpn  this  process  be  establisheil. 


Apparatus  for  Maklag  Alcohol  by  Meaas  of  Acetylene  Gas. 

I'\  Fkisk  containing  caleium  carlji'ie  .and  scrap  zinc.  \'.. 
"Water  acidulatol  with  sulphuric  acid.  .\.  I'.  Glass  worm 
in  which  hot  sulphuric  acid  circulates.  D.  Flask  to  collect 
and  iistill  ethylsulphuric  aciil.  It  P..  Worm  for  condensing 
vapors  of  alcohol.  M.  Flask  for  the  pure  alcohol,  con- 
densed.   H.  C.    Liebig  condenser. 

In  a  fiask.  F.  calcium  carbide  and  metallic  zinc 
are  placed;  knowing  that  zinc,  when  attacked  by  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  hydrogen  gas  in 
the  presence  of  water,  we  see  here  that  the  calcium  car- 
hide  freely  evolves  acetylene  gas.  In  the  flask.  E.  put. 
then,  water  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  connect  this 
flask  with  the  first  by  a  flexible  tube,  so  that,  when  E  is 
elevated  or  lowered,  we  may  introduce  or  withdraw,  at 


will,  Ii()uid  in  the  flask,  F,  according  to  the  need  of  the 
[uviduition. 

The  acetylene  and  the  hydrogen,  developing  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  fail  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  com- 
bining. In  the  nascent  stale  bodies  always  have  a  great- 
er aflinily  for  each  other  than  at  a  later  stage. 

It  is  of  this  marriage,  then,  that  the  ethylene  is  born, 
which,  being  m>w  disengaged,  goes  over  into  the  glass 
worm.  I',  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  concentrated 
sulidiurie  acid  heated  to  80  degrees  C.  which  is  slowly 
poured  into  a  funnel.  A;  it  is  here  that  it  gets  its  oxy- 
acid.  This  is  collected  in  the  flask,  I),  and  is  brought  to 
ebnllilion.  Here  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid, 
w  liieli  remains,  and  may  be  used  again,  and  into  alcohol, 
which  evaporates,  but  is  collected  and  condensed  by 
means  of  tube,  R,  connecting  with  worm,  B.  surrounded 
liy  a  current  of  cold  water  cirenhfting  from  H  to  C. 

In  M  is  collected  an  alcohol  absolutely  pure,*  which  in- 
dustrially produced  would  not  cost  more  than  20  centimes 
(4  cents)  per  liter.  It  contains  none  of  those  essences 
which  are  always  present  in  the  vegetable  alcohol,  and 
which  render  them  dangerous  for  consumption. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  alcohol  furnished  in  large 
quantity  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  now  going  to  be 
given  us  by  the  mineral  world,  and  at  a  ridiculously  low 
lirice.  It  would  seem  that  in  combating  alcoholism  we 
are  going  against  the  laws  of  nature.  After  all.  we  had 
best  conclude  that  if  Dame  Nature  thus  places  alcohol 
in  profusion  within  our  reach,  it  is  not  to  take  the  place 
of  water  as  a  beverage.  (From  Le  Monde  Moderne. 
Translated  by  .1.  Colton  Lyues.  Ph.  D.,  ex-president 
Georgia  Agricultural  College,  etc.;  Scientific  American.) 


IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING  ? 
Benjamin  Taub,  of  Brooklyn.  Hardly  Thinks    Drug- 
gists  Will  Find  it  so  Until  tliey  get  Sliorter  Hours. 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written  about  sborteu- 
iug  the  hours  of  druggists  who  are  actually  nothing 
more  than  a  body  of  slaves— in  some  cases,  highly  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  slaves,  but  slaves  all  the  same  who 
are  toiling  day  and  night  for  nothing  more  than  their 
daily  bread.  What  more  do  they  have?  Absolutely 
niithing.  neither  home  comforts,  which  every  common  la- 
borer enjoys,  nor  social  pleasures.  There  is  hardly  one 
.•imong  so  many  thousands  of  so-called  civilized 
druggists  (who  are  actually  living  iu  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism)  who  can  claim  membership  iu  any 
social,  political  or  literary  organization,  such  as  is  en- 
jnyed  by  men  of  every  other  trade  and  profession. 

The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  in  our  profession  is  not 
in  talk,  writiug  or  opinion.  But  let  those  brave  men  who 
are  advocating  this  much-needed  reform  put  their  words 
and  ideas  into  practice  by  closiug  their  stores  at  8 
P.  M.  every  evening  (Saturdays  excepted)  and  Sundays 
at  12  M..  and  others  will  soon  follow  suit.  Thus  the  cor- 
ner-stone, to  our  ultimate  success,  would  be  laid. 

The  good  that  would  follow  such  actiiui  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  would  drag  us  out  of  our  living  tomb, 
elevate  us  In  a  higher  social  standing,  give  us  time  to 
enjoy   domestic   happiness,   of  which   we   are   as  yet  en- 

The  chemistry  of  the  process  is  not  Ki\en  in  the  original ;  it  is, 
however,  verysimple.    In  flask  F  we  have. 

Zn        4-  H2SO4         =    ZnSOj         ~       H... 

Zinc     +        Sulphuric  acid     =     zinc  sulphate  +  hvdrogcn. 
CaCj    -T-  2H2O         =  CaCOHVj   +     r;H2 

Calcium  carbide    4-    Water  =  slaked  lime    -f  at'Ctylene. 

-^  t  the  instant  of  the  above  reaction  this  is  formed : 
C.Ha       -f-  He;  =  r..Hi. 

Acetylene    +  hjdrogen    =    ethylene. 

A'ld  in  tube  and  worm,  A.  P.,  we  have 

C.H^    -^    H2SOj(hot)        =        C"|J'-[.80,. 
Ethylene—  sulphuric  acid  =  ethylsulphuric  acid. 

Which,  tieing  boiled  in  D.  decomposes  thus: 

'^H^'IsOj    +  H2O  -f  heat  =  r;H-,.OH  +  Ha^Oj. 
Ethylsniphnricacid -i- water  —  heat   =  alcohol  +  sulph.  a<*id. 
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tirely  ignoroDt,  and  last,  but  not  lcn8t,  it  would  lie  the 
apoiiiiig  woilije  that  would  lirlp  to  do  awny  with  lliu  fatal 
evil  oallud  tlio  "Vul-rato." 

To  do  away  with  this  evil,  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
draiL;^!!)?  us  down  lower  aud  lower,  we  iiuist  orcauizi'; 
but  orcaiiizatioM,  uudcr  tlu'  jireseul  li<iurs  of  labor  is  iui- 
possible.  We  have  neither  the  time  for  it,  nor  the  intel- 
lect. AVe  have  hardly  time  to  sleep  and  eat,  let  alone 
discuss  and  orKanize,  and  our  intellects  arc  dwarfed  by 
the  lung  hours  of  ecnitiiu'Uieiit. 

The  druggist  furnishes  a  remedy  (nr  <'very  disease. 
Give  him  time  and  he  will  furnish  a  ri^uiedy  for  this  ilan- 
gerous  and  killing  cutting  of  rates. 

Siunc  ilruggists  may  think  that  by  closing  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening  they  will  lose  some  of  their  trade. 
While  this  may  lie  true  in  some  cases,  I  have  found 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  trade  after  8  I'.  >I.  consists  cliieUy 
in  articles  that  could  be  bought  either  berore  the  closing 
hour  or  the  next  day.  As  to  emergency  eases,  let  me 
tell  you  that  almost  every  physician  of  to-day  is  prepared 
for  such  and  larrics  with  liini  such  drugs  as  he  may  re- 
quire in  case  of  a  sudden  call.  Those  physicians  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  be  ]>repared  for  emergency  cases 
will  soon  learn,  once  this  early  closing  system  be  properly 
established,  to  be  prepared  for  any  and  every  contingency 
that  may  arise. 

As  regards  the  public.  If  we  have  once  gained  their 
confidence,  which  is  the  one  great  reciuisite  for  success, 
they  will  follow  us  wherever  wo  are,  and  seek  us  at 
whatever  hours  we  may  choose  to  keep  opi-n,  and  so  buy 
their  drugs  and  medicines  either  earlier  in  tlu'  day  or 
keep  on  hand  a  liberal  supply  of  such  drugs  as  lliey  may 
need  after  the  closing  hour. 

From  a  four  mouths'  careful  observatiMU  in  three  of 
the  largest  prescription  departments  in  Kmoklyn  1  have 
found  that  there  were  only  three  calls  in  all  that  tinu' 
for  prescriptions  which  could  really  be  called  emergency 
cases.  Even  those  three  could  have  been  avoided  it 
the  physicians  in  question  hail  carried  with  them  a  small 
vial  of  Magendie's  Solution,  which  every  careful  physi- 
cian ought  to  have  always  ready  for  use  in  cases  where 
immediate  relief  is  necessary. 

In  conclusion  1  would  sa.v  that  by  early  closing  we 
have  absolutely  nothini;  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 

BENJAMIN  TAUB. 


IS  THIS  THE  OLDEST  DRUG  STORE  IN  AMERICA  ? 

A  Pennsylvania  Pharmacy  Founded  NO  Years  Ago 

by  a  Moravian  Doctor. 

The  Era's  quest  for  the  oldest  drug  store  in  America 
has  brought  to  light  a  pharmac.v  in  Pennsylvania  which 
was  founded  in  ITofi.  This  is  the  drug  store  of  Simon 
Rau  &  Co.,  of  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Bethlehem  was  settled 
by  the  Moravians  !n  174'2.  and  Dr.  Matthew  Otto,  the 
founder  of  this  business,  was  a  member  of  that  .society. 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  taken  from  a  water 
color  painting  of  the  original  building,  which  hangs  in 
the  office  of  the  concern,  which  is  located  on  the  original 
site. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  concerning  this  store  that  there 
have  been  but  three  managers  since  it  was  established. 
Dr.  Otto  died  in  179(1,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Everett 
Freytag.  Simon  Rau.  the  present  manager,  became 
apprenticed  to  Dr.  Freytag  in  1830,  and  succeeded  to  the 
ownership  of  the  store  in  1S40.  He  is  now  seventy-nine 
years  of  age,  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  attending  to 
his  duties  in  the  store. 

Mr.  Rau  has  associated  with  him  his  son  and  nephew, 
Eugene  A.  and  Robert  Rau,  aged,  respectivel.v,  forty- 
eight  and  lifty-two.  The  business  is  a  flourishing  one, 
and  is  conducted  in  a  modern  building  with  the  most  im- 
proved appliances.  It  is  said  to  be  a  storehouse  of  his- 
torical information,  as  the  three  proprietors  personally 
observed    many   matters  of  the   greatest   historical    im- 


portance in  tbis  country.  \Va8hiugtoti  ami  LafnyettC' 
were  visitors  at  the  settlement,  and  Mr.  Rail's  own  per- 
sonal rec(dlecti(in  takes  in  everything  of  interest  in  this 
c(Uintry  since  before  the  .Mexican  War.  He  has  seen 
comnu'rcial    revidiition   broiighl    to   piiss  by    the   subslitu- 


tion  of  the  railroad  for  the  canal  and  the  wagon  road  in 
transportation,  and  the  teh'grajdi  and  siiecial  delivery 
for  the  old  stage  coach  jiostal  service. 

#     *     « 

A  good  siiecimen  of  the  antebellum  drug  store  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  corner  of  Delancey  and  Market  streets.  New 
York,  conducted  by  Louis  F.  Roediger.  It  was  founded 
in  l.S.'!4  by  a  >Ir.  Winzcr.  The  house,  a  .substantial 
brick  of  uncertain  anticinily.  hail  been  used  onl.v  as  a 
dwelling  before  that.  The  interior  of  the  pharmacy  has 
been  entirely  refurnished  and  ino<lernized.  but  the  exte- 
riiu'  is  exiictl.v  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  is  .severely, 
idain.  -Market  street  was  an  aristocratic  thoroughfare 
in  those  days  and  the  store  has  always  been  prosperous. 
K.  Ilomann.  who  was  proprictiu-  in  the  fifties,  put  in  the 
first  .soda  water  apparatus  seiu  in  that  neighborhoo<i, 
and  nnide  a  great  deal  of  inone.v  out  of  it.  He  used  to 
gather  in  a  half  bushel  of  shin-plasters  a  day.  anil  was  .ic- 
cnstoined  to  soak  them  in  a  tub  of  water  overnight  so  as 
1o  get  the  syrup  off  ihem.  The  change  that  has  come- 
over  the  neighborhood  in  the  character  of  its  population 
isiiest  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  soda  water 
no  longer  pays,  owing  to  the  competition  of  curbstone- 
soda  dispensers.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Roediger  says  that 
the  old  stand  brings  in  more  profit  now  than  it  ever  did. 
It  is  known  as  Kraft's  pharmacy. 


ODONTINE.— Carmine  lO.li."))  in  fine  poT\der.  is  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  l.j  gm.  of  prepared  oyster  shell  (or 
levigated  chalk),  then  combined  with  4  gm.  i.f  magnesia 
carbonate,  4.5  gm.  of  talcum,  22  gm.  of  powdered  Cas- 
tile soap.  2."i  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint.  ^5  drops  of  oil  of 
c.ilamus  and  .'!  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  This  mixture 
is  then  beaten  into  a  paste,  with  l;j  to  20  gm.  of  glycerin 
aud  placed  in  porcelain  containers  or  collapsible  tubes. 


tH  A-N"1"I'I"-VTIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  ALBUMEX 
IN  URINE.— To  the  sample  of  urine  one-fifth  of  its  vol- 
ume of  a  saturated  magnesium  sulphate  solution  is- 
adiled.  It  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  after  cooling  to  G0° 
C.  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added.  The  precipi- 
tate is  collected,   washed  and  dried. 


AMIDO-ANTIPi'KINE.— -Vmido-antipyrine  has  been 
prepared.  It  forms  pale  yellow  crystals  which  melt  at 
109°  C,  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  benzene. 
Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  this  forms  various 
additive  comi>ounds  we  may  expect  the  list  of  antipy- 
retics to  bo  greatly  augmented  in  the  near  future. 


SII.WINC  POWDER.— Powdered  .soap,  ."xXJ  gm.; 
powdered  orris  root,  30  gin.;  oil  of  bergamot  sulBcient 
quantity. 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  tumlsh  our  subscribers  witb 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  queslloas  relatlag  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispenslag  difficulties,  etc 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 

Kola  Coca. 

(C.  O.  T.)  Soo  this  jomnnl.  June  C,  1895,  imsc  71Ci. 

BrlWantlne. 

(M.  E.  S.)  Soe  this  journal.  .Inly  L'::,  ISIHI,  iki^o  U:!. 

Composition  of  Tablets. 

(M.  U.  K.)  Till-  cnislu'il  talili-l  ynu  sul>niit  <'(inl:iiiis 
ooppcr  acetate  and  mercuric  chloriiic. 

Kumyss. 

(A.  IJ.  B.)  Scv<'ral  imiccsscs  are  given  under  this  tilli'. 
this  journal,  Dec.  17,  last  year,  page  794. 

Application  for  Chapped  Hands. 

(O.  ().  S.)  See  this  journal.  Aug-  l;!.  lSi'(i.  pafic  21:'.. 
Fominlas  for  various  toilet  creams  may  be  found  in  the 
issues  of  March  12.  page  335.  and  Dec.  10,  1S9(>.  page 
761,  and  .Tau.  14,  1897,  page  42. 

Preparation  of  Tooth  Pastes. 

(A.  M.)  (Jlyi-erin  is  ;.'enerally  preferred  to  either  honey 
or  syrup  in  the  preparation  of  tooth  paste.  It  possesses 
antiseptic  properties,  and  paste  made  with  it  is  not  apt 
to  spoil  or  dry  nut  so  quickly. 


Fake  Prescription. 

(J.  F.  It.)  The  fiirmula  you  sulmiit  directing  Arabian 
sea  grass.  Arabian  Kanka  root,  etc.,  is  the  old  fake 
whieh  has  been  exposed  time  and  again  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical journals.  See  remarks  under  the  above  title,  in 
this  journ.il.  Aug.  (i,  1890,  page  179. 


Machines  for  Oelatin-Coating  Pills. 

(A.  JI.  I.,.)  There  are  a  number  of  machines  for  gela- 
tin-eoating  pills  upon  the  small  scale.  The  following  are 
described  in  most  works  on  practical  pharmacy:  Jlay- 
nard's.  Patch's,  Frauciscus'  and  Wells'  "Poreupine." 
J.  H.  Day  i*t  ("o.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
pharniacentieal  apparatus,  may  also  be  able  to  give  you 
some  inforni.ation  relative  tn  the  machines  they  manu- 
facture. 


Oil  Jasquiutn, 

(A.  P.  S.)  In  reply  to  your  request  for  information, 
this  journal,  Jan.  24,  1897,  page  78,  John  Pfeiffer, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Otto  Boeddiker,  and  F.  Frentz,  New 
York  City,  state  that  by  "oil  jasquium"  is  doubtless 
meant,  "huile  de  jusquiame,"  the  French  title  for 
"oleum  hyoseyami"  of  the  German  Pharmocopo'ia.  A 
general  formula  for  these  oils  (Olea  lufusa),  is  given  in 
the   National    Formulary,   page   105,    revised   edition. 


Compound    Mixture    of    Chloral     and     Potassium 
Bromide. 

(W.  B.)  The  precipitation  in  the  mixture  you  submit 
is  due  to  the  resin  of  cannabis  indica,  whieh  is  practi- 
cally insoluble  in  the  liquid  of  the  mixture.  Neither 
can  it  be  wholl.v  prevented.  The  National  Fornnilary 
gives  an  approved  formula  (No.  2G1.  revised  edition)  for 
this  preparation  in  which  the  difficulty  is  somewhat  over- 
come by  the  use  of  tincture  of  quillaja,  which  holds  the 
resin  in  suspension. 


ly  opaque,  intiannnable  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  mo- 
lasses, unctuous  to  the  touch  and  possessing  a  bitumi- 
nous taste  an<l  a  strong  and  tenacious  odor.  Its  sp.  gr. 
varies  from  0.730  to  0.,S78.  When  subjected  to  distilla- 
liiin,  it  yields  naphtha  and  leaves  a  solid  residue  of  as- 
phaltuni.  Crude  petroleum  is  generally  dispensed  upou 
<irdi'rs    for   it. 


Barbadoes  Tar. 

(O.  O.  S.)  Barbadoes  tar  is  a  variety  of  petroleum  for- 
merly much  employed.    It  is  described  as  a  black,  near- 


Vermifuge. 

(\V.  B.)   The  Era  Formulary  gives  the  following: 

1 1)   Oil  chenopodium 1  ounce 

Alcohol    1  ounce 

Spirit  ammonia,   aromatic   Vi  ounce 

Essence  gaultheria 2  drams 

Aromatic  syrup   rhubarb,   simple  .syrup, 
I'linal  parts  to  make 1  pint 

i2)   Fluid  extract  spigelia    .5  ounces 

Fluid  extra<'t  senna 3  ounces 

Oil  auise   10  minims 

Oil   caraway    10  minims 

S.vrup    8  ounces 

Ethereal  Tincture  of  Lavender. 

iJ.  (!.  X.I  We  know  of  no  s|iecitic  formula  for  a  com- 
bination of  conipiuind  tincture  of  lavender  and  sulphuric 
ether.  The  following,  however,  has  been  prescribed  as 
a   remedy  for  hysteria  and  nervousness: 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender;  compound  spirit  of 
ether,  of  each  of  equal  parts. 

Dose:  One-third  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware  lavender  is  a  carminative, 
but  it  is  rarely  used,  except  in  ccunbiiuition.  A  formula 
for  "ethereal  tincture  of  lavender."  given  in  some  of  the 
older  works,  is  oil  of  lavender  1  part:  ether  7  parts. 
Dose — 5  to  10  drops. 

Sale  of  Domestic  Remedies  in  Connecticut. 

»T.  .1.  C.)  The  pharmacy  law  of  Connecticut  does  not 
prohibit  "the  keeper  of  a  country  store  from  keeping  for 
sale  and  selling  such  domestic  remedies  as  are  usually 
kept  and  sold  in  such  stores,  but  such  keepers  shall  not 
compound  medicines,  and  meilicinal  preparations  so  kept 
and  recognized  by  the  United  States  Dispensatory  shall 
be  compounded  by  a  licensed  pharmacist  aud  marked  by 
his  label"  (Section  3,12G,  General  Statutes,  1SS8).  Just 
what  construction  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  put  upou 
the  words  "domestic  remedies"  we  are  vuiable  to  state, 
but  this  information  can  be,  no  doubt,  obtained  from  the 
.secretary  of  the  board,  H.  M.  Bishop,  New  Haven.  The 
law  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  by  un- 
registered men. 

Asthma  Powder. 

(J.  H.  B.> 

(1)  Lobelia    1  ounce 

Black  tea   1  ounce 

Stramonium 1  ounce 

Potassium  nitrate 1  ounce 

Anise    1  dram 

Fennel   1  dram 

Attention  to  the  stomach  will  do  most  for  many  asth- 
nuitic  patients.  An  important  point  is  to  take  the  heav- 
iest meal  early  in  the  day,  and  very  solid  food  after  2 
I'.  M.  Shower  bath  and  out-of-door  exercise,  not.  how- 
ever, to  a  fatiguing  extent,  are  serviceable.  In  .special 
cases  operative  treatment  of  the  nose  and  nasopharnyx; 
is  u\iuired. — ( Mackenzie. I 

(2)  Stramonium  leaves,   ground 4  ounces 

Fluid  extract  belladonna   2  ounces 

Tincture  opium   2  ounces 

Pulverized  saltpeter 3  ounces 

Mix  the  powders  thoroughly,  add  the  liquids.  Ignite 
small  amount,  inhaling  the  fumes. 

Tincture  of  Iron  in  Pills. 

i.T.  K.)  Tincture  of  iron  is  rarely,  it  ever,  prescribed  in 
pill  form  on  account  of  its  coniparativel.v  large  dose  (10 
to  30  minims),  the  resulting  pill  being  too  large  for  satis- 
factory administration.  Besides,  tiiuture  of  iron  is  gen- 
erally   reciimmeudeil    to    be    given    largely    diluted    with 
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water.    Ferric  chloride  is  rendily  decomposed  by  most 

vegotalili-  substances  possessing  astriiipcnt  properties, 
hoiici-  the  dilliciilty  in  piesiTibing  it  in  combination. 
Sometimes,  however,  moreuric  cliloride  is  comliined  witli 
it  to  inirease  or  give  it  a  more  distinctly  alterative  effect. 
Pills  containing  ferric  chloride  may  be  made  after  the 
following  formula  suggested  by  McLaren  (Pharm. 
Jour.): 

Ferric  chloride,  nnhydrons :5  grains 

Powdered  licorice 1  grain 

lOxIract   licorice    .  . : 1  grain 

Por  1  pill.    Tills  pill  is  said  to  keep  well,  this  advan- 
tage counterbalancing  its  size. 


Waterproof  Enamel  Shoe  Dressing. 

(.T.  H.  S.)  The  Era  pormulary  gives  the  following: 

Caoutcliouc    10(1  parts 

I'etrolcum    IIHI  parts 

("arbon    disulphide    1(H)  parts 

Shellac    Am  parts 

l,am|i   black    2(X»  parts 

Oil    lavender    10  parts 

.\lcohol   2.000  parts 

I'pon  the  caoutcliouc  in  a  bottle  pour  the  carbon  disul- 
phide. cork  well  and  let  stand  a  few  days,  or  until  the 
<;noutchouc  lias  become  thoroughly  gelatinized  or  partly 
dissolved.  Then  add  the  petroleum,  oil  of  lavender  anil 
alcohol,  next  the  shellac  in  tine  powder,  and  heat  it  to 
about  50°  C.  taking  care  that  as  little  as  possible  is 
lost  by  evaporation.  When  the  substances  are  all  dis- 
solved and  the  liquid  is  tolerably  clear  add  the  lamp 
black,  mix  thoroughly  and  till  at  once  into  small  bottles. 
(2).  A  waterproof  blacking  which  will  give  a  tine  pol- 
ish without  rubbing,  and  will  not  injure  the  leather: 
18  parts  beoswa.x.  ti  spermaceti.  liO  turpentine  oil,  Ti  a.s- 
phalt  varnish.  1  powdered  borax.  5  Frankfort  black.  2 
Prussian  blue,  1  nitro-benzol.  Melt  the  wax,  add  the 
powdered  borax  and  stir  till  a  kind  of  jelly  has  formed. 
In  another  pan  melt  the  spermaceti,  add  the  asphalt 
varnish,  previously  mixed  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  stir 
■well,  and  add  to  the  wax.  Lastly  add  the  color  pre- 
viously rubbed  smooth  with  a  little  of  the  mass.  The 
nitro-benzol  gives  fragrance. 

Writing  Fluid. 

(W.  P.  L.) 

\l)   Powdered   galls    42  ounces 

Gum  Senegal   l."i  ounces 

Distilled    water    •. 18  quarts 

Ferrous  sulphate   IS  ounces 

Water  of  ammonia 3  drams 

Alcohol 24  ounces 

Mix  in  an  open  vessel,  stirring  frequently  until  the 
ink  attains  the  desired  blackness.  This  formula  is  said 
to  give  a  deep  black  neutral  ink  that  does  not  corrode 
steel  pens. 

(2)  Bruised  Aleppo  nutgalls.  2  pounds;  water.  1  gal- 
lon: boil  in  a  copper  vessel  for  an  hour,  adding  water 
to  make  up  for  that  lost  by  evaporation:  strain  and 
again  boil  the  galls  with  a  gallon  of  water  and  strain; 
mix  the  liquors  and  add  immediately  10  ounces  of  cop- 
peras in  coarse  powder  and  S  ounces  of  gum  arable;  ag- 
itate until  solution  of  these  latter  is  effected:  add  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate;  strain 
through  a  piece  of  hair  cloth,  and  after  permitting  it 
to  settle,  bottle.  The  addition  of  a  little  extract  of  log- 
wood will  render  the  ink  blacker  when  first  written 
with.  Half  an  ounce  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  will  render 
it  a  good  copying  ink. 

<3)  Calcined  sulphate  of  iron 1      ounce 

Powdered  gall  nuts It/,  ounces 

Vegetable  gum   i',  ounce 

Distilled  water   1  "  pint 

Digest  until  dissolved. 

Remedy  for  Nervousness. 

(J.  K.)  See  formulas  Nos.  36,  G2  and  2G1  National 
Formulary.    Here  are  two  others  taken  from  Fenner: 

<1)  Bromide  of  ammonium    H4  ounces  av 

Valerianate  of  ammonium 14  ounce  av 


Fluid  extract  of  valerian 1     fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  of  hyoscyainus 1      11.  ounce 

Fluid  extract   of  coca ]      M.  ounce 

Syrup    2      tl.  ounces 

Simple  elixir,  enough  to  make.  ...      1      pint 
Mix  the  liquids  and  dissolve  the  salts  in  the  mixture: 
after  standing  24  hours  filter.    Dose  from  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  tablespoonful.  as  required. 

t2)  Bromide  of  potassium   C40     grains 

Sulphate  of  morphine  8     grains 

Valerianate  of  ammonium   256     grains 

Fluid  extract  of  valerian 1     B.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  hops '/4  8.  ounce 

Water  of  ammonia    1  "  fl.  dram 

Syrup   2     fl.  ounces 

Simple  syrup,  enough  to  make.  ...  I  pint 
IHssolve  the  salts  in  the  elixir  and  syrup;  add  the  fluid 
extracts  and  the  water  of  ammonia;  let  stand  a  day  or 
two  and  filter.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessertspoor.f1.1l. 
Here  is  a  formula  given  by  Howard  in  "Domestic  Med- 
icine" under  the  title  of  Well's  Compound  Tincture  of 
Valerian  or  Xervine: 

3)  A'ulerian  root   7     ounces 

Licorice  root    ."•     ounces 

Oil  of  anise 1     ounce 

Gum  camphor  1     dram 

Alcohol   1  Vi!  pints 

Macerate  the  solid  ingredients,  previously  ixiwdereJ. 
and  the  oil  of  anise  in  the  alcohol  for  ten  days  in  a  warm 
jilace.  frequently  shaking.    Dose,  1  to  3  drams. 


Female    Regulator. 

tX.  y.  Z.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  pro- 
prietary preparation.  However,  most  preparations  of 
this  character  are  constructed  upon  the  type  of  the  com- 
pound elixir  of  cramp  bark  of  the  Xational  Formuliiry. 
Other  formulas  which  have  been  suggested  are  the  fol- 
lowing, the  first  one  being  taken  from  the  Kra  Formu- 
lary: 

1 1 1  Black  haw  bark 12  ounces 

High  cranberry  bark ,8  ounces 

Blue  cohosh 3  ounces 

Life  root  plant   3  ounces 

Sugar   4  ounces 

Alcohol    32  ounces 

AVater.  sufflcient  to  make  1  gallon.  Make  a  tincture 
of  the  drugs  by  percolating  first  with  the  alcohol  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  then  with  water  until 
1  gallon  is  obtained.  In  this  dissolve  the  sugar  and 
filter. 

i2i   Cramp  bark    4     ounces 

Partridge  berry   4     ounces 

Poplar  bark   2     ounces 

T'nieorn  root  2     ounces 

Cassia  2     ounces 

Beth  root   IV-j  ounces 

Sugar  24     ounces 

Alcohol   16     ounces 

\\'ater.  a  sufficiency. 

Iteduce  the  crude  drugs  to  a  coarse  powder;  cover  with 
liiiiling  water,  allow  to  stand  until  cold,  and  then  per- 
colate with  water  until  5  pints  of  liquid  have  been  ob- 
tained. To  the  percolate  add  the  sugar,  bring  to  a  boil: 
remove  from  the  fire  and  strain.  When  cold,  add  the  al- 
cohol. 


To  Cement  Cloth  or  Leather  to  Iron  Pulleys. 

i.T.  G.I  Cloth  may  be  cemented  to  iron  pulleys  by  first 
giving  them  a  coat  of  best  white  lead  paint;  this  being 
dried  hard,  coat  with  best  Russian  glue,  dissolved  in 
water  containing  a  little  vinegar  or  acetic  acid. 

To  cement  leather  to  metal.  Sieburger  recommends  the 
following:  Digest  1  part  crushed  nutgalls  with  8  parts 
distilled  water  for  six  hours,  and  strain;  macerate  the 
glue  with  its  own  weight  of  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  dissolve:  spread  the  warm  infusion  of  the 
galls  on  the  leather,  and  the  glue  on  the  roughened  me- 
tallic surface;  apply  the  prepared  surfaces  together,  and 
dry  gently;  the  leather  then  adheres  so  firmly  to  the 
metal  that  it  cannot  be  removed  without  tearing. 

Tlie  following  method  is   a   satisfactory  one   for  cov- 
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(■ring  pullpys  with  paper  and,  with  a  little  modification, 
it  may  answer  a  similar  pnrposc  with  ranvas:  Scratch 
the  face  of  the  pulley  with  a  nuii^h  tile  thoroughly,  so 
that  there  are  no  hright  or  smooth  places.  Then  swab 
the  surface  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid,  I  part;  water, 
t  parts  (for  l.'i  minutes);  then  wash  with  boiling  hot 
water.  Having  prepared  a  put  nt  the  best  tough  glue, 
stir  into  the  glue  half  an  ounce  nf  a  solution  of  strong 
tannic  acid,  oak  bark,  or  gallnuts.  as  convenient  to  ob- 
tain, to  a  quart  of  thick  glue;  stir  quickly  while  hot  and 
apply  to  the  paper  nv  pulley  as  convenient;  draw  the 
paper  as  tightly  as  possible  to  the  pulley,  overlapping 
as  many  folds  as  may  be  required.  By  a  little  manage- 
ment and  moistening  nf  the  paper,  it  will  bind  very  hard 
.>u  the  i)ulley  «hen  dry.  and  will  not  comi>  off  or  get 
loose  until  it  is  worn  out.  Use  strong  hanlwai'e  wrap- 
ping paper. 

Problem  in  Alligation. 

(Clerk)  asks  for  a  solution  of  the  following  problem: 
An  apothecary  has  two  kinds  of  opium,  one  containing 
13.5  per  cent.,  the  other  Hi  per  cent,  of  morphine,  re- 
spectively. He  desires  to  make  S  troy  ounces  of  a  mix- 
ture containing  1-4  per  cent,  of  morphine.  How  nnnh 
of  the  weaker  kind  must  he  use? 

Answer. — 0.4  troy  ounces  or  3.072  grains,  of  13.."  jier 
cent.;  1.6  troy  ounces,  or  768  grains,  of  16  per  cent. 

The  above  pi-oblem  is  solved  by  alligation,  and  it 
may  be  explained  as  follows:  The  gain  and  loss  of  the 
percentage  strength  of  the  two  quantities  of  opium  used 
as  compared  with  The  mean  percentage  must  balance. 
Hence,  we  compare  a  percentage  less  than  the  mean 
with  one  greater  than  it,  or  13.5  per  cent,  with  16  per 
cent.  On  every  part  of  13.5  per  cent,  opium  employed 
to  make  the  14  per  cent,  mixture  there  is  a  gain  of  0.5 
per  cent.;  on  every  part  of  the  16  per  cent,  opium  used 
in  the  14  per  cent,  mixture  there  is  a  loss  of  2  per 
cent,  of  opinm.  As  the  gain  and  loss  on  equal  parts  of 
each  are  to  each  other  as  0.5  to  2,  we  must  take  parts 
that  are  to  each  other  as  0.5  to  2,  or  (reducing  the  num- 
bers to  integral  quantities),  as  1  is  to  4.  Using  the  pro- 
portions obtained  to  make  an  8-ounce  mixture,  we  have 
found  that  for  cver.v  part  of  16  per  cent,  of  opinm  em- 
ployed there  must  be  taken  4  parts  of  13.5  per  cent, 
opium.  Then  S  ounces  must  be  1  +  4  parts  or  5  parts. 
If  8  ounces  be  5  parts,  then  1  part  will  be  1-5  of  8 
ounces,  or  1.0  ounces,  the  amount  of  16  per  cent,  opium 
to  be  employed.  Four  parts  will  equal  4-5  of  8,  or  6.4 
ounces,  the  amount  of  the  13. ,5  per  cent,  opium  to  be 
employed.  The  results  are  easily  reduced  to  grains,  re- 
mei»bering  that  a  troy  ounce  contains  480  grains. 

Kidney  Remedy. 

(J.  K.) 

(1)  Liverwort     4  ounces 

Jamaica  dogwood   1  ounce 

Ergot  2  ounces 

Couch  grass    4  ounces 

Wintergreen 2  ounces 

Potassium  nitrate   1  ounce 

Alcohol    2  pints 

Glycerine    12  fl.  ounces 

Water,  enougli  to  nnike  1  gallon. 

Grind  the  drugs  to  No.  20  or  30  powder,  percolate  with 
all  the  glycerine  and  alcohol  mixed  with  2  quarts  of 
water.  When  that  has  all  passed,  add  enough  hot  water 
to  make  1  gallon,  and  in  which  dissolve  the  potassium  ni- 
trate. 

(2)  Liverwort   16     ounces 

Dandelion  root   8     ounces 

Digitalis  leaves 1      ounce 

Hydrangea   4     ounces 

Wintergreen    2     ounces 

Potassium  nitrate 3     ounces 

Sugar   12     ounces 

Alcohol    1%  pints 

Menthol   5     grains 

Water.  snUicient  to  make 1     gallon 

Grind  the  herbs,  etc.,  to  a  coarse  powder,  and,  having 


mixed  the  alcohol  with  4  pints  of  water,  moisten  the 
powder  with  2  pints  of  the  mixture  and  nnicerale  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  24  hours.  Then  percolate  until  714 
pints  of  the  mixture  have  passed,  in  which  dissolve  the 
potassium  nitrate  and  the  sugar.  The  mixture  may  also 
be  made  from  the  fluid  extracts  of  the  drugs.  The  for 
inula  is  as  follows: 

Fluid  extract  liverwort 16  H.  ounces 

Fluid  extract  dandelion 8  H.  ounces 

Fluid  extract  hydrangea    4  11.  ounces 

Fluid  extract  digitalis 1  11.  ounce 

Kssence  of  wintergreen    1  tl.  dram 

Potassium  nitrate   3  ounces 

Sugar 12  ounces 

Alcohol    lOH.  ounces 

Menthol   5  grains 

Water  5  pints 

Mix  the  fluid  extracts,  alcohol,  and  water,  add  the  es- 
sence of  wintergreen  and  menthol;  dissolve  the  sugar  aud 
potassium  nitrate  in  the  liiiuid.  and  filter. 

Liver  Remedy. 

iK.  B.  H.I  wants  a  iialaialile  preparation  umde  from 
the  following  formula: 

Socotrine  aloes    3  ounces 

Peruvian  bark 1  ounce 

Black  root   2  ounces 

Rhubarb 1  ounce 

Castile  soap  %  ounce 

Vinegar    Ki  ounces 

Kectitied  spirit  7  ounces 

Fluid  extract  licorice 2  ounces 

Macerate  48  hours,  strain  and  add  ;>  pounds  of  sugar. 
Dose,   1  dram. 

This  formula  may  be  a  very  effective  "liver  remedy," 
but  the  resulting  preparation  would  hardly  become  popu- 
lar. Aloes  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  many  people,  and 
its  taste  cannot  be  so  completely  disguised  as  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  average  patient.  Then,  again,  the  wis- 
dom of  using  soap  in  this  mixture  is  not  apparent,  as  it 
is  decomposed  by  the  vinegar.  It  should  be  omitted, 
Glycyrrhizin  of  the  licorice  is  also  precipitated  by  the 
vinegar. 

Omitting  the  aloes  and  maintaining  so  far  as  possi- 
ble the  hepatic  properties  of  the  preparation  as  above 
indicated,  we  submit  the  following: 

Fluid  extract  senna    2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  cinchona    1  ounce 

Fluid  extract  leptandra  (black  root) ....   1  ounce 

Fluid  extract  rhubarb 2  ounces 

Fluid   extract  serpentaria 1  ounce 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamom %  ounce 

Tincture  ginger %  ounce 

Compound  elixir  taraxacum 4  ounces 

Elixir  glycyrrhiza,  enough  to  make.  ...  1  pint 
Of  course,  if  desired,  a  fluid  extract  m,ay  be  made  di- 
rectly from  the  crude  drugs  by  percolation,  using  vinegar 
(dilute  acetic  acid)  as  the  menstruum.  In  such  a  case  the 
correctives  and  flavoring  should  be  modified.  A  small 
quantity  of  mandrake  might  be  substituted  for  rhubarb 
to  advantage.  By  some  authorities  it  is  highly  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  torpor  of  the  liver. 


Liquid  Fire  Extinguisher. 

til.  N.  J.)  Here  are  several  formulas: 

1.  Make  the  following  solutions:  (1)  Ammonium 
chloride,  200  parts;  water,  20,000  parts.  (2)  Alum  cal- 
cined and  pulverized,  350  parts;  water,  10,000  parts.  (3) 
Ammonium  sulphate,  in  powder,  3,000  parts;  water,  .500 
parts.  (4)  Sodium  chloride,  2,600  parts;  water.  40,000 
parts.  (5)  Sodium  carbonate,  350  parts;  water,  5,000 
parts.  (6)  Liquid  water-glass,  4,500  parts.  Mix  the  so- 
lutions in  the  order  named,  and  to  the  mixture  add 
20,000  parts  of  water. 

2.  Crude  calcium  chloride,  20  parts;  salt,  5  parts,  dis- 
solved in  water  75  parts.  Keep  at  hand  and  apply  with 
a  hand  pump. 

3.  Solution  for  hand  grenades:  Fill  thin,  spherical  bot- 
tles of  blue  glass  with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride, 
sal  ammoniac  or  borax. 
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4.  A  (rood  fire  cxtiiiKnislicr  that  limy  Ix"  convciiicnll.v 
ki'lit  ill  iirdiimry  one-lii'inl<Ml  Imi-rols  iirotiiiil  buililii]);^  in 
propnrcd  us  follows:  Sixty  ]iniiTi<ls  salt,  .'{0  pounds  iiliiiii 
and  10  jioiinds  siil-sodn  mo  dissolved  in  1;!  nalloiis  of 
water.  Tliis  prepiinitioii  aets  by  Ki'iieratint'  <'arl)oiiie 
!i<-id  gns  and  liy  formiiic  a  non-fusible  cTiist  over  the 
bnininc  tinibi^rs  as  soon  as  it  is  thrown  into  the  tire. 
In  preparing  the  solution  all  materials  used  sliould  be 
pulverized,  and  the  water  should  not  be  above  InUi'- 
warin.  By  heatinp  the  mixture  to  hasten  the  solution 
ii  i-oiisiderablo  part  of  .  its  lire-extinguishing  properties 
would  be  lost.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  also  an  excel- 
lent fire  extinguisher,  because  it  will  melt  at  a  low  de- 
gree of  heat  and  produce  a  C'rust  over  the  burning  ma- 
terials. At  higher  temperatures  it  will  l>e  decomposed 
anil  give  off  vapors  of  superior  tire-extinguishing  proper- 
ties. It  is  advisable  to  also  have  handy  any  substance 
that  may  be  used  to  choke  the  fire.  A  material  far  bet- 
ter adapted  than  water  to  smother  an  incipient  tire  is  or- 
dinary sand.  For  instance,  if  oily  waste  or  other  ma- 
terial saturated  with  oil  should  catch  tire  a  few  handfuls 
of  sand  will  do  more  to  extinguish  the  fire  than  several 
pails  full  of  water.  Another  advantage  of  sand  is  that 
it  will  do  no  damage  itself  like  water  to  materials  it  is 
thrown  upon.  It  is  necessary  to  often  change  the  water 
kept  in  barrels  for  fire  extinguishing.  This  is  avoided  by 
using  sand  instead. 

.">.  The  Techno-Chemical  IJeeeipt  Book  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  "cartridges"  fin-  extinguishing  fire: 
Make  the  shells  of  parchment  paper  or  sheet  lead  and 
fill  them  with  4  parts  of  a  salt  obtained  by  mixing  343 
parts  of  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  142  parts  of  sodium 
sulphate  with  4.32  parts  of  water:  and  1  part  of  sodium 
sulphide,  separated  from  the  4  parts  of  the  salt  by  a 
disk  of  parchment  paper.  The  cartridge  is  broken  and 
its  entire  contents  are  poured  into  the  water  to  be  used 
for  extinguishing  the  fire. 
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Medicated  Oauzes. 

BORIC  ACID  tJAUZE.— Boric  acid,  5  gni.:  boiling 
water,  glycerin,  CtO  gm.:  sterilized  gauze,  2  gm  (1  meter). 

BORATED  COTTON.— Boric  acid,  12.5  gm.;  alco- 
hol, 200  gm.;  glycerin,  10  gm.;  absorbent  cotton,  250 
gm. 

CARB0LATE1>  GAUZE  (10  per  cent).— Carbolic 
acid,  3  gm.;  alcohol.  40  gm.;  glycerin,  1  gm.;  sterilized 
gauze,  1  meter. 

CARBOLATED  COTTON  (5  per  cent.).— Carbolic 
acid,  12.5  gm.;  alcohol.  100  gm.:  absorbent  cotton.  2.50 
gm. 

DERMATOL  GAUZE  (10  per  cent.).— Dermatol,  3 
gm.;  alcohol.  75  gm.;  glycerin,  2  gm.;  sterilized  gauze.  1 
meter. 

FERRIC  CHLORIDE  COTTON'.- Ferric  chloride  so- 
lution, 125  gm.;  alcohol,  200  gm. ;  absorbent  cotton.  2.50 
gm. 

IODOFORM  GAUZE  (10  per  cent.).— Sodium  hyposul- 
phite, 0.2  gm.;  glycerin,  6  gm.;  iodoform,  3  gm.;  alcohol, 
60  gm.;  ether,  30  gm.;  sterilized  gauze,  1  meter. 

IODOFOI5M  GAUZE  (20  per  cent.).— Same  as  above, 
with  G  gm.  of  iodoform. 

SAI^ICYLATED  GAUZE  (10  per  cent.)— Salicylic 
acid,  3  gm.;  alcohol,  60  gm.;  glycerin,  2  gm.;  sterilized 
gauze,  1  meter. 

SALICYLATED  COTTON  (4  and  10  per  cent.).— Sali- 
cylic acid,  10  or  25  gm.;  alcohol,  85  gm.;  glycerin,  5  gm.; 
cotton.  2.50  gm. 

SUBLIMATE  GAUZE.— Sublimate.  0.12  gm.;  alcohol, 
50  gm.;  glycerin.  1  gm.;  sterilized  gauze.  1  meter. 

SUBLIMATED  COTTON.— Sublimate.  0.6  gm.;  al- 
cohol, 50  gm.;  absorbent  cotton,  250  gm. 

In  place  of  absorbent  cotton  most  physicians  prefer 
charpie  wool. 


LATEST  PHENACETINE  CASES. 

Edward  N".  Dickc'rson,  of  this  city,  has  begun  a 
civil  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  against 
11.  tJill  for  selling  phenacetine  on  which  no  royalty  had 
been  i)aid  to  him.  .Mr.  Dickers(ui  owns  the  patent  rights 
lor  this  ilrug  in  this  country,  and  SchiefTelin  &  Co.  are 
his  only  authorized  distributing  agents.  It  is  said  that 
a  large  amount  of  iihenacetine  is  const.'intly  being 
brought  into  the  country  from  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  being  solil  (luietly  to  retail  druggists.  (Jill  is  the 
latest  person  of  a  long  series  to  be  thus  accused.  He  is 
a  salesman  representing  a  Chambers  street  manufac- 
turer of  suspensory  bandages.  He  carried  phenacetine 
(Hiedell.  sulplnuial  (Bayer)  and  trional  as  side  lines.  He 
.sold  the  phenaceline  for  40  cents  an  ounce  and  made 
mone.v  on  it.  It  is  iiossible,  but  not  likely,  that  Gill 
may  make  a  fight  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  Dicker- 
son's  rights.  There  are  plenty  of  retail  druggists  who 
would  like  to  see  the  queslicm  settled  judicially. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt.tbat  (Jill  actually  did 
sell  the  goods  as  alleged.  He  practically  admitted  as 
much  when  he  called  on  Anthony  (iref,  Mr.  Dickerson's 
attorney,  last  week  and  asked  to  have  the  pro.secution 
dropped  on  condition  that  he  discontinue  the  business. 
Jlr.  (iref  is  reported  to  have  told  him  he  would  let  up 
on  him  on  condition  that  he  reveal  the  source  of  his 
sui)ply  and  a  complete  list  of  his  customers  in  the  re- 
tail trade.  These  customers  are  mainly  in  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn.  Mr.  (jill  replied  that  the  man  who 
sold  him  the  drugs  was  unknown  to  him  and  he  had 
forgotten  the   names  of  his  customers. 

The  case  was  to  have  come  to  trial  the  20th,  but 
through  some  misunderstanding  judgment  against  Gill' 
was  taken  by  default  before  that  date.  Mr.  Gref  agreed 
to  ask  for  a  reo|iening  of  the  case  and  to  allow  another 
month's  time  for  iireparing  the  defense.  The  lawyer  for 
the  defendant  is  Thomas  (Jilleran.  of  51  Chambers 
street,  and  when  he  was  asked  for  further  information 
in  the  case  he  sent  the  reporter  of  this  paper  to  P.  Dia- 
mond, a  retail  druggist,  at  2i;  Rivingston  street,  who 
is  studying  law.  Mr.  Diamond  was  somewhat  myste- 
rious about  the  identity  of  Mr.  Gill  and  refused  to  make 
any  definite  statement  regarding  the  matter  just  at  this 
time.  Anthony  (Jref,  when  seen,  exhibited  the  drugs 
which  Gill  was  alleged  to  have  peddled. 

"What  we  are  after  is  not  Gill,"  .said  Mr.  Gref,  "but 
the  people  who  sold  him  the  goods  and  the  people  who 
purchased  them  from  him.  We  make  it  a  rule  when 
we  catch  an  agent  to  force  him  to  show  his  l)Ooks.  He 
has  to  do  it  on  the  witness  stand,  yon  know.  Then  we 
institute  proceedings  against  everybody  who  has  bought 
or  sold  the  phenacetine.  We  have  secured  injunctions 
restraining  upwards  of  ninety  firms  from  selling  any 
more  phenacetine  except  that  put  up  in  Schieffelin's 
packages,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  we  have  also  se- 
cured an  order  requiring  the  druggist  to  account  to  us 
for  the  price  of  the  phenacetine  and  also  for  all  his 
profits  on  the  sale  of  it." 

Mr.  Gref  showed  certified  copies  of  the  injunctions 
mentioned  which  were  secured  against  the  following 
firms: 

New  York. — Louis  Spingarn.  Charles  A.  Aronstamm, 
.John  .1.  Munsell  and  Sidney  Richard,  .John  R.  Caswell 
and  William  JI.  Massey,  Tlie  G.  F.  Harvey  Company, 
(ieorge  F.  Harvey.  Alfred  H.  Williams.  William  H. 
Morrison.  Charles  C.  Herrick  and  .Tesse  M.  Adams.  K. 
Vandenhenden  and  Reinhard  A.  Eschmann,  William 
Palkiner.  .Tohn  H.  Chapman,  Bruno  Reinhart,  Isaiah 
Lewin,   .Joseph   P.   Smythe. 

Massachusetts. — Sarah  Silverstone,  Charles  E.  Eames. 
Patrick  Morris,  William  A.  White,  William  B.  Hunt 
and  George  M.  Bobbins.  Clarence  M.  Rogers.  S.  A.  D. 
Sheppard  and  Henry  Thatcher.  Charles  A.  Dailey, 
Henry  C.  Bispham.  Everett  G.  Priest.  Albert  P.  Fair- 
banks, Thomas  R.  Grimes,  Moses  D.  Fisher  and  Nellie 
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Refining   Prescriptions. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ohio  is  of 
great  importance  to  druggists  in  that  State.  Its  imme- 
diate bearing  is  upon  the  liquor  question  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Dow  law,  but  it  involves  the  question 
of  refilling  prescriptions,  .-i.  liquor  dealer  sold  a  cus- 
tomer a  pint  of  whisky  on  a  physician's  prescription,  and 
the  attorney  for  the  defense  moved  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner  because  the  evidence  was  insufficient  in  law  to 
authorize  a  conviction,  inasmuch  as  the  liquor  had  been 
sold  on  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  The  motion  was 
overruled  by  the  court.  A  motion  was  then  made  by 
the  defense  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  also  overruled  by 
the  court.  A  bill  of  exceptions  was  then  taken,  and  the 
case  appealed  to  the  Common  Pleas  Court. 

The  Common  Pleas  Court  affiruud  the  judgment  of  the 
Mayor's  Court,  and  the  case  was  then  appealed  to  the 
Circuit  Court.  This  court  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  and  discharged  the  defendant. 
The  City  Solicitor  of  the  village  then  prosecuted  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  court  alfirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit,  and  ordered  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  to  carry  its  judgment  of  reversal. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sole  question  made  and  ar- 
gued in  this  case  was  the  right  to  sell  liquor  upon  pre- 
scription by  a  liquor  dealer,  who  was  not  a  druggist, 
but,  in  addition,  virtually  deciding  that  any  man 
who  procures  a  prescription  can  present  it  and 
retain  it  for  future  use.  and  after  some  time  can 
use  it  again  and  again.  While  the  prescription 
may  be  originally  intended  to  be  used  but  once, 
no  conviction  can  be  had  when  it  is  shown  that  the  sale 
of  liquor  was  made  on  the  presentation  of  the  prescrip- 
tion, and  the  fact  is  fully  established  that  anybody  can 
sell  on  prescription  as  well  as  a  druggist. 

We  do  not  care  to  argue  the  question  whether,  in  Ohio, 
a  man  not  a  druggist  can  sell  liquor  on  prescription,  or 
whether  it  were  intended  by  the  Legislature  that  intox- 
icating liquors  sold  on  prescription  should  be  sold  by 
druggists  only.  The  point  of  importance  is  that  the  re- 
filling of  prescriptions  seems  to  be  tacitly  legalized  by 
the  court,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  class 
of  physicians  in  Ohio  will  doubtless  now  be  kept  quite 
busy  writing  prescriptions  for  liquor  to  be  repeated  as 
often  as  desired. 

A  correspondent  wishes  our  views  on  this  case  and 
particularly  the  prescription  refilling  part  of  it.  We  have 
repeatedly  protested  against  prescription  refilling,  which 
has  naught  to  commend  but  all  to  condemn  it.  On  this, 
we  hold  exactly  as  our  correspondent's  own  attorney 
does,  whose  opinion  is  thus  stated: 

"A  prescription  is  presented,  accepted,  filled, 
and  with  the  intoxicating  liquor  (or  any  drug  or 
medicine.— Ed.  Era.),  handed  back  to  the  pur- 
chaser. He  holds  it  until  he  wants  more  of  the 
liquor,  presents  it  to  some  druggist,  it  is  again 
filled,  handed  back,  and  thus  continues  ad  infin- 
itum. Are  the  druggists,  other  than  the  first, 
protected?  Well,  now,  let  common  sense  come  in 
and  take  charge  of  things.  What  is  that  pre- 
scription after  it  has  once  been  used  but  a  fraud? 
It  required  in  the  first  place  the  signature  of  a 
reputable  phvsician  in  active  practice  to  make  it 
of  any  value'whatever,  and  that  physician,  when 
he  put  his  name  to  it,  intended  it  for  a  certain 
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purpose  and  no  other;  it  has  fulfilled  that  pur- 
pose, and  now  it  is  bcinp  used  for  something  that 
was  never  contcnipliitrd  by  tlie  ])ti.vsiciaii  wlio 
gave  it  force  and  power  in  tlic  lirst  place.  It  the 
prescription  is  of  as  much  effcft  and  is  as  much 
T-Dtitled  to  be  sustained  in  the  third  use  as  it  was 
in  the  first,  then  where  is  the  virtue  in  liavins 
any  prescription?  A  iiresiription  is  an  order  from 
the  physician,  and  tlie  nrder  is  liased  on  informa- 
tion he  has  :ind  tlnit  he,  l>eeause  of  liis  advan- 
tage in  special  learning,  can  have,  that  the  iK>rson 
to  whom  he  josnes  the  order  reciuires  the  article. 
Tliere  is  notniuR  of  that  kind  in  a  prescription 
being  \ised  the  second  or  third  time. 

"Now,  it  is  onr  ojiininn  that  if  the  druggist  is 
absiilutely  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  above,  he  cannot  be  held  if  he  filled  that  pre- 
scription, although  it  may  be  the  first,  second, 
fourth  or  dozenth  time;  hut  he  would  bftter  he 
able  tn  take  the  st<in(l  if  necrniinry  and  nwear 
that  he  lielUved  Ite  was  fill  imj  it  fur  the  tirxt  time. 
(Italics  ours. — Ed.).  We  advise  you  when  you 
fill  a  prescription  to  retain  the  paper;  it  is  the 
only  protection  you  have;  if  that  was  done  by  all 
druggists  the  trouble  in  question  would  not 
occur." 

Sound,  common  sense  this,  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut- 
shell. It  should  be  placed  to  heart  by  every  druggist. 
Prescription  refilling  has  had  more  to  do  in  creating  the 
feeling  of  discord  existing  between  druggists  and  doc- 
tors than  any  other  one  agency.  It  is  morally  and  pro- 
fessionally wrong,  and  doctors  have  every  reason  to 
protest  against  it.  There  are  laws  now  in  some  States 
which  forbid  the  refilling  of  prescriptions  for  morphine, 
cocaine,  etc.,  but  we  would  like  to  see  this  prohibition 
extended  to  all  prescriptions  of  whatsoever  character. 
We  realize  what  a  delicate  question  this  is  to  discuss, 
that  the  evil  has  so  grown  and  become  so  familiar  that 
it  is  hardly  looked  upon  as  an  evil  by  many  druggists. 
But  when  we  get  right  down  to  first  principles,  what 
else  is  it? 

What  a  great  thing  for  druggists  and  doctors  if  the 
ownership-of-the-prescription  and  the  prescription-refill- 
ing questions  could  be  definitely  settled  by  law.  What 
valid  arguments  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  pres- 
efit  state  of  affairs? 


Registeriag  the  Formulas  of  Proprietary   Prepara- 
tions. 

Much  has  heen  said  of  late  years  concerning  the  desir- 
ability of  publishing  on  patent  medicine  labels  the  for- 
mulas for  the  contents  of  the  packages  or  registering 
such  formulas  with  State  authorities  duly  constituted 
by  law.  Attempts  to  secure  this  result  have  been  made 
in  various  States  from  time  to  time,  but  nothing  definite 
has  been  effected.  The  presumption  is  warranted  that 
many  of  these  attempts  have  been  "strikes,"  clubs  to 
make  the  manufacturers  contribute  liberally  to  defeat 
inimical  legislation.  The  latest  effort  is  that  now  being 
made  in  Kansas,  that  State's  Legislature  being  asked  to 
pass  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  patent  medicines,  drugs 
or  nostrums  until  the  formula  is  presented  to  and  favor- 
ably passed  upon  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  while  a 
heavy  license  is  fixed  on  all  drug  stores  handling  pro- 
prietary medicines. 

While  we  have  always  maintained  that  the  publica- 
tion of  patent  medicine  formulas  under  proper  restric- 
tions would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  every  one  con- 
cerned, we  can  foresee  little  of  good  to  result  from  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  as  that  prayed  for  in  Kansas. 
The  ordinary  State  Board  of  Health  is  not  a  body  like- 
ly to  be  unprejudiced  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  valuation  of  a  remedy 
upon  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  State  legis- 
lation on  this  matter  is  not  to  be  advised:  there  would 
be  entirely  too  much  variance  between  the  several  State 
enactments,  which  variance  would  work  undeserved 
hardship  and  lead  to  evasions  and  abuses.  But  national 
legislation,  of  the  right  kind,  we  firmly  believe  is  desira- 
ble, and  would  be  acceptable  to  even  the  patent  medi- 


cine men  themselves,  those  at  least  who  produce  merito- 
rious articles. 

Why  not  disclose  these  formulas?  It  is  often  said  that 
secrecy  is  the  only  protection  enjoyed  b.v  the  proprietary 
medicine.  Common  law,  the  tradenmrk  and  copyright 
regulations  are  more  protection  than  all  the  secrecy 
wliieh  can  be  maintained.  For  there  is  no  real  secrecy 
ill  matters  of  this  sort.  The  composition  of  a  medicine 
canbe  so  closely  ascertained  that  imitation  becomes  easy, 
and  what  is  the  protection  from  secrecy  then?  The 
proprietor  then  has  remedy  only  in  the  common  law. 
The  ones  who  would  really  suffer  from  the  publication 
of  these  formulas,  the  ones  always  found  arrayed  against 
threatened  legislation  in  this  direction,  are  the  manufac- 
turers of  useless,  false,  fake  articles,  of  lying  preten- 
sions, of  no  inherent  virtues.  These  of  course  find  se- 
crecy their  only  support. 

The  honest  manufacturer  who  tries  to  make  a  good  ar- 
ticle, who  puts  into  it  what  he  says  he  does,  who  ex- 
ploits it  on  its  merits,  has  nothing  to  fear.  Not  only 
would  publication  show  his  claims  and  his  preparation  to 
bo  true,  but  he  would  be  relieved  from  the  illegitimate 
competition  from  fakes  and  frauds  which  he  now  en- 
counters. 

We  never  could  understand  why  there  are  such  bare- 
faced frauds  as  do  exist  among  proprietary  medicines. 
It  is  just  as  easy,  costs  no  more,  is  far  better  policy  and 
much  safer  to  make  a  good  preparation  rather  than  a 
fake.  Still  the  fakes  are  produced  and  flourish.  They 
should  receive  no  consideration  from  the  law,  however. 
but  should  be  wiped  out  without  compunction.  No 
surer  way  to  do  this  than  by  enactments  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed, which  will  protect  the  good  and  unmask  the 
illegitimate.  Prominent  manufacturers  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  legislation  requiring  that  all 
formulas  of  proprietary  medicines  be  printed  on  the 
labels.  What  they  want,  however,  is  the  right  sort  of  a' 
law,  and  this  is  a  question  which  calls  for  most  careful 
consideration  and  discussion.  It  must  be  national  in 
character,  and  not  place  in  the  hands  of  a  few  chemists 
or  doctors  the  power  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
a  remedy.  This  can  be  safely  left  to  the  people.  But 
there  should  be  heavy  penalties  for  false  formulas.  This 
being  done,  the  public  will  decide,  and  very  quickly,  too, 
between  the  good  and  bad  medicines.  Competitors  will 
see  to  it  that  the  claims  for  any  article  are  lived  up  to, 
and  there  would  be  graphic  demonstration  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  The  people  don't  want  fake  medi- 
cines. They  buy  them  because  they  do  not  know  they 
are  fakes.  Let  them  know  what  they  are  buying,  and 
merit  will  become  the  test. 


Success  in  Siglit. 

The  report  of  the  work  thus  far  accomplished  by  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Free  Alcohol  for  Use 
in  the  Arts  has  been  issued.  There  are  only  a  very  few 
copies  printed  for  the  use  of  the  committeee.  It  con- 
tains the  full  report  of  the  hearings  given  by  the  com- 
mittee in  New  York  and  Washington.  The  report  of  the 
commissioner  appointed  to  go  to  Europe  to  see  how  al- 
cohol regulations  are  enforced  there  is  is.sued  in  a  sup- 
.plemental  volume,  of  which  at  least  5.000  copies  will  be 
issued  from  the  Government  press.  As  this  report  is  the 
strongest  kind  of  a  plea  for  free  alcohol,  the  fact  of  its 
extensive  circulation  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  both  that 
free  alcohol  is  popular  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  au- 
thorities is  elianging  toward  the  question. 

Thus  all  indications  point  to  the  early  attainment  of 
free  alcohol.  Congress  itself,  if  reports  may  be  believed, 
is  in  favor  of  the  concession,  and  judging  from  the 
committee's  report,  the  opposition  to  the  free  alcohol 
proposition  has  been  meager.  All  classes  of  industries 
have  presented  their  views  forcibly,  and  as  these  opin- 
ions are  in  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  it,  the 
Government  authorities  have  at  last  become  impressed 
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with  the  fact  that  the  people  are  demanding  relief  from 

an  unjust  burden  long  borne  uncomplainingly. 

The  committee  recently  secured  ii  new  lease  of  life  in 
order  to  finish  the  investigation  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  evidence  justified.  Whilt;  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  committee  to  attribute  to  them 
a  conclusion  already  reached  and  a  tentative  bill  al- 
ready drawn  up,  as  was  done  in  the  Oil,  Taint  and  Drug 
Reporter  of  Feb.  8,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  outside 
parties  have  been  submitting  to  the  committe<?  drafts  of 
bills  and  sections  of  bills  favoring  the  establishment  of 
a  rebate  for  manufacturers  who  use  alcohol.  And  it  is 
not  too  much  and  not  unsafe  to  predict  that  some  such 
bill  will  ultimately  be  drawn  up  and  presented  as  the 
mature  recommendation  of  the  committee.  Nothing  can, 
however,  be  accomplished  before  the  next  Congress 
meets. 


AMYLO-IODOFORM.— A  compound  of  iodine,  starch 
and  formaldehyde,  of  blue-black  color. 


OZALIN. — A  mixture  of  sulphates  of  calcium,  magne- 
sium and  iron  with  caustic  lime  and  magnesia,  used  as 
disinfectant. 


OMAL. — A  trichlorphenol  which  is  recommended  as 
inhalant  in  treatment  of  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
air  passages. 


PIPERIDIN. — Since  this  compound  forms  more  .soluble 
salts  with  the  urates,  it  serves  a  better  purpose  thiin 
piperazine  in  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 


DEXTROFORM.— .\  preparation  of  iodine,  formalde- 
hyde and  dextrin  analogous  to  amyloform.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  can  be  used  both  externally  and  internally. 


LACTOPEfTIX.— A  mixture  of  120  p.  of  milk  sugar. 
24  p.  of  pepsin,  18  p.  of  panereatin,  I'i.  p.  of  diastase,  2 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  2  p.  of  lactic  acid.  (Phar. 
Centh.) 


EUCALYPTEOL  (not  Euealyptol).— A  hydrochloride 
of  eucalypten  prepared  from  the  ethereal  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus. It  is  non-toxic,  and  is  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  euealyptol  in  doses  of  1.5  to  2  gm. 


METHYLENE  BLUE  has  been  recommended  in 
nervous  headache  and  neurasthenia  in  doses  of  0.1  gm., 
mixed  with  powdered  nutmeg.  Usually  4  doses  in  one 
-day  are  suflieient  to  afford  entire  relief. 


CHRYSOTOXIN.— One  of  the  four  principles  isolated 
by  C.  Jacoby  from  ergot,  namely  chryso-secolin  ajtid 
sphacelo-toxin.  This  principle  is  said  to  be  very  stable 
and  is  recommended  in  form  of  a  sodium  salt  for  hypo- 
dermic use. 


DICODEYI^MENTHAN-HYDROCHLORID.— The 

Tiydroehlorid  of  a  con3ensauons  product  of  two  mole- 
cules of  codeine  and  one  molecule  of  formaldehyde.  It 
form  a  crystalline  salt  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and 
melts  at  140°  C. 


PIPERIDIN  GUAIACOLATE.— Obtained  by  action 
of  piperidin  on  guaiacol  in  benzol  solution,  it  forms  pris- 
matic needles,  soluble  SV2  parts  in  100  of  water.  The 
salt  is  decomposed  by  mineral  acids;  it  is  given  in  doses 
of  0.2  to  2  gm.  three  times  daily  in  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. 


GLUTOID  CAPSULES.— Apothecary  Hausmann.  of 
St.  Callen.  by  hardening  gelatin  capsules  with  formalde- 
hyde, has  rendered  them  impervious  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  juices  of  the  stomach,  but  upon  contact  with  the 
alkaline  secretions  of  the  intestines  this  gelatin  coat  is 
readily  dissolved.  This  offers  a  ready  substitute  for 
keratin  or  salol  coating.— (Phar.  Centh.,  97,  p.  24;  '00. 
4S.3.) 


John  Cam  rick. 

John  Carnrick,  of  Reed  &  Carnrick,  New  York,  has 
done  some  very  meritorious  work  in  the  realm  of  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry.  A  native  of  Sand  Lake.  Rensselaer 
County,  New  York,  he  spent  his  boyhood  in  Troy  and 
came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  17.  After  teaching 
school  for  a  while  he  took  a  course  in  medicine,  but  in- 
stead of  graduating  he  opened  a  drug  store  in  Jersey 
City,  and  commenced  the  study  of  pharmacy  and  chem- 
istry with  a  view  to  improving  the  palatable  qualities  of 
medicines.  Thus  John  Carnrick  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  what  is  known  as  elegant 
pharmacy. 

The  original  drug  store  was  operated  by  Mr.  Carnrick 
under  the  name  of  Gardner  &  Carnrick.  This  was  after- 
ward changed  to  Carnrick  &  Andrus,  and  subsequently 
to  Reed  &  Carnrick,  a  name  now  famous  all  over  the 
world.  Through  all  the  changes  of  name  it  was  Mr.  Carn- 
rick's  genius  as  a  chemist  that  made  the  success  of  the 
house  possible.  The  preparations  which  he  invented  are 
used  to-day  by  the  medical  profession  in  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe.  He  has  always  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  preparations  to  the  medical  profession  given 
to  them  every  detail  of  manufacture  and  invited  them  to 
his  laboratories  to  examine  every  process  and  manipu- 
lation, and  has  always  insisted  that  their  introduction 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession.  Mr. 
Carnrick  claims  the  honor  of  having  introduced  elixirs 
as  a  class  of  pharmaceutical  products  over  thirty  years 
ago.  Among  a  few  of  the  principal  preparations  he  in- 
troduced are  Laefopeptine,  Maltine,  Peptonoids,  Pepten- 
siyme,  Protonuclein  and  Soluble  Food. 

One  feature  of  Mr.  Carnrick's  business  method  has 
been  the  organization  of  several  companies  to  carry  on 
the  sale  of  his  various  discoveries.  Among  these  are 
the  New  York  Pharmacal  Association,  the  Maltine  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  and  the  .\rlington  Chemical  Com- 
pany. The  preparations  manufact\ired  by  these  compa- 
nies were  popularized  by  Reed  &  Carnrick.  The  reason 
for  the  success  of  Reed  &  Carnrick's  preparations  is 
probably  that  Mr.  Carnrick  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  put 
upon  the  market  a  preparation  of  his  invention  unless 
it  fills  a  want  and  is  in  his  belief  actually  superior  to 
anything  of  the  sort  previously  discovered.  Large  for- 
tunes have  been  made  from  his  discoveries,  one  man 
having  made  from  the  manufacture  of  one  of  these  prep- 
arations something  like  1:2,000,000.  it  is  said.  Jlr.  Carn- 
rick, though  a  wealthy  man,  has  not  reaped  so  largely  as 
those  to  Avhom  he  has  sold.  He  lives  comfortably  in  a 
beautiful  home  on  Park  avenue  with  his  family,  to  whom 
lie  if.  devoted.  His  place  of  business  is  unpretentious.  It 
is  located  at  428  West  Broadway.  New  York. 
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CottcspDurience. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  commualcatloas  from  our  rem) 
ers  oa  topics  of  lalerest  to  the  dnig  trade.  Writers  are  request^ 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  mum 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  bis  name  will  not  be  publlslMd  0 
MO  requested. 

Abolish  the  A.  Ph,  A.  Commercial  Section. 

A.  .S.  rarkir.  Detroit.  Midi.  -lu  my  opinion  the  A. 
I'll.  A.  has  fiiilfd  to  proiluce  priicticiil  results  in  so  far 
as  c'oucorns  comniercial  pharmacy.  Withotit  attempting 
to  criticise  so  earnest  anil  efficient  an  organization  as  the 
A.  I'h.  A.,  I  only  desire  to  state  what  in  my  oi>inion  is 
the  cause  of  failure.  By  strict  adherence  to  "the  one 
idea"  only,  whether  it  be  science  or  commercial  inter- 
ests, can  the  best  results  be  obtained.  The  N.  W.  L).  A. 
is  for  business  tirst.  last  and  all  of  the  time — no  division 
of  interests.  I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
pharmacist  demand  that  the  A.  I'h.  A.  should  confine 
Its  efforts  to  the  development  and  advancement  of  scien- 
tific pharmacy,  where  it  has  achieved  such  marked  suc- 
cess, and  in  addition  to  this  there  should  be  formed  an 
association  of  earnest  men  with  but  a  single  aim,  the 
protection  and  betterment  of  commercial  pharmacy.  The 
changed  conditions  of  business  demand  .tba.t  a  united 
effort  be  made  to  save  this  branch  of  pharmacy  from 
absolute  ruin.  Noble  work  has  been  performed  along 
certain  lines,  hut  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  new 
tactics  must  bo  adopted.  Mutual  manufacturing  has 
received  notice  from  some.  That  subject  would  properly 
come  before  such  an  association.  I  therefore  believe 
that  whether  it  be  science  or  otherwise,  the  watchword 
should  be  "Unity  of  purpose." 

*  *    * 

Hy.  r.  Hynson.  Baltimore. — I  believe  it  is  easy  to 
sustain  a.,  contention  which  insists  that  the  coupling  of 
the  really  scientific  with  the  purely  commercial  is  detri- 
mental to  the  advancement  of  science  and  to  the  en- 
largement of  trade.  Recorded  facts  strongly  deny  that 
advantages  can  accrue  from  such  a  union.  If.  indeed, 
the  combination  of  the  real  and  pure,  as  in  this  instance, 
results  detrimentally  we  must  expect  something  even 
more  unsatisfactory  will  always  be  the  outgrowth  of 
combining  any  modification  of  these.  Such  conclusions 
are  based  upon  principles  thoroughly  well  established 
long,  long  before  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation began  its  strikingly  useful  career,  even  before 
pharmacy  as  a  profession  had  its  birth.  In  the  very  face 
of  opposing  facts,  then,  and  contrary  to  the  leadings 
they  would  seem  to  offer  through  experiences  so  often 
repeated,  the  commercial  section  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  must  have  been  inaugurated.  It 
has  lived,  however,  and  gone  on  living  an  aimless,  use- 
less life.  Of  course.  I  may  not  have  heard  of  the  good 
it  has  accomplished,  but  who  has'.'  Certainly  it  has 
killed  much  precious  time,  wasted  valuable  energy  and 
worse  than  all  else  has  brought  sad  disappointment 
which  is  always  so  discouraging,  even  blighting.  This 
very  trouble,  this  continual  fault-finding,  this  busying 
itself  about  the  business  methods  and  individual  con- 
duet  of  its  members,  came  quite  near  wrecking  the 
Maryland  State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  It  has 
only  Ijeen  since  commercial  questions  were,  by  common 
consent,  dropped  that  this  association  has  shown  any  life 
or  results.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  would  make  smooth  the  way  to 
the  attainment  of  much  professional  advancement 
through  the  influence  and  help  of  this  heretofore  heav- 
ily handicapped  Xational  Association. 

*  *    » 

R.  N.  Girling,  New  Orleans,  La. — In  answer  to  your 
query  whether  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
should  be  discontinued  on  the  ground  of  its  failure  to 
be  useful  to  the  interests  of  the  pharmaceutical  profes- 
sion. I  answer,  most  emphatically,  yes;  the  sooner  it  is 
abolished  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  retail  druggist,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

As  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  is  at  present  constituted,  it  is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  work  harm  to  the  retail  druggists 
of  the  country  at  large,  for  their  interests  can  never  be 
in  accord  with  those  of  the  section,  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  either  manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles,  or 
have  an  interest  therein  sufficient  to  make  them  seek,  b.v 
every  means  in  their  power  to  protect  those  of  other 
manufacturers,  who,  numerically,  form  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  or  of  the  great  army  of  pharmacists  of 
the  United  States. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  pharmacist  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  think  the  matter  over,  that  such  a  body  of 


men  can  never  aid  liis  inleiests  so  long  as  their  own,  in 
proteeling  the  nianiifaeliirers  of  patent  medicines  and 
proprieliir.v  articles,  are  menaced.  The  greed  of  gain 
and  the  desire  to  protect  wlial  they  deem  their  rights 
would  make  them  loth  to  take  any  action  wliich  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
of  suih  articles,  which  arlicles.  they  well  know,  even 
if  they  are  disiii(line<l  to  acknowledge  it,  form  one  of 
the  principal  evils  the  retail  druggist  has  to  contend 
with,  having  brouglit  ruin  or  disaster  to  many  of  the 
fraternily. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  ri'call  an  article  on  the  patent  mediiiue  evil, 
which  was  published  in  the  I'harmaceiilical  lOra,  iu- 
dcirsecl  by  the  Ijouisiana  State  I'hariiiaceulical  Associ- 
ation and  read  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  A.  I'h.  A., 
suggesting  some  very,  to  the  manufacturers,  undesirable 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  among  others  advo- 
cating Federal  h'gislation,  with  a  view  of  placing  certain 
restrictions  on  tliis  class  of  preparations  which  woulil 
be  the  means  of  ultimately  suppressing  them.  Had  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  article  been  acted  on,  im- 
mense benefit  would  have  accrued  to  tlie  retail  druggist 
and  to  the  general  public,  but  at  the  same  time  almost 
incalculable  injury  would  have  been  worked  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturers  of  <iuack  nostrums,  who  reap 
their  rich  harvests  by  catering  to  the  gullibility  of  the 
public  by  means  of  specious  advertisements.  The  "sec- 
tion" was  no  doubt  fully  aware  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  remarks,  but,  be  this  as  it  ma.v,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  article  in  question  was  t.ubooed  and  was  not 
printed  in  the  "proceedings"  for  that  year,  and  in  reply 
to  a  letter  asking  why  the  article  had  not  been  printed, 
the  writer  was  informed  that  only  those  approved  b.v  Hie 
committee  were  published. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  "Sec- 
tion" to  allow  any  to  be  published  which  was  calculated 
to  work  to  the  detriment  of  such  of  its  honorable  con- 
freres as  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
proprietary  articles,  and  if  the  retail  druggist  wishes  to 
protect  his  interests  in  this  regard,  and  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  appoint  committees  for  this  purpose,  he  will  do 
well  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  chosen  are  in  no  wa.v 
interested  in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  such  articles. 
Perhaps  some  druggists  will  say:  "Oh!  we  are  sick  of 
the  patent  medicine  question:  it  has  been  discussed  in- 
the  journals  and  at  our  meetings  until  the  subject  has 
been  worn  threadbare  and  no  good  has  resulted  from 
it."  I^et  those  who  are  inclined  to  look  at  the  matter 
in  this  light  reflect  on  the  old  adage,  "Gutta  cavat  la- 
pidem,"  which  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  jiatent  med- 
icine evil,  and  by  keeping  up  a  constant  agitation  against 
this  class  of  goods,  they  will  ultimately  succeed  in  secur- 
ing such  legislation  as  will  relegate  them  to  their  proper 
sphere.  Some  good  has  alread.v  been  secured  by  agita- 
tion, as  some  States  have  enacted  laws,  restricting, 
more  or  less,  the  power  for  harm  of  the  quack  nostrum. 

It  will  not  do  to  rest  until  Congress  passes  such  laws 
as  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  in  pro- 
tecting its  citizens  from  a  species  of  fraud  which  has 
been  so  long  tolerated,  and  its  perpetrators  have  accu- 
mulated such  enormous  profits  that  they  can  almost 
buy  the  public  press  and  can  employ  the  highest  legal 
talent  in  overcoming  opposition  to  their  nefarious  traffic. 
Let  the  retail  pharmacist  continue  the  agitation  and 
present  papers  for  reading  and  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  local  pharmaceutical  association  and  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  something  good 
will  ultimately  come  of  such  action  on  their  part.  Let 
them,  however,  look  upon  the  manufacturers  as  their 
worst  enemies,  and  if  possible  secure  the  abolition  of  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  as  now  constituted. 


Doctors  Want  to  be  Druggists. 

A  number  of  physicians  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
have  sent  to  the  Legislature  at  Lansing  a  signed  .i>eti- 
tion  requesting  that  the  pharmacy  law  be  so  amended 
"that  a  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  or  from  any  medical  college  having  a  medi- 
cal and  lalxiratory  course  of  instruction  equivalent  to 
that  given  in  the  university  of  this  State,  be  permitted 
to  be  registered  without  examination."  -It  is  alleged  in 
this  appeal  that  "after  the  act  became  a  law  all  phy- 
sicians who  did  not  register  as  pharmacists  at  the  time 
the  act  went  into  effect,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to 
employ  a  registered  clerk,  soon  discovered  that  the  prof- 
its from  both  their  practice  and  the  sale  of  drugs  would 
not  sustain  their  families  and  keep  a  registered  pharma- 
cist also. 

"Not  only  that,  but  it  was  likewise  made  evident,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  during  the  ten  years 
the  law  has  lieen  in  effect,  that  every  registered  phar- 
macist was  indirectly  constituted,  by  the  act.  a  practi- 
tioner of  medicine,  and  came  in  direct  competition  with 
ever.v  practicing  physician.  *  *  *  Thus  the  honest 
physician  in  this  State,  with  legislation  against  him,  and 
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with  110  iiUHlii':iI  law  whalcvor  in  liis  fuvui'.  is  jtlncod 
betwocu  tlio  uilvci-lisiiiK  iiii.-icU  on  ilic  one  luiiul  anil  tin' 
counti'i-  pi-fscribor,  or  rcgisliTcd  pliarniarist,  on  tlif 
other."  - 

Commonting  upon  this  pclilion  a  cori'i'spondent  sends 
the  following  lottor: 

Itcntoii    llarlior,    Mich.,   Feb.   15. 
To  the  Kditor: 

The  \\'ortli.v  doctors  whose  si;j:natui'es  are  atlaohod  to 
the  above  item,  seem  to  tliink  it  an  imposition  to  ask 
them  to  Ko  before  the  board  and  pass  an  <'xainination. 

After  the  time  s|ient,  the  vast  ann)nnt  of  labor,  and 
the  nnme.v  expended  b.v  the  pharnnieist  to  make  himself 
what  he  is.  these  worthy  Kenllenien  apiiear  to  tliink  that 
because  llie.v  study  ti>  become  doclors,  they  should  be 
declared   by   law   resrislered  ph.ariiiai'isls. 

We  would  ask  them  if  they  are  not  afraid  to  try  the 
examination'.'  It  looks  as  if  that  was  why  they  desired 
the  amendment  to  the   pharmacy   law. 

On  the  other  hand  we.  the  registered  pharmacists  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  are  protected  by  said  law,  and  iu 
conjunction  with  the  Sl.-ite  board  try  to  uphold  it. 

We,  graduates  of  .\nn  Arlior  and  other  colleges,  go 
cheerfully  before  the  State  Board,  after  studying  two 
or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  become  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  us  as  pharmacists,  while  the 
doctors — poor,  abused  mortals — should  be  declared  phar- 
macists by  law. 

The  worthy  gentlemen  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  plac- 
ing us  on  a  level  with  the  quacks  of  their  own  profes- 
sion. 

We  would  like  to  ask  them  who  is  better  qualified  to 
give  a  dose  of  medicine  than  the  man  who  has  taken  the 
drug  in  its  native  clime,  watched  with  interest  its  early 
growth,  its  gradual  development  into  the  drug  of  com- 
merce, its  various  steps  through  commerce,  and  is  versed 
in  its  nature,  appearance,  various  preparations,  and  dose 
and  action  thereof.  Who,  we  ask  them,  is  better  qual- 
ified to  dispense  it? 

Does  a  course  iu  medicine  thus  enter  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  each  aud  every  drug  found  in  a  drug  store?  We 
answer,  not  any  more  .so  than  a  cour.se  in  pharmacy, 
and  further,  we  venture  to  say  that  very  often  the  phar- 
macist is  better  qualified  to  dispense  than  the  doctor  who 
prescribes. 

Let  us  as  pharmacists,  proud  of  our  profession,  hold 
together  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  crush  out  any  such 
an  amendment  ever  being  made  to  the  pharmacy  law. 
Our  ranks  are  already  full  of  inefficient  clerks,  without 
adding  to  the  list  the  ever-grasping  doctors,  some  of 
whom  are  altogether  unworthy  to  be  called  pharmacists. 
Let  them  be  satisfied  with  their  own  worthy  profession, 
without  asking  the  law  to  make  them  a  present  of  ours. 

F.  B.  MIX,  Ph.  G. 


Easter  Advertising. 

Canton.  Mo..  Feb.  14.  1897. 

To  the  Editor:  I  submit  herewith  a  scheme  for  Easter 
advertising  which,  if  not  altogether  new,  may  prove  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers. 

The  article  I  advertised  was  White  Rabbit  Egg  Dye, 
the  same  as  advertised  so  prominently  in  your  last  issue. 
The  same  display  will  answer  for  any  Easter  dye,  but 
more  appropriate  for  the  above  mentioned. 

I  covered  the  bottom  of  the  window  with  fresh  green 
sod,  and  in  one  corner  I  placed  a  miniature  log  cabin, 
large  enough  to  hold  four  or  five  rabbits.  The  cabin  had 
an  old-fashioned  chimney,  windows,  and  a  door  large 
enough  to  admit  the  rabliits.  In  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  window  I  made  a  nest  and  tilled  it  with  an  assort- 
ment of  colored  eggs.  A  few  small  branches  of  trees, 
stuck  here  and  there  in  the  sod,  relieved  the  bare  effect 
of  the  bottom  of  the  window.  For  a  background  I 
made  a  picket  fence  about  2Mi  feet  high,  using  some  old 
laths  for  pickets,  which  harmonized  very  nicely  with  the 
rustic  foreground.    This  completed  my  stage  settings. 

Next,  the  actors,  the  "White  Rabbit  Family,"  con- 
sisting of  one  old  white  rabbit,  the  mother,  and  four 
young  ones  about  three  weeks  old,  all  pure  white.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  turn  them  loose  in  the  window; 
they  "done  the  rest." 

For  a  week  I  had  a  continuous  performance  in  that 
window,  and  crowds  in  front  all  the  time.  I  kept  the 
rabbits  well  supplied  with  grass,  cabbage,  etc.,  which 
they  devoured  eagerly,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  crowds 
of  children. 

On  front  of  window  and  on  the  fence  we  had  strips 
advertising  White  Rabbit  Dyes  which  come  with  the 
goods.  Of  course,  we  sold  quite  a  quantity  of  dyes,  biit 
if  we  had  not  sold  a  package  we  would  have  been  repaid 
many  times  for  our  trouble  by  making  our  store  more 
attractive,  and  thereby  increasing  our  general  business. 
The  rabbits,  of  course,  nia.v  not  be  procured  in  some 
places,  but  iu  almost  any  large  town  or  city  a  small 
Want  ad  in  a  daily  paper  will  find  them. 

HORACE  B.  LINN. 


Chas.  D.  Deshler. 


[Specially  Contributed,) 

RECOLLECTIONS      OF     AN      OLD-TIME     DRUG 

CLERK* 

By  CHAS.  D.  DESHLER,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .J. 
When  I  entered  upon  my  novitiate  in  the  art  and  mys- 
tery of  an  apothecary,  the  business  was  in  a  semi-tran- 
sition state,  and  had  entirely  divorced  itself  from  the 
sale  of  dry  goods  an<I  groceries,  which  had  formed  an 
important  branch  of  the  business  in  the  last  century  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.    I  speak  more 

particularly  of  the  busi- 
ness as  it  was  conducted 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
where  I  began  my  novi- 
tiate on  Sept  1,  18.32.  But 
I  think  that  I  am  entirely 
safe  iu  saying  that  the 
business  as  then  conduct- 
ed in  New  Brunswick 
was  a  favorable  type  of 
the  business  elsewhere  in 
New  Jersey,  for  New 
Brunswick  was  then  one 
of  the  largest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  State,  and  several  of 
its  druggists  were  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  any 
others  in  the  State.  A 
glance  at  the  business  as 
it  was  then  conducted  in 
New  Brunswick,  as  I  am 
now  able  to  recall  it,  may 
afford  an  opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  the 
equipment  and  methods  of  the  druggists  of  New 
Jersey  of  half  a  century  and  more  ago,  and  of 
those  to-day,  as  also  an  opportunity  for  a  view  of  some 
of  the  remedial  agencies  that  were  then  poular,  their 
modes  of  preparation,  dispensing,  etc. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  business  had  divorced 
itself  from  two  of  its  illegitimate  afhnities,  it  still  re- 
tained, and  indeed  had  greatly  enlarged,  its  relations 
with  other  affinities  which  were  no  less  illegitimate  than 
those  which  it  had  discarded,  but  still  were  not  so  abso- 
lutely incongruous  as  they  with  the  art  and  calling  of 
an  apothecary.  The  population  of  the  city  was  not  suf- 
ficiently large  to  afford  a  very  substantial  patronage  to 
the  apothecary  department  proper.  Certainly,  it  was  not 
large  or  remunerative  enough  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 
for  wealth  of  those  who  \vere  engaged  in  it.  And.  as  the 
town  was  then,  and  for  many  years  later  continued  to 
be,  the  chief  market  and  source  of  supplies  for  the  farm- 
ers and  country  dealers  in  the  section  extending  from 
Rahway  and  Plainfield  on  the  east,  to  Somerville,  Clin- 
ton, Flemington  and  Easton  on  the  north,  and  to  Prince- 
ton, Trenton,  Allentown  and  Freehold  on  the  west  and 
south,  the  New  Brunswick  druggists  included  in  their 
stock,  paints,  oils,  dye  stuffs,  varnishes,  window  glass, 
bakers',  fullers',  and  hatters'  articles,  lime,  sand,  tar 
and  ship  chandlery,  snuff,  spices,  liquors,  etc.  I  observe, 
in  passing,  that  liquors  were  only  sold  by  druggists  by 
the  bottle  or  by  the  pint,  quart  or  gallon.  I  never  kn  ,'W 
or  heard  of  any  having  been  sold  by  them  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises.  Moreover,  their  sale  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  wines  and  brandy.  Whiskey,  rum,  and 
the  like,  were  seldom,  if  ever,  sold  by  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  these  unrelated  branches 
constituted  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  stock  and  sales 
of  the  druggists  of  that  day,  it  was  the  apothecary  de- 
partment which  chiefly  occupied  their  time  and  thoughts, 
and  which  gave  their  business  the  special  distinction  and 
consideration  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  popular  estimation. 
For  the  apothecary  was  then  popularly  rated  as  a  quasi- 

•Read  before  the  Xew  Brunswick  Historical  Club. 
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professional,  perhaps  because  the  art  and  mystery  of  his 
calling  deniandeil  a  lonpiT  trniniiig  and  a  higher  intelli- 
gence for  its  mastery  than  that  of  any  other  mercantile 
or  mechanical  pnrsnit,  anil,  besides,  involved  a  much 
greater  degree  of  responsibility.  Beside  the  ordinary 
merchant,  the  apothecary  was  comparatively  learned.  He 
knew  something  of  I-atin.  and  assumed  to  know  much 
more  of  it  than  he  really  did;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  familiarity  with  it  seldom  extended  beyond  the 
officinal  names  of  his  drugs,  medicines,  tinctures,  herbs, 
etc.  But  this,  small  tliough  it  was.  was  considered  a 
mark  of  distinction  by  the  multitude,  who  regarded  with 
unaffected  adndiation  the  learning  displayed  by  the  man 
or  lad  who  glibly  rolled  off  such  long  and  thundering 
terms  as  "aijua  picis  liquidit"  for  tar-water;  "adeps  suil- 
lus  pneparatus,"  or  "axungia  porcina"  for  common  lard, 
"sulphus  aluniinjc  et  potassa?"  for  alum;  "tiiictura  opii 
camphorata"  for  paregoric;  "stannum"  for  tin;  "amy- 
lum"  for  starch;  "mel  despumatum"  for  honey;  "extrac- 
tum  glycyrrhiza"  for  licorice;  "carbo  ligni"  for  char- 
coal; "sinapis  nigra"  for  common  mustard;  "serum  bo- 
vinum"  for  common  tallow;  "triticum  hybernuin"'  for 
common  wheat  flour;  "aqua  pluvialis"  for  common  rain 
water,  etc. 

But  this  little  pedantry  aside,  the  druggist  of  that 
period  was  really  possessed  of  more  than  average  intel- 
ligence, and  had  acquired  a  large  amount  of  more  or 
less  precise  knowledge  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  uses, 
preparation,  and  dispensing  of  medicines.  He  was  us- 
ually the  first  one— even  before  the  physician— to  whom 
the  people  had  recourse  in  sudden  emergencies,  or  on  the 
access  of  most  of  the  common  ailments;  and  he  pre- 
scribed and  administered  medicines  with  a  free  hand, 
and  generally  with  prudence  and  success.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  know  how  to  treat  promptly,  burns,  scald?, 
sprains,  frost-bites  and  flesh  wounds,  cases  of  simp.e 
poisoning  and  attacks  of  diarrhcea,  cholera  morbus  and 
cholera;  and,  generally,  he  did  so  as  skillfully  as  any 
physician   could   do. 

The  druggist  of  that  day  was  as  ignorant  of  chemistry 
as  a  science  as  are  the  majority  of  the  druggists  of  to- 
day. His  chemical  knowledge  was  a  mere  smattering. 
He  knew  the  officinal  names  of  the  comparatively  lim- 
ited number  of  "chemicals"  that  were  then  embraced  in 
the  pharmacopa?ia.  and  was  familiar  with  their  medi- 
cinal properties,  doses  and  uses.  He  knew  which  of 
them  had  a  chemical  affinity  for.  and  which  were  in- 
compatible with,  some  other;  and  also  in  what  men- 
struum each  was  soluble,  and  in  what  vehicle  it  was 
best  administered.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  tests  and 
reagents,  and  could  not  only  skillfully  distinguish  one 
chemical  from  another,  but  was  a  good  judge  of  its 
quality,  as  well  as  of  the  qualities  of  medicines  gen- 
erally. There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  palm  off  upon 
him  for  genuine,  powdered  opium,  or  ipecacuanha,  or 
rhubarb,  or  aloes,  which  had  been  adulterated  with 
powdered  licorice  root  or  some  other  comparatively  cheap 
substance;  or  Egyptian  for  Turkey  opium;  or  sophisti- 
cated for  pure  cream  of  tartar,  powdered  ginger,  or  ar- 
row root;  or  roots  and  barks  from  which  the  properties 
had  been  partially  extracted  by  infusion  or  otherwise, 
for  those  which  had  not  been  tampered  with.  He  could 
detect  the  cheat  on  the  instant  by  touch  or  sight,  just 
as  he  could  detect  a  bad  bill  or  a  counterfeit  shilling; 
and  the  wholesale  dealer  who  attempted  to  "turn  an 
honest  penny"  in  this  way  at  his  expense  would  quickly 
find  out  that  he  had  "waked  up  the  wrong  customer." 
But  with  all  this  knowledge  and  a  remarkable  skill  in 
manipulation,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  elemen- 
tary chemical  constituents  of  the  medicines  which  he 
handled,  or  of  their  nature  and  proportions,  nor,  gen- 
erally, of  purely  chemical  principles,  processes,  and  op- 
erations. 

The  druggist  of  those  days,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
was  far  more  completely  the  master  of  his  business  gen- 


erally, in  the  line  of  the  manufacture  of  medicines,  than 
is  the  druggist  of  to-day.  for  the  reason  that  uumlxTless 
articles  which  are  now  bought  by  him  ready-made  were 
then  home-made.  The  druggist  of  those  days  spread  all 
his  own  plasters,  and  spread  them  r.ipidly  and  with  skill 
and  elegaiiie.  To  spread  a  compound  burgundy  pitch 
plaster  (luickly  and  neatly  was  one  of  the  first  lessons 
of  his  novitiate.  He  prepared  his  own  blue  mass,  his 
own  syrups,  perfumery,  medicated  waters,  confections, 
conserves,  cerates,  ointments,  filasters.  liniments,  tinc- 
tures and  "preparations,"  techiiicall.v  so  called.  He 
made  his  own  pills  of  all  the  standard  kinds  set  forth  iu 
the  Dispensatorj-,  chief  in  demand  among  which  were 
the  compound  cathartic,  compound  aloes,  compound  iron, 
compound  colocyuth.  compound  rhubarb,  aloes  and 
myrrh,  asafietida,  quinine,  guaiacum,  opium,  etc.,  as, 
also,  his  own  powders  of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception 
of  I'eruviau  bark,  jalap,  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha,  and  a 
few  others.  He  manufactured  his  own  soda  water  and 
fruit  syrups,  his  own  soda  and  seidlitz  powders,  his  own 
inks,  sealing  wax.  copal,  japau.  and  black  varnishes,  his 
own  putt.v,  boiled  lin.seed  oil.  pre))Uied  fish  oil  for  paint- 
ing, etc.,  and  he  was  an  adept  in  mixing  paints  of  all 
colors  for  retailing,  and  iu  preparing  a  multitude  of  other 
things  which  need  not  be  now  specified. 

I  have  said  that  the  druggist  then  made  his  own  tinc- 
tures and  powders.  The  former  were  prepared  in  the 
primitive  wa.v,  by  digestion,  and  not  by  the  more  perfect 
process  of  displacement  which  was  introduced  later. 
Such  tinctures,  as  laudanum,  paregoric,  colchicum,  rhu- 
barb, and  the  simple  and  compound  tinctures  of  bark 
and  aloes,  which  were  the  kinds  most  largely  in  demand, 
were  prepared  in  five  gallon  demijohns,  each  of  which 
had  a  label  tied  around  its  neck  like  a  white  collar,  on 
which  the  date  of  the  original  preparation  was  written 
and  the  number  of  days  it  must  undergo  digestion;  and 
ri'gularly  thrice  a  day  or  oftener  it  was  the  duty  of  us 
junior  clerks  to  agitate  it  briskly,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
process.  Tinctures  which  were  not  in  so  great  demand 
were  made  in  gallon,  half-gallon,  or  quart  tincture  bot- 
tles similarly  labeled  and  subjected  to  a  similar  agita- 
tion. 

The  process  of  powdering  was  always  a  laborious,  and 
sometimes  a  very  trying,  one,  to  the  unfortunate  whose 
fate  it  was  to  effectuate  it.  And  when  the  substance 
was  to  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  many  dis- 
tressing hours  were  the  lot  of  the  operator.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  when  the  substance  to  be  so  reduced 
was  canella  bark,  squills,  scammony  and,  most  intolera- 
ble of  all.  hellebore  root  and  gum  gamboge.  Such  sneez- 
ing as  was  provoked  by  the  hellebore,  and  such  sore 
e.ves  and  noses — especially  noses — as  were  caused  by  the 
gamboge,  were,  in  the  expressive  vernacular  of  that  day, 
"  a  caution!"  The  effect  of  each  was  simply  intolera- 
ble, as  any  one  who  is  curious  on  the  subject  may  learn 
by  experiment.  The  experience,  I  promise  him,  will 
make  an  indelible  impression  alike  upon  his  olfactories 
and    his    memory. 

The  home-made  syrups  of  that  day  were  much  richer, 
denser,  and  more  limpid  than  are  those  we  are  now  ac- 
customed to  see.  They  were  invariably  made  of  the 
best  loaf  sugar,  assisted  in  the  process  of  clarification 
by  the  whites  of  eggs  or  Russia  isinglass.  Lemon  syrup 
was  prepared  from  simple  syrup  by  the  addition  of  the 
requisite  amount  of  a  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid 
to  give  it  the  necessary  acidity,  and  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  essence  of  lemon  to  impart  the  proper 
flavor.  All  the  fruit  syrups — raspberry,  strawberry, 
blackberry,  pineapple,  etc.,  were  made  direct  from  the 
fruit  instead  of  by  the  aid  of  the  factitious  and  unwhole- 
sonie  flavoring  essences  which  are  now  too  commonly 
employed. 

My  mention  of  burgundy  pitch  plasters  in  my  list  of 
home-made  articles  recalls  au  amusing  incident  in  my 
very  early  experience.     My  entrance  on  the  calling  of  a 
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druggist  was  in  the  first  "cholt'iii  year,"  1832,  iu  the 
midst  of  the  panic  created  by  that  dread  epidemic.  Let 
me  premise  my  relation  of  the  incident  l-y  saying  that 
this  panic  was  liysterical,  ungorernable  and  universal- 
shared  iu  alike  by  all  ages,  from  childhood  to  "tottering 
eld."  The  odor  of  chloride  of  lime  pervaded  the  entire 
atmosphere  inside  our  city  limits,  and  a  bottle  of  Labar- 
ruque's  Solution  (solution  of  chlorinated  soda)  formed  a 
part  of  the  outfit  of  every  household.  The  curbstones 
throughout  the  town  were  all  white-washed  diligently 
and  repeatedly,  and  our  gutters  flowed  with  a  semi- 
fluid paste  of  quick-lime  and  the  chloride  of  lime.  People 
shunned  fruits  and  vegetables  as  if  they  were  poison. 
Nearly  every  man,  woman  and  child  was  provided  with 
a  charm  or  amulet  in  the  form  of  a  camphor-bag,  which 
was  suspended  from  the  neck  and  worn  next  the  skin 
just  under  the  breast-bone,  and  generally  one  was  also 
carried  in  the  pocket,  where  it  might  be  easily  reached 
by  the  owner,  to  be  held  under  his  nose  when  feeling  a 
passing  qualm  or  when  traversing  some  unsavory  local- 
ity. Almost  the  entire  population  dosed  themselves  in- 
dustriously from  morning  till  night  with  oil  of  cajeput, 
spiced  brandy,  tinctures  of  ginger,  camphor,  cloves  and 
cayenne  pepper,  and  other  stimulating  preparations,  and 
wore  burgundy  pitch  plasters,  ad  libitum,  on  the  breast 
or  stomach,  or  both.  The  first  salutations  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  last  at  night  were  the  cheerful  ones,  "Such 
and  such  an  one  was  attacked  with  cholera,"  or  "So-and- 
so  and  so-and-so  died  with  it  last  night,"  or  "There  have 
been  so  many  new  cases  and  so  many  deaths  to-day." 
The  grand  staples  of  conversation  on  the  streets,  at  the 
market-house,  iu  the  cigar-shops,  and  at  all  the  other 
headquarters  of  town  gossip,  were  cramps,  rice-water 
discharges,  collapse,  and  sudden  death,  with  which  our 
citizens  frightened  one  another  till  each  fancied  that  he 
saw  symptoms  of  the  pestilence  in  some  other,  or  felt 
them  in  his  own  bowels. 

One  Sunday  morning,  when  the  epidemic  was  at  its 
worst  and  the  panic  at  its  height,  I  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  store  while  my  elders  snatched  a  little  needed  re- 
laxation from  the  long  strain  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.  I  had  become  quite  familiar  with  the  com- 
mon cholera  remedies  and  the  doses  in  which  they  should 
be  administered,  and  had  been  specially  coached  for  the 
occasion  by  the  head  clerk,  who  was  an  experienced 
pharmacist.  Of  course,  I  felt  highly  important  over  the 
trust  that  was  reposed  in  me,  and  also  felt  several  inches 
taller  in  consequence.  As  fortune  would  have  it,  my 
first  customer  was  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  known 
from  my  very  early  boyhood.  He  was  a  theological  stu- 
dent, some  28  or  30  years  old,  and  in  after  years  a  pop- 
ular clergyman — a  large,  fine-looking,  florid  complexioned 
and  robust  man,  usually  full  of  life  and  overflowing 
with  gayety  and  animal  spirits.  He  now  came  rushing 
into  the  store,  wearing  a  most  dejected  and  woe-begone 
appearance.  "Charley,"  he  exclaimed,  after  looking 
around  in  vain  for  the  head  clerk,  "Where  is  Boyer?" 
"Gone  out,  sir,  for  a  little  while  to  get  some  rest."  I  re- 
plied. "Great  heavens!"  he  cried,  "What  shall  I  do? 
I'm  going  to  have  an  attack  of  cholera!"  I  assured  him 
that  1  could  give  him  whatever  was  necessary,  if  he 
would  only  describe  his  symptoms;  and  I  ran  glibly  over 
the  names  of  various  preparations  suited  to  various 
cases.  But  he  vowed  he  would  have  none  of  them.  What 
he  wanted— and  he  would  have  nothing  else — was  a  bur- 
gundy-pitch plaster  which  should  extend  from  just  below 
his  throat  down  to  and  below  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and 
although  we  had  an  abundance  of  ready-made  plasters 
on  hand,  which  I  showed  him,  none  of  them  approached 
these  large  proportions. 

Now.  if  there  was  one  thing  I  could  do  better  than 
another,  it  was  to  spread  a  plaster,  since  I  had  been 
sedulously  drilled  by  Boyer  in  that  specialty  till  I  was 
an  expert  at  it.  So,  I  very  confidently  assured  my  friend 
that  I  could  spread  a  plaster,  the  mixture  for  which  was 


always  ready,  and  had  only  to  be  melted,  as  well  as 
Boyer  or  any  one  else.  "Well,  then,"  he  said,  "get 
about  it  as  quick  as  lightning."  I  placed  the  plaster  over 
an  alcohol  lamp,  and  while  it  was  melting  got  out  the 
sheep  skin  on  which  to  spread  it.  My  friend  then  traced 
on  the  skin  the  outline  of  a  huge  pear-shaped  plaster, 
some  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches  long  from  ai)ex  to  base, 
and  I  speedily  cut  the  skin  according  to  his  patteru,  after 
which  I  spread  it  thickly  with  the  plaster,  in  obedience 
to  his  repeated  injunctions  not  to  be  afraid  of  putting 
on  too  much  of  it.  He  was  a  very  hairy  man— his  breast 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  abdomen  being  covered 
with  a  thick  silken  growth:  and  before  coming  to  our 
store  he  had  shaved  this  off,  so  that  the  plaster  should 
have  a  chance  to  adhere  to  the  skin  properly.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  had  the  plaster  in  readiness;  and,  re- 
tiring with  him  to  a  back  room,  I  clapped  it  on,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  warm  spatula  made  it  adhere  beautifully 
at  every  point.  No  sooner  was  it  on,  and  its  genial 
warmth  perceptible  than  my  mercurial  friend  regained 
all  his  wonted  elasticity  of  spirits.  His  fears  abated;  his 
dejection  vanished,  he  complimented  me  highly  on  my 
dexterity,  buttoned  himself  up,  humming  a  gay  tune  the 
while,  which,  I  lament  to  say,  was  not  a  psalm  tune,  and 
left  the  store  cheerfully  slapping  his  breast  and  stomach, 
and  declaring  that  he  already  felt  like  another  man. 

The  sequel  now  remains  to  be  related.  A  day  or  two 
afterward  my  friend  again  visited  me,  as  anxious  this 
time  to  get  that  "confounded  plaster"  off,  as  he  had  been 
on  his  former  visit  to  get  it  on.  Scratching  and  rubbing 
his  breast  and  stomach  like  a  madman,  declared  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  on  account  of  the  intolera- 
ble itching  caused  by  the  confounded  plaster.  He  had 
tried  again  and  again  to  get  it  off,  but  it  was  no  use;  it 
stuck  closer  than  a  brother,  and  on  his  last  attempt  to 
dislodge  it  his  skin  had  given  way,  and  now  he  was  in 
torture.  It  seems  that  in  the  interval  the  hair  which 
he  had  shaved  off  had  begun  to  grow  again,  and  had 
caused  a  degree  of  irritation,  which,  added  to  that  which 
naturally  resulted  from  the  rubefacient  properties  of  the 
plaster,  "had  now  become  unbearable.  Well,  we  took  him 
again  into  the  back  room,  where  Boyer  and  I,  by  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  scissors  and  the  application  of  heated  spat- 
ulas, after  an  hour  or  two's  hard  work,  and  numberless 
groans  and  ejaculations,  finally  rid  our  friend  and  patient 
of  his  blanket-plaster,  and  put  a  cooling  dressing  on  his 
inflamed  bosom  and  abdomen.  He  had  had  a  pretty  live- 
ly experience,  one  which  he  remembered  for  many  a  day. 
But,  he  didn't  get  the  cholera! 

{To  be  amtiniud.) 


COAL  TAR  DYES  AND  DIGESTION.-The  effect 
which  coal-tar  colors  may  exert  upon  digestive  ferments 
has  received  attention  at  the  hands  of  H.  A.  Weber  (Jr. 
Am.  Ch.  Soc,  Ph.  .Ir.),  who  has  experimented  upon  pep- 
sin and  pancreatin  with  selected  dyes  in  common  use  by 
confectioners  and  others.  For  the  experiments  on  peptic 
digestion  the  color  to  be  tested  was  added  to  the  follow- 
ing mixture:  Hydrochloric  acid  solution  (0.2  per  cent.), 
100  cc:  pepsin,  0.020  gm.;  blood  fibrin  preserved  in  al- 
cohol, 1.0  gram.  The  fibrin  was  washed  with  water  be- 
fore use  to  remove  alcohol,  and  excess  of  water  removed 
by  pressing  between  filter  paper.  The  mixture  was 
placed  in  a  test-tube  and  heated  on  a  water-bath  at  a 
temperature  of  38^  to  40°  until  the  fibrin  was  as  far  as 
possible  dissolved.  Under  these  circumstances,  oroline 
or  acid  yellow  was  found  to  exert  a  marked  injurious 
effect  upon  peptic  digestion,  but  no  effect  was  produced 
bv  saffoline  (acridine  red),  magenta,  or  methyl  orange 
under  similar  conditions.  The  mixture  used_  for  the  ex- 
periments on  pancreatin  was  as  follows:  >>  ater.  100  c. 
c  sodium  bicarbonate,  1.5  gram;  pancreatin,  O.d  gram; 
fibrin  1  0  gram,  and  in  this  case  the  action  of  the  fer- 
ment was  unaffected  by  oroline  yellow.  On  the  other 
hand,  saffoline,  magenta,  and  methyl  orange  completely 
stopped  the  action  of  pancreatin  in  strong  solutions  and 
retarded  it  to  a  marked  extent  in  weaker  ones. 
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(Omllnued  from  page  788  Dec.  IT.  189li. 
LIST  OF  REACTIONS  AND  REAGENTS  ACCORD- 
ING TO  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS. 

I^GER'S. — Ucagent  for  Bismuth.— A  solution  of  ciu- 
chonin  nitrate  with  potassium  iodide,  which  produces 
%vith  bismutli  salts  a  dark-red  precipitate. 

liEII.MANN'S?.— Test  for  Glucose.— The  substance  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  alcoholic  potassium  hydrate  added, 
followed  by  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  then  warmed. 
If  glucose  is  present,  red  suboxide  of  copper  precipi- 
tates. 

I.E  NOBLE'S.— Test  for  Acetone  in  Urine.— On  add- 
ing sodium  niiroprusside  and  aqua  nnimonia  to  the 
urine  containing  acetone,  a  violet  color  is  produced. 

I.EISMKR'S.— Test  for  Glucose  in  Urine.- A  mixture 
of  '>  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  satranin,  1  cc.  of 
urine  and  2  cc.  of  sodium  liydrate  solution  are  heated 
to  boiling;  if  glucose  is  present  a  decoloration  of  the  so- 
lution follows. 

LENZ'S.— Test  for  Pilocarpin. — On  triturating  the  al- 
kaloid or  its  salt  with  100  p.  of  calomel  a  gray  to  black 
coloration  ensues,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  calomel. 
According  to  Nngclvoort,  the  alkaloid  is  first  prepared 
from  the  nitrate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  shak- 
ing with  chloroform. 

LEPAGE'S.— Reagent  for  Alkaloids.— See  Marme'3 
Test. 

LETHEBY'S.— Aniline. Test.— When  heated  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide  (50°  C.), 
aniline  gives  a  blue  coloration. 

LEWIN'S.— Test  for  Biliary  Colors.— The  urates, 
■which  separate  on  exposing  the  sample  to  cold,  are  fil- 
tered off,  washed,  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  tested  ac- 
cording to  Gmelin. 

LEWIN'S.— Baudouin's  Test. 

LEX'S— Phenol  Test.— A  solution  of  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite (1  :  20)  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
phenol:  a  green  coloration  ensues,  which  turns  blue  on 
warming.  Cotton  tHodifies  this  by  employing  bromine 
water  in  place  of  the  hypochlorite. 

LIEBEN'S— Acetone  Test.— To  the  solution  fdistillate 
from  urine),  a  solution  of  iodized  potassium  iodide  with 
a  few  drops  of  potassium  hydrate  is  added.  If  acetone 
is  present  iodoform  is  formed.  Alcohol  gives  this  same 
reaction.     (Compare  Gunning's  Test.) 

LIEBERMANX'S-Test  for  Cholesterin.— A  solution 
of  a  compound  of  cholesterin  in  acetic  anhydride  to 
which  chloroform  has  been  added  is  colored  rose  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  color  quickly  changes  to 
blue  and  then  green. 

LIEBERMAXX'S— Phenol  Reaction.— On  warming 
phenol  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  5  per  cent,  of  so- 
dium nitrite  has  been  dissolved,  a  blue  color  is  produced. 
The  addition  of  water  causes  a  brown  coloration. 

LIEBERJIAXN'S.— Test  for  Diazo-and  Xitroso-Com- 
pounds.— These  bodies,  when  added  to  a  mixture  of  phe- 
nol and  sulphuric  acid,  produce  intense  colorations. 

LIEBIG'S— Prussic  Acid  Test.— Hydrocyanic  acid,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  potassium  hydrate  solution  and  am- 
monium sulphydrate  have  been  added,  when  evaporated 
and  the  residue  rendered  slightly  acid  (HC'l),  will  give  a 
blood  red  coloration  upon  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride. 

LIEBIG'S— Quinine  Test.— 0.5  gram  of  quinine  sul- 
phate is  shaken  with  5  cc.  of  ether  (0.72.8  sp.  gr.)  and 
Ice.  of  ammonium  hydrate  (10  per  cent.)  in  a  well  stop- 
pered reagent  glass;  on  standing,  two  clear  layers  should 
separate.  Any  turbidity  indicates  the  presence  of  cin- 
chonin,  or  other  side  alkaloids.  Compare  Kerner,  Scha- 
fer,  de  Trij. 

LIEBIG'S— Test  for  Cystin.— Cystin  prepared  from 
urine  sediment  on  boiling  with  a  solution  of  lead  oxide 
in  caustic  soda  causes  a  precipitation  of  lead  sulphide. 

LIFSCHUETZ'S— Cellulose  Solvent.— A  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 


LINDE'S— Test  for  Glycerin  in  Fluid  Extracts.— 

1.  The  sample  is  made  slightly  alkaline  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  then  mixed  with  powdered 
borax  on  a  watch-glass.  This  mixture  gives  a  green 
tinged  (lame  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ignited. 

2.  Red  litmus  paper  is  saturated  with  a  concentrated 
.solution  of  borax,  whereby  it  is  turned  blue.  This  ia 
then  moistened  with  the  above  (1)  alkaline  solution  con- 
taining glycerin,  when  a  reddening  occurs  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  the  proportion  of  glycerin  present. 
(Compare  llager's  Glycerin  Test.) 

LIXDO'S— Test  for  Alkaloids.— The  alkaloid  is  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  chloride  added.  Color 
reactions  are  produced.  (See  Hager,  Pharm.  Praxis. 
III.,  04.) 

LIXDO'S— Test  for  Nitrates  and  Nitrites.— Nitrates 
and  nitrites  give  a  violet  coloration  when  added  to  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (15  per  cent.),  followed  by  a 
like  quantity  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  resorcin  and 
2  cc.  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

LIXDO'S — Test  for  Saccharine. — The  saccharine  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  to 
the  residue  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
drate in  50  per  cent,  alcohol  are  added,  and  on  warming, 
blue,  violet  and  red  colorations  are  obtained. 

LIPP'S— Test  for  Dextrine.— To  a  (cold)  saturated  so- 
lution of  lead  acetate,  heated  to  60°  C,  lead  oxide  is 
added  until  a  solid  mass  is  obtained,  then  after  a  time  it 
is  extracted  with  water  and  filtered.  The  resulting  solu- 
tion when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  dextrine  gives  a 
white  precipitate. 

LOEFFLER'S— Methylene  Blue  Solution.- This  stain 
for  tuberculosis  bacilli  consists  of  a  mixture  of  30  vol- 
umes of  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene 
blue  and  100  volumes  of  potassium  hydrate  solution 
(1   :  10,000). 

LIVACHE'S— Test  for  Fatty  Oils.— This  test  consists 
in  noting  the  increase  of  weight  sustained  when  the  oil 
is  triturated  with  finely  subdivided  load. 

LOEWE'.S— Glucose  Test.— The  reagent  contains  16  ' 
grams  of  copper  sulphate,  04  grams  of  water,  80  cc.  so- 
dium hydrate  solution  (1.34)  and  6  to  8  grams  of  gly- 
cerin. Solutions  of  glucose  or  urine  containing  sugar 
give  a  red  precipitate  on  heating  with  this  reagent.  For 
quantitative  work  the  reagent  should  contain  1.5.621 
grams  of  cupric  hydrate  (from  40  grams  of  crystallized 
copper  sulphate),  which  is  dissolved  (in  moist  condition) 
in  a  mixture  of  30  grams  glycerin,  SO  cc.  of  sodium  hy- 
drate solution  (1.34)  and  160  cc.  of  water.  After  solu- 
tion has  taken  place  water  is  added,  to  make  up  to  1,155 
cc.  Each  10  cc.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0.05  gram 
glucose. 

LOWEXTHAL'S— Test  for  Glucose.— A  solution  of  60 
grams  of  tartaric  acid,  240  grams  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  5  grams  of  crystallized  ferric  chloride  in  500  cc.  of 
hot  water.  Solutions  containing  glucose  when  boiled  with 
this  reagent  give  a  brown  precipitate. 

LOOF'S — Morphine  Test  Solution. — Froehde's  reagent 
in  different  degrees  of  concentration,  whereby  various 
color  reactions  are  obtained.  (See  Apoth.  Ztg.,  '95,  449.) 
LUCHIXI'S — Alkaloidal  Reagent. — A  solution  of  po- 
tassium bichromate  in  hot,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Veratrin  gives  a  yellow  color  with  this  reagent. 

LUECKE'S — Test  for  Hippuric  Acid. — Hippuric  acid 
is  boiled  and  evaporated  to  dryness  with  concentrated  ni- 
tric acid.  The  residue  on  heating  gives  off  the  odor  of 
nitrobenzol. 

LUGOL'S  SOLUTION— Test  for  Albumen.— This  re- 
agent consists  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide, 
acidified   with  acetic  acid. 

LUXGE'S— Test  for  Xitrous  Acid.— This  depends  upon 
Gries's  Test  with  sulphanilic  acid  and  alpha-naphthyla- 
mine,  in  which  the  reagents  are  kept  in  solution  with  di- 
lute acetic  acid.    Fluids  containing  nitrous  acid  give  a 
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red  color.ition  with  this  reagent.  Qnantitntivt'lr,  the  re- 
agent is  applioil  in: 

LUN'tiE  AND  I.EVOFF'S-Test  for  Nitrous  Acids.— 
The  solution  consists  ol!  0.1  of  alpha-naphthylaniiiie  dis- 
solved in  100  cc.  (if  water,  5  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  1  gram  of  sulphanilic  acid,  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of 
water.  .V  standard  nitrite  solution  is  prepared  liy  dis- 
solving 0.049;^  gram  of  sodium  nitrite  in  100  cc.  of  water. 
Of  this  solution,  10  cc.  arc  taken  .ind  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  make  up  to  100  cc.  Each  1  cc. 
of  this  solution  contains  1-100  milligram  of  nitrite  nitro- 
gen. Into  each  of  two  cylinders  1  cc.  of  the  reagent,  40 
cc.  of  water  and  5  grams  of  sodium  acetate  are  placed; 
1  cc.  of  the  normal  solution  is  added,  and  to  the  other. 
the  solution  to  he  tested.  The  color  produced  is  com- 
pared with  that  produced  by  the  staudard. 

LUNGE  AND  LEVOFF'S.— Test  for  Nitric  in  pres- 
ence of  Nitrous  Acid. — This  is  applied  colorimetrically,  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  0.2  gram  of  brueine  in  100  cc.  of 
concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid.  A  normal  solution  is 
prepared  by  mixing  10  cc.  of  a  solution  of  0.0721  gram 
KNOj  in  100  cc.  of  water,  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  sufficient  to  make  100  cc.  One  cubic  centimeter  of 
this  normal  solution,  and  Ice.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested, 
are  mixed  with  1  cc.  of  brueine  solution.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  added  to  each  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  50  cc.  They 
are  then  heated  to  80°  C,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  yel- 
low color  compared.  Of  the  above  normal  solution  each 
1  cc.  is  equivalent  to  1-100  milligram  of  nitrate  nitro- 
gen. 

LUSTGARTEN'S— Tests  for  Iodoform.— 

1.  On  warming  a  little  phenol  with  potassium  hydrate 
solution  and  1  to  2  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodoform  a 
slight  reddish  precipitate  forms  which  dissolves  in  alco- 
hol with  a  like  color. 

2.  Resorcin  0.1  gram  and  a  piece  of  sodium  are  dis- 
solved in  5  cc.  of  alcohol,  5  drops  of  the  green  solution 
are  mixed  in  a  test  tube  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodo- 
form, and  the  ether  evaporated  cautiously.  A  cherry-red 
color  is  produced  which  is  destroyed  by  acids  and  re- 
stored by  alkalies. 

LUSTGARTEN'S— Test  for  Naphthols.— See  Wolff's 
Test. 

LUX'S— Test  for  Fat-Oils  in  Mineral  Oils.— Two  test 
tubes,  each  containing  a  few  cubic  eentimeters  of  the 
oil  to  be  tested,  are  immersed  in  a  paraffin  bath  heated 
to  210°  C,  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Into  one  a  few 
pieces  of  caustic  soda,  and  into  the  other  some  pieces  of 
metallic  sodium,  are  placed.  If  the  oil  contains  only  2 
per  cent,  of  a  fatty  oil,  either  one  or  the  other  sample 
■will  jellify. 

LYON'S— Mixture  for  Extracting  Strychnia.— This 
mixture  consists  of  3  volumes  of  ether  mixed  with  one 
volume  of  a  mixture  of  88  cc.  chloroform,  12  cc.  alco- 
hol and  2  cc.  of  aqua  ammonia.  It  is  used  for  the  ex- 
traction of  strychnin  and  brucin  by  agitation  process. 

MACLAGAN'S— Cocaine  Test.— To  50  cc.  of  a  1-10 
per  cent,  cocaine  solution,  2  to  3  drops  of  aqua  ammonia 
are  added,  the  sides  of  the  tube  vigorousl.v  rubVied  by  a 
glass  rod.  The  cocaine  precipitates  in  crystalline  form, 
while  any  amorphous  alkaloid  present  will  cause  a  milki- 
ness. 

MAISCH'S— Test  for  Curcuma.— See  Howie's  Test. 

MANDELIN'S— Allcaloidal  Reagent.— A  solution  of  1 
gram  of  ammonium  vanadate  in  200  grams  of  sulphuric 
acid  (concentrated).  It  gives  various  color  reactions 
with  alkaloids. 

MANGINI'S— Alkaloidal  Reagent.— Obtained  by  treat- 
ing 3  parts  of  potassium  iodide  and  16  parts  of  bismuth 
iodide  with  3  parts  of  h.vdrochloric  acid.  It  gives  brown 
precipitates  with  alkaloids.  Compare  Dragendorff's  Re- 
agent. It  has  the  advantage  over  the  latter  in  not  be- 
coming turbid  with  water. 

MANN'S— Test  for  Water  in  Alcohol,  Air,  etc.— One 
part  of  molybdic  acid  and  two  parts  of  citric  acid  are 


triturated  together,  then  fused  and  dissolved  in  water. 
In  this  solution  filler  paper  is  dipped  and  dried  at  100° 
C.  This  blue  paper  is  turned  white  in  moist  air,  or  with 
alcohol  or  ether  which  contains  water. 

M.VRECHAL'S— Test  for  Biliary  Colors.— On  adding 
2  or  3  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  an  acid  or  neutral 
urine,  an  emerald  green  color  is  produced,  it  biliary  col- 
ors are  present. 

MARME'S— Test  for  Alkaloids  (Potassio-cadmic-io- 
dido). — To  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  (4p.  to  12p.)  in  water,  cadmium  iodide  (2p.)  is 
added  to  sattiration,  this  is  then  mixed  with  a  like  vol- 
ume of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 
The  concentrated  solution  is  permanent,  but  not  in  di- 
luted condition.  It  gives  yellow  to  white  precipitates 
with  alkaloids. 

JIAKQUE'S— Test  for  Sparteine.— Sparteine  sulphate, 
when  warmed  with  %  of  its  weight  of  chromic  acid  gives 
n  green  color  (due  to  reduction);  also  an  odor  of  cicutin  is 
developed. 

MARSH'S— Test  for  Arsenic— (See  text-books  on 
Chemistry.) 

MASIN'S — Solution.— A  solution  of  potassio-mercuric- 
iodide  of  same  composition  as  Mayer's  Solution. 

MASSET'S— Test  for  Biliary  Colors.— See  Gmelin's 
Test. 

MAUGIN'S— Reagent.— An  ammoniaoal  oxychloride 
of  ruthenium,  used  for  miscroscopical  examination  of 
tissues. 

M.iUMENE'S— Test  for  Distinguishing  Oils.— The  in- 
crease of  temperature  produced  by  mixing  the  oil  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  noted;  drying  oils  generate 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  non-drying. 

M.\UMENE'S— Test  for  Glucose.— Skeins  of  white 
wool  are  dipped  in  a  33  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  chlo- 
ride and  dried.  When  moistened  with  a  glucose  solu- 
tion and  heated  to  130°  C,  the  threads  are  colored  brown 
to  black. 

MAYER'S- -ilkaloidal  Reagent.- A  solution  of  potas- 
sio-mercuric  iodide  made  by  dissolving  13. .546  grams  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  49.8  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in 
water  sufficient  to  make  one  liter.  Most  alkaloids  give  a 
white  precipitate  with  this  reagent  in  acid  solution.  This 
reagent  is  also  employed  in  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  alkaloids.  Sometimes  called  Phinta's,  Tanret's  or 
Winkler's  Reagent. 

MEIIU'S— Test  for  Albumin.— A  solution  of  phenol  1 
part,  acetic  acid  1  part,  and  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  2  parts, 
which  precipitates  albumen  in  presence  of  nitric  acid  or 
sodium  sulphate.  It  is  best  to  add  to  the  sample  of  urine 
one-half  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phate. 

MELLASSEZ'— Solution.— Used  in  preparing  Teich- 
mann's  hoemin-crystals.  A  solution  of  specific  gravity 
1.050  to  1.057,  containing  3.75  parts  of  mucilage  (prob- 
ably acacia),  1.S75  parts  of  sodium  sulphate,  1.03  parts 
of  sodium  chloride  and  100  parts  of  water. 

MERGET'S— Test  for  Mercury.— A  piece  of  gold  foil 
which  has  been  coated  with  mercury  (Dipping  the  foil 
in  a  sample  of  urine  containing  corrosive  sublimate,  to 
which  stannous  chloride  has  been  added)  is  enveloped  in 
tissue  paper,  this  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  which 
has  been  dipped  in  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution 
and  finally  the  whole  wrapped  in  a  dry  piece  of  filter 
paper.  The  enveloped  piece  is  pressed,  and  it  mercury 
is  present,  in  a  few  minutes  the  inner  side  of  the  filter 
paper  will  have  become  brown. 

MERGET'S— Test  for  Moisture.— Depends  upon  em- 
ployment of  such  salts  as  palladium  chloride  or  mer- 
curous  chloride,  which  possess  different  colors  in  the  an- 
hydrous and  hydrated  conditions.  (Compare  Mann's  Re- 
agent.) 

(To  be  co/:ttnued.) 
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THE  FOUNDATION    OP  CHEMISTRY  AS  A  QUAN- 
TITATIVE SCIENCE.* 

By  C.  A.  niLL. 

W'lirii  rondiiic  an  historical  account  of  oxiKTimental 
inquiries  made  long  ago  in  chemistry,  one  is  bound  to 
perceive  how  widely  the  science  of  to-day  differs  from 
the  alchemy  of  olden  times;  but  one  difference,  I  think 
forces  itself  upon  one  again  and  again,  viz.:  In  the  point 
of  view  from  which  any  new  discovery  is  regarded,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  followed  up,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  utilized.  To  instance  what  I  mean:  Our  ancestors, 
the  alchemists,  could  observe  that  s>  certain,  perhaps 
new,  substance  was  formed  when  two  bodies  were 
brought  together,  and  when  they  had  more  or  less  ex- 
amined the  properties  of  this  body,  and  had  given  it  a 
name,  tliey  were  content.  Now,  however,  when  we  re- 
mark the  formation  of  a  substance  under  certain  6xed 
conditions,  we  attempt  to  determine  how  much  of  it  is 
formed  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  reacting  bodies. 
For  modern  chemistry  is  a  quantitative  science:  to  assert 
that  chemistry  is  more  than  this  is  also  correct:  but  that 
in  its  truest  and  most  important  aspects,  it  is  essen- 
tially a  science  of  measurement — whether  of  mass  or  of 
volume — probably  no  one  will  deny. 

The  ideas  held  by  some  chemists  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  in  some  respects 
in  advance  of  those  subsequently  held.  For  instance, 
Boyle,  who  was  altogether  far  ahead  of  his  contempo- 
raries, observed  that  the  "calces"  form  when  metals  are 
calcined  in  air.  weigh  more  than  the  original  metals, 
and  this  fact  was  later  ignored  by  Stahl.  Again,  the 
theory  of  combustion  put  forward  by  Hooke  and  Ma- 
gow  resembles  closely  the  one  we  now  believe  to  be  cor- 
rect. Magow,  in  1609.  shows  us  that  he  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  there  is  something  in  the  air  which 
combines  with  metals  when  the  latter  are  calcined. 

Unfortunately  for  chemistry  Magow  died  when  only 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  and  a  very  different  theory  of 
combustion  was  started  by  J.  J.  Becher.  This  chemist 
supposed  all  inorganic  matter  to  be  made  up  of  three 
"earths."  the  "mercuriat,"  the  "vitreous,"  and  the  "com- 
bustible." This  last  he  assumed  to  be  a  component  of 
all  combustible  bodies,  and  his  idea  of  combustion  was 
that  the  "combustible  earth."  or  "terra  pinguis"  escaped, 
the  other  component  or  components  of  the  substiinces  re- 
maing  behind.  When  metals  are  calcined  a  "calx"  re- 
sults: therefore,  argued  Becher,  the  metal  is  a  compound 
of  the  calx  with  "terra  pinguis."  Becher's  work  owes 
its  recognition  in  great  measure  to  the  subsequent  labors 
of  Stahl.  The  last  named  chemist  explained  the  phe- 
nomena of  combustion  and  the  like  pretty  much  as 
Becher  had;  before  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  several  principles  such  as  Becher's 
"terra  pinguis"  existed,  or  only  one.  Stahl  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter  alternative,  and  called  it  "phlogiston." 

In  the  overthrow  of  this  phlogiston  theory,  which  held 
sway  for  a  hundred  years,  and  in  the  recognition  of  the 
part  played  by  oxygen  in  combustion,  the  foundation  of 
modern  chemistry  consists;  and  it  was  only  by  careful 
quantitative  experiments  that  Priestley  and  Cavendish 
discovered  the  facts  which  enabled  Lavoisier  to  place 
modern  chemistry  on  a  firm  basis;  therefore,  if  chemistry 
as  we  know  it  had  not  been  first  a  quantitative  science, 
it  would  not  have  existed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Black  car- 
ried out  his  classical  researches  on  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Black  proved  that  the  car- 
bonates of  magnesium  and  calcium  (mild  alkalies)  on 
being  strongly  heated  became  caustic;  that  the  resulting 
caustic  alkalies  are  lighter  than  the  original  "mild"  al- 
kalies; and  that  this  ditterence  in  weight  is  due  to  the 
loss  of  "fixed  air"  (carbon  di-oxide).  Throughout  these 
investigations  into  the  composition  of  bodies  Black  made 

•  Read  before  the  Chemists'  Assistants'  Association.  Ab- 
stract in  Br.   and   Col.   Dr. 


the  balance  an  essential  part,  so  these  experiments  may 
be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  quantitative  chemistry. 

Tlie  latter  part  of  last  century  is  known  as  the  "pneu- 
matic period  '  of  chemistry,  because  chemists  paid 
so  much  attention  to  the  study  of  gases.  Many  analy- 
ses of  air  were  made,  and  various  were  the  reagent* 
used  for  absorbing  the  oxygen.  I'ricstley  used  nitric 
oxide  for  his  "dephlogisticated  air" — a  method  which 
gave  very  variable  results;  Scheele  absorbed  his  "fire 
air"  with  ferrous  hydroxide,  ferrous  sulphide,  phospho- 
rus, etc.:  while  Cavendish,  carrying  out  a  suggestioa 
first  made  by  Volta,  exploded  with  hydrogen. 

Both  Boyle  and  Magow  knew  that  there  was  one  con- 
stituent of  the  air  which  supported  combustion  and  res- 
piration, but  neither  was  able  to  isolate  it.  Joseph 
Priestley  discovered  oxygen  in  1744,  two  years  after 
the  discovery  of  nitrogen  by  Rutherford.  There  is  lit- 
tle room  for  doubt  that  Scheele  prepared  oxygen  about 
three  years  before  Priestley's  discovery,  but  his  work 
was  unfortunately  not  made  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
scientific  world  till  a  much  later  date,  and  it  is  with 
Priestley's  discovery  that  we  are  concerned. 

Priestley  believed  firmly  in  the  phlogiston  theory, 
which  he  did  so  much  to  destroy;  though  he  mixed  hy- 
drogen with  air.  burnt  the  mixture,  and  noticed  the 
formation  of  water,  he  was  unable  to  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phenomenon.  Quick  in  his  reasoning,  and 
brilliant  in  his  discoveries,  he  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  Cavendish,  who  was  slow  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions, thorough  and  exhaustive  in  his  work,  and  above 
all.  and  more  than  any  one  before  him,  quantitative.  In 
1771  he  proved  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  to  be 
constant,  and  his  numbers  agree  well  with  the  most 
accurate  analyses  that  have  since  been  made.  He  also 
determined  the  proportions  of  air  and  hydrogen  which 
should  be  mixed  in  order  to  give  the  maximum  quantity 
of  water  on  explosion,  and  having  found  that  423  meas- 
ures of  hydrogen  phlogisticate  l.CKK)  measures  of  air, 
he  wrote:  "We  may  safely  conclude  that  when  they  are 
mixed  in  this  proportion  and  exploded,  almost  all  the 
inflammable  air,  and  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  com- 
mon air  lose  their  elasticity,  and  are  condensed  into 
dew."  Next  he  substituted  oxygen  for  air,  and  the 
result  of  exploding  "inflammable  air"  with  "dephlogisti- 
cated air"  in  certain  proportions  was  the  epoch-making 
discovery — the  importance  of  which  it  is  indeed  hard  to 
overestimate — of  the  quantitative  composition  of  water. 
Cavendish,  in  fact,  had  discovered  that  water  is  com- 
posed of  iuflammable  air  and  dephlogisticated  air  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  but  he  did  not  correctly  interpret  his 
own  results;  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  an  up- 
holder of  the  phlogiston  theory,  regarding  phlogiston  as 
identical  with  hydrogen,  but  afterwards,  changing  his 
opinion,  he  considered  hydrogen  to  be  a  compound  of 
phlogiston   with  water. 

James  Watt,  the  engineer,  was  nearer  the  truth  when 
he  wrote  to  Cavendish  saying,  "Water  is  composed  of 
dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  air." 

In  1772  Lavoisier  began  investigating  the  phenom- 
ena of  combustion.  He  found  that  when  phosphorus  is 
burnt,  not  only  is  there  no  loss  in  weight,  Imt  actually 
an  increase;  from  this  he  inferred  what  was  inevitable 
and  correct,  viz.,  that  a  portion  of  the  air  had  become 
"fixed.''  To  confirm  this  view  he  took  calx  of  lead  (that 
is,  the  substance  obtained  when  lead  is  heated  in  air, 
and  which  has,  therefore,  absorbed  some  air),  and  heated 
it  with  charcoal — there  was  a  liberation  of  gas..  Some 
experiments  were  made  by  Magow  and  Boyle,  Lavoisier 
repeated  and  amplified.  One  experiment  of  his  in  partic- 
ular I  should  like  to  mention:  A  retort  containing  some 
tin  was  sealed  up  and  weighed.  It  was  now  heated, 
and  then  weighed  again,  when  no  change  in  weight  was 
observed.  On  opening  the  retort  air  rushed  in,  and  it 
was  now  found  to  have  increased  in  weight.  The  tin, 
the  initial  weight  of  which  was   known,   was   now   re- 
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moved  and  weighed  again;  this  also  weighed  more  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  the  increase  in 
weight  of  the  tin  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  increase 
in  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus.  Hence,  Lavoisier 
concluded  tliat  the  absorption  of  air  is  tlic  causi^  of  the 
increase  of  weight  which  talics  place  on  calcination. 

liavoisier  had  a  goodl.v  array  of  facts  at  his  disposal, 
and  his  great  service  to  chemistry  consisted  in  deducing 
from  this  empirical  knowledge  rational  logical  conclu- 
sions. 

What  gave  him  a  clearer  insight  into  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  and  the  like  than  was  possessed  by  others, 
and  enabled  him  to  give  for  the  first  time  a  correct  ex- 
planation of  the  same,  was  the  fact  that  he  attached 
great  imjiortance  to  the  weight  of  the  initial  and  re- 
sultant substances  in  every  reaction,  making  the  bal- 
ance  his  constant   companion   in   every   investigation. 

The  metals,  and  combustible  bodies  generally,  were  re- 
garded as  compounds,  while  their  calces,  acids,  etc.  (that 
is.  their  oxidation  products)  were  regarded  as  elements. 

Lavoisier  exactly  reversed  this. 

Old    view: 

Metal  =  phlogiston  +  calx. 

I'hosphorus  =  phlogiston  +  phosphoric  acid. 

Modern  view: 

Metal  +  oxygen  ^  calx,  or  metallic  oxide). 

Phosphorus  -1-  oxygen  (  +  water)  =  phosphoric  acid. 

The  phlogistonists  regarded  combustion  as  a  decompo- 
sition; we  regard  it  as  a  combination. 

Quite  at  the  end  of  last  century  J.  B.  Richter  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  quantitative 
composition  of  metallic  salts.  The  doctrine  of  "propor- 
tions by  weight"  was  the  outcome  chiefly  of  this  work. 
Wenzel  had  already  proved  that  acids  and  bases  com- 
bined in  fixed  proportions,  when  Richter,  after  having 
shown  that  two  neutral  salts  give  rise  by  mutual  de- 
composition to  two  new  salts,  set  himself  the  task  of  de- 
termining the  proportions  of  acid  to  base  in  salts,  and 
from  his  own  experiments  he  deduced  his  far-reaching 
"Law  of  Neutralization,"  which  states  that  "the  quan- 
tities of  different  bases,  which  neutralize  a  given  fixed 
quantity  of  an  acid,  contain  the  same  amount  of  oxy- 
gen." 

Within  ten  years  of  Lavoisier's  death  appeared  Claude 
Berthollet's  "Essai  de  Statique  Chimique,"  in  which  he 
attempted  to  explain  chemical  action  on  a  purely  me- 
chanical hypothesis,  neglecting  altogether  the  existence 
of  chemical  affinity.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  by 
varying  the  mass  of  one  of  the  re-acting  bodies  in  a 
chemical  reaction,  the  resulting  body  would  be  varied 
in  composition,  so  that  Berthollet  maintained  that  there 
were  no  fi.xed  combining  proportions,  and  thought  he 
proved  that  the  oxides  of  a  metal  (in  the  case  of  a  metal 
forming  more  than  one  oxide)  contain  gradually  increas- 
ing amounts  of  oxygen.  Proust  showed,  however,  that 
BethoUet  had  analyzed  mixtures,  and  in  some  cases  hy- 
drates, and  proved  that  the  amounts  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  different  oxides  of  a  metal  are  fixed,  not 
variable,  and  that  they  increase  by  sudden  increments, 
not  gradually.  He  thus  discovered  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions,  but  his  analyses  were  not  sufficiently  ac- 
curate to  enable  him  to  deduce  this  law.  He  could  not 
see  that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  higher  oxides 
were  multiples  of  those  contained  in  the  lower  oxides, 
though  he  could  see  that  they  wore  fixed  and  increased 
abruptly,  so  it  was  left  for  John  Dalton  to  make  this 
discovery.  Dalton  stated  the  varying  quantities  of  an 
element  B,  which  combine  with  a  certain  fixed  quantity 
of  an  element  A  in  terms  of  this  fixed  quantity.  The 
multiple  proportions  were  then  obvious.  Without  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  experiments  which  led  to  the 
enunciation  of  Dalton's  atomic  theory,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  saying  that  he  analyzed,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  ethylene  and  methane,  carbon  mon-oxide  and  di- 
oxide, and  then  nitrous  oxide,  and  nitric  oxide;  and  from 


the  results  of  these  very  analyses  he  deduced  his  law  of 
multiple  proportions.  Dalton  did  not  stop  here,  however; 
he  sought  an  explanation  of  these  remarkable  numerical 
relations,  and  found  it  in  his  "atomic  hypothesis,"  which, 
now  that  it  is  universally  accepted,  we  designate  a 
"law."  Such  is  the  account  which  has  for  years  been 
accepted  as  correct,  but  quite  lately  further  evidence  on 
this  point  has  come  to  light  in  the  shape  of  some  of 
Dalton's  manuscript,  laborator.v  notebooks,  and  it  would 
seem,  as  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  tells  us,  that  Dalton  proposed 
his  atomic  theory  from  purely  physical  considerations, 
and  in  confirming  his  theory  by  the  chemical  analyses  of 
the  bodies  I  have  mentioned,  he  discovered  the  law  of 
nndtipic  proportions. 

The  latter  serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  su- 
periority of  quantitative  ideas  over  qualitative,  for  I 
may  remind  you  that  atomic  theories  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other have  been  kmiwn  for  more  than  2,000  years.  The 
theory  of  atoms  was  founded  by  Lucippus  and  Democri- 
tus  about  B.  C.  400.  Democritus  taught  that  the  uni- 
verse was  made  up  of  atoms,  homogenous  in  quality, 
heterogeneous  in  form;  that  these  atoms  combine  with 
one  another,  and  that  all  things  arise  from  the  infinite 
form,  order,  and  position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  com- 
binations. 

An  atomic  theory  was  propounded  shortly  before  Dal- 
ton's by  Mr.  AVilliam  Higgins.  In  this  the  author  held 
that  atoms  combine  to  form  the  molecules  of  compound 
bodies,  and  that  they  must  unite  singly,  or  by  twos  or 
threes  (!). 

Higgins  supposed  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  various 
elements  to  be  the  same.  Dalton  declared  them  to  be 
different,  and  that  "the  relative  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  are  the  proportions  by  weight  in  which  the 
elements  combine."    He  made  two  great. enunciations: 

1.  Every  element  is  made  up  of  homogeneous  atoms, 
whose   weight   is   constant. 

2.  Chemical  compounds  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  atoms  of  different  elements  in  the,  simplest  numerical 
proportions. 

Dalton's  hypothesis  was  a  chemical  one,  and  it  was 
a  quantitative  one,  and  these  two  differences  between 
it  and  other  atomic  theories  gave  it  the  place  it  noW 
holds  in  chemical  science. 


Palatable  Cascara  Preparations. 

By  LEO  C.  URBAN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

In  most  of  the  published  formuke  for  making  bitterless 
cascara  preparations,  calcined  magnesia  is  employed.  Re- 
cently Gilpin  gives  a  process  for  the  preparation  of  a  bit- 
terless cascara  in  which  the  same  agent  is  used.  The 
National  Formulary  process  for  making  aromatic  fluid 
extract  of  cascara  likewise  employs  calcined  magnesia 
for  the  removal  of  the  bitter  principle. 

The  same  results  are  obtained  liy  the  use  of  freshly 
slaked  lime  at  a  i)roportionally  lower  cost.  The  follow- 
ing formula  for  Aromatic  Fluid  Extract  of  Cascara  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  procedure: 

Cascara  sagrada 1,000  grams 

Licorice  root 150  grams 

Freshly   slaked   lime 100  grams 

The  lime  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  ground  drugs, 
and  the  mixture  kneaded  with  1,000  cc.  of  water.  This 
is  allowed  to  macerate  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  then 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  between  40°  C.  and  50°  C.  It 
is  then  moistened  with  400  cc.  of  a  menstruum  com- 
posed of 

500  cc.  alcohol 
2.'i0  cc.  glycerin. 
250  cc.  water. 

It  is  then  firmly  packed  in  a  percolator  and  the  balance 
of  the  menstruum  poured  upon  it,  followed  by  water 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  drug.  The  first  850  cc.  of  the 
percolate  are  reserved:  the  weaker  percolate  is  evap- 
orated to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  added  to  the  first  per- 
colate. The  aromatics,  say  12  cc.  of  compound  spirit  of 
orange,  are  added,  and  lastly  sufficient  dilute  alcohol  to 
make  1,000  cc. 

The  resulting  preparation  is  very  palatable,  and  pos- 
sesses the  cathartic  iirojierties  of  cascara  in  a  marked 
degree. — Phar.  Kev. 
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Question  Box 

TJ>e  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furo.'sh  our  subscribers  witb 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc 

Requests  for   Information   are   not  acknowledged  tv  mall  ao4 

ANOt'-'y^ovs  covML.\icArio\s  ifECEive  no  attention 


Unanswered  Query. 
(C.  E.  J.)  Topok.i.     Soo  nili-s  at  the  tup  of  this  column. 


Formula    Wanted. 

(M.  .7.    II. i   Roubiquefs  discovery. 


Almond  Cream. 
(G.  D.  S.)  See  this  journal.  .Ian.  li,  1897,  page  42. 


Aromatic  Elixir. 

(J.  K.)  Soc  papc  1(17.  Iiiitcil  States  Pharmacopceia. 


Oil  of  Stone. 

(S.  S.)  "Oil  of  Siune"  is  nn  olil  name  for  crude  petro- 
leum. 


Solution  of  Peptonates  of  Iron  and  Manganese. 

(D.  A.   B.)  .See  tlii.s  juuriial.  Oct.  17,   1S95,  page  490 
and  July  2,  1896,  page  13. 

Liver  Regulator. 
(J.  K.)  See  this  journal.  Xov.  12.  lS9i;.  page  632.    We 
cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  proprietary  article. 


Boiler  Compounds. 

(I.  K.)  See  this  journal.  Nov.  26.  1896.  page  698,  and 
Jan.  14.  1897.  page  41  iTurilication  of  Water).  We  can- 
not give  the  formula  for  the  proprietary  article. 

Manufacturers  of  Blowpipes. 

(J.  L.)  Any  manufacturer  upon  ref)uest  will  give  .vou 
information  as  to  the  best  blowpipe  for  analytical  pur- 
poses, jeweler's  work,  etc.  Addre.^s  Whitall.  Tatum  & 
Co.,  or  Fox,  Fultz  &  Co..  this  city. 

Magendle's  Solution. 

CI.  L.)  Magendie's  solution  contains  16  grains  of  mor- 
phine sulphate  to  the  fluid  onnce  of  distilled  water.  See 
formula  and  remarUs  in  National  Formulary,  revised 
edition.  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  proprietary 
preparation  you  name. 

Syrup  Pleurisy  Root. 

(W.  M.  R.)  We  know  of  no  specific  formula  for  a  prep- 
aration of  this  character.  A  formula  for  compound 
syrup  of  pleuri.sy  root  is  this  one: 

Fluid  extract  pleurisy  root 2  fl.  ounces 

Fluid  extract  ijiecac U  fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  opium  (aqueous) %  <i.  ounce 

Syrup 8  fl.  ounces 

Pleurisy  root  is  said  to  l>e  diaphoretic,  antispasmodic, 
tonic,  diuretic  and  carminative.  It  has  been  used  in  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs,  more  particularl.v  in 
pleurisy,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  catarrhal  affec- 
tions. 

Hair  lavlgorator. 

(R.  P.  C.)  Oil  of  bergamot  is  immiscible  in  aqueous  so- 
lutions, or  solutions  made  with  glycerine.  Hence  the 
difficulty  with  the  process  you  tried.  Here  is  a  formula 
■which  is  said  to  make  a  preparation  without  sediment: 
It  should  be  kept  from  light. 

Lead  acetate IV2  ounces 

Sodium  hyposulphite .5  "  ounces 

Glycerine   1      pint 

Alcohol 1.;  pint 

Oil  of  bergamot 2  "  fl.  drams 

Oil  bitter  almond 14  fl.  dram 

Rose  water   2  "  pints 

Water,  enough  to  make 1      gallon 

Dissolve  the  lead  acetate  and  sodium  hyposulphite, 
each  sei)arately  in  two  pints  of  hot  water,  and  mix  the 
solutions.    Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  alcohol,   adding  two 


pints  of  water,  and  rub  with  half  an  ounce  carbonate  of 
magnesium  in  a  mortar,  filter  and  aild  the  filtrate  to  the 
other  mixture,  then  add  the  glycerin  and  enough  water 
to  make  a  gallon. 

Tincture  Ferric  Chloride  and  Oil  of  Wlalergreen. 

i\V.  I'.  S.I  asks  how  to  dispense  the  following  prescrip- 
tion: 

Tincture  ferric  chloride V,  ounce 

Tincture  nux  vomica 5  drams 

Quinine  suljihate   20  grains 

Oil  of  gaultheria HI  drops 

Water  enotigh  to  make 8  ounces 

This  prescription  may  be  dispensed  as  written,  al- 
though it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prescriber  considered 
the  reaction  occurring  between  tincture  ferric  chloride 
and  oil  of  gaultheria  (methyl  salicylate),  violet-colored 
ferric  salicylate  being  produced  when  these  are  com- 
bined. If  dispensed,  the  mixture  should  be  sent  out 
bearing  a  "shake"  label. 

Female  Regulator. 

(I.  B.  W.)  We  do  not  give  the  formulas  for  proprietary 
prejjarations  because  we  cannot  vouch  for  their  accu- 
racy. I'roprietors,  as  a  rule,  keep  these  secret  and  chem- 
ical analysis  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  where  it 
is  able  to  estimate  exactly  the  composition  and  propor- 
tions of  a  preparation  made  up  wholly  or  in  part  of  sub- 
stances of  organic  derivation.  Whether  a  given  formula 
simulates  any  patent  medicine  you  are  quite  as  able  as 
we  are  to  decide.  Tlie  formulas  in  this  journal,  pages 
018  and  110.  May  14.  189*3,  and  .Ian.  28,  1897,  issues, 
respectively,  arc  typical  formulas  of  the  class  repre- 
sented by  the  compound  elixir  of  viburnum  opulus  of 
the  National  Formulary. 

Coloring  Benzine. 

iB.  F.  T.)  It  has  been  stated  that  l)enzine  and  allied 
petroleum  products  may  be  colored  by  alkanet  root,  but 
.some  experimenters  have  reported  very  unsatisfactory 
results.  Various  experiments  with  anilines  readily  ob- 
tainable in  stores  have  also  been  reported;  the  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  We  would  suggest  that  you 
experiment  with  some  of  the  aniline  colors  yourself. 
Write  to  the  dealers,  stating  plainly  that  you  want  color 
substances  soluble  in  benzine,  and  then  a  few  practical 
trials  will  show  you  the  degree  of  success  obtained.  If 
you  are  successful  with  your  experiments,  report  them 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  for  this  subject  has  never  been 
fully  investigated. 

flair  Restorative. 

(W.  il.  K.)  We  cannot  give  you  the  formula  for  the 
proprietary  preparation.  However,  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Era  Formulary,  may  answer  your  purpose: 

Castor  oil 2  quarts 

Mnseed  oil 4  ounces 

Tincture  cantharides 4  ounces 

Alcohol   13  quarts 

Bergamot  oil 2  ounces 

Lemon  oil 1  ounce 

Clove  oil   %  ounce 

Neroli  oil   2  drams 

Mix  the  two  fatty  oils  and  dissolve  them  in  the  alcohol 
by  agitation.  Then  add  the  tincture  of  cantharides  and 
the  perfumes,  and  color  red  with  cochineal  tincture  or 
henna  tincture. 


Transmission  of  Emmenagogues  and  other  Preparations  Through 

the  Vails. 

(A.  S.  S.)  Reference  to  the  United  States  postal  reg- 
ulations reveals  that  the  mails  may  be  used  for  the 
transmission  of  any  article  not  poisonous,  explosive  or 
inflammable,  and  such  articles  or  substances  which  will 
in  no  way  damage  or  destroy  the  mails  or  injure  the  per- 
sons handling  them.  Medicines  can  be  thus  transmitted 
(liquids,  if  they  are  secured  and  packed  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Post  Office  authorities).  But  the 
mails  cannot  bo  used  to  transmit  matter  to  fraudulent 
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eiitorprisi'S  or  coiioonis,  nor  sire  they  to  be  used  for  the 
triuisniission  of  illcfiilimatc,  obscene  oy  immoral  articles. 
An  emmcnagogue  iircparalion  prescribed  by  a  physician 
ami  used  for  a  lejritimate  purpose  can  be  transmitted 
through  the  mails  the  same  as  any  other  medicine,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  postal  regulations. 


Gesandheitssalz. 

(().  E.  11.)  By  •'Sundhet  salt,"  a  formula  for  which 
you  make  inquiry,  is  probably  meant  the  (ierman  or 
Danish  preparation  known  as  "gesundheitssalz,''  some- 
times known  as  "pulvis  halodii«tctieus,"  for  which 
Ilager  gives   this  formula: 

.Sodium    liicarbonate    SO  parts 

rot.-issiuin  chlorate l.~>  parts 

("alciuni   pliospliate   Ill  parts 

Iron  pyriiphus])hate 7..^  parts 

CalciiUMl  magnesia   7..T  parts 

(^aleium   fluoride    2  p.arts 

Silicic  acid    2  parts 

Hnger  gives  this  formula  fur  the  "gesundheitssalz," 
Bloch,   CoiK-nliagen: 

.Sodium  bicarbonate ]4  parts 

Magnesium  carbonate 1  part 

Peppermint    oil   sugar 1  part 

Sodium  bicarbonate  is  sometimes  dispensed  for  this 
prepaiation. 


Salicylic  Acid  and  Quialae  la  a  "  Shake  Mixture.  " 

(C.  S.  W.  D.)  A  satisfactory  mixture  cannot  bo  made 
from  the  following  prescription: 

.Salicylic  acid Vi  ounce 

<  'uinine  sulphate   2       drams 

Syrup  yerba   santa    2\li  ounces 

Cinnamon  water,  enough  to  make.  .  4  ounces 
Upon  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  a  short  time  the 
quinine  and  the  greater  part  of  the  salicylic  acid  collect 
in  a  hard  lump,  wliich  cannot  be  completely  disinte- 
grated by  shaking.  Both  salicylic  acid  and  quinine  are 
comparatively  insoluble  in  aqueous  .solutions.  Hence 
were  there  no  other  considerations,  that  one  of  a  small 
mixture  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  insoluble, 
liulky.  dry  substances,  a  heavy  syrup,  and  but  little 
water  would  be  enough  to  condemn  it.  even  as  a  "shake" 
ndxture.  But  as  you  surmise,  salicylic  acid  no  doubt 
throws  out  some  of  the  resin  in  the  syrup,  which  tends 
to  make  the  quinine,  acid,  etc..  agglutinate. 


Expansion  of  Bromine   at  the  Freezing  Po'at. 

(G.  .T.  H.)  Extended  research  through  reference  works 
and  consultation  of  authorities  is  necessary  to  furnish 
you  full  data  upon  the  statement:  "It  is  held  by  some 
that  when  bromine  is  frozen  in  a  glass  tube.  it.  unlike 
ice.  will  not  break  the  tube  by  expansion."  However, 
the  following  may  be  of  service.  Bromine  solidifies  to  .a 
crystalline  mass  at  —  7°  C.  (Newth):  bromine  freezes  to  a 
brown  crystalline  solid  at  —4°  F.,  20°C.  (Tidy):  bromine 
freezes  to  a  reddish-brown  solid  at  —  22°  C.  (Roscoe  & 
Schorlemmerl;  bromine  forms  a  red  cr.vstalline  solid  at 
9.5°  F.  (Miller):  bromine  *  *  *  *  contracts  at  the 
moment  of  solidification,  and,  of  course  expands  on  liqiie- 
faction  (Jliller,  "Elements  of  Chemistry,"  Part  I..  Chem- 
ical Physics,  page  100).  Expansion  of  bromine  at  differ- 
ent temperatures:  At  ^7°  (true  coeflicient),  0.(X)1,  0.016. 
0.027:  mean  coetficient  of  expansion.  0.00:  070,  234.  At 
0°  (true  coefficient).  0.00.  0..SS.  .186.  At  63°  (true  coef- 
ficient). 0.001,  .SIO,  .947.  Mean  coefficient.  0.001,  167, 
117.3.  (Gmelin's  "Handbook  of  Chemistry,"  London, 
1S4S.) 


Chinese  Stink  Pots. 

(G.  .T.  H.)  Wilhem's  "Military  Dictionary"  states  that 
the  Chinese  "stink  pot"  is  a  shell,  often  of  earthenware, 
which,  on  bursting,  emits  a  foul  smell  and  suffocating 
smoke.  No  analysis  of  its  composition  is  reported,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  to  which 
some  mineral  oil  is  occasionally  added,  with  a  view  of  in- 


creasing its  incendiary  properties.  When  this  composi- 
lion  is  thrown  on  any  surface  the  solvent  evaporates, 
leaving  a  film  of  phosphorus  or  sulphide  of  phosphorus, 
which  inflames  .spontaneously.  Chlcjride  of  suliihur  may 
lie  substituted  for  bisuli)hide  of  carbon,  the  ignition, 
however,  not  taking  place  quite  so  soon,  thus  giving  time 
for  the  liquid  to  penetrate  into  woodwork  and  canvas. 
An  abominable  odor  is  diffused  during  the  cond>ustion. 
Wilhelm  says  the  proper  mode  of  extinguishing  such  a 
fire  is  to  throw  over  it  damp  sand,  ashes,  sawdust, 
Wet  sacking  or  carpeting,  or  any  material  which  will 
exclude  the  air  from  the  fire.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remove  the  covering  for  some  time,  and  the 
place  should  then  be  washed  by  a  powerful  jet  of  water 
fcu'ced   upiin   it. 


Fungus  Growth  In  Saturated  Solution  of  Boric  Add. 

(W.  .T.  K.)  We  cannot  account  for  the  "fungus 
growth"  in  your  solution.  The  change  has  been  frequent- 
ly observed  in  cocaine  solutions  containing  boric  acid, 
though  it  is  generally  considered  that  such  growths  do 
not  develop  in  saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  boric  acid. 
Ill  fact,  in  reply  to  a  query  from  the  New  York  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  regarding  the  alleged  devel- 
opment of  these  growths,  a  Brooklyn  chemist  reported 
that  in  a  series  of  test  liquids  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  were  examined  from  time  to  time,  he  had 
failed  to  find  any  germs  which  could  have  developed 
therein.  A  recent  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  pur- 
posely infected  with  a  fungoid  growth  from  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  strychnine,  did  not  develop  any  more  of  it, 
but  he  reported  the  boric  acid  was  unable  to  destroy  or 
kill  it  entirely.  A  saturated  four  per  cent,  solution  of 
boric  acid  has  been  found  in  general  to  render  the  lower 
organisms  inert  or  inactive.  In  preparing  solutions  of 
this  character  for  hypodermic  use,  eye  lotions,  etc.,  care 
should  be  taken  to  use  freshly  distilled  water,  a  thor- 
oughly clean  bottle,  etc.  Only  a  small  quantity  should 
be  put  up  at  once,  and  only  then  for  immediate  use.  The 
continued  action  of  light  and  exposure  is  favorable  to 
the  development  of  these  growths. 


Polish  tor  Axe  and  Pick  Handles. 

(W.  D.  B.)  wants  a  very  cheap  polish,  which  may  be 
applied  liy  means  of  a  belt  covered  with  cork  to  axe, 
pick  or  other  wood  handles.  The  following  have  been  sug- 
gested. .Tust  how  well  they  will  work  requires  a  little 
experimenting  to  determine: 

(1)  Yellow  wax   125  parts 

Hard  soap   30  parts 

Glue (iO  parts 

Soda  ash  (80°) 125  parts 

Water  and  whiting,   a  sutficieut  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  soda  in  2,000  parts  of  water;  add  the  wax; 
boil  down  to  1,2.50  parts,  and  add  the  soap.  Dissolve 
the  glue  in  500  parts  of  water  by  the  aid  of  heat;  stir  in 
the  whiting,  and  mix  the  whole  with  the  sofution  of  wax 
and  soap. 

(2)  Beeswax   V-  pound 

Yellow  soap  i/^  pound 

Water 5  pints 

Boil  to  a  proper  degree  of  consistence,  with  constant 
agitation,  then  add  boiled  oil  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  of 
each,  Vn  pint.     For  use  dilute  with  water. 

(3)  Wax 4%  ounces 

Soap j^  ounce 

Spirit    turpentine    V>  pint 

Boiling   water    1/5  pint 

Melt  the  wax  in  a  covered  jar  by  gentle  heat;  add  the 
turijentine  carefully,  and  then  gradually  add  the  soap, 
previously  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  stir  until  stiff. 


Volatile  Oils  by  Fermentation. 

(Clerk).  There  are  two  official  volatile  oils  derived  by 
the  action  of  a  ferment,  viz.,  volatile  oil  of  mustard  and 
oil  of  bitter  almond.  Black  mustard  contains  besides  a 
fixed  oil  myrosin,  an  albuminous  body,  and  myronie  acid. 
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a  glucoside.  After  the  fixed  oil  is  removed  by  pressure 
the  drug  is  macerated  with  warm  water,  whereby  tho 
iiiyroiiic  aeiil  is  split  up  into  allyl  sulplioeyanate,  acid  po- 
tassium sulpliate  and  kIucosc,  thus: 

C„H,,KXO,„S       =       CSN-O.H.       + 
SJyronic  Acid  Allyl  Sulpho- 

eyanate 
C.H„0.  +  KIISO. 

Glucose  Acid  I'otassiiim 

Sulphate 
The  volatile  oil  formed  is  removed  by  distillation. 
Oil  of  bitter  almond,  known  also  as  aldehyde  of  ben- 
zyl alcohol  or  bonz.iMeliydc,  is  obtained  from   the  bitter 
almond,  after  the  removal  of  the  fixed  oil,  by  macerating 
in  distilled  wjiter  and  then  removing  the  generated  oil  by 
distilling  over  with  steam.    There  is  present  in  the  bit- 
ter almond  a  ferment  (emulsin)  which  in  the  presence  of 
water  causes  the  ghicoside  amygdalin  to  break  up  into 
benzaldchyde   (oil   of   bitter   almond),   hydrocyanic   acid 
and  glucose,  according  to  the  following  equation: 
C.oH„NO,,  +  2U.0  =  CoH.COH  + 
IICX  -1-  2C.H,.0, 


sue  ot  Mixture. 

(Subscriber)  wants  to  know  what  will  be  the  quantity 
of  finished  product  in  each  of  the  following  prescrip- 
tions: 

No.  1. 

Syr.  ferri  iodidi  1%  drams 

Syr.  sarsaparilla, 

Syr.  stillingia  compound,  aa.,  quad..  .1      ounce 
No.  2. 

Syr.  ferri  iodidi IV2  drams 

Syr.  sarsaparilla, 

Syr.  stillingia  compound,  quad 2      ounces 

The  best  any  one  can  do  with  either  is  to  pass  an  opin- 
ion upon  it,  which,  however,  does  not  definitely  answer 
the  question.  The  physician  is  the  only  one  who  can 
answer.  Assuming  the  word  here  written  "quad"  to  be 
intended  for  the  abbreviation  "q.  s."  (quantum  suflicit), 
and  the  adverbial  preposition  "ad"  (up  to),  we  think 
there  can  be  not  very  much  doubt  that  the  prescriber 
intended  enough  of  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  syrup 
sarsaparilla  and  compound  syrup  of  stillingia  to  be  used 
to  make  the  quantities  measure  one  and  two  ounces,  re- 
spectively. When  correctly  employed  "ad"  indicates  the 
use  of  a  quantity  necessary  to  complete  a  certain  meas- 
ure, and  strict  usage  would  compel  it  to  be  applied  to  but 
one  iugredient.  If  in  the  first  prescription  after  the  ab- 
breviation "a  a"  the  prescriber  had  specified  "partes 
sequales"  (equal  parts),  and  had  supplied  this  informa- 
tion in  the  second  prescription,  there  would  have  been  no 
question  as  to  his  intentions.    Why  not  consult  him? 


Formulas  for  Coafectloaery. 

(W.  A.  H.)  The  manufacture  ot  confectionery  is  a  sub- 
ject rather  ontside  the  scope  of  a  pharmaceutical  journal, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  publish  all  the  formulas  and 
processes  for  which  you  ask.  A  formula  for  making 
"burnt  almonds"  is  here  given;  for  other  information  we 
would  refer  you  to  such  books  as  Frye"s  "Practical 
Candy  Maker,"  for  confectioners  and  others,  ^5;  Wealh- 
erley's  "Tieatise  on  the  Art  of  Boiling  Sugar,  Crystal- 
lizing. Lozenge  Making,  Comfits,  Gum  Goods,  Etc.," 
§1.50;  "Notes  on  American  Confectionery,"  $2. 
Burnt  Almonds.     (E*rye.) 

Take  six  pounds  of  .Jordan  almonds,  six  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  one  quart  of  water.  Put  part  of  the  sugar 
on  the  fire,  and,  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  add  the  nuts. 
and  cook  over  a  very  slow  fire  until  the  nuts  cease  to 
crack;  in  this  way  the  nuts  will  be  thoroughly  roasted. 
Then  set  off  the  basin,  and  stir  and  turn  the  batch  until 
the  sugar  granulates;  throw  all  into  a  sieve,  and  shake 
the  loose  sugar  off.  Put  this  into  a  basin,  with  a  little 
water  to  dissolve  it.  Cook  it  to  a  soft  ball;  remove  the 
basin  from  the  fire  and  add  the  nuts;  stir  and  turn  the 


batch  until  the  sugar  ngaiu  granulates;  throw  into  the 
sieve  and  shake  oflf  the  loose  sugar  as  before.  Put  it 
into  the  basin  with  enough  sugar  added  to  make  six 
pounds;  add  water  to  dissolve,  and  color  a  deep  red; 
cook  to  a  soft  ball;  remove,  and  add  almonds  as  before; 
while  granulating  the  sugar  this  time,  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  ground  cinnamon.  Now,  put  into  the  basin  one 
pint  of  dissolved  gum  arable,  made  black  by  adding 
burnt  sugar  color  to  it;  set  oft  and  throw  in  the  almonds; 
stir  again,  throwing  the  nuts  over  and  over,  until  all 
are  covered  with  the  gum;  then  spread  them  out  on  a 
tray,  and  put  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  To  make  a  hard 
coating,  cook  the  sugar  to  a  hard  crack,  or  290  degrees 
each  time,  instead  of  a  soft  ball;  this  kind  will  retain 
the  gloss  much  longer,  but  the  soft  coating  is  the  most 
popular. 


Nickel  aaa  Silver  Platlog  Solutions. 

(H.  ly.  S.)  The  "cli'ar  '  solution  sometimes  sold  by 
peddlers  for  nickel  plating  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  the  plating  deposited  upon  the  metal  being 
nothing  more  than  metallic  mercury.  Here  is  a  process 
for  nickeling  without  a  battery:  In  a  vessel  of  porcelain, 
or  preferably  copper,  place  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  dilute  with  from  one  to  two  volumes  of 
water,  and  heat  to  boiling.  If  a  precipitate  separates  it 
is  to  be  redissolved  bj'  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid.  A  small  quantity  of  powdered  zinc  is  then 
thrown  in,  by  which  the  vessel  becomes  covered  with 
a  coating  of  zinc.  Either  the  chloride  or  sulphate  of 
nickel  is  then  added  until  the  liquid  is  distinctly  green; 
and  the  articles  to  be  plated,  previously  thoroughly 
cleaned,  are  introduced,  together  with  .some  zinc  frag- 
ments. The  boiling  is  continued  for  fifteen  minutes, 
when  the  coating  of  nickel  is  completed.  The  articles 
are  then  well  washed  with  water  and  cleaned  with  chalk.- 
If  a  thicker  coating  is  desired  the  operation  is  repeated. 
Silvering  Solution. 

Sodium  bisulphite    10  ounces 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  dissolve. 

Nitrate  silver  264  grains 

Distilled  water  2  ounces 

Dissolve  the  salts  separately  and  mix  the  .solutions. 
Allow  the  article  to  remain  in  the  mixture  until  it  is 
proiH'rly  coated;  remove  and  wash  with  water,  to  which 
a  small  amount  of  sodium  bicarbonate  has  been  added; 
finally  wash  with  water  and  dry  in  sawdust.  For  for- 
mulas and  processes  used  in  connection  with  a  battery 
see   this  journal,   Feb.   27,   1896,   page  272. 


FffiARMAGY 


GERMOL. — An   antiseptic  similar  to  cresole. 


VASOL. — A  combination   of  petrolatum  and  ammon- 
ium oleate. 


TAR  ACETONE.— A  solution  of  wood-tar  in  acetone, 
used  in  skin  diseases. 


lODOFORM-SALOL.— A  mixture  obtained  by  fusing 

together  iodoform  and  salol. 


SOZOBORAL. — A   mixture   of   aristol,    sozoiodol    and 
borates,  used  in  colds  as  a  snuff. 


GALLOBROMOL.— A  di-bromo-gallic  acid,  which  is 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  bromides  in  treatment 
of  gonorrhcea. 


AMYI.OCARBOL.— A  solution  of  phenol  9  parts, 
green  soap  l.'iO  parts,  in  160  parts  of  amyl  alcohol,  to 
which  water  is  added  to  make  1.000  parts. 
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.VDHAESOL.— Au   otheroal   solution  of  bouzole,   tolu 
balsam,  copal  rosin,  oil  of  th.vme  and  aliiha-naphthol. 


RROUCTION  KY  CAIjCIUM  CARBIDE.— The  use 
of  calcium  carbide  as  a  metallurgical  rcduciug  agent  is 
described  by  II.  N.  Warren  tCli.  News.  I'h.  .Tr.>.  On 
excess  of  litharge  being  heated  to  redness  with  the  car- 
bide, metallic  lead  and  calcium  oxide  result,  the  reaction 
being  accompanied  by  vivid  iticandescence.  When  the 
carbide  is  in  excess  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  a 
regnlus  of  calcium  and  lead  obtained,  of  varying  percent- 
age, according  to  the  temperature  employed.  The  alloys 
thus  formed  are  all  more  or  less  brittle,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  sonorous  when  struck.  Their  melting  points 
rank  lielow  that  of  pure  lead,  and  they  are  slowly  but 
completely  decomposed  in  contact  with  aqueous  vapor, 
the  reaction  being  much  loss  energetic  than  that  afforded 
by  alloys  of  lead  with  the  alkali  metals.  .Stannic,  cu- 
pric,  and  ferric  oxides  are  readily  reduivd  by  the  car- 
bide, but  yield  results  of  no  practical  value,  while  mag- 
gancse,  nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  molybdenum  and  tung- 
sten oxides  yield  calcium  alloys  on  reduction. 


A  VEGETABLE  rUMPIXG  EXGIXE.— This  is  the 
title  bestowed  upon  the  ordinary  tree  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson.  In  a  recent  address,  quoted  in  Cas- 
sier's  Magazine  (Sci.  Amer.l,  he  says:  "Hydraulic  en- 
gineers would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  explain  how  the  large 
quantity  of  water  required  to  supply  the  evaporation 
from  the  extended  leaf  surface  is  raised  to  heights  up  to 
-100  feet  and  above.  We  know  that  the  source  of  energy 
must  be  the  sun's  rays,  and  we  know  further  that,  in 
the  production  of  starch,  the  leaf  stores  up  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  available  energy,  so  that  plenty  re- 
mains for  raising  water.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
transpiration  at  the  leaf  establishes  a  draught  upon  the 
sap,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  pull  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  root  by  tensile  stress.  The  idea  of  a  rope 
of  water  sustaining  a  pull  of  perhaps  150  pounds  per 
square  inch  may  be  repugnant  to  many  engineers,  but 
the  tensile  strength  and  extensibility  of  water  and  other 
fluids  have  been  proved  experimentally  by  Prof.  Os- 
borne Reynolds  and  by  Prof.  Worthington  and  others."' 


AN  IMPROVED  BUNSEN  GAS  BURNER.— Dr.  K. 
Bierbach,  of  Berlin,  has  made  a  material  moditieation  of 
the  ordinary  Bunsen  burner,  says  the  Progressive  Age 
Sci.  Am.).  The  Bunsen  burners  now  in  use  suffer  from 
too  great  rigidity  of  form,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
use  the  burner  for  certain  purposes.  A  lateral  heating  of 
apparatus  can  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  Bunsen 
burner  with  difliculty  only,  while  in  some  cases  it  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  Yet  it  is  frequently  a  neces 
sity,  for  instance,  in  the  distilling  of  liquids  possessing 
a  very  high  boiling  point,  or  of  those  which  are  violently 
agitated  by  boiling;  or  it  is  desirable  for  other  reasons 
to  place  the  burner  not  under  but  beside  the  apparatus. 
The  improved  burner  is  so  constructed  that  its  flame  can 
be  moved  in  every  direction  like  the  stream  of  a  fire  en- 
gine. The  burner  consists  of  a  mixing  tube  for  gas  and 
air  bent  in  a  right  angle  so  as  to  form  a  long  shank  and 
a  shorter  one.  The  long  shank  is  so  arranged  in  a  ring 
provided  with  a  screw  that  it  can  be  turned  and  moved 
in  the  ring.  The  ring  can  be  turned  around  the  axle  of 
a  vertical  joint  -which  rests  upon  a  flat  plate-shaped  foot. 
By  this  triple  action  the  knee  tube  can  be  put  into  any 
position  desired,  and  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  can  be 
conducted  through  it  in  both  directions  by  means  of  an 
adjustable  rubber  tube.  When  the  gas  is  conducted 
through  the  lower  shank  the  burner  can  be  placed  under 
the  lowest  apparatus,  when  it  flows  into  the  shorter 
shank  the  position  of  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner  is  ob- 
tained: by  inclining  it  lateral  heating  can  bo  accom- 
plished. 


PROCESS  FOR  r>ETECTING  ADULTERATIONS 
IN  ."^ILK  AND  WOOL.-.V  newly  discovered  and  al- 
most infallible  method  of  detecting  adulterations  in  silk 
and  wool,  writes  Consul  Sawler,  of  Glauchau,  Germany, 
has  recently  been  receiving  much  attention  and  experi- 
ment in  Germany.  The  materials  employed  in  adulterat- 
ing silk  and  wool  are,  as  a  rule,  cotton,  linen,  and  china 
grass,  and  so  reliable  and  exact  is  this  new  system  of 
detection,  when  used,  thai  even  1  jier  cent,  of  any  of  the 
above-named  spurious  substitutes  is  immediately  discov- 
ered and  recognized.  The  method  is  as  follows:  A  small 
piece  of  the  suspicious  material  is  taken  and  well 
cleaned,  particular  care  being  exercised  to  remove  from 
the  sample  every  particle  of  starch  or  gum  dressing,  a 
precaution  which  is  most  important  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  experiment.  The  prepared  specimen  of  silk  or 
wool  is  then  steeped  for  from  six  to  ten  hours  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  which  some  water  is  used  to  reduce 
its  strength.  After  this  part  of  the  process  and  the  re- 
quired delay,  the  acid  fluid  is  poured  off  and  the  acid 
soaked  piece  of  cloth  or  silk  placed  in  a  porcelain  vessel, 
to  which  is  added  sufficient  alkali  to  turn  a  piece  of  lit- 
mus paper  a  deep  violet  in  color;  upon  this  is  poured  u 
few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  archil,  or  orchil— a  violet 
dye  obtained  from  several  species  of  lichen.  The  con- 
coction is  then  heated  for  some  minutes  to  82°  Celsius. 
If,  after  carefully  observing  all  the  above-mentioned  di- 
rections, 1  per  cent,  or  fraction  thereof  of  spurious  part 
composition  or  vegetable  iiber  exists  the  violet  hue  pro- 
duced by  the  archil  will  have  disappeared;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  violet  effect  remains,  it  is  considered  ab- 
solute evidence  and  proof  of  the  addition  of  vegetable 
fiber  in  adulteration  of  the  material  tried  in  whatever 
per  cent,  is  indicated  by  the  experiment. 


ESTIMATION    OF    IODOFORM  IN  GAUZE.— Dr. 

Schaclierl  (Zeitschr.  Oester.  Apoth.  Verein.)  proposes 
the  following  method,  which  consists  in  decomposing  the 
iodoform  by  means  of  sodium  ethylate  in  a  pressure  flask 
'  and  then  estimating  the  liberated  iodine  (as  KI),  after 
Volhard's  method.  As  pressure  flask,  the  author  em- 
ployed a  strong  flask,  the  outer  edge  of  the  neck  of 
which  had  been  ground  off  perfectly  level;  over  this  a 
piece  of  rubber  is  placed,  held  in  position  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  plate  glass  clamped  on  securely  by  means  of 
an  iron  frame,  which  fits  over  the  entire  bottle. 

Of  the  samjile  of  gauze  1  to  1.5  gm.  (30  to  5tW),  or  2  to 
2.5  gm.  (10  to  20,'<),  are  weighed  off  in  the  flask;  over 
this  is  poured  a  cold  solution  of  about  0.5  gm.  of  metal- 
lic sodium  in  30  gm.  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  flask  is  se- 
curely sealed  and  heated  fm-  one-half  hour  in  a  water 
bath.  After  cooling,  the  brown  alcoholic  fluid  is  de- 
canted off  and  the  gauze  washed  several  times  by  de- 
cnntation  with  distilled  water.  The  mixed  fluids  are 
heated  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  alcohol  and  evaporated 
to  low  bulk.  The  fluid  is  then  acidified  with  pure  nitric 
ai-iil  (free  from  nitrous)  and  filtered  into  a  200  cc.  flask; 
to  this  an  accurately  measured  volume  of  ^^  volu- 
metric solution  of  silver  nitrate  (30  cc.)  is  added  and 
wat'r  added  up  to  the  200  cc.  mark.  The  mixture  is 
well  shaken  and  filtered  into  a  dry  vessel.  1(K»  cc.  are 
drawn  off,  transferred  to  a  flask,  about  2  cc.  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  ferric  alum  (free  from  CI.)  added,  and 
then  ^^j(  volumetric  solution  of  ammonium  sulfocyanide 
added  until  a  permanent  brownish  coloration  is  produced. 
The  number  of  cc.  of  the  sulfocyanide  solution  used,  mul- 
tiplied by  2,  is  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  the  silver 
solution  used;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  silver 
solution  taken  up  by  the  iodine.  Each  cc.  of  the  silver 
solution  corresponds  to  O.OKUlSti  gm.  of  iodoform. 

Metallic  sodium  is  emplo.vod  here  in  producing  sodium 
alcoholate.  in  order  to  avoiil  introducing  traces  of  chlo- 
rine, as  would  be  the  case  in  using  caustic  soda. 

Another  portion  of  the  sample  (weighed)  is  extracted 
with  alcohol  in  a  Soxhlefs  extractor,  then  dried  at  100° 
('..  ."I'nd  weighed.  On  a<lding  the  percentages  of  iodoform 
and  gauze,  and  subtracting  this  from  100.  the  percentage 
of  glycerin  present   is  estimated. 
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NEWS  OF  THE   WEEK. 

CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  SUBSTITUTION. 

DAILY  NKWSPAPKUS  Hi:(ilN  INSTUrCTING  THE  I'lH- 
LIO  AND  PKorUIICTOUS  ATl'EAL  TO  THK  GOOD- 
NATURE OE  UETAILEKS  TUUOUGH  THE  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ruEss. 

The  results  of  the  conforciue  botwei'U  mcmlit'i's  of  tlii> 
Proprietary  Associatiou  mid  the  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  1k'1<1  at  tlie  Hoffman  House  last  week,  are 
already  apparenl.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  come 
newspapers  with  articles  setting  forth  the  evils  of  sub- 
stitution. The  advertising  columns  of  tlie  pharmaceuli- 
eal  press  also  teem  with  appeals  to  the  good  nature  of 
druggists.  It  is  learned  that  the  conference  held  a 
week  ago  Tuesday  and  reported  in  last  week's  Kra,  was 
rather  a  contentious  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  news- 
paper men  did  not  clearly  understand  whether  they  were 
expected  to  discountenance  cutting  or  substitution,  and 
some  of  them  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  two  terms.  Prof.  Munyon,  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Proprietary  Association  at  all,  but  is  a  heavy 
advertiser,  proposed  to  the  astounded  publishers  that 
they  refuse  to  take  advertisements  from  druggists  or 
department  stores  that  handled  articles  of  their  own 
manufacture  which  might  be  substituted  for  advertised 
goods.  The  newspaper  men  did  not  see  the  force  of  an 
argument  to  throw  overboard  $20,00<1  worth  of  depart- 
ment  store  advertising  for  $2,000  worth  of  homoeopathic 
medicine  advertising. 

The  best  speech  of  all  was  delivered  by  a  newspaper 
man,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle,  who  told 
what  he  knew  about  substitution  in  St.  Louis.  He  told 
how  a  man  in  St.  Louis  called  at  a  drug  store  for  a  bottle 
of  Scott's  Emulsion  and  received  instead,  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  a  bottle  labeled  "Emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil,"  and  having  at  the  bottom  of  the  label  the 
words  "Prepared  by  .T.  D.  Scott  &  Company,  of  St. . 
Louis."  He  said  that  the  same  man  went  back  to  the 
store  again  and  asked  for  Scott's  Emulsion.  This  time 
he  was  told  that  there  were  two  Scott's  Emulsions,  one 
made  by  J.  D.  Scott  &  Co.,  and  the  other  by  Scott  & 
Bowne,  and  that  the  .T.  D.  Scott  &  Co.'s  emulsion  was 
the  better.  Mr.  Taylor  submitted  a  lot  of  bottles  to 
show  how  counterfeiting  and  substitution  are  carried 
on.  He  said  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  such  firm 
in  St.  Louis  as  .1.  D.  Scott  &  Co.  Mr.  Bowne,  who  was 
incorrectly  reported  in  last  week's  Era  as  having  suVi- 
mitted  the  bottles  himself,  made  a  temperate  speech.  He 
said  it  was  impossible  to  abolish  the  cutting  evil;  it  had 
come  to  stay.  He  also  said  the  retail  druggist  had  a 
perfect  right  to  manufacture  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions on  his  own  account.  What  he  did  object  to  was 
the  substitution  of  an  article  of  home  manufacture  when 
an  advertised  article  was  called  for,  and  he  believed  this 
could  be  prevented  by  enlightening  the  public  as  to  their 
rights. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  from  both  associations  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. Accordingly  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Hoffman 
House,  a  dinner  was  presided  over  by  Fred  Whiting,  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  and  attended  by  the  committee  and 
two  or  three  others,  as  follows:  Milton  A.  McRae,  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  League;  Maj.  Richards,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis News:  Frank  B.  Stevens,  Mr.  Bowne,  V.  Mott 
Pierce.  George  B.  Bower,  of  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Company; 
Mr.  Doliber  and  Professor  Munyon.  What  was  said  and 
done  there  will  probably  never  be  known,  because  all 
interviewed  afterward  denied  that  anything  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  great  organizations  inter- 
ested. It  seems  to  have  been  decided  to  let  each  pub- 
lisher and  each  proprietor  make  such  individual  arrange- 
ments as  suited  them,  now  that  the  publishers  fully  rea- 
lized how  much  in  earnest  the  proprietors  were  about 
this  thing. 


Alleged  Agents  for  a  Drug  Firm  In  Trouble. 

CU'veland,  Ohio,  Feb.  10.— Three  men,  who  represented 
themselves  to  be  Chicago  newspaper  reporters,  and  who, 
lis  a  side  line,  were  alleged  agents  for  the  Mackenzie 
Itrug  Company  of  that  city,  were  arrested  on  Wednes- 
day night  onthree  separate  charges,  the  principal  of  these 
being  that  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  In 
police  court  Thursday  morning  the  three  men  pleaded 
"not  guilty."  and  deinaiided  a  hearing,  their  cases  being 
finally  continued.  The  men  «re  I>.  II.  McDaniels,  M.  A. 
Barringer  and  .Toscph  Connell.  McDaniels,  against 
whom  the  police  probably  have  no  case,  simply  holding 
him  as  a  witness  against  the  other  men,  says  that  he 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Mackenzie  Drug  Company 
of  Chicago  since  Dec.  8,  18!)(!,  and  has  been  running  a 
branch  office  of  the  company  in  the  Society  for  Savings 
Building  in  this  city.  He  was  to  employ  sub  agents,  his 
salary  to  lie  .$40  a  month  and  commissions  on  the  goods 
sold.  McDaniels  fitted  out  the  Cleveland  office  at  his 
own  expense,  and  incurred  other  little  bills  amounting 
to  something  like  $3(X),  all  of  which  the  drug  company 
was  to  pay  him  back  on  the  first  day  of  February.  When 
the  money  was  not  forthcoming  on  that  day  he  became 
suspicious,  and  ^vith  the  consent  of  the  Chicago  people 
advertised  the  agency  for  sale.  Several  "reubens"  bit, 
but  none  of  them  was  so  green  as  to  pay  the  necessary 
.$200  security,  which  the  company  demanded.  Finally 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Davis  agreed  to  buy  the  agency, 
the  Mackenzie  people  offering  him  $1,000  a  year  as  sal- 
ary. The  .1!200,  however,  was  the  "sticker"  with  him. 
but  he  finally  made  a  deposit  of  .$10  in  the  shape  of  a 
iheck.  In  the  meantime  Barringer  and  Connell  were 
urged  by  McDaniels  to  come  to  Cleveland  and  help  close 
the  deal.  They  accordingly  came,  arriving  here  Tuesday 
morning.  Instead  of  getting  down  to  business  at  once, 
they  hobnobbed  with  the  reporters  and  desk  officers  at 
the  Central  police  station,  and  made  quite  an  impres- 
sion. 

Several  of  the  people  who  had  fallen  into  the  trap  had 
complained  to  the  police,  and  the  latter  had  turned  the 
case  over  to  the  detective  department,  .so  that  while  the 
Chicago  men  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  police  sta- 
tion and  the  detectives'  apartments,  the  detectives  were 
scouring  the  city  for  them.  Late  Wednesday  night  the 
detectives  caught  on  to  their  game,  and  immediately  ar- 
rested them.  It  is  thought  that  the  men  are  not  bona 
fide  representatives  of  the  Mackenzie  Company,  as  that 
comiiany  has  been  advertising  extensively  for  the  past 
several  months,  warning  people  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  men. 
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The  Lexow  Senate  Investigating  Committee. 

The  Lexow  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  which 
has  been  stirring  up  the  trusts  and  other  large  capital- 
istic combinations  in  New  York  State  the  last  fortnight, 
paid  some  attention  to  the  manufacturers  of  soda  on 
Feb.  17. 

William  I.  Warner,  of  the  Church  &  Dwight  Company, 
manufacturers  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  sal  soda  and  sal- 
eratus,  said  that  his  firm  had  been  incorporated  July  1. 
ISOO.  with  a  capital  of  $2,0ai.000,  after  they  had  ac- 
quired a  number  of  lesser  firms.  In  answer  to  inquiries. 
he  testified  that  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  by 
which  the  jobber  was  not  permitted  to  sell  soda  in  New 
York  and  New  .Jersey  at  less  than  5  cents  a  pound  in 
packages  and  4  cents  a  pound  in  bulk,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  a  rebate,  which  was  ^/t  cent  per  pound,  and 
that  he  should  sell  only  soda  manufactured  by  Church 
vV  Dwight.  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  a  monopoly 
on  the  sale  of  soda  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork.  "I  would 
not  say  we  had  a  monopoly,"  he  replied,  "I  think  we  sell 
more  of  it  than  anybody  else."  He  said  that  the  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Associatiou  favored  the  system.  John  E. 
Dwight.  of  the  same  firm,  testified  in  similar  lines,  and 
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THE  SUBSTITUTION  PROBLEM. 

A  CAREFUL  REVIEW  OF  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LED 
TO  PRESENT  CONDITIONS— HOW  THE  EVIL  CAN 
BE  REMEDIED. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pub- 
lishers' Association  held  in  this  city,  by  special  request 
a  number  of  the  leading  proprietors  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines held  a  conference  with  these  publishers  of  the  large 
daily  papers  to  give  particular  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject of  substitution.  Nothing  was  accomplished  at  this 
conference  except  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  publishers  and  three  proprie- 
tors, who  were  to  suggest  means  for  romed.ving  this  evil. 
While  in  one  sense  this  might  have  been  called  a  mer- 
cenary conference,  it  is  by  touching  one's  pocketbook 
that  you  get  to  his  soul,  and  we  believe  that  the  public 
gener.Tlly  and  the  drug  trade  particularly  are  to  bo  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fact  that  these  two  important  factors 
are  sulliciently  aroused  to  give  this  subject  of  substitu- 
tion their  special  study  and  consideration,  the  results  of 
which  should  be  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  business  men 
who  are  interested  in  the  sale  or  marketing  of  these 
goods.  If  in  years  past  these  same  proprietors  and  news- 
paper men  had  acted  upon  the  advice  of  those  who  had 
studied  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  druggist, 
they  would  not  at  this  late  date  be  running  up  against 
the  stone  wall  which  now  confronts  them,  and  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  this  esteemed  cotnmittee  the  benefit 
of  the  druggists'  side  of  this  story  that  we  offer  these 
remarks. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  situation  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  back  a  few  leaves  in  our  story.  In  earlier  days  and 
before  the  birth  of  that  commercial  octopus,  the  depart- 
ment store,  patent  tnedicines  were  retailed  exclusively 
by  the  retail  druggists,  and  in  towns  where  there  were 
no  druggists,  by  the  so-called  general  store.  A  number 
of  the  leading  proprietary  medicines  of  to-day  were  intro- 
duced by  consigning  auantities  of  goods  to  these  little 
country  dealers,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  old  houses  still 
continue  thousands  of  these  consignment  accounts.  As 
the  railro.ads  were  multiplied  and  extended  the  jobbing 
druggist  came  into  the  field  as  the  source  of  supply  for 
the  retailer,  and  the  volume  of  trade  drifted  into  that 
channel.  It  was  considered  that  the  average  profit  to 
the  druggist  should  be  from  33i{.  to  40  per  cent,  of  his 
sales.  The  dollar  articles  were  furnished  to  him  at  from 
$7  to  $8  per  dozen,  and  he  retailed  them  at  the  full  price 
of  $1  for  a  single  bottle,  or  six  bottles  for  $5. 

The  business  flourished,  the  manufacturers  made 
money,  the  druggists  made  a  profit  on  the  goods  and  all 
were  happy.  The  druggists  distributed  almanacs  and  cir- 
culars, tlie  proprietor  placed  his  advertisements  in  the 
papers  and  worked  up  a  demand  for  his  goods  which  the 
retailers  supplied.  In  all  of  these  advertisements  the 
prices  of  the  articles  were  invariably  given,  and  this  pub- 
lication of  these  prices  may,  in  one  sense,  be  put  down 
as  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent  trouble. 

As  years  passed  the  enterprising  department  store 
came  into  existence,  and  about  the  first  thing  the  pro- 
prietor began  to  do,  in  order  to  convince  the  public  that 
he  was  selling  goods  cheaper  than  others,  was  to  take 
some  well  known  patent  medicine,  tlie  retail  price  of 
which  wasthorotighly  established  in  the  tninds  of  the  pub- 
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lie,  and  adTertise  it  at  a  cut-rate.    The  so-called  cut-rate 

drug  store  from  necessity  followed  the  example  of  the 
department  store,  and  then  the  trouble  began  in  earnest. 
The  little  retailer  soon  found  that  goods  which  cost  him 
06%  cents  were  being  retailed  by  the  department  store 
at  67  cents,  and  he,  for  self  protection,  was  compelled 
10  sell  something  else.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  state- 
ment, that  the  druggist  was  forced  into  the  so-called  sub- 
stitution business  iu  self-defense. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  drug  stores  in  residence  por- 
tions of  a  community  are  a  great  convenience.  When 
one  needs  medicine,  be  it  day  or  night,  he  does  not  want 
to  be  obliged  to  go  several  blocks  or  miles  to  find  a  drug 
store.  These  drug  stores  are  not  only  a  convenience  but 
an  absolute  necessity  in  every  community,  and  they 
should  be  supported.  If  the  people  go  down  town  to  the 
department  store  to  buy  their  patent  medicines,  tooth 
brushes,  toilet  goods,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  prescrip- 
tion trade  for  the  druggist,  it  does  not  leave  sutficient  for 
him  to  live  upon. 

The  daily  sales  of  these  small  stores  will  not  average 
more  than  from  $15  to  .f20  per  day.  It  does  not  take 
very  much  of  a  mathematician  to  figure  out  what  per- 
centage of  profit  a  druggist  must  have  upon  his  sales 
in  order  to  pay  his  rent,  for  his  wood,  his  coal-oil,  to  the 
boy  who  does  chores  around  his  shop  after  school  hours, 
and  to  leave  a  few  slices  of  bread  and  an  occasional 
beefsteak  for  the  members  of  his  family,  if  he  is  so  rash 
or  unfortunate  as  to  be  married.  We  read  a  great  deal 
in  the  daily  papers  about  the  enormous  profit  of  the  drug- 
gist; in  fact,  these  papers  have  been  poking  fun  at  the 
druggist  so  long  that  it  seems  almost  second  nature  for 
them  to  continue  it.  If  the  editors  of  these  papers  are 
acquainted  with  any  retail  druggists  who  are  burdened 
with  riches,  we  would  like  to  have  them  pointed  out. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  no  more  intelligent,  con- 
scientious, hard-working,  long-hours  class  of  laborers  in 
this  country  (and  who  are  so  poorly  paid)  than  the  pro- 
prietors and  clerks  in  retail  drug  stores.  A  man  will 
send  for  a  carpenter  to  put  up  a  shelf  in  his  cellar,  and 
he  expects  to  pay  the  carpenter  for  the  board,  and  the 
nails,  and  the  screws,  and  the  brackets,  and  fifty  cents 
an  hour  for  the  man's  time;  but  if  he  takes  a  prescription 
to  a  drug  store  and  is  charged  15  or  20  or  25  cents  for 
labor,  which  can  only  be  performed  by  one  who  has 
(lualified  himself  by  several  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ence, there  is  a  howl;  the  druggist  is  accused  of  robbing 
because  he  charges  twenty-five  cents  for  a  prescription 
which  really  contains  onl.v  five  cents'  worth  of  materials. 
We  beg  of  you.  gentlemen  of  the  press,  to  stop  poking 
fun  at  the  druggist  and  to  be  a  little  consistent  in  your 
criticisms  of  a  very  much  over-worked,  under-paid  class 
of  intelligent  citizens. 

When  the  department  stores  began  to  advertise  patent 
medicines  at  cut  rates,  the  proprietor,  instead  of  stepping 
forward  and  trying  to  stop  the  practice  and  to  keep  his 
goods  in  the  channels  where  they  belonged,  sat  back  in 
his  chair,  put  his  feet  upon  his  desk,  his  thumbs  in  his 
waistcoat,  and  while  smoking  a  good  cigar,  declared: 
"Well,  I  am  a  lucky  dog!  All  of  these  big  stores  are  ad- 
vertising my  goods  in  black  type,  and  if  this  thing  keeps 
on  I  won't  even  have  any  advertising  bills  to  pay,  for  I 
can  cut  off  the  contracts  that  I  have  with  those  big 
daily  papers."  But  such  proprietor  counted  without  his 
host,  the  little  retail  druggist,  small,  impecunious  and 
brought  up  on  a  two-cent  basis,  but  at  the  same  time 
who  was  in  touch  with  the  people.  Probably  no  one  be- 
side the  physician  knows  more  than  the  druggist  about 
the  family  secrets  or  guards  them  more  honorably,  and 
when  the  poor  woman  goes  around  to  the  corner  drug 
store  for  a  bottle  of  sarsaparilla.  she  is  pretty  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  what  her  druggist  recommends.  Recent 
developments  have  proven  that  this  version  is  more  than 
correct.  Now.  the  proprietor  comes  forward  and  asks 
the  great  daily  papers  to  assist  him  in  crushing  these 


druggists;  teach  them  a  lesson;  show  them  that  they  have 
no  business  to  sell  something  else  when  his  goods  are 
called  for. 

We  were  very  much  amused  at  the  remarks  credited 
to  one  speaker  at  this  recent  conference.  He  said: 
"Gentlemen,  I  went  to  a  druggist  the  other  day.  I  asked 
him  how,  after  I  had  spent  my  money  to  send  customers 
to  his  store  for  my  goods,  he  dared  to  sell  them  some- 
thing else.  At  this  he  turned  upon  me  and  said:  'Why 
do  you  dare  to  send  people  to  my  store?  I  never  told  you 
to  seud  people  to  my  store.  This  is  my  store  and  I  have 
a  right  to  sell  whatever  I  please,  and  I  don't  ask  j'ou  to 
seud  people  here  for  anything.'  "  "1  confess,"  said  the 
speaker,  "that  his  reply  staggered  me." 

The  first  cause  of  the  trouble,  as  we  have  intimat'  ' 
was  in  advertising  to  the  public  the  retail  prices  of  t)i 
goods.  Tliis  gave  the  department  stores  just  the  bait  tli' 
wanted  to  bring  people  to  their  establishments.  Of  com  -■• 
we  all  know  that  they  used  them  as  baits  and  expected  lu 
make  their  money  on  something  else  with  the  price  of 
which  people  were  not  familiar.  This  action  not  only 
drove  the  druggist  in  self-protection  to  the  selling  of  otli>  r 
goods,  but  the  department  stores  themselves  soon  bccaiin' 
tired  of  selling  goods  at  about  cost,  and  the.v  have  proven 
to  be  the  worst  substitiuers  of  them  all.  Most  of  tlnni 
have  rank  substitutes  for  almost  every  legitimate  pr'j- 
prietary  medicine,  and  tliey  offer  their  clerks  extra  cuin- 
missions  on  all  sales  of  their  own  preparations.  The  r.- 
suit  is  that  our  friend,  the  proprietor,  who  thought  he  was 
so  fortunate  and  congratulated  himself  so  heartily  upon 
the  department  stores  pushing  the  sale  of  his  goods, 
now  finds  that  ver.v  action  is  proving  to  be,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  ruination  of  his  business.  He  cannot 
depend  upon  the  department  store,  he  has  lost  the  friend- 
ship of  the  druggist,  and  now.  as  a  request,  and  in  our 
opinion  an  erroneous  one.  he  asks  the  dail.v  press  to  come 
forward  and  educate  the  people  to  the  fact  that  they 
should  never  take  anything  hut  the  original. 

We  will  only  briefly  refer  to  another  phase  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  druggists'  right  to  sell 
medicines.  It  is  the  rankest  nonsense  to  assume  that 
druggists  are  not  qualified  to  furnish  these  ready-made 
prescriptions.  The  average  druggist  knows  more  about 
putting  up  medicines  than  the  average  proprietary  man. 
A  proprietary  business  is  only  one  branch  of  a 
retail  shop  on  a  larger  scale,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
the  principal  proprietary  medicines  had  their  beginnings 
over  the  counters  of  some  little  retail  drug  shops.  The 
question  is,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  so-called 
evil?  In  our  opinion  the  first  requisite  is  for  the  proprie- 
tors themselves  to  determine  each  for  himself  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  want  the  retail  druggists  to  be  the  dis- 
tributers of  his  goods.  If  he  does.  (Did  is  in  earnest,  we 
are  confident  that  it  ran  be  nccompUshcd.  If  he  contin- 
ues to  be  hike-warm  and  trust  to  Providence  and  his 
usual  good  luck,  matters  will  drift  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
But  if  he  is  really  in  earnest  and  wants  to  keep  the  distri- 
butionofhis goods  in  the  recognized  legitimate  drug  chan- 
nels, he  can  do  it  by  the  simple  adoption  of  a  few  stead- 
fast rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  business.  We  make 
this  statement  with  every  confidence  in  its  possibilities, 
and  this  opinion  is  based  upon  years  of  observation  and 
study  of  this  problem,  combined  with  an  extended  drug 
experience.  Just  what  these  rules  and  regulations  are  we 
will  not  attempt  to  state  here,  but  shall  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain them  to  any  proprietor  who  may  be  interested. 

To  .vou  editors  of  the  daily  press  we  wish  to  say,  that  if 
you  desire  to  do  something  to  help  this  work  along,  be- 
cause it  will  be  of  benefit  to  your  patrons,  and  indirectl.v 
a  benefit  to  yourselves,  direct  your  philanthropic  efforts 
toward  educating  your  readers  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
drug  store  is  the  proper  place  to  buy  medicines.  Drug 
stores  are  a  necessity,  and  the  more  we  can  have  of 
them  in  the  residence  districts,  the  greater  convenfence 
to  the  inhabitants.     In  times  of  emergency  this  conveni- 
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enco  is  of  inestimable  value.  Say  to  the  people  that  if 
ihoy  want  good  ilnij;  stores  and  many  of  them,  they 
must  patronize  the  stores  in  their  localities.  Medicines 
should  not  be  purchasoil  because  they  are  cheap  but  be- 
cause someone  is  ill,  and  cheap  medicines  always  e.xcite 
suspicion.  The  department  store  is  not  an  appropriate 
l)laco  to  purchase  medicines.  We  are  tohl  that  John 
Wananiaker.  the  recognized  prince  of  merchants,  has  no 
drug  dejiartnient  in  his  mammoth  establishments  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  because  he  recognizes  the  great 
convenience  of  drug  stores  in  residence  portions  of  cities, 
and,  further,  because,  as  he  says,  he  does  not  wish  to 
take  the  resiionsibility  of  handling  merchandise  which 
may  so  seriously  affect  the  lives  or  health  of  his  patrons. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  very  just  and  equitable  decision 
on  his  part.  Everything  in  this  world  cannot  be  put  upon 
the  90-cent  basis.  When  our  children  are  sick  we  want 
a  doctor  and  we  want  him  quick;  we  want  the  medicine 
without  delay  and  we  want  it  right.  Educate  your  read- 
ers to  go  to  the  drug  stores  to  buy  their  medicines;  use 
your  influence  with  the  department  stores  to  wipe  out 
their  so-called  drug  departments;  treat  the  druggist  in 
your  columns  with  the  consideration  to  which  a  man 
of  his  education  and  intelligence  is  entitled,  and  stop 
poking  fun  at  him  because  he  charges  a  reasonable  prolit 
for  his  time  and  necessary  business  expenses. 

If  the  manufacturers  will  fix  the  distribution  of  their 
goods  so  that  their  retail  distributing  agents  can  make  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  if  the  newspapers  will  use  their 
influence  in  the  directions  we  have  indicated,  all  this 
trouble  about  substitution  will  soon  cease.  The  majority 
of  druggists  prefer  to  handle  goods  which  have  a  rapid 
sale  and  which  they  know  are  always  as  good  as  the  dol- 
lars paid  for  them.  They  do  not  from  choice  buy  goods 
which  are  slow  sellers  and  to  which  they  must  give  their 
indorsements  in  order  to  perfect  sales. 


Where  We  Stand. 

An  esteemed  friend  writes  us  as  follow^ 

"Where  does  the  Era  stand  on  the  patent  med- 
icine question?      There  is  certainly  going  to  be  a 
war  between  the  retail  druggists  on  one  side  and. 
the  patent  medicine  men  and  newspapers  on   the 
other.     The  Era  is  expected  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  retail  drus  trade.    It  should  come  out 
flat-footed  anil  stand  with  them." 
We  are  indebted  to  our  correspondent  for  the  opportun- 
ity he  affords  us  of  stating  the  Era's  position  on  this 
timely  subject. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  problem  we  treat  it  as  a 
purely  commercial  one.  It  is  not  the  question  whether 
the  world  would  he  better  or  worse  without  patent  medi- 
cines. Other  countries  have  tried  by  legislation  to  prevent 
people  from  buying  and  using  ready-made  medicines,  but 
such  efforts  have  never  been  successful.  The  traffic  in 
these  goods  belongs  naturally  to  the  drug  trade.  The 
majority  of  druggists  want  these  sales,  and  the  Era  is 
doing  what  it  can  to  bring  back  this  business  to  the  drug- 
gists, and  upon  such  a  basis  that  they  can  make  a  fair 
profit. 

There  are  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  proprietary 
goods  sold  annually,  and  the  Era  considers  it  its  duty  as 
an  organ  of  the  drug  trade  to  use  its  influence  towards 
keeping  this  business  within  the  hands  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  druggists,  rather  than  to  see  it  divided  with 
the  grocery  trade  and  general  stores.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  ethics,  but  dollars.  We  always  feel  like  lifting 
our  hat  when  we  pass  an  ideal  prescription  pharmacy, 
hut  these  are  feasible  only  in  a  few  localities.  It  is 
because  the  druggists  need  the  dollars  they  should  make 
on  the  sales  of  patent  medicines  that  the  Era  is  trying  to 
redeem  this  trade  for  them. 


lODOFORMSALOL.— A    mixture   of   equal   parts   of 
iodoform  and   salol  used  as  antiseptic. 


PROPOSED    PHARMACY    LAW    FOR    OR  EATER 
NEW  YORK. 

As  all  know,  the  State  of  New  York  is  blest  with  sev- 
eral boards  of  pharmacy,  one  each  for  the  counties  of 
New  York,  Kings  and  Erie,  each  virtually  exercising 
supervision  over  pharmaceutical  affairs  in  the  three 
cities.  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo,  and  the  State 
Board,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  of  the  State 
except  these  three  sections.  All  know,  too,  that  the  cities 
of  New  Y'ork  and  Brooklyn,  with  a  number  of  outlying 
towns,  are  to  be  joined  under  one  great  municipal  cor- 
poration. This  proposed  union  renders  necessary  a  very 
thorough  revision  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  all  char- 
acter severally  in  force  in  the  separate  cities,  and  their 
unification  into  a  single  code  of  statutes  to  govern  the 
new  Greater  New  York.  A  commission  specially  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  charter  for  Greater  New  York  has 
just  made  its  report  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  from  a 
reprint  of  this  very  lengthy  and  comprehensive  report, 
brought  out  through  the  enterprise  of  the  Brooklyji 
Eagle,  we  are  enabled  to  learn  what  is  proposed  for  the 
regulation  of  pharmacy.  Following  we  give  in  small  typi- 
the  section  which  bears  upon  pharmacists  and  druggists, 
with  our  comments  thereon: 

REGISTERED    PHAR.MACISTS  ONLY  TO  CON- 
DUCT rilAKMACY,   EXCEPT.   ETC. 

Sec.  1,510.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
unless  a  legistered  pharmacist  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  title  to  open  or  conduct  any  pharmacy 
or  store  lor  retailing,  dispensing  or  compounding 
medicines  or  poisons  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
constituted  by  this  act,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided; provided  that  the  widow  or  legal  represen- 
tative of  a  deceased  person  who  was  a  registered 
pharmacist  within  the  meaning  of  this  title  may 
continue  tlie  business  of  such  deceased  pharma- 
cist, provided  that  the  actual  retailing,  dispens- 
ing or  compoimding  of  medicines  or  poisons  be 
only  by  a  person  who  is  a  registered  pharmacist 
within  the  meaning  of  this  title. 

This  section  is  self-explanatory  and  appears  very  satis- 
factory, its  most  salient  feature  being  the  provision  that 
whoever  may  conduct  a  drug  store,  the  actual  compound- 
ing of  medicines  must  be  undertaken  by  no  one  but  a 
registered  pharmacist. 

QUALIFICATIONS    UE     REGISTERED     PHAR- 
MACISTS. 

Sec.  1.511.  Any  person,  in  order  to  be  regis- 
tered, shall  be  either  a  graduate  in  pharmacy  or  a 
licentiate  in  pharmacy  or  a  graduate  having  a  di- 
ploma from  some  legally  constituted  medical  col- 
lege or  society.  But  a  license  as  a  pharmacist 
granted  any  person  after  the  examination  by  any 
Ijoard  of  pharmacy  legally  created  under  the  laws 
of  this  State  shall  entitle  such  person  to  a  license 
or  certiticate  of  registration  from  the  board  of 
pharmacy  created  b.v  this  title,  upon  presenting  to 
said  board  his  license  and  complying  with  the 
formal  requirements  of  the  laws.  Any  person 
who.  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  shall  be 
entitled  by  law  to  open  or  conduct  any  pharmacy 
or  store  for  retailing,  dispensing  or  compounding 
medicines  or  poisons  in  any  part  of  the  territory 
included  in  the  cit.v  of  New  Y'ork.  as  constituted 
by  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  hereafter  to  open  or 
conduct  any  such  phainiacy  or  store  in  said  city, 
and  to  be  registered  by  the  board  of  pharmacy 
created  by  this  title. 

Intended  merely  to  provide  that  no  one  shall  be  legis- 
lated out  of  business  at  the  time  of  the  act,  and  to  define 
what  shall  be  the  legal  qualifications  of  registered  phar- 
macists. 

GRADUATES  AND   LICENTIATES   DEFINED. 

Sec.  1,512.  Graduates  of  pharmacy  within  the 
meaning  of  this  title  shall  be  those  persons  who 
have  had  at  least  four  years'  experience  in  stores 
where  prescriptions  of  medical  practitioners  have 
been  compounded,  and  who  have  obtained  a  di- 
ploma from  any  college  of  pharmac.v  within  the 
United  States,  or  from  some  authorized  foreign 
Institution  or  examining  board:  and  licentiates  In 
pharmac.v  shall  be  those  persons  who  have  had  at 
least  foiir  years'  experience  in  stores  where  pre- 
scriptions of  medical  practitioners  are  compound- 
ed and  who  shall  have  passed  an  examination 
either  before  the  board  for  the  examination  of  and 
licensing  druggists  and  prescription  clerks  In  the 
city   of  New  York,   as   heretofore  existing,   estab- 
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Ilsbeil  by  nil  nut  passed  Marcb  28.  1871,  or  before 
the  board  of  piiariiiucy  In  tbe  city  of  New 
Vork,  us  iKTftoloru  existing,  or  before  the  board 
of  pUaruiaey  vt  tbe  euuiity  of  Klugs,  or  before  tbe 
board  of  pliurinaey  created  by  tbis  title, 
for  tbe  elty  of  New  Vorli,  as  constituted  by 
tbis  act,  or  sucb  foreign  pbarmacists  as  sball  pre- 
sent satisfactory  credentials  or  certllicates  of  their 
competency  and  qiiallticatlous  to  tbe  said  last 
mentioned"  board  of  pharmacy.  Junior  assistants 
or  apprentices  In  pharmacy  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  prepare  physicians'  prescriptions  until  they 
have  become  graduates  or  licentiates  in  pharmacy. 

This  section  is  open  to  criticism  from  the  fact  that 
the  Hoard  of  Pharmacy  is  ordereJ  to  accept  diplomas 
from  any  college  of  pharmacy— a  very  dangerous  provi- 
sion indeed.  There  are  colleges  of  pharmacy  and 
colleges  of  pharmacy— good,  bad  and  iudififerent,  and 
it  is  most  unwise  to  permit  a  graduate  of  either 
the  indifferent  or  bad  to  register  without  show- 
ing his  fitness  by  examination.  We  commend  the 
concluding  sentence,  however,  to  the  effect  that  assistants 
and  juniors  shall  not  prepare  prescriptions,  but  we  anti- 
cipate that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  evasion  of  the 
law  iu  (his  respect.  There  are  not  a  few  assistants  in 
this  city  who  are  doing  prescriptiou  work  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  de- 
tected and  punished  under  the  proposed  enactment.  If 
the  law  should  read  that  this  class  should  be  permitted 
to  compound  only  under  the  supervision  of  a  fully  reg- 
istered man  it  would  seem  a  wiser  provision,  for  how  is 
the  young  man  to  gain  experience  iu  prescription  work  if 
he  is  uof  allowed  to  do  it?  Must  he  wait  until  he  be- 
comes fully  registered  by  examination,  or  upon  diploma? 
Here  is  a  problem  for  the  "practical  experience"  men  to 
solve. 

BOARD  OF  PHARMACY;  ELECTION,  DUTIES. 

Sec.  1,513.  The  members  of  the  college  of  phar- 
macy of  the  city  of  New  Yorli,  shall,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  181'S,  and  ou  the  same  day 
every  third  year  thereafter,  at  a  special  meeting 
held  for  that  purpose,  elect  live  competent  phar- 
macists, three  of  whom  shall  be  graduates  of  some 
legally  constituted  medical  college  and  the  remain- 
lug  two  graduates  of  some  legally  coustituted 
college  of  pharmacy  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
constituted  by  tbis  act,  and  who  shall  form  and  be 
known  as  the  board  of  pharmacy.  The  members 
of  this  board  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  their 
election  as  aforesaid,  individually  take  and  sub- 
scribe before  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
an  oath  faithfully  and  impartially  to  discharge  the 
duties  prescribed  for  them  by  this  title.  They 
shall  hold  otfice  for  the  term  of  three  years  and 
until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  have 
qualified:  and  in  case  of  any  vacancy,  the  trustees 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  shall  fill  the  same 
from  two  or  more  nominees  elected  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  said 
board  shall  organize  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness by  electing  from  their  own  number,  for  the 
whole  term,  a  president  and  secretary.  The  board 
shall  meet  at  least  once  every  three  months  and 
three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
duties  of  the  said  board  shall  be  to  transact  all 
business  pertaining  to  tlie  legal  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
to  examine  and  register  pharmacists.  .\ny  phar- 
macist applying  for  examination  shall  pay  to  the 
secretary  .t  fee  of  ?5.  and  should  he  pass  such  ex- 
amination satisf.actorily  he  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  certificate  as  to  his  competency  and  qualifica- 
tion, signed  by  the  said   board   of  pharmacy. 

This  is  a  section  which  has  already  begun  to  cause 
much  trouble  and  hard  feeling.  It  is  considered  as  laj- 
ing  entirely  too  much  responsibility  upon  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  according  to  that  institution 
entirely  too  much  in  the  way  of  privilege  and  advantage. 
Druggists  in  Brooklyn  are  up  in  arms  against  this  fea- 
ture, for  the.v  claim  that  their  own  institution,  the  Brook- 
lyn College  of  Pharmacy,  is  entirely  ignored  and  belit- 
tled, and  they  want  to  know  why  the  New  York  College 
should  have  it  all  and  they  none.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  exact  wording  of  the  measure  fully  justifies  this  coni- 
Iilnint.  for  it  says  that  two  of  the  board  shall  be  gradu- 
ates of  "some  legally  constituted  college  of  the  city  of 
New  York."  and  when  Brooklyn  becoiues  a  part  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  then  its  college,  if  legally  constituted, 
stands  just  as  much  chance  of  representation  on  the 
board  as  the  present  New  York  college.     But  we  believe 
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this  entire  section  is  most  illy  considered.  We  are  op' 
posed  to  any  private  institution,  to  any  college,  possessing 
such  powers  as  this  section  would  confer.  The  drug' 
gists  of  not  only  Brooklyn  alone,  but  all  iu  this  city  at 
well  are  justified  in  declaiming  loudly  against  it. 

HOOKS  roK  KKUISTUATION  OK  PUARMA- 
Cl.STS,  ETC. 
Sec.  1,.")14.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  secretary 
to  keep  a  book  of  registration  at  some  conveulenc 
place,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  through 
the  public  press.  In  which  book  shall  be  entered, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  said  injard.  tlie  uames 
and  places  ot  business  of  all  persons  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
all  sncli  persons  to  appear  befi^ix*  the  said  board 
of  pharmac.v,  and  the  fee  for  the  registration  of 
pharmacists  shall  not  exceed  two  dtdlars.  and  for 
assistants  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar.  The  secre- 
tary shall  give  receipts  for  ail  moneys  received  by 
him,  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  College  of  I'liarinacy  aforesaid,  taking  Ills  re- 
ceipt therefor,  which  nione.vs  shall  be  used  for  tlie 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  board  of 
pharmacy,  and  any  surplus  shall  be  for  the  ln'iiefit 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  salary  of  the 
secretary  shall  be  fixed  liy  the  board,  and  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  registration  fees. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  in  this  section  is  tb 
matter  of  the  disposition  of  fuuds,  and  it  is  this  i>oin 
which  has  thoroughly  aroused  druggists  in  this  cit; 
and  Brooklyn  and  has  called  out  their  indignant  protests 
Why  should  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  or  an; 
other  college,  be  made  the  beneficiary  of  a  tax  laid  upoi 
a  class  of  men  for  the  privilege  of  conducting  their  liusi 
ness?  There  is  no  reason  or  justice  in  asking  the  drug 
gists  of  Greater  New  York  to  contribute  their  mone; 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  books  for  a  college  of  phai 
macy,  or  for  its  benefit  in  any  way.  No  disposition  o 
this  income  should  be  made  save  in  the  execution  of  th 
law  aud  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  it.  To  di 
vert  it  to  other  purposes,  aud  especially  in  the  manne 
proposed,  is  entirely  unjustifiable. 

PHARMACISTS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  QUALITY 
OF  DRUGS.  ETC..  SOLD;  PATENT  MED- 
ICINES. ADULTERATION,  ETC. 
Sec.  1,515.  Every  registered  pharmacist  shall  be 
held  j-esponsible  for  the  quality  of  all  drugs,  chem- 
icals and  medicines  he  may  sell  or  dispense,  with 
the  exception  of  those  sold  in  the  original  pack- 
ages of  the  manufacturer,  and  also  those  known 
as  "patent  medicines."  and  should  he  knowingly, 
intentionally  and  fraudulently  adulterate,  or  cause 
to  be  adulterated,  such  drugs,  chemicals  or  med- 
ical preparations,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  lia- 
ble to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars and  in  addition  thereto,  his  name  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  register. 

POISONS;  RETAILING  OF. 

Sec.  1.51C.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  retail  any  poisons  enumerated  in  Schedules  A 
and  B,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

SCHEDULE  A. 

and  its  preparations,  corrosive  subli- 
ite  precipitate,  red  precipitate,  biniodide 
ry.  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrocyanic 
chnia  and  all  other  poisonous  vegetable 
and  their  salts,  essential  oil  of  bitter 
opium  and  its  preparations,  except  pare- 
other  preparations  of  opium  containing 
two  grains  to  the  ounce. 

SCHEDULE  B. 


Arsenic 
mate,  w-h 
of  mercu 
acid,  stry 
alkaloids 
almonds, 
goric  and 
less  than 


.\conitP.  belladonna,  colchicnni.  conium.  nux 
vomica,  henbane,  savin,  ergot,  cotton  root,  canthar- 
ides.  creosote,  digitalis  and  their  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  croton  oil,  chloroform,  chloral  hy- 
drate, sulphate  of  zinc,  mineral  acids,  carbolic  acid 
and  oxalic  acid,  without  distinctly  labeling  the 
bottle,  box.  vessel  or  paper  in  which  the  said  poi- 
son is  contained,  and  also  the  outside  wrapper  or 
cover  with  the  name  of  the  article,  the  word  "Poi- 
son." and  the  name  and  place  of  the  seller:  nor 
shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver 
anv  poisons  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  and  B. 
unless  upon  due  inquiry  it  be  found  that  the  nnr- 
chaser  is  aware  of  its  poisonous  character,  and  he 
represents  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  legitimate  pur- 
pose. Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  registered 
pliarmacist  to  sell  any  poisons  included  in  Sched- 
ule .\.  w-ithout.  before  deliverinff  the  same  to  the 
purchaser,  causinir  an  entry  to  be  made  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  date  of  sale, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  name 
and   qualit.v  of  the  poison  sold,   the  purpose  for 
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whicli  It  Is  represented  by  the  purchaser  to  be  re- 
(lulied  and  the  name  of  the  dispenser;  such  book 
to  be  always  open  for  inspection  by  the  proper 
anthoritles.'and  to  be  preserved  for  reference  for 
at  least  live  years.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  app'lv  to  the  dispensing  of  poisons,  in  not 
unusual  qiianUties  or  doses,  upon  the  prescriptions 
of  practitioners  of  medicine. 
May  pass  without  special  comment,  though  there  will 
be  many  who  will  pick  flaws  in  them. 

APPLICATION  OF  PUKl^EDING  SECTIONS  TO 

PUACTITIONEKS       OE       MEDICINE       AND 

WHOLESALE  DEALEKS. 

Sec    1,517.     NothinK   eontained   in    the   foregoinj; 

sections  of   this   title   shall   apply    to   or   interfere 

with  the  business  of  any  practitioner  of  medicine 

who  does  not  keep  open  shop  for  the  retailing  of 

medicines  and   poisons,    nor  with   the  business  ot 

wholesale  dealers,  but  the  preceding  section,  and 

the  penalties  for  its  violation,  shall  apply  to  such 

Iiersons. 

FR\UDULENT  REGISTRATION,  PERMIT- 
TING UNLICENSED  PERSON  TO  COM- 
POUND MEDICINES. 
Sec  1 518.  Any  person  who  shall  attempt  to 
procure  reuistratiou  for  himself,  or  for  any  other 
person,  under  this  title,  by  making  or  causing  to 
he  made  any  false  representation,  -sl^ '"  « 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  i.ot  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars.  Any  registered  phai- 
niacist  who  shall  permit  the  compounding  and  dis- 
pensing of  prescriptions  of  medical  practitioners 
in  his  ?tore  or  place  of  business,  by  any  person  oi 
persons  not  registered,  or  any  person  not  regis- 
tered who  sh.ill  keep  open  shop  for  the  retailmg  or 
dispensing  of  medicines  and  poisons,  or  who  shall 
fraudulently  r.^preseut  himself  to  be  registered,  or 
ai  V  registVred  pharmacist  or  dealer  in  medicines 
who  slmll  fail  to  comply  with  the  regulations  and 
Drovisiois  of  this  title,  in  relation  to  the  retailing 
and  dispensing  of  poisons,  shall.,  for  every  such 
offense  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
fifty  doHars. 

PENALTIES  TO  BE  PA.D  TO  COLLEGE  OF 
PHARMACY. 
Se,-  1  519  Each  and  every  penalty  recovered 
under  this  'title  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  shiill  form  and  be 
known  as  the  library  fund  of  said  College  of  Phar_ 
umcv  and  shall  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library  of  said  college. 
BOARDS  OF  PHARMACY  ABOLISHED. 

Sec    1  520.     The  board  of  pharmacy  of  the  coun- 
ty  of  Kings   and   the   board   of   pharmacy   ot    the 
cit.v  of  New  York  as  heretofore  existing,  are  both 
hereby  abolished. 
In  considering  this  whole  matter,  two  or  three  points 
of  importance  are  presented.     This  ph.irmacy  portion  of 
the  proposed  charter  for  Greater  New  York  simply  con- 
tinues objectionable  conditions  which  are  prevailing  to- 
day   and  certainly  affords  valid  cause  for  a  demand  for 
better  legislation  in  pharmacy  in  this  State.  We  behove  it 
auuuwise  thing  to  have  several  boards  now  working  with- 
in the  confines  ot  one  State,  and  would  urge  unifacation  of 
these  into  one  State  Board  ot  such  a  size  and  character 
as  to  adjudicate  successfully  the  pharmaceutical  affairs 
of  the  entire   State.     The  selection   of   members   of  this 
board  should  not  be  left  to  any  individual  interests  or 
private  institutions,  but  should  represent  the  balance  ot 
sentiment   and  desire  of  the  entire  pharmaceutical  fra- 
ternity.    The  rule  followed  in  some  other  States,  that  of 
the  s'tate  Pharmaceutical  Association  selecting  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  from  whom  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
the  members  of  the  board,  works  very  satisfactorily,  as 
a  rule  (though  they  are  having  some  trouble  over  this 
matter  in  Minnesota,  however,  where  the  Governor  saw 
fit  to  be  a  law  unto  himself).     Then  all  fees  and  income 
should  be  applied  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  board  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  and  any  surplus  whatso- 
ever should  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  not  di- 
verted to  an  illegitimate  use.    We  think  the  Greater  New 
York   pharmacy   proposition   under  criticism  is   a   poorly 
devised  one.  weakly  framed,  and  with  hardly  an  element 
of  soundness  or  substantiality  about  it.     It  provides  that 
over  half  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  physicians. 
Perhaps  this  is  something  in  the  way  of  a  sop  to  political 


and  professional  interests,  due  to  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  framers  of  the  charter,  but  why  should 
doctors  hold  the  majority  power  in  the  execution  of  a 
law  affecting  pharmacy  alone?  We  might  just  as  well 
ask  that  pharmacists  constitute  lueilical  examining 
boards,  etc.  On  this  matter  we  have  spoken  right  out 
in  meeting,  expressing  our  own  views.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  law  in  question,  and  believe  we  have  in  this  posi- 
tion the  support  of  the  m;ijority  of  pharmacists  in  these 
two  great  cities.  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  college  of  pharmacy  of  either  city,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  either  of  them  placed  in  a  position 
oC  such  power  and  influence,  particularly  when  there 
can.  in  our  opinion,  be  advanced  no  justification  thereof. 
Perhaps  the  college  of  pharmacy  needs  a  library,  but  if 
so  it  can  be  gotten  in  a  more  dignified  manner  than  by 
this  compulsory  tax  upon  men  for  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing on  their  business.  But  we  do  need  better  pharmacy 
legislation  in  this  State,  and  we  hope  that  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  State  Association,  by  the  German  Apothe- 
caries' Association  of  New  York,  and  by  other  associa- 
tions and  institutions  will  be  successful  in  bringing 
order  out  of  the  present  chaos  and  securing  uniformity. 


Our  New  Trade  Department. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Era  we  "inaugurate"  our  new 
Trade  Department,  which  promises  to  be  of  special  value 
to  the  drug  buyers. 

Besides  our  Trade  Reports,  Market  Reviews  and  Prices 
Current,  all  of  which  will  be  materially  improved  as  we 
progress  in  the  work,  we  shall  add  to  this  department 
such  information  as  is  of  direct  value  to  the  druggist  in 
his  purchasing  department.  The  special  announcements 
of  the  large  houses  will  be  of  particular  value  to  every 
druggist.  These  representative  firms  have  something  of 
interest  to  say  to  the  drug  trade  every  week.  They  will 
change  their  copy  weekly,  and  we  anticipate  that  these 
weekly  announcements  will  add  materially  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  this  department.  ''Goods  well  bought  are 
half  sold,"  and  no  druggist  who  expects  to  be  successful 
in  the  management  of  his  business  can  afford  to  deny 
himself  every  reliable  source  for  information  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  his  goods. 


An  Argument  for  Free  Alcohol.  % 

A  wide-awake,  hard-headed,  business  druggist  writes, 
"I  favor  free  alcohol  cren  (7  It  rdiinot  he  made  fnx  to 
the  retail  (lruij(ji'<t  I  look  for  a  reduction  in  prices  of 
many  alkaloids  and  fluid  extracts.  If  we  had  an  estab- 
lished price  for  our  prescriptions,  as  in  some  countries  in 
Europe  where  it  is  based  on  a  percentage  above  average 
wholesale  price,  I  should  be  against  it,  but  under  the 
circumstances  here  we  could  reduce  the  price  on  prescrip- 
tions materially  without  at  the  same  time  reducing  our 
total  net  income." 

This  druggist  is  not  actuated  by  the  dog-in-the-manger 
policy  of  "if  I  can't  have  it,  I  don't  want  anyone  to  l)e 
benefitted,"  but  is  willing  to  take  his  chances,  so  long  as 
the  majority  want  this  most  important  boon.  If  the  retail 
drug  trade  were  against  free  alcohol,  which  it  isn't,  it 
would  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  should  have  it  for  the 
benefit  and  advancement  of  this  great  country  of  ours, 
with  its  vast  industries  needing  tax  free  alcohol  for  their 
progress  and  development. 


YIELD  OF  PI..\TINUM  IN  RUSSIA.— Russia  mines 

■10  times  as  much  platinum  ore  as  the  remainder  of  the 
mines  throughout  the  world  taken  together.  In  1890 
2,946  kilos  were  yielded,  in  1895  4,413  kilos,  in  1894 
the  yield  dropped  considerably  behind  the  average  be- 
cause of  the  wet  summer.  The  source  is  entirely  from 
the  southern  districts  of  the  Ural,  from  where  the  crude 
material  is  sent  to  Germany  for  working  up.  The  crude 
metal  sold  in  189G  for  900  marks  the  kilo.  The  last 
year's  yield  of  iridium  was  only  4.1  kilos. 
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Samuel  O.  McCotter. 

Fortj"  Tears'  experience  in  the  drug  trade  of  New  York 
gives  Samuel  G.  McCotter,  drug  broker,  an  unquestioned 
pre-eminence.  His  friends  say  that  his  recollections  of 
business  men  and  business  methods  before  the  war  are 
extremely  interesting,  but  Mr.  McCotter  is  a  man  of  few 
words  and  seldom  descends  to  anecdote.  He  was  born 
August  3.  1841,  in  New  York  City  aud  was  employed 
with  B.  A.  Fahnestock.  Hull  &  Company,  at  51  Cliff 
street,  from  1857  to  1865.  At  the  latter  date  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Reuben  Daniell,  and  they  carried  on 
a  brokerage  business  under  the  name  of  Daniell  &  Mc- 
Cotter for  say  12  years,  when  Mr.  McCotter  began  busi- 
ness by  himself.  The  drug  business  must  be  a  compara- 
tively healthy  one  because  nearly  all  Mr.  McCotter's  ear- 
ly associates  are  still  hale  and  hearty.  Aurelius  B.  Hull, 
the  New  York  partner  in  Fahnestock.  Hull  &  Company, 
is  living  in  Morristown.  X.  J.,  W.  B.  Stafford,  their  prin- 
cipal salesman,  resides  in  New  York.  Charles  D.  Desh- 
ler,  their  cashier,  lives  in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  where 
he  is  a  respected  lay  judge.  Mr.  Daniell.  Mr.  McCotter's 
former  partner,  is  eighty-three  years  old  and  occasionally 
comes  over  to  the  office  from  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

Those  were  halcyon  days  for  the  drug  trade  forty  years 
ago.  Retail  dealers  used  to  get  six  mouths  time  on 
goods  and  5  per  cent,  off  for  cash.  Not  infrequently 
twelve  months  time  was  given.  It  was  customary  to 
make  purchases  twice  a  year,  and  the  customer  had  to 
stand  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  New  York,  for  there  were 
no  travelling  salesmen.  Happy  was  the  retailer  who  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  the  jobber  in  those  days.  During 
the  busy  season  the  wholesaler  actually  felt  that  he  was 
doing  a  favor  to  sell  his  goods  at  any  price. 

"I'll  take  your  order  and  begin  filling  it  in  eight  days." 
was  a  familiar  ultimatum. 

Mr.  McCotter  tells  how  the  partner  of  the  Pittsburg 
house  of  B.  A.  Fahnestock  &  Co.  used  to  deal  with  his 
customers. 

"Do  you  expect  to  secure  prices  elsewhere  before  order 
ing?"  he  would  ask. 

"Yes." 

"Very  sorr.v.  but  in  that  case  we  cannot  quote  you  our 
prices."  he  would  reply,  and  dismiss  the  culprit. 

Brokers  doing  an  out-of-town  business  before  the  war 
charged  buyers  as  well  as  sellers  1  per  cent. 


Mr.  McCotter  does  not  regard  the  drug  brokerage 
business  as  a  good  field  tor  a  young  man  to  go  into  at 
the  present  time.  He  says  that  the  great  manufactories 
have  revolutionized  the  drug  business  with  their  package 
goods  and  have  absorbed  most  of  the  profits  formerly  dis- 
tributed. Mr.  McCotter  is,  however,  noT)essiinist.  He 
believes  the  public  were  never  better  served  as  to  purity 
of  drugs  and  lowness  of  prices  than  now. 

At  the  request  of  the  Era  Mr.  McCotter  jotted  down 
all  the  leading  ante-bellum  drug  houses  which  were  fa- 
miliar to  him,  aud  as  the  record  ma.v  awaken  pleasant 
recollections  for  many  of  the  old-timers  it  is  reproduced 
here.  As  Mr.  McCotter  says,  there  have  been  great 
changes  since  then,  and  New  Y^ork  City  has  lost  ground. 
Here  is  the  list: 

Jobbers  in  the  United  States:  Charless  Blow  &  Co., 
St.  Louis;  J.  H.  Reed  &  Co..  Chicago— (.1.  H.  Reed  is 
alive  aud  resides  in  Orange,  N.  J.i:  T.  &  .J.  Hinchmau. 
Detroit,  Mich.:  Craighead  &  Browning— (afterwards 
Robert  Browning).  Indianapolis;  Robert  Hockenhull. 
Jacksonville,  111.;  Schieffeliu  Brothers  &  Co.:  M.  Ward  & 
Co.— (afterwards  M.  \Vard,  Close  &  Co.);  Olcott,  Mc- 
Kesson &  Robbius^(afterwards  McKesson  &  Robbius); 
Harral,  Risley  «&  Kitchen;  C.  V.  Clickener  &  Co.;  Barnes 
&  Park — (patent  medicines);  Lazell.  Marsh  &  Hunn; 
Stebbins.  Morgan  &  Butler:  Hall  &  Van  Buskirk— (atter- 
wanls  Hall  &  Ruckel);  D.  T.  Lanmau  &  Co.;  J.  H. 
Hazard  &  Co.;  Palanca  &  Escalaute;  Richardson,  Mel- 
lier  &  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Reed  &  Cutter.  Boston; 
French,  Richards  &  Co..  Philadelphia;  Wheel- 
ock,  Finlay  &  Co..  New  Orleans:  Ben.  Hard- 
away.  Vicksburg:  Purcell,  Ladd  &  Co.,  Rich- 
mond; R.  A.  Robinson  &  Co..  Louisville:  Wilson.  Peter  & 
Co.,  Louisville;  Lyman  Brothers  &  Co..  Montreal;  Ly- 
man, Elliot  &  Co..  Toronto;  John  L.  Thompson  &  Co.. 
Troy;  "W.  F.  Phillips  &  Co..  Portland.  Me.:  J.  B. 
Dougherty,  Muscatine,  la.;  Mansfield  &  Higbie.  Mem- 
phis; Greene  &  Button  Co.,  Milwaukee:  J.  &  C.  Reakirt, 
Cincinuati;  J.  &  S.  Burdsal,  Cincinnati. 

Importers;  George  N.  Lawrence.  Fisher  &  Keller,  F. 
Consinery  &  Co.,  D.  A.  Van  Lennep,  Dutilh  &  Co.,  B. 
Blanco. 

Brokers:  McCorkle,  Downer  &  Orne:  George  P. 
Edgar;  A.  W.  Despard:  Parsons  &  Pettit:  Wing  & 
Evans;  S.  F.  Wetenhall  &  Co.:  Degen  &  Taft. 

Though  Mr.  McCotter's  memory  goes  back  a  long  way, 
he  is  by  no  means  an  old  man.  and  his  business  friends 
find  him  very  active.  The  oUice  of  S.  G.  McCotter  & 
Company  is  at  68  Maiden  Lane,  and  is  unostentatious, 
neat  and  old  fashioned.  Mr.  McCotter  resides  with  his 
family  in  Brooklyn. 


THE  WORLD'S  FOOD.— The  following  statistics 
prove  ver.v  conclusively  that  bread  does  not  after  all 
play  any  important  part  in  the  world's  board  bill. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  alone  consume  over  6.470.000 
tons  of  meat  per  year.  Paris  slaughtered  11.802  horses 
last  year  for  consumption.  During  the  same  time  the 
United  States  exported  to  Europe  514.(JU0.000  pounds  of 
bacon.  84,000,000  pounds  of  hams  and  81,000.000  pounds 
of  pork.  To  each  European  61  pounds  of  meat  may  be 
measured  for  his  yearly  consumption,  to  this  may  be 
added  29  pounds  of  sugar. 

Last  year  England  imported  3..556.000.000  pounds  of 
foreign  sugar  aside  from  the  products  of  its  colonies. 
Yearly  4.439.000,000  oysters  are  consumed.  The  Paris 
restaurants  require  2,000  tons  of  snails.  18,0(X)  dozen 
of  frogs  and  5.000  tons  of  radishes  each  year  to  coax 
the  appetites  of  their  guests. 

Italv  exports  yearly  480.000.000  dozens  of.  eggs.  2.500.- 
000.000  oranges.  America  sends  95.000  tons  of  apples 
to  England. 

Of  all  the  European  nations  the  Englishman  heads  the 
list  on  the  consumption  of  salt,  being  40  pounds  per 
capita  while  the  American  follows  with  39  pounds.  To 
the  Dane  a  yearly  consumption  of  22  pounds  of  cheese 
is  charged. 

A  statistician  claims  that  each  individual  during  his 
lifetime  consumes  unnecessarily  seven  four-horse  wagon 
loads  of  food! 
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(Specinlli/  Cotitri^  ufed.) 

RECOLLECTIONS      OF      AN      OLD-TIME      DRUG 
CLERK. 

By  CHAS.  D.  DESHLER,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

{Cc/Hlinued  from  page  233,  Ftb.  25.; 
Tho  head  clerk,  Boyer.  ti)  whom  I  have  alluded  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  incident,  came  legitimately  by 
his  predilection  for  the  drug  busines.s.  His  full  name 
was  Robert  Eastburn  Boyer,  and  ho  was  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Thomas  Eastl)urn.  who  carried  on  the  drug 
business  for  many  years,  on  Church  street,  midway  be- 
tween Peace  and  Dennis  streets.  He  was  also  a  grand- 
son of  the  old  ante-revolutionary  New  Brunswick  drug- 
gist, Kobert  Eastburn.  He  began  his  novitiate  with  his 
uncle  Thomas,  but.  realizing  the  low  scale  of  pharma- 
ceutical knowledge  that  was  attainable  there,  soon 
sought  a  larger  field  with  higher  possibilities.  He  went 
to  New  York  some  time  in  the  twenties,  and,  after  many 
discouragements,  succeeded  in  getting  employment  as  a 
boy  of  all  work  with  William  L.  Kushton,  then  the  most 
famous  dispensing  apothecary  in  the  city,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  country.  Here  he  remained  some  years,  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  Mr.  Ruslitou  by  his  diligence,  deft- 
ness and  probity,  and  acquiring  by  gradual  advance- 
ments a  complete  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  its 
branches,  till  he  finally  rose  to  be  chief  of  the  prescrip- 
tion department,  in  which  branch  he  became  an  adept. 
He  continued  with  Mr.  Rushton  until  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  head  clerk  of  the  New  Brunswick  establish- 
ment, at  which  I  made  my  first  appearance  several  years 
later,  and  in  which  he  ultimately  became  a  partner,  as 
I  also  did  after  his  death.  Boyer  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  and  a  thorough  master  of  the  business.  He  under- 
stood as  much  of  chemistry  as  was  practically  needful; 
and  had  the  "materia  medica"  at  his  tongue's  end,  so 
far  as  related  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties, therapeutic  uses,  doses  and  qualities  of  medicines, 
or  the  manufacture  of  all  the  officinal  preparations  which 
were  then  in  use.  All  these  he  had  memorized  from 
long  practice,  so  that  he  could  prepare  almost  all  of 
them  without  reference  to  the  dispensatory,  if  it  became 
necessary.  He  was.  without  exception,  the  neatest,  most 
expeditious,  and  most  expert  pharmacist  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  manner  in  which  he  filled  a  phial,  or  made  a 
pill,  or  compounded  a  prescription,  or  put  up  a  powder 
or  folded  a  |)arcel,  was  the  perfection  of  rapidity,  ease 
and  skill.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  him  fold  a  bundle, 
whether  large  or  small,  and  when  it  left  his  hands  it  was 
a  model  of  symmetry  and  beauty.  The  same  observatiou 
holds  with  regard  to  his  manipulation  generally;  it  was 
not  merely  perfect;  it  excited  emulation  and  admiration. 
He  was  as  strictly  methodical  as  he  was  skillful  and 
scrupulously  accurate.  Everything  must  be  done,  as  he 
did  it,  decently  and  in  order,  and  with  religious  care  and 
exactitude.  Everything  must  have  a  place,  and  must  be 
put  in  its  place.  He  exacted  the  utmost  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  even  in  trirtes.  Medicines  that  were  in  fre- 
quent demand  were  so  disposed  by  him  that  by  no  rea- 
sonable possibility  could  those  which  were  noxious  be 
dispensed  by  mistake  for  those  which  were  innocuous. 
Poisons  were  so  placed  that  some  obstacle  always  inter- 
posed against  their  thoughtless  or  inconsiderate  hand- 
ling— either  they  were  put  so  high  that  steps  were  re- 
quired to  reach  them,  or  they  were  placed  behind  other 
articles  which  n\ust  first  be  removed  before  they  could 
be  reached.  While  medicines  were  being  compounded  or 
dispensed  he  permitted  no  levity,  discouraged  conversa- 
tion, and  required  the  most  absolute  attention  to  be 
given  to  the  matter  in  hand.  He  felt,  and  he  inspired 
his  juniors  to  feel,  that  when  he  was  thus  engaged  he 
was  exercising  a  grave  trust  which  involved  not  only 
health,  but,  possibly,  life  or  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  of  men,  and  this  feature  of  his  char- 
acter extended    to   the   minutest   of   his   dealings    as    an 


apothecary.  He  gave  and  he  exacted  full  weight  and 
measure.  lie  tolerated  no  sophistication  of  medicines, 
however  trivial  they  might  be.  Whatever  medicine  he 
sold  would  produce  the  desired  result,  so  far  as  relateil 
to  its  own  powers  and  properties.  He  hated  lies  and 
dissimulation,  whether  acted  or  spoken,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  apothecary  who  knowingly  sold  a 
tincture,  preparation,  or  drug,  which  was  below  the 
standard  in  strength  or  quality,  was  a  liar  and  a  cheat, 
and  might  become  a  homicide. 

Boyer  was  the  first  one  to  bring  to  the  drug  business 
in  New  Brunswick  a  thorough  equipment  for  the  phar- 
maceutical department.  Before  his  return  to  our  city 
from  New  York,  our  druggists  rarely,  if  ever,  com- 
pounded physicians'  prescriptions,  for  the  reason,  pri- 
marily, that  our  physicians  then  kept  their  own  medi- 
cal supplies  and  prepared  their  own  preparations  and 
prescriptions.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  prescription, 
properly  so  called,  had  ever  been  put  up  in  any  drug 
store  in  New  Brunswick  earlier  than  1833,  and  even 
then,  and  for  many  years  later,  they  were  of  exceedingly 
rare  occurrence.  The  dispensing  of  medicines  at  all  in 
the  nature  of  prescriptions  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  preparation  of  some  special  recipes  for  their 
owners,  or  the  administration,  as  they  were  called  for, 
of  doses  of  calomel  and  jalap,  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 
tartar  emetic.  Dover's  powders,  quinine,  castor  oil,  pur- 
gative pills,  cholera  nuxtures,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

In  18.'^2,  and  for  some  years  later,  there  were  com- 
paratively few  patent  or  proprietary  medicines  of  Amer- 
ican origin — the  principal  ones  among  them  being 
Swaim's  Panacea,  Swaim's  Vermifuge.  Lee's  Anti-Bil- 
ious Pills,  Thompson's  Eye  Water,  Thompson's  Itch  Oint- 
ment. Ditchett's  Pile  Remedy,  and  Miles'  Tomato  Pills. 
There  were,  however,  a  goodly  number  which  were  of 
trans-atlantic  origin,  the  formulas  for  which  were  given 
in  all  the  dispensatories  of  the  day,  and  which  were  man- 
ufactured and  put  up  by  our  druggists  enclosed  in  de- 
scriptive wrappers  with  directions  for  further  use,  which 
were  bought  by  the  quire  or  ream  ready  printed.  In  all 
these  descriptions  the  antiquated  type  and  spelling  and 
the  old-time  quaint  and  ornate  phraseology  were  pre- 
served, some  of  them  having  been  prefaced  with  such 
swelling  words  as  these:  "Medicamentum  gratia  proba- 
tum  est;"  or,  "This  is  a  capital  of  great  antiquity  and 
established  reputation;"  or,  "Elixir  of  health  and  uni- 
versal catholicon,"  etc.,  etc.  Among  the  most  popular 
of  these  proprietary  articles  of  pretended  English  man- 
ufacture were  the  following:  Steer's  hard  and  liquid 
opodeldoc.  Bateman's  Drops.  Hill's  Balsam  of  Honey. 
Ching's  Worm  Lozenges.  Betton's  British  Oil,  Harlaem 
Oil,  Elixir  Proprietatis,  Godfrey's  Cordial.  Dalby's  Car- 
minative. Daffy's  Elixir,  James'  Fever  Powders,  Hoop- 
er's Female  I'llls,  Anderson's  Scotch  Pills,  and  Turling- 
ton's Balsam.  The  last  named  was  also  variously  known 
as  Friar's  Balsam.  Vervain's  Balsam,  Traumatic  Bal- 
sam, Commander's  Balsam,  Jesuit  Drops,  Wade's  Drops 
and  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin. 

In  those  days  the  herb  and  root  closet  formed  a  most 
important  adjunct  of  every  well-equipped  drug  store. 
Among  the  simples  which  it  contained  were  specifics, 
which  in  the  popular  belief  were  remedies,  severally,  for 
nearly  all  the  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Such  of  them 
as  were  the  most  largely  in  popular  use  were  these: 
Mint,  boneset.  horehound,  catnip,  balm,  saffron,  sage, 
pink-root,  snake-root,  blood  root,  stramonium,  foxglove, 
sweet  fern,  mandrake,  wormwood,  wormseed,  blessed 
thistle  (Carduus  benedictus);  so  called  because  tradition 
declared  it  to  be  the  species  with  which  the  Savior  was 
crowned  by  his  crucifiers),  hemp-root,  motherwort,  lovage, 
liverwort,  calamus,  elecampane,  comfrey,  dill  .seed, 
marshmallow  root,  bayberry  bark,  sumach  berries,  black 
cherry  bark,  white  oak  bark,  celandine,  hyssop,  pellitory. 
yellow  dock  root,  dandelion  root,  feverfew,  mezereon 
bark,    spikenard,    sassafras,    pennyroyal,    rosemary,    rue. 
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elder  flowers,  thyme,  Solomon's  seal,  life  everlasting, 
tansy,  coltsfoot,  etc.,  etc.  Blood  root  was  a  specialty 
with  the  negroes,  who  called  it,  according  us  its  fracture 
WHS  salmon  colored  or  dark  red,  "Queen"  root  and 
"King"  root,  or  "she"  and  "he"  root.  They  believed  it 
to  be  rooty,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  the  power  to 
avert  the  spells  wrought  by  other  unfriendly  negroes 
through  the  agency  of  their  malign  fetich.  Oby  (Obeah), 
and  also  to  exert  a  fascinating  or  propitiatory  influence 
over  the  other  sex.  Catnip  was  the  orthodox  remedy  for 
colic  in  babies,  as  mint  and  pennyroyal  were  for  the  same 
enterprising  cnniphiint  in  adults.  Sweet  fern  was  a 
cure  for  pimples,  worniseed  (sprinkled  on  bread  and  but- 
terl  for  worms,  boneset  for  rheumatic  fevers,  horehound 
for  coughs  and  colds,  liverwort  for  pulmonary  and  hep- 
atic affections,  saffron  for  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  dig- 
italis for  asthma,  celandine  for  warts,  pink-root  for 
worms,  pcllitory  for  toothache,  sumach  berries  for  sore 
throat  and  scarlatina,  lilackberry  bark  and  root  for  diar- 
rhoea, and  blessed  thistle  for  all  imaginable  and  most 
imaginary  diseases. 

The  nostrum  department,  consisting  of  empirical  prep- 
arations that  were  regularly  kept  in  stock  and  dispensed 
in  response  to  popular  calls  from  the  ruder  and  more 
ignorant  classes,  and  which  belonged  entirel.v  outside  the 
list  of  proprietary  medicines,  was  a  considerable  one. 
To  this  department  belonged  the  following:  Oil  of  tar. 
oil  of  stone,  oil  of  spike,  seneka  oil  (crude  petroleum), 
oil  of  earthworms,  frog-spawn  water,  aqua  mirabilis 
(compounded  of  cloves,  cardamoms,  cuhebs.  mace,  gin- 
ger, cinnamon,  citron  peel,  balm  and  brandy),  balsam  of 
sulphur,  skunk's  grease,  dog-fat.  goose  grease,  dried 
snails,  prepared  wood  lice  or  millipedes,  compound  pow- 
der of  millipedes,  egyptiacum,  and  many  others  equally 
as  crude. 

For  the  information  and  amusement  of  modern  phar- 
macists I  recall  some  of  the  vulgar  aiid  popular  appellii- 
tives  that  were  often  coupled  with  the  articles  sold  by 
the  old-time  druggists,  and  with  which  they  were  as 
familiar  as  they  were  with  their  correct  names.  These 
dialect  vulgarisms  of  home  manufacture  may  not  be  de- 
void of  interest  to  the  philologist.  Thus:  Allspice  was 
called  .Tamaica  pepper;  cloves,  pepper-nails;  powdered 
hellebore  root,  sneezing  snuff;  oil  of  origanum,  oil  of  reg- 
num.  and  king  of  oil;  roll  sulphur,  brimstone,  cane  brim- 
stone and  hell-timber;  stramonium,  stink-weed.  .lames- 
town  weed  and  .Timson  weed;  lobelia.  Indian  tobacco; 
quicksilver  ointment,  blue  ointment  and  anguintum;  gum 
tragacanth.  gum  dragon;  cocculus  indicns.  Indian  ber- 
ries, fish  berries  and  coco-a-nanny  berries;  peruvian 
bark,  Jesuit's  bark  and  Jesuit's  powder;  turpentine,  terps; 
glauber  salt,  horse  salts:  annatto,  aranetta,  anter  and 
yaller  anter;  feverfew,  featherfew;  quinine,  quin-ans 
and  Queen  Anne;  prepared  chalk,  crab's  eyes;  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  fever  drops;  oxide  of  tin.  polishing  putty; 
nicaragua  wood,  nigger-auger  wood;  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, hartshorn  and  sal  volatile;  mandrake  root,  man- 
dragora,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  human  form, 
old-man-in-the-ground;  and,  finally,  asafcetida,  which  was 
variously  known  as  tuy vol's  trayck.  devil's  dung  and 
assafarty.  The  last  was  the  expressive  Hibernian  term 
for  the  fragrant  drug.  All  the  variations  of  its  name 
seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  remotely  suggested  by 
the  Turkish  legend,  that  on  the  spot  where  Satan  set  his 
foot  when  he  stole  into  Paradise,  the  asafcetida  plant 
sprung  up  for  the  first  in  the  world. 

It  will  not  be  altogether  inappropriate  at  this  point  to 
recall  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  popular  practices  and 
beliefs  of  some  of  those  who  patronized  the  old-time 
druggists.  Thus:  The  use  of  opium  was  very  prevalent, 
but  as  furtive  as  it  was  prevalent.  The  rich  bought  it 
by  the  ounce  and  even  by  the  pound — the  price  at  that 
time  being  3  shillings  or  371^  cents  an  <]unce.  and  $5  a 
pound.  The  poor  bought  it  by  the  eighth,  quarter,  or 
halt-ounci'.     To  the  former  it  wa.5  a  dreamy,  benumbing 


and  destructive  intoxicant,  and  to  the  latter  it  afforded 
the  temporary  refuge  of  forgetfulness.  It  was  easy  to 
detect  the  regular  opium  eater  by  the  peculiar  pultiness 
of  the  face  and  the  semi-opaque  yellownesj  of  the  com- 
plexion. Many  of  those  who  were  regular  opium  eaters 
were  akso  inveterate  consumers  of  Scotch  snuff,  which 
they  bought  by  the  ounce,  pound  or  bladder,  according 
to  their  means,  and  with  which,  by  the  aid  of  their 
fingers  or  of  a  stick  padded  with  cloth  at  one  end,  they 
rubbed  their  gums  and  teeth  in  a  supremely  disgusting 
way.  It  was  a  popular  belief  that  common  black  pitch, 
or  burgundy  pitch,  if  chewed,  averted  consumption, 
cured  shortness  of  breath,  and  also  sweetened  the  breath 
and  preserved  the  teeth,  and,  consequently,  nuiny  per- 
sons chewed  both  as  assiduously  as  some  young  people 
nowadays,  with  much  less  basis  of  reason,  chew  chew- 
ing-gum. Another  popular  belief  attributed  the  cure  of 
rheumatism  to  roll  sulphur  worn  in  the  pocket.  It  was 
usually  worn  loose  in  pieces  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  was  replaced  every  fortnight  by  a  fresh  piece— 
the  idea  being  that  its  virtues  had  all  been  absorbed  by 
the  patient,  or  that  it  had  become  so  saturated  with  the 
virus  of  his  disease  as  to  be  useless.  A  like  belief  ex- 
tended to  horse-chestnuts,  and  to  cubes  of  raw  turnip  or 
horse  radish,  which  were  similarly  worn  and  changed  for 
the  same  disease.  The  white  streaks  which  are  found 
in  the  excrement  of  fowls  supplied  another  popular  rem- 
edy. This  was  carefully  scraped  away  from  the  atten- 
dant dark  colored  excrement;  after  which  it  was  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  fire,  and  was  then  used  as  a 
sternutatory,  or  applied  to  old  sores  or  ulcers  as  an  es- 
charotie.  Cobweb  was  also  largely  used  as  a  styptic,  for 
which  it  was  quite  convenient  in  slight  cases;  and  it  was 
rolled  into  pellets  and  taken  internally  for  fever  and 
ague.  To  asafcetida  were  attributed  many  virtues,  alike 
for  man  and  beast.  Worn  in  a  little  bag  next  the  flesh 
on  the  bosom,  it  was  credited  with  being  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  convulsions  and  whooping-cough  in  young 
children,  and  as  a  preventive  of  fever  and  ague  in  adults. 
Wrapped  in  cloth  and  plugged  into  a  hole  that  had  been 
bored  in  the  manger,  or  tied  to  the  bit,  it  was  thought 
to  give  horses  that  were  "off  their  feed"  an  appetite,  and 
also  credited  with  giving  them  a  smooth  coat.  It  cer- 
tainly was  greatly  liked  by  horses,  as  they  evinced  by 
licking  with  great  assiduity  around  the  hole  in  which  it 
had  been  deposited.  It  was  a  great  favorite  also  with 
negro  anglers,  who  used  it  liberally  sprinkled  on  their 
bait,  and  declared  that  it  made  fish,  especially  eels,  bite 
with  great  avidity.  This  list  might  be  largely  ex- 
tended. 

The  implements  and  apparatuses  of  the  apothecary  de- 
partment of  the  druggists  of  the  period  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  now  deserve  to  be  considered,  for  they  will 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  stage  of  advancement 
and  progress  which  he  and  his  compeers  had  reached. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  there  were  scales  and 
weights,  handsome  polished  brass  beam  scales  and 
weights  for  articles  weighing  from  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  a  pound  or  so  avoirdupois,  and  a  small  apothe- 
caries' scale  suitable  for  weights  ranging  from  an  eighth 
of  a  grain  to  a  dram.  And  there  were  a  minim  glass, 
and  graduated  glasses  of  various  sizes;  small  porcelain 
mortars  for  acids  and  corrosives;  wedgwood-ware  filter- 
ing funnels  and  mortars  of  various  sizes;  marble  mortars 
whose  capacity  varied  from  half  a  gallon  to  two  gallons, 
and  having  wooden  pestles;  iron  mortars  from  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  pint  to  two  gallons;  a  set  of  porcelain  pill 
slabs  and  a  pill  machine;  several  broad  wooden  spatulas 
for  rolling  out  pills,  and  steel  spatulas  of  every  size;  alco- 
hol lamps  and  stands  equipped  with  pint,  quart  and  half- 
gallon  boilers;  plaster  kettles,  syrup  kettles,  copper  boil- 
ers for  preparing  opodeldoc,  and  earthern  vessels  for  the 
pi'eparation  of  ointments  and  cerates;  glass  retorts  and 
receivers  of  several  sizes;  metallic  forms  suitable  for 
packing  one-ounce,   four-ounce  and  eighth-ounce  parcels 
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of  epsom  salt  and  other  articles  -n-hich  were  in  brisk  de- 
mand; wooden  spoons  or  ladles  graduated  to  the  proper 
size  for  soda  and  seidlitz  powders;  a  water  bath,  a  sand 
bath,  anil  a  vapor  balh;  porcelain  capsules  or  evaporat- 
ing dishes  of  various  sizes;  several  sets  of  hair  and  wire 
sieves,  and  a  drum  sieve;  a  set  of  common  wine  meas- 
ures; mills  suitable  for  grinding  cloves,  cinnamon  and 
other  spices,  and  for  the  coarser  roots  and  barks — to- 
gether with  all  the  more  common  and  petty  implements, 
which  need  not  be  particularized. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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LIST  OF  REACTIONS  AND  REAGENTS  ACCORD- 
INO  TO  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS.' 

MKRZ'S— Olive  Oil  Test.— Two  samples  are  taken  and 
one  heated  to  250°  C.  If  the  oil  is  pure  the  heated  sam- 
ple will  have  a  paler  color  than  the  one  which  has  not 
been  heated. 

MESXARD'S— Reagent  for  Albuminoids.— Glycerin 
containing  sugar,  and  vapors  of  concentrated  hydrochlo- 
ric acid. 

MESSINOER'S— Test  for  Acetone.— Liquids  contain- 
ing acetone  when  treated  with  iodine  and  sodium  hydrate 
give  iodoform.  For  quantitative  estimation  the  formed 
iodoform  is  weighed  (Kraemer).  or  the  undecomposed  ex- 
cess of  iodine  titrated  (ilessinger). 

MEYER'S— Thiopheu  Test. — Thiophen  with  its  homo- 
logues  give  a  blue  color  with  a  solution  of  isotin  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

MEYER'S— Test  for  Cod  Liver  Oil.— Genuine  oil, 
when  shaken  with  1-10  of  its  volume  of  nitro-sulphuric 
acid  (1  :  1)  gives  first  a  rose  then  lemon  yellow  color. 
Other  oils  of  like  character  do  not  give  as  clean  colors, 
or  they  are  brown  to  violet. 

MEZGER'S — Cocaine  Test. — An  aqueous  solution  of 
cocaiue.  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives 
an   orange  yellow   precipitate   with  potassium   chlorate. 

MILLL\X'S— Test  for  Linseed  in  Olive  Oil.— Forty 
grams  olive  oil  are  mixed  with  60  grams  of  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol  and 
heated  on  a  water  bath  until  the  alcohol  has  been  en- 
tirely dissipated.  The  resultiug  soap  is  dissolved  in 
warm  water;  and  the  fatty  acids  precipitated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fatty  acids  are 
filtered  off  and  dissolved  in  20  cc.  of  alcohol  (90  per 
cent.)  and  2  cc.  of  a  3  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  sil- 
ver nitrate  added.  'When  heated  to  90°  C,  a  brown  col- 
oration ensues,  it  linseed  oil  is  present. 

MILLIAN'S— Modification  of  Bechi's  Test.— See  Be- 
chi's  Test. 

MILLON'S— Test  for  Albuminoids  and  Phenols.— A 
solution  of  mercury  in  its  own  weight  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4)  preparetl  by  first  shaking  cold,  then 
moderately  warming,  after  which  the  solution  is  di- 
luted with  2  volumes  of  water.  The  reagent  contains 
mercurous  and  mercuric  nitrates  with  free  nitric  and  ni- 
trous acids.  Albuminoids  when  warmed  with  this  re- 
agent give  a  brick-red  precipitate.  Likewise  the  same 
reactior  takes  place  with  all  aromatic  bodies,  which  con- 
tain a  hydroxyl  or  methoxyl  group.  The  presence  of  a 
second  hydroxyl  or  a  uitro-group  alters  the  reaction. 
Thus  resorcin  gives  a  yellow  color,  hydroquinone  an 
orange,  pyrogallol  a  brown,  tannin  and  guaiacol  a  red, 
eugenol  and  vanillin  a  violet. 

Kintschgen-Gintrs  modification  of  this  reagent  is 
a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  to  which  some  po- 
tassium nitrite  has  been  added,  followed,  jnst  before 
using,  by  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  The  po- 
tassium nitrite  must  be  free  from  c-arbonate,  obtained  by 
passing  nitrous  oxide  through  its  solution.  (Compare 
Gallois',  Hoffmann's  and  Plugge's  Reagents. 
MILLON'S— Reagent    for    Salicylic   Acid.— A   10   per 
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cent,  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  in  dilute  nitric  acid: 
This  gives  an  intense  red  color  with  salicylic  acid. 

MITSCHERLICII'S— Test  for  Phosphorus.— This  de- 
pends upon  the  phosphorescence  produced  when  phos- 
phorus is  heated  in  presence  of  ste:im. 

MOllR'S— Test  for  Free  Acids.— This  is  a  mixture  of 
20  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  potassium  sulfocyanide  solution 
and  5  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent,  ferric  acetate  solution.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  a  cherry  red;  excess  of  the  same  pro- 
duces a  chestnut  browu  color. 
MOHR'S— Test  for  Glucose.— See  Moore's  Test. 
MOLISH'S— Test  for  Carbohydrates.— One-half  to  1 
cc.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  is  shakeu  with  2  drops  of 
a  1")  to  20  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  alpha-naphtliol 
or  thyniol.  On  adding  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  above  fluid  a  violet  color  is  pro- 
duced, if  carbohydrates  are  present;  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  ether  or  potassium  hydrate,  the  color  dissolves 
to  a  yellow. 

MOORE'S— Test  for  Glucose.— On  heating  glucose  or 
urine  contaiuiug  grape  sugar  with  potassium  hydrate  a 
brown  color  is  produced;  when  the  fluid  is  supersaturated 
with  an  acid,  a  caramel-like  odor  is  given  off.  Some- 
times called  Mohr's  or  Pelouze's  test. 

MUELLER'S— Test  for  Cystin.— Cystin  separated 
from  the  urine  sediment  is  dissolved  in  warm  potassium 
hydrate  solution,  diluted  with  water  and  sodium  nitro- 
prusside  added,  when  a  purple  color  appears. 

MUELLER'S— Hardening  Fluid.— A  solution  of  20 
grams  potassium  bichromate  and  10  grams  of  sodium 
sulphate  in  1  liter  of  water.  Used  for  hardening  micro- 
scopical preparations. 

MULDER'S— Test  for  Glucose.— The  sample  of  urine 
to  be  tested  (or  glucose  solution)  is  heated  with  indigo- 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  carefully  neutralized  with  so- 
dium carbouate;  in  consequeuce  of  the  reduction  of  the 
indigo,  various  colors  are  produced,  as  green,  red  into 
yellow.  Through  influence  of  air  the  solution  ag.iln  be- 
comes blue.  According  to  Vogl,  litmus  solution  may  be 
taken  in  place  of  indigo.  Neumann-Weuder  employs 
methylene  blue  solution. 

MULDER'S— Xanthoproteiu  Reaction.— When  albu- 
minoid bodies  are  boiled  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
they  are  either  partly  or  entirely  dissolved,  forming  a 
lemon  yellow  color.  Albumoses  and  peptones  give  a  yel- 
low color  in  cold  solution;  on  supersaturating  with  am- 
monia or  alkalies,  the  color  changes  to  an  orange. 

MUSCULUS— Urea  Reagent.— Fermented  urine  is  fil- 
tered, the  filter  washed  and  colored  with  curcuma  solu- 
tion. This  is  used  as  a  reagent  paper.  This  paper  when 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  urea  is  turned  brown. 

NEELSEN'S— Phenol-fuchsine  Solution.— Used  to 
identify  tuberculous  bacilli  in  sputum.  An  aqueous  (5  per 
cent.)  solution  of  phenol  (100  grams)  is  saturated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine  (1  gram  fuchsine  and  10 
grams  alcohol). 

NESSLER'S— Test  for  Aldehydes.— Aldehydes  give  a 
brownish-black  precipitate  with  Nessler's  ammonia  re- 
agent or  a  solution  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide  and  ba- 
rium hydrate.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  potassium 
cyanide  solution. 

NESSLER'S— Test  for  Ammonia.— An  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  potassio-mercuric  iodide  gives  with  free  or  com- 
bined ammonia  a  yellow  to  reddish-brown  coloration  or 
precipitate.  The  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  50 
grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  50  cc.  of  hot  water.  Then 
a  hot  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  added  (20  to  25 
grams  HgCL),  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  no  longer 
dissolved.  After  filtering,  a  solution  of  150  grams  of  po- 
tassium hydrate  in  300  cc.  of  water  is  added,  and  then 
diluted  to  1  liter.  To  this  5  cc.  of  the  mercuric  chloride 
is  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  and  settle,  af- 
ter which  the  clear,  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  off. 
NESSLER'S— Reagent  for   Wine   Colors.— A  solution 
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of  7  parts  of  alum  and  10  parts  of  sodium  acetate  in  100 
parts  of  water. 

XEIBAUER'S— Test  for  Biliary  Acids.— A  modifica- 
tion of  I'ettcnliofor's  test.  To  a  few  drops  of  urine 
whicii  have  been  evaporated  on  a  water  batli,  a  drop  of 
sugar  solution  (1  :  50tl)  and  a  drop  of  concentrated  sul- 
pliuric  acid  are  added  and  warmed.  In  presence  of  bili- 
ary acids  a  violet-red  color  is  produced  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel. 

NEUBAUER'S— Test  for  Chloroform  in  Urine.— A 
stream  of  air  is  passed  through  the  urine.  This  is  then 
carried  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness  and 
finally  through  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  If  chloro- 
form is  present  in  the  urine,  a  precipitate  of  silver  chlo- 
ride is  produced. 

NEUXIANN-WENDER'S  —  Alkaloidal  Reagent.— A 
solution  of  5  drops  of  furfurol  in  10  cc.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.    (Compare  Weppen's  Veratrine  Test.) 

NEUMANN-WEXDER'S— Test  for  Glucose.-To  1  cc. 
of  the  diluted  (10  x)  urine,  1  cc.  of  methylene  blue  solu- 
tion (1  :  1,000)  and  1  cc.  of  normal  alkali  hydrate  solu- 
tion are  added,  followed  by  2  cc.  of  water.  The  mixture 
is  boiled  a  minute.  Should  sugar  be  present  the  solution 
will  become  decolorized. 

NICKEL'S- Test  for  Mineral  Acids  in  Presence  of  Or- 
ganic Acids. — This  depends  on  the  observation  that  wood 
is  colored  by  phloroglucin  only  when  inorganic  acids  are 
present.  A  shaving  of  pine  wood  is  colored  when  dipped, 
for  example,  in  acetic  acid,  which  contains  0.5  per  cent, 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  phloroglucin,  and  the 
solution  boiled. 

NICKEL'S — Color  Reaction  for  Carbon  Compounds. — 
Compare  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chemie,  18S9.  244. 

NIVIERE  AND  HUBERT'S— Test  for  Fluorine  in 
Wine. — The  fluorine  present  in  the  wine  is  precipit.ated 
by  adding  calcium  chloride  to  the  sample  which  has  been 
made  feebly  alkaline  with  ammonium  carbonate.  The 
ashed  precipitate  is  heated  with  silica  and  sulphuric  acid, 
whereby  silicum  fluoride  is  formed. 

NOLL'S — Reagent. — A  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 

NYLANDER'S- Glucose  Test  Solution.— Bismuth-sub- 
nitrate  2  grams,  Rochelle  salt  4  grams,  are  dissolved  in 
100  grams  of  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 
To  10  cc.  of  the  sample  of  urine,  1  cc.  of  the  reagent  is 
added  and  then  boiled.  Presence  of  glucose  causes  a 
blackening  of  the  solution  from  the  reduction  of  the  bis- 
muth. (Sometimes  called  Almen's  Solution.) 
(To  be  continued.} 


ENOLISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  AFFAIRS. 

London,  Feb.  14.  1S9T. — Business  has  been  fairly  good 
throughout  the  country  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
1897,  and  with  the  exception  of  sugar  the  markets  have 
not  called  for  much  comment,  but  competition  is  as  keen 
as  ever,  and  the  rivalry  of  imported  and  home  manu- 
factured goods  is,  if  anything,  closer  than  ever.  But 
competition  rouses  men,  and  from  several  recent  indica- 
tions English  manufacturers  seem  to  have,  at  last, 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  do 
something  to  m.iiutain  their  supremacy  in  commerce. 
Among  other  means,  the  establishment  of 

Research  Laboratories 
is  one  whereby  the  trade  of  the  coming  century  ought 
to  Ijenefit,  and  it  shows  that  manufacturers  are  wide 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  scientific  knowledge 
and  advice  on  matters  which  will  either  cheapen  the  cost 
of  labor  or  improve  the  products. 

There  were  several  laboratories  in  which  research  was 


carried  on,  in  existence  when  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety first  started  theirs  some  years  since,  but  of  late 
several  have  been  opened,  which  ought  to  be  of  groat 
service  eventually. 

The  laboratory  at  the  Iin|>crinl  Institute,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyndham  R.  Dunstan,  F.  R. 
S.,  is  more  or  less  State  supported,  and  the  workers  are 
all  pa  111  something  for  their  services,  and  there  have 
been  some  grants  made  to  it  bythe  City  Companies:  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  there  is  intended  to  \>o  of  national 
importance,  and  will  have  a  definite  bearing  upon  thi' 
improvement  of  colonial  trade  by  investigating  new  pro- 
ducts and  studying  native  sources  of.  supply  for  raw 
material.  One  big  problem  in  hand  is  the  improvement 
lit  Indian  opium  so  that  its  morphine  percentage  will 
permit  of  its  use  in  medicine  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  present,  for  although  it  is  used  in  the  Govemuu-nt 
hospitals  in  India,  yet  it  does  not  come  into  the  English 
market.  Two  other  laboratories  of  considerable  impor- 
tance have  been  opened  recently,  one  at  Sharp's  Insti- 
tute in  Perth,  and  the  other  at  University  College.  Liv- 
ii-pool.  This  latter  has  been  equipped  by  several  wealthy 
manufacturers  in  memory  of  the  late  William  Gossage. 
after  whom  it  is  to  be  named,  but  the  most  important 
of  these  new  "features"  in  our  commercial  aud  scien- 
tific history  is  the 

Davy  Faraday  Laboratory 
which  has  been  founded,  equipped  and  endowed  by  Dr. 
Ludwig  Mond.  Tliis  was  formally  opened  at  the  close 
of  180('>  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Scott  it  is  now  open  to  the  world,  for  any 
persons,  regardless  of  nationality  or  sex.  who  can  show 
themselves  capable  of  conducting  research,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  undertake  suitable  work,  provided  there  is  a 
vacancy,  and  to  be  able  to  do  this  free  of  cost  should 
stimulate  investigators  to  do  something.  The  laboratory 
is  situated  next  door  to  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and  Dr.  Mond  has  given  the  premises,  equij)- 
meut  and  endowment  to  the  managers  of  this  institution 
for  them  to  control  and  carry  on.  Such  generosity  on 
the  donor's  part  shows  what  faith  he  has  in  science  as 
the  helper  of  commerce  and  as  a  member  of  the  big  firm 
Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  practical 
experience  to  help  him  to  the  conclusion. 

Competition,  in  trade  with  other  countries,  has  also 
brought  up  another  subject,  namely,  the  management  of 
the  London  docks  and  their  charges.  The  chemical  trade 
section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  al- 
ways striving  to  get  better  terms  from  the  dock  com- 
panies, but  so  far  they  have  been  unsuccessful;  a  new 
portion  of  the  West  India  docks  will  be  available  short- 
ly, and  the  chairman  of  that  company  stated  recently 
that  this  completion  will  o£fer  much  greater  facilities 
than  heretofore,  but  whether  this  will  be  so  or  not,  what 
concerns  the  brokers  chiefly  is,  will  they  get  their 
charges  lessened  or  will  they  have  to  pay  for  the  so- 
called  improvements? 

Dock  companies  are  the  same  as  other  companies,  and 
carry  on  their  work  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
dividends;  in  this  respect,  another  company  which  has 
caused  a  considerable  outcry  has  been  one  which  owns 
the 

London  Commercial  Sale  Rooms. 

These  rooms  have  been  undergoing  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary renovation,  and  as  the  process  has  taken  some 
two  or  three  years  to  complete,  the  members  had  to  sub- 
mit to  considerable  discomfort  meanwhile,  but  now  that 
the  work  is  done  the  company  proposes  putting  up  the 
membership  and  entrance  fees.  The  old  fees  were  10 
guineas  entrance  and  5  guineas  annual  subscription,  but 
they  propose  making  it  £15  entrance  and  10  guineas  an- 
nual subscription  to  new  members  and  71A  to  existing 
ones.  The  members  naturally  demurred,  but  as  yet  have 
not  come  to  any  definite  settlement,  although  one  or  two 
gentlemen  propose  establishing  new  rooms  elsewhere  in 
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oiipiisition.  Parliament  opened  earlier  than  usual  this 
your,  liut  no  uientiou  was  made  iu  the  Queen's  speech  of 
an.v  iiicasuros  to  be  considered  whicli  have  any  direct 
bcarinfe'  ou  the  drug  trade.  Sir  .lohu  Lubboclc's  bill  for 
"eaily  cl(>sins"of  tradesmen's  shops  will,  however,  be 
considered  asrain,  but  at  present  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  any  steps  beins  taken  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  or  to  restrict  the  illegal  operations  of  lim- 
ited companies,  and  although  suicides  have  been  especially 
rife  in  London  since  Christmas,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  victims  have  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  car- 
bolic acid,  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  get  it  sched- 
uled as  a  poison. 

.\t  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Medical  Council  it 
was  reported  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  work  on 
the  new  pharmaeopaia  had  had  been  completed,  and 
must  probably  the  new  edition  would  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year;  great  hopes  are  entertained  of 
the  completeness  of  this  work,  but  since  1885  so  many 
new  remedies  have  been  introduced  that  it  will  be  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  select  the  ones  which  are  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  value,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  be  "quite  up 
to  date."  Some  stir  has  been  made  among  retail  phar- 
macists by  the  prosecution  of  several  members  of  the 
craft  for  selling  arsenical  soap  containing  no  arsenic; 
the  analysts  for  the  prosecution  swore  to  being  unable 
to  detect  any  arsenic  in  the  samples  examined,  but  the 
manufacturers  also  swore  to  putting  in  an  infinitesimal 
quantity,  and  so  some  of  the  cases  were  dismissed  and 
others  were  successful  in  obtaining  convictions.  In  the 
cases  where  the  summonses  were  dismissed  the  magis- 
trates considered  tliat  if  the  soap  contained  no  arsenic 
then  the  prosecution  could  not  be  nuule  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  This  matter  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  "beauty  specialists,"  but  it  seems  a  cu- 
rious idea  to  designate  soap  "arsenical"  and  "for  the 
complexion,"  and  then  to  leave  out  the  all-important  in- 
gredient. 

In  my  letter  for  November  last  mention  was  made  of 
Sir  Joseph  Lister  and  a  portrait  of  him  given;  this  emi- 
nent surgeon  was  raised  to  the  peerage  at  the  comiuence- 
ment  of  the  year,  and  so  holds  the  unique  position  of 
being  the  first  surgeon  to  take  a  seat  iu  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  honor  is  said  to  have  delighted  his  con- 
freres, and  every  one  admits  that  the  benefits  he  has 
conferred  on  mankind  justified  the  distinction. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Pharmacentical  Society 
has  been  in  need  of  subscriptions  lately,  and  a  dinner  is 
to  lie  held  to  further  its  welfare  in  Jlay  instead  of  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  society.     The  objects  of  the 

Bea^voleat  Fund 

are  to  provide  some  means  of  helping  pharmacists  who 
are  in  need  and  to  help  the  widows  of  such  as  are  un- 
able to  support  themselves.  An  election  of  annuitants 
is  made  annually,  the  selected  candidates  being  voted  for 
by  the  donors  and  subscribers  to  the  fund,  and  casual 
help  is  given  to  deserving  cases.  Of  late  years  the  de- 
mauds  on  the  funds  have  been  large  and  urgent,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  this  a  special  effort  is  being  made  this 
year  to  obtain  more  subscriptions  in  order  to  help  the 
number  of  really  necessitous  cases  which  are  contin- 
ually cropping  up. 

This  letter  may  reach  some  who  were  once  chemists 
in  the  "old  country,"  and  should  they  desire  to  help  their 
aged  brethren,  even  the  smallest  donation  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  secretary,  at  17  Bloomsbury  square, 
London,  W.  C,  but  to  those  who  have  left  us  to  go 
West,  and  have  prospered,  1  would  commend  this  worthy 
object  and  assure  them  that  their  gifts  would  be  appre- 
ciated and  applied  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  purpose 
I  have  stated. 

The  obituary  of  the  month  includes  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  Spencer  Wells,  Bart.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  D.,  the 
well-known  surgeon  and  gyniecologist,  who  for  many 
years  was  surgeon  to  the  Queen's  household. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  English  chambers  of  commerce  are  now  again  seri- 
(Uisly  agitating  the  use  of  the  metric  system  iu  Eng- 
land, and  have  petitioned  their  Government  for  its  intro- 
duction and  immediate  adoption.  From  the  activity  that 
is  being  shown,  it  would  seem  that  the  date  of  the  ac- 
tual use  in  (ji-eat  Britain  of  the  metric  system  is  not  far 
distant.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  recent  interview  with  a  depu- 
tation sent  to  consult  him  on  the  subject,  expressed  as 
the  only  dilliculty  in  his  mind  the  fact  that  retail  deal- 
ers and  most  of  their  customers  would  not  be  prepared 
for  the  complete  change  from  the  present  old  system  of 
measures.  In  the  mean  time,  the  same  question  has  been 
discusse<l  and  likewise  urgently  seconded  at  a  great 
many  meetings  held  by  parties  interested.  Mr.  Ritchie, 
president  of  the  Commercial  Court,  has  also  brought  in 
his  bill  regarding  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system 
iu  England,  and  the  authorities  of  the  British  commer- 
cial community  have  been  unanimously  urging  its  use, 
but  all  appeals  and  endeavors  thus  far  have  failed,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  English. 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  acted  most  cautiously  in  the  matter, argu- 
ing that  "there  exists  no  reason  for  abolishing  weights  and 
measures  iu  use  for  ages,"  but  says:  "At  the  same  time, 
it  is  an  urgent  matter  of  necessity  for  the  English  people 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  system  of  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  whole  continent,"  excepting  Russia,  and  by 
nearly  all  other  leading  nations,  the  United  States  ex- 
cepted.'* The  British  and  American  merchants  are  los- 
ing much  valuable  business  because  their  price  lists  are 
issued  in  the  old  and  inconvenient  forms  of  weights  and 
values.  Secretary  Balfour,  in  England,  motions  to  make 
the  metric  system  legal,  and  in  his  bill  the  exact  equiva- 
lents between  English  and  metric  units  are  given.  At 
Bradford  the  subject  has  been  agitated  and  discussed 
from  every  standpoint;  the  holding  of  an  international 
congress  being  in  debate,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  numbering  of  yarns.  The  object  of  this  movement 
has  an  army  of  sympathizers  in  Germany  among  the 
weavers  and  spinners.  A  great  change  has  come  among 
nuinufaeturers  and  machinists,  and  that  change  is  due 
to  two  reasons — they  have  come  to  know  something  of  it 
and  to  see  the  great  advantages  which  would  be  secured 
in  the  important  matter  of  convenience  and  facility,  and 
they  also  realize  that  the  great  European  markets  are 
being  closed,  to  a  large  degree,  to  all  machines  and  man- 
ufactures that  are  not  based  on  the  metric  unit.  "Great 
Britain  maintained  for  a  long  time  a  leading  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  virtue  of  the  excel- 
lence and  accuracy  of  its  workmanship,  the  result  of  in- 
dividual energy;  but  the  progress  of  mechanical  science 
has  made  accuracy  of  workmanship  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  world."  These  words,  spoken  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  British  association  in  a  recent  address,  are 
worthy  to  be  remembered  by  the  manufacturers  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  The  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  by  the  latter  would  leave  England  and  Russia 
the  only  non-metric  countries  in  the  world.  Very  evident 
is  the  fact  that  English  manufacturers  are  being  out- 
stripped in  a  field  that  was  once  regarded  as  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  this  is  due  to  over-caution,  want  of  ready 
appreciation  of  new  inventions,  and  slowness  to  grasp 
new  ideas.  The  splendid  system  of  technical  education 
with  which  Germany  has  provided  herself  is,  of  course, 


•The  metric  system  has  been  officially  recognized  in  the 
United  States  to  the  foUowiug  extent;  On  July  28,  1866,  the 
following  was  enacted  (Section  3569,  Revised  Statutes,  sec- 
ond edition,  1878):  "It  shall  be  lawful  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America  to  employ  the  weights  and  measures  of 
the  metric  system;  and  no  contract,  or  dealing,  or  pleading 
in  any  court  shall  be  deemed  invalid  or  liable  to  objection 
because  the  weights  or  measures  expressed  or  referred  to 
therein  are  weights  or  measures  of  the  metric  system. 
The  next  section  gives  the  tables  of  the  equivalents  of  the 
present  weights  and  measures  in  the  metric  system.  Sec- 
tion 3880,  Revised  Statutes,  1878),  provides  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  certain  post  oflices  with  metrical  postal  balances  for 
the  weighing  of  letters. 
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another  great  factor  in  her  advance.    Germany,  for  ez- 

amplo,  is  becoiiiiiip  a  formidnlile  rival  of  EnKlaiui  in  con- 
nection witli  tlic  South  American  trade.  British  exports 
to  South  America  have  been  gradually  deoreasin;;.  while 
those  of  Germany  have  been  as  persistently  risinp.  The 
cause  for  this  falling  off  has  been,  in  part  at  least,  Eng- 
land's delay  in  adopting  the  metric  system,  the  English 
pounds,  sbillings  and  pence  and  yards,  feet  and  inches 
being  absolutely  unintelligible  to  people  of  the  Latin  race. 
This  fact  and  example  is  fast  gaining  ground  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  metric  system  campaign  has 
been  going  steadily  on.  The  National  SIctcorological  So- 
ciety, of  world-famous  experts,  aided  by  the  most  influ- 
ential circles,  so  interested  are  all.  signify  their  desire  to 
further  the  cause. 

Naturally  the  almost  cosnioi>rilil:ui  use  of  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures  totally  different  from  that  cm- 
ployed  in  the  United  Stales  places  its  merchants  inter- 
ested in  foreign  trade  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Not  only 
arc  American  price  lists  confusing  to  the  foreign  mer- 
chants, owing  to  the  different  denominations  used,  but 
the  fact  that  foreign  lists  are  made  in  terms  equally  un- 
familiar to  American  merchants  is  said  to  result  in  un- 
fair discriminations  and  often  in  fraud.  (George  Sawter, 
Consul,  Glauchau.) 


TERPINOL.— A  colorless,  highly  refractive  fluid,  ob- 
tained by  Iwiling  terpin  with  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  washing,  (iiven  in  capsules  or  pill- 
form  in  daily  doses  of  Vi  to  1  gm.  in  bronchial  affee- 
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TEREBEN.— A  yellowish  fluid  of  thyme-like  odor  and 
turiientine-like  taste,  specific  gravity  is  O.SGO. 

GLYBRID. — A   dressing   for   wounds,   consisting   nf  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  boralid. 


CUPRESSIN.— The  volatile  oil  of  the  Cypressus 
sempervirens,  which  serves  for  inhalation  in  treatment 
of  whooping  cough. 


SODIUM  TELLURATE.— Recommended  in  treat- 
ment of  the  night  sweats  of  phthisis,  given  in  doses  of 
0.01  to  0.02  gm.  twice  daily. 


FERRO-SODIIM  CITRATE  AI.RUMINATE.— A 
readily  absorbable  iron  preparation,  recominendeil  in 
doses  of  1.5  gm.  per  day  as  a  febrifuge. 

THYMACETIN. — An  analogous  phenol  derivative 
closely  related  to  phenacctin.  it  forms  an  insoluble  white 
crystalline  powder  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  V^  to 
1  gm.  in  treatment  of  neuralgic  affections. 

ASPIDIN  (C,,H„:0:).— A  crystalline  substance  which 
forms  in  ethereal  extract  of  male  fern.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  alkalies,  it  is  of  toxic  nature  and  is 
being  examined  as  to  its  therapeutic  properties. 

n.miATIN-ALBUJIIN.— A  fine,  reddish  brown,  taste- 
less powder,  which  consists  essentially  of  dried  fibrin 
(blood  albuminoids).  It  is  readily  tolerated  in  doses  of 
1  to  2  teaspooufuls  3  times  daily  in  water  or  milk. 


PERIPI.Cxr'IN. — A  crystalline  glucosidc  prepared 
from  the  Periploca  graeca.  It  melts  at  20.")°  C,  is  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether.  In  its  physiologi- 
cal action  it  resembles  digitalin.  strophantliin  and  oua- 
bain. 


ANTIPARASITIC  TOOTH  WASH.— In  0  liters  of 
alcohol  are  dissolved  5  gm.  of  phenol,  lo  gm.  thymol,  30 
gm.  of  benzoic  acid,  then  add  in  following  order:  350 
gm.  of  tincture  of  benzoin.  250  gni.  of  glycerin,  15  gm. 
of  balsam  of  Pern.  10  gm.  of  oil  of  peppermint.  10  gm. 
of  oil  of  anise.  3  gm.  of  oil  of  cinnamon  icassial,  1.5 
gm.  of  Ceylon  oil  of  cinnamon.  0.75  gm.  of  vanillin  and 
1  gm.  of  oil  of  eucalyptu,*.  The  solution  is  colored  to 
suit  with  cochineal. 


CO  PR  AOL.— A  fatty  oil  which  fuses  at  30°  C,  and 
congeals  at  21°  C,  obtained  from  the  copra  nut.  It 
contains  09.018  per  cent,  fat,  0.014  per  cent,  of  volatile 
fatty  acids.  Copraol  is  recommended  for  preparing  sup- 
positories, bacilli,  etc. 

TOOTII-SOAP.— Pentist  Erohmann.  of  Berlin,  offers 
(lie  following:  Thymol  0.2.5  gm.,  extract  of  kr.ameria  1 
gm.;  these  arc  to  be  dissolved  in  6  gm.  of  hot  glycerin, 
then  calcined  magnesia  0.5  gm..  powd.  borax  4  gm.  and 
powd.  soap  in  sufficient  quantity  are  added  to  make  .30 
gm.  of  soap,  to  which  1  gm.  of  oil  of  peppermint  is 
a.bled. 


GALACTOCULORAL  AND  L.IiVULOCIILORAL. 
— These  two  new  chloraloscs  wore  prepared  by  Hanriot 
(Compt.  Rend.),  the  former  by  heating  galactose  and 
chloral  together  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yield- 
ing shining  plates  which  melted  at  202°  C.  This  galacto- 
chloral  of  the  formula  CsHnCljOs,  is  insoluble  in  methyl 
alcohol,  water  and  ether,  does  not  reduce  Fchling's  solu- 
tion and  is  converted  by  potassium  permanganate  into 
trichloracetic  acid.  Under  like  circumstances  with  alde- 
hyde and  ketose  sugars  the  author  prepared  liEvulo- 
chloral  (C,II,,CI,0„)  which  molts  at  228°  C.  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 


A  SENSITIVE  TEST  FOR  NITROUS  ACID.— Prof. 
Riegler  recommends  (Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem.)  the  following 
test  which  will  answer  for  general  purposes  as  well  as 
testing  for  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid  in  drinking 
water  and  urine.  Into  a  test  tube  2  to  3  eg.  of  crystal- 
lized napbthionic  acid  arc  introduced,  then  5  to  6  cc.  of 
the  fluid  to  be  tested,  these  are  well  shaken  and  2  to  3 
drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  .added  and  again 
shaken:  the  tube  is  then  held  at  an  angle  and  20  to  30 
ilrops  of  aqua  ammonia  are  allowed  to  flow  down  the 
side  so  as  to  form  a  layer  above  the  other  fluid  and  at 
the  line  of  contact  a  rose-colored  ring  forms  when  but 
the  slightest  trace  of  nitrous  acid  is  present. 

Since  dilute  solutions  of  napbthionic  acid  have  a  violet 
fluorescence  it  is  advisable  to  observe  the  color  by  trans- 
mitted light. 


CHEMICAL    VALUATION    OF    ANTIPVRINE.— 

On  adding  to  an  acid  or  neutral  solution  of  antipyrine  a 
solution  of  an  iodide  containing  free  iodine  a  hydriodido 
of  antipyrine  periodide  precipitates  (CiHi^N.O.HI.Ij). 
This  precipitate  forms  a  tarry-like  mass,  insoluble  in 
acidulated  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone  and  chloro- 
form. The  presence  of  hydriodie  acid  and  its  salts  in- 
creases the  solubility  of  the  precipitate  in  water.  The 
precipitation  is  quantitative  in  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  provided  sufficient  of  the  iodine  solution  has  been 
added:  also  this  method  serves  for  the  quantitative 
separation  of  antipyrine  from  phenacetine,  sulfonal, 
anilin  salts,  acetanilid,  etc.  Anilin  salts  readily  unite 
\inder  the  circumstances  with  iodine,  but  the  compound 
formed  is  held  in  solution  by  the  acid:  however  it  is  ad- 
visable in  the  presence  of  anilin  salts,  to  filter  off  the 
hydriodide  of  antipyrine  periodide  as  soon  as  possible. 
N 

Each  21.3  cc.   of  —  iodine   solution    consumed     corre- 
20 
sponds  to  0.1  gm.  of  antipyrine. 

The  standard  iodine  solution  is  prepared  by  mixing  a 
N 

—  solution  of  iodine  (containing  10  gm.   K   I   per   liter) 
20 

with  hydriodie  acid   in  the  proportion  that  each   100  cc. 
will  contain  about  4  cc.  of  the  acid  (1.7  sp.  gr.;.     To  a 
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conroritratod  luineous  solution  of  antipyrine  (aoUlified 
with  IICI.)  cuiitaliRHl  ill  a  j;la.ss-stuppi'i-i'cl  vial,  an  excess 
(nieasureilj  of  the  standard  iodine  .solution  is  added,  tlie 
fluid  which  has  become  turbid  is  shaken  till  it  has 
cleared  up.  The  fluid  is  filtered  tliroui;h  asbestos  into 
a   liiirette,  then   in  an  aliipiot   pnrlinn   of  ihe  filtrate  the 

N 
excess   of   iodine   is   estimated    by    nieaiis    of    —    thiosul- 

10 
pliate  solution.      The  difference   represents   the   quantity 
of  iodine  consumed  in  the  formation  of  the  double  coiii- 
liouiid  with  antipyrine. 

Owing  to  the  slight  solvenl  action  of  the  hydriodic 
acid  for  the  precipitate  and  also  that  the  employment 
of  a  large  excess  of  iodine  solution  causes  irregularities, 
it  is  advisable  to  tnakc  a  few  experiments  with  a  kimwn 
sample   of   antipyrine. 


.V  SI.MriJFIEL)  .VLBr.MINIMETER.— The  princi- 
ple embraced  ill  this  apparatus  of  Prof.  Riegler  consists 
in  securing  a  complete  precipitation  of  the  albumin  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  asaprol  and  citric 
acid,  then  reading  off  the  volume  of  the  precipitate.  The 
spoon  vhich  accompaides  ihe  outfit  (see  figure)  is  filled 
with  the  asaprol  mixture,  which  is  thrown  into  the 
cylinder,  then  water  is  added  up  tf.  the  mark  A,  and 
after  corking,  the  cylinder  is  inverted  once  to  secure  so- 
lution of  the  added  i)owder.  Then  the  urine  to  be  exam- 
ined is  added,  filling  up  to  the  mark  U;  the  cylinder  is 
again  corked  and  inverted  slowly  ten  times;  it  is  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  height  of 
the  precipitate  is  read  off:  the  nearest  liiu'  with  number 
corresijmidiiig  indicates  the  parts  per  thousand  of  albu- 
min. Qualitatively,  the  addition  of  10  to  20  drops  of  the 
reagent  (.">  gm.  each  of  asaprol  and  citric  acid  with  lOH 
oc.  of  water)  to  about  l."i  cc.  (d'  the  urine  causes  an  im- 
mediate precipitation  if  albumin  is  present. 


We  have  received  the  British  and  Colonial  Drug- 
gist's Diary  for  IS'JT.  It  is  the  twelfth  issue  of  the  pub- 
lication, and  is  certainly  equ;il  in  merit  to  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Apart  from  the  ordiiuiry  Diary  matter, 
•which  includes  postal  regulatinus.  legal  int'orm.ntion,  in- 
formation regarding  the  various  pharmaceutical  and 
scientific  societies,  etc.,  no  effort  has  been  spared  to 
render  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  of  service  to  the 
average  British  retail  pharmacist.  In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  a  treatise  on  "Food  Analysis  for  the 
Pharmacist,"  i)repared  by  T.  H.  Pearmain,  Assistant 
Chemist  at  the  AiKithecaries"  Hall,  and  C.  G.  Moor, 
M.  A.,  Demonstraliu'  in  the  State  Medicine  Laborato- 
ries of  King's  College,  I.cuidon.  The  onl.v  objection  to 
the  British  and  Colcuiial  Druggist's  Diary  is  the  trouble 
in  finding  the  diary. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  departmeat  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  t» 
oractical  pharmacy,  prescription  worii,  dispensinji  difficulties^  etc 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  bv  mail  aa4 
\NONYnOVS  COMMUSICATIONS  PECEJVB  NO  ATTENTION 


Formula   Wanted. 

(.M.  Z.   D.)     Antidustine. 

Cerlsette. 

(,I.  K.)  See  this  jouriuil.  Fcdi.  4.  p.  139. 

CIpadella. 

(B.  C.  B.)  Thanks.  The  information  you  submit  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  "cipailella."  however,  is  practi- 
cally that  which  api>eared  in  this  journal  .lanuary  Ul, 
1S',)T,  page  78. 

Copying  or  Stone  Paste. 

(J.  A.  11.)  Your  query  concerning  "copying  paste  or 
stone  paste,"  is  rather  indefinite.  Please  give  some  in- 
fonnation  regarding  the  intended  use  of  the  paste  and 
we  will  try  to  help  you  out. 

Graduates  in  Pharmacy  and  Registration  in  Florida. 

(Sell. — 114'J.I  Section  o  of  the  Florida  Pharmacy  Law. 
enacted  in  188!),  provides  that  all  graduates  of  colleges 
of  pharmacy  which  re<iuire  a  practical  experience  in 
ph.armacy  of  not  h'ss  than  four  years,  before  granting 
a  diplonni,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  names  regis- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  without  examination. 
The  fee  for  registration   without  examination  is  $2.00. 

Ferrous  Sulphate  and  Nitric  Acid. 

(E.  W.  C.)  asks  how  the  following  may  be  prepared: 

Fernius  sulphate 1  dram 

Quinine  sulphate 1  ilram 

Nitric  .acid   1  dram 

Potassium  nitrate 4  drams 

AVater,  enough  to  luake Itj  ounces 

We  shoidd  dispense  this  prescription  by  first  mixing 
the  ferrous  sulphate  with  the  nitric  acid,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  until  effervescence  ceases.  This  proce- 
dure, of  course,  converts  the  ferrous  sulphate  into  a  fer- 
ric salt,  but  the  reaction  probably  does  not  interfere  with 
the  therapeutics  of  the  mixture.  To  the  solution  thus 
made  add  about  8  ounces  water.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  water  dissolve  the  potassium  nitrate  and  the  quinine 
sulphate:  finally,  mix  the  two  solutions.  For  a  discus- 
sicui  of  the  above  reaction,  see  this  journal,  April  23  and 
Jlay  21.  189G,  pages  521  and  649,  respectively. 

Ink  Eraslve. 

((i.  C.  R.)  Try  one  of  the  following: 

(li.  In  two  (]uarts  of  water  dissolve  4  ounces  of  citric 
acid,  and  then  add  from  0  to  S  ounces  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  borax.  This  sohition  is  marked  No.  1.  To 
prepare  solution  No.  2  aild  2  quarts  of  water  to  %  pound 
of  chloride  of  lime,  shake  well  and  set  aside  for  about  a 
week:  decant,  and  add  fiMun  0  to  8  ounces  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  borax.  This  preparation  is  used  by 
saturating  the  ink  spot  with  solution  No.  1.  removing 
excess  of  liipiid  with  a  blotter,  and  then  applying  solu- 
tion No.  2.  When  the  stain  has  disappi'ared  apply  the 
lilotler,  andWash  the  spot  by  the  alternate  use  of  clear 
water  and  blotting  pai)er. 

(2).  One-half  pound  chloride  of  lime  is  added  to  2 
quarts  water.  Allow  to  stand  24  hours;  then  strain,  and 
add  1  dram  of  acetic  aciil  tn  every  ounce  of  chloride  of 
lime  used.  Apply  this  Ii(iuid  lo  the  blot  without  rub- 
bing. When  the  ink  has  disa|>iieared  absm-b  the  fluid 
with  blotting  paper. 

(3).  Mix  equal  parts  of  oxalic  acid  and  tartaric  acid 
in  powder.  When  wanted  for  use.  dissolve  a  little  in 
water.     It  is  poi.sonous. 

(41.   If  the  cohn-  is  an   auiliu   red,    try   a   solution   of  7 
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pnrts  sodium  nitrate  and  15  parts  dilute  sulphuric  add 

ill  500  parts  water,  applying  to  the  spot  with  a  canid's 
hair  brush,  and  rinsing  thoroughly. 


Dental  Modeling  Wax. 
fW.  H.   G.) 

(Ij  Clear  wax   200  parts 

Venice  turpentine   26  parts 

Lard 13  parts  . 

Precipitated   bole    145  parts 

Mi.v  and  knead   the   mass  in  water. 

(2)  Hard  paraffin    3  parts 

Resin    1  part 

Olive  oil   2  parts 

(or  a  sufficiency.) 
Rose  pink,  in  fine  powder,  a  sufficiency. 
Melt  and  mix.    As  paraffin  varies  in  melting  point,  the 
quantity  of  olive  oil  must  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  Manual  of  Formulae,  a  British  work,  is  authority 
for  this  one: 

(3)  Stearin    4  parts 

Gum   kowrie 8  parts 

French   chalk    14  parts 

Carmine a  sufficiency 

Melt  the  stearin,  and  add  the  gum  kowrie;  then  grad- 
ually stir  iu  the  chalk,  in  small  portions,  and  mix  assid- 
uously. Finally  color  with  carmine,  and  pour  into  flat 
dishes   to   form  thin   cakes. 


Butter  Color. 

(W.  S.  R.)  Annatto  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all  butter 
color,  though  turmeric  is  sometimes  added  to  modify  the 
shade.  Dry  colors  used  for  the  purpose  are  freqiu'ntly 
found  to  contain  annatto,  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  borax, 
etc.    Here  are  two  formulas: 

(1)  Annatto   1  ounce 

Turmeric   1  ounce 

Olive  oil   3  ounces 

Spanish   saffron    1  dram 

Alcohol 5  drams 

Macerate  the  annatto  and  the  turmeric  iu  the  oil  for 
four  days,  and  the  saffron  in  the  alcohol  for  the  same 
time.  Filter  the  expressed  liquids  and  add  enough  oil  to 
complete  the  same  measure  of  the  former;  mix  the  two 
solutions  and  expel  the  alcohol  by  gentle  heat. 

(2)  Annatto  seed   15  pounds 

Cottonseed  oil   10  gallons 

Heat  the  oil  to  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  F.,  add 
the  annatto  seed,  and  allow  to  macerate  for  12  hours. 
Let  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear,  dark-colored  oil. 

We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  proprietary-  prep- 
aration. 


Ammoaium  Iodide  and  Tincture  of  Aconite  in  Capsules. 

(F.  M.  A.)  submits  the  following: 

Ammonium  iodide 100  grains 

Tincture  aconite  root 1  dram 

Dover's  powder 30  grains 

Mix.  divide  and  put  into  20  capsules. 

He  asks  how  it  should  be  dispensed.  He  says  he  mixed 
the  ammonium  iodide  and  tincture  of  aconite  in  a  slight- 
ly heated  mortar  and  evaporated  a  portion  of  the  men- 
struum of  the  tincture.  He  then  added  the  Dover's 
powder  and  about  10  grains  of  powdered  tragacanth, 
making  a  magnificent  mass,  easily  rolled  out  and  cut 
into  the  required  number  of  bacilli  which  were  encased 
in  the  capsules.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  is 
right  as  the  patient  was  very  sick  and  had  a  high  fever. 
The  M.  D.  said  the  mass  was  the  finest  he  had  ever 
seen  made  from  the  same  prescription;  also  the  smallest 
capsules,"  etc.  The  method  of  procedure  was  no  doubt 
satisfactory  here  and  so  long  as  the  prescriber  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  result  of  F.  M.  A.'s  work,  no  one 
can  well  afford  to  make  objection.  However,  iodides 
are  incompatible  as  a  rule  with  organic  substances,  de- 
composing them  and  rendering  inert  or  insoluble  the  al- 
kaloids, etc.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  patient  gets 
the  full  therapeutic  value  of  the  remedies  prescribed  in 
this  compound. 


Bllxir  Terpitt  Hydrate  and  Codeine  Sulphate. 

(J.  O.  B.  and  F.  V.)  The  first  of  these  correspondents 
has  had  dilliculty  with  the  formula  for  elixir  of  terpin 
hydrate  and  codeine  sulphate  given  in  this  journal.  May 
!),  ISOO,  page  ij'Jl.     Terpin  hydrate  was  precipitatwl. 

The  precipitation  here  noticed  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  water,  terpin  hydrate 
being  not  so  soluble  in  water  as  in  alcohol.  Wo  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  of  alcohol  be  increased,  omit- 
ting, of  course,  a  corresponding  amount  of  water,  or  by 
omitting  the  water  entirely  and  substituting  for  it  aro- 
matic elixir.     Try  this  formula: 

1.)  Terpin   hydrate    128  grains 

t'odeine  sulphate 1(!  grains 

Alcohol    2  ounc(*s 

Aromatic  elixir,  enough  to  make 1  pint 

Other  formulas  which  have  been  proposed  are  these: 

2.)  Codeine    1  part 

Terpin  hydrate  8  parts 

Alcohol   tiOO  parts 

Distilled   water    000  parts 

Peppermint   syrup    600  parts 

Dose:    Tablespoontul. 

3.)  Codeine    1  part 

Glycerin 1  ounce 

Terpin  hydrate  80  parts 

Alcohol   1200  parts 

Distilled   water    800  parts 

Dose:    Tablespoonfnl. 

A  Glycerine  Mixture. 

(H.)  wants  a  method  of  compounding  the  following: 

Morphine  sulphate   .'{  grains 

Tincture   stramonium    1   ounce 

Nitroglycerin    14  grain 

Tincture   belladonna    10  minims 

Potassium  nitrate  ''j  ounce 

Tincture  tolu V(>  ounce 

Tincture  (spirit)  anise l^  ounce 

Beech  wood  creosote %  dram 

Chloroform  ■ 2  (Jrams 

(rlycerin,  enough  to  make 6  ounces 

Several  methods  have  been  tried,  the  principal  difficulty 
being  to  secure  solution  of  the  greatest  amount  of  po- 
tassium nitrate  in  the  liquids  of  the  mixture.  The  fol- 
lowing method  seems  to  be  about  as  satisfactory  as  any. 
the  resulting  compound  being  at  best  but  a  "shako"  mix- 
ture, though  quite  presentable.  Dissolve  the  ntorphine 
sulphate  and  nitroglycerin  fuse  a  corresponding  amount 
of  the  official  spirit  of  nitroglycerin)  in  the  tinctures  of 
stramonium  and  belladonna.  Triturate  the  potassium 
nitrate  with  about  three  ounces  of  glycerin  and  add  the 
solution  first  made.  To  the  balance  of  the  glycerine  add 
the  tinctures  of  tolu  and  anise,  creosote  and  chloroform, 
shaking  thoroughly  after  each  addition.  Mix  with  the- 
former  glycerin  mixttire  and  dispense  under  a  "shake" 
label.  Coniey  (Dictionary  of  Solubilities)  states  that  10 
liarts  of  potassium  nitrate  are  soluble  in  100  parts  of 
glycerine.  Creosote  is  soluble,  chloroform  insoluble  in 
glycerine.  

General  Merchants  and  the  Sale  or  Drugs  In  New  York  State. 

(W.  C.  W.)  At  a  meeting  held  in  Syracuse  last  year 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  decided  that 
grocers  and  general  dealers  in  cities  and  places  that  are 
not  legally  defined  as  "rural  districts"  should  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  the  following  drugs  at  retail:  borax,  sal 
soda,  saltpetre,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  cream  tartar,  am- 
monia, olive  oil,  dye  stuffs.  The  sales  of  poisonous  dye- 
stuffs  must  be  registered,  and  each  package  containing 
such  poisonous  drug  must  be  plainly  labeled  with  the- 
word  "poison,"  as  required  by  the  penal  code.  The  re- 
tailing of  such  remedies  as  paregoric,  epsom  salt,  qui- 
nine pills,  etc.,  in  the  places  not  legally  defined  as  "rural 
districts"  is  held  to  be  illegal,  even  though  such  remedies 
bear  the  label  of  a  licensed  pharmacist. 

The  phrase  "rural  districts"  in  the  pharmacy  act  is  de- 
clared to  "apply  only  to  small  villages  and  country  dis- 
tricts having  no  store  where  pharmacy  is  practiced."  and' 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  is  further  defined  as  "the  com- 
pounding of  prescriptions  or  of  any  substance  to  be- 
nsed  .IS  medicine,  or  the  retailing  of  any  drug  or  poison 
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for  medicinal  purpose."  Domestic  remedies  are  defined 
as  "such  as  may  be  safely  employed  without  the  aid  of 
a  physician,  as  epsom  salt,  Hochelle  salt,  salts  of  tartar, 
borax,  sulphur,  magnesia,  camphor,  aloes,  myrrh,  guaiac, 
arnica,  rhubarb,  senna,  squills,  ipecac,  and  preparations 
of  above;  also  castor  oil,  olive  oil,  origanum,  spike,  am- 
ber, wiutergreen,  peppermint  and  wormwood,  glycerine, 
spirits  of  nitre  and  other  like  remedies,  but  does  not  in- 
clude opium,  morphine,  laudanum,  strychnine,  arsenic, 
belladonna,  aconite  and  other  poisons  requiring  knowl- 
edge 'and  pharmaceutical  skill  to  safely  dispense  unless 
they  be  sold  in  original  packages,  or  packages  bearing 
the  label  of  a  licensed  pharmacist." 

From  the  above  abstract  of  the  law,  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  a  general  merchant,  whose  place  of  business  is  not 
in  a  "rural  district,"  can  sell  only  the  drugs  first  above 
enumerated.  If  he  resides  in  the  district  denominated 
as  "rural,"  he,  of  course,  may  sell  such  remedies  as  in- 
dicated, viz.,  such  as  may  be  employed  without  the  aid 
of  a  physician. 

To  Stick  Labels  to  TIa. 

(H.  Bros,  and  H.  T.  S.)  In  addition  to  formulas  on 
page  12,  July  2,  189G,  issue  of  this  journal,  the  follow- 
ing are  submitted,  the  first  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
Western  I'aiuter. 

(1). 

U\)  Tirown   sugar    2  pounds 

Boiling   water    10  tl.  ounces 

(b)   French   gelatine    %  ounce 

Water   4  fl.  ounces 

(e)  Corn  starch    12  ounces 

Beat   up  with 

Cold   water    12  fl.  ounces 

And  pour  the   batter  into 

Boiling  water 32  fl.  ounces 

Continue  boiling  (c)  if  necessary,  until  the  paste  is 
translucent.  Dissolve  (a)  and  (b)  separately,  and  then 
mix  with  (c).  Paste  for  tin  should  not  be  too  thin,  and 
the  tin  should  be  free  from  grease.  New  tin  generally 
has  an  oily  or  greasy  surface,  duo  to  the  tallow  or  oil 
used  in  the  plating  process.  The  grease  may  be  removed 
with  an  alkali  or  with  benzin,  but  in  a  factory  where 
much  labeling  is  done  it  is  better  to  slightly  roughen 
the  surface  of  the  tin  wheie  the  label  is  to  be  placed 
with  u  piece  of  fine  sandpaper.  No.  0.  This  paste  is 
very  adhesive,  and  labels  pasted  with  it  will  adhere 
nicely,  even  in  a  damp  place. 

(2). 

(a)  Pulverized  gum  tragacanth 1  ounce 

Pulverized   gum  arabic 4  ounces 

Cold  water    20  fl.  ounces 

(b)  Glycerin    4  tl.  ounces 

Thymol    So  grains 

(c)  Boiling   water    12  fl.  ounces 

(3).  Add  4  ounces  dammar  varnish  to  1  pound  of  trag- 
acanth  mucilage. 

(4).  Balsam  of  fir,  1  part;  turpentine,  3  parts;  use  only 
for  varnished  labels. 

(5).  Add  1  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  to  each  pound  of  flour 
used  in  making  flour  paste. 

(6).  Water  glass  (solution  of  silicate  of  soda)  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  very  good  adhesive  for  this  purpose,  par- 
ticularly if  the  articles  are  subsii|uently  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed to  heat.  Metallic  surfaces  should  first  be  rubbed 
with  emery  paper  before  applying  the  paste;  the  label  is 
then  pressed  on  with  the  hand. 

Masking  the  Odor  of  Kerosene. 

(H.  A.  N.)  Various  processes  have  been  recommended 
for  masking  the  odor  of  kerosene,  such  as  the  addition 
of  various  essential  oils,  artificial  oil  of  myrbane,  etc.. 
but  none  of  them  seems  entirely  satisfactory.  The  addi- 
tion of  aniyl  acetate  in  the  proportion  of  10  grams  to  the 
liter  (1  per  cent.)  has  also  been  suggested,  several  ex- 
perimenters reporting  very  successful  results  therefrom. 
Some  years  ago  Beringer  proposed  a  process  for  remov- 
ing sulphur  eoniiionnds  from  benzine,  which  woulil  pre- 
sumably be  equally  applicable  to  kerosene.  This  process 
is  as  follows:  .1 


Potassium    permanganate    1      ounce 

Sulphuric  acid   y>  pint 

Waler   3%  pints 

Mix  the  acid  and  water,  and  when  the  mixture  has  be- 
come cold  pour  it  into  a  two-gallon  bottle.  Add  the  per- 
manganate and  agitate  until  it  is  dissolved.  Then  add 
benzine  1  gallon,  and  thoroughly  agitate.  Allow  the 
liquids  to  remain  in  contact  for  twenty-four  hours,  fre- 
quently agitating  the  mixture.  Separate  the  benzine  and 
wash  in  a  similar  bottle  with  a  mixture  of: 

Potassium  permanganate %  ounce 

Caustic  soda   %  ounce 

Water 2  pints 

Agitate  the  mixture  frequently  during  several  hours; 
then  separate  the  benzine  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
water.  On  agitating  the  benzine  with  the  acid  perman- 
ganate solution  an  emulsion-like  mixture  is  produced, 
which  separates  in  a  few  seconds,  the  permanganate 
slowly  subsiding  and  showing  considerable  reduction. 
In  the  above  process  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  time 
specified  (24  hours)  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  reduction  takes  place  almost  entirely  in  a 
very  short  time.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  if  the 
process  were  adopted  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  with 
mechanical  agitation,  the  time  could  be  reduced  to  an 
hour  or  two. 

For  coloring  kerosebe  there  is  perhaps  nothing  cheaper 
than  the  substance  you  have  been  using,  viz.:  alkanet, 
unless  you  may  be  able  to  strike  upon  some  one  of  the 
aniline  dyes.  We  suggest  you  write  to  some  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  aniline  and  ask  them  for  information  re- 
garding the  pigment  you  desire,  its  solubility  in  kero- 
sene, etc.  We  cannot  suggest  the  addition  of  any  sub- 
stance which   will  cause  kerosene   not    to    burn    when 

placed  in  a  lamp.  _      

Soluble  Flavoring  Extracts. 
(Druggist.)  Dubelle  gives  the  following  for  soluble  ex- 
tracts of  orange  and  lemon: 

Orange. 

Pure  oil  of  orange •.  .IVi  fl.  ounces 

Carbonate  of  magnesium 2      ounces 

Alcohol f 12      fl.  ounces 

Water  suflicient  to  make 2      pints 

Dissolve  the  oil  of  orange  in  the  alcohol  and  rub  it 
with  the  carbonate  of  magnesium  in  a  mortar,  pour  the 
mixture  into  a  quart  bottle  and  fill  the  bottle  with  water; 
allow  to  macerate  for  a  week  or  more,  shaking  every 
day,  then  filter  through  paper,  adding  enough  wati'r 
through  the  filter  to  make  two  pints. 
Lemon. 

Oil    of    lemon 1%  fl.  ounces 

Carlionate  of  magnesium 2       ounces 

Alcohol   12       fl.  ounces 

Water  sufBcient  to  make.  . .  .o.  .  .  .   2      pints 
Proceed  as  directed  above. 

A  soluble  extract,  i.  e.,  one  which  can  be  diluted  with 
water,  may  be  made  according  to  the  following  formula 
proposed  by  George  C.  De  Lessing,  of  this  city: 

One  ounce  of  lemon  oil  in  a  12-ounce  glass  separator 
with  a  stopcock,  is  mixed  with  10  ounces  of  diluted  al- 
cohol of  50  per  cent.  (sp.  gr.  0.9335)  and  well  shaken. 
After  about  twenty-four  hours,  separate  the  oil  from 
the  diluted  alcohol,  when  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  lemon 
oil,  containing  about  16  grains  of  citral  and  citronellal. 
Lemon  water  is  prepared  by  mixing  t,-,  or  1  ounce  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  so  made  with  a  gallon  of  distilled 
water  and  filtering,  if  necessary,  through  purified  talcun\. 
(The  use  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  thus  avoided.)  If 
a  stronger  solution  of  oil  in  water  is  desired,  larger 
quantities  of  the  essence  must  be  used.  To  produce  a 
clear  solution,  add  to  each  gallon  of  water  1  ounce  of 
jiolysolve  (ammonium  sulphoricinoleate).  No  filtering  is 
then  necessary. 

For  other  formulas,  see  Feb.  21.  189.0.  Era,  page  238. 
.\dditional  remarks  by  Jlr.  De  Lessing  on  the  solubility 
of  oil  of  lemon  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  found  in 
llie  Mar.-li  7,   LSit,".  Era.  page  .3fH. 
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Ginger. 

(1)  Fluid  extiiKl  of  giiij,'!!-  iT.  S.  I*.)..   4  H.  ouiicos 
riiuiko  slinif  (moflcnililj-  fiiu-  poH- 

diT) 1  troy  ounce 

WnttT,  to  make 12  tl.  ounces 

Mix  tlie  fluid  extract  with  the  pumice  stone  and  shake 
well  (luring  li  to  ;i  hours;  Krnduall.v  add  water  in  quan- 
tity not  over  li  oun<es  at  a  time,  and  shake  well;  after 
addin;;  all  the  water,  agitate  during  24  hours;  then  lil- 
ter  till  it  will  run  clear. 

(2)  Ginger   root   ground 2  pounds 

rumice  stone   2  ounces 

I.,ime    (slaked)    2  ounces 

Dilute  alcohol  (jO'H  to  make 4  pints 

Rul)  the  ginger  with  the  pumice  stone  and  lime;  mois- 
ten with  diluted  alcohol:  pack  in  percolator  loose,  and 
percolate  till  4  pints  are  obtained;  after  24  hours  filter. 

(3)  Strong   tincture   of   ginger   root 4  pints 

,  Water -^  pints 

Mi.\   well. 

A<id   tirst   solutiou   of 

Chloride  of  calcium 300  grains 

In   water    5  ounces 

Shake. 
Add,  second,  solution  of 

I'hosphale  of  soda ly,  ounces 

In   water    15  ounces 

Shake  well,  and  to  ni'Utralize  frei'  acid  add  li  drams 
of  carbonate  of  soda;  Hlter  after  a  dav. 


Compound  Syrup  of  Nypophosphltes, 

(E.  D.  II.)  The  coinpoiiiiii  syrni>  of  hypophosphites 
of  the  National  Formulary,  revised  edition  (No.  378),  is 
a  preparation  of  the  general  character  you  outline.  Here 
are  two  others: 

1.)   Calcium    hypophosphite    256  grains 

Potassium    hypophosphite    128  grains 

Sodium   hy[>ophosphite    128  grains 

JIauganese  li.vpophosphite 10  grains 

Solution  iron  hypophosphite  (N.  F.I..   Iti  minims 

Quinine  hydrochlorate   8  grains 

Strychnine  hydrochlorate 1  grain 

Siigar    14  ounces 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make IG  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  calcium  salt  in  4il'  fluid  ounces  of  water, 
the  potassium  and  sodium  salts  in  1  fluid  ounce,  the  man- 
ganese hypophosphite  in  1  fluid  ounce,  and 
the  strychnine  hydrochlorate  in  lo  ounce  of  water,  re- 
spectively. Rub  the  iiuiiiine  hydrochlorate  with  the 
sugar  and  introduce  into  a  graduated  bottle:  add  all  the 
solutions  except  the  iron,  and  agitate  till  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  or  nearly  so;  then  add  the  iron  solution  and 
euough  water  to  make  one  pint.  Shake  well  and  set 
aside  for  ten  days;  then  filter  through  paper.  The  syrup 
thus  made  is  of  a  greenish  straw  color,  and  verv  beau- 
tiful. 

2.)  Iron  sulphate,  crystals 128     grains 

Manganese  sulphate,  crystals 128      grains 

Quinine    sulphate    (54     grains 

Strychnine  sulphate,  crystals    8     grains 

Hypophosphorous  acid,  Wi  N.  F.  . .  .      4      fl.  drs. 

Calcium    hypophosphite    1\'2  ounces 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make.  ...  1  "pint 
Dissolve  the  suljihates  in  4  fluid  ounces  of  water, 
adding  half  the  amount  of  the  hypophosphorous  acid:  the 
hypophosphite  of  calcium  is  dissolved  in  S)  fluid  ounces 
of  water  with  the  aid  of  the  remainder  of  the  acid.  Hav- 
ing filtered  the  two  solutions  .separately,  they  are  mixed 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  shaken  up  well,  and  set  aside  to  rest 
for  three  days.  The  solution  of  the  hypophosphite  of 
iron,  quinine,  manganese,  and  strychnine,  thus  obtained, 
is  then  poured  off  from  the  precipitaje  and  filtered,  and 
the  precipitate  is  washed  with  enough  water  to  make 
the  filtrate  measure  1  pint.  Once  this  solution  is  fin- 
ished it  is  an  easy  matter  to  finish  the  syrup,  as  follows: 

Calcium   hypophosphite    34  drams 

Potassium  hypophosphite 17  drams 

Sodium  li.vpophosphite 17  drams 

Sol.    hypophosphite    (as    above    pre- 
pared    > 16  fl.  ounces 

Orange-flower  water 4  fl.  ounces 

<Tlycerin   4  fl.  ounces 

Sugar   6  lbs.  av. 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make...  1  gallon 
Dissolve  the  hypopho.sphites  in  3  pints  of  water,  add 
the  orange-flower  water  and  filter:  then  add  the  remain- 
ing ingredients.  Dissolve  the  sugar,  by  agitating  with- 
out heat,  and  strain  through  cotton,  which  is  best 
'  ffected  by  placing  in  the  neck  of  a  one-gallon  glass  per- 


colator at  first  a  plug  of  excelsior  and  ou  top 

.some  cotton;  the  syrup  runs  thnnigh  very  (piickly 
quite  as  bright  as  if  filtered.     Each   fluid   dram 
syrup  contains  2  grains  of  the  hypoiihosidiile  i>f 
1    grain   each   of    the    hyiiophosidiites   of    jiutassii 
sodium,   '/(*  grain  of  each   of  the   hypoiihosphilcs 
anil     manganese.     1-lii    grain    of    the    hypoplios) 
quinine,  anil   1-12S  ;;rain  of  the  hypophosphite  of 
nine.      This  preijaralion  is  of  the  same  strength 
of   the   National  Formulary    with   the  exception 
directs  strychnine  to  be  nseil  instead  of  tincture 
vomica. 
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Provisions  of  the  New  York  Stale  Pharmacy  Law. 

(G.  A.  G.I  The  pharmacy  law  apidying  in  ihi'  territory 
of  the  Stale  outside  of  New  York.  Kings  and  Krie  coun- 
ties (which  have  separate  lioaiils  of  their  ownl  was  en- 
acted in  18J^1,  and  amended  in  1.S87,  188!>,  1S"J3  and 
ISU.'i.  \Ve  cannot  pnldish  the  various  acts  and  amiml 
nients  in  full,  hut  the  following,  abstracted  from  .i 
liaper  by  Prof.  .1.  II.  Beal.  are  the  principal  provisions: 

The    board  consists  of  five   menibrrs   ap|ioiiiteil   by    lln- 
Governor  from   nominees   presented    by    I  lie   Stale    I'hai- 
maceutical  Association.     The  law  provides  for   the  p:i.\ 
ment  of  exiienses   incurred   by   the   board,   but   does    iini 
specify  amount  of  comiiensatioii  for  the  members.  .Men 
ings  must   be  held   at    least  (juarlerly. 

Two   glades   of   licentiate   are   provided    for.    Pharm.i 
cists   must  have  four  and  assistants   two  years'   exiicri- 
en<-e   before   examination. 

The   fee   for  examination   and   registration    is  .$10   for 
pharmacist   and  .^3   for  assistant.     The  fee  for  registra 
tion  on  certificate  from  another  board  within  the  Staii- 
is  .1i.">. 

Section   providing   for   the   sale    of   domestic    remedir 
in  rural  districts  by  other  than  registered  pharmacist  > 
(see  answer  to  another  correspondent  elsewhere  iu  thi.- 
de|)artment.  I 

It  is  implied  iu  section  ISC  that  the  board  may  re- 
voke the  registration  of  licentiates  for  just  and  suf- 
ficient cause. 

The  biKird  may  retain  from  penalties  recovered  under 
the  law  the  expenses  of  prosecution,  ineluding  counsel 
fees,  the  residue,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  penal- 
ty, to  be  paid  iiiio  the  treasury  of  the  county  where  re- 
covered. 

Genei.-il  Laws. 

The  following  provisions  apply  uniformly  throughout 
the  State,  including  the  counties  of  New  York.  Kings 
and  Erie. 

The  licentiate,  by  examination,  of  any  board  within 
the  State  is  entitled  to  registration  without  examination 
by  any  other  board  within  the  State  upon  complying 
with  the  formal  requirements  of  the  particular  law  of 
the  district  where  he  desires  to  practici'.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  license  from  any  board  the  applicant  must  show 
by  affidavit  or  otherwise  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
city  or  country  for  which  the  board  was  created,  or  that 
he  intends  to  iiractice  pharmac.v  within  such  district, 
and  that  he  has  not  applied  for  or  been  refused  a  li- 
cense b.v  any  board  within  the  State  within  six  months 
preceding. 

The  wrongful,  negligent  or  ignorant  omission  to  label 
any  article,  or  any  mistake  in  labeling  the  same,  sub- 
stitution, mistake  or  deviation  in  the  filling  of  a  pn"- 
scription  or  order,  "in  consequence  of  which  human 
life  or  health  is  endangered."  is  declared  a  misdemeanor. 

Except  when  dispensed  on  prescription,  every  sale  "i 
gift  of  any  poison  or  poisonous  substance  must  be  re- 
corded iu  the  usual  manner,  together  with  the  addr(>>> 
of  some  person  known  to  tiie  dealer,  as  :i  witness  to  the 
transaction.  (This  has  been  held  by  a  police  justice  in 
New  York  City  to  require  a  record  of  all  poisons,  even 
ihougli  they  are  not  includeil  in  Schedule  .\  of  the  Con- 
soliihition  Act.)  Except  when  dispensed  on  prescription, 
every  poison  or  poisonous  substance  must  bear  a  label 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller,  the  name 
of  the  article  and  the  word  poison.  Morphine  and  opium 
.•iiid  their  preparations,  exeeiit  paregoric  and  other  prep- 
arations containing  less  than  2  grains  to  Ihe  ounce,  must 
bear  a   scarlet  label  lettered  in   white  letters. 

Except  on  the  verbal  or  written  order  of  a  physician, 
a  prescription  which  contains  more  than  one-fourth 
grain  of  opium,  or  one-twentieth  grain  of  morphine  m 
cocaine,  or  ten  grains  of  ehlortil  to  the  dose  may  iioi 
be   refilled  more   than   once. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  except  a  graduate 
in  pharmacy  or  medicine  or  one  liaving  two  years'  ex- 
perieucc  in  pharmacy  to  compound  a  prescription  except 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  some  one  possessed  of 
the  foregoing  qualifications.  In  case  of  death  resulting 
from  a  violation  of  this  provision  the  offense  becomes  a 
felony. 

Licensed  pharmacists  are  exempt  from  jury  duty  w'.i!  ■ 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 
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Substitution  the  Concomitant  of  Cutting. 

"Louisville  is  in  a  pretty  bad  fix  just  now — every  man 
a  cutter,"  is  the  way  a  druggist  in  that  city  puts  it,  and 
in  circulars  which  he  distributes  to  the  public  he  fur- 
ther describes  the  state  of  affairs,  saying: 

"Tlierp  seems  to  be  a  mania  prevailing  among  the 
druggists  of  the  city  to  cut  each  other's  throats  with 
the  'Old  Chestnut,'  'Cut-Rate  Drug  Store';  40  to  50 
per  cent,  saved  in  compounding  your  prescriptions;  4- 
year-old  whisky  iit  25  cents  a  pint,  and  other  induce- 
ments that  are  false  upon  the  principle  of  business  and 
common  sense.  While  we  are  forced  to  meet  the  cut  ou 
patent  medicines,  we  are  not  willing  to  impose  upon  the 
unfortunatesick  by  substituting  or  palming  off  upon  them, 
in  filling  their  prescriptions  with  inert  and  inferior  chem- 
icals, deteriorated  by  age.  In  no  other  way  can  they 
afford  to  fill  your  prescriptions  at  a  saving  to  you  of  40 
to  50  per  cent.  The  consequence  is,  the  sick  suffer;  the 
physician  is  surpri-sed  why  his  prescriptions  fail  to  re- 
lieve; the  patient  and  the  family  throw  all  blame  upon 
him.  This  should  not  be.  Have  your  prescriptions  com- 
pounded by  a  competent  pharmacist.  Take  your  pre- 
scriptions to  a  druggist  that  is  not  running  a  backroom 
bar,  or  has  his  front  door  blockaded  with  whisky  signs. 
There  are  plenty  of  druggists  in  the  city  who  do  not 
sell  whisky,  not  because  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  li- 
cense, but  they  do  not  wish  to  turn  their  drug  store  into 
a  saloon;  a  place  where  ladies  and  children  can  go  with- 
out coming  away  feeling  that  they  were  coming  from  a 
saloon.  We  do  not  keep  any  whiskies.  We  are  strict- 
ly a  prescription  pharmacy,  with  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence behind  the  prescription  case — etc." 

The  evil  effects  of  a  cutting  policy  are  here  set  forth 
with  emphasis  and  truth.  They  are  misrepresentation  and 
fraud,  substitution  the  inevitable  accompaniment.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  this  druggist  discerns  and  frankly 
admits  the  injury  to  the  patient  and  damage  to  the  phy- 
sician's reputation  which  cut-rate  practices  in  prescrip- 
tion pharmacy  surely  occasion.  Every  word  in  his  cir- 
cular is  justified  and  commendable,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  good  to  pharmacy  could  the  public  at  large  be  in- 
structed in  the  same  facts  and  be  led  to  accept  them. 
The  people  would  soon  kill  drug  store  cutting  were  they 
convinced,  of  what  is  the  truth,  that  the  majority  of 
cutters  reimburse  themselves  by  fraud  in  medicine  dis- 
pensing for  cutting  losses  or  inadequate  profits.  No  one 
wants,  nor,  if  he  knows  it,  will  accept,  inferior  medi- 
cines: the  best  only  must  be  dispensed. 


Brooklyn  Druggists  Protest. 

"Imbroglio:  A  complicated  and  embarrassing  state  of 
things."  This  is  an  apt  description  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  Kings  County  (N.  Y.)  Pharmaceutical  Society 
and  the  Brooklyn  druggists  in  general  find  themselves 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  proposed  charter  for 
Greater  New  Y'ork  which  legislates  the  Kings  County 
Board  of  Pharmacy  out  of  existence  and  places  the  New 
Y'ork  College  of  Pharmacj-  in  full  control  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  board  of  pharmacy  which  shall  hereafter 
administer  affairs  pharmaceutical  in  this  great  metrop- 
olis. The  pharmacy  section  of  the  new  charter  was  con- 
sidered at  length  in  these  pages  last  week.  But  the  so- 
ciety and  the  college  and  the  druggists  of  Brooklyn  sev- 
erally and  collectively  do  not  like  it,  and  are  asking  what 
they  shall  do  about  it.  They  object  to  acting  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  tail  to  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy 
dog,  unless  the  tail  can  wag  the  dog,  a  proviso  which  is 
out  of  the  question  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others. 
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Tlioy  are  almost  willing  to  soe  the  abolition  of  their  own 
and  all  the  local  boards  in  the  State  in  favor  of  the 
selection  of  a  single  board  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  State,  but  they  do  not  want  to  play  sec- 
oud   liddle  to  any  private  institution. 

But  what  can  they  do?  Nothing,  if  all  we  are  told  is 
credible.  We  are  informed  that  the  charter  will  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  not  section  by  section,  by  the 
legislature  and  ))assed  as  a  whole,  without  particular 
moditicatiou  or  amendment,  if  passed  at  all.  The  thing 
is  to  l)e  rushed  through  with  all  the  force  that  political 
influence  can  lend  it,  and  the  little  interest'which  Brook- 
lyn druggists  can  enlist  in  ojiposition  to  the  pharmacy 
section  will  meet  with  no  consideration.  We  believe 
the  charter  will  go  through,  and  that  our  Brooklyn 
friends  will  have  to  submit  to  a  condition  which  is  par- 
ticularly objectionable  to  them,  which  we  all  feel  to  be 
radically  wrong,  and  which  this  journal  has  had  no  hes- 
itation  in  cuudemning. 

The  remedy  which  we  see,  and  which  we  would  earn- 
estly urge,  is,  after  enactment  of  the  charter  into  law, 
to  put  forth  every  I'ffort  to  secure  a  State  law  which 
shall  supersede  the  objectionable  pharmacy  section, 
which  shall  abolish  all  local  boards,  and  provide  for 
their  unification  and  consolidation  into  one  State  board. 
This  is  both  possible  and  probable,  for  we  do  not  think 
iJiarmacists  of  the  State  are  much  longer  going  to  put 
up  with  the  present  anomalous  conditions.  It  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  and  inconsistency  that  renders  it  pos- 
sible for  a  candidate  who  has  failed  in  his  examination 
before  the  New  York  Cit.v  Board  of  Pharmacy  to  appear 
before  the  State  board,  pass,  and  then  come  straight 
back  to  the  city  board  and  claim  registration  on  the 
strength  of  his  certificate  from  the  State  board,  or  vice 
versa. 

Let  tis  have  one  State  law  and  one  State  board,  and 
divert  no  funds  to  any  purpose  other  than  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law. 


An  Unprofessional  Accusation. 

\  correspondent  submits  the  following  copy  of  a  pre- 
scription he  received  to  be  dispensed. 

Sodium  bromide   %  dram 

Antikamnia    30      grains 

Extract  cannabis  iudica   I'/a  grains 

Powdered   camphor    i .  . .  .   3      grains 

Codeine  1      grain 

Slix.  divide  iind  put  into  0  capsules.     One  every  4 
hours. 

He  says: 

"I  put  it  up  carefully  and  put  in  just  what 
was  ordered.  After  the  patient  had  taken  one  capsule 
she  became  very  ill  from  its  effects,  and  as  a  result  the 
doctor  accused  me  of  making  a  mistake  and  stated  that 
I  had  used  cocaine  instead  of  codeine  in  dispensing  the 
prescription.  The  report  has  now  gone  through  the 
neighborhood  that  I  made  a  mistake  and  put  up  a  dan- 
gerous preparation  which  would  have  killed  the  patient 
had  she  repeated  the  dose.  etc.  These  statements  are 
very  damaging  and  calculated  to  injure  my  reputation 
and  business.  What  do  .vou  think  of  the  matter  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  save  my  reputation?" 

The  position  in  which  our  correspondent  is  placed  is 
an  unfortunate  one  and  his  statement  tends  to  show  that 
the  prescriber  acted  in  a  very  injudicious  and  unprofes- 
sional manner,  even  had  he  cause  for  complaint.  We 
would  not  like  to  suggest  that  our  friend  seek  redress 
in  a  court  of  law;  still,  perhaps,  it  is  the  only  thing  he 
can  do.  But  before  taking  such  a  step  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  sound  legal  advice  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  should  be  sure  of  his  position.  If  no  mistake  was 
made,  then  the  prescriber  was  guilty  of  uttering  a  de- 
famatory or  slanderous  statement  tending  to  destroy 
the  good  name  and  reputation  of  another,  an  action  for 
which  he  may  be  prosecuted.  It  would  then  remain  for 
the  defendant  to  prove  that  a  mistake  was  made  and. 
therefore,  he  had  the  right  to  make  the  statements  he 
did.  At  any  rate  a  judicial  decision  can  only  be  rendered 
upon  questions  of  fact,  and  a  jury  or  court  can  only  de- 


termine  upon  bearing  the  evidence  whether  a  mistake 
was  made  or  not. 

In  discussing  this  subject  we  assume  the  prescription 
as  written  is  not  a  dangerous  one,  for  that  point  is  not 
raised.  But  such  discussion  brings  out  many  reasons 
why  the  dispenser  should  be  able  to  prove  the  various 
steps  he  has  taken  in  his  work.  If  he  is  a  careful  oper- 
ator and  takes  every  precaution  to  guard  against  error, 
b.v  having  some  one  to  check  his  work,  etc.,  the  chances 
are  that  his  reputation  would  suffer  but  little  injury  in 
a  judicial  investigation.  Negligence  in  dispensing  is 
inexcusable.  Ordinarily,  a  person  need  use  onl.v  rea- 
sonable care  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade  or  calling;  but 
in  the  case  of  druggists  the  courts  have  decided  time  and 
again  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  druggists, 
a|)Otliecaries.  and  [jersons  dealing  in  drugs  and  medi- 
cines should  be  required  not  only  to  be  skillful,  but  also 
to  exercise  extraordinary  caution,  in  view  of  the  disas- 
trous consequences  which  may  attend  the  least  inatten- 
tion upon  their  [lart. 


Preparing  for  the  Board. 

The  board  of  pharmac.v  examination  is  the  ordeal  to 
which  the  student  of  pharmacy  looks  forward  with  ap- 
prehension. In  his  studies  he  ever  has  in  mind  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  or  that  will  be  of  assistance  when  he 
is  brought  to  the  test.  The  examination  opens  or  closes 
the  door  to  a  life's  vocation  which  he  has  deliberately 
chosen,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  regard 
it  with  this  feeling  of  trepidation.  He  is  vitally  con- 
cerned, then,  in  the  problem  of  preparation  for  the  exam- 
ination, and  finds  it  important  that  this  preparation  be 
of  the  proper  character. 

There  are  candidates  whose  only  purpose  is  to  ''get 
through,"  who  do  not  value  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  who  little  care  what  be  the  nature  of  their  prepara- 
tion provided  it,  by  hook  or  crook,  will  serve  to  push 
them  through  the  gate.  This  class  want  a  short-cut  to 
the  goal,  and  as  a  rule  are  never  successful  in  the  race 
of  life.  The  short-cut  is  a  broken  reed,  as  they  find 
sooner  or  later,  t  or  this  class  we  have  little  of  advice, 
but  for  the  young  man  who  earnestly  desires  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy  a  few  words  of  di- 
rection are  cheerfully  offered.  What  follows  may.  there- 
fore, be  taken  in  reply  to  the  many  letters  continually 
coming  to  us  inquiring  how  to  study  pharmacy,  how  to 
prepare  for  the  board  of  pharmacy  test,  what  books  to 
secure,  and  other  queries  of  related  character.  All  these 
may  be  covered  in  a  general  answer. 

We  must  begin  with  the  axiom  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  learning.  Hard  work  and  thoroughness  are  the 
requisites  and  concomitants  of  success.  In  pharmacy,  as 
in  all  other  callings,  it  is  necessary  that  the  foundation 
be  well  laid.  A  good  general  education  should  be  ob- 
tained. The  lack  of  this  is  the  great  defect  with  which 
the  colleges  of  pharmacy  have  to  contend.  Defects  in 
this  preliminary  education  cannot  be  remedied  in  after 
life,  they  render  the  acquisition  of  special,  professional, 
scientific  knowledge  extra  difficult,  and  frequently  im- 
possible. So  lay  the  foundation  well.  Mathematics  is 
particularly  serviceable,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  mental 
training  it  imparts,  but  because  it  is  of  direct  and  con- 
stant application  in  pharmacy.  The  ability  to  think  in 
numliers.  to  reason  in  proportion  and  percentage,  is 
the  sine  qua  non  in  all  science.  Dr.  Prescott  says,  "It  is 
of  the  first  consequence  that  the  student  be  not  illiterate 
in  his  own  tongue,"  and  he  urges  that  the  young  man  get 
through  the  full  work  of  the  ordinary  high  school  course, 
the  best  that  is  afforded,  if  it  be  possible.  Grammar  and 
penmanship,  Latin  and  German,  physics  and  botany, 
are  branches  to  be  specially  considered.  The  more  pre- 
liminary education  the  student  has  the  better  able  will 
he  be  to  understand  and  apply  the  principles  of  the  spe- 
cial studies  which  he  is  later  to  take  up  in  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  special  profession  of  pharmacy. 
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But  we  will  suppose  that  he  is  ready  to  begin  his  phar- 
macy course,  aud  that  being  debarred  from  college  privi- 
leges he  must  prosecute  his  studies  alone,  and  with  the 
facilities  closest  to  his  hand.  Let  him  lay  down  for  him- 
self the  guiding  rule  that  his  general  reading  and  his 
Btudy  of  theories  aud  principles  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  actual  application  of  the  facts  presented,  in  the 
way  of  experiment  in  clicniistry,  in  manufacturiug  phar- 
oiacy,  and  in  familiarizing  himself  through  his  several 
senses  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  drugs  and 
luediciues  he  is  to  handle.  There  are  three  nutiu  branches 
of  study:  I'harmacy  proper,  chemistry  and  materia  med- 
ica,  and  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  may  bo  included 
the  minor  special  or  complementary  branches  which  must 
not  be  neglected.  The  competent  pharnuicist  is  expected 
to  be  versed  to  greater  or  less  extent  in  toxicology,  uriue 
analysis,  pharmacognosy,  bolauy  and  the  like. 

The  student  caunot  get  along  without  books,  but  he 
can  easily  do  good  work  with  but  a  small  number  of 
books.  Each  of  the  three  branches  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  the  theoretical  and  practical.  The  first  book 
the  student  should  secure  is  the  latest  edition  of  oue  of 
the  Dispensatories.  This  will  serve  him  as  a  reference 
aud  text-book  iu  pharmacy,  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
therapeutics,  etc.  In  pharmacy  proper,  beside  the  Dis- 
pensatory he  will  find  useful  Remington's,-  Coblentz',  or 
Caspari's  work,  aud  must,  of  course,  possess  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  But  equal  in  importance,  per- 
haps even  more  necessary,  is  a  good,  wideawake,  up-to- 
date  pharmaceutical  journal.  We  cannot  dwell  too  in- 
sistently upon  the  advisability  of  subscribing  for  one 
or  more  of  these  publications.  In  supplementary  works 
in  pharmacy  the  student  cannot  have  too  many,  and  the 
greater  the  library  he  possesses  the  better  will  be  his  fa- 
cilities for  doing  good  work.  The  pharmacopoeias  of  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France  and  a  number  of  good  for- 
mula books  should  be  secured,  if  possible. 

lu  chemistry,  get  -\tttield's  or  Fownes'  chemistry,  for 
.the  theoretical  work,  and  for  practical  laboratory  train- 
ing, Douglass  &  Prescott's  ""Qualitative  -Analysis."  In 
the  several  branches  of  botany,  materia  medica  and  ther- 
apeutics, the  selection  of  books  depends  largely  upon  in- 
dividual uses  and  preferences,  but  there  should  be  one 
or  two  secured  in  each  branch,  in  addition  to  the  Dis- 
pensatory. Having  secured  his  books,  the  question  ob- 
trudes how  should  they  be  used,  or  how  shall  the  young 
man  study?  We  recommend  to  all,  for  an  answer  to 
this  question,  a  careful  perusal  of  the  papers  published 
iu  the  series  of  articles  ou  The  Study  of  Pharmacy,  pre- 
sented in  the  pages  of  this  journal  throughout  the  entire 
year  of  1895;  particularly  some  of  the  earlier  papers  in 
that  series.  In  the  January  31st  issue,  for  instance, 
there  is  presented  much  good  advice  to  the  student  begin- 
ning his  work.  System  should  be  the  watchword.  The 
young  man  should  so  arrange  his  time,  especially  if  em- 
ployed in  a  store,  that  he  can  devote  an  hour  or  a  number 
of  hours  each  day  to  a  particular  task  in  study.  Supple- 
ment the  mental  training  and  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion through- reading  and  memory,  by  the  training  of  the 
special  senses  through  practical  application  of  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  reading  and  studying.  Thus,  if  in 
pharmacy  the  student  is  told  by  his  text-book  how  to 
make  a  certain  preparation  of  ipecac,  he  should  learn  all 
he  possibly  can  about  ipecac,  from  the  Dispensatory, 
botany  and  materia  medica,  and  by  securing  a  sample 
of  the  drug  itself.  Learn  its  physical  characteristics,  its 
appearance  to  the  eye.  under  the  microscope,  subject  it 
to  treatment  with  reagents  and  solvents,  test  the  prod- 
ucts, make  the  preparations  prescribed  by  the  Pharma- 
copa'ia.  and  in  all  these  and  other  ways  learn  to  know 
ipecac  from  A  to  Z.  Equally  in  chemistry,  if  told  that 
hydrogen  is  a  gas.  inflammable,  etc.,  make  some  hydro- 
gen by  the  process  described:  try  to  see  if  it  will  burn, 
etc.  When  the  Pharmacopoeia  gives  a  test  to  distin- 
guish an  impurity  of  sulphate  in  a  chloride,  perform  the 


experiment.  In  botany  become  personally  familiar  by 
gathering  and  examining  the  plants  studied. 

The  whole  treud  of  modern  theories  of  education  is 
toward  the  practical,  manual  training.  By  this  training 
facts  become  fixed  iu  the  mind,  the  whys  and  wherefores 
thereof  are  plainly  established,  and  the  student  is  not 
taught  to  learn  by  rote,  parrot-like,  but  he  knows  what 
he  learns  and  can  ajiply  it.  System  and  practice  should 
be  the  invariable  rule  with  all  students.  Hard  and  fast 
lines  of  procedure  whicli  shall  lit  individual  cases  cannot 
be  laid  down,  but  the  studeut  will  find  that  as  he  prose- 
cutes his  studies  regularly  and  in  order,  each  fact  gained 
leads  to  another,  which,  in  turn.  o])ens  new  avenues  of 
information  and  research,  leailing  iiaturallv  in  logical  se- 
quence to  new  facts.  If  the  studeut  wants  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  and  only  incideutally  and  secondarily 
that  he  may  pass  a  board  of  pharmacy  examination,  he 
will  find  that  this  thoroughness  will  pay,  and  that  good 
work  brings  its  own  reward  in  satisfaction  of  uiiuil  and 
in  the  attainment  of  working  information  of  every  day 
and  all  days  application. 

To  fit  some  special  cases  of  students  who  want  to  sup- 
plement and  round  out  a  somewhat  imperfect  and  de- 
fective training  in  order  that  they  may  satisfactorily  pass 
the  board  of  pharmacy  examination,  we  can  recommend 
to  attention  the  paper  published  on  page  395  of  the  Era 
for  May  1.  1894.  and  also  that  on  page  3C3,  Sept.  19, 
1895.  As  general  remarks  of  this  nature  may  not  fit  the 
desires  of  all,  we  hold  ourselve?  very  ready  to  give  ad- 
vice to  individuals  upon  learning  their  individual  desires. 


©ottesjjDtitience: 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  commualcatlons  from  our  read' 
ers  oa  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requeste4 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  magt 
be  signed  by  Hs  writer,  but  bis  name  will  not  be  publlsbati  U 
so  requested. 

The  Fight  oa  the  Substitution  Question. 

Philadelphia,  March  5,  1897. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  finished  reading  an  edito- 
rial, '"The  Substitution  Problem."  in  the  Era  of  yester- 
day, aud  I  wish  to  express  my  heartiest  approval  and 
praise. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  ordered  the  stoppage  of  my  sub- 
scription at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  for  the  reason 
that  I  felt  that  the  Era  was  no  longer  as  active,  strong 
and  pronounced  in  the  interests  of  the  retailer  (whose 
champion  we  are  led  to  believe  it  isj  as  it  once  was,  or  as 
it  should  be.  , 

Since  I  can  find  fault  let  me  be  more  quick  to  praise 
and  applaud.  As  a  retailer  I  thank  you  for  thus  coming 
to  our  aid,  and  feel  very  sure  that  in  the  coming  war 
between  the  druggist  and  the  patent  medicine  manu- 
facturer, with  the  newspaper  as  his  ally,  the  apothecary, 
with  every  customer  almost  a  personal  friend,  will  not 
meet  a  humiliating  defeat.    I  am,  trulv  vours, 

W.  H.  LACEY. 


"  aet  What  You  Ask  For.  " 

[We  take  pleasure  iu  reprinting  the  following. — Ed.] 
Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial: 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Commercial  of  February 
25  contains  an  article,  copied  from  the  Boston  Globe,  re- 
flecting upon  the  honesty  of  druggists. 

The  first  argument  used  is.  that  druggists  recommend 
their  own  preparations  instead  of  so-called  "standard" 
patent  remedies.  Of  course  ever.v  reputable  pharmacist 
does  this,  because  he  knows  what  his  own  preparations 
are  composed  of;  but  he  has  no  idea — and  cannot  liave 
any  idea — what  patent  medicines  contain;  their  formuhie 
are  secret,  and  it  is  absurd  to  call  any  secret  coucuctiou 
"standard." 

The  accuracy  of  the  assertion  that  the  so-called  "stand- 
ard" patent  preparations  are  made  from  the  prescrip- 
tions of  eminent  physicians  is  extremely  improbable, 
since  rei»itnlplc  physicians  neither  keep  their  prescrip- 
tions secret,  nor  sell  them  to  patent  medicine  venders. 
The  public  generally  may  he  willing  to  buy  anything  that 
is  sufficiently  well  advertised:  but  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  the  population  prefers  to  buy  what  a  person- 
ally-known druggist  recommends  rather  than  some  con- 
coction which  is  sold,  not  on  its  merits,  but  by  means  of 
the  magic  power  of  advertising. 

Druggists  are  accused  of  being  "unscrupulous"  and 
"generally  ignorant."  To  answer  this  seems  unneces- 
sary, since  almost  all  States  require  that  the.v  shall  have 
a  proper  education,  various  examinations  and  license.  If, 
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however,  pharmncists  are  "generally  ignorant"  why,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  (lo  the  people  trust  them  with 
pliysieiims'  prescriptions,  the  dispensing  of  which  re- 
quires far  more  knowledge  than  a  mere  mixing  of  drugs? 

The  extract  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  {of  Dec.  31), 
a  druKgists'  journal,  has  been  dragged  in  lo  giving  sup- 
port to  the  idea  that  druggists  ought  not  to  recommend 
their  own  remedies  in  place  of  the  much-advertised  pat- 
ent nostrums.  Now,  what  the  Era  did  mean  was  that 
substitution  in  physicians'  prescriptions,  without  the  pa- 
tieut'sknowledgeorthedoctor's  couseut— an  act  of  which 
no  reputable  druggist  would  be  guilty — was  utterly  un- 
justifiable. A  pharmacist,  in  asking  a  customer  to  buy 
what  is  compounded  in  his  own  store,  and  of  which 
the  composition  is  known  to  the  proprietor,  rather  than 
some  secret  preparation,  is  not  practicing  "substitution," 
as  understood  by  the  Era. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  ask,  has  not  a  qualified  pharmacist 
the  right  to  use  his  brains  and  to  recommend  some- 
thing that  he  knows  from  personal  exiierience  to  be  of 
value  in  curing  disease,  in  place  of  some  extensively 
advertised,  but  secret  preparation,  of  which  he  knows 
absolutely   nothing? 

The  extract  from  the  Boston  Globe,  although  published 
as  an  ordinary  article,  looks  very  much  like  the  adver- 
tisement of  some  patent  medicine  house. 

DRUGGIST. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1897. 


Substitution :    Higher   Education    for   Pliarmacists 
and  Pliysicians, 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1897. 

To  the  Editor:  I  herewith  enclose  you  slip  cut  from  a 
Philadelphia  paper  of  recent  date.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  inspired  by  your  editorial  in  The  Pharma- 
ceutical Era  of  Dec.  31,  1896.  which  strikes  me  as  some- 
what hysterical  and  extremely  unjust.  Reputable  drug- 
gists do  realize  that  there  are  scoundrels  in  the  business 
as  there  are  such  characters  in  all  the  occupations  of 
life.  The  hue  and  cry  made  about  substitution  is  the 
last  gasp  of  the  nostrum  maker,  who  feels  the  competi- 
tion of  the  intelligent  pharmacist  who  is  supplanting  his 
goods  with  better  medicines  of  like  character. 

The  physician  who  dispenses  his  own  prescriptions 
must  needs  have  an  excuse  for  so  doing,  and  to  such  a 
one  U(i  hesitation  is  manifested  in  casting  unjust  reflec- 
tions on  the  pharmacist.  The  disreputable  man  in  any 
occupation  or  profession  cannot  always  conceal  his  char- 
acter. The  physicians  in  any  community  know  who  are 
the  honest,  reliable  and  competent  puarmacists,  just  as 
the  people  have  learned  to  know  the  competent  physician 
from  the  quack,  charlatan  and  fraud.  The  changing  con- 
ditions of  pharmacy  and  medicine  will  develop  the  physi- 
cian-pharmacist, and  lessen  the  need  of  education  in  the 
physician,  as  he  seems  to  be  tending  to  the  condition  of 
distributing  agent  for  the  pharmaceutical'  and  nostrum 
manufacturer.  The  physician  seems  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary. 
The  literature  of  the  nostrum  maker  has  supplanted 
these  text-books,  and  he  has  been  taking  his  instruction 
from  the  latter  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

You  say  in  your  editorial  before  mentioned.  "There 
are  druggists,  and  not  a  few,  who  are  guilty  of  substitu- 
tion." Now,  as  a  conservator  of  pharmaceutical  morals, 
would  it  not  be  entirely  just  and  proper,  besides  your 
duty  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  to 
expose  these  scoundrels  who  are  deceiving  the  physician 
and  cheating  his  patient.  If  you  have  made  this  state- 
ment without  proof  you  stand  a  chance  of  having  your 
honesty  called  in  question.  The  past  few  years  have 
witnessed  considerable  change  in  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age pharmacist.  He  is  now  putting  to  practical  use  the 
•  design,  aim  and  object  of  his  education,  and  has  become 
a  factor  as  well  as  a  dispenser  of  medicine.  The  drug- 
gist who  has  competed  with  Nostrum  for  trade  in  pro- 
prietaries, and  yearly  sees  an  increase  in  the  sales  of  his 
own  preparations  with  a  lessening  sale  of  the  Nostrum 
is  on  the  road  to  success. 

A  better  education  and  training  in  both  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  professions  is  the  only  hope  of  put- 
ting the  two  professions  where  they  properly  belong. 

JOHN  P.  PATTON. 


Tlie  Cutter  Invades  Norfolk. 

Norfolk.  Va..  Feb.  27,  1897. 
To  the  Editor:  You  have  generally  very  little  but  good 
news  from  this  section  of  our  State,  and  justly  so,  for 
we  have  always  been  in  the  lead  in  everything  pharma- 
ceutical. We  have  the  only  organized  body  of  pharma- 
cists in  the  State  and  for  fourteen  years  we  have  main- 
tained full  prices  on  patents.  Of  course,  now  and  then 
we  have  had  cases  of  cutting,  but  it  has  never  affected 
the  entire  trade.  In  the  past  few  days,  however,  a  cut- 
ter has  appeared  in  our  midst,  and  with  a  full  stock  of 


patents,  particularly  patents  that  are  salable,  and  has 
put  the  prices  down  to  cost.  How  this  will  work  I  can't 
say.  The  druggists  are  meeting  his  prices  right  from 
the  jump,  and  he  will  have  to  offer  stronger  inducements 
to  get  the  trade  from  its  regular  channels.  All  over  the 
city  you  will  find  in  the  windows  of  our  most  fashionable 
stores,  as  well  as  the  more  modest  and  retiring  ones,  such 
signs  as  these:  "W'e  Will  Meet  Any  Cut  Price  in  the 
City,"  "Patent  Medicines  Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices," 
■Don't  Fear  the  Cutter,  Our  Goods  are  For  Sale," 
and  many  others.  I  enclose  a  list  of  prices  put  out  by 
this  party.  I  understand  that  it  is  a  syndicate  and  that 
they  ojierate  from  Philadelphia  and  have  thirty-eight 
stores,  and  are  gradually  extending  their  territory.  The 
tendency  seems  that  the  cutter  has  come  to  stay,  and  if 
so  then  the  volume  of  patents  will  measureably  shrink 
unless  the  manufacturers  reduce  their  prices  or  adopt  a 
plan  of  selling  through  a  regular  authorized  agent,  and 
putting  their  goods  only  in  the  hands  of  druggists.  I 
have  such  a  plan  in  my  mind,  which  I  am  willing  to  give 
to  any  manufa<'turer  who  will  consider  it.  .lust  as  long 
as  the  cutter  can  get  what  goods  he  wants  and  can 
make  10  per  cent.,  just  so  long  will  he  remain  to  harrass 
and  worry  the  life  out  of  the  overworked  druggist.  In 
the  face  of  all  this  cutting  to-day  I  received  a  circular 
from  the  Wells-Richardson  Company,  offering  to  sell  the 
retail  druggist  two  dozen  of  Paine's  Celery  Compound 
for  the  regular  price,  less  5  per  cent,  discount,  actually 
charging  us  more  than  the.v  charge  the  cutter.  There  is 
no  honesty  in  this  kind  of  business,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers should  either  do  something  to  protect  the  druggist,  or 
refuse  to  sell  their  goods  through  his  agency.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  business  is  fairly  good  and  our  druggists  in 
good  condition  financially.  Can  you  tell  us  who  this 
cutter  is?  There  is  no  name  on  the  sign  and  we  can 
only  hear  that  it  is  a  party  by  the  name  of  Miller,  from 
Philadelphia,  who  represents  a  syndicate. 

J.  W.  TiJOMAS,  Jr.,  Ph.  G. 


Doctors  and  Druggists    Sliould    Unite   for   Suitable 
Legislation. 

Delaware,  N.  J.,  March  2,  1897. 

To  the  Editor:  I  very  often  see  in  drug  journals  com- 
ments or  correspondence  similar  to  that  in  your  issue  of 
P''eb.  25,  entitled  "Doctors  Want  to  Be  Druggists."  It 
seems,  according  to  that  article,  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  Michigan  law,  for  surely  no  druggist 
should  be  allowed  to  prescribe.  I  have  some  views  on 
the  subject,  and  believe  that  the  Slate  Pharmaceutical 
Association  would  do  better  if  it  would  cultivate  more  in- 
timate relations  with  the  various  State  medical  societies. 
I  believe  a  joint  committee  from  tiiese  societies  would 
so  combine  their  influence  and  interests  that  they  would 
secure  satisfactory  laws.  But  to  point  out  a  solution  is 
not  my  object,  so  much  as  to  give  a  personal  experience 
of  mine,  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  and  possibly 
of  value.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.  I  was  told  that  a  doctor  could  not 
have  a  drug  store  without  passing  a  special  examination. 
One  of  the  strong  arguments  to  me  was  that  a  doctor 
might  be  practicing  in  a  country  village  where  he  would 
be  required  to  furnish  his  own  medicines,  and  that  if 
some  one  came  and  bought  some  quinine  pills  or  pare- 
goric of  him,  he  was  guilty  of  breaking  the  law.  I  think 
this  was  technically  correct.  I  was  asked  to  introduce  a 
repealer  or  amendment  to  the  law,  and  after  talking  the 
matter  over  with  several  friends  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. I  did  so.  I  looked  upon  it  as  an  outrageous  state 
of  affairs,  that  the  medical  profession  had  allowed  drug- 
gists to  impose  on  them  in  this  manner.  I  pushed  it  with 
all  the  force  I  had,  secured  its  passage  by  the  Assembly, 
and  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  soon  become  a 
law.  This  caused  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  phar- 
maceutical association  to  call  upon  me.  They  stated  the 
case  to  me,  and  soon  convinced  me  that  the  law  as  it 
stood  was  just  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  doctors  as 
to  the  druggists.  Space  will  not  permit  my  going  into 
the  arguments  that  convinced  me,  but  I  am  sure  that 
any  fair-minded  doctor  will  soon  be  convinced  if  the 
matter  is  i)resented  to  him  in  the  right  way. 

I  had  the  bill  recalled  from  the  Senate,  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  that  I  had  been  in  error  of  the  real 
effects  of  my  amendments,  and  after  my  statement  they 
very  kindly  killed  my  bill  by  my  request.  Since  that  time 
a  residence  of  several  years  in  New  York  City  convinced 
me  more  than  ever  that  I  did  right  in  trying  to  keep  the 
law  as  it  was.  I  remember  that  at  that  time  I  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  any  one  with  a  medical  diploma  ap- 
plying for  a  druggist's  license  should  not  have  such  a 
license  until  he  could  show  a  certificate  from  the  State 
Examining  Board  for  Physicians.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  detail.  What  I  wish  to  show  is  that  the  druggists,  if 
they  will  go  frankly  to  the  doctors,  will  get  their  help 
for  such  legislation  as  is  beneficial  to  both.  Very  re- 
spectfully, WM.  M.  BAIRD,  M.  D. 
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Carl  Brucker. 

Carl  Brucker,  resident  partner  of  Fritzsche  Brothers, 
New  York,  branch  of  Schimmel  &  Co.,  of  Leipsic,  Ger- 
many, vas  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Nov.  24, 
1858.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  office  of  Schim- 
mel &  Co.,  at  Leipsic,  and  after  becoming  proficient  in 
the  numerous  departments  of  that  famous  establish- 
ment, was  honored  with  general  power  of  attorney.  Af- 
ter representing  the  German  house  in  Paris,  Mr.  Bruck- 
er traveled  extensively  throughout  Europe,  particularly 
in  the  South  of  France,  and  in  consequence,  mastered 
several  languages.  He  is  also  brother-in  law  to  Her- 
mann Fr.izsche,  senior  member  of  Schimmel  &  Co.  In 
1892  Mr.  Brucker  assumed  the  management  of  the  New 
York  liranch,  and  the  recent  successes  of  the  firm  may 
be  mainly  attributed  to  his  energetic  measures  and  keen 
insight. 

Mr.  Brucker  is  connected  with  several  leading  Ger- 
man societies  of  this  city,  and  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  being  chair- 
man of  the  Essential  Oil  Committee  of  the  Drug  Trade 
Section  of  that  body. 


ELIXIR    OF   PYROPHOSPHATE   OF   IRON,    QUI- 
NINE AND  STRYCHNINE. 

Quinine  sulphate 1  dram 

Strychnine  sulphate   1  grain 

Citric  acid    .  . .  ; 5  grains 

Iron  pyrophosphate,  soluble -1  drams 

Alcohol    3  fl.  ounces 

Spirit  orange 50  drops 

Syrup   G  fl.  ounces 

Water,  distilled   7  fl.  ounces 

Ammonia  water Enough. 

Triturate  together  the  quinine,  strychnine  and  citric 
acid,  then  add  the  alcohol  and  spirit  of  orange;  warm 
the  syrup  to  about  150°  F.  and  add  it  to  the  turbid  mix- 
ture, when,  upon  stirring,  the  whole  becomes  clear.  To 
this  add  the  pyrophosphate  of  iron  previously  dissolved 
in  water,  and  then  add  water  of  ammonia  drop  by  drop, 
stirring  well,  until  the  solution  is  perfectly  neutral  to  test 
paper.     Lastly  filter. — (.1.  A.  Carncs  in  W.  Dr.l 


(Sfitcialli)  Conlrit,u'ed.) 

RECOLLECTIONS      OF      AN     OLD-TIMB     DRUG 
CLERK. 

By  CHAS.  D.  DESHLBR,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

{Conrludtd/rom  page  207,  March  i.l 

Any  view  of  the  business  at  that  time  would  be  very  im- 
perfect which  left  out  of  sight  the  part  borne  in  it  by  the 
younger  drug  cleks  and  their  condition.  Their  lot  was  a 
pretty  hard  one,  but  it  is  due  to  the  truth  to  say  that  in 
the  long  run  it  proved  a  wholesome  discipline  to  them; 
certainly  they  were  none  the  worse  for  it.  Unlike  the 
younger  clerks  of  our  day,  they  had  not  eaten  sufficiently 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  to  know  how  hard 
it  was,  or  to  care  much  about  it.  They  were  kept  inces- 
santly at  work,  and  their  hours  of  work  were  long. 
They  had  but  little  time  for  mischief,  and,  as  the  event 
proved  in  after  life,  they  had  no  cause  to  lament  that 
such  was  the  case.  They  acquired  fixed  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  application.  They  were  preserved  from  nu- 
merous temptations  to  which  the  younger  clerks  in  other 
less  exacting  callings  were  exposed,  and  to  which  they 
too  often  succumbed.  Aijd  they  enjoyed  their  few  holi- 
days with  a  zest  and  relish  of  which  clerks  nowadays, 
with  their  frequent  holidays  and  comparatively  short 
work  hours,  can  have  no  conception,  and  with  a  freedom 
from  excess  which  contrasts  favorably  against  the  li- 
cense often  indulged  in  now  by  some  of  our  junior  clerks. 

But  although  our  noses  were  then  held  close  to  the 
grindstone,  and  if  we  had  but  little  spare  time  at  our 
disposal,  we  had  our  own  fun,  and  I  venture  to  say  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  fellows  nowadays  who  have 
the  ability  to  crowd  more  mischief  into  a  limited  space 
of  time  than  we  did.  Much  of  our  fun  and  mischief 
found  their  opportunity  in  connection  with  our  business 
as  the  following  anecdotes  of  my  own  experience  will 
disclose. 

At  that  time  there  were  a  great  many  apprentices  to 
the  various  trades  that  were  prosecuted  in  our  town, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  our  store  there  were  several  large 
shoemaking  shops  which  had  their  full  quota  of  appren- 
tices. The  younger  and  greener  of  these  were  the  butts 
and  fags  and  scapegoats  of  the  older  apprentices  and  the 
"jours,"  who  indulged  in  much  horseplay  and  many 
rough,  practical  jokes  at  their  expense.  Thus:  When 
the  hands  of  a  new  apprentice  became  black  and  grimy 
and  rough  from  the  dirty  work  which  was  shuflled  upon 
him  by  the  older  apprentices,  they  would  send  him  with 
some  of  his  hard-earned  savings  to  the  drug  store  with 
instructions  to  iuvest  in  sixpence  or  a  shilling's  worth 
of  pigeon-s  milk,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  make  his  hands  soft  and  white.  Of  course  the 
older  apprentices  had  been  through  the  mill  themselves 
and  knew  what  would  follow.  The  young  gudgeon  in- 
variably applied  for  the  mythical  pigeon's  milk  to  one 
of  the  vounger  drug  clerks,  and  he,  being  in  the  secret, 
would  give  him  with  an  air  of  grave  importance  the 
coveted  specific,  in  the  form  of  an  infinitesimal  quantity 
of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water,  with  directions  to  rub  in  a 
few  drops  night  and  morning.  As  these  directions  also 
included  the  injunction  to  be  careful  and  wash  his  hands 
with  soap  and  water  before  applying  the  pigeon's  milk, 
or  otherwise  something  frightful  would  happen  to  him, 
it  is  probable  that  the  specific  sometimes  proved  reason- 
ably efficacious.  At  any  rate,  we  had  his  sixpence  or 
shilling.  As  almost  all  these  apprentices  belonged  to  the 
lower  classes  and  were  exceedingly  ignorant,  they  were 
very  superstitious.  They  believed  in  spooks  and  witches 
and  were  terribly  afraid  of  both.  The  older  apprentices, 
working  on  these  fears,  would  send  the  younger  ones  to 
us  for  "spook  oil"  or  "witches'  grease,"  as  the  case 
might  be.  when  we  mysteriously  gave  them  a  small  vial 
of  vile  smelling  liver  oil  as  a  charm  against  spooks,  or 
an  ointment  composed  of  a  little  lard  and  a  good  deal  of 
powdered  asafuetida.  to  he  worn  as  an  anuilot   against 
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witches.    I  can  safely  vouch  that  no  apprentice  who  was 

thus  piimiplicd  ever  thereafter  saw  n  spook  or  suffered 
from  llie  cnntrips  of  a  witch.  -Vt  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered irrelevant,  I  will  here  interject  that  it  was  a 
standing;  juke  in  the  workshop  itself  to  hand  a  green 
appreiilice  a  cent  and  liid  him  go  to  the  foreman  of  some 
other  shop  and  ask  him  for  a  eent's  worth  of  stirrup  or 
strap  oil,  with  the  result  that  the  foreman  would  seize 
the  unfortunate  greenhorn  with  one  hand,  and  a  shoe- 
maker's strap  with  the  other,  and  belabor  him  therewith 
till  he  had  enough  stirrup  oil  to  last  him  for  numy  a  long 
day.  We  may  be  sure  that  no  prentice  was  so  green  as 
to  be  caught  a  second  time  in  this  way;  and  we  may  also 
be  sure  that  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  pass  the 
trick  on  to  some  other  fellow  still  fresher  and  greener 
than  himself. 

The  darkies  of  that  day  were  even  more  superstitious. 
They  were  implicit  believers  in  the  powers  of  roots  and 
herbs  and  were  frequent  applicants  for  them  in  order 
to  counterplot  against  their  enemies  and  neutralize  their 
evil  incantations.  They  would  declare  that  such  or  such 
a  nigger  was  "rooty,"  and  that  he  had  laid  a  spell  on 
them  by  placing  some  "power-root"  over  the  lintel  of  a 
door  under  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  pass,  and  they 
must  have  some  blood-root  or  old-man-in-the-grouud,  or 
Solomon's  Seal,  or  sweet  fern,  to  chase  away  the  spell. 
They  were  even  yet  better  customers  for  "love-powder," 
for  which  they  always  applied  to  us  juniors,  with  earnest 
appeals  to  our  sympathy  and  secrecy,  and  with  which  we 
always  sent  them  away  rejoicing,  after  having  pocketed 
their  shilling  or  quarter.  For  our  part,  we  exercised  not 
a  little  high  art  in  dealing  with  these  credulous  fellows. 
When  one  of  them  craved  a  love-powder  we  demanded 
to  know  with  the  utmost  exactitude  whether  his  inamor- 
at.a  were  light  or  dark  yellow,  copper-colored  or  down- 
right black,  after  which  we  adjusted  the  powder  accord- 
ingly, and  with  a  great  show  of  mystery,  either  of  pow- 
dered pale,  or  dark  yellow,  or  red  Peruvian  bark,  or  of 
black  cherry  bark.  We  then  enjoined  upon  him  that  he 
must  never  let  it  go  out  of  his  possession  even  for  an 
instant,  and  that  he  must  swallow  it  before  he  crossed 
under  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  the  house  where  his  sweet- 
heart lived,  while  his  thoughts  were  fixed  intensely  on 
her.  One  honest  fellow  whom  I  once  assisted  in  this 
way.  came  to  me  a  few  days  afterward  in  great  glee, 
and  told  me  that  the  thing  had  worked  first-rate,  and 
that  his  girl,  who  before  had  told  him  half-a-dozen  times 
"to  g'long  about  his  business"  had  now  promised  to 
marry  him.  And  she  did.  and  sent  me  a  piece  of  the 
wedding  cake.  Both  she  and  her  husband  always  re- 
garded me  as  in  some  sort  their  benefactor,  for  in  their 
case,  humble  though  they  were,  marriage  was  not  a 
failure.  He  repeatedly  declared  that  if  it  hadn't  a'been 
for  me  his  wife  wouldn't  a'had  him:  and  his  wife,  who 
had  learned  the  whole  story,  did  not  contradict  him. 
So  he  must  have  been  right! 

One  of  our  old-time  darkies,  known  to  all  us  boys  as 
"Har,"  was  a  jolly,  good-natured  fellow,  very  bright  and 
witty  except  when  he  was  drunk,  which  was  not  seldom, 
and  then  he  was  a  great  fool  and  a  portentous  bore. 
One  day  he  came  into  our  store  decidedly  under  the 
weather  from  drink,  while  I  was  engaged  at  putting  up 
seidlitz  powders.  He  was  feeling  "dreadful  bad,"  he 
said,  and  he  pestered  me  to  give  him  something  to  relieve 
him.  Full  of  mischief.  I  assented,  mixed  up  the  acid  of 
a  seidlitz  powder  in  one  tumbler  half  full  of  water,  and 
the  alkaline  mixture  in  another,  and  then  administered 
them  to  him  separately,  one  immediately  after  the  other. 
Of  course  the  effervescence,  instead  of  taking  place  be- 
fore drinking,  as  usual,  took  place  afterward  with  the 
most  amusing  results.  Har  spluttered  and  hiccoughed, 
and  hiccoughed  and  spluttered,  the  mixture  forced  its 
way  out  of  his  mouth  and  nose,  tears  streamed  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  literally  frightened  sober.  After  that, 
no  matter  how  drunk  Har  might  be,  Har  knew  enough 


not  to  trust  me  to  give  him  a  dose  of  medicine  again, 
though,  for  my  part,  I  should  never  have  repeated  the 
joke  a  second  lime,  for  I  was  nearly  as  much  frightened 
as  he  at  its  remarkable  effects. 

.\.  former  schoolmate  of  mine,  who  was  a  clerk  in  a 
neighboring  store,  fell  into  the  habit  of  dropping  into 
our  store  in  the  evenings,  when  he  would  pester  me  witb 
queries  about  the  work  on  which  I  happened  to  be  en-  Jj 
gaged.  It  was  a  rule  in  our  establishmentthatwe  mustnot  ■ 
hold  prolonged  talks  with  anyone  while  we  were  busy 
with  anything  that  required  uur  attention,  but  must  de- 
vote ourselves  exclusively  to  it.  On  a  particular  evening 
when  I  was  thus  occupied  he  was  specially  inquisitive; 
and  as  I  did  not  reply  to  him  as  freely  or  as  cordially  as 
he  thought  was  his  duo  he  became  offended,  put  on  frills 
and  made  some  contemptuous  comparisons  between  his 
leisure  and  my  slavery,  and  also  between  his  trig  clothes 
(he  was  a  natty  dry  goods  clerk),  and  my  coarse  overalls. 
Of  course  my  dander  rose  and  I  made  up  ray  mind  then, 
and  there  that  I  would  get  even  with  my  lad.  So,  be- 
times one  evening,  when  I  knew  he  would  make  one  of 
his  customary  calls,  I  lifted  our  largest  iron  mortar  upon 
the  counter,  placing  its  seven-pound  pestle  beside  it,  and 
then  sprinkled  a  goodly  lot  of  fulminating  powder  over 
the  bottom  of  the  mortar.  In  due  time  he  mjide  his  ap- 
pearance and  began  his  usual  questioning,  which  I  man- 
aged to  divert  to  the  big  mortar  and  pestle.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  succeeded  in  irritating  his  bump  of  combat- 
iveness  by  insinuating  that  it  was  a  man's  work  to  handle 
that  pestle  and  more  than  a  match  for  the  muscle  of 
any  womanish  counter-jumper.  This  nettled  my  lad  tre- 
mendously. He  got  mad,  said  he'd  show  me  that  he 
could  handle  it  as  easily  as  I.  and,  coming  behind  the 
counter,  he  took  it  up.  flourished  it  around,  and  wound 
up  by  plumping  it  into  the  mortar  so  that  its  whole 
weight  came  squarely  on  the  fulminate.  The  conse- 
quences may  be  imagined.  The  fulminate  exploded  with 
a  whiz  and  a  bang,  knocked  the  pestle  out  of  the  young 
gentleman's  hands,  half-suffocated  him  with  its  smoke 
and  vapor,  more  than  half  frightened  him  out  of  his 
wits,  and  he  got  out  of  the  shop  without  standing  on  the 
order  of  his  going.  Repeatedly  afterward,  when  we  had 
both  grown  to  man's  estate,  my  quondam  victim  recalled 
this  incident  and  declared  that  it  was  the  best  practical 
lesson  he  had  ever  learned,  and  had  done  him  a  world 
of  good. 

While  I  was  a  pupil  in  Rutgers  College  Grammar 
School  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  young  col- 
legian, whom  I  shall  call  Dalton,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  our  ages,  had  ripened  into  a  close 
intimacy.  When  the  incident  occurred  which  I  am  about 
to  relate,  Dalton  had  graduated  from  college  and  was 
prosecuting  his  studies  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  He 
had  for  a  room-mate  another  young  gentleman  from 
some  other  college,  whom  I  shall  call  Ranney.  also  a 
theological  student,  with  whom  I  became  on  very  friend- 
ly terms  through  Dalton's  instrumentality.  Both  were 
frequent  visitors  at  our  store,  and,  being  wealthy,  were 
generous  purchasers  of  such  articles  as  they  needed  or 
fancied,  which  they  made  it  a  point  to  buy  from  me. 
Among  his  other  purchases,  Ranney  often  included  two 
or  three  bottles  of  Madeira  wine,  alleging,  truthfully  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  a  physician 
to  take  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  general  debility  with 
which  he  had  been  threatened.  At  this  time,  however, 
he  was  as  vigorous  as  a  wood-chopper  and  free  from 
every  sign  of  debility,  general  or  particular.  Dalton 
was  much  concerned  at  his  friend's  too  liberal  use  of 
wine,  and  several  times  remonstrated  with  him  against 
it,  but  without  effect.  Finally  Dalton  took  me  into  his 
confidence.  He  lamented  Ranney's  dangerous  fondness 
for  wine  .and  declared  that  already  he  was  so  much  a 
slave  to  it  that  he  resorted  to  it  on  the  most  flimsy  and 
transparently  feigned  pretexts.  We  had  several  conver- 
sations on  the  subject.     It  was  suggested  that  on  some 
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pretext  I  should  not  sell  Ranney  iiny  more  wiue,  but 
this  was  abandoned,  since  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
buying  it  elsewhere.  At  length  a  brilliant  idea  tlashod 
on  my  mind.  Suppose.  I  said,  that  we  make  him  sick 
of  wine,  by  introducing  into  one  of  his  bottles  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  to  thoroughly  nau- 
seate him,  but  not  enough  to  do  him  any  harm.  Dalton 
jumped  at  the  suggestion,  pronounced  the  idea  a  good 
one.  and  urged  me  to  "doctor"  two  or  three  bottles  in 
this  way  and  have  them  in  readiness  against  the  time 
when  Ranney  should  order  another  supply.  This  I  did, 
having  studiously  consulted  the  Dispensatory  and  ascer- 
tained the  proportion  of  the  medicated  wine  that  might 
be  safely  added  to  each  bottle  of  the  Madeira.  Soon 
afterward,  as  Dalton  had  foreseen,  Ranney  ordered 
another  supply,  when  the  three  "doctored"  bottles  were 
sent  to  him  and  the  two  conspirators  solicitously  awaited 
the  result.  This  was  soon  apparent,  for  after  three  or 
four  pretty  liberal  draughts  poor  Ranney  looked  the 
most  wretched  and  woe-begone  of  mortals.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  felt  to  the  full  as  wretched  as  he 
looked.  He  moaned  that  he  was  miserable.  He  declared 
that  he  couldn't  read,  he  couldn't  sleep,  he  couldn't  eat. 
Study  was  out  of  the  question.  He  cared  for  nothing, 
had  no  interest  in  anything.  He  was  direfully  sick  at 
the  stomach.  The  more  often  he  flew  to  the  wine  for 
relief  the  worse  he  felt,  till  instead  of  craving  it  he 
began  to  feel  an  utter  disgust  for  it,  which  at  last  was 
converted  into  absolute  aversion,  and  he  retched  at  the 
mere  thought  of  it.  Of  course  he  stopped  drinking  it 
and  gradually  his  wretchedness  was  mitigated,  his  relish 
for  food  returned,  he  had  long  and  refreshing  sleeps,  his 
interest  in  things  revived,  and  he  looked  as  bright  as  a 
new  pin  once  more.  But  his  taste  for  wine  was  gone, 
and  the  other  doctored  bottles  remained  untouched  by 
him,  till  one  day  in  a  fit  of  disgust  he  threw  them  out  of 
his  window.  Ranney  never  learned  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  for  Dalton  and  I  religiously  guarded  our  secret, 
and  chuckled  over  it  not  a  little.  Both  these  gentlemen 
afterward  became  distinguished  and  justly  esteemed 
clergymen  and  doctors  of  divinity. 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  our  city  who  affected  to  be 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  authority  on 
wine.  Several  times  he  had  bought  at  our  store  half- 
dozen  lots  of  bottled  Madeira,  which  were  part  of  a  lot 
which  I  had  myself  filled  from  a  barrel  of  South  Side 
Madeira  which  we  knew  Iq  be  an  original  package. 
Hitherto  it  had  given  him  entire  satisfaction,  but  one 
day  he  entered  the  store  looking  very  sour  and  crusty. 
The  last  half-dozen  of  wine  we  had  sent  him  he  declared 
was  wretched  stuff,  it  was  vile,  it  wasn't  fit  for  a  horse 
to  drink,  and  he  should  send  it  back.  This  was  done, 
and  in  his  presence  I  was  charged  to  send  half-a-dozen 
other  bottles,  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  I 
regret  to  say  that,  instigated  by  the  old  Adam  in  my 
nature,  I  took  the  maligned  bottles  into  the  cellar,  and, 
after  filling  up  the  half-emptied  one,  shoved  the  noses  of 
all  six  into  the  dusty  cobwebs  which  hung  in  plentiful 
festoons  around  the  beams  and  in  the  corners  till  they 
assumed  the  appearance  of  venerable  age.  Wrapping 
them  up  with  the  cobwebs  still  adhering  abundantly,  I 
delivered  the  same  identical  bottles  that  he  had  returned 
to  the  gentleman,  and  then  expectantly  awaited  the 
issue.  It  was  not  long  deferred,  for  a  few  days  later  he 
entered  the  store  smiling  and  radiant  "Ah!"  he  said, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "That  last  wine  you  sent  me  is 
superb!  I  have  not  tasted  such  nutty  Madeira  in  an 
age  !  By  .love  !  It's  splendid!  I  must  have  a  dozen  of 
it.  Hey!  Charley,  see  that  you  take  it  out  of  the  same 
bin!"  Fortunately,  I  found  cobwebs  enough  still  remain- 
ing in  the  cellar  to  make  the  necks  and  noses  of  the  new 
dozen  look  as  old  and  dusty  as  were  the  first  lot.  and  for 
months  afterwards  I  had  to  listen  with  a  straight  face 
while  our  connoisseur  lavished  his  praises  upon  the  wine 
which  he  had  once  pronounced  "wretched,"  "vile,"  and 


"not  fit  for  a  horse  to  drink,"  but  which  had  become 
"superb"  and  "nutty"  through  the  agency  of  a  lot  of 
cobwebs. 

Having  furnished  this  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  junior  drug-clerks  of  those  days  had  some  "snap," 
despite  their  hard  and  prolonged  work  hours,  let  us  now 
glance  at  the  daily  routine  work  of  one  of  them— in  fact, 
of  myself.  Thus:  Jly  day's  work  began,  in  summer, 
with  taking  down  the  inch  bars  from  and  opening  the 
window  shutters  at  5.30  in  the  morning,  and  ended  with 
closing  and  barring  them  again  at  10  o'clock  at  night; 
and  in  the  winter,  by  going  through  the  same  perform- 
ances respectively  at  6.30  in  the  morning  and  9  o'clock 
at  night.  Then  successively  I  made  the  fires,  swept  out 
and  sanded  the  floor,  hung  out  the  signs  (which  were 
generally  in  kind),  cleaned,  trimmed  and  filled  the  hang- 
ing, side  and  hand  lamps,  polished  the  scales  and  other 
brasses  of  the  establishment,  and  cleaned  off  the  various 
measures  that  were  used  for  sperm  and  other  lamp  oils. 
There  was  then  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast. When  that  was  despatched,  in  the  intervals  of 
waiting  on  occasional  customers  for  sand,  lime,  paints, 
oils,  doses  of  salts  and  castor  oil,  and  a  few  pennyworth 
of  paregoric,  Godfrey's  cordial,  black  or  Scotch  snuff, 
saleratus,  etc.,  I  was  obliged  to  wash  and  replenish  such 
of  the  quart  tincture  bottles  as  were  in  most  constant 
use,  to  fill  up  the  various  filtering  funnels,  which  had 
run  empty  duriifg  the  night,  and  to  cleanse  the  glass  of 
the  show  cases  and  of  the  inside  sashes  of  the  show 
windows.  By  this  time,  if  it  were  a  fair  day.  business 
had  set  in,  and  from  then  till  tea-time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  another  half-hour's  intermission  for  dinner,  I 
was  incessantly  busy  measuring  all  kinds  of  oils,  weigh- 
ing all  sorts  of  paints,  dye-stuffs,  and  other  articles; 
measuring  tar,  lime.  sand,  cement,  plaster,  etc.;  rolling 
and  loading  barrels,  with  an  occasional  spell  behind  the 
counters  putting  up  sundries,  both  fluid  and  solid,  which 
had  been  ordered  by  country  merchants,  or  waiting  on 
some  retail  customer.  After  tea,  just  as  when  "the 
evening  shades  prevail,  the  moon  takes  up  her  wondrous 
tale,"  so  also  did  I  assume  mine.  First,  the  floor  must 
be  cleanly  reswept  and  sanded,  and  then  I  was  set  busily 
at  work,  with  occasional  interruptions  to  answer  calls 
from  customers  for  one  thing  or  another,  in  putting  up 
gross  after  gross  of  soda  and  seidlitz  powders,  and  still 
many  another  gross  of  essences,  tinctures,  and  proprie- 
tary medicines,  together  with  dozens  of  bottles  of  ink, 
Stoughton's  bitters,  bay  rum,  cologne,  etc.,  and  other 
dozens  on  dozens  of  packages  of  medicine  and  of  various 
paints  and  dye-stuffs,  preparatory  to  the  possible  de- 
mand of  the  next  day.  It  was  the  rule  in  our  store  that 
the  clerks  should  never  sit  down  during  business  hours, 
and  I  am  speaking  the  literal  truth  when  I  say  that  I 
never  did  so.  except  at  my  meals,  from  the  opening  of 
the  store  in  the  morning  till  its  closing  at  night.  There 
never  was  an  idle  moment.  If  the  routine  work  were 
done  and  no  customer  waiting  to  be  served,  there  were 
sundry  preparations  to  be  made;  there  was  opodeldoc,  or 
British  or  Harlaem  oil,  or  balsam  of  honey,  or  Turling- 
ton's balsam,  or  Godfrey's  cordial,  or  paregoric,  or  es- 
sences, or  cologne,  or  hair  oil.  or  some  other  article  for 
which  there  was  a  steady  demand,  to  be  filled  and  put 
up  in  dozen-packages;  there  were  soda  and  seidlitz  pow- 
ders to  be  put  up,  castile  and  other  soaps  to  be  sawed 
into  salable  sizes,  spices  to  be  ground,  roots  and  drugs 
to  be  powdered,  syrups,  cerates  and  ointments  and  plas- 
ters to  be  made — in  fine  there  ever  was  something  or 
other  to  be  done,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  chums  and 
myself  to  do  it.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
specified,  we  assisted  in  boiling  linseed  oil  and  in  making 
varnishes:  and  regularly  on  Saturday  evenings  we  were 
required  to  wash  all  the  quart  tincture  bottles — some 
fifty  or  more  in  number — and  then  wound  up  the  evening 
after  the  store  was  closed,  by  scrtibbing  and  oiling  the 
counters.     All  this   was  diversified,  on  dull  or  stormy 
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days,  by  vnriiishiiig  tlio  drawers  and  closet-doors,  to- 
gether with  thi'  Inliels  of  all  the  tiucture  bottlos,  paintiug 
the  ceiling  and  the  plain  wood-work,  and  at  suitable  in- 
tervals by  a  general  wasli->i|)  of  all  the  tincture  and 
show  bottles,  and  of  the  windows,  inside  and  outside. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  and  laborious  hours  which 
were  the  lot  of  the  junior  clerks  iu  our  drug  stores,  and 
of  the  apprentices  to  many  of  the  trades,  these  young 
fellows  felt  the  craving  for  intellectual  advancement, 
and  under  its  impulse  worked  hard  and  in  the  face  of 
many  disadvantages  for  mutual  self-improvement  and 
culture.  Ten  or  twelve  of  us  formed  a  musical  club,  at 
which,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  teacher,  we 
met  once  a  week  by  turns  in  the  stores  %vhere  we  were 
employed,  after  they  were  closed  for  the  day,  and  prac- 
ticed ourselves  in  sacred  and  secular  music,  in  which 
some  of  us  became  experts.  We  also  had  a  vigorous 
Debating  and  Composition  Club,  which  was  made  up  in 
part  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  Musical  Club,  and, 
in  part,  of  others  who  had  no  taste  for  music.  Among 
the  more  active  members  of  our  Debating  Club  were 
Tom  Hill,  then  like  myself  a  drug  clerk,  who  afterwards 
became  the  president  of  Harvard;  Jake  Zabriskie,  then 
an  apprentice  to  the  tailoring  business  conducted  by  his 
brother.  Col.  James  C.  Zabriskie,  and  who  afterwards 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  killed 
at  Cherubusco  while  fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of  his 
company;  George  Ellis,  then  a  young  clerk  for  Terhune 
&  Letson,  and  afterward,  successively  casnier  of  the  old 
State  Bank  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  New  York  City;  John  Denison  and 
Munroe  Letts,  also  tailors'  apprentices  and  bright  lads, 
who  became  useful  men;  Tom  Fitzgerald,  an  apprentice 
to  the  printing  business  as  conducted  by  the  publishers 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Times,  a  brilliant  young  fellow, 
who,  when  he  was  "out  of  his  time,"  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  became  a  prominent  citizen,  a  colonel 
and  the  founder  of  the  "City  Item,"  a  popular  society 
and  literary  paper,  which  I  believe  is  still  conducted  by 
one  of  his  sons;  Jo.  Page,  a  son  of  the  old  baker,  Henry 
Page,  an  indomitable  arguer  and  very  solid  fellow,  who 
afterwards  became  a  clergyman.  There  were  a  number 
more  whose  names  do  not  occur  to  me,  but  they  were  all 
earnest  fellows,  and  I  think  all  of  them  turned  out  in- 
telligent and  honorable  men.  I  was  the  president  of  the 
dull,  and  never  missed  a  meeting.  Indeed,  we  all 
worked  hard  iu  preparing  ourselves  creditably  for  its 
exercises,  stealing  many  hours  from  sleep  in  order  to  do 
so.  When  we  met,  which  was  weekly,  sometimes  in  the 
old  schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  Liberty  street,  and  some- 
times in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  session  room, 
we  indulged  in  some  very  enterprising  discussions  and 
exhibited  some  very  pretentious  oratorical  pyrotechnics, 
it  may  be,  but  at  the  same  time  we  insensibly  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  particular  and  general  information,  to- 
gether with  something  of  the  art  of  applying  it  im- 
promptu in   our  debate.s. 

There  was  a  phase  of  the  experience  of  the  druggist  of 
half  a  century  ago  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
though  it  relates  less  to  himself  than  to  his  customers, 
albeit  that  he  too  was  not  a  cipher  in  the  matter.  It 
was  then  the  almost  universal  custom,  and  the  usage 
may  still  survive,  for  our  farmers  and  country  folk  gen- 
erally to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  what  was  then  known 
as  "Spring  Physic."  Regularly  on  the  return  of  spring 
each  one  of  these  dosed  himself,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
son,  and  his  daughter,  his  man  servant  and  his  maid 
servant,  his  ox  and  his  ass  and  everything  that  was  his, 
the  former  with  generous  doses  of  salts,  senna  and 
manna,  or  castor  oil,  and  the  latter  with  glauber  salt, 
powdered  black  antimony,  or  horse  balls.  Even  the  pigs 
and  chickens  came  iu  for  their  share  of  the  general  phy- 
sicking. In  town  this  practice  was  "more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,"  but  the  omission  was 
fully  compensated  for  by   the  weekly   doses  that  were 


resolutely  swallowed  by  our  people.  On  Saturday  nights 
especially,  there  was  a  rush  to  the  drug  store  for  doses 
of  calomel,  calomel  and  jalap,  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 
compound  cathartic  and  Lee's  pills,  castor  oil,  epsom 
salt,  and  other  active  cathartics,  whose  effects  our 
mechanics,  laborers,  artisans,  and  townsmen  generally 
only  found  the  time  for  or  had  the  leisure  to  attend  to 
on   Sundays. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  any  of  these  folk  took  a  bigger 
dose  than  1  have  now  administered,  but  I  sincerely  trust 
that  here  the  parallel  ceases,  and  that  the  effects  which 
may  now  be  experienced  may  not  l)e  similar  to  those 
which  attended  my  early  ministrations  as  a  half-fledged 
apothecary. 

The  End. 


Dispensing  by  Physicians  Defended. 

Druggists  sometimes  wonder  what  valid  arguments 
doctors  find  to  defend  their  practice  of  dispensing  their 
own  medicines.  A  physician,  writing  to  the  Atlantic 
Medical  Weekly,  tries  to  give  some  of  these  arguments. 
What  do  druggists  think  of  their  soundness  and  justice? 
He  says:  Every  physician  should  dispense  his  own  med- 
icine. While  we  do  not  wish  to  harm,  or  in  any  way  injure 
or  cast  reflections  upon  our  druggists,  yet  we  all  know 
that  the  evils  and  inconveniences  connected  with  a  sys- 
tem of  prescription  Writing  are  many.  Some  of  the  evils 
of  not  dispensing  our  own  medicine  I  will  mention: 

First — ^Substitution. — If  we  are  to  rely  upon  informa- 
tion which  I  think  is  reliable — substitution  is  practiced  to 
an  alarming  extent.  Perhaps  we  know  something  about 
it  experimentally. 

Second — Repetition  of  prescriptions. 

The  patient  not  only  gets  the  prescription  refilled  for 
himself — possibly  when  the  medicine  is  no  longer  bene- 
ficial but  actually  harmful — but  also  recommends  it  to 
his  friends  whose  ailments  he  diagnoses  to  be  the  same 
as  his  own.  Thus  the  physician  loses  subsequent  calls 
from  the  same  patient  and  also  from  others  for  whom 
the  prescription  is  filled.  If  prescriptions  are  to  be  writ- 
ten, it  should  be  done  with  the  explicit  understanding 
with  all  parties  concerned  that  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
filled under  any  circumstances  without  the  consent  of  the 
writer. 

Third — Omission   of  drugs. 

It  often  happens  that  the  druggist  does  not  have  in 
stock  one  or  more  of  the  chemicals  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
scription; rather  than  to  lose  his  fee  the  druggist  will 
compound  the  medicine  minus  what  he  does  not  have  in 
stock.  This  omission  oftentimes  will  change  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  medicine,  thus  defeating  the  purpose 
for  which  the  medicine  is  prescribed,  and  often  acting  in 
a  harmful  manner  to  the  patient. 

Fifth — Error  in  compounding. 

The  filling  of  prescriptions  is  often  undertaken  by  those 
who  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  how  the  work 
should  be  done. 

Sixth — Loss  of  time  to  the  patient. — 

It  often  happens  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  is 
such  that  a  remedy  is  required  immediately.  If  the  phy- 
sician has  the  remedy  at  hand,  much  valuable  time  will 
be  saved.  It  is  often  very  inconvenient  for  the  patient 
to  send  to  the  pharmacist,  especially  if  the  medicine  is 
needed  in  the  night. 

Seventh — Knowledge  that  the  druggist  or  other  parties 
obtain  as  to  the  disease  of  the  patient. — 

The  nature  of  the  remedy  is  a  key  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Most  patients  do  not  care  to  have  the  nature  of 
their  malady  revealed  in  this  way,  especially  if  the  dis- 
ease has  to  do  in  any  way  with  the  genital  or  urinary 
organs. 

Eighth— Knowledge  that  the  patient  obtains  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  prescribed. 

Every  physician  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  often 
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it  is  not  best  for  the  patient  to  know  what  drug  he  is 
taking.  The  patient  may  know  that  certain  drugs  are 
poisonous  or  he  may  be  prejudiced  against  certain  drugs. 
A  knowledge  of  the  drugs  prescril)ed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  not  conducive  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
patient. 

Sometimes  the  physician  wishes  to  administer  a  place- 
bo; it  is  very  evident  that  the  patient  should  not  be  so 
informed. 

Ninth — Financial  loss  to  the  physician. 

It  often  happens  that  the  patient  has  not  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  advice  and  the  medioiue,  with  the 
result  that  the  physician  charges  his  fee,  while  the  drug- 
gist gets  the  money.  It  is  ditBcult  for  a  patient  to  un- 
derstand that  a  physician  must  have  pay  for  his  advice, 
but  if  a  quantity  of  medicine  accompanies  the  advice,  it 
is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  patient. 


The  Language  of  Prescriptions. 

George  W.  Turner,  il.  D..  St.  Louis,  in  Medical  Fort- 
nightly, indulges  in  a  little  kindly  criticism  of  his  brother 
physicians,  which  will  be  not  ungrateful  to  the  long-suf- 
fering druggist.    He  says: 

Here  in  America,  very  few  of  us  are  classical  schol- 
ars, and,  frequently,  the  language  of  our  prescriptions  is 
something  appalling.  One  can  readily  demonstrate  this 
in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  glance  over  the  files  of  his  near- 
est drug  store.  Campbell  says,  "In  the  United  States 
prescriptions  are  usually  written  in  a  language  called,  by 
courtesy,  Latin,  although  we  doubt  very  much  if  Horace 
or  Cicero  would  ever  suspect  that  the  conglomerations  of 
abbreviated  medical  terms  vrhich  are  sent  to  our  drug 
stores  were  specimens  of  his  native  tongue."  Chief 
among  our  faults  is  the  use  of  incorrect  Latin  word 
endings.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not  using  correct  Latin 
terminations,  the  more  especially  when  we  remember 
that  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  drugs  about  cover  the 
field  of  every  day  practice.  By  memory,  pure,  simple 
and  unaided,  the  endings  of  these  may  be  mastered;  but 
the  principles  of  Latin  case  endings  are  so  simple  and  so 
few  that  they  may  be  readily  learned  in  a  couple  of  hours 
by  any  one  with  brain  enough  to  memorize  the  branches 
of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve  in  the  same  time.  A  fa- 
vorite sin  against  terminology  is  abbreviation.  Like  the 
grave,  it  hides  our  ignorance.  It  cuts  off  mistakes  in 
terminology,  of  course;  they  "die  a  bornin'."  Abbrevia- 
tions are  generally  inadmissible,  and  always  so  with  the 
chief  word  of  the  drug  name.  They  are  aesthetically  ob- 
jectionable, but  the  vital  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that 
mistakes  may  easily  be  made  in  the  filling  of  them — mis- 
takes always  fatal  to  the  intended  therapeutic  result,  and 
often  to  life.  As  examples:  Acid.  Hydro,  may  be  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  hydrochloric  acid  or  hydrobromic  acid;  hydr. 
chlor.  may  be  hydrate  of  chloral  or  corrosive  sublimate; 
sulph.  stands  for  sulphur,  sulphate,  sulphite  or  sulphide. 
These  examples  may  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  courts,  that,  on  a  fatal  "accident" 
following  this  kind  of  prescribing,  the  physician  and 
druggist  are  equally  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

Again,  there  is  the  error  of  barbarism  of  language — 
the  mixing  of  two  or  more  tongues  in  the  same  term  or 
formula.  Stick  to  one  language;  do  not  write  "Chinin 
sulphatis"  to  keep  your  patient  from  knowing  that  he 
takes  quinine,  and  then  finish  with  "Extracti  gentianae." 
It  constitutes  a  barbarism  as  grievous  as  those  for  which 
Pitou  felt  the  chastising  cat-o-nine-tails,  and  received  the 
final  dismissal  by  the  erudite  Abbe  Fortier,  as  related 
by  Dumas  in  "Taking  the  Bastile." 

When  using  ad.  only,  the  ingredient  is  in  the  accusa- 
tive case,  but  when  using  q.  s.  ad.,  it  is  in  the  genitive;  a 
common  error  under  this  head  is  the  use  of  aquae  ad  in- 
stead of  aquara  ad. 

When  using  a  simple  formula,  in  which  the  ingredient 
is  not  weighed  or  measured,  but  counted,  use  the  accusa- 


tive case.  Thus:  5  Pilulas  pbosphori,  not  3  Pilularum 
I)hosphori,  nor,  as  is  more  frequently  written,  If  I'ilulse 
phosphor!. 

A  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  grammar  dictates 
that  only  the  first  word  in  a  drug  name  shall  be  begun  by 
a  capital  letter,  but  the  custom  has  been  to  begin  each 
word  by  a  capital.  However,  the  tendency  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  day  is  to  follow  the  grammatical  rule, 
rather  than  the  custom. 

While  not  directly  pertaining  to  the  eubject  under  dis- 
cussion, I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  write  legibly.  If 
you  cannot  write,  print;  if  you  cannot  print,  you  may 
follow  the  method  of  a  learned  (?)  M.  D.  of  our  city, 
have  your  prescriptions  printed  in  advance — a  machine- 
made  practice,  so  to  speak.  Often  on  seeing  prescrip- 
tions, not  one  word  of  which  I  could  read,  far  less  leg- 
ible than  a  baby's  first  crude  scrawl,  I  have  been  forced 
to  believe  that  pharmacists  are  blessed  with  a  special 
sense,  aside  from  sight,  by  which  they  decipher  these  al- 
leged characters. 

These  hasty  and  illy  arranged  remarks  were  inspired 
by  the  inspection  of  the  files  of  several  drug  stores  in 
this  city  (where  we  boast  of  being  fin-de-siecle  in  medical 
matters),  in  the  company  of  a  medical  friend,  educated 
in  England  and  the  Continent.  His  astonishment  at  and 
opinion  of  our  laxity  in  this  respect  may  well  be  imag- 
ined. We  should  not  forget,  that,  as  "The  apparel  oft 
proclaims  the  man,"  so  the  prescription  oft  proclaims  the 
physician. 


Liquid  Crystals. 

This  name  would  seem  to  l>e  self-contradictory,  for  all 
the  crystals  with  which  we  are  familiar  are  solids,  and 
cease  to  be  crystalline  on  melting.  It  has  recently  been 
discovered,  however,  that  in  some  interesting  instances 
the  crystalline  properties  of  substances  are  retained  af- 
ter they  ha^•e  passed  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form. 
The  experiments  that  prove  this,  though  they  have  been 
carried  on  in  Germany  for  the  last  seven  years,  are 
comparatively  unknown  in  England  and  America,  and 
English-speaking  scientific  men  are  much  indebted  to 
Prof.  H.  A.  Miers,  who  has  collected  a  large  number  of 
facts  concerning  these  experiments  in  Science  Progress 
(Ijit.  Digest).  As  a  typical  instance  of  the  curious  sub- 
stances mentioned  above,  he  cites  a  recently  discovered 
hydro-carbon  compound  named  azoxyphenol.  Its  solid 
crystals  behave  as  follows: 

"Warmed  on  a  microscope  slide  they  are  suddenly 
transformed,  at  a  temperature  of  134',  into  a  substance 
which  preserves  the  outline  of  the  crystal,  is  strongly 
douljly  refractive,  becomes  dark  four  times  when  rotated 
on  the  microscope  stage  between  crossed  Nicols,  and, 
therefore,  behaves  in  all  these  respects  like  a  true  crys- 
tal. As  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  the  subject, 
crystals  differ  from  other  substances  in  being  aniso- 
tropic (possessed  of  different  properties  in  different  di- 
rections) while  they  are  homogeneous;  that  is  to  say.  all 
the  properties  of  a  crystal,  while  the  same  along 
parallel  lines  within  it,  are  in  general  different  in 
different  directions.  In  the  matter  of  their  optical  prop- 
erties this  character  expresses  itself  in  the  double  re- 
fraction exhibited  by  all  crystals,  save  those  which  be- 
long to  the  cubic  system;  and  as  a  result  of  this  birefring- 
ence, if  the  crystal  be  placed  between  two  polarizing 
Xicol  prisms,  whose  principal  planes  are  at  right  angles, 
light  is  in  general  transmitted  through  the  combination 
and  is  only  extinguished  four  times  as  the  crystal  is 
rotated  through  3(50°  on  the  microscope  stage. 

"Azoxyphenol  at  13-1°.  therefore,  behaves  in  all  these 
respects  like  a  crystal,  but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  is 
nevertheless  a  liquid;  it  does  not  retain  a  geometrical 
form,  lint  is  free  to  move  in  all  directions. 

"If  the  preparation  be  still  further  warmed,  it  passes 
at  165°  into  a  third  modification,  which  is  also  liquid, 
but  nOt  doubly  refractive.  It  is  possible  to  contrive  that 
this  molten  substance  shall  contain  small  portions  of  the 
first,  birefringent  liquid  which  float  about  in  it  as  per- 
f(  ctly  spherical  drops." 

We  cannot  note  here  the  different  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  these  facts;  we  need  only 
to  say  that  their  discoverer,  Lehnjann,  regards  the  liquid 
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luoililicaliou  ns  tnily  cr.vstiillino,  iiud  he  tlierefore  would 
remake  all  the  detiuitioiis  of  the  word  "crystal"  found 
iu  our  text-books  and  dictionaries.  Kxplaining  Leh- 
luann's  views,  I'rof.  Miers  says: 

"Ordinary  crystals  are  solids  which  can  be  deformed 
up  to  a  certain  point  without  any  permanent  change 
being  producrd  in  their  form;  they  may,  for  instance, 
be  bent  liy  pressure  and  then  return  to  tlieir  original 
form  when  the  pressure  is  removed:  unless  the  limit  of 
elasticity  has  been  passed,  when  they  are  permanently 
deformed  or  broken.  Now  Lehniann  has  found  that  in 
many  crystals  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  so  low  that  with- 
out actual  disruption  they  may  by  the  application  of 
ver.v  slight  force  Ix'  made  to  tiow  like  shellac  or  certain 
other  amoriihous  substances.  He  has  long  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  essential  feature  of  a  crystalline  struct- 
ure is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  regular  ar- 
rangement of  particles  which  are  held  together  by  elas- 
tio  forces  to  form  a  more  or  less  rigid  structure.  If  this 
were  the  case,  he  argues,  a  sufficient  deformation  would 
destroy  the  structure  and  reduce  the  crystal  to  the 
amorphous  condition,  and  this  has  never  yet  been  ef- 
fected. 

"He  inquires,  therefore,  whether  the  limit  of  elasticity 
may  not  in  certain  crystals  be  not  only  extremely  small, 
as  in  the  soft  substances  previously  described  by  him, 
but  actually  zero,  so  that  the  material  may  be  liquid  and 
yet  crystalline.  If  a  liquid  exhibits  polarization  phenom- 
ena similar  to  those  of  a  deformed  crystal,  is  there  any 
reason,  he  asks,  why  we  should  not  regard  it  as  a  liquid 
crystal?" 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Miers  makes  the  following 
very  sensible  suggestion: 

"If  I  may  venture  o^  a  word  of  criticism,  I  would  urge 
that  hero  we  are  concerned  partly  with  a  question  of 
words.  It  will  be  wise  to  retain  the  names  crystal  and 
crystalline  in  their  old  significations,  rather  than  to  ex- 
tend them  so  as  to  include  the  birefringent  liquids  whose 
existence  has  been  established  by  Lehmann.  It  may  be 
that  these  remarkable  drops  are  examples  of  liquid  mat- 
ter in  which  particles  while  free  to  move  are  compelled 
to  preserve  the  same  orientation,  and  differ  in  this  re- 
spect from  ordinary  liquids.  But  whether  this  peculiar- 
ity of  structure,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  really  an- 
alogous to  that  of  solid  crystals  is  a  question  in  which 
it  will  be  better  not  to  commit  ourselves  to  answer  by 
applying  the  same  name  to  both  until  more  is  known 
about  the  structure  both  of  liquids  and  solids." 


FffiARMACY 

rROPHERIX  BEXZOATE.— A  mixture  of  theobro- 
min-lithium  and  benzoates  of  lithium;  it  is  a  white  sol- 
uble powder  which  is  used  as  a  diuretic  in  doses  of  1  gm. 


SALIFORMIX  (Hexamethylen-tetramin-salicylate).^ 
A  white  crystalline  poAvder.  of  pleasant  acidulous  taste, 
soluble  in  water.  It  acts  as  an  antiseptic  uric  acid  sol- 
vent in  'reatnient  of  crystolithisis. 


ARTHRITICIX.— A  new  compound  of  the  formula 
OC2H5 

^"^      CH.  NH,,CO,. 
Probably  intended  as  a  remedy  for  gout. 


QUIXINE-IODO-HYDRIODATE  (C.„H:.X,0,.  I. 
HIl. — Tliis  forms  a  brown,  insoluble  powder,  which  has 
shown  itself  to  be  effectual  in  treatment  of  obstinate 
cases  of  intermittent  fever  and  in  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary syphilitic  complications.     Daily  dose  is  2..5  gm. 


RAPID  ESTIMATION  OF  CAFFEINE  IN  TEA 
OR  COFFEE.— Delacour  (Jour,  do  Pharm.  et  Chem.)  di- 
rects the  following:  Tv^'o  gm.  of  the  tea  or  cofifee  are 
boiled  for  10  minutes  with  80  to  90  ec.  of  water;  allow 
to  cool:  add  4  cc.  of  basic  lead  acetate  solution,  followed 
by  sufficient  water  up  to  any  definite  volume;  shake,  fil- 
ter, to  50  ee.  of  the  filtrate  add  10  to  15  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  shake,  by  rotating,  then  extract  four  times  with 
portions  of  20  cc.  each  of  chloroform.  The  chloroform 
extractions  are  collected  in  a  flask,  the  volatile  solvent 
removed  by  distillation,  and  the  dry  residue  weighed. 


CRYSOTOXIN. — A  crystalline  principle,  isolated  by 
.lacoby,  which  represents  the  activity  of  ergot.  It  is 
sold  in  form  of  chrysotoxin  which  is  stable,  also  in  the 
form  of  its  sodium  salt. 


DETECTION  OF   SALICYLIC  ACID  IN  BEER.— 

.7.  .1.  La  Biere  (.Jr.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.)  in  examining  the 
distillate  from  pale  and  dark  beers,  found  in  every  case, 
especially  in  the  dark  beers,  that  a  red-violet  coloration 
was  produced  with  ferric  chloride,  and  although  the  re- 
action is  weaker  if  the  distillation  be  performed  by  the 
aid  of  a  paraffin  bath  instead  of  over  a  naked  flame,  and 
it  two  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  have  been 
previously  added  per  100  e.c.  of  beer  taken,  it  cannot  be 
entirely  eliminated.  This  source  of  error  can,  however, 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  Millon's  reagent  (1  cc.  of  mer- 
cury in  10  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid)  freshly  pre- 
pared, two  drops  producing  a  decided  rose-coloration  in 
presence  of  as  little  as  1  part  of  salicylic  acid  in  5(X).000 
parts  of  water.  The  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  also 
facilitates  the  distillation  of  the  salicylic  acid.  The  red- 
violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  is  apparently  due 
to  the  presence  of  nialtol.  Which  exists  ready  formed  in 
torrefied  malt  and  dark  beers,  and  is  probably  also 
formed  by  the  overheating,  inevitable  at  the  end  of  the 
distillation  of  the  beer. 


I 


THE  WORK  OF  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.— Prof. 

William  A.  Xoyes,  as  vice-president  for  the  Chemical 
Section  of  the  American  Association,  opened  his  section 
with  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  review  and  fore- 
cast of  the  achievements  of  physical  chemistry.  (Pop. 
Sci.  Month.)  Though  the  progress  of  this  branch  seems 
slow  in  comi>arison  with  what  we  may  conceive  as  ulti- 
mately possible,  notable  advance  has  been  made  through 
the  efforts  of  the  numerous  investigators  who  have  been  • 
industriously  working  in  it.  Light  has  been  cast  upon 
many  problems,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  predict  phe- 
nomena of  which  the  operator  could  formerly  have 
knowledge  only  by  experiment.  The  older  methods  have 
given  place  to  mathematical  determinations,  and  new  re- 
gions of  investigation  have  been  opened  to  chemists.  Wg 
have  still  before  us,  however,  the  vast  task  of  learning 
how  to  save  and  utilize  the  immense  proportion  of  the 
power — far  exceeding  that  which  is  saved — which  now 
goes  to  waste  in  all  our  operations.  To  make  good  as 
large  a  part  as  possible  of  that  which  is  now  lost  should 
be  the  object  of  future  work  in  physical  chemistry. 


ACTIOX  OF  PARALDEHYDE  OX  lODIXE  COM- 
POUNDS.— On  mixing  paraldehyde  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide.  Dr.  Wochhaiisen  I  Ph.  Ztg.l  noticed 
that  the  solution  turned  brown  from  liberated  iodine.  On 
making  comparative  tests  of  the  action  of  chlorine,  ni- 
trous acid,  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  permanganate 
on  alkali  iodides  the  author  found  that  paraldehyde  was 
ii  far  more  delicate  and  characteristic  reagent  for  the 
presence  of  iodine  (combined)  than  either  of  the  above. 
As  is  well  known,  some  of  the  above  reagents  are  very 
treacherous  when  applied  in  very  dilute  solution  or  used 
slightly  in  excess.  The  following  tiible  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  reagents,  em- 
ploying starch  paste  and  carbon  disulphide  as  indicators 
of  the  presence  of  free  iodine. 

Potassium  permanganate   ..1   :  lO.OnO 

Chlorine 1    :  lOli.tKIO 

Xitrous  acid 1   :  2(X).0(K) 

Paraldehyde 1    :  500,000  to   1.0(X).000 

In  testing  very  dilute  solutions  for  iodine,  the  solution 
is  first  mixed  with  starch  paste,  then  a  few  drops  of  par- 
aldehyde added;  according  to  the  concentration  a  red- 
dish to  blue  ring  forms  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two 
fluids.  If  carbon  disulphide  is  employed  and  the  solution 
is  very  dilute,  it  will  be  necessary  to  agitate  the  same 
portion  of  the  solvent  with  several  portions  of  the  solu- 
tion to  which  the  paraldehyde  has  been  added. 
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riPEUIDIN  GUAIACOLATK.— Obtained  by  iictiou 
of  i)iix'i'i<liii  on  guiiiacol  in  benzole  solnlion.  It  erystal- 
lizes  in  needles  or  plates,  is  soluble  in  water  3.5  p.  to 
100  p.,  and  is  deeon\posed  into  its  constituents  by  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies.  Its  pharmaeolojjieal  action  depends 
upon  its  constituents,  guaiacol  being  an  antiseptic  and 
pipei'idin  a  cardiac-vascular  tonic.  Kecommended  in 
phthisis  iu  doses  of  0.3  to  1.5  gni.  three  times  daily. 


VARYING  RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS.— It  is  not 
generally  known  that  in  chemical  analyses  different  ri^ 
suits,  in  many  cases,  are  obtained  by  different  chemists 
from  tlie  same  substance.  Thus,  according  to  a  paper 
read  by  F.  1'.  Dewey,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  before  tlie 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (Sci.  Amer.), 
this  fact  was  illustrated,  notably  in  a  case  of  examina- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  in  copper  materials—a  case  in 
which  there  were  twenty-six  results  by  twenty  chemists, 
working  by  two  main  methods,  each  by  a  single  chemist, 
varying  from  13.').3S  to  rj"J..S8,  and  averaging  127.U4 
ounces  per  ton,  the  extreme  variation  being  12.5  ounces 
per  ton,  or  9.77  per  cent,  of  the  average  determination. 
In  the  silver  assay  of  the  copper  borings,  nine  chemists' 
reports  b.v  the  scorification  method  averaged  results  va- 
rying from  1G4.35  to  154.40,  the  rate  pov  tou  running 
some  159.30  ounces,  thus  showing  an  extreme  variation 
of  9.95  ounces  per  ton,  or  G.24  per  cent,  of  the  average. 
Further,  fifteen  chemists'  reports  of  sixteen  results  by 
combined  wet  and  scorification  methods  varied  from 
101.40  to  14S.50,  averaging  150.48  ounces  per  ton,  the 
extreme  variation  being  13.9  ounces  per  ton,  or  8.S8  per 
cent,  of  the  average.  Summing  up,  there  are  thus  shown 
twenty-six  determinations  by  twenty  chemists,  working 
by  three  methods,  ranging  from  164.35  to  148.5,  and 
averaging  157.07  ounces  per  ton,  the  extreme  variation 
being  15.85  ounces  per  ton,  or  10.05  per  cent,  of  the  av- 
erage determination. 


A  GLASS  FOR  COLLECTING  SEDIMENTS.— The 
figure  illustrates  a  novel  method  for  collecting  sediments, 
devised  by  Dr.  Spaeth  iZeitschr.  f.  Angew.  Chem.)  The 
fluid  from  which  the  sediment  is  to  be  collected  is  placed 
in   the   tumbler   with   the   stopcock,   turned  so   that   the 


edges  of  the  cup-shaped  cavity  will  correspond  exactly 
to  the  sides  of  the  glass;  when  sutHcient  of  the  sediment 
has  collected  in  the  cup  of  the  stopcock  it  is  slowly 
turned  round  until  it  is  entirely  closed  against  the  fluid 
in  the  glass.  The  contents  of  the  tumbler  are  then  emp- 
tied out,  the  glass  cleaned,  and  then  the  stopcock  may 
be  reversed  and  the  sediment  collected. 

SOURCE  OF  AMERICAN  CARBOLIC  ACID.- 
That  carbolic  acid  is  made  from  "crude  carbolic  acid"  is 
of  course  fully  understood,  but  whence  American  manu- 
facturers derive  their  raw  material  is  not  so  well  known, 
since  illuminating  gas  is  now  no  longer  produced  from 


coal,  in  our  larger  cities  at  least.  A  recent  opinion  ren- 
dered by  General  Appraiser  Tichenor,  of  New  York, 
throws  some  light  on  this  subject.  (W.  Dr.)  We  learn 
that  crude  carbolic  acid  is  imported  from  England  by 
Harry  W.  .layne,  of  Philadelphia,  exclusively,  and  is 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  only.  The  crude  li(iuor 
is  described  as  00  or  70  or  SO  degrees,  meaning  that  a 
certain  portion  will  crystallize  at  thaf  temperature.  The 
liquor  is  derived  from  the  dead  oils  of  coal-tar  by  agita- 
tion with  an  aqueou-s  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  hy- 
drate. It  lias  approxinuUely  the  following  composition: 
Crude  phenol,  02.74;  crude  crcsol,  14.09;  rosolic  arid,  hy- 
drocarbons, naphthaline,  and  its  dihydrid  and  tetrahy- 
drid  derivatives,  bases,  ijarvoline,  coridine.  rubidine, 
12.13:  water,  11.04.  In  this  connection  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  crude  carbolic  acid"  of  the 
market  as  sold  to-day  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be,  and 
quite  different  from  that  of  former  times.  Formerly 
crude  carbolic  acid  w-as  the  liquor  remaining  after  the 
extraction  of  the  phenol,  leaving  water-insoluble  but  still 
valuable  cresols.  Since  the  latter  have  attained  such 
great  mercantile  inqiortance,  however,  they  also  are  care- 
fully removed  from  the  liquor,  leaving  scarcely  anything 
but  stinking  tars,  absolutely  worthless  for  disinfecting 
liurposcs.  It  is  now  necessary  to  order  "crude  cresol" 
to  obtain  an  equivalent  for  the  former  crude  carbolic 
acid. 


MOLDABLE  MASS.— For  luting  vessels  made  of 
glass,  porcelain,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  used  to  hold  strong 
acids,  a  mixture  of  asbestos  powder,  water-glass  and  an 
indifferent  powder  (permanent  white,  sand,  etc.)  is  recom- 
mended. Experiments  which  have  been  made  in  this  di- 
rection have  confirmed  the  reliability  of  the  assertion. 
To  begin  with,  asbestos  powder  was  made  into  a  pulp 
with  .three  or  four  times  the  quantity  (weight)  of  a  so- 
lution of  soda  water-glass  (of  30  degrees  Baumg).  The 
same  is  exceedingly  fat  and  plastic,  but  is  not  very  well 
suited  for  working,  as  it  shrinks  too  much  and  cracks 
when  drying.  By  an  addition  of  fine  writing  sand  of  the 
sume  weight  as  the  asbestos  used,  the  mass  can  be  made 
less  fat,  so  as  to  obviate  shrinking,  without  detracting 
from  the  plasticity.  Small  vessels  were  molded  from  it 
and  dried  in  the  air,  to  be  tested  afterward.  Put  in 
in  water,  the  hardened  mass  becomes  soft  again  and 
falls  apart.  Brought  into  contact,  however,  with  very 
strong  mineral  acids,  it  becomes  even  firmer  and  with- 
stands the  liquid  perfectly.  Concentrated  nitric  acid 
was  kept  in  such  small  vessels,  without  the  mass  being 
visibly  attacked  or  anything  penetrating  it.  The  action 
of  the  acid  manifestly  has  the  effect  that  silicic  acid  is 
set  free  from  the  water-glass  in  excess,  which  clogs  up 
the  pores  entirely  and  contributes  to  the  lutation.  Later 
on,  the  mass  cannot  be  dissolved  by  pure  water  any 
more.  Another  experiment  showed  that  the  mass  is  also 
highly  fireproof.  One  of  the  molded  bodies  was  kept 
glowing  iu  a  Bunsen  gas  flame  for  about  half  a  day 
after  treatment  with  acid,  without  slagging  in  the  least. 
For  many  purposes  it  ought  to  be  welcome  to  have  such 
a  ma.ss  at  hand.  It  cannot  be  kept  ready  for  use,  how- 
ever, as  it  hardens  a  few  hours  after  being  prepared;  if 
potash  water-glass  is  used  instead  of  the  soda  compo- 
sition, this  induration  takes  place  still  more  quickly. — 
Painter's  Magazine. 


NICKEL  PLATING  OF  WOOD.— The  nickel  plating 
of  wood  for  various  decorative  uses,  such  as  canes,  um- 
brella handles,  etc.,  is  extensivel.v  practiced  lioth  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  The  Electrical  World  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  process:  "The  articles 
which  are  to  be  plated  with  nickel  must  first  be  coated 
with  metal.  In  the  process  which  is  most  commonly 
employed  three  solutions  are  made  use  of,  namely:  (a)  1V6 
grams  of  caoutchouc  slicings  are  dissolved  in  10  grams  of 
carbon  bisulphide  and  4  grams  of  melted  wax  are  poured 
into  the  solution;  a  mixture  consisting  of  5  grams  phos- 
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phorus  in  CO  grams  of  carbon  bisulphide,  with  5  grams 
of  turpentine  and  4  grams  of  powdered  asphalt,  is  then 
added  and  the  wliole  shnljen;  (b)  2  grams  of  silver  nitrate 
are  dissolved  in  GOO  grams  of  water;  (c)  10  grams  of  clilo- 
ride  of  gold  are  dissolved  in  OCX)  grams  of  water.  Thi> 
conducting  wires  are  attaclied  to  the  article,  which,  after 
being  immersed  in  the  Grst  solution,  is  allowed  to  dry. 
The  second  solution  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is  Itept  sus- 
pended until  the  surface  has  a  dark  luster,  when  it  is 
rinsed  with  water  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner  with 
the  third  solution.  The  surface  has  now  a  yellowish 
sheen,  and  the  wood  is  sufliciently  prepared  for  electro- 
lytic deposition.  Langbein's  dry  process  consists  in 
quickly  pouring  over  the  article  a  collodion  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether- 
alcohol;  when  the  layer  is  just  about  to  set  the  wood  is 
laid  in  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  light  being  ex- 
cluded. As  soon  as  a  yellow  color  appears  the  wood  is 
rinsed,  exposed  to  sunlight  and  covered  with  copper.  It 
is  then  ready  to  be  nickel  plated.  The  wood  may  also 
be  treated  with  immersion  in  an  ethereal  solution  of 
parafliu  or  wax,  and  when  the  erher  has  evaporated  fine 
graphite  is  powdered  over  it,  or  the  wax  is  covered 
with  bronze  powder  and  all  unevenness  of  surface  re- 
moved. When  the  articles  are  to  be  electrolytically 
coated  with  copper  they  are  placed  in  a  bath  the  compo- 
sition of  which  varies  with  the  current  employed;  gen- 
erally it  consists  of  30  liters  of  IS  per  cent,  copper  sul- 
phate solution  and  1%  liters  of  06  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  copper  is  deposited 
the  articles  are  ground,  polished  and  nickel  plated  in  a 
bath  composed  of  500  grams  of  ammonium  nickelous  sul- 
phate. 50  grains  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  10  liters 
of  distilled  water.  If  the  bine  litmus  paper  be  quickly 
reddened  by  this  solution  the  acidity  is  reduced  to  such 
a  point  by  addition  of  ammonium  chloride  that  the  jed- 
dening  is  only  slowly  developed. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ASEPTIC  SURGERY.— A 
part  of  the  presidential  address  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister  at 
the  British  Association  was  devoted  to  the  story  of  the 
development  of  the  author's  system  of  aseptic  treatment 
of  wounds.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  abstracts  this  address, 
which  began  with  the  publication  of  the  results  of  Pas- 
teur's researches  on  fermentation,  by  which  it  was 
proved  that  putrefaction  was  not  produced  by  any  chem- 
ical action  of  the  atmosphere,  but  by  germs.  Sir  Joseph 
then  sought  for  some  substance  that  would  prevent  the 
development  of  germs  in  the  bodily  tissues  without 
harming  the  tissues  themselves,  and  found  it  in  carbolic 
acid.  Diluted  with  water,  this  substance  when  applied 
quickly  transferred  itself  to  the  tissues  and  attacked 
the  germs.  In  cases  to  which  the  watery  solution  was 
not  adapted,  or  where  it  was  too  irritating,  a  solution 
in  some  organic  substance,  not  parting  with  the  carbolic 
acid  so  readily,  was  found  to  be  bland  and  uuirritating. 
and  served  as  a  reliable  store  of  the  antiseptic. 
While  continuing  his  experiments  in  confirmation 
of  Pasteur's  theory.  Sir  Joseph  found  that 
blood  drawn  with  antiseptic  precautions  into  ster- 
ilized vessels  might  remain  free  from  microbes 
for  an  indefinite  time,  even  when  exposed  to  the 
access  of  air  or  with  ordinary  water  added  to  it.  He 
even  found  that  if  very  putrid  blood  was  largely  diluted 
with  sterilized  water,  so  as  to  diffuse  its  microbes  widely 
and  wash  them  clean  of  their  acrid  products,  a  drop  of 
such  dilution  added  to  pure  blood  might  leave  it  un- 
changed for  days  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  al- 
though a  trace  of  the  septic  liquid  undiluted  caused 
intense  putrefaction  within  twenty-four  hours.  Hence 
he  was  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  grosser  forms  of 
septic  mischief,  rather  than  microbes  in  the  attenuated 
condition  in  which  they  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  that 
were  to  be  dreaded  in  surgical  practice.  He  hinted  to 
the  London  Medical  Congress  in  1881  that  it  might  turn 


out  possible  to  disregard  the  atmospheric  dust  alto- 
gether, but  did  not  venture  to  practice  upon  the  hint  till 
1890,  when  he  brought  forward,  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 
what  he  believed  to  1)0  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
harmlcssuess  of  atmospheric  dust  in  surgical  operations. 
"This  conclusion  has  been  justified  by  subsequent  ex- 
perience. The  irritation  of  the  wound  by  antiseptic  ir- 
rigation and  washing  may  therefore  now  be  avoided,  and 
nature  left  quite  undisturbed  to  carry  out  her  best  meth- 
ods of  repair,  while  the  surgeon  may  conduct  his  opera- 
tions as  simply  as  in  former  days,  provided  always  that, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  tremendous  importance  of  hig 
object,  and  inspiring  the  same  conviction  in  all  his  as- 
sistants, he  vigilantly  maintains  from  first  to  last,  with  a 
care  that,  once  learned,  becomes  instinctive,  but  for  the 
want  of  which  nothing  else  can  compensate,  the  use  of 
the  simple  means  which  will  suffice  to  exclude  from  the 
wound  the  coarser  forms  of  septic  impurity." 


LIQUEFACTION  OF  GASES.—  The  liquefaction  of 

gases  in  large  quantities  for  scientific  and  technical  pur- 
poses has  become  an  important  factor  of  late  years,  and 
considerable  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  experi- 
menfs  of  Prof.  Linde,  who  has  devised  an  apparatus  for 
the  liquefaction  of  air  and  oxygen.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed is  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.     The  gas  (air)  to  be 

P,  ', 


Fig.  1. 

liquefied  is  passed  in  at  a  (Fig.  1),  and  by  means  of  the 
compressor  c  the  pressure  is  increased  from  p,  to  p,, 
from  this  it  passes  through  the  cooler  B,  where  it  ac- 
quires a  temperature  of  ti,  then  the  compressed  air 
passes  into  the  spiral  tube  H,  which  consists  of  two 
tubes,  one  inside  of  the  other;  in  the  passage  through 
this  cooler  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  reduced  to  tj; 
when  it  reaches  r  the  temperature  is  still  further  re- 
duced to  t,.  From  here  the  gas  passes  through  the  space 
between  the  two  tubes  in  the  spiral  H  back  to  the  com- 
pressor c,  in  so  doing  the  warm  air  passing  through  the 
inner  tube  of  H  is  cooled  to  a  temperature  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  current  passing  back  through  the  outer 
tube.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  way  t,  and  tj  must  be 
constantly  lowered  until  the  efficacy  of  the  apparatus, 
due  to  external  influences,  ceases.  This  state  of  equilibri- 
um is  not  reached  until,  with  the  pressure  existing  in  the 
apparatus,  t^  reaches  such  a  low  value  that  the  lique- 
faction of  the  air  takes  place.  The  amount  of  time  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  this  depends  upon  the  dimensions 
of  the  space  between  the  two  spiral  tubes  H.  By  a 
modification  of  this  apparatus  it  is  possible  to  separate 
b.v  mechanical  means  two  gases,  for  example  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  from  the  atmosphere.  This  method  may  be 
employed  for  obtaining  large  quantities  of  oxygen  gas. 
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The  principle  is  that  two  gnses  are  liquefied  about  the 
same  time,  but  on  passing  again  into  the  gaseous  state 
the  more  volatile  gas  passes  into  this  condition  first.  In 
order  that  this  idea  may  be 
successfully  carried  out,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  low  tem- 
perature employed  in  lique- 
fying the  gases  should  re- 
main in  the  apparatus  and 
that  the  gas  that  escapes 
should  leave  the  apparatus 
at  ordinarytcmperature.  This 
may  be  carried  out  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2.  The  com- 
pressed air  leaving  the  cooler 
passes  through  the  tubes  N 
and  O,  which  branch  off  at 
a  and  join  (inside  tubes) 
again  at  b,  so  that  the  air 
passes  through  the  cooled 
coil  s  and  then  into  the  re- 
ceiver at  r,.  The  rise  of 
temperature  in  the  coil  s 
causes  the  nitrogen  to  volati- 
lize from  the  fluid  passing 
into  the  receiver.  The  nitro- 
gen passes  through  the  outer 
tube  n  and  cools  off  the  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  through 
the  inner  tube,  leaving  the  apparatus  at  n.  The  liquid  re- 
maining in  the  receiver  is  now  richer  in  oxygen,  this  rises 
in  the  outer  tube  o,  volatilizes,  and  after  cooling  the  cur- 
rent of  air  flowing  through  the  inner  tube  leaves  at  o  aa 
nearly  pure  oxygen.  The  volume  of  oxygen  evolved  de- 
pends upon  the  regulation  of  the  valve  r.,  which  governs 
the  relation  between  the  fluid  in  the  receiver  and  the 
heating  surface  in  the  spiral  tube  s.  Exi}eriments 
proved  that  it  was  possible  to  separate  5  cc.  of  air  (nor- 
mal pressure  and  temperature)  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  one  hour  per  horse-power  employed. 


AN  APP-\R-\TITS  FOR  GENERATING  LOW 
TEJIPERATURES.— J.  Lewis  (Chem.  and  Drug.)  has 
devised  a  very  convenient  form  of 
apparatus  adapted  for  producing  a 
low  temperature  by  means  of  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  ether,  ammonia, 
etc.  A  wide-mouthed  jar  is  placed 
in  a  container,  the  space  around  the 
jar  being  filled  with  oakum  or  any 
poor  conductor  of  heat;  the  rubber 
stopper  of  the  jar  contains  one  large 
and  two  small  perforations.  Through 
one  perforation  a  thistle  tube  passes, 
extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jar,  which  is  filled  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  ether  or  concentrated 
ammonia;  a  second  short  tube  passes 
out  from  above  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  and  is  attached  to  a  water 
pump.  In  the  larger  opening  a  large 
test  tube  is  placed,  which  serves  as 
a  mantle  tor  another  tube  of 
slightly  smaller  diameter,  which  is  placed  inside  and  con- 
tains the  fluid  which  is  to  be  cooled  or  frozen.  The  air 
space  between  these  two  tubes  is  partly  filled  with  mer- 
cury (as  shown  by  the  heavy  line  in  the  figure),  which 
serves  as  a  conductor  between  the  two  tubes  and  the 
cooling  fluid  in  the  jar.  The  pump  is  started,  and  it, 
drawing  a  current  of  air  rapidly  through  the  fluid,  causes 
a  lowering  of  temperature  by  the  rapid  evaporation; 
where  ether  (0.720)  is  employed  as  the  cooling  fluid,  a 
temperature  of  —  21°  C.  is  produced,  with  aqua  ammonia 
(0.880)  —  14°  C,  with  petroleum  ether  —  10°  C,  and 
benzine  +  2°  C. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  fura'sh  our  subscribers  wltb 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  f 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  malt  aa4 
ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 


Marsden's    Cancer  Paste. 

(J.  K.)  See  Era,  Aug.  13.  189G. 


Tan  Shoe  PoHsft. 
(Enquirer).    See  this  journal,  Feb.  18,  1897,  page  207. 


Antipyretic  and  Analgesic  Compound. 

(H.  R.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  proprie- 
tary article  you  name. 


Plant  Identification. 

(L.  P.)  The  specimen  you  submit  is  a  lichen— Sticta 
pulmonacea.  An  illustration,  natural  size  (after  Sachs), 
is  given  in  Bessey's  Botany. 


Coloring  Acid  Elixirs. 

(G.  .T.  M.  S.)  Tincture  of  cudbear  of  the  National  For- 
mulary (No.  418,  revised  edition)  is  very  satisfacory  for 
coloring  acid  liquids  a  bright  red  tint  or  color.  If  a 
brownish-red  tint  is  desired  use  compound  tincture  of 
cudbear. 


Buyers  of  Crude  Drugs  and  Medicinal  Plants. 

(O.  O.  S.  and  C.  G.  S.)  Most  all  large  pharmaceutical 
houses  and  drug  jobbers  generally  are  buyers  of  crude 
drugs  and  medicinal  plants.  Both  of  you  are  in  territory 
contiguous  to  this  city  and  we  suggest  you  correspond 
with  houses  here.  Address  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  Schieffelin  &  Co..  J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co. 

Pulverization  by  Intervention. 

(W.  S.  C.)  Pulverization  by  intervention  or  "media- 
tion," as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  process  of  reduc- 
ing substances  to  powder  through  the  use  of  a  foreign 
body  which  facilitates  disintegration.  Almost  any  work 
on  practical  pharmacy  will  give  you  information  upon 
the  subject. 

Corn  Collodion. 

(F.  W.  U.)  There  is  nothing  you  can  add  to  corn  col- 
lodion to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  ether.  If  the 
preparation  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  all  evapora- 
tion will  take  place.  By  securely  corking  the  bottles 
\vith  corks  soaked  in  paraffin  evaporation  may  be  re- 
tarded. No  other  solvent  is  suitable  for  this  prepara- 
tion.   

Books  on  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Mineral  Waters. 

(G.  C.  D.)  The  Era  Formulary  gives  about  as  many 
different  formulas  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  min- 
eral waters  as  any  worli  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
A  work  containing  similar  formulas  is  Smith's  Carbo- 
nated Waters.  If  you  wish  to  do  a  little  formula  con- 
structing yourself,  you  can  use  to  good  advantage  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  on  "Min- 
eral Waters  of  the  United  States." 


Burnishing  Gold  Leaf. 

(B.  &  B.)  Gold  leaf  after  being  laid  on  signs  is  usually 
burnished  by  passing  over  it  a  "burnisher"  of  agate,  flint 
or  other  substance.  Burnishers  are  made  of  various 
sizes  to  suit  the  kind  of  work.  Dick  gives  this  method 
of  procedure:  Allow  the  work  covered  with  the  gold  leaf 
to  dry  about  eight  or  ten  hours,  then  dust  the  parts  to  be 
burnished  with  a  soft  brush,  and,  wiping  the  burnisher 
with  a  piece  of  soft  wash  leather  (quite  dry)  begin  to 
burnish  about  an  inch  or  two  in  length  at  a  time,  taking 
care  not  to  bear  down  too  hard,  but  with  a  gentle  and 
quick  motion  apply  the  tool  till  the  gilding  is  equally 
bright  all  over. 
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Aqua  VtUe;  Hematls. 
(E.  J.  H.)  receivtMl  this  iircsciiiJliuu: 

Aqua  Titoe   2  ounces 

Homalis    1  ounce 

Quicksilvor    1  dram 

Liquid  storax   2  dranm 

Camphor    2dranis 

Mix  and  use  as  directed. 

What  are  the  first  two  ingredients?  The  directions 
given  afford  no  clue  as  to  the  use  of  the  prescription. 
We  presume,  however,  that  by  "aqua  vitte"  is  meant  al- 
cohol, although  that  name  is  applied  as  well  to  brandy, 
whisky,  etc.  We  do  not  identify  the  second  ingredient. 
Maybe  some  one  of  our  readers  can  solve  the  problem? 


most  of  the  general  information  will  apply  equally  well 
to  your  neigliborhood.  We  believe  copies  of  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  State  printer,  Franc  M.  Paul,  Nash- 
ville, for  50  cents.    We  know  of  no  similar  work. 


Bsseace  of  Pepsin. 

(G.  N.  T.)  1.)  Pepsin  (purel.  V2S  grains:  dilute  muri- 
atic acid,  5  drops;  simple  elixir,  3  Huid  ounces;  glycerin, 
1  fluid  ounce;  water,  IG  fluid  ounces;  angelica  wine,  0 
fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  by  agitation  and  filter  through 
purified  talcum. 

2.)  Glycerole  of  pepsin    3  parts 

Sherry  wine   5  part.s 

Glycerin    1  part 

Simple  elixir,  to  make 16  parts 

3.)  Pepsin  in  scales   64  grains 

Glycerin   1  H.  ounce 

Elixir  taraxacum  compound 1  fl.  ounce 

Alcohol   2  fl.  ounces 

Oil  of  cloves   1  drop 

Syrup    2  fl.  ounces 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid   1  fl.  dram 

Water,  to  make 16  fl.  ounces 


lasolublllly  of  Salicylic  Acid. 

(E.  J.)  was  unable  to  effect  complete  solution  in  com- 
pounding this  prescription: 

Moriihine  sulphate   8  grains 

Salicylic  acid  4  grains 

Distilled    water,    to    1  ounce 

"On  heating  the  mixture  complete  solution  was  effect- 
ed, but  on  cooling,  long,  slender  crystals  were  deposited. 
The  addition  of  two  drams  of  alcohol  did  not  dissolve 
the  crystals.  The  acid  was  added  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion." Salicylic  acid  is  comparatively  insoluble  in  water 
at  ordinary  temperature  (1  part  in  about  450,  U.  S.  P.), 
and  the  crystals  deposited  were  those  of  the  acid  in  ex- 
cess of  that  the  water  dissolved.  To  completely  dissolve 
4  grains  of  salicylic  acid  will  require  rather  more  than 
4  fluid  ounces  of  water. 

Podophyllum  Pills. 

(J.  K.)  The  best  known  formula  under  this  title  is 
probably  "Squibb's  Podophyllum  Pills"  of  the  National 
Formulary  (No.  308.  revised  edition).  Many  other  for- 
mulas for  pills  containing  resin  of  podophyllum,  or  podo- 
phyllin.  are  extant.  If  .vou  simply  wish  to  make  a  pill 
containing  nothing  but  podophyllin  you  can  easily  do  so 
by  using  tincture  of  podophyllum  as  an  excipient.  It 
makes  a  more  adhesive  mass  than  alcohol  alone.  Podo- 
phyllin is  a  rather  uncertain  drug  if  the  reports  of  many 
medical  authorities  are  to  be  believed.  It  acts  well  in 
some  cases,  very  slightly  in  others,  and  in  a  third  class 
it  causes  much  discomfort  and  griping.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  always  to  begin  with  small  doses,  combined 
with  other  ingredients  which  may  restrain  its  irritating 
action. 


Handbook  of  Medicinal  Plants. 

(O.  O.  S.I  A  small,  yet  authoritn:ive.  book  along  the 
lines  you  indicate  is  "The  Medicinal  Plants  of  Tennes- 
see." by  A.  Gattinger,  M.  D.,  and  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  that 
State.  This  book  treats  of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
medicinal  plants  of  that  region,  and  contains  among 
other  things  an  anal.vtical  key,  descriptions  to  aid  in 
recognizing  such  plants,  notes  relating  to  their  distribu- 
tion, time  and  njode  of  collection,  preparation  for  the 
drug  market,  etc.  This  book,  as  stated,  is  arranged  pri- 
marily for  the  plant  and  herb  collector  of  Tennessee,  but 


Importation  of  Books. 

(G.  C.  D.»  I'aragraph  410  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  Aug. 
1,  IS'Jt.  provides  that  books  bound  or  unbound,  which 
shall  have  been  printed  more  than  twenty  years  at  the 
date  of  importation,  and  scientific  books  devoted  to  orig- 
inal scientific  research,  and  publications  issued  for  their 
subscribers  by  scientific  and  literary  associations  or  acad- 
emies, or  publications  of  individuals  for  gratuitous  priv- 
ate circulation,  and  public  documents  issued  by  foreign 
governments,  when  imported,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 
Section  411  of  the  same  act  provides  that  books  and 
pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  languages  other  than 
lOnglish  may  be  imported  free  of  duty.  Books  for  pub- 
lic libraries  may  also  be  imported  free  of  duty,  but  all 
other  books  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem.  (Sec- 
tion 311.) 

Iron  Pyrophosphate  and  Phosphoric  Add. 

(J.  B.  F.)  has  had  difficulty  with  this  prescription: 

Iron  pyrophosphate    1  dram 

Water,  enough  to  dissolve. 

Tincture  nux  vomica 5  drams 

Dilute  phosphoric  acid 2  drams 

Elixir  ealisaya,  enough  to  make 4  ounces 

He  says  he  tried  metaphosphoric  acid  without  success. 
.7.  B.  F.  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  incompatibility  of 
iron  pyrophosphate  and  dilute  phosjihoric  acid,  a  reaction 
which  was  discussed  in  this  journal.  Feb.  11.  1897.  page 
174.  We  are  inclined  to  the  belief,  however,  that  he 
has  used  an  elixir  of  ealisaya  which  has  not  been  de- 
tannated,  and  it,  therefore,  is  the  cause  of  his  difficulty. 
He  will  have  no  trouble  if  he  will  use,  as  suggested,  di-  . 
lute  metaphosphoric  acid  and  detannated  elixir  of  eali- 
saya (N.  F.),  instead  of  the  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and 
elixir  of  ealisaya  as  here  ordered. 


Asthma  Kelief. 

(D.  R.)  wants  to  know  if  the  last  two  articles  cannot 
be  omitted  from  the  following  "asthma  relief": 

Alullein  leaves   4  parts 

t'ubeb  berries   4  parts 

Sassafras   bark    2  parts 

Chamomile  flowers   4  parts 

Saltpeter   8  parts 

Stramonium  leaves   4  parts 

Potassium  chlorate  1  part 

White  sugar   2  parts 

Presumably  this  powder  is  to  be  ignited  and  the  vapor 
inhaled,  and  we  should  by  all  means  omit  the  last  two 
ingredients.  They  add  but  little  to  the  therapeutic  value 
of  the  "relief"  and  they  are  a  source  of  danger.  Potas- 
sium chlorate  and  sugar  should  never  be  combined  in  the 
dry  form.  They  may  cause  an  explosion.  Stramonium 
and  belladonna  leaves  with  saltpeter  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  asthma  remedies  used  by  igniting  and 
inhaling  the  smoke. 

flair  lavlgorator, 

(R.  P.  C.)  wants  to  perfume  the  following  hair  re- 
storer: 

Lead   acetate    3  parts 

Flowers  of  sulphur 2  parts 

Glvcerin   14  parts 

Water    80  parts 

He  could  not  combine  oil  of  bergamot  with  the  mixture, 
nor  could  he  secure  a  satisfactory  suspension  of  the  sul- 
phur. What  shall  he  do?  Make  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  oil  of  bergamot  (if  that  odor  be  the  one  de- 
sired) after  the  general  official  process  for  medicated  wa- 
ters, using  about  2  parts  of  the  oil  to  1,000  of  water.  In 
this  dissolve  the  lead  acetate.  Instead  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur use  precipitated  sulphur,  as  it  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  other  forms  in  liquid  mixtures:  the  particles 
are   lighter   and   more   easily   suspended.    Triturate   the 
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pret-ipilated  sulphur  with  the  glyceriu  aud  gradually  add 
the  perfumed  sohuiou  of  lead  acetate.  If  preferred,  rose 
water  may  be  substituted  for  water  or  bergamot  water  in 
the  above.  We  find  this  method  of  procedure  very  satis- 
tory. 


Interstate  Reglstratloa  aad  "  Diploma  "  Registration. 

(C.  W.  S.)  We  do  not  think  that  certifieatcs  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  IMijirniaey  are  recugiiized  by 
the  boards  of  pharmacy  iu  other  States,  as  the  New 
York  board  does  not  recognize  the  registration  of  others. 
A  list  of  the  States  which  do  rc-rogistcr  on  this  basis  is 
given  on  page  4GC,  Jlay  15.  1894,  Era.  However,  it  is 
suggested  you  write  to  secretary  of  particular  board  con- 
cerning which  you  desire  information  and  get  it  at  tirst 
hands.  Boards  of  pliarniacy  in  Arlcansas.  Colorado,  Cal- 
ifornia, District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Jlexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas. 
Utah.  \'irginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin are  allowed  to  register  graduates  holding  diplomas 
from  regularly  incorporated  colleges  or  schools  of  phar- 
macy, and  who  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
experience  (from  two  to  four  years)  before  receiving  such 
diplomas.  The  Kentucky  board  is  allowed  to  register 
graduates  of  any  school  or  college  of  pharmacy  incor- 
porated in  that  State.  In  Maine,  besides  being  a  gradu- 
ate, the  candiJatf  must  prove  himself  to  be  competent 
for  the  business. 


Show  aiobe  Colors. 
(F.  L.  &  E.  G.  F.) 

Orange. 
Make  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water,  and 
darken  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Dark  Green. 
Dissolve  8  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  40  grains 
(or  quantity  sufficient)  of  potassium  bichromate  in  two 
gallons  of  water. 

Red. 

Distilled  water 970  parts 

Sulphuric  acid   20  parts 

Cochineal   6  parts 

Bitartrate   of  potassium    4  parts 

Purple. 
1.)  Sugar  lead   o  ounces 

Powdered  cochineal   1  dram 

Water,  q.  s. 
2.)  Salicylic  acid    1  grain 

Alcohol    2  drams 

Tincture  of  iron   5  drops 

Water,  sufficient. 
Dissolve  the   acid  in  the  alcohol;   to   it  add  first,   the 
tincture,  and  then  enough  water  to  produce  the  desired 
color. 

Liquid  Glue  for  Wood. 

(O.  O.  S.)  The  Era  Formulary  is  authority  for  these: 
1.)  Fill  a  jar  or  bottle  with  small  pieces  of  glue,  and 
cover  with  acetic  acid.    Then  place  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
water  for  several  hours,  until  all  the  glue  is  dissolved. 

2.)  A  solution  of  S  ounces  of  glue  in  %  pint  of  water 
is  made.  To  this  add  2%  ounces  strong  nitric  acid,  stir- 
ring all  the  while.  Effervescence  will  take  place  with 
the  evolution  of  orange  nitrous  fumes.  When  all  the 
acid  has  been  added,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool.  Kept 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  it  will  remain  permanently 
liquid. 

3.)   .\cptic  acid    4  ounces 

White  glue    3  ounces 

Frencli  gelatin   4  drams 

Shellac  varnish   4  f3.  drams 

Distilled  water  4  ounces 

Dissolve  the  glue  in  the  acid  with  heat,  and  the  gelatin 
in  water  with  heat.       Mix  the  two  solutions  gradually 


until  homogeneous,  then  add  the  varnish,  and  put  into 
bottles. 

Waterproof. 
4.)  Boil  for  ten  minutes  a  mixture  of 

Thick  solution  of  glue 10  parts 

Linseed  oil  varnish 5  parts 

Litharge  1  part 

and  use  the  compound  while  hot. 

Prestrvlag  Eggs. 

(.T.  K.)  JIarsh  dissolves  iu  catyh  gallon  of  water  12 
ounces  of  quicklime,  (!  ounces  of  common  salt.  1  dram 
of  soda,  V^  dram  saltiH-ter.  i/.>  dram  tartar  and  I'/i;  drams 
of  borax.  The  fluid  is  iu-ought  into  a  Ijarrel  and  suf- 
ficient quicklime  to  cover  the  bottom  is  then  poured  in. 
Upon  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  eggs,  quicklime  is  again 
thrown  in  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  is  filled  so  that  the 
liquor  stands  aliout  10  inches  deep  over  the  last  layer  of 
eggs.  The  barrel  is  then  covered  with  a  cloth,  upon 
which  is  scattered  some  lime. 

(2).  A  French  authority  gives  the  following:  Melt  4 
ounces  of  clear  lx>eswax  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  a  gen- 
tle fire  and  stir  in  8  ounces  of  olive  oil.  Let  the  solution 
of  wax  in  oil  cool  s<uuewhat,  then  dip  the  fresh  eggs 
one  by  one  into  it  so  as  to  coat  every  part  of  the  shell. 
A  momentary  dip  is  sufficient,  all  excess  of  the  mixture 
being  wiped  off  with  a  cotton  cloth.  The  oil  is  absorbed 
in  the  shell,  the  wax  hermetically  closing  all  the  pores.  It 
is  claimed  that  eggs  thus  treated  and  packed  away  in 
powdered  charcoal  in  a  cool  place  have  been  found  after 
two  years  as  fresh  and  palatable  as  when  newly  laid. 

(3).  The  Cyclopedia  of  Receipts  says  that  water  glass 
or  silicate  of  sodium  has  recently  been  used  in  Germany 
for  rendering  the  shells  of  eggs  non-porous.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  clear  syrupy  solution  is  smeared  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  shell.  On  drying,  a  thin,  hard, 
glassy  film  remains,  which  serves  as  an  admirable  pro- 
tection and  substitute  for  wax,  oils,  gums,  etc. 

Trade-Marks  and  Label  Copyright. 

(W.  L.  M.)  Trade-marks  are  registered  at  the  Patent 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  United  States  law  pro- 
vides that  auy  firm  or  corporation  may  secure  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  a  trade-mark  by  complying  with  the  of- 
ficial regulations  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  special  ad- 
vantage of  registration  is  that  it  facilitates  the  pursuit 
and  stoppage  of  infringements  by  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  trade-mark  consists  of  a  distinctive  or  spe- 
cial name  or  title  for  an  article,  or  a  device,  design  or 
stamp,  or  combination  thereof,  applied  to'  merchandise, 
or  the  envelopes  or  packages.  The  mere  business  name 
of  a  person  is  not  registerable  as  a  trade-mark,  nor  can 
words  that  are  merely  descriptive  of  the  article  be  regis- 
tered as  trade-marks.  In  other  words,  you  may  select  as 
your  trade-mark  any  non-descriptive  word  or  words,  pict- 
ure, figure,  autograph,  monogram,  or  a  combination  of 
any  or  all  of  these,  provided  the  same  has  not  been  used 
on  a  similar  class  of  goods.  Trade-marks  remain  in 
force  thirty  years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  thirty  years 
more.  The  government  fee  for  registering  a  trade-mark 
is  $25;  the  fee  for  registering  a  print  or  label, 
$G.  The  trade-mark  must  have  been  adopted  be- 
fore an  application  for  registration  should  be  made,  and 
the  date  of  luloptiou  is  the  date  when  the  labels  contain- 
ing the  trade-mark  are  applied  to  the  goods.  A  trade- 
mark cannot  be  registered  unless  it  is  already  in  use  in 
trade  with  one  or  more  foreign  countries,  or  an  Indian 
tribe,  but  this  provision  is  usually  complied  with  by  send- 
ing a  few  samples  of  the  goods,  with  the  trade-mark  af- 
fixed, to  any  merchant  or  dealer  in  'Canada.  Certain  offi- 
cial rules  of  the  Patent  Office  must  be  observed  in  mak- 
ing application  for  registration  of  trade-marks.  I'ou  can 
obtain  full  information  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents. Washington.  D.  C  who  will  send  you,  upon  appli- 
cation, the  necessary  blanks,  etc.  For  information  re- 
garding laliel  registration  see  March  19.  1896.  Era, 
page  3G4. 
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Cement  for  China  Ware,  Glass,  etc 

(O.  O.  S.)  Tiy  ono  of  tlio  following: 

(1).  English  Cement  for  rorcelain. — Souk  1  dram  of 
isinglass  in  water;  pour  upon  this  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  alcohol  to  cover  the  isinglass,  and  allow  it  to  dissolve, 
placing  it  in  a  warm  room.  Next  dissolve  %  dram  of 
mastic  in  1  fluid  dram  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine;  mix 
hoth  solutions  together,  add  Yi  dram  of  pow'dercd  gum 
ammoniac,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a  water  bath 
until  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  consistency.  Keep  the 
cement  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used  place 
the  bottle  in  hot  water,  when  the  cement  will  become 
soft  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  applied  to  the  frag- 
ments of  porcelain  to  be  cemented,  which  should  be  pre- 
viously heated. 

(2).  Milk  is  coagulated  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and 
the  caseine  thus  formed  is  well  washed  in  water,  and 
then  dissolved  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  borax;  a 
clear  solution  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  superior  to  gum 
nrabic  in  adhesive  power,  and  is  colorless.  For  porce- 
lain, this  liquid  is  mixed  with  finely  powdered  quicklime, 
and  the  resulting  cement  is  quickly  brushed  over  the 
fractured  surfaces,  which  are  then  bound  together;  the 
ware  is  then  dried  to  a  gentle  heat. 

(3.)  To  resist  heat.  It  is  made  of  Stourbridge  clay 
mixed  with  a  little  tow  or  asbestos  to  increase  its  co- 
herence. It  should  be  well  beaten  before  application;  the 
glass  or  china  should  be  well  rubbed  over  with  a  little 
of  the  cement  mixed  with  water,  taking  care  to  press  the 
two  edges  of  the  glass  or  china  together.  This  cement 
will  bear  a  very  strong  heat. 


Crushed  Fruits. 

(W.  A.  S.  S.)  To  prepare  crushed  fruits  for  the  soda 
fountain  one  method  is  to  heat  the  fruit  in  a  clean  cop- 
per kettle,  then  to  cook  1  pound  or  less  of  sugar  to  crack 
degree,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  used.  Stir  the 
fruits  in  the  boiled  sugar,  let  it  boil  up  again  and  fill  in 
glass  or  earthenware  jars;  cover  with  wax  paper  and 
tie  the  paper  over  the  jars  to  keep  out  dust.  This  fruit 
will  keep  very  well  in  a  cool  place.  Should  the  fruits  be 
very  watery,  then  it  will  be  better  to  evaporate  them  a 
little  over  a  slow  fire;  then  mix  with  the  sugar  and  finish 
as  above. 

Some  time  ago  the  Confectioners'  Journal  recom- 
mended the  following  processes:  Crushed  Pineapples — 
Take  ripe  pineapples;  cut  them  in  four  or  six  pieces  and 
run  them  through  a  cider  mill;  press;  strain  through  a 
fine  sieve;  put  in  strong  bottles;  cork  with  new  corks; 
tie  the  bottles  crosswise  with  strong  twine.  Have  a 
wooden  lid  ready,  which  provide  with  about  a  dozen 
holes:  lay  it  on  the  bottom  of  a  copper  kettle  or  in  a 
steam-jacket  kettle;  stand  the  bottles  on  a  board;  fill  the 
kettle  with  cold  water  so  it  will  reach  up  to  the  necks  of 
the  bottles;  set  on  the 'fire  and  let  the  water  come  to  a 
boil  by  slow  heat:  let  the  water  boil  about  thirty  to  thir- 
ty-five minutes:  remove  the  kettle  from  the  fire  and  let 
the  bottles  cool  off.  When  the  fruits  are  all  used  up  dip 
the  neck  of  each  bottle  in  melted  sealing  wax  and  store 
away  in  a  dry  and  cool  place. 

Crushed  Strawberries — Mash  the  berries,  either  by 
hand  or  by  running  them  through  a  cocoanut  grater; 
press  out  all  the  juice  and  proceed  as  above.  This  juice 
is  generally  used  for  soda  water.  Sweeten  when  ready 
for  use  to  suit  taste. 


Sponges. 

(E.  I.  S.)  wants  some  information  about  sponges — a 
list  of  the  different  kinds,  their  habitat  and  values.  He 
says  this  question  was  recently  asked  by  the  board  of 
pharmacy. 

Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  natural  history  of 
the  sponge,  and  if  our  correspondent  wishes  to  go  into 
this  subject  very  thoroughly  we  suggest  he  consult  the 
reference    works   in    his   city    (Boston)    library.       As   a 


"starter"  he  will  do  well  to  read  the  very  comprehensive 
article  on  sponges  in  the  last  edition  of  the  lincyclopicdia 
Uritunnica,  where  is  also  given  quite  an  extended  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject. 

The  sponge,  familiar  in  its  commercial  form,  is  prac- 
tically the  skeleton  or  fibrous  framework  of  an  animal 
belonging  to  one  of  the  lowest  orders  living  in  tlie  water. 
l>eseribed  scientifically  the  sponge  "is  composed  of  amoe- 
biform  bodies  disposed  about  a  common  cavity  with  one 
ur  more  breathing  orifices,  through  which  water  Hows 
in  and  out."  The  fibrous  framework  from  which  the 
gelatinous  or  living  matter  has  been  removed  is,  of 
course,  the  part  used.  The  sponge  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  found  in  botu  salt  and  fresh  water. 
-Many  genera  and  species  are  cosmopolitan,  and  so  are 
most  orders. 

1  liere  are  several  classifications  adopted  by  dealers, 
each  dealer,  however,  being  guided  to  some  extent  by  his 
individual  opinion  and  ideas  as  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
catalogue.  In  response  to  a  request  for  a  commercial 
classification  of  this  character,  McKesson  &  Hobbins 
furnish  Uie  following:  Florida,  Cuba,  Nassau,  Mediter- 
ranean, Turkish,  Zimmoca,  etc.  These  are  again  sub- 
divided into  different  classes.  Thus  under  "Florida" 
may  be  found  sheep's  wool,  velvet,  grass,  yellow.  About 
the  same  sub-divisions  are  given  under  "Cuba"  and 
"Nassau."  "Mediterranean"  sponges  (bath  or  honey- 
comb) are  listed  as  those  for  barbers'  use,  toilet,  bath, 
bath  coupe  and  surgeons'  sponges.  Sponges  are  also 
prepared  for  various  industries,  potters  requiring  a  very 
tine  grade  for  their  use.  Shoe  manufacturers  are  large 
consumers  of  sponges.  If  you  desire  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  commercial  values  of  the  various  kinds 
of  sponges,  we  suggest  you  secure  a  catalogue  of  some 
reputable  house  dealing  in  them,  and  give  the  subject  a 
thorough  study. 

Copy  Paste  {Hectograph  Composition}  and  Inks. 

(J.  A.  H.) 

1.)  Thin  French  glue  1  pound 

Glycerin    2  pounds 

Precipitated  chalk    2  ounces 

Carbolic  acid   1  ounce 

Soak  the  glue  one  hour,  drain,  add  the  glycerin,  and 
dissolve  by  heat.  When  nearly  thick  add  the  chalk  and 
carbolic  acid. 

2.)  Nelson's  gelatin    3  ounces 

Cut  small  and  soak  twelve  hours  in 

Water   4  ounces 

Then  add 

Glycerin    40  ounces 

Heat  gently  until  dissolved. 

Here  is  a  formula  used  by  the  French  Ministry  of 
Public  Works: 

Glue    100  parts 

Glycerin   500  parts 

Kaolin  or  barium  sulphate,  finely  pow- 
dered     25  parts 

Water    375  parts  • 

For  ink  a  concentrated  solution  of  Paris  violet  is 
recommended.  To  remove  old  copy  from  the  pad  a  little 
muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  water. 

For  a  tin  dish  7  by  11  inches  about  the  following  quan- 
tities of  the  above  formula  will  be  required: 

Glue    3     ounces 

Glycerin   15    .ounces 

Kaolin   %  ounce 

Water  II14  ounces 

Here  are  some  additional  formulas  for  inks: 

1.)  Diamond  fuchsine   10     parts 

Alcohol    10     parts 

Acetic  acid    214  parts 

Gum  arable 10     parts 

Water  70     parts 

2.)  Aniline  blue,  water  soluble 10  parts 

Picric  acid    lO  parts 

Alcohol,  90  per  cent 30  parts 

3.)  Rosaniline  acetate   2  parts 

Alcohol   4  parts 

Water 20  parts 

Glycerin   1  part 

4.)  Villon's  Formula: 

Bordeaux  red    3  parts 

Alcohol  2  parts 

Water    20  parts 

Glycerin   1  part 
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The  Excise  Drag  Net. 

T'he  pniliability  of  a  material  rcdnelioii  in  the  e.\ci.se 
licens<'s  wliidi  pharniacists  in  New  York  Slate  are  re- 
quired to  take  out  in  order  to  sell  alcohol  will  jrive  satis- 
factiiui  to  the  trade.  But  this  satisfaction  will  be  partly 
cilipsed  by  the  additional  inforiuiition  contained  in  our 
news  <'oluiiins  this  week  that  evidence  has  been  (luiidly 
secured  aj-'ainst  nearly  every  unlicensed  druggist  in  the 
State  for  selling  alcohol,  and  that  tliis  evidence  is  lo  In- 
used  as  a  means  of  coiupelling  these  druggists  to  take 
out  licenses  for  the  une.xpired  balance  of  the  excise  year, 
ending  April  80.  In  Xew  York  City  tlie.se  lici'iisi's  will 
be  issued  at  the  rale  of  SS.."?.'?  a  month,  and  the  llireat 
is  freely  made  that  any  druggist  who  neglects  to  piu  up 
his  .fl(l.(!(i  will  be  prosecuted  by  the  department  for  the 
full  amount  of  his  year's  license  with   costs. 

I'idisidering  the  facts  that  the  former  excise  law  per- 
niirted  druggists  to  sell  alcohol  without  a  license,  that 
the  present  law  has  been  construed  liy  at  least  one  of- 
feial  and  many  unofficial  authorities  lo  grant  the  same 
privilege,  and  that  the  excise  law  has  no  business  to  in- 
terfere with  any  business  not  dealing  in  alcolnd  for  iiiter- 
ii.il  use.  the  method  of  Commissioiier  Lyman  in  forcing 
this  money  out  of  the  ilrug  trade  is  certainly  open  to 
criticism.  The  Commissioner  has  adopted  the  put-up-or- 
sliut-up  t.iue  of  the  saloon  politician.  lie  .ailmits  lie 
could  never  secure  a  conviclion  on  .-i  criminal  charge 
lad'ore  a  disinterested  .jury,  it  is  said,  bul  lie  proposes  to 
sue  civilly,  and  most  dru.irgists  would  rather  pay  .fld.titi 
tli.iii  lie  haled  into  court  and  compelled  to  hire  a  lawyer. 
This   re.ally  seems   the  cheapest    w.-iy    out    of   ii. 


New  and  Proposed  Pharmacy  Legislation. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  legislation  recently  af- 
fecting dniggists  in  one  way  or  another.  This  legisla- 
tion is  in  both  the  proposed  and  the  aeconiplished  c.ite- 
gories.  There  is  an  unusually  l.-irge  crop  of  propositions 
relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons  and  liiiuors  and  the  re- 
tilling  of  tirescriptions  for  narcotics  and  opiates. 

The'   proposed   pharmacy   legislation    for   this    State   at 
large   and   that   which    (embodied    in    the   cb.-irter   for  the 
(Jre.ater  Xew  York)  affects  druggists  of  this  city  in  par- 
ticular arc   duly  discussed  elsewhere.      Whether  there   is 
to    Ik'    a    new    State    law    here   is   a    qiu'stion    which    the 
future   will  decide.     Of  other  State   legislation   the  most 
noteworthy   is   that    which    it    was    conlidently    e.xpected 
Would  be  secured  in  Indiana.     That  State  hoped  it  could 
no  longer  claim  the  proud  C.'i  distinction  of  U'lng  about 
the   only   .State   in   the  rnion    without    a    pharmacy    hn 
(though  Texas  and  Maryland  have  only  half-way   ni< 
urcs  yet  I.      The   Indiana    bill    jiassed    both    houses   •' 
I>egislature,    but,   sad  to   relate,   the   Covernor   Vsuper^ 
three  or  four  days  ago.     In  the  main,   this  proiii>s  will 
differed     from    those    in    force    in     other     Stat'' .don't 
quite    significant    difference,    however,    was    in^^jlot'' 
vision    that    all   the   appointments   were   t<i    be  fip^l  of 
till'  (Jovernor  from  "pharmacists  approved   li.ire  hard, 
ana  I'harmaceutical  .\ssociation,  or  from  oV  gfoaniiig 
ciMsr     This    sop    was    evidently    offered    ir'®*^  ^^^  '° 
Indiana's  chief  executive  might  not  be  eauj  the  point 
Hx  as  that  in  which  his  brother  Governor  own  views, 
recently  found   himself,   but  was  to  be  le*  '°  resume; 
pleases.     Ueregistration    every    two   yea' 
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Cottespourtencei 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  communlcatloos  from  our  reat- 
ers  oa  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requeste4 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  maBi 
be  signed  by  tta  writer,  but  bis  name  will  not  be  pubUgbtt  II 
so  requested. 


Causes  of  the  Substitution  anil  Cut-Rate  Evil. 

L.niisville,  K.v.,  March  S.  IS'JT. 
'I'll  ilii'  I'Miicir:  1  have  n^ad  .vi'iir  ai'iiclc  in  ilic  issiic>  ul' 
llu'  4lli  iiisl..  (Ill  "Tiio  Siilislimtioii  I'rolilcni,"  and  1  I'fcl 
thai  .villi  \\»\v  voiceil  ihc  sciiliiiiciils  nf  I'lilly  i»0  pfi- 
(■('lit.  of  Ihi'  I't'lail  Iraili'.  As  you  very  jiislly  say,  iliis 
li;;hl  is  uoi  oiu'  ol'  our  iiiaUiii:;— we  iliil  iiul  sfcU  it — llic 
proprirliir^  havr  lhrov\n  ilnwii  tile  ;;auiitlL>t  aiiii  saiil  lo 
Ilu'  iiiiiii'riiMiiiiis  I'l'tailci-.  "Villi  will  have  lo  sell  our  j;ooils 
at  any  iiriic  yoii  ran  jii'l  lor  liiciii,  or  soli  iiolliiiif;.'"  In 
Miljiar  lanKnat'o.  this  is  all  "playeil  out."  The  retailer 
is  iiroteelin^'  himself  in  every  instaiu'<<  ihat  is  possilile. 
We  (ill  iiiil  [ii'iipuse  111  pui  iiiir  inoiie.v  in  paleiii  iiieili- 
eines  for  the  privilege  of  selliiii;  tliein  at  jiisi  uliat  tlie.v 
i-ost.  Several  of  the  more  prominent  dealers  in  tliis  eily 
have  not  only  siiggf'*'''!'.  '"H  have  jiromised,  to  throw  out 
of  stoek  einirel.v  all  iiro|irietary  medieiiies  sold  lo  eiil- 
rate  and  department  stores  direet.  The  retail  trade  is 
lieconiinn  thoron^'lily  aroused  lo  the  unjust  war  thai  llie 
projirieiors  have  forei-d  upon  it,  I  know  personall.v  of 
several  stores  that  have  ]iiil  in  stock  full  lines  of  "iion- 
seerels"  and  preparalions  of  their  own  maniifaeture  thai 
never  thou;;ht  of  handling  aiiythiiiK  hut  the  [iroduets  of 
ihe  large  inoiirieiary  eonei'rns.  I  for  one  rejoiee  that  the 
light  is  oft,  and  hope  that  eveiy  retailer  will  feel  thai  th. 
tight  is  his  own  and  bend  every  energy  that  he  may  pos- 
sess, and  e\ei-.v  iidluenee  that  he  can  eoniniand,  to  com- 
hat  the  palent  ni'dictiie  business  with  pre|iarations  of  hi'^ 
own  maniifacfiiie.  In  :his  cit.\  Ilie  iion-secret  men  lia\i' 
had  a  harvesl  lor  fully  a  year,  as  prior  to  Decemlier. 
ISKo.  tiiere  were  no  "eiil-raie"'  stores  of  any  kind,  even 
the  dry  goods  Imsim  ss  had  agreed  with  the  druggist  to 
discontinue  ham'.liiig  any  patenl  inedicines.  and  arranged 
a  mulual  .i;;d  agieed  scale  for  iirices  on  many  toilet  ar- 
ticles. Kvciylhing  worked  .-mooihly  here,  mil  wiinstaiul- 
iiig  there  were  ■'eiil  rate"  druggists  in  some  of  the  siir- 
roumliiig  towns.  Hut  for  the  last  year  all  profits  have 
lieeii  annihilated,  .some  of  the  patents  lieiiig  sold  below 
the  cost  prici — even  of  the  maniiracl  nrers'  ^■ery  best 
price  ill  .iiiy  ijuinlity.  Does  Ihe  iiro|irietor  think  that 
Ihe  retailer  is  going  to  wasle  his  valuable  time  in  sell- 
ing goods  at  prices  that  I  have  indicated  V  Not  much. 
He  will  sell  something  that  he  can  at  least  make  a  li\ - 
iiig  profit  on.  or  he  will  not  sell  :it  all.  But  the  phar- 
macists of  this  counlry  are  ;i  live,  ^\■ide-a\vake  and  intel- 
ligent class  of  people.  They  have  influence,  and  when 
Ihey  do  deicrmioe  to  use  it.  it  will  be  fell.  Then  lei 
the  pro|iri<'tiir  who  has  forsaken  his  best  friends,  who 
has  iie.glected  and  obstructed  the  projier  and  natural  oul- 
let  for  his  goods — then  let  him  turn  to  his  departnieiii 
store  friend,  who  will  give  him  a  "stone"  instead  of 
"bread,"  Let  the  retailer  wage  the  war  vigorously; 
let  him  put  in  slock  ;iiid  sell  goods  that  he  knows  to  be 
reliable  be.voud  ipu'stion:  li-t  him  use  ever.v  means  that 
he  honoralily  can  lo  discourage  and  prevenl  the  sales  ot 
their  paleiil  nostriilus.  until  such  time  as  the  lU'oprie- 
tiir  con.seiils  to  give  that  aid  and  assislanee  lo  his  li  git- 
iniate  friends  that  they  are  eiilitled  to.  Hvery  one 
knows  thai  the  depa  I'tment  and  (■nl-rale  shops  use  Ihe 
losi  prices  on  p.ilcnis  simply  as  a  "blind."  The.v  feel 
satisfied  thai  if  they  can  only  gel  the  people  into  their 
stores  they  can  "tieece"  them  on  somelhing  else,  for  as 
one  of  these  "cut  rale"  dealers  told  iiie,  he  lost  one  ceiii 
on  :i  cake  of  soap,  but  he  sold  the  same  cuslomer  a  lid- 
<ent  hair  brush  for  one  dollar.  This  is  the  animus  of 
all  such  deah'rs.  I  hope  you  will  kee])  after  them,  for 
.von  will  certainly  have  the  good  will  and  assistance  of 
alliiosf  the  entire  fraternilv.     Voiiis  res|iectfullv. 

".VMJELl.NK." 

«     *     * 

Kansas  Tiiy.  Kan..  March  ."i.  IS'.lT. 
To  tlu'  Editor:  I  inclose  a  clipiiiiig  |einbodyiiig  an  edi- 
torial ill  the  Kra.  Dec  ;il.  1S!IC,|  from  the  Kansas  Ciiy 
Star,  of  ilarch  2.  which  is  apparently  going  the  rounds 
of  the  secular  press  of  this  eountry  as  news  in.atter  l','i. 
but  which  to  a  man  up  a  Irce  can  readily  lu'  seen  in  its 
Hue  lighl.  that  of  ;i  paid  .■idvertisement  of  ilie  palent 
medicine  niaimfaclurers!  Km.  ye  gods  and  little  fishes! 
"riion  what  meal  dolli  this  our  Ca'sar  feed  that  he  hath 
grown  so  great?"  "Why  man.  he  doth  bestridi'  the  nar- 
row world  like  a  ('olo,ssiis,,  ami  we  petty  men  shoiilil 
walk  under  his  liugi'  legs  and  jirep  .■iboul  to  Hud  our- 
selves disliouorab!e  gnn'cs."  These  noslrum  vcinb'Ts 
evidently  are  not  salistied  to  let  the  |iublic  sit  in  judir- 
itietif    iipnii   ilie  rigliffouMicss  of  Ihiir  cause  \\y   giving  a 


irulhfiil  stateiueiil  of  the  facts,  but  must  of  needs  garble 
.mil  iiiiscoiisiriie  nn  edilorjal  pnhlished  upon  an  eiiljrcdy 
dilTcrenl  and  perfectly  pro|ier  subject,  "Siihstituliuii  iu 
rresciiplions." 

The  proprielors  of  these  highly  ,idverIi.scMl  fakes,  all  ot 
which  would  die  a  naliiral  deaih  within  a  year  should 
Ihey  allempi  to  live  siridly  upon  iheir  merits  insleail  of 
bundreil-lhoiisand-ilollar  .idvcrlising  conlr.acis,  evident- 
ly h.ave  no  need  of  "nerve  cures"  Iheinselves,  although 
Ihey  give  us  "thai  tired  feeling"  when  Ihey  atteiii|il  lo 
iliclale  III  the  relail  Hade  how  to  cDndiict  Iheir  business 
with  one  breath,  and  ihe  next  i|uielly  tell  them  to  "go 
tell  Iheir  troubles  lo  a  |ioliceiiiaii."  should  they  coinplain 

•  It    being  e pelled   to  sell  these  great   "Cure  all   ihe   ills 

that  Mesh  is  heir  to"  al  and  even  below  cost  to  ineel  llir 
coinpelition  of  deparlineni   and   "cnl-rati'"  drug  sloris. 

That  Ihe  fiirnisliing  of  supplies  in  large  ipianlities  aiid 
al  bottom  prices  lo  these  cutlers  h:is  acted  as  a  booni- 
eraiig,  the  jiroprielors  have  no  one  to  blame  but  tlieiii- 
Kclves.  Self-preservalioii  is  of  necessiiy  Ihe  first  law 
of  human  iialiirc  and  we  are  bul  hiinian.  Tlie  iiiaii- 
ulacliirers  should  sliidy  Ihe  (ioldeii  Iiule.  and  I  am  cer- 
lain   Ihe   relail   Irade   will   "lole"   Ijiir.     IJes|ieclfullv, 

J.   W.   (ilKSHIKI!. 

r.  .S.  .Since  wriling  the  above  1  have  read  with  pleas- 
ure. ,is  have  doubtless  ihousands  of  your  other  reader.s, 
your  able  editorial  upon  ilie  Siibsiiiuilon  I'roblcm.  in 
your  .M.-irch  4  issue,  and  1  hearlily  .agree  with  ymi  ihat 
Ihe  paleiil  medicine  men  coiilil  easil.v  slop  Ihe  supply  to 
oilier  than  legitimate  dealers.  We  are  nbligeil  In  cut  in 
this  cilv  in  <elr-di-fen.s<'.  as  voii  will  see  by  inclosed  cir- 
cular. ■      J.   W,   G. 


Cheap  Goods  and  Cheap  Prices. 

To  ihe  Kdilor:   Vour  arlicle  inliilcd   "Cheap  Prices"  is 

much    appreciated.     It    certainly   voices   the  seutiineiil   of 

all    Willi    whom   we   come   in   conlact.   ami   .von   lerlainly 

deserve  credil  for  the  feeling  you  have  aroused:  and  per- 

iiiil    me.  ill    lieh.alf  of  a   greal    number  of   Weslern   drug- 

gisls.  lo  enter  a   protest   against  .">  and   til  cut  p.ickages. 

especi.illy   of  "|ialent    inedicines."   a    class   of  goods    Ihat 
1 1..     1 .1 _i I....    f 1... 


cspeci.-in.v  Ol  jiaieni  meiiicines.  a  ciass  oi  gooiis  mat 
are  bought,  mil  because  Ihey  are  cheap,  but  from  tile 
hope  and   bi'lief  that    tlie,\'   will   beiietil. 

'ihe  same  aiiiount  of  labor,  lime  and  skill  is  reiiuired 
lo  sell  a  ."i-ceiit  or  ll^cent  package  as  for  a  ."lO-cent  nr 
••ft  package,  and  as  Ihe  latter  alToids  a  mncli  larger  ag- 
gregaie  prolii.  all  druggists  wiih  Ihe  ordinary  amount 
of  business  sense  will  discrimimile  against  the  maker  of 
nickel  and  dime  packagi's. 


.\KrUAI>(;iN.— A     mixture 
salicylate  and  caffeine. 


if      .intifebrin,      sodium 


111  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  separating  funnel,  made  alkaline  with  am- 
monia and  shaken  for  10  niiniites  with  a  lui.xtnre  of  20 
gin.  of  chlorofonii  and  Mil  gin.  of  ether.  Th«'  clear  ether- 
chloroformic  solution  is  filtered  into  a  tari'd  Hask.  the 
solvent  disiilleil  ofi"  and  Ihe  residual  strychnine  weighed. 
The  total  alkaloids  from  mix  vomica  contain  4H.',l  to  4.5.l> 
iier  cent,  of  str.\clini!ie. 


1    ii\        iiriiii     .iii\iiiii|Tir>     ii<>i 

per  cent,  of  str,\clini!ie. 
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THE  LmiTATIONS  OF  STANDARDIZATION.* 

WlicTcviT  uii'ilic'iiinl  :ic-liiiii  iililniiis  willi  :i  vr;;c't;il)l(> 
ilriiK  llii'  siilulilo  iiriii('il>los  of  tlic  hillcr  -.wv  tlic  .Ilici-.-i- 
pi'illi<';ill.v  ilftivc  ones.  ;iiiil  while  :ill  llif  suhililc  prinii- 
plps  .■ire  licit  iicc(S.s;iril.v  nf  thcTiipciilic  wiirtli.  il  is  iiii- 
possihlc.  ill  the  iiiiiii;itiiri'  ciiiKlitioii  <il'  ratiuiiMl  thcrn- 
IKMiti<-s  iis  t(i  th''  relative  viihli's  cf  different  di-Uf;  ex- 
tractives, to  say  that  any  ;.'iveii  exiraelive  is  inert  or 
wilhoni  nieilieiiial  activity.  Clinical  eviileiice.  anil  not 
dieiiiical.  (leteriuiiies  the  actnal  therapeutic  worth  of  a 
ilrue  and  its  lu-i-p.-irations.  'Hie  action  of  a  dni^'.  in  mod- 
ifying,' the  contents  of  a  diseased  tissue,  nioditii's  one  or 
.'ill  three  ccdlular  activilirs.  iiutriliM',  functional  and  re- 
productive. Tile  fuuetional  activities,  being  the  inosi 
ohvious,  have  been  the  most  studied  by  therapeutists. 
Indeed,  the  iniidern  description  of  drug  action  is  almost 
wludly  limited  to  a  descri|itioii  of  the  fiinctionnl  dis- 
turliances  caused  by  its  use.  .\iid  yet.  what  is  a.s  impor- 
tant, ilii'  modifying'  iiiHueiice  of  drugs  upon  the  nutri- 
tive anil  reproiluctivi'  activities  of  cells  in  disease,  lias 
received  ndatively  little  attention.  TTntil  this  lie  done, 
no  coiii|iIcte  knowledge  can  be  had  of  drug  action  in 
h  lima  11  tissues. 

Many  of  the  largi'r  nianufacliirers  lay  groat  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  more  poisonous  fluid  extracts  made 
by  tlii'in  have  Ik-cu  standanlized  to  contain  a  given 
amount  of  so-called  active  prieciple.  anil  one  might  infer 
from  the  claims  made  for  such  Hnid  extracts  that  these 
principles  represented  the  entire  therapeutic  activities  of 
drugs.  Xo  claim  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
so-called  active  principles  of  a  drug  represent  their  indi- 
vidual therapeutic  ;ictiotis  only,  .and  nothing  more.  The 
entire  therapeutic  effecls  of  a  drug  can  onl.v  be  had 
from  the  drug  itself,  or  a  jireparation  conlainiiig  all  the 
Ihcraiu'iitically  active  principles  of  the  drug.  IIeiic<', 
from  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  for  example,  acoii- 
itiiie.  digitalin.  strychnine,  briiciiie  and  quinine  repii' 
sent  their  individual  actions  only,  and  not  the  Ihera- 
peuti<'  actions  of  all  the  constituents  found  with  them. 
The  proiiortion  of  the  so-called  active  principle  is  no  in- 
dex of  the  proportion  of  the  other  proximate  constituents 
of  the  drug.  A.S  n  rule,  the  content  of  alk.aloid  is  simply 
an  indication  of  the  amount  of  that  proximate  iirinciple 
of  the  ilriig  which  produces  the  greatest  functional  dis- 
turbance ill   cellular  tissues 

The  value  of  standardized  fluid  extracts  over  those 
not  standardized,  in  actual  medical  practice,  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  The  fluid  extracts  that  are  usually 
staud-ardized  by  liie  manufacturers,  and  not  by  the 
I'harmacopci'ia,  are  those  of  aconite  root,  belladonna 
leaves. coca, colchiciimroot,  <'olchicuni  seeil.  coniuui  fruit, 
digitalis  leaves,  gelsciniuui.  hyosc.vainus  and  the  like. 
When  the  physician  exhibits  these  fluid  extracts  clin- 
ically, what  does  he  doV  He  gives  the  preparation  in 
small  and  gradnall.v  increasing  doses,  until  he  gets  full 
physiidogical  effects,  and  then  he  stops  the  drug.  Now. 
what  iiractical  diffenuice  to  the  physician  does  a  slight 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  so-called  activi'  prin- 
ciple ni.akeV — especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  willi 
the  I  ossible  exception  of  preparations  of  cinchona,  mix 
vumica,  o|iium  and  one  or  two  others,  every  nianuf.ic- 
lurer  is  a  law  unto  liimsidf  regarding  the  .standard  of 
strength  adopted,  and  the  manner  of  following  that 
standard,  which  is  fully  as  important  as  the  matter. 
True,  many  manufacturers  apparentl.v  adopt  the  same 
standard,  but  they  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  of 
using  what  working  details  of  assay  they  wish.  In  the 
iinniatnre  condition  of  drug  assay  it  is  well  known  that 
variable  results  are  obtainable  with  many  drugs  with 
the  saiiii'  jiroces^  as  worked  by  dilt'erent  persons,  due. 
pndiably.  in  some  cases,  to  the  ilitHculty  of  getting  the 
final  products  puri'. 

Scores   of  moditications  in  the  working  details  of  pro- 

•'tlie  .Vliiiiiiii   Ileport. 


cesses  (if  drug  assay  have  bi  en  recommended  in  tli' 
last  few  years  in  the  phariiiaceutical  iirinls.  many  of 
I  hem  from  I  he  labor.itorics  of  nianufacturcrs.  It  is  oli- 
vious  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Iheir  authors,  these  changes 
iiinsi  h.ive  been  improvements,  or  they  would  not  have 
been  iccominended.  and  they  have  probably  bi'eii 
adopted  by  sonic  firms.  l!iit,  in  the  absence  of  any  gen- 
eral agreemeiil.  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  believe  that 
.ill  recoinmenilatious  for  cliangis  in  processes  of  assays 
have  lieen  adoiited  by  manufacturers,  and  thus  we  may 
liMve  the  same  processes  in  use  by  different  nianufac- 
liirers with  varying  inoiliticatinns  in  working  details, 
and.  of  course,  yielding  variable  results.  rutil  manu- 
tactiirers  of  fluid  extracts  not  standardized  by  the  I'har- 
niacopoMa.  but  standardizcMl  by  themselves,  get  together 
and  agree  upon  the  working  delails  of  thrur  proces.--es  of 
assay,  the  commercial  standardized  fluid  extracts  will 
not  be  uniforui  in  cciilini   of  .active  principles. 

.\s  it  is  iiol  pra<-ficable  for  the  average  physician  to 
specify,  in  his  iirescri|itions.  the  make  of  one  particular 
iii.inufacturer.  nor  practicable  for  the  retail  pharmacist 
lo  kec])  all  m.-ikes  of  standanlized  fluid  extracts,  it  is  idle 
to  over-estiuiat,'  their  importance. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  example  of  slaiidardizaiion  run 
mad  is  to  be  found  in  the  ciniimercial  attempts  made  lo 
stanilardize  fluid  extrail  of  digitalis.  Here  is  a  drug 
for  which  no  practicable  inethod  of  assay  has  yet  been 
round,  even  witii  years  of  ihemical  resi'arch.  This  does 
not  deter  manufacturers.  They  simply  assume  certain 
slaudards  of  extractive,  and  claim  that  the  drug  is  stand- 
.■irdizeil.  despite  the  facl  that  the  percentage  of  extrac- 
tive varies  with  the  alcoholic  strength  of  menstrmim 
used  to  exhausl  the  drug.  ;iiid  the  exlractivc  may  coii- 
l.iiii  some  or  but  little  of  the  active  ininciples.  or  it  nia.v 
contain  none.  One  manufacturer  markets  his  fluid  ex- 
Ir.ict  of  digitalis,  and  says  that  his  standard  is  20  per 
lent,  extractive  (strength  of  menstrunm  not  giveiit:  aii- 
oiher  has  as  his  standard  fully  2.")  pi'r  cent.,  with  a  T."i 
per  cent,  .alcoholic  meiisiriitim;  another  has  as  a  stainl- 
.ird  :'>n  jicr  cent.  Islrengtii  of  uienstniuni  not  given). 
Here  is  a  difference  in  extreme  limits  of  ."lO  per  cent,  be- 
iwci'ii  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  extractives,  and 
the  dift'ereuce  is  more  than  this  if  the  flrsl-named  and 
llie  last-named  fluid  extract  have  had  used  for  their  mak- 
ing   weakly   alcoholic   menstrua. 

Now.  what  happens','  The  ret.iil  iliuggisi  may  have 
lirescriplious  calling  fm-  all  these  makes  of  this  fluid  I'X- 
tract.  Suppose  that  he  makes  his  tincture  exti  mpora- 
iieously  from  the  fluid  extract.  One  day  .i  pri'scriptiou 
for  the  tincture  nia.v  be  made  from  the  2(1  per  cent, 
product,  the  next  day  from  the  30  per  cent,  product,  and 
I  he  next  day  from  the  '17>  per  cent,  product.  Is  tlieie 
uniformity  in  this?  And  would  a  tiiictur<>  made  from 
good  selecteil  digitalis  h'af.  by  the  retail  pharmai-ist  him- 
self. ^•ar.v  as  greatl.v  as  these  commercial  fluid  extracts, 
diluted  with  alcohol  and   water? 

While  an  exaggeration  of  the  value  of  drug  assa.v  is 
to  be  deprecated,  it  is  etiually  unjust  to  ignore  its  grow- 
ing importance.  A  great  amount  of  valuable  work  has 
been  done  in  reciuit  y<';iis.  but  far  more  remains  to  be 
done,  espi'eially  with  regard  to  the  clinical  value  of  dif- 
ferent proximate  principles  of  plants  in  disease  treat- 
ment. 


r.vrKH  WHICH  IS  I'HooK  A(;ai\st  thio  ac- 
tion OF  WATEH.  AIK.  CKK.JtSK,  AND  WEAK 
.\  ( 'llbS  -  .\.  Zinimermar.n.  Lmidou,  has  taken  out  .m 
I'.iiglish  paleiit,  according  to  which  parchment  jiaper  is 
drawn  llirough  a  2  lo  ;!  per  cent,  solution  of  |i.vroxyliii 
in  ether-alcohol  or  other  solv<-iit.  The  Him  lefl  by  evap- 
oi.iiion  is  Hrnil.v  united  to  such  pajier.  whereas  from  or- 
dinar.v  pa]ier  water  detaches  it  easil.v.  If  the  parchmeut 
paper  be  flrst  Iri'ated  with  a  3  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
cuprammonium,  a  successful  result  is  cerlain.  even  if  tin- 
paper   be    very   stout   and    hard. 
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[March  18,  181*7. 


A  Simple  Laboratory    Device    for  the  ^Recovery  of 

Volatile  Substances. 
By  C.  Gundlicli.  Ph.  C.  I'h.  D.,  mid  J.  I.esiusky,  Ph.  B. 
Ilnvine  had   occiisidii   tn   use   hirge  iiuiiiilitii'.-i   <if  low 
liuiliiig   sulvciit.>4    \\v   fmiml    the   piece   of    appiirnlus  pic- 
tured htre  iiiviiluiible  for  the  iinmediiite  re- 
covery of  the  tuiinie.     As  the  drawing  sliows. 
N  we  I'onnected  a   long  upright  loudenser  with 

?»— '    a     coniuion    percohitor.   such     as   is   used     in 
pliaruia<'<'utical     work,   and   attached    to   the 
bottom  of  the  i>ercolaliu'  a  stop-cock.  Between 
_     the  pi'reolator  and  the  condenser  a  T-tube  is 
«     fasteiiiHl    by    means    of    rubber   attachment, 
^nd   all  ilistillatioiis  are   made  into  the  open 
part  of  the  T-tube.    After  the  distillation  is 
completed,  it  is  ;idvisable  to  wait  a  few  sec- 
onds  before   drawing  off   the   solvent   at    the 
liotlom  of  the  percohitor.     The  advantage  of 
this  apparatus  is  that  it  i.s  nt  once  ready  for 
M.se  and  occn|>ies  a   very  small  space. 


\ 


y 


.4  Device  for  Use  Ij  Laboratories  Supplied  with 
Steam. 

In  distillations  m.-iilc  wiili  sti-ain  it  is  some- 
times difficult  lo  have  the  latter  perfectly 
dry.  as  the  steam  is  ajit  to  condense  more  or 
le.ss  in  the  apparatus.  To  avoid  this  the  following  ap- 
paratus is  to  be  recom- 
mended. As  the  steam 
comes  from  the  hoili-r  it 
is  forced  into  an  ordinary 
ether  can  which  is  fitted 
with  a  rubber  stopper 
with  three  holes.  Into 
one  of  the  holes  a  glass 
tube  is  inserted  ri>acliiiig 
to  the  iKittom  of  the  can 
.ind  closed  outside  with  a 
pinch-cock.  In  order  to 
start  the  apparatus  the 
pinch-cock  is  openerl  .-iii'l 
the  condensed  water  is 
let  off  slowly  so  that  a 
perfectly  dry  steam  is 
now  available.  By  regu- 
lating the  tiow  of  the 
coniiensed  water  by  means  of  the  pinch-cock  the  press- 
ure of  the  dry  steam  is  increased  or  diminished. 


f 


AX  rxnKSIRABI.K  REMEDY.— The  f(dIowing  par- 
agraph is  at  pri'scnt  going  the  rounds  of  the  medical 
and  ;>h:trma<-euti<'al  press: 

Tellurate  of  Sodium.— Ten  to  twenty  cenligrams.  and 
alcohol  fifty  grams,  make  a  solution  of  which  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  given  in  swt'etened  water  morning  and 
night  in  the  night  sweats  of  phthisis.  Dr.  .Toguet  say.s: 
"It  was  suc<i'ssful  in  sixteen  out  of  twenty  cases." — 
Lyon  Med. 

The  result  of  tins  mi'dication  dues  not  seem  to  be  gen- 
erally known.  Tellurium  salts,  while  doubtless  effica- 
cious, have  the  pei-uliar  projK>rty  of  decomposing  in  thr 
system  with  formatiou  of  telluretted  hydrogen  which 
gives  to  the  patient's  breath  an  odor  compared  to  which 
that  of  a  cheap  Spanish  restaurant  is  grateful  and  com- 
forting. The  odor  from  the  patient  will  render  an  ordi- 
nary room  uninhabitable,  even  by  those  to  whom  the 
odor  of  (uiions  or  garlic  is  not  necessarily  unpleasant. 
The  same  odor  is  sometimes  noticeable  in  patients  who 
have  taken  large  amounts  of  bismuth,  these  salts  often 
containing  traces  of   tellurium. — Drug  Topics. 


A    CONVENIENT  METRIC   CONVERSION    TABLE. 

('.  W.  Hunt  has  compiled  the  fidlowing  conversion 
table,  which  shoulo  be  tacked  nj)  in  a  conveuienl  place 
for  handy   leferi'iice.     We  reprint  from  Sci.  .Vmer. ; 

-Millimeters  multiplied   by  ((.(l3!»37  ei|iial  inches. 

Millimeters  divided   by  1'.".4  enual  inches. 

Centimeters  multiplicKl   by  >>M',Ki~  eipial   inchi'S. 

Centimeters  divided  by  2..">4  et|ual  inches. 

Meiers  multiplied  by  30.37  equal  inches.  (Act  of  Con- 
gress. 1 

Meters  multiplied   by  3.2.SI  equal  feet. 

Meters  nmltiplied  by  ].<K)4  equal  yards. 

Kihuneters  multi|>lied   by  (I.(i21   equal  miles. 

Kilomi'teis    divided    by    1.(>II'J3   equal    miles. 

Kilometers  multiplied   by   32.^0.7  e(pial   feet. 

Square  millimeters  multiplied  by  O.Ol.'iS  equal  square 
inches. 

millinu-ters   divided     by     (j4.">.l     equal     square 


centimeters  multiplied   by  O.l.Vi  equal   square 
centimeters    divided    by    I>.4.''>1    equal    square 


Square 
inches. 

Square 
inches. 

Squari' 
inches. 

Square  meters  multiplied  by  10.7t>4  equal   square  feet. 

Squ.'ire   kilometers   multiplied   by   247.1    equal    acres. 

Hectari'S   niulti|>lied   by   2.471    ecpial    acres. 

Cubic  eentinietirs  liividi-d  by  1(1. ."kS.'!  e(|ual  cubic  inches. 

Cubic  centimeters  divideil  liv  3.(J*J  equal  tluid  drams. 
iV.  S.  v.) 

Cubic  centimeters  divided  bv  29. ."i7  equal  fluid  ounces. 
(IT.  S.  P.) 

Cubic  meters  multiplied  by  3.">.31."  equal  cubic  feet. 

Cubic  meters  multiplied  by  1.3(18  equal  cubic  yards. 

Cubic  meters  multiplied  b.v  2(54.2  equal  gallons  (231 
cubic    inchest. 

Liters  niultipliid  by  (il.(»22  equal  cubic  inches.  (Act 
of  Congress.) 

Liters  multiplied  by  33.84  equal  fluid  ounces.  (U.  S.  P.) 

Liters  multiplied  l)y  0.2(542  equal  gallons  (231  cubic 
inches  I. 

Liters  dividid  by  3.7S  e(iual  gallons  (231  cubic  inches.) 

loiters  divided  liy   28..31(i  equal  cubic  feet. 

Hectoliters  inuitiplied  by  .3..")31  equal  cubic  feet. 

Hectoliters  multiplied  by  2^84  equal  bu.shels  (2150.42 
cubic  inches. 1 

Hectoliters  multiplied  b.v  0.131  equal  cubic  yards. 

Hectoliters  divided  by  20.42  equal  gallons  (231  cubic 
inches.) 

(Jrains  multiiilied  by  l.j.432  equal  grains.  (Act  of  Con- 
gress.) 

Grams   multiplied  by  9S1   equal  dynes. 

f^r.ims  ilivided  by  S.S..*^.")  equal  ounces  avoirdupois. 

(irams  (water)  divided  by  20. .">7  equal  fluid  ounces. 

(Jranis  per  cubic  centimeter  divided  by  27.7  equal 
pounds   per  cubic  inch. 

.Toule  nuiltiplied  by  0.7373  equal  foot  pounds. 

Kilograms  multiplied  by  2.2(M6  equal  pounds. 

Kilcigrams    multi|ilied    liy    .3.'"). 3   equal    ounces 

|lois. 

Kilograms  ilivided  by  1102.3  equal  tons  (2.000  pounds.) 

Kilograms  per  square  centimeter  mtiltiplied  by  14.223 
ec)ual  pounils  jjcr  square  inch. 

Kilogrammeters  multiplied  by  7.23.3  equal  foot  pounds. 

Kili>grams  per  meter  multiplied  by  0.072  equal  pounds 
per   square  foot. 

Kilograms  jier  cubic  meter  nuiltiplied  by  0.062  equal 
pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Kilograms  per  cheval  vapeur  multiplied  by  2.235  equal 
pounds  per  horse  power. 

Kiliiwatts  multiplied  by  1.34  equal  horse  power. 

Watts  divided   by   740  equal  horse  power. 

Watts  ilivided  by  0.7373  equal  foot  pounds  per  sec- 
ond. 

Calorie  multiplied  by  3.0(58  equal  B.  T.  U. 

dieval  vnpeur  multiplied  by  0.9863  equal  horse  power. 

(Centigrade  nuiltiplied  by  1.8)  plus  32  equal  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Francs    nniltiiilied    by    0.10.3   equal    dollars. 

THlIyANlX. — A  l>rewn  ointment  containing  3  per  cent. 
of  sulphur:  obtained  by  action  of  sulphur  on  hot  lanolin. 


avoirdu- 


THIl'RET.— The  product  of  the  o.xidation  of  phenyl- 
dithiobiuret.  forming  an  inodorous  antiseptic  powder, 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in 
water. 


LBMOX  ESSEXCE  (Artifi<iaD.— Diluted  alcohol  900 
gni.,  citric  acid  1(H.I  gin.,  oil  of  lemon  2lXI  gm.;  mix.  and 
after  standing  a  few  days,  filter. 


P  S  E  I'  D  O-HYOSCYAMIX  (C,;H„XO,).  —  Found 
i.long  with  hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine  in  the  leaves  of 
the  Duboisia  myoporoides.  It  possesses  the  properties 
of  a  mydriatic  and  can  be  used  as  a  sedative  but  not 
hypnotic. 


ilaiih  IS,  1897.] 
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-'In  the  Case  That  a  Physician  Prescribes  a  Patent 
or  Proprietary  Medicine,  and  Said  Medicine  Is 
Dispensed  and  is  Talcen  by  the  Patient,  the 
Result  of  Which  is  Disastrous,  Who  Is  Respon- 
sible for  the  Death?  " 

A.  W.  (irirtith,  secretiiiy  of  the  Austin.  Tex..  Pharnia- 
■coutioal  Assooiation.  at  a  recent  meeting,  read  a  paper 
•on  this  snhject.  in  which  he  said: 

From  the  poison  head  of  this  monster  there  licks  a 
f<)rl<e(I  tongue  that  gives  warning  to  the  physician,  drug- 
gist and  to  those  that  drink  at  its  fountain.  To  the 
physician  it  robs  him  of  his  chance  and  supplants  him 
in  his  cause.  To  the  druggist  it  takes  away  his  title  and 
makes  him  an  agent  for  its  sale.  To  the  people,  it  is  a 
serpent  true:  some  are  bitten,  some  recover,  and  some 
must  die:  and  though  we  may  look  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
upon  this  monster  evil  as  it  towers  up  and  casts  its  un- 
welciime  shadow  over  our  chosen  profession,  we  are 
forced  to  realize  that  the  extinction  of  this  money-mak- 
ing projei't  cannot  be  accomplished  within  a  day,  or  pos- 
sibly for  years.  But  must  there  be  idleness  on  our  part 
in  a  period  of  the  evil's  greatest  prosperity?  Must  we 
hush  our  mouths,  fold  our  arms  to  wait  for  the  next 
generation  to  bring  forth  warriors  who  will  take  up 
arms  and  battle  against  the  evil  that  is  striking  at  the 
most  vital  part  of  our  profession? 

.\  reformation  in  the  drug  world  will  some  day  be 
accomplished,  and  this  evil  will  be  quelled  by  law.  But 
to  us.  it  falls  our  lot  to  start  the  ball  to  rolling.  There 
is  no  cause  why  druggists  should  not  seek  to  regulate 
the  present  incomplete  pharmaceutical  legislation.  As  it 
is.  we  are  made  the  agent  of  the  very  evil  that  is  degrad- 
ing our  profession  and  depriving  us  of  a  well-deserved 
and  hoiu'St  profit,  by  compelling  us  to  buy  and  dispense 
those  preparations  that  might  as  well  be  sold  in  a  gro- 
cery store. 

This  "trade-mark"  law  should  be  prosecuted  by  every 
lover  of  honest  pharmacy.  But  the  immediate  question 
■with  us  to-night  is:  ^yho  is  responsible  for  the  sequel 
of  this   evil? 

When  we.  though  with  reluctant  fingers,  break  the 
seal  of  one  of  those  bottles,  the  contents  of  which  we 
know  only  by  sight  and  smell,  it  is  like  breaking  the 
shell  of  an  egg — we  hope  it  is  good,  but  it  may  be  bad. 
Of  the  two.  the  latter  is  preferable,  for  by  the  use  of 
the  nasal  organ  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  bad.  In  the  former  the  rottenness  is  screened 
from  each  of  our  senses.  In  our  compulsion  to  dispense 
those  preparations  we  are  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
injunctiims  of  our  preceptor:  "Be  sure  you  are  right." 
etc..  and  dive  into  a  field  of  uncertainty — for  the  source 
of  such  knowledge  is  beyond  our  reach.  We  may  con- 
sult onr  dispensatory,  exaiuine  the  volumes  on  phar- 
macy, scan  the  pages  of  chemistry  and  rumple  the  pages 
of  journals,  and.  finally,  return  without  the  information 
sought.  It  is  like  seeking  the  fountain  of  youth — we  are 
only  older  when  the  search  is  over. 

The  responsibility.  I  believe,  is  divisible  by  three. 
Naming  them  in  rank,  I  beg  to  place  the  protection  of 
such  a  preparation  first,  for  it  is  the  rankest  law  ever 
written:  second,  the  manufacture;  third,  the  physician 
and  druggist.  First,  the  Government:  The  most  promi- 
nent thing  that  greets  us  on  one  of  these  sacred  labels 
is  the  "trade  mark,"  protected  by  the  same  govern- 
ment that  makes  the  laws  by  which  our  lives  are  pro- 
tected: the  same  government  that  demands  our  dispensa- 
tory: and  the  government  that  should  dispatch  such  a 
manufacturer  out  of  exi.vtence.  Why  is  such  a  prepara- 
tion put  upon  the  marki't?  I'ndoubtedly  for  the  gains 
the  manufacturer  expects  to  realize  from  its  sale.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  applies  to  the  government  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  prepare  and  sell  his  preparation.  The 
request  is  granted  and  the  preparation  goes  out  on  the 
market  world,  and  by  circumstances  some  unfortunate 


mortal  becomes  the  victim  of  its  poison.  Then  is  not 
the  protection  of  this  article  partially  responsible  for 
the  death  of  this  man?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
law  to  protect  that  man's  life  from  such  toxic  exposures 
than  to  protect  that  which  killed  him?  Instead  of  giv- 
ing the  manufacturer  th(>  protection,  the  law  should  be 
just  the  reverse  and  make  it  an  offense  to  prepare  and 
sell  a  preparation,  the  formula  of  which  is  known  but 
to  the  man  that  makes  it.  Why?  Becau.se.  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  formula  is  filed  with  the  trade  mark  to 
insure  its  virtue,  where  is  the  man  to  say  it  will  enter 
into  combination  with  every  simple  compound  or  syn- 
thetic preparation  and  retain  its  virtue  and  cause  no 
harm? 

New  medicines  are  constantly  Indng  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket; incompatibles  are  being  discovered  almost  daily, 
and  we  know  that  incompatibles  are  occasionally  pois- 
onous. Then,  howcan  we  know  that  these  preparations, 
when  prescribed  in  combination  with  other  medicine, 
will  not,  in  some  instance,  produce  poison?  And  even 
when  prescribed  alone,  how  is  it  to  be  known  that  the 
result  will  not  prove  disastrous  to  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  the  patient? 

The  law  .should  remove  such  dangerous  chances,  or 
the  government  is  responsible  for  the  disastrous  results 
of  its   laws. 

The  compensation  the  government  receives  for  the  li- 
cense of  such  chances  is  indeed  small,  when  compared 
to  the  life  of  one  of  its  subjects. 

If  the  manufacturer  would  make  the  formula  his 
trade  mark,  then  the  responsi'oility  would  be  removed. 
We  would  then  be  given  a  chance  to  detect  the  form.a- 
tion  of  a  substance  that  should  not  be  put  into  the 
hands,  much  less  the  stoinaeii,  of  the  patient. 

To  recapitulate:  I  claim  that  the  government  is  first 
of  all  responsible,  because,  instead  of  giving  protection 
to  such  secret  remedies  through  a  trade  mark,  and 
thereby  encourage  its  manufacture,  it  should  legislate 
directly  against  it:  and  because  it  gives  the  manufac- 
turer the  right  to  prepare  and  sell  his  remedy  at  all 
hazard. 

The  next  responsibility  rests  upon  the  manufacturer. 
Well,  what  has  this  man  done  to  nierit  our  confidence? 
Are  we  to  fall  on  his  neck  and  call  him  brother  and 
accept  his  statements,  all  because  Rev.  P.  I.  Johnson, 
of  Lowell,  Mass..  says  that  he  was  given  up  for  dead 
and  was  partl.v  buried  when  this  medicine  returned  his 
health  and  made  him  even  younger  than  before.  If  the 
manufacturer  is  a  professional  man.  to  what  profession 
do  you  think  he  properly  belongs?  No  one  will  deny 
that  his  chief  object  in  putting  a  preparation  or  a  line 
of  preparations  upon  the  market  is  to  make  money. 
And  when  he  assigns  his  preparation  in  the  elaborate 
phrase,  "a  boon  to  mankind."  he  onl.v  means,  "I  want 
your  money."  And  with  this  end  in  view  he  adds  every- 
thing in  the  vocabulary  of  drugs  to  his  preparation  that 
he  thinks  will  increase  its  sale,  however,  in  the  mean- 
time, taking  care  that  he  adds  nothing  expensive  to  his 
preparation,  lest  his  profit  will  fall  short.  That  this  is 
true  you  will  adiuit.  Have  we  any  evidence  that  this 
man's  purpose  in  life  is  to  benefit  his  fellow  man?  On 
the  cimtrary.  does  not  the  evidence  prove  that  he  ia 
here  to  be  benefited  by  his  customers?  Then,  is  this 
the  man  in  whose  hands  we  are  a[)t  to  place  the  lives 
of  our  friends?  Is  this  the  man  to  supplant  the  medical 
science?  And  when  the  grave  opens  to  receive  into  its 
bosom  the  victim  of  this  man's  "All-Healing  Remedy," 
shall  we  not  place  responsibilit.v  upon  the  head  of  the 
producer  of  this  poison?  "If  the  court  knows  itself, 
and  we  think  it  do."  this  man  stands  convicted. 

Next  in  line  of  responsibility  come  the  physician  and 
druggist.  I  do  not  assign  quite  as  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  physician  as  I  do  to  the  druggist — speaking 
of  pharmacy  in  general  throughout  the  United  States — 
because  we.  the  druggists  of  the  United  States,  should 
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he  responsible  for  the  laws  that  protect  these  prepara- 
tions. Wo  are  the  ones  to  cventiially  rciiiovc  lliese 
I'hancfs;  wc  are  the  ones  to  adjust  the  existing  hnvs  and 
suggest  Ilio  |iri>|KT  iiharniaceuticnl  legislation,  for  we 
study  the  interest  ol  our  customers  and  know  best  what 
is  for  their  good.  Did  it  ever  oecur  to  you  that  there  are 
many  things  along  this  line  that  the  druggists  iVicWI(/''o 
know,'  They  '/o  know  that  the  very  remedy  that  eured 
Mrs.  Takeall  of  the  last  stage  of  eonsumption  and 
brought  forth  her  reeommendntion.  is  liable  to  cause  Mr. 
I'.seall  to  write  his  will.  They  do  know  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  who  siiend  their  hard-earned  money  for 
patent  medieines  would  do  as  well  with  it  to  sink  it  into 
a  well.  And  they  do  know  that  there  are  unregistered 
druggists  practicing  pharmacy  in  the  country  who  know 
no  better  than  to  recommend  and  advise  the  use  of 
these  patent  medicines,  simply  because  they  do  not  know 
of  anything  else  to  advise.  And  they  do  know — each 
and  every  one  of  you  know — and  every  druggist  in  Texas 
knows  that  they  should  be  working  for  the  present  pro- 
posed pharmacy  law  in  Texas,  and  thereby  let  the  good 
work  begin. 

When  a  patent  medicine  is  prescribed  the  druggists 
are  better  provided  to  scan  the  situation  than  is  the 
physician,  because  they  have  the  medicine  in  their 
hands;  they  (d)serve  the  appearance  and  note  the  result 
of  combination,  and  if  not  sutisfied  as  to  its  safety  uo 
druggist  should  hesitate  speaking  to  the  physician  con- 
cerning it.  and  thereby  guarantee  your  safety.  The  phy- 
sician will  in  turn  appreciate  your  interest.  Whenever 
in  doubt  the  physician  is  the  man  to  remove  that  doubt. 
The  physi<ian  often  has  a  cause  for  prescribing  a  pro- 
prietary medicine.  The  virtues  of  the  medicine  are 
clearly  shown  to  him.  either  by  demonstration  or  recom- 
mendations, and  he  finds  it  convenient  for  prescribing. 
The  formula,  in  part  or  in  whole,  is  often  known  to  him, 
and  he  prescribes  it  with  the  motive  of  benefiting  his 
patient.  But  does  the  physician  always  know  what 
chemical  change  will  take  place  on  long  standing,  what 
decomposition,  and  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  new 
substance,  and  what  it  will  and  will  not  combine  with, 
and  what  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  combination V  With 
these  uncertainties,  I  think  it  advisable  to  let  some  of 
the    responsibility    rest    ujion    the    physician. 


A  New  Process  of  Producing  Photographs  in  Colors. 

In  a  paper  rc.-ul  before  ihc  .Society  of  Arts  by  Sir 
Henry  Tiueman  Wood,  secretary  of  the  society,  on  "Thi' 
I'roducUon  of  Cilor  by  Photographic  Methods."  and  re- 
ported by  Sei.  Amer..  he  describes  the  recent  process 
invented  by  Dr.  Adrien  Michel  Dansa'c  and  Mons.  V. 
Chassagne  and  called  "Chassagne's  color  process."  as 
follows : 

"The  process,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  as  follows:  A 
negative  is  taken  on  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  treatment  with  a  solution,  the  in- 
gredients of  which  are  unknown.  The  negative  thus  ob- 
tained shows  no  trace  of  color,  and  appears  in  all  re- 
spects like  any  other  photographic  negative.  From  it  a 
print  is  taken  on  onlinary  albumenized  silver  paper 
which  has  been  treated  with  the  before  mentioned  solu- 
tion, or,  if  a  transparency  is  desired,  on  a  gelatine  plate 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  was  used 
for  the  negative.  This  print  shows  no  trace  of  color 
either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light.  Tlie  print  when 
dry  is  washed  over  with  the  sidution.  and  is  afterward 
treated  successively  with  three  colorid  .solutions — blue, 
green,  and  red — the  operation  being  conducted  in  a  bright 
light.  As  the  solutions  jire  applied  the  print  gradually 
takes  up  its  appropriate  colors,  the  intermediate  tints 
being,  it  is  supposed,  inoduced  by  a  mixture  or  combi- 
nation of  the  three  primaries.  That  a  yellow  color 
should  be  produceil  by  a  combination  of  what  are  pre- 
sumably green  and  red  pigments  is  not  in  accordance 
with  expectation,  for  though   red  light   and  green   light. 


when  superirajKised  produce  yellow,  we  do  not  get  yel- 
low by  mixing  red  and  green  coloring  matters.  I'rob- 
alily  the  yellow  is  produceil  by  the  appliciilion  of  a  yel- 
low dye  mixed  in  the  green  s(dnlion.  and  noi  by  a  com- 
bination of  colors. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  thai  the  process  is  not  one  for  the 
direct  reproducliiui  of  natural  colors.  It  is,  ratlu-r.  i>ne  for 
treating  a  photographic  i)rint  in  such  a  way  that  it  en- 
ables it.  one  might  say,  to  automatically  paint  itself — to 
lake  nil  in  the  proper  iiarts  the  colors  which  are  re<|uired. 
rejecting  them  in  the  parts  where  the.v  are  not  ri'ipiired. 
How  this  is  effei-ted  is  at  jiresent  a  mystery,  and  pcT- 
haps  with  the  limited  amount  of  information  available  it 
is  not  worth  while  speculating  upon  it.  How  a  mono- 
chrome negative  can  confer  on  a  monochrcone  print  this 
power  of  .seli'ctive  absorption  has  yet  to  be  explained.  I 
can  offer  no  suggestion  on  the  subject.  I  am  informed 
that  a  negative  of  special  character  is  reiiuired  to  pro- 
duce' the  colored  positives,  and  that  is  all  I  know 
.-iboiit    it. 

"The  results  cerl:iiiily  are  prtMluced.  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  those  who  state 
they  were  produced  in  the  nuinner  described.  Of  course 
when  we  are  thus  asked  to  accejjt  facts  without  receiv- 
ing an  explanation  of  them,  we  require,  as  I  said  before, 
very  strong  evidenc"'  that  the  facts  are  genuine.  Exam- 
ination and  experiment,  so  far  as  they  have  .vet  gone, 
have  thrown  no  doubt  on  the  statements  made,  and  the 
inventor.  I  wish  to  say  most  distinctly,  has  offered  every 
facility  for  inspection  so  long  as  the  secret  of  his  mate- 
rials is  respected.  Sufficient  time  has  not  elap.seil  for 
cruiial  tests  to  be  made,  but  we  ma.v  reasonably  exi)eet 
that  the  i)r<icess  will  stand  those  tests  as  well  as  it  has 
those  to  which  it  has  been  submitted. 

"I  have  myself  seen  the  colors  applied  in  the  wa.v  I 
havi-  described,  and  the  promised  results  produced.  Mr. 
Herbert  .Jackson  and  m.vself  took  negatives  on  Mons. 
Chassagne's  jdates  of  various  test  objects.  Mr.  .Tack- 
son  was  afterward  kind  enough  to  make  siuni'  iiositires 
from  these  plates,  and  neither  negative  nor  positive  was 
touched,  or  I  think  seen,  by  Mons.  Chassagne.  until  we 
placed  iliem  in  his  hands  that  they  might  receive  their 
final  tiT.iiment.  On  the  application  of  the  coloring  solu- 
tions, we  saw  that  the  proper  colors  were  produced. 

"Photographically  the  results  we  obtained  were  very 
poor:  the  prints  were  extremely  thin  ami  unsatisfactor.v, 
as  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  since  the  negatives  were 
taki'U  on  a  dull,  foggy -day.  Xeverthele.ss  the.v  showed 
a  great  deal  more  than  traces  of  tin-  proju'r  colors.  A 
blui'  <hina  vase,  with  a  piece  of  red  ribbon  tied  roviiid  it. 
and  containing  a  bunch  of  Howers.  was  reproduced  with 
perfi'ct  accuracy,  though  the  image  was  thin  and  faint. 
.\ii  Indian  brass  |)ot  showed  not  oid.v  the  ytsUow  color 
of  the  brass,  but  also  distinctly  metallic  luster.  Alto- 
gether I  can  only  sa.v  that  the  results  of  the.se  experi- 
ments, .so  far  as  the.v  went,  satisfieil  my.self,  ami  I  think 
the  others  who  saw  them,  that  the  n'sults  were  produced 
in  the  manner  described.  Were  it  not  for  the  novelty 
iif  the  process,  and  the  dithculty  of  accounting  for  its 
results,  it  would  be  accepteil  without  hesitation.  What- 
ever hesitation  exists  is,  after  all.  but  a  testimony  to 
its  importance. 

"I  have  been  lakcu  to  task  by  some  of  my  friends  for 
accepting  results  so  remarkable  witlnmt  evideno'  more 
substantial.  I  can  only  sa.v  that  I  think  any  of  jou  who 
saw  the  process  carried  out  would  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  arrived.  All  evidence  is  a  contest 
of  opiiosite  improbabilities.  It  seemed  to  me  more  prob- 
able that  the  colors  were  proiluced  in  the  manner  stated 
than  that  the  prints  were  first  painted  by  hand,  then 
bleached  and  then  the  colors  restored  under  my  eyes  by 
the  application  of  some  mordant:  or  that  the  operator, 
who  seemed  to  be  sluicing  and  dabbling  his  color  all 
over  the  print,  was  really  painting  it  im  in  the  proper 
places.     I  can  think  of  uo  other  alternative.     Still  I  free- 
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ly  :iilniit  1  sliall  myself  like  fui-Ilu'r  proof.  I  look  for- 
\v:iril  xhi.i-tly  lo  liciii);  suiiiiliiMl  witli  tlu'  lunlcriiils,  and  1 
sli.ill    iini    lie  alisolutcly   Imppy   iiiilil    1   liavr   inysi'lf  pro- 

,ln i   sdiMcfliiMf;   wliicli   -liowoviM-  iiifci-ioi-  it    may    lio   to 

Ihi-  vrry  licaiitifnl  cxaiiiiilcs  we  liavi'  licrc  Iii-iiif.-li1— shall 
yd  shinv  Ihr  i-.ilurs  nl  an  ..iis;ina]  sulijcrl  lakin  liy  iiiy- 
solf, 

"111  a  siMTrl  pi-iii'i'ss  such  as  this  il  ilm's  nol  si'ciii 
uiirlli  wliilr  Id  spiMulatc.  Hi'caiisr  it  is  a  waslc  of  tiiiiL-. 
-ui's^iiiL'  ii'iw  results  life  pfodileeil  that  we  may  expect 
lo   have   liilly   iles<Tilu'cl   to   lis   in   a    short    time." 


Manufacture  of  Gold  in  India. 

The  traiisiiiiil.ilioii  nl'  metals.  Ion-  soui;hl  hy  medieval 
alelieniisls.  and  now  asseiled  in  the  latter  days  to  have 
l.eeii  aei-omplislied  hy  an  .\nieiiean  chemist,  is  a  matter 
of  daily  practice  amoim  llic  f.-ikirs  of  India,  if  we  may 
trust  their  own  claims:  .and.  imlceil.  M.  Ileclor  I.oveille 
assures  us  in  Cosmos  (Liti'rary  DiKest)  that  he  has  wit- 
nessed till'  process  with  his  own  eyes:  that  is.  ho  has 
seen  the  f.akirs  m.-ike  .-m  alloy  that  looks  like  ;rold  and 
.answers  some  of  the  simpler  tests,  althoiifih.  ho  pru- 
dently remarks,  it  has  not  the  same  eheniieal  (lualities. 
lie  Kives  US  some  of  the  receijits  used,  and  hy  followiiiK 
ilicm  any  of  llii'  amalciir  chemists  anions  our  readers 
ni.-iy  verify  his  woi'ds  with  reasoiiahle  ease,  for  it  is  to 
he  presumed  that  the  herbs  and  vesetahle  juices  enume- 
rated .ill'  not  necessary  insredients.  and  the  lack  of  them 
need  not  deter  the  .\meriean  exin'rinieiiter.  Says  M. 
I.i'v.dllo. 

"For  .1  long  time,  in  India,  the  apparent  transmutation 
of  tin.  zine.  eoppi'r.  and  mercury  into  precious  metals 
has  heeii  practiced.  We  have  seen  there  with  our  own 
eyes  a  iiiet,-il  like  s;old  issninj;  from  the  crncihle  of  the 
Indian  alelieniisls— a  metal  that  could  not  lie  told  from 
real  flold  hy  means  of  the  timehstone.  We  may  say. 
liowever.  that  in  cdd  India,  as  well  as  in  youns;  America, 
they  have  not  yet  succeeded  ill  fjivinfr  to  the  metal  thus 
oht'ained  the  chemical  properties  of  j,'old.  On  this  point 
they  are  not  more  advanced  in  the  oni'  country  than  in 
tlio  other,  and  the  prohlem  seems  to  us  not  to  he  near  so- 
lution. The  metal  ohfaiiied  can.  in  fact,  he  decomposed 
into  its  coustitueiil  eleineiits.  Xeverthcless  il  may  he 
interestiuK  to  present  to  puhlic  notice  ilie  Indian  alchem- 
ists and   to   deserihe   their   methods." 

These  aleheinists.  M.  I.eveille  goes  on  to  tell  us,  are  al- 
ways either  fakirs  or  saiinyassis  (peuitents).  The  hatter 
:ire  i-emarkahle  jpcople,  accustomed  froiii,yoiiili  to  eat 
poisons,  drink  meriairy.  and  resist  heal  and  cold.  They 
live  ill  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  and  are  regarded 
as  sacred,     S;iys   the   w  liter: 

"Around  these  persomifres  many  le.uciids  have  spniUf; 
up.  The  iieople  assert  that  they  never  come  into  a 
city  exi-ept  liy  divine  iiisiiiratioii.  in  onler  to  cure  illness 
anil  to  enrich  certain  |iersoiis.  There  is  a  helief  amoufr 
till'  Ilindus.  very  widespread,  hut  purely  fahvdous.  that 
they  ilisappcar'-at  i-ertain  hours  to  rejoin  tlu'  oittars. 
divine  n.aturalists  of  the  early  as'es  of  IniUa.  who.  ae- 
cordinj;  to  Hindu  tradition,  meet  with  their  divinity. 
Hari  tsliari.  on  the  summit  of  the  Himalayas,  to  learn 
.  the  secrets  of  nature. 

"The  followiiif.'  is  the  method  employed  hy  these  Indian 
ah-heiiiists  to  make  tlicii-  ^'idd.  \Ve  ^dve  literally,  ecin- 
formiii,;;  to  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  India, 
thi'  list  of  siihstaneos  necessary  for  this  delicate  opera- 
tion. 

"These    are.    aceording   to  our  documents: 

"Sulfur  of  Xelli-Kai  (Pliylnuthus  lemhlical,  24  ruiices' 
weiglil    |7  ■piinces), 

"\Vhite  seeds  of  Alir:i  preeatorius.  !l  rupees'  weight 
r_''...  oiincesl, 

"(»iie   \>iiole   garlic, 

"('innahar,    (i    rupees'    weight    l"2   ouncesl, 

"I'higlish  orpimciil,  (i  rupees'  weight, 

"Sal  ,aninioiiiae.  (1  rupees'  weight. 

"These  are  powdereil  separately,  and  then  a  paste  is 
made  of  the  wliole.  with  three  quarts  of  "paddy'  made  of 
the  milky  juie-o  of  the  Asolopias  gigantea.  The  whole  is 
ground  nil  with   this  milk. 

•"Then  little'  liaril  halls  are  maih'  of  the  mixture,  and 
linally  two  sattis  .are  t.akcii,  of  tine,  hard  earthenware, 
of  siieh  si/.i  that  the  material  to  he  distilled  ociaipies 
only  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  v<'ssid.  On  the  lower 
vessel  another  satti  is  soldered  with  potter's  earth,  after 
an  opening  has  heeii  made  in  the  end  of  this  si'cond  vase. 


"Over  this  hole  is  fitted  a  bottle,  whose  end  is  pieroed, 
and   it    is  carefully   sealed   to   the  vase. 

"Into  the  lower  vase  are  put  the  little  halls  deseribeil 
above,  and  the  whole  is  then  sealed   u|i, 

"The  powder,  whiai  vaporized,  rises  along  the  sides  of 
the  bottle  and  condenses  around  the  hole.  Il  is  colleeled 
with  a  feather.  Then  zinc  is  taken:  for  ca.h  rupee's 
wi'ight  of  zinc  is  allowed  a  qiiantity  of  the  powder  as 
Large  as  two  or  tlirei'  rice  grains.  The  zinc  and  the 
powder  are  wrapped  up  together  in  a  bit  of  paper  (ir 
linen  or  a  leaf.  Tlu'  wlnde  is  put  into  a  (aaicihle,  which 
is  then  sealed  with  a  paste  composed  of  mie  part  of  cow- 
dung,  oil"  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  potter's  earth.  This  is 
placed  on  a  tir<'  of  wood-charcoal  and  heateil  white  hot. 
after  which   il  is  allowed  to  cool. 

"Open  the  crucible— you  are  a  rich  iiiaiil" 

A  similar  formula,  we  are  told,  suttices  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  silver.  The  Hindu  alchemists,  it  will  lie 
seen,  do  not  jireserve  the  same  secrecy  as  those  in  more 
civilized  lands,  and  freely  give  us  all  the  opportunity  of 
liecoming   wealthy. 


Electricity  from  Carbon  Without  Heat. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Kle<'trical  So- 
ciety (reported  in  Sei.  Anier.l.  .Mr.  Willard  10.  Case  gave 
some  interesting  information  and  experiments  on  "Elec- 
tricity from  Carbon  Without  Heat."  a  subject  which  he 
has  been  studying  for  some  years.  The  lecturer  de- 
scribed the  devices  thus  far  employed  to  oxidize  carbon 
without  heat  in  the  electric  battery.  The  lecturer  had 
his  apparatus  with  him  and  performed  experiments  be- 
fore the  audience.  He  used  a  cell  of  his  own  invention, 
riates  of  tin  and  platinum  formed  the  electrodes,  and 
the  carbon  being  oxidized  by  contact  with  chemicals, 
eh'Ctricity  was  produced,  as  was  shown  by  attaching  the 
wire  from  the  cell  to  a  motor.  A  thermometer  applied 
at  various  stages  showed  that  no  heat  was  generated: 
hence,  practically,  the  entire  energy  of  the  chemical 
charge  was  converted  into  electricity.  Having  concluded 
this  experiment.  Mr.  Case  brought  out  the  possibility 
of  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  obtaining  electricity  from 
carbon  without  heat,  by  following  plans  analogous  to 
the  methcid  employeil  by  nature  in  the  human  .system.  He  ■ 
drew  attention  to  the  processes  going  mi  in  the  animal 
organism  by  which  the  carbon  is  oxidized  hy  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  haunoglobin  of  the  blood,  which  acts 
as  an  oxygen  conveyor. 

The  iioint  Mr.  Case  spei-ially  dw.dt  upon  was  that 
work  in  the  direction  of  rendering  the  experiment  of 
practical  value  lay  in  the  suitable  iireparation  of  the 
carbon  for  the  oxidizing  material  to  act  upon. 

The  ha>nu.globin  c<dl  was  a  fine  example  of  what  many 
scienti.sts  have,  for  a  long  time,  insisted  upon,  namely, 
that  the  closer  the  processes  of  nature  can  he  approxi- 
mated, the  nearer  and  quicker  they  will  come  to  attain 
tiK'ir  end. 

flAMKLKKS'  IXK.— Take  a  small  (inanlity  oX  dark- 
blue  or  scarlet  diamond  dye.  put  it  into  a  'J-drani  vial 
and  dissolve  in  .glycerin  over  a  lamp:  then  add  about  W 
grains  of  carbolic  acid  crystals,  and  ether  enough  to  Kll 
ihe  vial.  Keep  well  corked,  and  when  reipiired  for  use 
heat  over  a  lamp  and  apply  it  to  the  .-aiM  with  a  ciun- 
iiion  steid  pen. — W.  Dr. 

I'HOTOHKAPHIXC  THK  I  X  V  I  S  1  HL  E  BY 
Srti.VK.— I'rofessor  .\.  F.  McKissii-k.  of  the  Auburn 
Polvtechiiic  Institute.  Alabama,  announces  that  he  has 
liiscovered  that  common  granulated  sugar,  if  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight  for  two  hours,  and  then  placed  in  a  dark 
room  with  a  photographic  plate,  emits  light  enough,  or. 
at  any  rate,  rays  enough  to  photograph  objects  on  the 
plan-  through  a  thickness  of  '2V-!  inches  of  wood.  Fol- 
lowing up  Becqiierers  experiments  with  the  Huorescent 
com]imiiids  of  uranium,  the  professor  tested  a  number 
of  substances,  and  foumi  that  wlute  granulated  sugar 
gave  by  far  the  best  results.  I'rofessor  .McKissick  sug- 
gests that  the  rays  are  not  X  rays,  but  a  connectiug  link 
between  them  and  ordinary  light. 
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Tetanus  Antitoxin. 

One  by  one  tlie  Jiseases  which  have  hitherto  defied  the 
skill  of  physicians  are  yielding  to  the  persistent  attack 
of  modern  science.  Since  the  successful  trealuieut  of 
diphtheria  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  antitoxic  serum 
was  demonstrated— hardly  three  years  ago— it  has  been 
coutidently  predicted  that  sooner  or  Inter  nil  diseases 
which  result  from  the  action  of  a  poison  secreted  in  the 
blood  by  a  special  and  characteristic  bacillus  would  be 
conquered  by  similar  means. 

From  the  evidence  now  presented,  it  would  appear  that 
tetanus,  one  of  the  most  sinister  and  stubborn  of  human 
maladies,  if  not  already  con<iuered,  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  successfully  overcome.  In  the  Deutsche  Medieinische 
Woeheusohrift  (Berlin)  some  time  ago  appeared  a  joint 
announcement  by  I'rot".  Dr.  Von  Behring.  of  diphtlieria- 
antito.xin  fame,  and  I'rofessor  Kuorr.  of  Marburg,  de- 
scribing the  qualities  and  best  methods  of  using  the  new 
tetanus  antitoxin,  which  is  now  prepared  under  govern- 
ment supervision  as  a  commercial  product  by  the  Farb- 
werke  at  Hoechst-oii-Main.  and  offiTed  for  use  by  med- 
ical practitioners  under  the  same  conditions  as  diphtheri.i 
antitoxin  from  the  same  .source. 

Tetiinus,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  exceedingly  painful 
and  hitherto  usually  fatal  disease  caused  by  blood  pois- 
oning, generally  the  result  of  a  wound.  It  is  believed 
by  physicians  to  be  i-aused  by  the  introduction  into  the 
system  of  a  minute  organism  which  rises  from  the 
ground  in  certain  localities,  so  that  the  prevalence  of  te- 
tanus varies  greatly  even  in  different  districts  of  the 
same  countr.v.-  At  all  events,  the  disease  has  its  charac- 
teristic microbe,  which  has  been  recognized,  isolated,  de- 
scribed, and  rei)ro(lured  by  artificial  culture.  The  dis- 
tinctive symptom  of  tetanus  is  a  persistent  spasm  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  aggravated  by  light,  uoise,  or 
other  disturbing  iuHuence  to  which  the  patient  may  be 
subjectffd.  These  spasms  may  affect  any  muscular  por- 
tion of  the  body,  but  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
.  maxillary  muscles  are  principally  attacked,  the  resulting 
malady  is  known  as  lockjaw. 

The  tetanus  antitoxin  described  by  Professor  Behring 
and  Dr.  Knorr  is  similar  in  nature,  action,  and  in  the 
methods  of  its  preparation  to  the  antitoxin  of  diphthe- 
ria. It  is  prepared  and  put  up  for  use  in  two  forms, 
viz.,  as  a  dry  powder,  which  is  used  for  the  treatment 
of  developed  cases  of  tetanus  in  men  and  animals,  and 
as  a  liquid  solution,  which  is  employed  for  prophylactic 
purposes.  Its  strength  or  degree  of  efficiency  is  measured, 
like  that  of  autidiphtheritic  serum,  by  antitoxic  units. 
The  dry  antitoxin  is  designated  as  a  hundredfold  normal 
antitoxin — that  is.  1  gram  of  the  preparation  contains 
100  units  of  antitoxic  power;  in  other  words,  is  suf- 
ficient to  neutralize  100  grams  of  the  normal  poison  of 
tetanus.  It  is  put  up  tor  commerce  in  vials  containing 
5  grams  each,  and  the  contents  of  one  such  vial  are 
theoretically  sufiicient  for  the  cure  of  a  developed  case 
of  tetanus.  It  is  dissolved  in  30  cubic  centimeters  of 
sterilized  water  at  a  temi)erature  of  40°  C,  and  injected 
hypodermically  at  ;>.  single  dose.  In  the  treatment  of 
horses,  the  injection  is  made  into  a  vein,  by  which  the 
full  action  of  the  antitoxin  is  accelerated  by  about 
twenty-four  hours,  and  this  method  of  injection  may 
even  be  employed  with  human  patients  in  very  severe 
cases  or  where  the  treatment  is  commenced  at  a  late 
and  perilous  stage  of  the  disease.  To  insure  favorable 
results,  the  injection  should  be  made,  if  possiVile.  within 
thirt.v-six  hours  after  the  presence  of  tetanus  is  definitely 
indicated.  The  liquid  solution  is  protected  from  contam- 
ination by  germs  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  small  admix- 
ture of  phenol.  The  dry  preparation,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  no  such  antiseptic  while  in  that  form,  but  when 
dissolved  in  water  it  becomes  subject  to  deterioration, 
which  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  1  per  cent, 
of  chloroform. 

The  tetanus  solution   is  of  fivefold   strength,   that  is. 


1  gram  of  the  li(iuid  contains  five  antito.xic  units,  and  in 
this  form  it  is  put  up  in  sealed  Ti-gram  vials.  In  pres- 
ence of  wounds  which  give  reason  to  fear  lockjaw  or 
I  ther  forms  of  tetanus,  a  small  subcutaneous  injection 
of  the  solution  is  made,  the  quantity  used  being  proiwr- 
tionate  to  the  comlition  of  the  patient  and  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  injury  was  receivi-d.  In  all 
cases,  the  wound  should  be  antiseptically  treated,  so  as 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  further  generntion  of 
poison  in  the  blood. 

Tetanus  is  a  disease  of  seldom  occurrence  in  this  sec- 
tion of  (iermany,  and  opportunities  to  test  the  remedy 
in  actual  practice  are  comparatively  rare.  One  such 
case  has  lieen  recentl.v  treated  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  Frankfort,  th<'  record  of  which  is  of- 
licially  and  minutely  given. 

On  the  It'th  of  September  last,  a  coppersmith  (L.  M.), 
25  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  Frankfort,  experienced 
after  exposure  to  thorough  wetting  severe  pains  and 
stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  throat.  Two 
days  after  the  first  symptoms  appeared  he  came  under 
treatment  b.v  a  physician,  who  kept  the  patient  in  bed 
and  administered  chloral  and  salicylate  uf  soda.  The 
symiitoins  of  tetanus  continued  to  develop,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  2'Jtli  of  Seiitember  became  so  marked  and 
violent  that  ou  the  following  day  the  patient  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital.  A  careful  examiimtion  revealed 
a  small  cut  or  scratch  under  the  right  ear.  then  nearly 
healed,  and  so  slight  in  outward  appearance  that  it  had 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  At  the  time  of  admission  to 
the  hospital  the  patient  was  growing  rapidly  worse.  The 
chin  was  twisted  far  to  the  left,  the  head  drawn  back- 
ward and  immovable,  and  the  muscles  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially the  back  and  abdomen,  were  hard  and  tense- 
ly drawn.  The  patient  was  isolated  in  a  dark  room  and 
treated  with  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine,  which 
gave  no  relief.  TIic  slightest  noise  or  disturbance,  such 
as  the  entrance  of  the  physician  or  nurse  into  the  dark- 
ened room,  induced  severe  spasms,  and  the  condition  of 
the  sufferer  continued  to  grow  steadily  worse.  At  i 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October  1  a  prolonged  spasm 
of  intense  severity  left  no  further  doubt  of  a  fully  devel- 
oped case  of  tetanus,  and  half  an  hour  later  5  grains  of 
the  hundred-unit  antitoxin,  dissolved  in  00  grams  of 
water,  were  injected  hypodermically  at  three  places  on 
the  breast. 

During  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  a  slight  but  defi- 
nite improvement  wjis  observed,  and  this  continued 
throughout  the  following  day.  the  spasms  being  fewer 
and 'Of  shorter  duration  than  before  the  antitoxin  had 
been  administered.  This  condition  was  maintained  from 
the  3d  to  the  (!th  of  October,  when  the  acute  symptoms 
gradually  returned,  and  'J  o'clock  in  the  evening,  tie- 
came  so  severe  that  a  second  dose  of  4  grams  of  normal 
antitoxin  was  administered  as  before,  with  the  result 
that  before  the  next  morning  the  muscles  began  to  re- 
lax, the  spasms  became  lighter  and  less  frequent,  and 
from  that  time,  improvement  was  so  rapid  and  sustained 
that  on  the  23d  of  October.-  sixteen  days  after  the  second 
injection  of  antitoxin,  the  patient  was  convalescent,  and, 
at  his  own  request,  was  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

This,  in  the  o|imion  of  the  physicians  in  charge,  was 
a  typical  and  ccmclusive  case,  in  which  life  could  not 
have  been  saved  by  auy  other  treatment  previously 
known,  and  in  which  the  course  of  the  disease  might  un- 
questionably have  been  arrested  and  greatly  shortened 
had  the  antitoxin  been  used  when  the  patient  first  came 
under  medical  treatment  instead  of  ten  days  later,  when 
the  case  had  become  one  of  acute  and  fully  develojicd 
tetanus. 

It  is.  of  course,  too  soon  to  estimate  the  exact  prophy- 
lactic or  therapeutic  observations  in  actual  practice. 
which  will  he  made  as  rapidly  as  the  comparative  rarity 
of  the  disease  itself  will  permit.  Thus  far.  the  antitoxin 
has  been  used  experimeutall.v.  both  in  this  country  and 
in  France,  with  horses,  cattle,  guinea  pigs.  mice.  etc.. 
and  from  these  tests,  and  the  ho.spital  ease  above  de- 
scribed, the  indications  are  that  its  use  entails  no  in- 
jurious result.  The  antitoxin  is  prepared  Avith  extreme 
care,  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  and  control  at  the  im- 
perial testing  laboratory  at  Steglitz.  and  with  this  guar- 
anty is  placed  within  reach  of  bacteriologists  and  med- 
ical practitioners  in  all  countries, — Frank  H.  Mason, 
Consul-General.  Frankfort. 
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I'lI'CAIN  B.— Closely  rolntid  to  ouoain  A.  but  far  k-ss 
toxK-.  )Hi(l  is  rccommonilfil  to  oplitlialniologists  in  2  p<M- 
•cout.  sohitioii. 


SA(il{AI>IX. — A  coiii|H)iiiicl  ccinsisting  of  a  20  prr  ci'iit. 
soluiioii  lit"  cascara  extract,  deprived  of  its  bitter  priuci- 
ple.  to  « liieh  2  iMT  ec-iit.  «t  spirit  of  peppermint  has  been 
£dile<l. 


l'Hl{().\I.\.— Tlie  liydnicliloriile  nf  the  benzyl  ether  of 
niiiriiliine,  the  liydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group  of  mor- 
phine being  replaced  by  the  alcohol  radical  CHjCH;. 
I'enmin  is  given  in  doses  of  0.02  to  0.04  gm.  as  a  seda- 
tive and  also  for  the  relief  of  the  cough  of  consumptives. 


I>IC(>1)KYI^METHAXE.— A  new  condensation.* 
j)roduct  of  codeine  and  formaldehyde,  in  which  two  mide- 
cules  of  the  former  unite  with  one  of  the  latter  with 
separation  of  a  molecule  of  water.  The  hydrochloride 
of  this  base  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  140°  C.  It  is  pmiiosed  to  use  this  new  com- 
pound in  medicine. 


XICKKI-  I']-ATI.\G  FLUID.— The  following  .sohi- 
tiun  is  said  to  deiiosit  rearlily  upon  all  metals.  The  solu- 
tion is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  kilogram  of  nickel  sul- 
phate, 72.">  gm.  of  neutral  ammonium  tartrate  and  5  gm. 
of  tannic  acid  (dissolved  iu  ether)  in  3  to  5  liters  of  hot 
water,  tiltenng  and  adding  water  to  make  20  liters.  The 
solution  n;ust  !<■  neutral. 


l'f»TASSIL"M  I'BKCARBOXATE  is  a  new  bleaching 
agent  recently  brought  out.  According  to  the  Textile 
World,  it  is  the  product  of  the  electrolysis  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  caustic  potash 
iind  free  hydrogen  licing  produced  at  one  pole  and  a  po- 
tassium salt  with  a  hitherto  unknown  acid  tperearbonicj 
at  the  other.  In  the  dry  state  the  new  compound  is  a 
binisli  white,  extreintdy  deliquescent  powder  containing 
a  mixture  of  carbonate,  percarbonate  and  bicarbonate  of 
potassium.  Experts  say  it  seems  suitable  for  the  bleach- 
ing of  wool  and  silk,  but  not  of  cotton.  A  Swiss  factory 
has  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  it,  and.  according 
to  the  authority  cited,  it  is  likely  to  be  put  upon  the 
market  shortly  as  a  new  source  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 


ANTI-IUST  I'RErARATIOX.— A  gentleman  promi- 
nently .•..iinecte*!  with  the  trade  writes  to  Iron  Age  that 
the  following  simple  mixture  may  be  successfully  ap- 
plieil  to  bright  metal  goods  to  keep  them  from  rust  or 
tarnish.  It  is  madi-  of  1  quart  of  good  turpentine  to 
T\hi<h  is  added  ^j  pint  of  dammar  varnish.  Cutlery, 
meelianics"  tools  anil  other  goods  dipped  in  this  dry 
<iuickly,  the  transparent  film  on  the  surface  being,  it  is 
said,  almost  imperceptible.  If  a  tool  or  article  is  partly 
japanned  it  can  be  entirely  covered  as  well.  Some  sam- 
ples on  box  fronts  are  referred  to  as  still  doing  duty  in 
a  store  fitted  up  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  as  good 
contlition  now  as  when  first  covered.  An  article  to  be 
treated  should  be  first  well  wiped  with  a  cleitn  rag  or 
•chamois. 


AKTIKICIAL  OIL  OF  VIOLET.— F.  Fritzsohe 
■&  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  have  prepared  a  new 
synthetic  es.senee  or  oil  of  violets,  which  has  nothing  in 
oommon  with  the  well-known  ionon.  In  concentrated 
condition  it  has  an  odor  reminding  one  of  oil  of  sandal- 
W00.1.  and  not  until  it  is  well  diluted  does  its  violet  odor 
l)ecome  apparent.  The  firm  ])repares  a  20  per  cent,  alco- 
holic solution  for  use  in  perfume  extracts,  admixed  with 
cedrol    for   [lerfuming    soap.     For   preparing   one   kilo   of 


violet  extract  one  gram  of  the  artificial  product  is  neces- 
sary, or  .")  grams  of  the  20  per  cent,  solution;  for  perfum- 
ing 1(K)  kilos  of  soap  .50  or  2.">0  grams  of  the  respective 
solutions.  The  price  of  the  artificial  extract  is  1,4(X) 
marks  (.$350)  per  kilogram,  or  340  marks  i^STt)  per  kilo 
for  the  20  per  cent,   essence. 

SYKI'I'  OF  PIXOL  COMPOUXD.— For  many  years 
past  I>r.  .lames  E.  XIcKeon,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  has 
made  a  cough  ntixture  by  this  name  for  the  want  of  a 
better.     Squibb's   Ephemeris  gives   this   formula: 

Oil  of   iar  (I'ix   Licjuida) 3.7  cc. 

Fluid  extract  of  ipecac 1.>.0  cc. 

C-imphorated  tincture  of  opium 30.0  cc. 

(Jlycerin   (iO.O  cc. 

Syrup  of  wild   cherry 120.0  cc. 

I )istilleil  water   150.0  ec. 

White   sugar    q.   s. 

Rub  up  the  oil  with  I't.'t  grams  of  magnesium  carbo- 
nate, .'uld  the  fluid  extract  ipecac,  camphorated  tincture 
i.pinm  and  water  in  onler — I'ach  gradually — and  then  add 
the  syrup  and  glycerin.  Incorporate  all  well  together 
and  filter.  To  the  filtrate  add  enough  sugar  to  make  the 
product  measure  473°  Cc. 

TO    DISTIXGUISH    BEXZOLE    AXI)    BEXZIX.— 

Owing  to  frequent  errors  made  through  confusion  of  the 
terms  benzene  (benzolel  and  benzine  (petroleum),  I'rof. 
Laiuer  (I'hotog,  Corresp. I  offers  several  tests  which  are 
readily  applicable  bj-  photographers,  chemists  and  phar- 
macists who  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  these  sol- 
vents. 

Coal  tar  benzole  is  colored  carmine  red  on  addition  of 
a  crystal  of  iodine,  while  petroleum  beuzine  is  colored 
violet:  this  test  is  very  reliable,  and  is  even  applicable  in 
admixtures  of  the  two.  To  2  cc.  of  the  benzole  or  ben- 
zine, 3  to  4  drops  of  a  clear,  ethereal  solution  of  sanda- 
rae  (1  :  10)  are  added,  a  permaneut  turbidity  is  imparted 
to  benzine,  while  benzole,  which  is  at  first  turbid,  soon 
clears  up.  The  a<ldition  of  more  saudarac  solution 
causes  the  latter  to  become  turbid.  On  shaking  benzole 
with  tra<-es  of  alcohol  it  becomes  turbid,  while  benzine 
remains  clear. 

A  XEW  DIRECT  BEXEFIT  FROM  IXSECTS.— 
When  Kirby  and  Sp<'nee  wrote  their  chapter  on  "Di- 
rect ben<'fits  derived  from  insects"  and  recorded  the  use 
of  insects  for  food,  the  use  of  honey  from  bees  for  the 
same  jiurpose,  the  use  in  medicine  and  the  arts  and  man- 
ufacturers of  blister  beetles,  insect  galls,  Coccidije  fur- 
nishing lac.  wax  insects  and  the  silkworm,  the  time  had 
hardly  arrived  for  the  extensive  collection  of  ants  for 
the  manufacture  of  formic  acid  or  of  their  pupie  as  food 
for  .song  birds,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  could  hardly 
hare  anticipated  an  industry  which  has  recently  sprung 
up  both  in  France  and  Penusylvania.  and  which  con- 
sists of  the  farming  of  spiders  for  the  purpose  of  stock- 
ing wine  cellars,  and  thus  securing  an  almost  immediate 
coating  of  cobwebs  to  new  wine  bottles,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  great  age.  This  industry  is  carried  on  in 
a  little  French  village  iu  the  Department  of  Loire,  and 
by  an  imported  Frenchiuau  named  Orantaire  on  the 
Lancaster  pike,  four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  This 
Frenchman  raises  P^peira  vulgaris  and  Xephila  plumipes 
in  large  quantities,  and  sells  them  to  wine  merchants  at 
the  rate  of  .«10  per  hundred.— Bulletin  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri- 
culture. 

MEAL-WORMS  IX  SODA  ASH.— During  October 
we  received  from  Dr.  .Tohn  B.  Porter,  consulting  chem- 
ist, of  Glendale,  Ohio,  specimens  of  living  larvae  of  the 
meal  worm,  Tenebrio  obseurus.  in  a  box  of  soda  ash. 
Our  correspondent  wrote  that  they  were  found  in  a  car- 
load of  this  chemical,  the  crtide  sodium  carbonate,  from 
Syracuse.  X.  Y.  They  were  noticed  within  6  or  S  inches 
of  the  bottom,  and  most  numerous  nearer  the  bottom, 
and  especially  at  the  corners  and  edges.  The  men  who 
handle   this  material  make  positive  statement   that   they 
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fi'iMliii'iitly  (iiid  I'tii'K  coiilaiiiiii),'  iiiiiiuMisi'  iiiiiiilicrs  nl' 
iIh'111,  iinil  that  l^rtl■ll  tliry  pciicinili'  iioiiily  twci  feci 
ilitn  Ili4>  iiiiiss.  'riii'y  alsij  slate  that  these  hiiv.e  air 
iiiily  fiiunil  ill  ( (etiilii-f,  Nuvi'iiiliel'  aiKl  Deeeinliir,  ami 
fiiilhcr.  Ihat  nine  they  weie  fiiiuiil  liviiij;  in  hiiTe  iiiliii- 
liers  ill  a  bin  wliieh  hail  been  lull  of  soda  ash  ami  light- 
ly eldsed  fill-  eij.'lil  iiHMilhs.  The  ear  I'niiii  which  oin 
s|ieeiiiieiis  eaiiie  iiiiitaiiieil  Ihuiisaiids  of  liviiit;  and  snim' 

few  dead   larva-,     'flu ly    plaiisilile  explanaliiin   iil'   Ihe 

lU'eseiiee  iif  tile  iiieal->V(iriiis  in  Ihe  soda  ash  is  Ihat  Ihe 
ears  had  pi-evinusly  lieeii  used  in  shippiiiK  iiuniilil  ies  id' 
lueal.  Hour.  Kiain.  "i'  siiiiilar  niateiial  in  whieh  Ihe  iii- 
seets  had  lieeii  lireeilin^.  Tliese  hirvie  attain  appi'nxi- 
uiate  si''>"th  tiiivaid  the  lie^'iiiiiiiiK  of  the  aiiluiiin.  which 
will  explain  thi-ir  liaviiiK  lieeii  found  only  fi-oin  Oelolier 
to  Deeeniliei-.  It  would  lie  impossilile  for  insects  to  feed 
on  soda  ash.  and  the  wonder  is  Ilial  llie  'I'eiielirio  larv:e 
are  able  to  live  at  all  in  so  caustic  .1  sniislaiici'.  — P.ullc- 
tin   r.  S.   Hcpt.   A^-riciilture. 


ruior.Mj.vpio.N  (ir  tki'sink  wink  fko.m  iiik 

FUKSH  STOMACH  ( )F  'nil';  CALK.— At  a  niceliii;; 
of  the  (ilas;:ow  .•iml  \\'csi  of  Scotland  rh.-iniiac<'iilic;il 
Assoeialiou  hehl  on  Feb.  IS  (Ht.  iV  Col.  l)i-.l,  .Mr.  K. 
Urodie  read  a  paper  011  this  siibjecl.  in  which  he  said 
the  subject  of  |H'psiiie  was  of  iiileresi  in  liiin.  fur  lie  li.id 
been  in  the  lialiil  of  prepariiii;  pi'psiiic  wine  from  the 
fresh  stoiiiai-h  of  ihe  ,-.ilr  for  a  ■rood  many  years.  The 
diroetions  j.'ivi  11  for  ilie  prcpaialioii  of  ihe  essence  were, 
he  found,  unsuitable  for  the  wine.  He  prepared  llie 
wine  as  follows:  Oblainiim  the  sloinach  the  same  day 
as  the  aniinal  was  killed,  he  removed  all  the  fat  from  the 
exterior,  then  opened  it  up  and  washed  it  under  a  run- 
ning tap  to  remove  any  fra.ijiiieiils  of  food,  usually  coii- 
sistinj:  of  masses  of  curdled  iiiilli.  After  allowins;  it  to 
drain  a  short  time,  he  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces  and  iml 
into  .-1  wide-iiioiitlied  bottle,  piiltiii^'  in  a  pint  of  wine. 
which  oiii'ht  to  lie  a  j;ood  sherry,  and  allowed  it  to  ni.i- 
ei'rate  for  three  we(>ks  with  occasional  sliakin;.'.  He 
then  added  a  small  i|uaiilily  of  .'icid  hydrochloric  dilule. 
say  Vj  ounce  t.i  each  pint,  .-iml  allowed  tlie  niaeeration 
to  i.'o  on  f(U-  Miiolher  week;  then  siraiued  lhron>.'li  mus- 
lin, and  .ifler  allowiii!;  to  stand  for  a  eonvenieiil  lime 
tillered  throuf;h  paper.  Howi'Ver.  the  result  was  a 
iH'autiful  tvaiispari'iit  preparation  wliidi  should  mil  re- 
quire boric  acid  to  preserve  it.  He  tested  the  ciirdlilif; 
activity  of  some  the  da.v  before,  which  was  made  last 
July,  and  found  that  'i  dram  curdled  lli  ounces  of  milk 
in  the  space  of  four  niiniitos.  and  in  the  other  four  it  had 
set  it  into  a   i^ood.  tirni  laird. 


CdNSTlUCTlON  nV  A  MODEI,  PHARMACY 
LAW.-  I'rof.  .1.  U.  Heal  prcseutecl  a  paper  at  the  laic 
meetiiifr  of  the  .\iiieriiaii  I'liarniaceutical  Assoeialiou. 
at  Mnnire.il.  in  which  the  ^'rouiiil  taken  was.  that  siiici' 
it  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  the  jiraetice  of 
Iiharmacy  could  ever  be  ref:ulated  ill  the  fuited  States 
by  national  lei-'islation.  a  wise  plan  would  be  the  jirepa- 
ratinn  of  a  Lreiieral  form  of  law  to  be  reconiineiided  for 
adopliou  by  the  several  States,  with  such  moditications 
and  detail  a.'.  iiii;;ht  be  necessar.v  to  adapt  it  to  local  eon- 
dirions  and  biiiij:  it  into  harmoiiy  with  the  various  Stale 
constitutions.  The  iuiniediate  jilaii  proposed  was  the  aii- 
poiiitnieiit  of  a  committee  to  commnnic'ate  with  the  pliar- 
iiiaei  iit;e-il  boards,  associations  and  cidU'fCes  of  tlh' 
Fiiited  States  and  Canada,  reiiucsliiif;  their  co-operation 
in  the  ]ireparation  of  such  model,  the  form  thus  compiled 
to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  association 
at  its  next  annual  meetiiifr.  Action  was  taken  upon  the 
question  by  referriiif.'  it  to  the  Committee  on  Kducatioii 
and  I.,eKisIatioii.  which  conimiltee  has  now  in  prepara- 
tion a  plan  of  procedure  whieh  it  hopes  shortly  to  put 
into  operation.  Such  a  jieneral  form  or  model,  says 
I'lof.  Beal  lin  Dr.  Cire.)  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  its  creation,  must  be  carefull.v  constructed  both 
in   idaii   and    in   ilelail,   and   he  discusses    briefly    some   of 


Ihe  •leiieral  principles  whieh  should  he  considered  in  its 
prepii ration.  ICxperieme  is  the  only  safe  jrui'le.  and 
ilicoiy  should  wait  upon  it.  A  model  such  as  this  is  in- 
iiiided  to  be  is  not  the  place  for  experiment,  and  all 
new  and  untried  provisions  should  he  seaiined  with 
sharpest   scrutiny   before   receiviin;   admission. 

Ii  Is  possible  to  (ind  within  the  present  ]>liiiriinicy  laws 
of  Ihe  I'liited  States  provisions  bearinir  upon  almost 
every  conceivable  point  in  iiharinaey  leKislalioii.  .V 
model  wisely  frameil  will  contain  only  such  provisions 
as  have  .ilready  been  tricil  and  fmind  eHicieiit.     By   pro- 

cceiiiii:;  in  this  manner  the   model   would   In striieted 

exclusively  of  tried  and  tested  materials,  and  its  eon- 
stnietion  would  involve  simply  a  careful  examination  of 
existiiif;  le;rislation  and  the  selection  of  those  provisions 
which  liiive  been  found  to  work  well  in  jiractice.  A  law 
Ihiis  conservatively  framed  would  possess  the  eontideiice 
bnili  of  iiliarmaeisls  and  public,  and  be  assured  of  a 
s|iec(ly  ^reneral  ai-ceptaiice.  while  a  lueasure  proposim? 
new  anil  radicil  features  would  be  received  with  hesita- 
tion, and  if  after  eiiactmeiit  in  one  or  I  wo  Stales  should 
be  found  faulty  in  a  few  leadin;;  iiartieulars.  would  be 
ciilirely  discrediled.  If  made  il|i  of  the  best  features  to 
bi  found  ill  the  present  laws,  it  will  be  a  siilheient  ad- 
vance for  this  decade.  ;iiid  will  be  c|uite  as  much  as  the 
prcsciil    ciiiidiiioii    of   public  opinion    will   tolerate. 

The  framers  should  keei>  steadily  ill  mind  the  fact  that 
jiharmacy  losrislation  can  be  justified  upon  no  other 
^•roiind  than  that  of  public  policy.  I'liarmacy  laws  are 
not  enaciecl  for  the  iiroteetion  of  pharmacists,  but  for 
the  protection  of  the  State.  Care  should  be  taken,  there- 
fore, that  nothing',  either  in  the  essential  provisions  of 
llic>  law  or  in  the  manner  of  their  statement,  should  be 
ill  the  l<'asi  siiuicestive  of  an  attempt  to  legislate  iu 
r-ivoi-  ,.f  a  particular  class,     niose  who  have  had  pxpe- 

riciicc    ill    il xeciilion   of  such   laws   know   with   what  ' 

jealousy  iliey  are  resarded  b.v  courts  and  juries,  and 
Willi  wh.it  slri<-tiiess  they  are  construed.  .\  law  which 
eillier  in  its  niatti'r  or  its  form  is  suf.'jrestive  of  monop- 
oly cannot  receive  the  cordial  support  of  either  courts  or 
public,  and  without  tliese  siijiports  its  proper  enforee- 
iiicnl   is  imjiossible. 

II  is  probably  true  that  the  pharmaoisfs  condition 
miller  a  good  law  iirojierly  administered  will  be  better 
lliaii  under  a  poor  law  or  under  none  at  all,  but  his  bpt- 
lerminl  niiisl  be  iliat  which  he  is  entitled  to  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  as  the  i-esult  of  his  obeying  and  hav- 
ing all  others  to  render  strict  nbeilience  to  law.  The 
benefit  to  iibarniacy  is  and  must  always  remain  merely 
iniidental  lo  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  law  should  not  only  provide 
ag:iiiist  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  by  incompetent 
[lersons.  but  shiutld  also  require  of  licentiates  that  they 
eoniliict  iheir  business  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
public  interest.  Too  many  pharmacists,  while  anxious 
Ihat  they  alone  .should  be  permitted  to  handle  medicinal 
siibsiancis.  yet  view  as  burdiuisome  ever.v  provision  of 
the  law  which  places  a  positive  requirement  uiani  them, 
and  conceive  tliemselves  desperately  "law-ridden"  be- 
c.iiise  Ihiy  ,ire  required  to  keep  registered  clerks  and 
iccord  jHiison  sales.  Their  neglect  or  evasion  of  these 
provisions  is  not  only  reiirehensible  in  itself,  but  fur- 
nishes an  excuse  for  the  violations  of  law  by  the  gen- 
eral  merchant. 

If  the  law  gives  the  pharmacist  exclusive  privileges  it 
must  also  impose  u|ioii  him  the  obligatiiui  of  exercis- 
ing  lliose  privileges  for  the   general  good. 

If  tli<>  law:  is  to  reach  practical  results  its  framers 
must  not  put  themselves  too  far  in  advance  of  public 
opinion.  They  should  rememlier  that  the.v  are  not  con- 
structing a  measure  for  the  government  of  an  ideal 
slate  of  societ.v.  but  for  the  present  very  complex  and 
imperfect  social  organization:  conseqiientl.v  the  law  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  not 
undertake   a   readjustment   of  society   to   its  own   stand- 
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urd.  Only  lliosp  laws  are  well  gi-ouudcj  which  i.oirectly 
reprfsout  pulilic  opinion.  A  jiulicimisly  (.Dnstiuoted 
luaotnumt  may  U-ad  Uio  public  thought.  Imt  it  cannot 
force  it.  Masses  of  men  move  slowly,  and  the  wise  leg- 
islator is  the  one  who  neither  moves  too  far  in  ad- 
xance  of  the  puhlic  mind  nor  lags  too  far  liehind.  The 
common  mistake  of  reformers  is  in  trying  to  accomplish 
ill  a  year  what  should  require  a  decade,  and  thus  in 
.ittempting  too  much  lose  all.  It  wiuild  he  better  to  pre- 
pare a  form  of  law  which  shall  represent  a  moderate 
advance  over  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  have 
it  become  effective  by  enactment,  than  to  construct  one 
theoretically  perfect,  but  impossible  of  adoption  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  yet. 

The  law  should  U-  as  simple  in  its  suucturc  and  as 
little  involveil  in  its  composition  as  possible.  Ky  this 
it  is  meant  that  the  methods  provided  for  carrying  the 
law  into  effect,  as  the  registration  of  licentiates,  pros- 
ecution of  offenders,  etc.,  should  not  be  cumbersome, 
and  should  be  as  free  from  complication  as  they  can 
be  made.  If  the  machinery  of  the  law  be  heavy  an^l 
nnwieldly.  the  chances  are  that  it  will  require  so  much 
of  the  energies  of  the  board  to  set  it  in  motion  as  to  leave 
no  suri>lus  for  the  i>roduetion  of  effective  work. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  law  should  not  contain 
Ml  much  of  detail.  Some  parts  of  the  statute  must 
necessarily  be  specific,  but  what  is  objectionable  is  the 
introduction  of  a  m.iss  of  petty  details  dealing  with  mat- 
ters that  shoulil  be  left  to  the  intelligence  and  discretion 
of  the  board.  Such  minutiie  are  not  only  useU'ss  to  the  . 
ailniinistration  of  the  law,  but  may  freiiueutly  enable 
violators  to  escape  conviction  by  the  interposition  of 
some  technical  defense  based  upon  the  turn  of  some 
doubtful  sentence  dealing  with  matters  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

Kvery  provision  should  be  clear  cut  iiud  unmistakable 
in  meaning.  Each  clause  should  be  framed  with  the 
most  thoughtful  care,  and  should  e.\press  just  what  is 
intended  and  not  an  iota  more. 

This  rule  has  hitherto  been  most  honored  in  its  breach. 
Some  existing  statutes  are  so  involved  in  rheir  language 
that  it  is  only  by  the  most  careful  study  that  any  one 
is  able  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  their  meaning,  and 
even  then  with  many  misgivings  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  interiiretation.  A  statute  the  execution  of  whicn 
must  always  wait  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  productive  of  endless  litigation  and 
is  of  doubtful   benefit. 

The  grant  of  powers  to  the  pharmae.v  board  should 
be  made  in  unambiguous  terms,  the  definition  of  the  acts 
which  shall  constitute  offenses  against  the  law  should  be 
clear  and  certain,  and  every  essential  provision  of  the 
law  expressed  in  such  statements  as  will  not  admit  of 
doubtful   construction. 

Equally  as  necessary  as  clearness  of  expression  and 
certainty  of  statement  is  logical  order.  Not  only  shouM 
the  separate  provisions  of  the  statute  be  conceived  and 
stated  with  all  the  clearness  possiiili'.  but  their  order  and 
arrangement    in   the   secti'.»ns  are  of    imin'i-tance. 

In  many  of  the  i>resent  laws,  in  aihlition  to  nume- 
rous ambiguities  of  stateineut.  the  separate  provisions 
are  entirely  without  logical  onler.  but  have  been  thrown 
together  in  haphazard  fashion,  without  connection,  cor- 
relation or  agrei'ineiil.  \\'ithiu  the  cmpass  of  a  single 
paragraph  may  often  be  found  provisions  relating  to  the 
most  diver.se  stilijects.  as  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
board,  the  requirements  for  registration,  the  definition 
and  punishment   of  offenses  against  the  law,  etc.,  etc. 

Without  .•ittempting  a  minute  classification  the  follow- 
ing is  offered  as  a  natural  division  of  the  proper  sul)ject 
matter  of  a   phannac.v   law: 

1.  Provisions  relating  to  the  board  of  [iharmacy,  its 
constitution,  powers  and  duties,  financial  support,  etc. 

2.  Provisions  relating  to  registratinn  ami  the  <iuali- 
lications  of  lieeiiti.ites. 

3.  Provisions  affecting  the  relations  of  the  pharmacist 
to  the  [mblic.  as  the  sale  ami  record  of  poisons,  adul- 
terations and  sophistications,  the  sale  of  alcoholic  iMjuors 
and   narcotics,   etc. 

4.  Penal  provisions,  defining  offenses  against  the  law, 
and  prescriliiiig  the  ir  ptinishinent. 


Iodoform  SubsHtute. 

Dr.  Koebl  reviews  a  number  of  the  more  valuable  so- 
called  substitutes  for  iodoform  as  to  their  aclnal  value 
ill  aiai.'-eptie  surgery. 

loD.VI,  (Tetra-iodo-pyrrol). — .Vs  a  wound  anlisepti<',  it 
is  of  less  general  value  than  iodoform:  however,  it  is 
an  excellent  deodorant,  and  promotes  the  healing  process. 
TKK'HLOKPUENOL.— When  the  dry  powder  is 
dusted  over  granulations  a  renewal  of  the  bandage  is 
ri'iidered  niine<essary  ui>  till  the  eighth  day.  The  p<-cu- 
liar  penetrating  odor  of  this  preparation  is  entirelv 
masked    by   addition  of  oil  of   lavender. 

TUIUKO.MPHEXOI.,  is  an  unusually  active  disinfec- 
tant, which  hastens  the  .separatimi  of  sloughing  male- 
rial.     When  freely  applied  it  exerts  a  caustic  effect. 

TKIHUO-MPHENOLBISJirTH.— In  action  this  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  and  is  also  employed  internally  as 
an   intestinal   antiseptic. 

St>Z()U)I><»L  S.VLTS.— Of  these  various  salts,  the  so- 
diuiii  sozoiodolate  is  the  best  antiseptic:  it  is  well  toler- 
ated by  the  skin  and  causes  burning  only  on  mucus  sur- 
faces, while  the  potassium  salt  is  more  irritating. 
Wounds  should  not  be  treated  with  this  antiseptic.  The 
nieicuiy  salt  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  powerful  but  caus- 
tic antiseptic,  while  the  zinc  salt  resembles  the  sodium 
colllpollllil, 

ZINC  SILFOCAKBOLATK  is  void  of  toxic  or  caus- 
tic I'roiierties:  it  stops  suppuration  and  heals  rapidly. 

SrLF.VMlXtJI-  iThio-oxy-di-pheiiylamin)  is  very  well 
adapted  as  a  dcsiccaut,  being  non-toxic,  non-irritating 
and    deodorizing. 

.VHISTOI,  (Dithymol-di-iodide).— .Vlthoiigh  it  posses- 
ses but  feeble  antiseptic  properties,  it  does  not  cause 
pain,  irritates  less  than  iodoform,  and  serves  well  iu 
minor  surgical  operations  because  of  its  innocent  nature. 
Kri'HoRIX  (Pheuyl-urethane)  is  nse<l  mostly  in  the 
form  of  an  antiseptic  ointment  in  (ie<-iibitiis.  burns, 
sores,   etc. 

PYOKTAXIN  (Blue)  forms  a  nontoxic  aniiseptic 
wiiiili   is  objectionable  because  of  its  staining. 

DERMATOL  (Bismuth  subgallate).— By  protracted 
use  it  requires  caution,  .since  light  inflammatory  symp- 
toms appear.  To  check  the  secretions  of  fresh  wounds 
and  drying  them  dermatol  answers  very  well. 

S.VI.OL. — This  interferes  with  the  development  of  bac- 
terial life,  and  may  be  used  as  antiseptic  dusting  pow- 
der in  sindlar  instances  as  cited  under  euphorin. 

ElUOPHEX  (I.so-bntyl-ortho-cresyl-iodide).  —  Like 
iodoform,  it  is  antiseptic:  it  diminishes  the  secretions,  is 
luemostatic  and  anodyne   in  effect. 

(;U.\I.\C't>L  ('IXXA.M.\TE  possesses  strong  antisep- 
tic properties,  and  favors  the  rapid  healing  of  abscesses. 
THIOl'oK.M    (Di-thio-salicylate   of    bismuth).— In    its 
effect  thioform  resembles  dermatol.  but  is  less  frequently 
i-mployed. 

H  )KETIX  (sodo-oxy-chinolin-sulfonie  acid). — Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Koebl.  this  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  antiseptics 
since  because  of  its  insolubility  decomposition  takes 
place  slowly,  and  it  is  entirely  non-toxic. 

AIKOL  ((Jxy-iodo-gallate  of  bismuth). — .\ii  antiseptic 
of  equal  value  to  iodoform.  It  dries  the  surface  of  the 
wound   rajiidly.    and  facilitates  granulation. 

lODOl-'oKMIX.— Superior  to  all  iodoform  substitutes 
because  of  its  incomparable  deodorizing  [lower.  In  its 
deconniosition  iodoform  is  liberated. 

X<  )S01'I1E.\  (Tetra-iodo-phenol-phtahMUl.— A  non- 
toxic antiseptic  specially  adapted  for  disinfecting  mouth 
and  nasal  cavities. 

THOPACOCAIXE  HYDROCUI-OHIDE.  —  Highly 
recMiiimeiided  as  a  local  aUiVsthetic:  has  been  recom- 
nieiided  as  a  cheaper  and  effe<-tual  substitute  for  cocaine 
and  eueaine.  It  is  less  toxic,  stronger  amesthetic  and 
more  stable  than  the  above  mentioned   remedies. 

.VRCEXTOL  (C,,H„.X.  OH.  A,,).— .\  compound  of  sil- 
ver and  oxychinoliu,  emphiyed  as  an  antiseptic  iu  oint- 
ment form  in  treatment  of  lues;  iu  solution  for  gonor- 
rlioa. 
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Question  Box 

The  object  ot  this  department  Is  to  furnish  oar  subscribers  wHh 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  (• 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc 

Keauests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  aa* 
AtioNVnOVS  COMMUNfCATlONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 

Unanswered. 

(I.  H.I  Miiiiic.  Sec  rules  :i|i|il.viii«  ((i  niiiiii.viiUMis  cur- 
ri-K|iiiiiilrnts  .•mil  iioii-suliscrilji  rs  :it  llio  lic-iil  nf  lliis  ili- 
liiirtinciit. 

Formula  Wanted. 

(B.  S.  S.)   "Siicc'il  Siistiiiiiiiii;  Elixir."   fnr  r;i.st  lior.scs. 

Baking  Powder. 

(A.  S.  U.i  Sif  this  jmiiniil.  Dec.  24.  ISfli;.  ],iij,'v  .^2(1. 

Lanollne  Cream. 

(C.  S.  1).|  Sci'  rnniml.-is  ill  this  ,ii.m-ii:il.  Ki'b.  11,  l.S!)7. 
imj-'i'  17<1. 

Soda  Water  Formulas. 

(Sniiscrilicri  Wc  cxiirct  (o  imlilisli  very  .soon  soiiii'  iivw 
foniiiil.is  I'm-  soilii  wMti'i-  drinks.  Tlioy  will  Mpin'iir  in 
time  for  the  coining  soilii  so:ison,  iiinl  we  lidii'vi-  llicy  will 
bo  of  till-  iliiiriictci-  yon  ili'siro. 

Lactated  Pepsin  Preparations 

(('.  W.  K.I  \Vr  cnnnot  fiivc  you  the  fru-ninliis  for  tlio 
propriptiiry  piipariitions.  The  National  Forni\ilary  gives 
formulas  for  two  pepsin  preparations,  containiiiR  lactic 
acid,  diastase,  etc.  Sec  fnrnmlas  in  the  revised  edition  of 
that  work.  Nos.  '>9  «'oinponnd  Elixir  of  Pepsiiil  .nnil  ■-\'27 
(Compound  I'owdor  of  Pepsin^. 

Interstate  and  Diploma  Registration, 

(C.  E.  I'.i  Sec  last  issue  of  this  journal,  page  303. 
The  Now  York  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  registers 
without  examination  upon  payment  of  the  fee,  applicants 
luildins  certificates  by  examination  from  the  other 
boards  of  pharmacy  in  the  State,  viz.:  New  York  (Mfy, 
Kiii.gs  County  and  Erie  County. 

Elixir  Saw  Palmetto  and  Sandalwood  Compound. 

iV.  A.  L.)  The  following,  under  the  above  title,  is  from 
(Jriftith's  "Non-Seeret  Formulas:" 

Fluid  extract  saw  palmetto 2     ounces 

Oil  sandalwood    Vi  ounce 

Alcohol    VVi  ounces 

Simple  elixir,  enough  to  make 16     ounces 

We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  proprietary  article 
you  name, 

California  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  College    Graduates. 

(C.  S.  D.)  The  California  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  al- 
lowed to  register  graduates  holding  diplomas  from 
regularly  incorporated  colleges  or  schools  of  pharmacy, 
and  who  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  practical  expe- 
rience before  receiving  such  diplomas.  AVhy  not  refer 
your  query  to  the  secretary  of  the  board.  John  H.  Daw- 
son, Valencia  street,  comer  Twenty-third.  San  Fran- 
cisco? 

Antlphloglstlne. 

(D.  A.  B.l  "Antipblogistine"  is  a  proprietary  prepara- 
tion recommended  b.v  the  manufacturers  as  a  "local 
proph.vlaetie  and  curative  for  sujierficial  or  deep  inflam- 
mation." It  is  described  as  a  "paste,  about  the  color 
and  consistency  of  putty.  It  is  spread  on  the  skin  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  inucli  the  same  as  mortar  is 
spread  on  the  lath,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  nearly 
dry — 12  to  48  hours."     \Ve  cannot  give  the  formula. 

Coloring  Hair  Oil  Red. 

I\V.  A.  C.l  Your  preparation  of  hair  oil  nia.'^  be  col- 
ored red  with  alkanet  root  or  alkanin.  The  quantity  of 
alkanet  root   necessary  depends  upon   the  shade  of  red 


ilesireil.  As  a  "starler."  digest  in  H  ounces  of  castor  oil 
••iliont  V/.^  or  2  drams  of  alkanet  root  for  three  or  f<iur 
hours,  anil  strain.  Yon  can  then  add  your  other  ingre- 
ilieiits.  The  [tropoi'tions  gi\i'ii  are  those  usually  em- 
ployed  for  a  pint  of  linishi'd  proiliici.  If  the  resulting 
lint  is  not  satisfactory,  ii.se  iinire  or  less  of  the  coloring 
siitisiance. 

Potassium  Iodide  and  Codeine  Sulphate. 

ill.  and  /.I  ask  if  a  chemical  change  lakes  |ilaee  when 

this  prescription  is   compounded: 

.\iiimoniiiin  muriate 1  dram 

I'ot.issiiMn   iodide 1  drain 

( 'oileiiie    sulphate    lit  grjiins 

Syinp  wild  clierry    2  ounces 

.Syrnp    lolu    .'i  ounces 

Water,  enough  lo  make (i  ounces 

Yes.     Potassium    iodide    is    incompatible    willi    codeini? 

sulphate,  an  insidnble  comiiound  being  precipit.-ited.     The 

mixture  should  not  be  dispensed. 

Pressure  of  Oas  In  Steel  Soda  Water  Founts. 

ii>.  .uiil  Z.I  You  can  e.isily  draw  soda  water  from  your 
apparatus  liy  placing  the  steel  tanks  containing  the  car- 
bon.ateil  water  directly  underneath  in  the  basement.  Ex- 
perienced "soda  chargers"  inform  us  that  the  distance 
of  12  feet  or  so  between  the  tank  or  fount  and  the  ap- 
IMratns  makes  but  little  difference  in  the  pra<'tical  op- 
eration of  the  soda  fountain.  See  that  your  pipe  cou- 
neclions  are  all  right,  each  coupling  being  properly  wash- 
ered  and  screwed  up  tight.  The  tanks  containing  the 
water  should  be  charged  to  about   I'm  pounds. 

Bleaching  Cotton  Goods. 

II  >.  iV  Z.I  want  to  bleach  a  piece  nf  ihirk  brown  cotton 
goods  so  that   it  may  be  dyed  a  lighter  color. 

We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  character  of  the 
dye  used  in  coloring  the  goods  dark  brown,  hut  it  i» 
iiuile  likely  the  following  process  ma.v  answer  your  pur- 
pose' Make  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleach- 
ing powderl  in  water,  allow  to  settle,  and  draw  off  the 
<dear  liquid.  Itinse  the  goods  in  clean  water  containing, 
about  5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pass  them 
slowly  through  the  bleaching  solution.  They  should  then 
bo  w<'ll  rinsed  in  water  containing  a  little  carbonate  of 
.soda.  To  remove  all  of  the  color  it  may  be  necessary  tO' 
allow  the  cloth  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  the  bath. 

Witch  Hazel  Liniment. 

(C.l  We  know  of  no  specific  formula  under  this  title. 
Distilled  extract  of  witcli  hazel  is  often  used  either  alone 
or  III  combination  as  a  lotion  or  embrocation,  and  some- 
linics  the  tincture  or  fluid  extract  is  combined  directly 
with  other  liniments.    Here  are  some  formulas: 

(1)  Spirit  of  ammonia 5  parts 

Camphor   2  parts 

Tiiieture  of  capsicum 5  parts 

Al.ohol 34  parts 

Distilled  extract  witch  hazel 10  parts 

i2l   Fluid  extract  witch  hazel 2  ounces 

Soup  liniment,  U.S.  P 14  ounces 

I'-U   Fluid  extract  witch  hazel 1  ounce 

L.-iudanum 1  ounce 

Liiiinieiit   belladonna    3  ounces 

Dilute   alcohol    3  ounces 

Tile    preparations   made    from   the    first   two   formulai; 

may  be  used  for  intiTnal  administration  in  doses  (diluted) 

'•r   ten    lo   iliirty   minims. 


Grammar  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

iF.  I.  ,'<.l  wishes  to  know  if  the  grammar  of  the 
F.  S.  P.  title  "(Ipii  Pulvis"  is  correct.  This  is  trans- 
lateil  in  the  English  title  as  "powdered  opium."  In  our 
opinion  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  incorrect,  for  they 
do  not  correspond.  "Opii  Pulvis"  is  to  be  rendered 
"powder  of  opium,"  "Opii"  being  the  genitive  case  (or 
possessive),  and  "Pulvis"  in  the  nominative.  "Powder 
of  opium."  therefore,  is  not  correctly  rendered  by  "pow- 
ilered  opium"  as  the  English  equivalent.  To  make  the 
Latin  fit  the  translation  both  Latin  words  should  be  iir 
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the  nouiinntive  case,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 

tlu'  English  tit  the  lyiitiii.  it  shoviUl  read  "iiowiUt  of 
oi)iiiiu."  Hut  this  powder  of  opium  is  not  chtssed  anions 
tlif  r.  S.  V.  powders,  and  we  lielieve  the  titli'  should 
he  altered  so  as  to  read''  powdered"  instead  of  "powder 
of."  Perhaps  the  lueniliers  of  the  Revision  Committee 
can  show  us  to  he  in  ilie  wrons  in  'his  reasoning,  and 
we  suKjiesl   that  you  eomniunieate  with  them. 

Esseace  of  Ratafia. 

iL.  C  .'>.l  "Katalia'  is  a  urm  applied  to  a  Havuring 
essence,  the  basis  of  whieh  is  essential  oil  of  bitter  al- 
mond. Aeeordinp  to  one  authoril.v.  peach  kernels  are 
properly  the  source  of  ratatia.  but  any  of  the  other  sub- 
stances yielilinp  bitter  almond  oil  is  used.  The  name 
"ratalia"  is  also  applied  in  i-'rance  as  a  common  generic 
term  to  a  variety  of  liqueurs  compounded  of  spirit,  sugar 
and  the  odoriferous  and  Havorinp:  principles  of  vegeta- 
bles, more  particularly  to  those  liqui'urs  containing  the 
juices  of  recent  fruits,  or  the  kernels  of  apricots,  cher- 
ries or  iieaehes.  De  Brevan  says  the  term  is  applied 
very  loosely,  hut  almost  all  of  the  liqueurs  made  liy  in- 
infusion  are  known  under  the  name  "ratatias,"  this 
nu'ihod  of  lueparatiou  being  applied  to  some  substances, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the  perfume  by  distil- 
lation with  either  alcohol  or  water.  lu  the  formula  for 
"dry  shampoo"  (Era  Formulary  No.  2,1281,  where  es- 
sence of  ratafia  is  direcieil.  you  may  use  essence  of  bit- 
ter almond  or  any  suitable  odoriferous  substance. 


l€tdo-Ferrated  Cod  Liver  Oil  la  Capsules. 

(H.  S.  S.I  To  till  capsules  with  a  mixture  of  ferrous 
iodide  and  cod  liver  oil  you  should  first  dissolve  the  fer- 
rous iodiile  in  the  oil  by  means  of  heat  on  the  water  bath 
and  filter.  This  process  is.  however,  open  to  some  objec- 
tion, as  the  product  is  not  always  uniform.  Dieterich 
jiroposes  a  method  by  which  anhydrous  ferrous  iodide  is 
formed  which  dissolves  easily  in  cod  liver  oil.  His 
method   is: 

Iron,   in   fine   pnwder    2  parts 

Iodine    4  parts 

Ether    10  parts 

Cud  liver  oil  to  make 1.000  parts 

Triturate  the  iron,  iodine,  ether  and  40  parts  of  cod 
liver  oil  together  until  a  black  mixture  results.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oil  is  then  added  to  make  1.000  parts. 
The  product  .should  be  filtered.  It  contains  about  5  parts 
of  ferrous  iodide  to  the  1.00<1  of  oil.  Of  course  the 
quantity  of  ferrous  iodide  in  the  above  can  be  adjusted 
to  strength  desired.  The  filling  of  capsules  with  the 
oil  is  quite  easily  accomplished  in  the  usual  manner  by 
means  of  a  pipette. 

Cathartic  Elixir. 

(D.  &  Z.)  An  elixir  containing  the  substances  in  the 
proportions  you  name  may  he  made  as  follows: 

Cascara  sagrada    2%  ounces 

Senna 1%  ounces 

Blue  Hag   1      dram 

1  •auilelicm    -. . .  .    V,  ounce 

Butternut  bark   U,  ounce 

I.iiorice  root i^  ounce 

F{ochelle  salt   11^  ounces 

Siidium  sulphate  li^  ounces 

.\lei)hol 1  "  ounce 

Water    q.  s. 

Simple  elixir,  enough  to  make 1       pint 

Ueduce  the  crude  drugs  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  ex- 
haust with  boiling  water,  to  obtain  about  nine  ounces 
of  the  infusion,  and  cool.  .\dd  1  fl.  ounce  alcohol,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  while  (about  24  hours): 
pour  off  the  eh'ar  liquid,  and  in  it  dissolve  the  Rochellc 
salt  and  .sodium  sulphate.  Add  enough  simple  elixir  to 
make  1  pint.  The  menstruum  of  this  preparation  must 
be  largely  aqueous  in  nrder  tii  ilissolve  the  salts.  Or. 
if  desired,  an  elixir  may  be  made  from  the  tluid  extracts 
of  the  crude  drugs,  after  the  process  for  corai«jund  ca- 
th.irtic  elixir  of  the  National   Formulary   (No.  4."!.   Re- 


vised Edition).    These  preparations  are  never  clear  or 

transparent,  should  never  be  filtered,  and  they  should  al- 
ways be  shaken  whenever  they  are  dispensed  or  admin- 

isteri'd. 

Flashlight  Powder. 

I.I.   S.   K.I 

1.1   -Magnesium  powder <>  ounces 

I'otassium  chl. irate    12  (unices 

.Vniiniiiny    sulphide    2  ouiuh.'s 

Mix  tln>m,  Isc  from  ",">  to  l.'id  gr.iins  of  the  inixlun- 
at  a  time. 

2.1  I'lirihase  1  iiiince  magnesium  powder  and  1  ounce 
of  negative  gun  cotton  from  dealers  in  photographic  ma- 
terial: place  on  a  dustpan  enough  cotton  when  pulled 
<uit  to  measure  3^2  inches  in  diameter.  Sjirinkle  it  over 
with  2(1  grains  of  magnesium  powder,  to  form  a  thin, 
even  film.  Lay  over  the  magnesium  thus  arranged  a 
very  thin  layer  of  gun  cotton.  Connect  to  the  hunch  of 
cotton  a  small  fuse  of  twisted  cotton  about  C  inches  long, 
so  that  it  will  extend  to  the  side  of  the  dustpan.  Then 
set  the  pan  on  a  step-ladder  near  the  object,  and,  when 
ready,  light  the  gun  cotton  fu.se  wilh  a  match,  when 
instantl.v  a  brilliant  flash  will  ensue. 

3.)  Chlorate  potassium   2.'i  parts 

Yellow  prussiate  potassium .3  parts 

Sugar     2  parts 

Aluminiini   powder   10  parts 

flair  Curling  Preparatloa. 

(W.  H.  S.i 

1.)  Carlionati'  jiotasli .    2  drams 

Water  of  ainmonia    1  dram 

Glycerin    4  drams 

Alcohol    12  drams 

Rose   water   IS  fl.  ounces 

Mix  together.  Moisten  the  hair:  adjust  it  loo>ely,  when 
it  curls  upon  drying. 

2.1   Saccharated  solution  of  lime 2      drams 

Mucilage   of   acacia 4     drams 

Essence  of  rose   la  dram 

Water,  to  make (j  "  ounces 

3.1  Mucilage  of  quince  .seed  ma.v  be  used  as  a  bando- 
line, or  tincture  l>enzoin  with  a  little  washed  sulphur  and 
oil  of  sweet  almonds. 

4.)  Make  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  in  rose 
water.  Add  a  small  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  dissolved 
in  alcohol  as  a  preservative  agent. 

5.)  Borax  2  ounces 

Gum  arable   1  dram 

Hot  water  (not  lioiling) 1  quart 

Mix  and  as  soon  as  the  ingredients  are  dissolved  add 

Spirits  of  camphor \\<2  ounces 

6.)   Resin    8  grains 

Alcohol 4  ounces 

Dissolve  and  add  perfume  (j.  s. 


Precifiitates  la  Fluid  Extracts. 

(A.  A.  .1.1  You  ask  if  precipitations  in  fluid  extracts 
materially  change  their  value,  and  whether  such  precip- 
itations cannot  l>o  prevented.  To  answer  these  question-i^ 
we  would  have  to  publish  all  that  has  been  written,  and 
it  is  a  vast  amount,  during  many  years  past.  In  brief, 
however,  the  cause  of  precipitation  in  fluid  extracts  is 
often  the  choice  of  a  menstruum  or  solvent  of  a  strength 
not  exactly  adapted  to  the  drug.  Or,  too,  precipitation 
may  be  a  natural  characteristic  of  some  of  the  principle.^ 
present,  or  because  of  chemical  changes  undergone 
through  keeping  of  the  drug,  or  through  exposure  to  light 
or  air.  Then,  accidental  additions  may  cause  altera- 
tions of  this  character.  In  fact,  the  range  of  causes  of 
such  precipitati(ui  is  an  extremely  wide  on  ■.  Sometim.'S 
the  turliidity  or  precipitation  is  of  no  particular  signifi- 
cance, as  such  sediment  consists  of  indeterminate,  inert, 
organic  substances  of  no  therapeutic  value.  But  some- 
times there  is  a  separation  of  active  principles,  perhaps 
preci]iitation  of  gliicosides.  albuminous  constituents, 
gummy  or  resinous  substances,  which  may  be  of  value. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  a  statement  which  will  apply  to 
all  fluid  extracts  in  general.    It  can  only  be  ileti^rmined 
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whi'lhci-  n  ci'i'tiiin  |iri  ripilalc  in  :i  ici'liiiii  Hiiid  cxtnicl  is 
ili'lriiiii'iiliil  t(i  till-  viiliii'  of  till-  iii'i-|i,'iniliiiii  h.v  rxaiiiiiiii- 
lioii  mill  li-Kis  aliiiii'.  In  miiiii  lliiiil  i-xtrai-ts  a  ivi-iain 
.-iiiiouiit  of  pr('ri|iitatii>n  is  ailvisalili-,  anil  i>l'ti-ii  ui-ri-ssary. 
Iiiit  ill  llllu-l•l^  il  wiuilil  III-  a  si-i'ioiis  injury  to  tin-  pioiliiul. 
l'i'i>ri]iilalioli  ran  only  In-  pri-vriilril  liy  a  i-aiofiil  stiicly  of 
I  iirli  iIi-ik;  iipmi  wliirli  yon  woik.  of  its  ronstilin-nts.  Ilicii- 
valni-,  tlirir  soiiiliililii-s,  i-tr..  anil  by  i-anfiil  si-li-ition  ol' 
till-  jiropi-i'  nu-iislrniiin  for  pi-i'i'olaiion  ami  atti-nlion  lo 
till'  fiilui'i-  sli-jis  of  tri-atini'iit.  i-tr.  Yon  will  fiml  more- 
or  li'ss  upon  rliis  snliji-ct  in  tin-  Dispi-nsalorii-s  ami  works 
on  prartiral  pliannacy,  ami  partirnlarly  in  tin-  A.  I'll. 
A.    I'ror<'i'ilin;rs.  of  past   yi-ars. 

Bismuth  Subcarboaate  Insoluble. 

(N.    W.    r.)    liisniMtli   sniicarl air    is   insolnlilr    in    llic' 

folliiwiii;:  niixiiiro: 

!->tryclinim-  snlpliali-   1  irr.iiii 

Uisiiuilli  snliiarlionatr. 

of  i-aili 1  ilrani 

Klixir  i-alisaya.  i-nousli  to  niaki- 8  oiinrrs 

III  till-  pii-iiaration  of  solulili-  liisinntli  inixlun-s.  tin- 
;iiniiioiiio-citrati-  of  lilsiiiuth  is  (,'i-nrrally  usi-il.  It  is  a 
solnlili-  salt,  anil  may  In-  nscil  in  i-illnr  alkalim-  or  iii-ii- 
Iral  iiiixturis.  Ariil  niixtiiri-s.  of  i  onrsi-.  i-aiisi-  it  in  In 
pri-i-ipitatoil.  \Vc  siiK'fli'st  the  following'  inodiHi-.-iiion  of 
I  111'  .'ihovi-  formula  : 

Stryrliiiiiii-   snlplialo    1  ^.-raiii 

.\iiiiiioiiio-i-itj-.'ili'  of  hisiiiulli <14  ^Trains 

I>islilli-cl    wator.    liol    2  drains 

Uniniiir  siilpliati'.  of  i-acli 1  drain 

Ui'lanmiti'd    olixir   of    ciiu-liona.    .\.    I-'..    . 

i-mni^'h   lo   iiiaki' S  niinrrs 

1/issolvi-  till'  liismutli  salt. in  tin-  hot  wati-r.  lii  i- 
oiinoi's  of  till-  dt'tannati-d  i-lixir  id'  i-alisaya  dissolvo  ihi- 
alkaloidal  salts,  adding  to  this  solution  thi-  solitiimi  of 
lismiith.  and.  filially,  i-nou^h  di-taiiiiati-d  i-lixir  of  ciii 
i-hoiia  to  iiiaki-  S  ouir-i-s.  Kai-li  tiiiid  dram  contains  1 
^'rain  of  tho  bistnuth  salt.  l-li4  prain  strychnim-  snlphati- 
aiid  m-arly  1  jiraiii  of  iiuinim-  .suliihati-. 


The  Explosive  Properties  of  Acetylene. 

Progrossire  Age  (Jr.  Frank.  Inst.)  prints  the  following 
abstract  of  some  experinu-iits  recently  completed  by 
Messrs.  Bcrthelot  and  Viello.  which  show  that  consider- 
able precautions  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  acetylene, 
particularly  in  the  compressed  state.  The  gas  in  qiies- 
tiou  is  an  eudotln-rmic  body:  that  is  to  say,  a  qiiantit.v 
of  heat  is  liberated  on  decomposing  it  into  its  constitu- 
ents, hydrogen  and  carbon.  Reasoning  on  this  basis,  the 
c.'cperimeuters  determined  to  try  whether  the  gas  could 
not  be  detonated  by  means  of  a  cap  of  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury. This  proved  possible,  though  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure the  explosive  wave  did  not  proceed  throughout  tlie 
body  of  the  gas.  the  decomposition  being  limited  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  detonation.  When,  how- 
ever, the  gas  was  compressed,  the  experiments  showed 
that  it  might  prove  a  dangerous  explosive.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  then  ni-cessar.v  to  use  a  detonator,  .is  it  was 
found  that  the  mere  heating  of  tlie  gas  liy  an  incandes- 
cent platinum  wire  was  sufficient  to  cause  an  explosive 
decomposition  of  the  acetylene.  Average  figures  from  a 
number  of  experiments  made  with  different  degrees  ot 
initial  compression  showed  the  following  rises  of  pres- 
sure: 

Maximum 
Pressure  tJbsei  ved 
Initial  Pressure.  on  Explosion. 

Lbs.  per  Sq.  In.  Llis.  per  Sq.  In. 


31.7 

49.4 

85.1 

160.0 

301.0 


138.- 

271.0 

fiOO.O 

1,312.0 

3,028.0 


Ratio. 
4.4 
5.5 
7.0 
8.2 
10.1 


coiisiilerable,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lust  of  the  experi- 
ments, referred  lo  above,  ainoiiiited  to  as  much  as  2,".">ii 
degrees  C  II  was,  moreover,  found  possible  to  delouuti' 
liquefiisl  acetylene  in  the  same  way,  a  pressure  of  over 
35  tons  per  sqiiaii-  inili  being  then  attained.  The  explo- 
sion was  started,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  by  means  of 
a  white-hot  platinum  wire.  Dropping  a  bottle  of  the 
liquefied  gas,  or  allowing  a  heavy  ram  to  fall  on  it,  proved 
insullicieiit  to  detonate  the  mixture,  altlioiigh  when  the 
boltle  was  broken  by  the  ram  a  violent  exfdosion  oc- 
curred. This,  however,  arose  from  the  combustion  of  the 
gas.  and  thus  differed  materially  in  nature  from  the  ex- 
pi-riments  previously  made,  in  which  the  acetylene  was 
merely  resolved  into  its  elenienls. 

The  following  data,  bearing  on  the  behavior  of  acety- 
lene, are  creditt-i!  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Brevan: 

"If  ordinary  acetylene  from  carbide  be  passed  through 
a  series  of  three  washing  flasks  containing  a  solution  ot 
sulphate  of  copper,  there  is  no  effect  percejitible  within 
three  hours:  but  after  twelve  hours  the  first  liask  con- 
tains a  black-brown,  brilliant  precipitate,  tin-  quantity  of 
which  goes  on  increasing  for  as  much  as  eight  days.  This 
precipitate  explodes  on  shock,  friction  or  beating:  and  it 
ajipears  to  be  a  mixture  of  iihosphide  and  siliciile  of  cop- 
per, of  suli>hate  of  ciipro-acetylc.  and  a  variable  quantity 
of  acetylidi-  of  copper.  Its  production  a]ipi-ars  to  depend 
largely  on  the  presence  of  .-inimonia  in  the  crude  acet.v- 
lene  gas;  and  it  shows  that  the  crude  iicelylene  contains 
pliosphorcted  hydrogen  .-iiiil  siliiiureted  hydrogen.  Tin 
second  tiask  contains  a  luecipitale  which  is  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, but  le.ss'  explosive;  and  the  iirecipilato  in  the 
thinl  flask  is  not  explosive.  The  explosive  precipitate  in 
the  first  tiask  will  explode  even  under  water,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  we  fry  to  nil-  it  off  the  glass  with  a  glass 
rod. 

••.\s  lo  the  explosibility  of  acetylene  there  are  two  opiji- 
ions;  one.  that  there  may  be  metallic  acetylides  formed, 
which  act  as  detonators  to  the  acetylene  itself,  so  that 
acetylene  cannot  be  used  with  reservoirs  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  attacked  by  it;  the  other,  that  it  can  only 
be  exploded  when  mixed  with  air,  and  that  the  influence 
of  the  outside  exiilosions  which  can  set  it  off  cannot 
travel  far  through  air.  In  any  case,  acetylene,  at  a  pres- 
sure not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not 
exiilosive,  though  it  is  exiilosive  at  pressuri-s  above  2  at- 
mospheres; so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  an  explosion 
through  flame  running  back  to  a  reservoir  under  a  very 
small  excess  of  pressure.  Shock  alone  does  not  appear 
to  cause  explosion  of  the  gas.  only  of  the  acetylides.  The 
alleged  iioisonousuess  of  acetylene — which  has  not,  as  yet, 
given  rise  to  any  accident — would  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
occasional  presence  of  c.vanogen  compounds,  and  is  not  a 
feature  of  pure  acetylene.  The  presence  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  in  acetylene  seems  to  depend  on  that  of  sul- 
phide of  aluminum  in  the  carliide  of  calcium;  sulphide 
of  calcium  inay  exist  in  it  without  forming  this  impurity. 
The  blocking  of  gas  jets  by  acetylene  flames  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  oxygen  be 
not  present,  acetylene  does  not  attack  copper;  the  oxide 
must  be  formed  before  the  acetylide  can  be  produced." 


On  opening  the  steel  test  tube  after  an  experiment,  it 
was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  finely  divided  car- 
bon agglomerated  together  by  the  increase  of  pressure. 
The  rise  of  temperature  at  the  moment  of  explosiou  was 


FdSSII-  HACTF.RIA.— .M.  B.  Renault  has  long 
work-'d  Ml  ihi-  liidicatioiis  of  bacteria  found  in  geological 
strata,  and  now  iiublishes  the  general  result  of  his  oli- 
servations  in  a  paper  illustrated  with  a  large  number 
of  drawings.  As  might  be  expected  from  their  simple 
structure,  barteria  appear  to  have  been  co-eval  with  the 
first  appearanet'  of  organic  life  on  the  earth,  the  coc- 
coid  form  being  apparently  earlier  than  the  bacillar.  In- 
dications of  their  presence  are  found  in  Imiiii-,  teeth, 
scales,  and  coprolites.  as  well  as  abniidantl.v  in  vege- 
table tissues,  the  spores  and  sporanges  of  ferns  appear- 
ing to  have  been  especiall.v  subject  to  their  attacks.  The 
siK^cies  are,  as  a  rule,  distinct  from  those  at  present  in 
existence. — Ann.  des  Sciences  Xatnrelles  (Pharra.  Jour.) 
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The  N.   W.  D.  A.  on  Substitution. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  printeil  a  circular  which  has 
been  distributed  to  all  wholesale  druggists  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Proprietary  Goods  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists'  Association.  Its  importance 
demands  for  it  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
trade,  for  a  principle  of  justice  is  involved,  the  question 
whether  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  own. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  where  to  draw  the 
Hue  between  a  so-called  legitimate  and  illegitimate  imi- 
tation or  substitution  of  a  proprietary  article,  but  here  i-s 
a  case  where,  it  would  seem,  it  should  not  be  a  hard 
task. 

For  the  integrity  of  the  trade,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  best  standards  of  business  morality,  for  protection 
against  a  vital  evil,  the  circular  issued  and  the  stand 
taken  by  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  committee  are  most  commend- 
able. Every  man  has  a  right  to  the  fruit  of  his  own 
brain.  The  patent  medicine  man  has  his  rights.  If  the 
wholesale  trade  will  enforce  in  every  instance,  in  every 
direction  and  to  the  utmost  extent  the  principle  set  forth 
in  this  circular  letter  it  will  do  much  to  crush  the  evil  of 
substitution.  

For  One  State  Board. 

The  opposition  to  the  pharmacy  section  of  the  proposed 
Greater  New  York  charter  is  crystallizing  into  definite 
effort,  and  as  was  prophesised,  this  effort  is  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  all  local  boards  of  pharmacy  and  replace 
them  by  one  general  board  which  shall  represent  the  eu- 
tife  State.  Assemblyman  'William  L.  Perkins,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  undertaken  to  introduce  into  the  Legislature  a 
bill  drawn  up  by  a  number  of  Brooklyn  druggists  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  In  general,  the  bill  follows  very  close- 
ly certain  suggestions  contained  in  the  editorial  in  this 
paper  last  week,  except  that  it  makes  the  whole  member- 
ship of  the  board  seven  instead  of  eleven,  as  follows: 
From  New  York  County.  2:  Kings  County,  1;  Erie 
County,  1,  and  the  State  at  large.  3. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  name  the 
board  from  a  list  of  candidates  containing  double  the 
above  number  of  names  recommended  to  him  by  the  New 
York  State  Pharmaceutical  .\ssociation.  It  also  provides 
that  $2  shall  be  the  fee  for  the  reregistration  of  druggists 
already  registered,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  renewal 
registrations.  The  examination  and  registration  of  a 
pharmacist  by  the  new  State  board  are  to  cost  $10.  and 
of  an  assistant  pharmacist.  $5;  in  order  to  secure  regis- 
tration they  must  have  had,  respectively,  four  years'  and 
three  years'  practical  experience  in  drug  stores.  The  ex- 
aminers are  to  hold  sessions  at  the  Capitol,  in  Albany,  at 
least  every  three  months.  The  funds  obtained  by  the 
State  board  from  registrations,  fines,  etc.,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  prosecution  of  violators  of  the  pharmacy 
law.  A  modern  poison  law.  an  improvement  on  the  pres- 
ent Kings  County  law.  is  also  a  feature  of  the  new  bill. 
Two  hours  is  made  the  maximum  period  during  which 
a  licensed  pharmacist  may  leave  his  store  in  charge  of 
an  unlicensed  clerk,  who  may  not,  however,  put  up  pre- 
scriptions during  this  temporary  absence  of  his  superior. 

Mr.  Perkins,  on  March  19.  also  introduced  into  the  As- 
sembly an  amendment  to  the  Greater  New  York  charter, 
apportioning  the  returns  from  the  registration  of  phar- 
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niaciHls  in  Greater  Xew  York,  ns  follows:  To  llie  Now 
York  CollPKe  of  Plinrmncy,  tlircc-lil'ilis,  and  to  tlie  Kings 
County  I'harmaceutical  Society,  two-Bftlis.  This 
niuendnient  is  merely  meant  to  emphasize  the  protest  of 
the  Brooklyn  druRKists  against  the  pharmacy  sections  of 
the  proposed  charter.  It  is  not  introdneeil  with  any  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  it  i)ass,  it  is  said.  The  bill  abolish- 
ing all  boards  of  pharmacy  in  favor  of  a  single  new 
State  board  is,  however,  expected  to  be  put  through,  it 
not  at  this,  at  some  succeeding,  session  of  the  I/Cgislat- 
iire.  and  will  be  ])ushed  with  all  the  power  of  the  Kings 
County  and  German  Apothecaries'  Societies,  with  what- 
ever allies  they  can  secure  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 
The  Brooklyn  druggists  e.xpect  to  capture  the  State 
Pharnuiceuticnl  Association  at  its  next  meeting  at  Man- 
hattan Beach.  With  the  backing  of  this  representa- 
tive State  body,  the  proposed  new  law  stands  a  very  good 
chance  of  passing. 

Keep  Animals  Out  of  the  Drug  Store. 

■\Vc  must  file  our  proti'st  against  the  increasing  use  of 
animals  for  advertising  medicines.  There  is  something 
about  almost  every  nniiual  which  does  not  appeal  favor- 
ably to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  refined  people,  and 
much  less  to  sick  people.  We  noticed  recently  a  pic- 
ture of  a  pig  with  a  Ijaby's  face,  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  n  certain  medicine  would  make  the  babies  as  fat 
as  pigs.  It  strikes  us  that  such  an  advertisement  has 
just  the  opposite  effect  to  that  intended,  and  would  prej- 
udice any  fond  mother  against  giving  this  medicine  to 
her  baby.  It  is  quite  the  fad  for  some  manufacturers  to 
fill  up  the  druggist's  show  windows  with  animals.  The 
jilittering  little  gold  fish  in  his  water  home  has  long 
been  used  in  the  drug  store  as  a  pleasing  attraction, 
and  the  voice  of  the  canary  or  the  mocking  bird  is  not 
unpleasant  to  visitors,  btit  to  fill  up  one's  show  windows 
with  frogs,  or  snakes,  or  alligators,  or  mud  turtles,  or 
guinea  pigs,  or  in  fact  any  kind  of  an  animal  that  is 
repulsive  to  delicate  natures  is  the  last  thing  that  ought 
to  be  permitted  in  a  drug  store.  The  drug  shop,  like  the 
sick  room,  should  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible,  so  do" 
not  drive  customers  away  by  turning  your  show  windows 
into  a  menagerie.  There  are  enough  pleasant  things  one 
can  employ  which  will  bring  trade,  and  leave  a  good 
taste  in  the  customers'  months. 

Any  druggist  will  act  wisely  if  he  follows  the  rule  of 
never  permitting  anything  in  his  store  for  advertising 
purposes  which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  produces  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  or  is  repulsive  to  the  most  delicate 
and  refined  natures.  Such  are  not  fit  subjects  for  drug 
store  displays. 


Live  Advertising. 

That  "Great  is  advertising"  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Its 
mission  is  to  inform,  and.  to  manufacture  a  Hibernian- 
ism,  advertising  which  does  not  do  this  is  not  advertis- 
ing. It  may  be  accepted  as  an  incontrovertible  proposi- 
tion that  advertising  pays,  but  then  it  must  be  real  ad- 
vertising. Every  one  advertises,  the  lawyer,  the  clergy- 
man, the  banker,  the  physician,  the  circus  man,  every 
tradesman,  every  artisan.  In  every  walk  of  life,  in  every 
vocation,  advertising,  the  striving  for  publicity,  is  the 
very  life-blood  of  our  existence.  Tiie  subject  is  one  for 
endless  discussion;  it  never  can  be  exhausted.  We,  there- 
fore, do  not  attempt  its  general  consideration,  but  do 
feel  impelled  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  one  particular 
phase  of  advertising  which  comes  close  to  us. 

The  popular  conception  of  advertising  is  the  purchase 
of  space  in  a  publication,  by  some  one  who  has  some- 
thing to  sell,  in  which  space  may  be  described  the  vir- 
tues and  excellencies  of  that  something.    The  advertiser 


expects  that  his  returns  will  at  least  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  this  space.  If  it  brings  more,  it  pays. 
There  are  two  causes  for  either  failure  or  success;  for 
the  first,  bad  goods  or  bad  ailvertising:  for  the  second, 
good  goods  or  good  advertising:  permanent  success  re- 
quires both  the  latter.  Presuming  the  goods  are  all 
right,  the  qui-stion  of  letting  people  know  about  them  at 
once  assumes  huge  proportion.s,  and  right  here  is  where 
good  common-sense  and  keen  business  sagacity  must  be 
exereise<l.     See  that  the  adverlising  is  right. 

.Advertising  must  be  worth  reading:  it  must  be  of  the 
right  sort  to  pay.  The  most  successful  merchants  are 
the  largest  and  most  original  of  advertisers.  The  great 
department  stores  make  their  advertising  their  leading 
drawing  feature,  and  study  the  question  very  closely. 
Kvery  day  their  advertisements  are  changed  and  the 
public  has  been  educated  to  expect  and  look  for  their 
dailj"  announcements.  Kvery  woman  .scans  the  ads.  in  the 
newspai)ersniostcarefull.v  before  setting  out  for  her  day's 
shopping,  and  decides  from  what  she  reads  where  and 
what  she  will  buy.  This  change  of  copy  is  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  this  advertising.  The  readers  watch  for 
the  new  announcements  of  bargains,  novelties,  etc.  In 
other  words,  this  purchaser  of  advertising  space  uses  it 
to  the  liest  advantage  and  tries  to  make  it  profitable. 

This  example  and  method  can  well  be  followed  by  drug 
trade  advertisers.  IMany  have  recognized  the  opportun- 
ity which  is  offered  them  by  the  advent  of  the  weekly 
drug  journal,  and  are  improving  it  by  changing  their 
copy  every  issue.  And  the.v  find  that  it  pays,  too.  There 
has  been  a  campaign  of  education  with  regard  to  drug 
trade  advertising  during  a  few  years  past,  as  well  as  in 
other  linos  of  trade,  and  jobbers  and  manufacturers  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  the  day  of  the  "standing 
ad."  unchanged  from  month  to  month,  a  mere  annouiu'e- 
nieut  that  they  are  in  business,  has  passed.  They  are 
making  a  stndj-  of  this  question  and  use  their  space  to 
tell  Iheir  present  and  prospective  patrons  what  the.v  will 
like  and  should  know.  Fresh  ads.,  changed  every  week. 
now  constitute  a  feature  of  this  paper,  which  is  a  radical 
and  most  satisfactory  departure  from  the  hoary-headed 
and  time-dishonored  methods  which  have  too  long  bur- 
dened drug  trade  journals.  When  such  successful,  leading 
houses  as  those  which  now  use  the  Era  for  their  live 
weekly  announcements  find,  as  they  do  at  once,  that  this 
kind  of  advertising  pays,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is 
good  advertising.  And  that  is  the  object  of  all  advertis- 
ing— that  it  shall  pay. 

A  word  to  the  readers  of  this  i)aper.  Scan  the  adver- 
tising pages  regularly.  They  are  full  of  news  of  just  the 
kind  which  will  help  you  to  make  your  business  profit- 
able. They  will  keep  you  promptly  informed  of  things 
.von  ought  to  know  and  will  bring  dollars  to  you. 


The  Proposed  Tariff  Changes. 

The  retail  druggist  is  just  as  much  interested  in  tariff 
legislation  as  any  other  business  man  in  the  community. 
An  advance  in  the  tariff  rates  on  goods  he  has  in  stock 
increases  his  wealth  just  that  much,  and  an  intimation 
(if  impending  advances  may  save  him  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  provided  he  is  iji  a  position  to  buy 
promptly.  We  print  this  week  a  complete  table  showing 
the  changes  in  the  duties  on  drugs  and  chemicals  con- 
templated b.v  the  new  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

In  general  the  trade  favor  specific  duties  rather  than 
:h1  valorem,  and  the  changes  in  the  drug  schedule  seem 
for  the  most  part  to  be  in  the  direction  of  this  reform, 
-ifter  all.  the  l>est  interests  of  the  trade  will  be  served 
by  promptness  in  this  matter.  There  is  nothing  on  earth 
so  expensive  as  uncertainty.  Let  the  natiou's  law- 
makers do  whatever  must  be  done  quickly.  We  have 
been  waiting  long  enough  for  public  confidence  to  be 
restored. 
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Plmrmaoy  in  Hartford.  He  began  to  study  the  whole- 
sale trade  as  an  eniploy(5  of  Talcoft  &  Co.,  in  3874.  This 
house,  whicli  had  Ihhmi  founded  in  ]S.">1,  by  Selh  Talcott, 
liad  lieen  successively  Talcott  iV:  Fuller,  Talcott  Broth- 
ers and  Talcott  &  Co.  In  ISS;^.  Mr.  Frisbie  having  been 
adniitteil  to  the  firm,  the  present  name  was  adopted.  .Mr. 
Talcott  died  in  1.S!)-!,  leaving  two  sons.  The  entire  man- 
as<'nient  of  the  business  devolved  upon  Mr.  Frisbie  at 
that  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Frisbie's  advance- 
ment has  been  extremely  rapid,  and  as  he  is  still  a  young 
man.  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  tor  him  a  bril- 
liant career.  He  has  several  times  been  ai)proached  by 
politicians  with  the  request  that  he  run  on  the  Kepub- 
lican  ticket  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Hartford,  but  has 
thus  far  resisted  their  importunities.  He  is  also  a  con- 
spicuous tit'ure  at  the  meetings  of  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists, where  he  has  championed  the  cause  of  free  alcohol. 
In  making  an  address  Mr.  Frisbie  is  very  brief  and  to 
the  point,  ami  he  carries  conviction  by  the  directness  of 
his  logic. 

He  was  married  in  1873.  to  Miss  Wiley,  of  Hartford, 
a  delightful  woman.  He  has  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. His  home  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Hart- 
ford. 


Edward  C.  Frisbie. 

Edward  C.  Frisbie,  head  of  the  Hartford  wholesale 
drug  house  of  Talcott.  Frisbie  &  Co.,  has  lighting  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  lives  in  a  handsome  brick  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Hartford,  and  his  neighbors  out  there  have 
not  yet  got  over  telling  about  the  time  he  shot  a  bur- 
glar who  tried  to  ply  his  vocation  at  Mr.  Frisbie's  ex- 
pense. The  incident  also  shows  that  the  quality  of  cour- 
age for  which  Mr.  Frisbie  is  distinguished  has  been 
hauded  down  to  his  (hiughter.  Miss  Florence,  a  young 
lady  whose  charms  brought  her  a  host  of  friends  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association  in  IMiiladelphia. 

Miss  Frisbie,  who  was  a  school  girl  when  the  adven- 
ture occurred,  was  abruptly  awakened  one  night  by  a 
masked  burghir,  who  at  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver,  in  the 
most  approved  story  book  style,  demanded  that  she 
arise  and  show  him  where  the  valuables  of  the  family 
were  kept.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  girl 
was  not  frightened,  but  she  certainly  was  not  terrified, 
lor  she  at  once  set  about  scheming  how  to  call  her 
father.  The  burglar.  meauAvhile,  to  better  enforce  his 
<'ommands,  had  seized  h«"r  by  one  of  her  wrists  and 
<lragged  her  toward  the  door  of  her  room.  Accordingly 
she  set  out  apparently  to  guide  him  to  the  treasure  he 
.sought,  but  really  to  lead  him  down  the  stairs  past  the 
bedroom  in  which  her  parents  were  sleeping.  Arriving 
there  she  screamed,  "Papa!"  at  the  top  of  her  voice  till 
the  burglar's  hand  stopped  her  breathing,  and  then  she 
kicked  the  wainscoting  with  her  bare  feet  till  her  father 
appeared.  The  burglar  fire<l  an  ineffectual  shot  and 
daslied  down  the  stairs.  Mr.  Frisbie.  though  awakened 
out  of  a  sound  sleep,  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
secured  his  revolver  and  managed  to  get  one  shot  at  the 
fleeing  burglar  before  the  unwelcome  visitor  disap- 
peared witli  an  accomplice  in  the  direction  of  the  rail- 
mad  track,  a  few  blocks  distant.  But  that  shot  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  and  identification  of  the  scoundrel. 
•  the  bullet  having  passed  through  the  l)nrglar's  leg.  The 
cracksman  proved  to  be  a  desperate  character,  who  had 
killed  several  men.  He  was  himself  shot  and  killed  in 
an  effort  to  escape  from  pris  m  a  few  months  afterward. 

Mr.  Frisbie  began  business  life  as  a  retail  drug  clerk. 
He  was  born  in  Hartford.  March  1.  IS.5'2.  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  His  first  position  was  in  Daggett's 
Pharmacy  in  New  Haven.  So(^n.  however,  he  was  wield- 
ing   the    pestle    in    Sikes    ^:    Newton's    (now    Newton's) 


Cottcspndcnce. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  commualcatloas  from  our  reai- 
irs  oa  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  muMi 
^e  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  bis  name  will  not  be  publi-ibrnd  9t 
•o  requested. 


Reply  to  the  Doctor. 

Philadelphia,  JIarch  ll5. 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  answer  the  writer  who  so  ably 
defends  dispensing  by  the  doctor  in  your  issue  of 
March  11. 

P'irst,  he  says,  "Substitution  is  practiced  to  an  alarm- 
ing e.vtent;"  truly  lie  is  unfortunate  in  his  associations! 
Does  he  mean  that  of  all  professions  the  druggist  is 
the  most  dishonest':'  Are  the  majority  so  beneath  their 
fellow  men  that  they  deliberately  and  continually  change 
a  doctor's  prescription  .thereby  endangering  the  lives  of 
their  best  friends — their  customers?  Does  not  the  old 
•■idage,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  a])ply  to  pharmacy? 
Verily,  doctor,  you've  uncon.sciously  plai'cd  a  respected 
profession  among  the  Shylocks  of  humanity. 

Second,  "Repetition  of  Prescriptions."  Who  is  to 
blame  for  this'?  How  many  doctors  write  "Please  re- 
new," when  they  want  a  prescription  refilled?  They 
sinq)ly  say.  "When  this  is  all  taken  have  it  renewed," 
thus  teaching  the  patient  that  the  prescription  is  his 
own  pro[>erty,  to  do  with  as  he  pleases,  ami  the  courts 
have  so  decided.  If  the  doctor  is  really  anxious  to  pre- 
vent "actually  harmful  effects  from  renewals."  let  him 
so  impress  it  upon  the  patient  and  write,  "Do  not  re- 
new" upon  the  prescription. 

Third.  "Omission  of  drugs."  We,  have  answered  this 
fn  our  first  paragraph.  An  honest  man  never  cheats  by 
commission  or  omission. 

Fourth ? 

Fifth.  "Error  in  compounding."  Tlie  doctor,  of  course, 
cannot  err  (though  why  he  omitted  reason  No.  4  I  can- 
not say),  and  who  would  correct  him  if  he  did? 

The  system  of  checking  off  the  work  of  each  other, 
prai-ticcd  in  most  stores,  reduces  liability  to  error  to  a 
minimum. 

Sixth.  "Loss  of  time  to  the  patient."  How  many  of 
your  patients,  doctor,  need  medicine  instantly?  Only 
extreme  cases,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  drugs 
will  suffice  to  meet  these  emergencies.  These  remedies 
every  doctor  should  furnish,  but  such  cases  form  a  small 
part  of  his  duties. 

Seventh.  "Knowledge  that  tlie  druggist  obtains  of  the 
disease  prescribed  for."  Our  customers  have  tlie  same 
confidence  in  us  as  in  their  ]diysiciaiis,  and  in  ten  years' 
experience  I  never  heard  one  object  to  our  knowledge  of 
his  trouble.  (,)uite  the  contrary,  the  most  private  cases, 
MS  a  rule,  make  us  their  confidant  and  ask  if  the  pre- 
scribed  remedy  is   a   goo(i  one. 

•Eighth.  "Knowledge  the  patient  obtains  of  the  rem- 
edy."' If  he  hasn't  confidence  in  his  physician  he  may 
object  to  his  remedies.  Only  the  ignorant  cause  trouble 
of  this  kind,  and  it  can  easily  be  avoided  by  writing  the 
prescription  in  Latin.    Let  the  doctor  study  synonyms, 
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uud  very  few  cau  tell  whut  he  orders.    If  a  "placebo  ' 
is  desired,  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  remedies  to  disguise. 

Ninth.  ••Finiiueiul  loss  to  the  doetor."  He  says,  "ilio 
atieiit  piivs  the  druKsist,  aud  the  doetor  must  wait. 
AvVL'  ajiaiii  the  doetor  is  to  lilame.  He  edueates  his 
iialieiils  to  pay  oiiee  in  si.\  months,  and  the  dniKt-'ist  de- 
mands cash.  It  would  Ix'  only  a  sliort  lime  wlu'n  the 
■•(loetor-druKKist"  would  lie  ehai-KiiiK  medicine  and  ser- 
vices loo.  Insist  upon  easli  for  all  your  work,  aud  as  an 
inducement  a  lesser  fee,  and  you'll  uot  need  to  be  a 
"jack  of  all  trades"  to  live. 

Now  the  jireali'st  advantage  to  a  doctor  in  writing  pre- 
scriptions is  the  unlimited  remedies  from  which  he  can 
draw.  If  he  carries  his  own  slock  it  is  necessarily  small. 
and  he  is  constantly  sulistitiitini.'  what  he  has  for  what 
he  wants— a  crime  for  a  drufiKist  but  a  virtue  for  a 
physician!  A  busy  doetor  has  no  time  to  make  pills,  sup- 
positories and  emulsions.  Imafiino  Agiicw.  Flint  or  Da 
Costa  leaving  their  olliee  to  make  one  dozen  three-grain 
valerianate  of  ir'ui  pills!  The  fact  that  a  doctor  docs  ii 
is  a  confession  of  inability  to  live  without  it.  Why  nol 
shoe  his  horse,  mend  his  buggy,  or  paint  his  house  for 
the  same  reason? 

The  best  in  medicine  is  none  too  good,  and  the  best 
can  be  obtained  only  by  sending  a  patient  with  a  care- 
fully written  pri'.scriptiou  to  a  conscientious  graduate 
in  pharmacy.  Let  doctors  use  every  aid  to  cure  the  sick, 
do  all  they  can  not  to  injure  but  to  aid  their  best  assist- 
ant and  closest  friend— the  honest  druggist. 

II.  B.  MORSE. 


dries.  Then  paste  lhe.se  advertiseiiienls  consisteully  on 
the  fence  section.  This  may  be  given  a  more  realistic 
aspect  by  atli.xing  an  injunclion  to  "post  no  bills  under 
penalty."  This  accomplished,  the  framework  is  set  in 
the  window,  well  toward  the  back,  and  a  ground  work 
of  green  saw  dust  is  spread  to  a  sullieient  ileplh  to 
cover  the  bases  of  the  posts.  A  doll  or  two  arranged 
from  the  back  to  appear  as  if  looking  over  the  fence  (you 
have  these  from  display  No.  1)  and  a  few  large  stones  on 
the  ground,  with  perhaps  some  broken  twigs,  aid  in  the 
realily.     ShouM  Vfiu  wish  to  further  this  end.  on  a  piece 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS. 

By  JOSEPH  F.  HOSTELLEY. 
It  is  not  always  the  most  elaborate  or  costly  display 
that  attracts  the  most  attention.  Oftentimes  the  attrac- 
tion is  due  to  some  oddity  which  may  even  approach  the 
grotesque.  It  is  to  these  oddities  that  this  article  will 
be  chiefly  devoted. 

Display  No.  1  consists  of  sponges,  depicting  their  gath- 
ering from  their  native  haunts.    From  narrow  strips  of 
one-fourth  inch  board  make  a  frame  4  feet  in  height  and 
corresponding    in    length   to    the    width   of    the   window. 
Shape  white  muslin  into  one  piece  4  feet  by  the  length 
of  frame,  plus  the  depth  of  window  taken  twice.    Thus, 
were  the  frame  7  feet  long  and  window  3  feet  deep,  the 
size  of  the  muslin  piece  would  be  4  feet  by  13  feet.  (This 
material  can  be  had  for  sis  or  eight  cents  per  yard).    On 
this  muslin  draw  with  light  blue  chalk  a  representation 
of  how  you  would  conceive  the  sea  to  appear  could  you 
view  it  vertically  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface.    Some 
light  blue  fabric  might  supersede  the  muslin  aud  answer 
all  requirements.  The  top  of  the  piece  is  cut  in  undulated 
lines  in  portrayal  of  the  billowy  surface.      When  com- 
pleted this  is  fastened  by  small  tacks  to  the  framework, 
leaving  the  margin  at  either  end  representing  depth  of 
window.    Stand  this  scene  in  the  window,  at  back,  and 
fasten    the   marginal  pieces   to   the   front   posts.    Cover 
the  floor  with  sand  heaped  into  numerous  small  hillocks 
and  lay  upon  this  a  few  shells,  pieces  of  stone,  rotten 
wood,  etc.    Now,  on  a   level  with  the  sea  surface  sus- 
pend by  a  fine  thread,  from  whatever  point  is  convenient, 
a  miniature  rowboat,  say  a  foot  long,  place  in  it  a  doll 
divested  of  all  raiment,  with  the  exception  of  a  loin  band, 
and  another  similarly  clad  figure  is  made  to  appear  as  if 
searching  for  sponges  at  the  bottom.    About  the  rocks 
place  some  sponges  and  half  fill  the  boat  with  small  ones. 
Some  fish  apparently  swimming  about  would  enhance  the 
effect.    An   accompanying  placard   might   read:    "Nerve 
and  physical  endurance  are  here  taxed  to  their  utmost. 
The  prices  of  our  sponges,  however,  are  not  governed  by 
the  difliculty  in  procuring  them." 

The  figurative  ideas  of  many  advertisers  employed  lit- 
erally: 

First  cut  from  a  3x4  joist  two  pieces  each  5  feet  long. 
To  one  end  of  each  nail  a  piece  of  board  18x18  inches  to 
serve  as  a  base.  Rough  boards,  in  length  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  window,  are  fastened  to  these  in  repre- 
sentation of  a  section  of  fence  (see  cut.)  The  boards 
may  be  painted  if  desired,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

With  your  stencil  print  in  poster  style  whatsoever  you 
■wish  to  say  concerning  seasonable  preparations  or  sun- 


of  white  muslin  the  height  of  that  portion  of  the  window- 
visible  from  the  street,  and  wide  enough  to  hide  the  ends 
of  the  boards,  sketch  with  green  chalk  a  trunk  of  a  tree- 
as  used  for  side  scenes  in  play  houses— and  hang  it  a  few 
inches  in  front  of  the  fence  and  touching  the  side  of  the 
window.  Then  similarly  treat  the  other  side.  This  gives 
the  fence  a  partial  excuse  for  not  being  further  visible. 

Stationery. — To  one  of  the  posts  used  in  the  former 
display,  and  which  still  retains  its  base,  attach  a  pre- 
viously lettered  board,  say  12x16  inches,  which  at  a. 
casual  glance  might  be  taken  for  one  of  the  inevitable 
notices  of  property  for  barter,  but  which  in  reality  pro- 
claims the  following:  "For  Sale— A  large  lot  of  station- 
t,i-y_inquire  within."  With  the  exception  of  the  fore- 
going notice  and  possibly  a  carijet  of  green  saw  dust  the 
window  is  left  bare.  If  fortunate  enough  to  possess  two 
or  more  windows,  attention  might  be  called  to  an  ar- 
ticle elsewhere  displayed,  doubling  the  effectiveness  of 
your  work. 

Corn  Cure.— The  post  may  be  found  serviceable  in  still 
another  way  by  removing  the  board  of  the  previous  ex- 
liosition  and  attaching  one  say  3  feet  long  by  4  inches 
wide  to  form  a  T.  The  ends  of  this  strip  are  shaped  to 
represent  a  pointing  hand,  or  this  may  be  drawn  with 
crayon.  On  one  arm  of  the  T  print  the  name  of  some 
legendary  town  and  distance  thereto,  and  similarly  treat 
the  other  arm  with  the  title  of  a  different  town.  Just 
below  this  nail  a  small  sign  inviting  notice  to  your  cure 
for  corns,  giving  space  to  your  name  and  address.  After 
the- post  has  been  stood  in  the  window,  and  the  usual 
ground  work  added,  a  brownie  or  other  figure,  in  one 
hand  of  which  has  been  placed  a  small  cane  and  bundle, 
is  stood  facing  the  sign.  The  size  of  this  figure  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  outlay  the  druggist  may  care  to  put 
into  it.  A  large  one  is  desirable,  however,  and  it  can  be 
advantageously  used  in  many  exhibits.  Such  an  accom- 
panying card  to  the  public  pasted  on  the  window  might 
prove  apropos:  "Is  it  his  corns  that  trouble  him?" 

Bird  Seed. — A  prerequisite  of  this  display  is  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  must  be  done  several  weeks  previous  to 
its  appearance.  Having  obtained  a  liberal  amount  of 
moss  with  a  quantity  of  moist  earth  attached,  sprinkle 
freely  with  bird  seed  and  set  aside  to  sprout,  keeping 
moist  the  while.  Lawn  grass  seed  would  likewise  an- 
swer the  purpose.     When  the   blades  of  grass  have  as- 
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smiled  a  dosiralilo  lieiglit  the  oxliil)k  may  bo  niaJe.  Tho 
window  siiaoo  is  first  divided  into  tliirds  (if  a  large 
window,  into  lialf),  two  thirds  ot  wliieh  is  to  represent 
a  fii'ld  of  growing  seed.  Out  of  old  l>oards  innlie  a  small 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  deposit  several  pieces  ot  broken 
stone;  cover  the  entire  two-thirds  with  the  grass  covered 
earth  clods  and  pack  closely  around  the  rocks.  In  the 
remaining  space  pile  the  boxes  of  seed  to  a  considera- 
ble lieight.  If  thought  desirable,  an  accompanying  card 
may  prove  fitting,  as  "It's  easy  to  raise,  but  would  you 
care  to  gather  it  at  10  cents  per  box?    That's  the  price." 

Soap.— An  aid  to  a  soap  display  might  consist  of  two 
towels,  hung  in  a  conspicuous  position,  one  of  which 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  used  by  a  careless  washer, 
the  other  immaculatidy  clean.  The  former  can  be  given 
its  unsightly  apiioarance  by  immersing  the  hands  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  shoe  blacking,  or  other  suitable  sub- 
stance, and  wiping  them  on  the  towel,  leaving  the  im- 
print of  the  open  hand  in  several  places.  On  this  towel 
is  pinned  a  card  suggesting  that  there  was  "None  of 
Smith's  toilet  soap  used  here;"  while  on  its  companion 
appears  the  legend:  "There  was  here,  however." 

Miscellaneous. — On  a  board  frame  of  any  size  desired 
(the  size  of  the  window  and  ideas  of  the  "dresser"  reg- 
ulating this)  is  pasted— or  otherwise  attached — colored 
paper  or  cloth  of  a  pretty  but  not  gaudy  nature,  and  on 
this  again  is  pasted  in  an  artistic  design  a  representative 
number  of  all  the  labels  used  in  the  store,  from  spirits 
of  camphor  to  brick  wash.  Should  your  labels  be  of  an 
attractive  nature,  and  they  doubtless  are,  this  will  make 
a  catchy  display.  Several  colored  stickers  or  cork  tops 
may  he  efifectively  distributed  among  the  assortment.  One 
glancing  at  this  heterogenous  list  would  many  times  re- 
call some  article  needed  and  straightway  a  sale  would 
be  made.  After  standing  this  bulletin  board  in  the  win- 
dow several  articles  mentioned  thereon  are  assembled 
about  it. 


{Spfiial  Corresponthnce . J 

PHARMACY  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

Sydney.  N.  S.  Wales.  Feb.  1.5,  1S97.— The  absorbing 
topic  is  Federation  Every  other  legislative  question  is 
lost  sight  of  for  the  present  and  will  remain  in  obscurity 
till  the  middle  of  the  year,  when  the  Convention  lias  con- 
cluded its  labors  and  decided  the  second  step  in  the  'Com- 
monwealth. The  first  step  was  the  Convention  of  1891, 
when  the  draft  bill— the  basis  of  the  work  for  the  coming 
gathering— was  agreed  upon.  The  big  scheme  of  Na- 
tional Union  suggests  the  minor  oues  of  professions  and 
trades,  and  naturally  enough  the  pharmacists  are  dis- 
cussing informally  the  federation  or  reriprocal  treaty  of 
chemists  and  druggists  over  Australia.  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania.  The  more  they  discuss  it  the  more  difficult 
it  appears  to  grow.  In  Melbourne.  Victoria,  where  the 
only  properl.v  establishefl  pharmaceutical  college  exists. 
they  are  turning  out  pharmacists  50  per  cent,  faster  than 
all  the  other  colonies  combined,  and  this  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Jlelbourne  col- 
lege is  handsomely  subsidized  by  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment. The  standard  of  pharmaceutical  education  is  con- 
siderably higher  in  Melbourne  than  in  any  other  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  Victorian  Board  of  Pharmacy  insist 
that  in  any  scheme  for  federation  their  standard  must 
be  adopted.  Very  properly,  they  refuse  to  lower  it  to 
suit  their  neighliors,  who  are  not  subsidized,  and  however 
much  they  might  wish  to  climb  to  the  Victorian  pedestal 
they  find  it  impossible  to  raise  colleges  equal  to  Mel- 
bourne in  laborator.v  convenience,  professional  tuition 
and  general  accessories.  The  cry  is  mouthed  that  too 
many  iiharinacists  are  being  manufactured  in  the  Queen 
City  of  the  South;  that  competition  is  becoming  too  keen 
in  consequence,  and  that  the  Melbourne  college  must  be 
conducted  without  a  State  subsidy.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  is  sensibly  argued  that  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard — higher  even  than  it  is  now  in  Victoria — would 


provide  the  only  panacea  for  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
keen  competition  and  the  fear  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  maxim,  "The  survival  of  the  fittest."  A'iewed 
from  a  public  standpoint,  many  of  the  old  school  of 
pharmacists,  those  who  are  troubled  about  competition, 
woul<l  be  conferring  a  benefit  to  the  community  if  they 
retired  altogether  in  favor  of  the  well-trained  and  edu- 
cated modern  pharmacist. 

The  Victorian  Pharmacy  Board  has  decided  not  to  ex- 
tend indefinitely,  as  hitherto,  the  leave  granted  to  widows 
to  carry  on  the  businesses  of  their  deceased  husbands. 
The  New  South  Wales  Pharmacy  bill— which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  get  through  Parliament  before  the  end  of 
the  year — has  a  clause  of  similar  purport.  Tho  basis  0*1 
the  Victorian  act  and  the  N.  S.  W.  bill  is  the  direct  indi- 
vidualrcsponsibilityofqualified  persons.  The  Chemist  and 
Druggist  ot  Australasia,  writing  on  this  subject,  says: 
"No  manager,  however  free  from  constraint,  can  be  so 
directly  responsible  as  a  principal,  and  every  widow's 
.thop  carried  on  under  tlie  management  of  a  qualified 
chemist  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  (Victorian)  act. 
Such  a  violation  may  be  benevolently  winked  at,  in  order 
that  the  unqualified  inheritor  of  a  business  may  not  be 
compelled  to  realize  at  a  sacrifice."  Both  the  Victorian 
and  the  New  South  Wales  boards  have  acted  with  clem- 
ency in  the  past,  but  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
or  those  who  have  been  granted  a  concession  as  a  favor 
may  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  right. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Register  of 
Victoria  comprises  822  names,  of  whom  380  were  regis- 
tered through  the  privilege  of  being  in  business  when 
the  present  Pharmacy  act  was  passed  in  1876;  280  qual- 
ified by  examination,  and  133  hold  the  British  certificate, 
and  the  remainder  are  made  up  of  IG  "assistants  prior  to 
1876,"  and  thirteen  foreign  and  colonial  certificates. 
Seven  years  ago  the  Register  had  758  names.  The  num- 
ber then  on  flie  Register  "as  in  business  before  1876" 
was  474;  those  registered  on  examination,  164,  and  Brit- 
ish qualifications  105,  as  well  as  five  assistants  and  ten 
holders  of  foreign  diplomas.  There  have  been  205  fresh 
registrations  in  that  period;  eighty-six  of  those  registered 
"as  in  business"  have  died  or  disappeared  as  well  as 
fifty-five  others,  or  a  total  of  141,  leaving  a  net  increase 
of  sixty-four  for  the  seven  year.s— this  increase  being  al- 
most entirely  due  to  the  number  of  young  men  who  have 
qualified  by  apprenticeship  and  examination.  The  fig- 
ures show  an  average  annual  decrease  in  the  "in  busi- 
ness" class  of  twelve,  and  the  increase  by  examination 
.seventeen.  The  ''in  business"  people  have  an  advantage 
now  of  just  100.  but  in  three  years,  taking  the  per- 
centage, both  the  old  hands  and  the  new  will  be 
equal  in  numbers.  The  New  South  Wales  register  bears 
the  names  of  491  pharmacists,  or  331  below  Victoria. 
There  are  so  many  illegally  registered  men  on  the  N.  S. 
W.  list  that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  leave  out  all 
mention  of  the  qualifications;hence,  the  only  qualifications 
set  down  are  (1)  "Carried  on  business  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Poisons  act  in  1876  and  (2)  admitted  a  pharma- 
ceutical chemist." 

Dr.  Finselbach.  Ph.  D..  of  I.ismore.  New  South  Wales, 
has  been  interesting  himself  in  the  question,  "Does  Ha- 
zeline  Contain  Formaldehyde  or  Not?" and  has  submitted 
Extra,  hamameli  Virg.  Stearns  to  analysis,  and  the  reac- 
tions of  formaldehyde  were  quite  distinct. 

(1)  The  extract  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potassium  so- 
lution reduced  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
nitrate  of  silver— 

KCIO,      -h  3HCHO  -I-  AgNO,: 
3HCOOH  +     AgCl      +  KNO,. 

(2)  Reduction  of  silver  in  ammoniacal  extract. 

(3)  Reduction  of  Fehling's  sohition. 

14)  Formation  of  hexamethylentetramin. 

He  says  he  leaves  it  to  some  one  with  the  necessary 
appliances  to  determine  quantitatively  the  formaldehyde, 
and   considers  it   would   be   an   interesting  physiological 
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stmly  to  examine  hnw  fur  the  aiitiseiilic  aelion  of  hazel- 
ine  is  due  to  forma lilehyde. 

Has  the  n'lestioii  of  llie  owuership  of  prescriptions 
ever  cropped  up  over  your  way?  Our  people  out  hen- 
don't  seem  equal  to  the  solution  of  it.  Some  say  the 
prescription  IwlonRS  to  the  physician  who  writes  it;  oth- 
ers, it  is  the  properly  of  the  patient  who  pays  for  it, 
while  quite  an  army  of  pharmaeists  refuse  to  yield  their 
claim.  Just  recently  the  Cantcrhury  branch  of  the  New 
Zealand  Medical  Association  in  entering  a  protest 
against  the  Jledical  Practitioners'  and  Chemists'  act 
(■(iniains  this  remarkable  paragraph:  "Clauses  4  and  5  of 
the  bill,  re  i)rescriptions  and  prescribing"  (i.  e..  that  Kng- 
lish  should  be  used  in  ever.v  case)  "are  objectionable  and 
impossible,  as  most  terms  used  have  no  English  equiva- 
lent. It  interferes  with  our  rights  as  proprietors  of  the 
prescriptions;  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  patients  and  opposed  to  the  existing  practice  wliich 
lirevails  tlironj^hout  the  world,  as  every  chemist  in  the 
world  understands  the  Latin,  but  only  a  moiety  of  them 
the  Knglish."  British  law  as  far  as  I  know  vests  the 
ownership  of  a  prescription  in  the  patient.  It  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  hear  that  "most  terms  have  no  English 
equivalent." 

At  Perth,  the  capital  of  West  Australia,  on  the  Kith 
of  December  last,  a  coroner's  jury  gave  the  following 
verdict:  "That  the  child  came  to  his  death  from  the  ef- 
fects of  half  a  Steediuan's  soothing  powder  given  by  his 
mother,  which  powder  probably  was  one  containing  an 
undue  quantity  of  morphia."  The  inquiry  attracted  much 
public  attention,  as  these  powders  are  largely  used  in  the 
colonies.  The  boy  was  nearly  six  months  of  age.  Being 
restless,  the  mother  gave  him  the  powder  after  midnight, 
followed  later  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  developed  bad  symptoms  and  before  the 
mother  could  reach  a  doctor  with  him  he  expired.  Dr. 
Spencer,  of  the  Perth  Hospital,  made  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amin.ition  and  found  death  had  resulted  from  a  narcotic 
poison.  In  giving  his  evidence  Dr.  Spencer  said  he  was 
not  aware  that  Steedman's  soothing  powders  had  a  cer- 
tain and  constant  composition:  or,  in  other  words,  that 
each  powder  was  mixed  separately  so  as  to  make  abso- 
lutely sure  of  its  contents.  If  mixed  in  a  large  scale 
one  powder  mig'ht  contain  a  surplusage  of  one  ingredient, 
as  was  probably  so  in  this  case.  The  government  an- 
alyst found  the  powders  to  be  unequal  in  size,  and  one 
in  particular  weighed  3Vi  grains  and  contained  morphia 
not  exceeding  1/20  part  of  a  grain.  He  agreed  with  the 
doctor  as  to  the  danger  of  mixing  such  ingredients  on  a 
large  scale. 

From  New  Zealand  we  occasionally  get  some  very 
original  things.  At  New  Plymouth  lately  a  single  woman 
— an  old  maid — had  occasion  to  order  a  hawker  from  her 
ddor  and  he  left  muttering  vengeance.  The  same  night 
she  was  awakened  by  the  fellow  holding  a  chloroformed 
handkerchief  to  her  nose,  and  being  an  active  woman 
she  grappled  with  him,  threw  him  to  the  floor  and  com- 
pletely turned  the  tables  on  him.  She  pinned  him  down 
and  effectively  chloroformed  him.  Then  dressing  quickly 
she  went  for  the  police  and  handed  him  over.  This  is 
not  a  "fake":  it  is  an  absolute  fact  and  the  scoundrel  is 
now  awaiting  his  trial. 

Another  New  Zealand  sensation  implicates  a  young 
chemist  named  Carrol,  belonging  to  New  South  Wales. 
Finding  himself  jilted  he  followed  the  lady  and  her  new 
lover  to  Pareoa,  near  Auckland,  and  just  previous  to  the 
hour  aj»iiointed  for  the  marriage  he  met  them  at  their 
hotel  and — so  it  is  alleged — threw  a  bottle  of  sulphuric 
acid  over  his  rival.  He  eluded  arrest  in  New  Zealand, 
but  was  captured  in  Sydney  on  the  arrival  of  the  Ne%v 
Zealand  steamer  and  extradited  much  quicker  than  our 
notorious  Butler  is  being  handled  in  Frisco. 

On  top  of  these  comes  a  third  more  thrilling  piece  of 
news  from  Auckland,  N.  Z.  Dr.  Bakewell  wrote  some- 
thing about  women's  physical  unfitness   for   Parliament 


and  electioneering  work,  and  one  of  the  weaker  (?)  Bex 
replied  challenging  him  to  a  trial  of  strength  in  either  a 
lug-of-war,  weight  lifting,  boat  pulling,  running  high 
juni])  or  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  marlin  spike, 
and  deiiosited  $25  with  the  editor  of  the  Auckland  Her- 
ald for  the  match.  She  gave  some  of  her  measurements, 
height  5  feet  (i  inches  and  weight  10  stone  4  pounds;  but, 
true  to  the  traditions  of  her  sex,  omitted  her  age.  Dr. 
Bakewell  replied  accepting  the  challenge  in  a  lily-livered 
fashion,  suggesting  that  she  might  require  handicapping, 
as  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  only  weighed  10 
stone.  The  lady  insists  on  his  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge, or  the  forfeit  of  $25  to  go  to  the  Ladies'  Benevo- 
lent Society.    The  result  is  awaited  with  interest. 

Trade  is  very  bad  in  Sydney.    The  pharmacists  say  the 
times  are  the  worst  ever  experienced. 


ACETONAL  is  an  aluminium-sodium  acetate. 


COS.VPKIN.— .\  new  antiseptic.  Owing  to  the  insol- 
ubility of  antifebrin  and  its  toxic  characters  (cyanosis). 
Dr.  Schwarz  has  endeavored  to  prepare  an  allied  deriv- 
ative which  possesses  its  antipyretic  properties  alone  and 
the  advantage  of  solubility.  The  author  has  introduced 
the  acetyl  group  into  the  sodium  salt  of  sulphanilic  acid, 
obtaining  a  crystalline  compound  which  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ERGOTINOL.— A  preparation  of  ergot  introduced  by 
Dr.  Vosswinkel,  which  is  prepared,  according  to  Dr.  Abel 
by  exhausting  powdered,  de-oleated  ergot  with  wa-ter,  the 
acpieous  extract  after  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
is  liydrolyzed,  then  after  neutralizing,  subjected  to  al- 
coholic fermentation.  After  comidction  of  this  fermenta- 
tion, the  solution  is  dialysed,  and  the  dialysate  concen- 
trated until  1  cc.  of  the  ergotinol  corresponds  to  0.5  gm. 
of  the  solid  extract  of  ergot.  This  new  preparation  is 
recommended  as  being  free  from  all  disagreeable  side 
effects  of  ergot. 


DETECTION    OF      NITRITES      IN      DRINKING 

WATERS.— Gawalowski  (Zeitschr.  f.  Nahrungsm,  Un- 
tersuch.)  states  that  potassium  iodide  and  starch  paste  are 
extremely  sensitive  reagents  for  the  presence  of  nitrites. 
The  iodide  must  be  free  from  all  traces  of  iodate,  and 
should  be  kept  away  from  light  and  air.  The  mixture  of 
the  sample  of  water  and  iodide  should  be  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (dilute),  and  not  sulphuric:  the  starch 
paste  which  is  add<'d  should  be  prepared  fresh  each  time, 
first  washing  it  with  distilled  water.  A  sample  of  starch 
which  has  been  washed  but  has  not  been  converted  into 
a  clyster  until  the  following  day  gives  a  faint  blue  colora- 
tion with  the  reagent  and  water  free  from  nitrous  acid. 


DETERMINATION  OF  PHOSPHORUS  IN  OLE- 
AGINOUS SOLUTION.— Thirty  drops  of  the  solution 
of  phosphorus  in  oil  are  brought  into  a  Kjeldahl  flask 
(300  cc),  weighed,  and  after  placing  at  an  angle,  20  cc. 
of  fuming  nitric  acid  are  added  from  a  separatory  fun- 
nel, first  allowing  the  acid  to  drop  slowly,  and  after  the 
violence  of  the  reaction  begins  to  subside,  it  is  allowed  to 
run  into  the  flask  in  a  slow  stream.  The  flask  is  then 
placed  on  a  cold  water  bath,  which  is  gradinilly  heated 
until  boiling  point  is  reached,  and  at  this  temperature 
the  flask  is  kept  for  one  hour.  The  excess  of  nitric  acid 
is  removed  by  heating  with  a  direct  flame,  after  which 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  washed  out  into  a  plati- 
num vessel  with  hot  water  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  residue  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  3  gm.  of  so- 
dium carbonate  and  1  gm.  of  potassium  nitrate,  the  clear 
soapy  solution  evaporated  and  the  residue  slowly  ignited 
with  addition  of  saltpeter.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved 
in  water,  Ixiiled  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
until  all  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  acid  is  driven 
off,  then  the  fluid  is  examined  in  the  usual  way  for  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  may  be  estimated 
quantitatively. 
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THE  YELLOW  KID  IN  PHARMACY. 

'Vhc  iiopulnrity  ol"  the  yi-llow  kid  as  a  meiiiis  of  ail- 
v(  rtisitig  chamois  skiu  and  othor  druggists'  goods  in  boUi 
newspapers  and  show  windows  has  attracted  wide  at- 
tention aniiing  readers  of  the  Era.  We  are  in  receipt 
of  numerous  letters  inquiring  whether  pictures  of  the 
.M  How  kid  may  Do  published  without  the  permission  of 
the  inventor  of  this  novelty.  Inquiry  proves  that  the 
artist,  R.  V.  Outeault,  of  lOO  Nassau  street.  New  York, 
has  copyrighted  ever.v  picture  of  the  yellow  kid,  and 
that  permission  to  use  such  pictures  must  be  purchased 
from  him.  Mr.  Outeault  has.  however,  upon  request  of 
the  Era,  drawn  a  picture  for  the  special  delectation  of 
druggists,  and  we  are  pleased  to  produce  it  herewith. 

Under  the  heading  "Vice  in  Art."  the  Tall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, of  Loudon,  rucently  published  a  column  article 
about  It.  r.  Outcaulfs  yellow  kid.  It  was  a  left-handed 
way  of  admitting  such  of  the  British  public  as  have  a 
sense  of  humor  to  the  amusing  performances  of  this  pre- 
cocious young  American.  The  truth  is  that  the  yellow 
kid  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  artistic  joke,  and 
the  solemn  British  editor  who  cannot  see  the  joke  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  enlightenment. 

The  popularity  of  this  original  little  harlequin  in  this 
country  has  naturally  called  attention  to  the  author 
of  his  being.    Mr.  Outeault  is  a  young  man  of  medium 


height,  brown- 
haired,  blue-eyed 
and  graceful.  His 
mustache  points 
turn  up  at  an 
angle  of  40  de- 
grees. The  angle 
of  his  wit  is 
even  more  acute. 
He  is  the  best 
mimic  off  the 
comedy  stage. 
He  can  tell  a 
funny  story  so  as 
to  convulse  his 
hearers.  It  is 
said  that  the 
.Tournal.  which  employs  him,  pays  him  a  salary  of  $10,- 
000  a  year,  and  that  in  addition  he  receives  all  the  royal- 
ties he  can  collect  from  the  copyrights  on  his  produc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Outeault  was  born  thirty-four  years  ago  in  the 
Ohio  towu  of  Lancashire.  He  was  trained  to  be  an 
expert  mechanical  draughtsman,  and  did  considerable 
work  in  that  line  for  various  trade  papers.  During  the 
Cincinnati   exhibition   of   18SS   some   of  his   mechanical 
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drawings  attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
who,  as  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age,  is  quick  to  recog- 
nize genius  in  another,  ami  Mr.  Edison  at  once  sent  him 
to  Paris  with  an  exhibition  of  electrical  iurentious.  He 
remained  in  the  French  capital  a  year. 

While  still  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Outcault  used 
to  frequent  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  order  to  study  for 
his  own  amusement  life  in  those  quarters.  He  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  dwellers  in  the  tenements,  joined  them 
in  their  amusements,  and  learned  their  entertaining 
traits  of  manner  and  pose.  This  was  at  his  most  im- 
pressible age.  and  though  he  did  not  then  make  use  of  his 
talents,  every  stroke  of  his  pen  was  valuable  practice 
for  his  after  work  of  amusing  the  public. 

Mr.  Outcault's  tirst  art  work  for  a  newspaper  was  done 
in  1894.  The  story  is  that  he  drew  the  first  yellow  kid 
for  the  New  York  World,  on  which  he  was  formerl.v 
employed,  and  that  the  sketch  was  declined.  Upon  se- 
curing employment  with  the  .Journal  he  tried  it  again, 
and  made  a  hit.  It  is  said  that  he  is  a  little  doubtful 
about  the  value  of  a  yellow  kid  reputation.  His  ambition 
is  to  delineate  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  pleasing  and 
truthful  types  of  child  life,  and  he  has  done  some  mer- 
itorious work  in  that  field.  But  the  public  will  have 
yellow  kids  and  lots  of  them.  Edward  W.  Townsend 
and  Rudolph  Block,  high-priced  story  tellers,  are  kept 
constantly  at  work  describing  the  adventures  of  the  yel- 
low kid  which  Mr.  Outcault  has  to  illustrate  for  his 
newspaper.  A  yellow  kid  magazine  has  also  been 
started.  A  yellow  kid  brand  of  cigarettes  has  been  put 
upon  the  market,  with  a  different  yellow  kid  picture  in 
every  package.  Every  street  has  its  enterprising  window 
display  embellished  with  yellow  kids.  Yellow  kid  pup- 
pets are  sold  by  fakirs  on  the  streets.  The  type  found- 
ers are  casting  yellow  kids  in  black  and  white  for  the 
use  of  advertisers.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  turn  out 
yellow  kids  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Mr. 
Outcault.  therefore,  has  little  time  to  devote  to  other 
branches  of  art. 

Success  has  not  spoiled  Mr.  Outcault.  He  is  the  same 
genial,  wholesouled,  generous  friend  in  prosperity  that 
he  was  in  the  days  when  he  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  Edison  by  the  accuracy  of  his  mechanical  art.  Now. 
as  then,  he  finds  his  highest  enjoyment  beside  his  own 
hearth,  and  his  most  pleasing  occupation  is  delineating 
the  graces  of  his  children. 


TRAUMATOL. — An  antiseptic  compound  of  pure 
cresylic  acid  and  iodine,  which  forms  an  amorphous,  vio- 
let colored,  voluminous,  inodorous  powder,  which  con- 
tains nearly  54.4  per  cent,  of  iodine.  Traumatol  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  acids,  soluble  in  chloroform,  strong 
alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  compound  is  stable 
when  exposed  to  light  and  air. 


ETJNATROL  is  an  oleate  of  sodium,  which  has  been 
tested  by  Dr.  Blum,  of  Frankfort,  as  a  cholagogue.  Eu- 
natrol  appears  in  the  market  in  pill  form,  each  pill  con- 
taining 0.25  gm..  coated  with  chocolate.  Dr.  Blum 
claims  this  to  be  the  best  of  all  cholagogues.  as  it  can  be 
taken  for  long  periods  without  producing  intestinal  dis- 
turbances.   Dose,  one  pill  twice  daily. 


METHAETHYL.— A  local  anaesthetic  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  ethyl  chloride:  it  is  an  ethereal 
pleasant  smelling  fluid,  which  boils  at  0°  C.  Methaethyl 
appears  in  the  market  sealed  in  glass  tubes,  inclosed  in 
a  metallic  case;  on  breaking  the  capillary  tip  of  the 
tube  the  vapor  escapes  and  is  directed  upon  the  surface 
to  be  anresthetized. 


TO  PRE^TBNT  THE  HAIR  FALLING  OUT  it  has 

been  recommended  to  rub  the  scalp  well  with  the  follow- 
ing ointment:  Pilocarpin  hydrochlorate.  1  p.:  vaseline,  10 
p.;  lanolin,  30  p.:  oil  of  lavender,  25  drops. 


{Splint  Correxjtond'mcf.) 

WORKING  UP  TRADE  IN  INDIA. 

rECULIARITIKS  OF  NATIVK  MP:RriIAXTS.  PLEAS- 
UKES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 
WHAT  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  SHOULD  DO. 

Madras.  India.   Feb.  1,   1897. — During  the  past  sixty 
days  we  have  visited  every  section  of  India,  from  the 
snow-clad  Himalayas  of  the  north  to  the  jungle  and  rice 
fields  of  the  south;  visited  not  only  the  large  distributing 
centers,  but  also  many  of  the  interior  towns,  so  as  to  see        , 
the  exact  positron  of  the  drug  business,  and  what  is  nee-       I 
essary  to  cater  successfully  to  it.    In  Calcutta  we  found 
several  large  European  stores  that  carry  good  stocks  and 
are  up  to  date  as  retail  concerns,   but   the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  wholesale  drug  business  is  owned  by  a  na- 
tive.   And  in  all  of  north  and  central  India  we  saw  signs        . 
of  his  work,  showing  us  that  a  wholesale  house  conduct- 
ed on  the  right  lines  by  Europeans  would  be  a  success. 

In  iladras  we  find  two  concerns  that  are  up  to  push- 
ing their  business,  though  in  different  ways.  W.  E. 
Smith  &  Co.  have  at  an  enormous  expense  erected  one 
of  the  finest  drug  stores  and  laboratories  we  have  ever 
seen.  With  its  fantastic  towers,  domes  and  exterior  dec- 
oration it  resembles  at  a  distance  some  public  building. 
On  the  other  hand,  R.  MeClure.  chemist,  has  a  very 
quiet,  unpretentious  building,  but  his  ideas  of  modern  ad- 
vertising are  the  best  we  have  seen  in  connection  with 
any  drug  business  in  India.  Aside  from  these,  we  find  sev- 
eral very  good  stores  owned  by  natives.  South  India  im- 
pressed us  as  being  a  very  good  district  for  the  drug 
business,  and  the  number  of  stores,  small  and  large,  to  be 
found  everywhere,  gave  this  impression  some  weight. 

In  every  town  we  visited,  away  from  the  principal  dis- 
tributing points,  we  found  the  drugs  controlled  exclu- 
sivel.v  by  natives.  As  a  rule,  their  stores  are  of  a  very 
poor  class,  and  are  known  as  medical  halls  or  dispensa- 
ries. They  do  not  appear  to  know  how  to  displa.v  goods: 
everything  appears  unkempt  and  mussed  together.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  this,  for  the  number  of  clerks  or  assist- 
ants to  be  found,  even  in  stores  of  a  very  inferior  class. 
is  surprising.  What  the.v  all  do.  besides  getting  in  each 
other's  wa.v.  we  could  not  discover.  There  are  always 
several  proprietors,  for  they  are  great  on  companies. 
Then  they  have  a  manager,  clerks  galore  and  numerous 
coolies  squatting  all  over  the  place.  Their  conception  of 
advertising  seems  to  be  a  small  handbill,  which  is  hand- 
ed around  in  a  slipshod  manner.  We  were  very  much 
interested  in  seeing  what  line  of  patents  they  prepared, 
and  found  nearly  everywhere  that  they  were  for  nerve 
complaints,  all  tending  toward  the  aphrodisiacal.  The 
manner  in  which  they  describe  diseases  and  remedies  on 
what  little  advertising  matter  they  do  issue  is  startling; 
they  call  a  spade  by  its  right  name.  We  were  much 
amused  by  a  signboard  describing  the  wonderful  power 
of  a  great  rejuvenator.  which,  they  claimed,  was  made 
by  the  light  of  a  full  moon.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
bottle  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been  put  up  on  a  very 
dark  night.  It  was  in  this  class  of  stores  that  we  were 
disappointed  when  looking  over  their  line  of  fluid  ex- 
tracts, etc.  Very  few  American  brands  were  found. 
There  is  no  reason  why  concerns  like  Wyeth  &  Bro..  P.. 
D.  &  Co..  cannot  have  their  portion  of  this  trade  if  they 
work  for  it.  It  is  these  small  stores,  scattered  all  over 
India,  that  form  the  foundation  for  any  large  business. 
And  to  secure  it  requires  personal  solicitation,  not  once 
but  many  times.  Our  American  houses  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  larger  towns,  we  admit:  but.  if  they  want 
business,  the.v  must  do  something  besides  sending  litera- 
ture to  the  outside  towns.  It  is  doubly  important  that 
their  representatives  visit  these  smaller  places,  for  in 
every  store  you  will  find  several  native  medical  men.  who 
are.  as  a  rule,  interested  in  the  business.  But  when  we 
looked  over  the  patent  medicines  the.v  handle  we  felt  as 
though  we  were  at  home.  Nearly  all  the  line  of  standard 
remedies  were  there.    The  best  sellers  are  Pain  Killer, 
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Ayer's  goods  and  Scott's  Eimilsioii.  and  some  of  Jayno's 
goods  are  seen.  For  intolligeiit  representation.  I  think 
tliat  Scott  &  Bowne  talic  the  U>ad.  Their  inctliod  of 
reaching  the  native  popnlation  is  good,  for  which  tliey 
are  indelited  greatly  to  their  resident  agent.  Mr.  .lolm 
Kirlcliride.  wlio  mil  only  l<iio\\s  Imlia.  l>iit  is  acquainle.I 
with  lier  people. 

It  is  a  pleasnre  to  liad  that  the  glassware  of  W.  T.  & 
Co.  is  used  pretty  generally,  and  the  success  of  this  con- 
cern in  pushing  their  products  lo  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  could  well  be  copied  by  some  of  the  rest  of  our 
largo  manufacturers.  There  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
some  of  our  perfume  men  to  catch  on  to  .a  fine  business 
out  liere,  for  India  is  a  great  consnm*'r  nf  that  article. 
Not  only  a  good  trade  could  be  secured  in  bulk  goods, 
but  a  very  largo  one  on  small  i)ackages  is  certain.  And 
as  a  pointer  we  will  state  that  the  perfume  must  be  of 
a  pungent  nature  for  the  natives,  and  that  the  packages 
must  be  made  up  in  a  fantastic  shape,  with  strong  colors 
I)redominating.  The  beauty  of  this  class  of  goods  is 
that  they  would  find  buyers,  not  only  in  the  drug  store, 
but  also  the  large  European  general  store  and  the  ba- 
zaars. In  fact,  the  perfunu'  ilepartment  is  a  conspicu- 
ous one  in  all  stores. 

There  are  one  or  two  lines  of  American  perfumes  here, 
but  they  are  of  a  class  that  will  not  bear  ver.y  close  in- 
spection. Manufacturers  of  good,  cheap  toilet  soaps  can 
also  increase  their  business,  if  they  are  enterprising 
■enough. 

But  do  not  for  the  moment  think  that  by  sending  a 
traveler  here  one  trip  you  can  secure  and  control  the 
business.  It  takes  constant  calling  by  the  same  traveler 
to  instill  confidence  into  the  native  reader's  mind.  And 
it  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the.v  buy,  more  than  from 
any  merits  the  house  that  makes  the  goods  may  possess. 

They  know  Mr,  ,  who  has  been  to  see  them  year 

after  year,  have  faith  in  what  he  says,  and  that  is  all 
they  care  for. 

When  traveling  in  the  East  there  are  two  things  posi- 
tively necessary — one  a  servant,  and  the  other  a  lot  of 
bedding,  for  you  will  visit  many  places  that  do  not  fur- 
nish either.  It  nearly  made  us  sick  at  first  to  see  the 
lot  of  stuff  we  had  to  carry,  and  if  a  traveler  should  go 
about  in  the  United  States  with  such  an  assortment  he 
would  be  considered  a  freak.  Railroading  here  is  only 
fair — the  rate  of  speed  slow,  and  accommodation,  when 
compared  with  Pullman  service,  away  off.  Still,  you 
can  be  comfortable  if  you  carry  your  linen  and  blankets. 
The  carriages  are  constructed  so  that  there  are  sleeping 
berths  for  four  in  the  first  class,  and  the  average  rate  is 
about  two  cents  a  mile;  servants  are  carried  at  a  much 
lower  figure — not  over  %  cent  per  mile.  The  eating 
liouses  are  tough;  one  can  manage,  however,  to  secure 
nourishment  enough  at  one  to  carry  him  on  to  the  next. 
It  appears  to  be  the  custom  when  any  one  travels  here 
to  take  all  his  belongings  with  him,  and  it  is  most  uu- 
ideasant  to  be  awakened  during  the  night  by  some  one 
getting  into  your  compartment  at  some  side  station.  It 
were  not  so  bad.  were  it  not  for  what  they  bring  with 
them.  Always  a  big  roll  of  bedding,  silk  hat  box  (though 
we  have  never  seen  a  high  hat  worn),  tin  trunks,  valises, 
g(df  sticks,  fishing  tackle  and  guns,  sometimes  a  saddle 
or  two,  and,  if  there  are  any  ladies  in  the  crowd,  you 
may  expect  a  lot  more  boxes,  flower  plants,  bird  cages 
and  a  grub  box.  We  have  seen  the  carriage  so  full  at 
times  of  outfits  of  this  description  that  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible to  move.  The  checking  of  baggage  has  not 
been  introduced  into  India.  Every  one  likes  to  see  his 
own  propert.v  near  him,  and  since  ever.v  one  has  one  or 
more  servants  to  handle  or  look  out  after  the  stuff,  I 
presume  there  never  will  be  any  reform. 

When  you  come  to  the  hotel  question,  that  absorbing 
topic  to  all  travelers,  we  are  sorry  to  state  that  they  are 
very  poor,  and  will  not  compare  favorably  with  a  decent 
boarding  house  in  America  or  .\ustralia.    Take,  for  ex- 


ample, what  is  considered  the  best  hotel  in  Calcutta  and 
one  of  the  leading  ones  in  India.  The  da.v  we  arrived  it 
took  some  time  to  find  the  entrance,  which  was  at  a  little 
side  iloor.  Vp  a  dirty  stairway  we  manageil  to  find  the 
otfice  in  the  smallest  room  in  the  house,  and  our  ascent 
was  hastened  by  the  odor  of  stale  cheese  and  old  meats 
that  are  sold  on  the  first  floor  by  the  hotel  company. 
But  when  we  found  the  office  there  was  not  a  European 
there;  nothing  but  a  lot  of  native  clerks.  During  all  the 
time  we  have  been  in  India,  and  we  have  visited  every 
section  and  have  stopped  in  hot(ds  that  are  owned  by 
Euroiieans,  with  one  exception  all  arrangements  had  to 
be  made  with  native  servants.  There  is  always  a  Baboo 
in  charge.  The  only  conclusion  is  that  they  are  either 
ashamed  of  their  hotel,  or  consider  the  business  degra<l- 
ing,  fiu-  caste  is  nearly  as  strong  here  with  Europeans  as 
with  natives.  Their  rates  run  from  four  rupees  to  ten 
rupees  per  day.  and  you  are,  indeed,  a  fortnnate  individ- 
ual if  when  you  pay  your  bill  you  do  not  find  some  ex- 
tras. Portions  of  days  are  not  known.  'Tis  no  difference 
whether  you  have  one  meal  or  three,  if  you  occupy  a  room 
you  pay  for  the  entire  day.  After  we  had  been  out  over 
a  town  and  felt  tired  or  blue  we  could  always  raise  our 
spirits  by  reading  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
found  in  the  bedroom.  Though  each  guest  is  expected  to 
have  one  or  more  personal  servants,  still  there  is  always 
a  mob  around  these  hotels,  for  caste  distinction  is  so  great 
that  the  man  who  brings  water  into  your  bedroom  will 
not  carry  away  the  slops,  and  the  one  that  brushes  up 
the  floor  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  make  the  bed. 
Then,  in  the  dining  room,  you  always  find  a  lot  more 
whose  business  seems  to  be  getting  in  each  other's  way. 

But  the  sight  of  sights  is  at  night  time,  in  the  hall- 
ways. In  front  of  each  door  you  see  the  private  servant 
stretched  out  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  while  near 
him  is  the  punkah  wallah  hard  at  work  pulling  the  rope 
that  is  attached  to  the  huge  pnnka  fan  hanging  over  the 
bed.  And  the  attitudes  he  assumes  at  times  are  wonder- 
ful. Stretched  out  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  with  the  rope 
fastened  to  a  toe,  he  lies  there  slowly  pulling  the  fan  till 
he  thinks  his  master  has  gone  to  sleep,  when  he  takes  a 
iiuiet  doze;  but  often  he  is  mistaken  and  the  inmates  of 
adjoining  rooms  are  disturbed  b,v  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  a  foot  to  Mr.  Punkah  Wallah.  But  in  all  towns 
.vou  do  not  find  even  such  luxury  as  I  have  described. 
Then  you  have  to  put  up  at  the  travelers'  dak  bunga- 
low. These  excellent  institutions  are  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  are  to  be  found  along  all  well-traveled 
routes,  and  in  towns  where  there  are  no  hotels.  They 
furnish  you  a  room,  containing  a  bedstead,  chair  and 
table,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  keeper  has  a  set  of 
dishes.  But  you  are  expected  to  furnish  your  own  bed- 
ding and  to  secure  your  food  the  best  way  possible.  It 
is  in  cases  like  this  that  a  good  personal  servant,  speak- 
ing various  vernaculars,  is  valuable,  for  he  not  only  takes 
care  of  .vour  room,  Imt  also  rustles  up  something  to  eat. 
According  to  the  rules  of  these  bungalows,  no  one  is  ex- 
pected to  sta.v  more  than  two  days,  and  should  any  trav- 
eler come  and  demand  accommodation  yon  would  have 
to  give  way  to  him.  They  are  simply  rest  houses  or 
travelers'  inns.  During  the  time  we  have  been  traveling 
in  India,  we  have  not  met  or  heard  of  a  single  traveler 
representing  a  local  house,  and  it  was  only  in  Bombay, 
Calcutta  and  Madras  that  we  ran  across  an.v  representa- 
tive of  English  or  German  houses.  In  a  ver.v  large  np- 
country  town  we  were  much  amused  at  a  European  buy- 
er who  said  that  travelers  were  bothering  him  very 
much;  during  the  past  month  three  had  called  to  see  him. 

Dock  tells  a  good  one  that  happened  to  him.  He  was 
urging  a  dealer  to  put  in  his  goods,  and  the  first  excuse 
offered  was  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  his  trade  to  know  just  what  would 
sell  in  his  district.  He  was  a  newcomer,  having  only 
started  in  business  in  18C2, 

W.   A.   P. 
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TARIFF  SCHEDULE. 

La-^t  week  the  work  of  the  Ways  an<J 
M^ans  Committee  on  the  Dingley  Tariff 
Bill  was  reported  to  the  House  for  con- 
sideration and  we  present  herewith  the 
various  proposed  schedules  and  parts  of 
schedules  in  which  the  retail  drug  trade 
is  specially  interested.  With  these 
schedules  are  the  schedules  now  in 
force  and  those  obtaining  under  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890. 

SCHEDULE    A-CHBMICALS,     OILS     AND 
PAINTS, 

Ding-    Pres-McKin- 
ley.         ent        ley 
BUI.      Lav.-.     Law. 

Acids,    acetic.    :b    3c.       20%      IVjC. 

Boraclc.    lb 3c.         3c.         Be. 

Chromic,    lb    4c.         4c.         6c. 

Lactic,    lb 4c.  —  — 

Cllrio.    lb    8c.        25%       10c. 

Salicylic,   lb 10c.      Free.    Free. 

Sulphuric,    lb    %c.      Free.         Vic. 

Tannic,    or    tannin,    lb .Vtc.       «0c.       7Bc. 

Gallic.    lb    10c.      Free.    Free. 

Tartaric,    lb    Yc.        20%       10c. 

All  other  acids 257e     Free.  — 

Alcoholic     perfumery    and 
alcoholic   compounds   not  60c.lb&  $2gl&    $2e1& 
otherwise  provided  for   . .      45%       50%       50% 

Alkalies,  alkaloids,  dis- 
tilled, essential,  ex- 
pressed and  rendered  oils 
and  chemical  compounds 
not  otherwise  provided 
for 25%       25%       25% 

Alumina,    hydrate   of.    lb..    6-lOc.     4-lOc.     fi-lOc. 

Alum,  alum  cake.   etc..   lb       Mjc.    4-lOc.    6-lOc. 

Ammonia;  carbonate  of,  lb     IViC       20%      l%c. 

Muriate   of.   lb    %c.        10%        %c. 

Sulphate   of.    lb    ^c.       20%        %c. 

Argols.  or  crude  tartar,  lb      l^^c.      Free.    Free. 
Partly   refined,    lb    4c.       20%         4c. 

Rochelle    salts,    lb    4c.         2c.  3c. 

Cream  of  tartar  and  pa- 
tent   tartar,    lb    6c.        20%         6?. 

Blue  vitriol.    lb    Ic.      Free.         2c. 

Bone  char  suitable  for  de- 
colorizing sugars    20%       20%       25% 

Borax,    crude.    lb     2c.  2c.  .^c. 

Borate  of  lime,   lb    2c.      IM-c.         3c. 

Borax,   refined,    lb   3c.  2c.         5c. 

Camphor,  refined,  lb 4c.        10%         4c. 

Chalk,  ground,  precipitat- 
ed or  prepared  on^y  in 
the  form  of  cubes,  blocks 
or  difiks.  as  tailors',  bil- 
liard red.   or  French,   lb.         Ic.        20%         Ic. 

Chalk  preparations,  except 
medicinal  or  toilet,  and 
all  manufactures  of 
chalk  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 25%        20%        20% 

Chloroform,   lb 20c.        25c.        25c. 

Coal  tar  colors  or  dyes,  not 
specially  provided  for    .  .      35%       25%       35% 

Coal  tar  preparations,  not 
colors  or  dyes,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for 25%     Free.       20% 

Cobalt,  oxide  of,   lb   25c.        25c.        30c. 

Collodion,   lb 50c.        40c.        50c. 

Collodion,  rolled  in  sheets. 
lb 50c.        50c.        fiOc. 

Collodion,  manufactured.lb       75c.        45%       60?- 
&30%  &2o% 

Coloring  for  brandy,  etc..        50%       50%       50% 

Copperas,  lb V^c.      Free.    3-lOc. 

Drugs.  6uch  as  barks,  etc.. 
advanced  in  value  by  any 
process  of  manufacture. 
and  not  specially  provid- 
ed for 10%        10%        10% 

Ethers,   sulphuric,  lb 25c.        40c.        40c. 

Spirits  of  nitrous,   lb    ....        25c.        25c.        25c. 

Fruit  ethers,  oils  or  es- 
sences, lb §2  $2     $2.50 

Ether  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  no  ether  shall 
pay  less  than  25%.  lb  . .  $1  $1  $1 

Logwood,  extracts  and  de- 
coctions not  otherwise 
provided  for,  lb  %c.        10%        %c. 

All  above  in  solid  or  dry 
form,  lb   IHc.        10%        %c. 

Hemlock  bark  extracts,   lb        i^c.        10%        M:c. 

Gelatine   glue.    etc..    value 
not  above  10c.  a  pound. lb         2c.        25%      IMsC- 
Above  10c.  and  not  above 

25c..   lb 3c.  —  — 

&15%        25%        25% 
Above  25c.  and  not  above 

40c..   lb    5c.&l.=i%        25%25to30% 

Above  40c. ,    lb    20c. 

&15%       25%        30% 

Glycerine,  crude,  lb Ic.  Ic.      l^^c. 

Glycerine,    refined,    lb    ....  3c.  3c.       4M;C. 

Indigo  extracts  or  paste.Ib        %c.     Free.        %c. 

Indigo,  carmine,  lb lOc.      Free.        lOc. 

Ink.  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed for    25%        25%        30% 

Iodine,  resublimed,   lb   . . .        20c.      Free.       30c. 

Iodoform,   lb   ?l  $1     $1.50 

Licorice,    lb    5c.  5c.      5\ic. 
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Chicle,  lb   10c.     Free.    Free. 

Magnesia,  med.  carbonate, 
lb 3c.         3c.         4c. 

Mapnesla.  calcined.  lb   ...  7c.         7c.         8c. 

MaRUt^la.  Bulphate.  or  Ep- 
som  salts.    Ih l-5c.       l-5c.     8-lOc 

Alizarine  nssletant,  con- 
taining 50%  or  more  cas- 
tor oil.   Kl 40c.        30%        80c. 

Containing  less  than  50% 

castor  oil.    gal    20c.        30%       40c. 

All  other  alizarine  asst,.        30%       30%       30% 

Castor  oil.  gal    35c.        35c.        W)c. 

Cod  liver  oil.  gal 15c.        20%       15c. 

Cnitonneed  oil,  gal 7c.      Free.        10c. 

Croton   oil.    lb 20c.      Free.        30c. 

Flaxseed  and  Unseed  oil. 
raw.  boiled  or  oxidized, 
gal    32c.        20c.        32c. 

Poppy  seed  oil  raw.  boil- 
ed  or  oxidized,   gal    10c.       20c.  — 

Fusel  oil,    lb    VjC.        10%       10% 

Hempseed  and  rapeeeed 
oil     gal    lOc.        10c.        10c. 

Olive    oil,    gal    50c.        35c.        35c. 

Peppermint    oil.    lb    65c.        25%        80c. 

Sea!,  herring  and  other 
fish   oil.    gal    8c.        25%         8c. 

Opium,  crude,   lb  $1      Free.    Free. 

Morphia  or  morphine,  .and 
all    salts   of   opium,    oz..  $1        50c.        50c. 

.Aqueous  extract  of  opium, 
tincture  of  opium  and 
other  liquid  preparations 
not  otherwise  provided 
for 40%        20%        40% 

Opium  containing  less  than 
!)%  of  morphia  andripium 
prepared   for  smoking,   lb  $6  $6         $12 

Barvta,     unmanft* d,    ton. .        75c.     Free     $1.12 
Manufactured,     ton     $5.25  $3      $6.72 

Blues,  such  as  Berlin,  etc., 
containing  ferrocyanide 
of  iron,  dry  or  ground  in 

or  mixed  with  oil,  lb  . . .  Sc.  6c.  6c. 

In    pulp    or    mi?ed    with 
water,    lb    Sc.  6c.  6c. 

Blanc,  fixe,  or  sulphate  of 
barvtes  and  eatin  white. 
lb    ^c.        25%        34c. 

B:ack,     made    from    bone, 
ivory   or  vegetable,    in- 
cluding   bone    black    and 
lamp      black,       dry       or 
ground   in   water    25%        20%        2,5% 

Chrome  yellow,  etc. ,  dry 
or    ground    in    or    mixed 

with   oil,    lb    414c.  3c.      41'^c. 

In    pulp,    or    mixed    with 
water,     lb         4%c.  3c.       4%c. 

Ochre  and  ochre  earths, 
sienna  and  sienna  earths, 
umber  and  umber  earths 
not      otherwise     provided 

for;   dry.   lb   %c.      Free.        Mc. 

Ground   in  oil.   lb    IM-c       VAc.      V.^c. 

Orange  mineral,   lb    3c.      l%c.      3%c. 

Red   lead,    lb    2V^c.      l»^c.  3c. 

TTUramarine    blue,    lb    ....  4c.  3c.       4%C. 

Wash  blue  containing  ul- 
tramarine,  lb    4c.  3c.  3c. 

Varnishes,  except  spirit 
varnishes    35%        25%        35% 

Spirit  varnishes,  addition- 
al for  the  alcohol  con- 
tained, gal   $1.32     $1.32     $1.32 

Vermilion  red  and  other 
colors  containing  quick- 
silver,   lb    12c.        20%       12c. 

Not   containing   quicksil- 
silver.    lb    6c.  6c.@25% 

White  lead,  white  paint 
and  white  pigment,  con- 
taining lead,   lb 2i^c.      IHc.         3c. 

Whiting   and   paris   white, 

dry,    lb    V4C.        ViC,        %c. 

Ground  in  oil  or  putty. lb         Ic.        ^c.  Ic. 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white 
paint  or  pigment  contain- 
ing   zinc,    but    not    lead, 

drv.     lb    Ic.  Ic.       114c. 

Ground    in   oil.    lb    l^c.  Ic.       l^c. 

Sulphide   of   zinc,    white.lb      l^c.        25%        25% 

Chloride  of  zinc  and  sul- 
phate of  zinc,   lb    Ic.        25%       25% 

All  paints,  colors  and  pig- 
ments not  otherwise  pro- 
vided   for    30%        25%25@30% 

Acetate   of  lead,    white,  lb      3V.c.      2-'^4c.      5^c. 
In   colors,    lb    2^c.      l%c.      3^c. 

Nitrate  of   lead,    lb    2i^.       l»^c.  3c. 

Litharge,    lb    2^c.       l^^^c.  3c. 

Phosphorus.   lb   20c.        15c.       20c. 

Bichromate  and  chromate 
of   potash,    lb    3c.        25%  3c. 

Caustic  or  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash, lb   Ic.      Free.  Ic. 

Chlorate   of  potash,    lb...  3c.      Free.  — 

Hydriodate  and  iodate  of 
potash,   lb    25c,       25%       50c. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  refined, 
lb    %c.        %c.  Ic. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash. lb         8c.       25%       10c. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash,  lb   4c.       25%         6c. 

Cyand?    of    potash,    lb..  6c.        25%        25% 
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Medicinal  preparations 

containing     alcohol,     not 
otherwise  provided  for, lb        55c. 
In    no    case    shall    above 
pay    less    than    25%. 

Medicinal  preparations  not 
containing  alcohol,  not 
specially  provided  for. . .        25% 

Calomel  and  other  mercur- 
ial medicinal  prepara- 
tions            35% 

Phenacetlne  not  epeclally 
provided   for.   oz   8c. 

Phenacetine  In  small  pow- 
ders. Including  weight  of 
wrappers,    oz    10c. 

Antipyrine.    oz    18c. 

Anti-toxine  of  100  units  or 
less  of  antl  toxic  strength 

oz    12c. 

Each  additional  100  units 
or  fractional  part  there- 
of,   oz    12c. 

Plasters,  healing  op  cura- 
tive  of   all    kinds    35% 

Cosmetics,  etc..  and  other 
toilet  articles  and  per- 
fumeries not  otherwise 
provided   for    50% 

Santonine  and  salt*  there- 
of, containing  80%  or 
over  of  santonine,    lb...  $1 

Castile  soap,   lb l%c. 

Fancy  perfumes,  toilet  or 
medicinal   soap,    lb    15c. 

Soaps  not  specially  provid- 
ed   for    20% 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  or 
supercarbonate  or  soda. 
or  saleratus  and  other  al- 
kalies containing  50%  or 
more  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
lb    %c. 

Bichromate  and  chromate 
of   soda,    lb 2c. 

Crvstal  carbonate  of  eoda, 
lb    %c. 

Caustic   soda,    lb    %c. 

Nitrite   of   soda,    lb    2»^c. 

Hypo-sulphite  and  sulphide 
of  soda,    lb ,%c. 

Salsoda  or  soda  crystals.lb        %c. 

Soda    ash.    lb    %c. 

Silicate  of  soda  or  other 
alkaline    silicate,    lb    ...        %c. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt 
cake,   or  nitre  cake,   ton     $1.25 

Paris  green  and  London 
purnle    25% 

Spongee.    crude    20% 

Manufre  of  sponges  not 
specially  provided  for.        40% 

Strvchnia  and  all  salts 
thereof,    oz    30c. 

Sulphur,   refined,   ton    $8 

Sublimed,  or  flowers  of. 
ton *8 

Vanillin,   oz 70c. 
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25% 

25% 
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25% 
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25% 
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40% 

50% 

SI 
20% 

I'.o. 

35% 

15c. 

10% 

20% 

%c. 
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25% 

3o. 
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2,1% 

25% 

25% 
■4C. 

%c. 

%o. 

Free. 

$1.25 

12U% 
10% 

25% 
20% 

35% 

20% 

30c. 
20% 

40o. 

20% 
25% 

JlO 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Liime.  including:  weight  of 
barrel   or   package,    cwt..  5c.  5c.        6c. 

Plaster  of  paris  or  B>'p- 
sum  ground  or  calcined, 
ton $1.50$ligll.25$li@'1.7S 

Pumice    stone,     wholly    or 
partially    manufac'td.    lb        Mc.       20%    Free. 
Unmanufactured    20%     Free.    Pi  ce. 

China  day  or  kaolin,   ton.  $2  $2  $3 

Asphaltum  and  bitumen, 
not  otherwifie  specially 
provided  for.    ton    S3     Free.    Free. 

Tapioca  and  eago  in  flake, 
pearl   or  flour.   lb   %c.      Free.    Free. 

Arrow   root   flour,    lb    Sc.       IV^c.  2c. 

Sugar  of  milk,   lb   5c.         .^c.  8c. 

Honey,  gal   20c.        10c.        20c. 

Hops     lb    15c.  8o.        15c. 

Garlic,    lb   Ic.        10%       10% 

Castor  beans  or  eeeds,  bu       25c.        25c.       .50c. 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  and 
other  oil  seeds  not  spe- 
cially provided  for.  bush       30c.       20o.       ."Wo. 

SePds  of  ail  k'nds  not  spe- 
cially provided  for 40%       10%       30o. 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
grape  fruit,  shaddocks  or 

pomelos,    lb    94c. 8c. cu. ft.  — 

In  addition   thereto  upon 
the    boxes,     barrels    or  13c, 

other   articles   contain-  $1.50&«1.5O 

ing  the  foregoing    30%       30%       30% 

Orange  peel  and  lemon 
peel,  preserved  or  can- 
dled, lb   2c.        30%         2c. 

Citron  or  citron  peel,  pre- 
served or  candied,   lb   . .  2c.       30%       35* 

Pineapples,    lb    2c.       20%    Free. 

Almonds,  not  shelled,  lb..  5c.         3c.         5c, 

Clear  shell,    lb 7c.  5c.       7V4c. 

Filberts  and  walnuts  of 
all  kinds,    lb    3c.  2c.  3o. 

Filberts  and  walnuts, 
shelled,   lb   6c.         4c.         6o. 

Peanuts  or  ground  beans, 
shelled,  lb   Ic.        20%         le. 
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Nuts,    shelled  or  unsheUed 

'    not  specially  provided  for 

lb    V/tfi. 

Extract  of  meat,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,    lb..        35c. 

IFlul'I  extract  of  meat,  lb.        15c. 

iLard.    lb    2c. 

Tallow,   lb   Ic. 

Chicory  root,  unground.  lb         Ic. 

»i?hlcory  root,  burnt  or 
roasted,  ground  or  other- 
wise prepared,   lb   3c. 

Cocoa  butter  or  cocoa  but- 
terlne.   lb   6c. 

Dandelion  root  and  pre- 
pared acorns,  and  other 
articles  used  as  coffee,  lb      l^c. 

Starch.  Including  all  prep- 
arations fit  for  use  as 
starch,    lb    2c. 

Dextrine.  burnt  starch, 
gum  substitute  or  British 
gum,  lb IV^c. 

Mustard,  ground  or  pre- 
pared,  lb 10c. 

Capsicum  or  red  pepper,  or 
cayenne  pepper,  :b  . .    . .      2^c. 

Sage,    lb    Ic. 

Swef t   marjoram,    lb    3c. 

Summer  savory,  coriander 
seed   and  thyme,    lb    ....         ^c. 

Spices  not  specially  provid- 
ed   for,    lb   3c. 

Vinegar,    eral    7%c. 

Spirits— Brandy  and  other 
spirits,  manufactured  or 
distilled  from  grain  or 
other  materials,  and  not 
specially  provided  for. 
per  proof  gallon    $2.50 

Bay  rum  or  bay  water, 
whether  distilled  or  com- 
pounded, of  first  pronf, 
and  In  proportion  for  any 
greater  strength  than 
flret  proof $1.50 

Malt  extract,  fluid  in  cks, 
gals   25c. 

Malt  extract,  bottles  or 
jugs,   gal    40c. 

Malt  extract,   solid    40% 

Ginger  ale.  ginger  beer, 
lemonade,  soda  water 
and  other  similar  waters, 
in  plain,  green  or  col- 
ored, molded  or  pressed 
glass  bottles,  containing 
each  not  more  than  %  of 

a  pint,   per  doz   18c. 

Containing:  more  than  ^i 
of  a  pint  each  and  not 
more  than  ll->  pints. per 
doz    2Sc. 

Mineral  waters  and  imi- 
tations of  natural  min- 
eral waters,  and  artificial 
mineral  waters  not  spe- 
cially provided  for.  in 
green  or  colored  g!ass 
bottles,  containing  not 
more   than  one  pint,   per 

dozen    30c. 

If  containing  more  than 
one  pint  and  not  more 
than  one  quart,  per  doz  40c. 
If  imported  otherwise 
than  In  plain,  green  or 
colored  glass  bottles,  or 
if  imported  in  such  bot- 
tles containing  more 
than  one  quart,  per  gal       30c. 

Cork,  cut  into  squares  or 
cubee.    lb    8c. 

Manufactured  cork,  over  % 
inch  in  diameter,  meas- 
ured   at    larger    end.    lb.         15c. 

One-half  inch  and  less  in 
diameter,   lb 25c. 


20% 


^c. 


15%  35c. 

15%  15c. 

Ic.  2c. 

Free.  Ic. 

Free.  Free. 


2c. 

2c. 

3"4c. 

314c. 

Hie 

l%c. 

l^c. 

2c. 

IKjc. 

IHc. 

25% 

10c. 

2Ujc. 

Ic. 

Free. 

2Hc. 

3c. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

3c. 
714c. 

4c. 
7%c. 

?1.S0 

$2.50 

$1      $1.50 


15c. 

20c. 

30c. 
30% 

40c. 
40% 

20% 

13c. 

20% 

26c. 

20% 

16c. 

20% 

25c. 

20% 

20c. 

10c. 

lOo. 

10c. 

15c. 

THE   FREE   LIST. 

ACIDS. — Arsenous,  fluoric,  muriatic, 
nitric,  phosphoric,  picric  or  nitro-picrlc, 
prussic,  silicic,  sulphuric,  for  agricul- 
tural  purposes. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS.— Aconite, 
albumen,  alizarin,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial; alizarin  dyes,  anthracin  dyes,  am- 
bergris, aniline  salts,  annatto,  annatto 
extracts,  arrowroot,  crude;  arsenic,  ar- 
senic, sulphide  of;  aniline,  arsenate  of, 
and  other  crude  dyes  not  provided  for. 

Asafoetida,  balm  of  gilead,  cinchona 
or  other  quinine  barks,  bismuth. 

Fish  sounds,  crude  or  saltea;  camphor, 
crude;  castoreum,  cerium,  civit,  crude; 
coooa,  crude;  cocoa,  fibre,  leaves  and 
shells;  cuttlefish  bone,  dandelion  roots, 
unground;  dragon's  blood. 

Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries, 
balsams,  buds,  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots; 
excrescences,  such  as  nutgalls,  fruits, 
flowers,  dried  fibres  and  dried  Insects; 
grains,  gums,  and  gum  resin,  herbs, 
leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots  and 
stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  aromatic 
and  seeds  of  morbid  growth  not  pro- 
vided for. 

Ergot,  iodine  crude,  ipecac,  iridium, 
jalap. 

Leeches,  licorice  root,  unground;  lime, 
citrate    of;     bleaching    powder. 

Magnesia,  carbonate  of;  manna,  al- 
thea  root,  leaves  or  flowers;  moss  and 
sea  weeds,  crude;  musk,  crude;  nux 
vomica. 

OILS. — Amber,  ambergris,  aniseed, 
aniline,  cajeput,  caraway,  cedrat,  cham- 
omile, civet,  cocoanut,  fennel,  jasmine 
or  jasimine,  juglandium,  juniper,  mace, 
neroli.  or  orange  flower,  hut  oil  or  oil 
of  nuts  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  olive  oil  or  olive  oil  foots  im- 
ported expressly  for  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  purposes,  and  fit  only  for 
such  use;  palm,  thyme,  origanum,"  red- 
or  white;  valerian;  and  also  spermaceti, 
whale  and  other  fish  oils  of  American 
fisheries,  and  all  other  articles,  the 
products  of  such  fisheries;  petroleum, 
crude  or  refined. 

Black  salts,  saltpetre,  crude;  sulphate 
of  potash,  muriate  of  potash. 

Quinine  and  all  salts  of  cinchona  bark, 
saffron  and  safflower,  saffron  cake, 
salacin. 

SEEDS. — Anise,  caraway,  cardamom, 
cotton,  cummin,  fennel,  foenugreek. 
hemp,  hoarhound.  mustard,  rape.  St. 
.John's  bread,  sugar  beet,  mangel 
wurzel,  sorghum  or  sugar  cane  for 
seed. 

Salep.  soda,  nitrate  of;  and  chlorate 
of;  sodium,  strontia  and  preparations, 
sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude  in  l3Ulk. 
sulphur  precipitated;  pyrites  (excess  of 
2.~i  per  cent,  sulphur). 

Tonka  beans,  turmeric,  turpentine. 
Venice;  turpentine,  spirits  of;  vaccine 
virus,   verdigris. 

FRUITS,     &c.— Cocoa,     crude;    coffee. 


curry  and  curry  powder;  fruits,  green, 
ripe  or  dried  not  provided  for. 

Brazil  nuts,  cream  nuts,  palm  nuts, 
palm  nut  kernels,  cocoanuts,  cocoanut 
meat  or  copra,  sago,  crude,  tamarinds, 
tea  and  tea  plants,  yams. 

SPICES. — Cassia,  cassia  vera,  and  cas- 
sia buds;  cinnamon,  and  chips  of;  cloves 
and  clove  stems,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper, 
black  or  white,  and  pimento;  all  the 
foregoing  when  unground;  ginger  root, 
unground,  and  not  preserved  or  candied. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Antimony  ore, 
antimony,  crude,  sulphite  of;  apatite, 
asbestos,  crude;  ashes,  wood;  lye  from 
wood  ashes,  ashes,  beet  root;  asphaltum, 
and    bitumen,    crude. 

Barytes  or  carbonate  of;  bauxite, 
crude;  beeswax,  binding  twine  (600  feet 
to  pound),  blood,  dried;  bones,  in  crude 
state;  bone  dust  and  bone  ash;  Brazil 
paste,  bristles,  crude;  Burgundy  pitch. 

Cadmium,  calamine,  chalk,  crude; 
chromate  of  Iron,  or  chromic  ore;  coal 
tar  and  pitch;  creosote  oil,  cobalt  and 
cobalt  ore. 

Cocculus  indicus,  cochineal,  gold,  sil- 
ver and  copper  coins;  copper,  ore;  cop- 
per composition;  copper,  regulus;  cop- 
per, cement;  copper,  black  or  coarse; 
corkwood  or  bark,  cryolite,  cudbear, 
cutch.  divi  divi. 

Casks,  barrels,  carboys,  bags  and 
other  vessels  of  American  manufacture 
exported  filled  with  American  products 
or  exported  empty  and  returned  filled 
with  foreign  products,  including  shocks 
when  returned  as  barrels  or  boxes;  also 
quicksilver  flasks  or  bottles,  of  either 
domestic  or  foreign  manufacture,  which 
shall  have  been  actually  exported  from 
the  United  States. 

Emery  ore,  feldspar,  fish  skins,  flint 
and  flint  stones,  fossils,  gambler, 
grasses  and  flbres.  istle  or  Tampico 
fibre,  jiite  and  jute  butts,  manilla.  and 
sisal  grass;  grease  and  oils  for  soap- 
making  not  provided  tor. 

Guano  and  the  other  manures,  gutta- 
percha, crude;  India  rubber,  crude;  hair, 
hides,  goat  skins,  raw;  hide  cuttings 
and  other  glue  stock;  hoofs,  horns  and 
horn  strips,   hop  roots. 

Indigo,  ivory  tusks,  vegetable,  ivory, 
kelp,  kieserite,  kainit,  lac  dye,  crude; 
lac  spirits,  lactarene.  lava,  crude;  lit- 
mus. 

Madder,  madder  extracts,  magmeslte, 
magnesium,  manganese,  oxide  and  ore 
of;  marrow,  crude;  minerals,  crude; 
myrobolam.  oil  cake. 

Orchil  and  liquid,  osmium,  palladium, 
paper  stock,  crude;  phosphates,  crude; 
gypsum  or  terra  alba,  crude;  platina 
and  platinum,   plumbago,  rennet. 

Rotten  stone,  cliff  stone,  tripoli  and 
sand.  n.  e.  s. ;  storax,  wood  tar  and 
pitch,  terra  japonica,  tin  ore.  bars,  pigs 
or  granulated;  black  oxide  of  tin,  to- 
bacco steins,  uranium,  oxide  of;  valo- 
nia.  wax,  vegetable  or  mineral,  whale- 
bone. ' 


CERIUM  NITRATE,  when  in  solution  (1  :  1000).  ef- 
fectually prevents  all  further  growth  of  bacteria. 


HYDRARGYRO.SEPTOL.— A  compound  of  chinosol- 
mercury  with  sodium  chloride,  recommended  as  an  anti- 
leutic. 


SOZOBORAL.— A  mixture  of  aristol,  sozoiodol  and 
boric  acid  salts  intended  to  be  used  as  a  snuff  in  treat- 
ment of  colds. 


LEMON  JUICE  (Artificial).— Sugar  100  gra..  distilled 
water  50  gm..  citric  acid  7.5  gm.,  tincture  of  fresh  lemon 
peel  (1  :  5)  5  to  S  gm..  orange  flower  water  l.j  to  20  gm. 


ARSENICA!.,  HAEMOL.— We  have  thus  far  iodo- 
hromo-copper-iodo-mercuric.  and  zinc  ha^mnl.  This  new 
preparation,  a  brown  powder,  contains  1  part  of  arsenous 
acid  in  each  100  parts. 


AROENTOL  (CeH„N.  OH.  Aq.)— A  compound  of  sil- 
ver and  ox.vchinolin,  to  be  used  as  an  antiseptic. 


OPAL. — A  proprietary  remedy  for  removing  all  sorts 
of  blemishes.  It  consists  of  94.98  per  cent,  water.  3.1 
per  cent,  of  acetic  ether.  1.48  per  cent,  of  extract  of  soap 
bark,  with  traces  of  acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead. 


ACETONE  COLLODION.— Gaucher  (Phar.  Ztg.)  pro- 
poses this  as  a  vehicle  in  treatment  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions. A  mixture  of  2  p.  of  acetone  collodion  with  1  p. 
of  oil  of  ca^e  has  shown  itself  to  be  very  useful  in  pso- 
riasis. 


The     Cleveland     Pharmaceutical     Association     has 

elected  these  officers  for  1897:  President,  N.  Rosewater; 
vice-presidents,  C.  W.  Benfield  and  W.  M.  Fox;  secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Schlitt;  treasurer.  <!.  W.  Voss. 
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Examination  Qnestlons  of  the 
OREGON  STATE  BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

CHEMISTRY.     Junior. 

1.  Give  the  symbols  of  the  following  elements:  .Sulphur, 
Ammoiiluni,  Iodine,  Aluminum,  I'liosphuius,  Ziue,  Sodium, 
Arsenic,    I'otnssium,    Autlmon.v,    Copper,    (laleiuni. 

L'.  State  the  prominent  eli.iraeteristies  of  Carbon,  and  how 
does  it  eonipare  with  Ox.v^en  as  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

;t.  What  are  the  properties  of  Ilydrogen,  and  state  the  dif- 
ference  bi'tween    Sulphurous   and    Sulpburle   AcicisV 

4,  .Mention  the  dinerenl  forms  of  Sulphur  In  use,  and  give 
the  processes  (tf  'tlitainin^  sublimed  Sulphur. 

0.  A\'hat  Is  Sublimation,  and  mention  as  many  substances 
as  you  can,  obtained  from  this  i)roeess. 

li.  ilow  would  you  take  the  speclflc  gravity  of  a  liquid 
heavier  than  waterV 

7.  AVhat  Is  the  source  of  Phenol?  How  nuich  Is  needed 
to  make  12  ounces  of  a  .".  per  cent.  solnllonV 

,S.  What  is  White  I'recipitate,  White  Vitriol,  Litharge,  Su- 
gar of  Lead? 

'.I.  Write  out  In  equations,  the  action  of  Sulphuric  Acid 
on  Calcium  Carbonate. 

10.  Describe  the  process  of  rrecipitation,  and  mention  two 
substances  obtained  by  this  prociss. 

CHEMISTR  V.  -  Settlor. 

1.  Name  ten  elements,  and  state  whether  solid,  gaseous,  or 
liquid.  Also  describe  an  atom,  molecule,  chemical  com- 
pound, monad,  dyad. 

1!.  What  Is  Siiecifle  Gravity?  Describe  fully  how  you 
would  take  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  solid.     Of  a  liquid. 

.1  Give  chemical  name,  and  uses  of  the  following:  Salts 
of  Tartar,  Cream  of  Tartar,  Glauber  Salts,  Red  I'recipitate, 
Chlorate  of   I'otash. 

4.  How  would  you  detect  ver.v  finel.v  powdered  Bichloride 
from  the  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury?  Give  doses  of  each. 

'•.  What  is  the  source  of  Iodoform?  Wlmt  pev  cent,  of 
Cyanogen  does  the  dilute  Hydrocyanic  Acid  contain?  Give 
its  source,  ai.so  dose. 

li.  How  is  Crystallized  Nitrate  of  Silver  obtained?  How 
does  it  difl'er  from   Lunar  Caustic,   and  give  Its  antidote? 

7.  Name  two  preparations  obtained  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Phosphorus,  Sodium,  Iodine,  Quicksilver,  Boron,  with 
source  of  each. 

8.  Describe  the  action  of  Ammonia  on  fats.  How  is  Am- 
monia obtained?  Give  per  cent,  by  weight  of  Ammonia 
gas  in  Aqua  Ammonite  Fortior,  and  in  Aqua  Ammonise,  U. 
S.  P. 

9.  Give  the  process  of  Crystallization  In  detail,  and  de- 
scribe the  crystals  of  Permanganate  of  Potash,  also  Chloral 
Hydrate. 

10.  Give  the  chemical  composition  of  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
Phosphoric  and  Sulphurous   Acids.   Ammonia,   Saltpetre. 

PHARMACY.     Settlor. 

1.  Define  solution.  Give  example  of  simple  and  chemical 
solution.  Name  the  solvents  in  the  order  of  their  useful- 
ness. 

2.  What  is  the  active  principle  of  Belladonna?  Hyoscya- 
mus?  Are  they  aikaloidal  or  otherwise?  What  the  dose  of 
the  Fl.  Ext.  of  each?  In  what  respect  do  the  two  drugs 
differ,  and  in  what  are  they  similar  in  their  physiological 
effects? 

3.  How  much  Morphine  is  represented  in  one  oz.  pow- 
dered Opium,  official  strength?  In  one  oz.  Dover's  Powder? 
Write  B  for  Dover's  Powder,  in  which  each  powder  shall 
represent  ^4  grain  Morphine. 

4.  Give  the  Continental  rule  for  preparing  an  emulsion: 
detail  the  steps  in  order;  what  per  cent,  of  medicinal  sub- 
stance will  it  contain? 

5.  Give  formula  for  tincture  fresh  herbs.  Its  Latin  name. 
Of  what  strength  are  the  official  tinctures?  How  many  offi- 
cial tinctures  are  there? 

6.  Give  the  component  parts  of  compound  Cathartic  Pills. 
Pill  of  Aloes,  Pill  of  Aloes  and  Iron,  their  official  names,  ex- 
ciplent  used  in  each. 

I.  What  is  Specific  Gravity?  Specific  Volume?  Wherein 
do  the.v  differ?  Give  rule  for  obtaining  each.  From  the 
rule  find  the  Specific  Volume  of  Glycerine.     Alcohol. 

8.  What  is  the  relative  .strength  of  a  Fl.  Ext.  to  the  crude 
drug?  What  process  is  employed,  U.  S.  P.,  for  Fl.  Ext.?  De- 
scribe it. 

9.  Four  samples  contain,  respectively,  10,  12.  16,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  active  principle.  How  much  of  each  must  be 
taken  to  produce  a  sample  of  15  per  cent?  How  much  each 
of  Glycerine  and  .\lcohol  must  be  taken  to  make  Specific 
Gravity  1,000? 

10.  What  are  Liniments?  How  many  are  official?  Give 
the  formula  for  Carron  Oil,  and  its  official  Latin  and  Euglish 
Dames. 

PHARMACY.- Jualor. 

1.  How  many  grains  in  4  oz.  water.    In  f.  %  iv? 

2.  Of  what  use  is  Alligation  in  pharmacy?'  Give  example 
of  its  use? 

3.  State  the  difference  between  Exeipient  and  Vehicle. 
Emulsiflcation  and  Saponification.  Desiccation  and  Exsicca- 
tion. 

4.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  Metric  s.vstem  of  weights  and 
measures?  Write  one  Gramme.  One  Centigramme.  One 
Decigramme.      One   .Milligramme. 

5.  What  is  the  percentage  strength  of  Aqua  Ammonias?  Of 
Stronger  Water  of  Ammonia?  In  what  proportion  must  wa- 
ter be  mixed  with   the  latter  to  produce   the  former? 

6.  What  is  the  source  of  Oil  of  bitter  Almonds?  Expressed 
Oil  of  Almonds?  Are  they  fixed  or  Volatile?  Of  what  use 
are  they  in  pharmacy? 

7.  Give  Latin  names  and  doses  of  Chloride  of  Ammonia. 
Tannic  Acid,  Carbolic  Acid,  Fl.  Ext.  Digitalis,  Fl.  Ext. 
Aconite.     To  what  class  of  remedies  do  they  belong? 


8.  From  what  Is  Carbolic  Acid  obtained?  What  Is  Its  otli- 
clal  synonym?  How  many  parts  of  water  dissolve  It?  How 
uuiny  parts  llquelly  It? 

9.  Wliat  are  the  component  parts  of  Solution  of  head  Sub- 
.Kctate?  Its  Latin  name?  IIow  Is  Lead  Water  prepared? 
Its  olticini  English  and  Ladn  names. 

10.  Write  formula  for  Spirit  of  Mindererus.  Latin  and 
Knglish  names.     H()W  Is  Lime  \\'atcr  prepared? 

TOXICOLOGY.  -  Junior. 

1.  Define  Toxicology. 

2.  Name  four  otiicial  remedies  which  are  Toxic,  and  four 
which  are  non-toxi<'. 

3.  Name  three  i)reparatlons  of  Ar.senic.  Give,  treatment 
for  arsenical  poisoning,  with  formula  and  dose  of  official 
antidote. 

4.  Give  symptoms  of  Lead  poisoning,  and  antidote, 

5.  Carbolic  Acid.  Describe  effects  of  an  overdose.  Give 
three  antidotes,  describing  the  particular  action  of  each. 

(i.  Quinine,  Aconite,  Gelsemlum,  Ipecac,  Arnica,  Valerian, 
and  S<|uills;  name  those  which  ar(>  'foxic. 

7.  (iive  antidotes  and  treatment  for  Opium  poisoning. 

8.  What  Is  the  first  duty  of  a  Pharmacist  when  a  case  of 
suspected  i)oisoning  is  brought  in? 

9.  Name  three  common  poisons,  other  than  those  named 
above,  and  give  symptoms  of  overdose,  with  antidote  for 
each. 

10.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  poison  clause  of  the  Oregon 
I'harmacy  Law. 

TOXICOLOOY.-Seolor. 

1.  What  does  Toxicology  teach?  What  is  meant  by  drug 
antagonists?     Chemical  antidotes?     Physiological  antidotes.' 

2.  Give  antidotes  for  the  Mercurial  Salts,  Chloride  of  Gold, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  and  state  whether  they  are  antagonistic, 
chemical,  or  physiological  antidotes. 

3.  Give  treatment  for  Ammonia  gas  Inhaled,  also  for  over- 
dose of  solution  Internally. 

4.  Give  symptoms  and  antidotes  for  poisoning  by  Tartar 
Emetic,  Phosphorus,  Iodine. 

5.  Generally,  what  are  the  antidotes  for  the  Mineral  Acids? 
Vegetable  Acids?     Give  action  of  each. 

6.  Give  effects  of  overdoses  and  antidotes,  for  the  follow- 
ing: Aconite,  Gelsemium,  Convallaria,  Digitalis,  Belladonna. 

7.  Describe  the  effects  of  Chloral,  its  antagonists  and 
chemical  antidote. 

8.  Give  treatment  for  poisoning  by  opium,  or  its  Alkaloids. 
Strychnine.  _  ^     , 

9.  Give  effects  and  treatment  for  poisonous  doses  of  Paris 
Green.     London  Purple. 

10.  Criticise  the  following  prescriptions: 
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Potassium  Chlorate 
Quinine  Sulph. 
Syrup.  Ferri  lod. 
Aqua"  Fcenicula; 
Sig.    Teaspoonful. 
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Antipyrine 
<,)uinine  Sulph. 
Morphine  Sulph. 
Zinc  Valerianate. 
Fl.  Ext.  Gelsemium. 
ft.  Capsule  No.  lii. 
Sig.    1  capsule  everv  3  hours. 

J.  W.  S.,  M.D. 

MATERIA  MEDICA.- Jualor. 

1.  Define  Pharmacopoeia,  Materia  Medica,  and  Dispensa- 
tory. 

2.  Give  official  names  and  doses  of  Strychnine,  Elaterlum, 
Red  Iodide  of  Mercury.   Phosphorus,  and   Sugar  of  Lead. 

3.  What  is  Asaftetida?  How  obtaiued.  and  medicinal  ef- 
fects. 

4.  Define  Antipyretic,  Febrifuge,  Alterative,  Stomachic, 
Expectorant. 

5.  Name  five  official  Elixirs  and  Syrups. 

6.  What  is  a  Styptic?     Name  five  agents  acting  as  such. 

7.  Give  official  names  of  two  insects  used  in  medicine. 

8.  Give  origin  and  doses  of  Santonin,  Codeine,  Caffeine, 
Atropine,  and   Pilocarpine. 

9.  Common  names  of  C.vdonium,  Pepo,  Terebinthlna,  Hu- 
mulus  Lupulus,  Ulmus  Contusa. 

10.  What  precautions  should  a  clerk  use  to  preserve  roots 
and  herbs? 

MATERIA  MEDICA.- Settlor. 

1.  Deflue  Analgesic,  .\nti7,ymotic.  Caletacient,  Convulsant, 
Antilithic.  Aperient,  Hemostatic,  Vesicant,  Anthelmintic, 
and  Soporific,  and  give  one  drug  applicable  to  each  term. 

2.  Digitalis.  Habitat,  parts  used,  medical  properties  and 
official  preparations,   with  doses. 

3.  Name  five  Emmenagogues.  in  order  of  value,  with  their 
doses. 

4.  Give  official  names,  doses,  and  medical  effects  of  Gen- 
tain,  Pinkront.  I'hosphide  Zinc.  Phosphorus.  Quevenne's 
Iron.  Dogbuttou.  Dilute  Prussic  Acid,  Monkshood,  W'hite 
Oak  Bark,  and  Lady's  Slipper. 

.0.   What  is  Manna?    How  o1>tained.  medical  properties,  and 
what   dangers   attend   its   admiuistratiou?     Why? 
ti.  Name  ten  diuretics,  and  doses. 

7.  Wliat  poisonous  drug  is  found  in  Bismuth  Subnit.,  im- 
pure, and  what  would  be  antidote? 

8.  Name  five  Antipyretics  derived  from  coal  tar,,  with 
doses,  and  dangers  attending  their  use. 

9.  Give  source,  use,  and  dose  of  Amyl  Nitrite. 

10.  Give  official  name  for  Poison  Oak,  Habitat  and  Ther- 
apy. 


OXYGENIZED  WATER.— A  water  saturated  ■with 
12  to  l,"!  volumes  of  oxygen,  reeommeuded  by  Petit  in 
uterine  hajiumorrhages. 


BROOKE'S  PASTE  consists  of  28  p.  of  a  5  per  cent, 
oleate  of  mercury,  14  p.  of  vaseline,  7  p.  each  of  zinc 
oxide  and  starch,  1  p.  of  ichthyol  and  1.2  p.  of  salicylic 
acid. 
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Electric  Power  In  Country  Pharmacies. 

Two  of  the  brightest  pharmiicists  in  the  South  are 
doing  business  in  a  couple  oC  neighboring  Mississippi 
towns,  ami  but  for  W.  W.  Curtis,  a  traveling  salesman 
for  Shari)  «k  Dolime,  who  reported  the  tacts  to  an  Era 
r<>presentative.  their  fame  might  never  have  gone  outside 
llie  country  where  they  reside. 

r.  li.  King  does  business  in  llazelhurst  (population 
l.S(MI).  and  H.  C.  I'rice  has  a  store  in  Wesson  (popula- 
tion 3,120(1).  Both  towns  derive  their  chief  income  from 
cotton  mills,  and  the  druggists,  who  were  formerly  part- 
ners and  are  still  friendly  to  each  other,  have  simply 
utilized  the  exhaust  steam  from  these  establishments  to 
ptovide  their  stores  with  all  the  conveniences  obtainable 
in  the  largest  city.  A  portion  of  the  steam  is  carried 
in  pipes  through  a  hot  water  tank  back  of  the  prescrip- 
tion counter.  Another  pipe  conveys  steam  to  the 
hot  soda  fountain,  where  a  full  line  of  hot  and  cold  bev- 
erages are  dispensed  all  the  year  round.  But  the  most 
marvelous  exhibitions  of  ingenuity  are  to  be  found  in 
the  electrical  machinery  rigged  up  in  the  back  room  of 
I'ach  store  to  relieve  the  druggists  from  back-breaking 
labor.  This  machinery  is  kept  in  motion  by  little  dyna- 
mos run  b.v  the  same  exhaust  steam.  Ice  cream  for  the 
soda  fountain  and  triturations  for  the  [irescription  coun- 
ter are  all  manufactured  by  ingenious  machinery  in  the 
back  room.  The  same  dynamos  furnish  brilliant  elec- 
tric lights  for  the  stores,  which  are  said  to  be  the  most 
hiininous  establishments  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
huods  in  the  evening.  Both  druggists  are  of  an  inven- 
tive turn,  and  interested  in  electricity,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  which  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  brilliant 
idea  of  utilizing  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  cotton  mills, 
which  being  a  waste  product  may  be  had  at  practically 
the   iiurehaser's   own   price. 


A  Drug  Store  of  Old  New  York. 

There  is  a  deal  of  complaint  nowadays  about  the  nar- 
row streets  of  lower  New  York,  but  old  business  men 
say  they  used  to  be  much  narrower.  William  street, 
f(U-  example,  has  been  widened  throughout,  and  that  lit- 
tle tunnel  called  North  William  street,  that  dives  under 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  connect  William  street  with 
I'ark  Row,  was  cut  through  a  block  of  houses  that 
stood  there  many  years  ago.  I'ark  Row  itself  has  been 
widened.  It  used  to  be  the  famous  Chatham  street, 
lined  with  the  retail  stores  of  old  New  York,  being  a 
favorite  route  to  the  principal  business  section  for  the 
fashionable  residents  of  Henry  and  Madison  streets,  and 
connecting  lower  Broadway  with  what  some  then  called 
its  new  rival,  the  Bowery.  Chatham  street  was  only 
twenty  feet  wide.  The  houses  along  the  west  side  of  it 
were  all  cut  down  to  broaden  it  some  forty  years  ago. 
( 'hambers  street  used  to  end  at  Chatham  street,  and  its 
continuation  eastward  was  secured  by  the  city  at  great 
expense  by  purchasing  and  tearing  dowu  the  buildings 
that  stood  in  the  way.  Duane  street  also  stopped  at 
('ity  Hall  Park,  and  was  cut  through  to  join  Chambers 
at  Chatham  in  the  same  way. 

This  explanatory  preface  is  deemed  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  primitive  conditions  that 
prevailed  where  a  historic  old  drug  store  used  to 
stand.  The  address  was  at  3  Chambers,  just  off  Chat- 
ham street.  Old  prints  of  the  locality  show  a  group  of 
comfortaljle  Dutch  houses,  with  sloping  roofs  and  dor- 
mer windows.  Eight  persons  and  two  teams  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  street,  in  a  locality  where  now  the  voices  of 
the  crowd  and  the  rattle  of  trucks  are  drowned  by  the 
roar  of  passing  elevated  railroad  trains.  The  placid 
scene  represented  in  this  picture,  which  was  taken  sixty 
years  ago,  has  been  caught  in  the  rising  tide  of  com- 
merce, which  has  swept  away  almost  the  very  land- 
marks. It  is  difficult  to  locate  the  site  of  the  building 
now,  but  the  records  show  that  the  new  stone  structxire 
of   the  East    River   Savings   Institution    was   erected   <ui 


the  same  lot.  The  next  house  to  it.  No.  1  Chambers 
street,  then  occupied  by  a  tool  store,  was  partly  torn 
down  to  widen  Chatham  street,  as  was  also  the  old  Com- 
mercial Bank  Building,  on  the  corner. 

The  old  drug  store  was  occupied  during  many  years  by 
Dr.  R.  B.  I'olger,  a  man  famous  in  his  day.  His  pic- 
ture apiieared  in  the  Januar.v  7.  Era,  and  shows 
him  as  he  was  iu  his  old  age.  The  site  is  also 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  occu- 
pied by  II.  I'lanteu  for  the  manufacture  of  Planten's 
Caiisules.  The  tirm  has  since  become  U.  I'lanteu  & 
Sou.  and  the  address  is  22-1  William  street.  H.  Rolff 
Planten  of  this  firm  well  remembers  the  old  drug  store 
aiul   its  priiprietor. 

"lie  was  a  doctor  of  llie  old  school,"  said  .Mr.  I'lan- 
teu. "lie  used  to  put  up  a  proprietary  medicine,  and  he 
distributed  his  goods  by  wagon,  leaTing  them  to  be  sold 
on  commission.  He  was  of  .a  generous  aud  social  disposi- 
tion. At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  the  oldest 
Mason  in  the  United  States  who  had  taken  the  thirty- 
third  degree.  I  do  not  know  wluun  he  succeeded  iu 
business,  but  the  site  had  been  occupied  as  a  drug  store 
from  time  immemorial   when  I  was  a  buy." 


The  Use  of  Ad.  Writers. 

Talking  with  a  well  known  advertiser  the  other  day  1 
happened  to  speak  of  the  rapidly  increasing  army  of  ad- 
writers. 

"Great  people,  sir,"  said  my  companion,  "great  peo- 
ple." 

"I'ou  think  they  are  really  a  help  to  advertisers?"  I 
asked. 

"Think,  sir,  think!  I  know  it.  Take  my  own  case,  for 
example — " 

"Oh!"  I  interposed,  "I  didn't  know  you  had  ever  em- 
ployed an  expert;  I  thought  you  wrote  your  own  ads." 

"So  I  do — every  one  of  'em." 

"But — "  I  began  helplessly. 

"Let  me  tell  you — "  my  companion  interposed.  "It's 
this  way.  You  see,  I  never  gave  much  attention  to  the 
kind  of  ad  I  put  out  until  I  began  to  read  the  talky-talk 
these  experts  print  about  themselves.  They  were  all  so 
cock-sure  they  could  do  me  good  that  one  day  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  one  of  the  best  known  of  them  telling  him 
to  get  up  half  a  dozen  ads  at  his  advertised  price.  He 
replied  by  asking  me  to  write  him  fully  about  my  busi- 
ness, saying  just  how  my  goods  differed  from  those  of 
my  competitors,  in  what  particulars  the.v  were  superior. 
etc.  He  said  it  was  necessary  he  should  have  this  in- 
formation iu  order  to  prepare  the  ads. 

"That  seemed  reasonable,  so  I  sat  down  with  my 
stenographer  and  spent  the  better  part  of  an  afternoon 
in  putting  on  paper  all  the  good  things  I  could  think  of 
about  my  business.  I  went  into  the  subject  fully,  talk- 
ing to  the  stenographer  just  as  though  he  was  a  pro- 
spective customer. 

"Next  morning  when  I  read  the  typewritten  copy  of 
my  dictation  I  tell  you  I  was  surprised.  \VL.  I  hadn't 
the  slightest  idea  I  could  write  such  good  stuff.  I  sup- 
pose the  knowledge  that  I  was  writing  to  one  man — not 
to  the  great  public — had  influenced  my  style  and  enabled 
me  to  write  in  a  chatty,  yet  convincing  way. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  concluded  that  as  I  had 
what  I  wanted  there  wasn't  any  jise  in  employing  an  ad- 
writer,  so  I  let  the  expert  slide  and  tised  my  own  stuff. 
Now  when  I  want  to  write  an  ad  I  call  my  stenographer 
and  dictate  a  letter  something  like  this: 

"  'Dear  Mr.  Ad  Smythe:  I  wish  you  would  prepare  an 
ad  for  me  announcing  special  sale  of  so  and  so.  The 
points  to  emphasize  are  these:' 

"Then  I  give  him  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  when  the 
stenographer  returns  the  typewritten  letter  to  me  I  tear 
off  the  preamble  and  use  the  facts  for  my  ad. 

"Do  I  think  ad-writers  are  a  help  to  advertisers?  Well, 
rather." — (Art  in  Advertising.) 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  h  to  turn'sh  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  (• 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  dlHIcultlet,  etc 

Keauests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  ant 
ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  KECEIVB  NO  ATTENTION. 

Stains  for  Glass. 

(J.  K.)  SPC  formulas  for  coloi'ing  lamp  globes,  glass, 
flc,  this  journal.  Oct.  ]5,  1890.  page  501. 

States  Having  Medical  Laws. 

(G.  D.  S.)  See  '-Legal  Uequiremeiits  for  the  I'ractico 
of  Medieine,"  this  journal.  Dec.  24,  189(5,  page  825. 

Cloudy  Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphlles. 

(C.  10.  T.)  See  formula  No.  .".TS,  rcviscil  cililidii  of  the 
National  Formulary.  Two  other  formulas  are  given  in 
the  March  4  issue  of  this  j(nirnal,  page  274. 

Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Journals. 

(F.  U.  D.)  The  aiMresses  nf  the  Canailian  pharmaceu- 
tical journals  are:  Canailian  Druggist.  15  Toronto  street, 
Toronto:  Canadian  rharmaceutical  .Tuurnal,  287  King 
street  West.  Toronto;  Montreal  I'harmaceutical  Jour- 
nal. Montreal. 

Insolubility  of  Salicylic  Add. 

(E.  J.)  To  the  prescription  (this  journal.  March  H, 
1897,  page  302): 

Morphine  sulphare   8  grains 

Salievlic  acid    4  grains 

Distilled  witer    1  ounce 

W.  S.  Allen,  Keidsville.  N.  ('..  suggests  you  "add  about 
7  or  8  grains  of  sodium  bieiirlicnate  to  convert  the  sali- 
eylic  acid  into  a  solulde  salt.  .\  <-K'ar  solution  may  thus 
be  made." 

Compound  Extract  of  Vanillin  and  Coumarln. 

(M.   Z.  D.)   See  formula   N.i.   42ii,   National   Formulary 

(revised  edition).     Here   is   amithcr: 

Vanillin 2  drams 

Coamarin %  dram 

Cologne  spirit   1   pmt 

Di-stilled  water   2  pints 

Syrup   1  pint 

Caramel,  q.  s. 
Dissolve    the   Tanillin    and    ctnimarin    in    the    cologne 

spirit,   add   the   water,   shake   thoroughly,    tlieu    add    the 

syrup. 

Sculptor's  Putty  (Modeling  Compounds. 

(.T.  .T.  B.)  The  sample  you  submit  is  a  mixture  of  clay. 
wax.  etc.  Try  the  following:  Jlix  200  parts  dry  elay  or 
liowdered  soap  stone  with  100  parts  of  wheat  Hour;  stir 
ihe  mixture  carefully  into  300  parts  of  melted  white  wax. 
not  too  hot.  It  desired  the  mass  may  be  colored  at 
])leasure. 

The  so-called  "modeling  clay"  may  be  made  by  knead- 
ing dry  clay  with  glycerine  instead  of  water.  The  mass 
must  be  worked  thoroughly  with  th^  hands  and  moi.s- 
tened  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  To  prevent 
evaporation  it  should  be  kept  covered  with  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber cloth. 

German  Pharmaceutical  Journals. 

(F.  R.  D.)  The  following  pharmaceutical  journals  are 
published  in  Germany:  Annaleu  der  Chemie  und  Phar- 
niacie.  Heidelberg;  Apotheker  und  Drogist.  Bunzlau; 
Apotheker  Zeitung.  Berlin;  Archiv  der  Pharmacie.  Ber- 
lin; Berichte  der  Pharmaceutische  Gesellschaft.  Berlin; 
Chemiker  und  Drogist.  I<eipzig;  Deutsch  Drogisten-Zri- 
tung.  Berlin;  Drogisten  Zeitung.  Leipzig;  Internationaler 
Pharmaceutischer  General-Anzweiger.  Hamburg;  .lour- 
nal  der  Pharmacie  von  Elsass-Lothriugen.  Strassburg; 
Pharmaceutische  Centralhallefiir  Deutschland.  Dresden; 
Pliarmnceutisehe     Wochenschrift,     Brrliii:     Pharmaceu- 


tische   Zeitung,  Berlin;    Sudileutsche    Apothokerzeitnng. 
Stuttgart. 

The  Manufacture  of  Phenacttlne. 

(F.  R.  D.)  You  cannot  make  plienacetine  under  any 
name  or  by  any  process  in  the  United  States.  'J*he  name 
"lihenacetine"  is  protected  by  trade-mark  and  the  process 
i«(  producing  it  by  United  States  patent.  Nor  can  you 
purchase  or  deal  in  any  lihenacetine  which  is  not  se- 
cured through  the  American  agents  for  the  owner  of  the 
United  .States  rights.  It  you  want  to  know  how  the  ar- 
ticle is  made  you  can  lind  it  descrilied  in  the  Uniti'd 
Slates  patent  and  in  various  works  of  reference,  but  this 
will  do  you  no  good,  save  in  the  way  of  information. 
The  position  of  affairs  has  been  |u-e(ty  fully  set  forth  in 
our  news  pages  numerous  times  during  the  past  year  or 
so.  and  we  refer  yon  li>  l''ili.  11  Era.  page  180. 


Aqua  Vita: ;  Hematls. 

(K.  .1.  11.1  111  further  rr]ily  to  your  (picry  in  this  jour- 
nal, March  11.  1,S!)7,  page  .•!()2,  W.  S.  Allen.  Iteidsville. 
N.  C,  says:  "The  prescription 

Aqua    vilie    2  ounces 

Hematic    1  ounce 

(Juiiksilver 1  dram 

Liquid  storax   2  drams 

Camphor 2  drams 

is  for  a  iireparatiou  used  by  showmen  to  anoint  the  bot- 
toms of  their  feet  to  enable  them  to  walk  or  dance  on  red 
hot  iron.  The  first  two  ingredients  are  apple  brandy  and 
eoramon  extract  of  logwood,  res-pectively." 

Fred  Ives,  Ggdenslmrg.  N.  Y..  in  commenting  upon  the 
same  subject,  says:  "Aiiua  viliv  is  an  English  [ireserip- 
tion  in  the  London  Pharmacoixeia  of  1677,  and  it  is  re- 
published in  Redwood's  Dispensatory  of  1848.  By  'Ile- 
matis,'  I  think,  is  meant  Hematitis  Lapis,  ;i  reddisli- 
browii  peroxide  of  iron." 

To  Clean  and  Pcllsh  Marble. 

I.L  W.  .1.)  The  marble  of  your  soda  Jountain  may  be 
cleansed  with  the  following: 

Sodium  carbonate 2  ounces 

Chlorinated  lime 1  ounce 

Water   14  ounces 

Mix  well  and  apply  to  the  marble  with  a  cloth,  rub- 
bing well  in  and,  finally,  rubbing  dry.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  this  operation.  The  marble  may  now  be 
polished  by  rubbing  over  with  kerosene.  It  shouhl  not. 
however,  be  applied  to  white  marble. 

Another  method  published  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the 
Scientific  American  directs  that  the  marble  be  rubbed 
with  the  following  mixture:  %  pound  of  soft  soap.  %, 
pound  of  whiting,  1  ounce  of  soda,  and  about  Va  ounce 
of  blue  vitriol.  Apply  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  allow 
the  mixture  to  remain  24  hours.  Wash  off  with  clean 
water  and  polish  the  marble  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or 
an  old  piece  of  felt. 

Powdered  Flavoring  Extracts. 

IB.  \\'.  K.I  By  "powdered  Havering  extracts"  is  gen- 
erally meant  the  preparations  obtained  by  triturating  the 
various  volatile  oils  with  sugar,  after  the  general  for- 
mula given  in  the  National  Formulary  for  "oil  sugars." 
T'uder  the  title  of  "oleo-sacchara"  the  work  named  di- 
rects the  following,  which  is  practically  identical  with 
the  formula  under  "Ehro-sacchara"  in  the  Gi'inuin  Phar- 
macopo'ia: 

Volatile  oil   1   drop 

Sugar    2  grains 

Triturate  the  sugar  Avitli  the  volatile  oil  to  a  fine  pow- 
iler. 

The  oleosaccharates  are  intended  as  a  pleasant  aro- 
matic vehicle  for  administering  medicinal  substanc-es  in 
powder  form.  Those  prepared  from  volatile  oils  should 
be  freshly  made  when  wanted  for  use.  Only  the  liest 
quality  of  fresh  volatile  oil  should  be  employed,  as  old 
resinified  oils  impart  a  bitter,  unpleasant  taste,  as  well 
.•IS  terebinthinate  odor,  to  the  sugar. 
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Remedies  for  Tapeworm. 

(J.  K.)  Foi-  tlie  e.\|iulsii>ii  of  tapiwonn  a  niixoJ  troat- 
mt'ut  by  poiucgnui.itf  bark,  pumpkin  seeds  ami  oloo-resin 
of  male-feru  is  prcfonod  by  many  practitioners.  The 
following  formula   has   jiroved   very   eltieient: 

1.)  Pomegranate  bark.  2  o\inces:  water,  IV-:  pints,  boiled 
to  7  ounces;  pumpkin  seeds,  deprived  of  their  outer  coats 
and  beaten  to  a  iiasle  witli  fine  powdered  sugar,  1  ounce; 
oleo-resin  of  male-fern,  MO  grains.  Make  an  emulsion  of 
the  oleo-resin  with  acacia  and  the  above  decoction  of 
iiomegranale.  add  the  pumpkin  seed  paste  and  add  any 
tiavoring  syrup  up  to  9  ounces.  Potter  says  that  one- 
ihird  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  in  the  morning  after 
a  light  diet  and  a  laxative  on  the  previous  day.  If  not 
suicessful,  the  second  and  third  portions  may  be  taken 
at  intervals  of  three  hours. 

2.1  A  new  remedy  lately  recommended  by  Renshaw  is 
croton-chloral.  Here  is  his  formula:  C'rotou-chloral,  4.5 
j;m.;  tragacanth,  0.1  gm.;  acacia,  0.25  gm.;  simple  syrup, 
25  drops.  Make  into  24  pills.  Of  these,  four 
are  to  be  taken  at  night,  followed  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  by  four  more,  on  an  empty 
stonuich.  One  lunir  after  this  a  light  breakfast 
may  be  taken,  followed  b.v  a  cathartic,  consisting  of  100 
gm.  of  infusion  of  senna  with  15  drops  of  spirits  of  chlo- 
roform. (These  pills  should  be  freshl.v  made  before  tak- 
ing, otherwise  the.v  will  become  extremely  hard  and  in- 
.solnble  on  standing.) 


Some  Chemical  Reactions  of  Bismuth. 

iW.  O.l  wishes  to  put  up  a  liquid  face  powder.  His 
formula  directs  to  dissolve  S  ounces  of  bismuth  subni- 
irale  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Precipitate  with  water,  wash 
thoroughl.v  (he  uses  about  30  gallons  for  this  purpose), 
:uid  add  32  ounces  of  prepared  chalk  and  enough  water 
■or  rose  water  to  make  1  gallon.  'When  this  preparation 
is  first  made,  it  is  satisfactor.v.  After  standing  a  few 
weeks,  however,  bubbles  of  gas  appear  and  the  mixture 
blackens.  With  precipitated  chalk  matters  are  still  worse. 
The  first  reaction  taking  place  in  the  above  is  that 
producing  oxychloride  of  bismuth,  but  we  can  hardly  ac- 
count for  the  color  reaction.  It  seems  to  indicate,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium 
sulphide,  either  of  which  precipitates  bismuth  as  a  black 
sulphide.  Where  these  compounds  originate  in  this  in- 
stance we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  quite  likel.v  one  or  both 
have  been  or  may  be  present  in  the  store  or  laborator.v 
where  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand.  Again,  they 
may  have  developed  in  the  water  used  in  making  the 
mixture.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  various  bismuth  compounds  to  guard  against  just 
such  contaminations.  They  are  also  quite  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  light,  and  liquid  preparations  containing 
them  should  be  kept  in  amber  bottles. 

We  suggest  you  try  the  formula  again.  Use  freslil.v 
distilled  water  and  about  8  ounces  of  glycerin  to  each 
gallon  of  finished  product.  Keep  the  mixture  securely 
bottled  and  protected  from  the  light.  A  modification  of 
this  formula,  which  we  have  often  dispensed,  is  this  one: 

Pismuth  oxychloride 1%  ounces 

Prepared   chalk    3      ounces 

(Jlycerin    1      ounce 

Kistilled  water,  enough  to  make 1     pint 


Expectorant  Syrup  of  White  Pine. 

(H.  H.)  says  one  of  his  physicians  wants  him  to  pre- 
pare a  gallon  of  expectorant  syrup  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  and  directs  him  to  use  "no  fluid  ex- 
tracts."    How  shall  he  proceed? 

White   pine    14  grains 

^^■ild  cherry 14  grains 

Spikenard    2  grains 

Balm  of  GihMd 2  grains 

Sassafras    1  grain 

Blood  root   IV?  grains 

Ipecac    2  grains 

Morphine  sulphate    Vio  grain 


AmuKinium  chloride 10  grains 

Syrup,   enough  to  make 1  ounce 

Follow  this  process,  the  quantiles  of  the  various  ingre- 
dients in  the  formula  Ix'ing  calculated  to  produce  one 
gallon  of  finished  product: 

\\'lute  pine  bark    1702  grains 

\\'ild  cherry   liark   1702  grains 

Spikenard    root    2.5ti  grains 

Balm  of  gilead  buds 2.5<!  grains 

Sassafras    bark    12S  grains 

Blood  root    192  grains 

Ipecac    root    2.">(i  grains 

'Morphine  sulphate   102'/,„  grains 

.\nimonium  cliloride 1280  grains 

Sugar (3  pounds 

Alcohol, 
Water. 

Syrup,  of  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make   1  gallon 

Reduce  the  vegetable  drugs  to  a  moderatel.v  coar.se 
(No.  40)  powder,  moisten  the  powder  with  a  menstruum 
composed  of  one  volume  of  alcohol  and  three  volumes  of 
water,  and  macerate  for  twelve  hours.  Then  percolate 
with  the  same  menstruum  until  one-half  gallon  of  tinc- 
ture has  been  obtained,  in  which  dissolve  the  sugar,  mor- 
phine sulphate  and  ammonium  chloride,  and  add  enough 
syrup  to  make  the  whole  measure,  one  gallon.    Strain. 


Bleaching  Sponges. 

(C.  E.  T.)  Ordinarily  sponges  are  cleaned  and 
bleached  by  the  u.se  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  fol- 
lowed by  a  solution  of  sulphurous  or  h.vdrochloric  acid. 
This  is  substantially  the  process  adopted  by  the  National 
Formulary,  a  method  which  satisfactorily  whitens  the 
sponges,  but  often  partially  destroys  their  tissues.  Some- 
times the  sponges  are  first  soaked  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  treated  with  the  permanganate.  In  bleach- 
ing, the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clean,  wash  and  squeeze 
out  the  sponges.  They  should  be  well  beaten  to  get  rid 
of  sand  and  loose  earthy  matter,  soaked  in  water  for 
some  hours,  then  squeezed  dry,  and  placed  in  a  tub  con- 
taining dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  After  remaining  in  this 
solution  until  all  efifervescence  is  over  and  no  hard  parti- 
cles are  seen  or  felt — stirring  them  about  with  a  stick  is 
useful  to  hasten  the  process — the.v  should  be  well 
squeezed  and  transferred  to  a  pan  of  water  under  a  run- 
ning tap.  Next,  the  sponges  are  placed  in  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  permanagante.  After  soaking  them 
for  a  few  minutes — the  exact  time  can  be  best  judged 
by  the  color,  which  ought  to  be  dark  brown — the.v  are  to 
Ik"  removed,  again  washed,  and  put  into  another  tub  of 
solution  of  half  a  pound  sodium  hyposulphite  and  one 
ounce  oxalic  acid  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Here  the 
sponges  soak  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Finally,  take 
them  out  and  wash  them  thoroughly.  By  this  treatment 
the  sponges  are  rendered  perfectly  white  and  remain  so. 
Many  sponges  contain  a  more  or  less  dark-colored  core, 
and  if  treated  only  with  permanganate  and  acid  the  core 
is  either  not  bleached  at  all,  or  if  bleached  somewhat, 
the  tint  is  apt  to  grow  darker  again.  By  the  combination 
of  the  three  solutions  every  portion  is  thoroughly  and 
permanently   whitened. 

Roe.ser  claims  that  bromine  water  is  preferable  for 
bleaching  sponges,  especially  after  being  u.sed  in  surgical 
operations.  The  sponge  is  thoroughly  disinfected  and 
may  be  put  through  the  process  eight  or  nine  times  with- 
out destroying  its  texture.  His  method  is  this:  Wash 
the  sponges  in  warm  distilled  water  (not  above  150°  F.) 
which  contains  in  each  liter  20  drops  of  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda.  After  thoroughly  treated  in  this 
manner,  they  are  drained  and  placed  in  vessels  contain- 
ing the  bromine  water,  which  is  made  by  adding  30 
grams  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  to  one 
liter  of  distilled  water.  Leave  the  sponge  in  this  .solution 
until  it  is  discolorized.  and  repeat  with  fresh  bromine  so- 
lution until  it  is  thoroughl.v  bleached,  which  is  hastened 
by  warmth  and  exposure  to  sunlight.  After  removal 
from  the  bromine  bath,  squeeze  the  sponges  well  and  im- 
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uiei'se  them  iu  a  dilute  solution  of  soda  (20  drops  of  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  to  the  liter),  and  lastly  wnsli  o\it  all 
traces  of  bromine  odor  with  distilled  water. 


Oraduatloa  la  Chemistry. 

(Enquirer)  asks  how  iijiiiiy  sessions  of  study  will  he  re- 
quired of  a  student  lo  become  a  graduate  iu  chemistry. 
Also  how  many  sessions  will  be  required  of  a  graduate 
iu   pliarmacy   to  become   a  graduate   in   chemistry? 

Answers  to  these  questions  depend  upon  a  number  of 
considerations,  among  which  are  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment of  the  student,  the  character  of  the  educational 
institiitiou  attended,  the  particular  course  of  such  insti- 
tution in  which  chemistry  is  the  leading  study,  the  par- 
ticular degree  desired,  etc.,  etc.  Nearly  all  of  the  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools  conferring  degrees  (Bach- 
elor of  Scienci^  in  Cbemistry,  etc.)  require  an  entrance  ex- 
amination equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  high  school 
or  an  academy.  The  student  must  pass  these  examina- 
tions whatever  course  (as  a  candidate  for  a  degree)  he 
may  take.  The  length  of  the  course  of  instruction  then 
depends  upon  the  branch  of  chemistry  he  wishes  to  fol- 
low. If  it  be  his  aim  to  equip  himself  to  follow  chem- 
istry as  a  pursuit  be  will  become  most  likely  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Chemistry.  This  course  will 
require  of  him  four  years'  study,  chemistry  being  the 
leading  subject,  with  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
general  science,  etc.,  adapted  to  his  professional  purpose. 
Other  courses  iu  chemistry  are  offered,  as  chemistry  ap- 
plied to  metallurgy,  mining,  mechanical  engineering, 
electricity,  biology,  toxicology,  etc.,  which  lead  to  a  B.  S. 
degree,  the  time  service  and  study  being  about  the  same 
as  that  required  for  the  same  degree  (B.  S.)  in  general 
science.  Almost  all  of  our  great  universities  and  poly- 
technic institutions  provide  courses  of  this  character,  and 
it  is  from  them  you  can  secure  full  information  for  the 
asking.  Just  how  much  credit  may  be  allowed  for  the 
course  in  pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  you  have  already  taken  we 
do  not  know.  The  courses  iu  chemistry  offered  by  va- 
rious colleges  of  pharmacy  are  far  from  uniform,  some 
have  no  educational  entrance  requirements:  others  have 
courses  in  which  the  time  spent  in  study  and  laboratory 
work  varies  from  two  to  three  years  of  six  to  nine 
mouths  each.  As  a  result  the  equipment  in  general  sci- 
ence, and  chemistry  in  particular,  of  the  average  gradu- 
ate in  pharmacy  is  an  unknown  quantity.  The  ability, 
therefore,  of  the  graduate  in  pharmacy  to  take  up.  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree,  scientific  studies,  and  the  credit 
he  may  be  allowed  for  the  work  he  has  already  accom- 
plished in  chemistry  as  applied  to  pharmacy,  must  be 
determined  by  the  institution  he  seeks  to  enter.  As  you 
are  a  resident  of  Louisiana  we  suggest  you  write  to  the 
dean  of  the  scientific  department  of  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans.  Institutions  in  the  North  offering  instruc- 
tion in  almost  any  line  of  chemistry  are  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York;  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Brooklyn;  the  Scientific  School,  Harvard  University. 
Boston;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore;  Michigan  University,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 


DYNAMOGEN.— An  active,  agreeable  blood  prepara- 
tion, intended  as  a  tonic  for  invalids  and  children. 


ARGENTOL.— A  compound  of  silver  and  oxychino- 
lin  of  the  formula  CsHsN.  OHAg,  which  possesses  anti- 
septic properties  useful   in  ointment  or  solution. 

IQDANISOL  (C„H,— OCH3.  I.)— This  forms  a  reddish 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  fuses  at  47°  C,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  intended  as  an  anti- 
septic. 

SAGRADIN.— A  20  per  cent,  solution  of  extract  of 
cascara  sagrada,  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  bitter- 
ness, to  which  is  added  2  per  cent,  of  spiritus  menthse 
piperitae. 


IMPORTANT. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 

Philadelphia,  .March  l'>,  180T. 
To   the    Members   N.    \V.   D.   A.    and   other    Wholesale 
Druggists:  . 

It  has  been  suggested  to  this  committee  by  several  of 
our  members  that  we  should  issue  a  circular  letter  con- 
cerning two  articles  which  wholesale  druggists  have  ri- 
i-<>nlly  been  asked  by  the  makers  to  handle,  both  of 
whicii,  so  far  as  decisions  have  been  renderrcl  by  the 
lonrls  up  to  the  in-esent  time  can  leg:illy  be  handled,  but 
which  undoubtedly  come  under  the  ban  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  at  its  meeting  iu  1887,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"Kcsolveil,  That  it  is  tlie  duty  of  thi'  members 
III'  tliis  association  to  ri'cognize  the  validity  of  tlie 
trade  marks  of  proprietors,  and  to  discourage  the 
sale  of  such  goods  as  may  be  fairly  considered  in- 
fringements." 

A\'hicli  resolution  and  those  following,  adopted  at  th( 
same  lime,  although  not  since  re-adopted  at  all  annual 
meetings,  must  still  be  considered  as  being  in  force,  for 
the  reason  that  the  committees  provided  under  these  res- 
olutions to  be  appointed  l>y  our  association  and  the  I'ro- 
prictary  Association  were  bolli  re-appointed  at  X\n:  last 
annual  meeting,  which  committees  will  doubtless  in  due 
course  act  upon  the  cases  to  which  it  has  been  deemed 
best  tliat  we  should  promptly  call  the  attention  of  our 
memliers. 

One  of  these  articles  is  the  "Pitcher's  Castoria,"'  of- 
fered to  the  trade  by  a  concern  styling  itself  "Castoria 
Company,"  of  Kargo.  N.  !>..  who.  in  a  circular  recently 
issued  to  the  trade,  used  the  following  language,  viz.: 

"\Ve  do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  wish  our  goods 
to  go  to  the  retailer  or  consumer  when  the  goods  of  the 
Centaur  Company  are  specified." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Fargo  concern  might  possibly 
have  found  some  name  other  than  the  one  hitherto  used 
by  the  Centaur  Company,  and  lo  establish  which  that 
company  and  its  predecessors  spent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  advertising  and  other  efforts  to  make 
it  the  well-known  household  remedy  it  now  is.  They 
must  know  perfectly  well,  also,  that  by  reason  of  this 
name  being  so  popularized,  999  orders  out  of  every  1,0<JI) 
are  written  for  "Castoria"  simply,  and  neither  the  name 
"Centaur  Company's,"  nor  "Fletcher's,"  nor  "Pitcher's" 
is  mentioned  in  such  orders. 

The  committee  hopes,  therefore,  that  our  members  and  • 
the  wholesale  drug  trade  in  general  will  not,  in  any  man- 
ner,   countenance   this  article  unless  it  is  offered   under 
some  other  name  not  so  manifestly  calculated  to  greatly 
injure  the  value  of  the  established  article. 

The  other  article  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
called  is  the  "Garfield  Fig  Syrup."  Of  this  we  know  but 
little,  but  we  think  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the 
(Jarfield  Tea  Company,  who  have  created  a  very  large 
demand  for  their  tea,  would  protest  very  energetically 
if  some  other  Garfield  were  to  go  into  the  market  with  a 
tea  under  the  same  name.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Company, 
which  popularized  the  name  "Syrup  of  Figs,"  has  al- 
ways, to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  protected  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  the  sale  of  its  preparation; 
and  while  we  regret  to  have  to  state  that  the  Centaur 
Company  has  not  given  us  that  full  measure  of  co-opera- 
tion iu  maintaining  contract  prices,  which  our  members 
have  a  right  to  expect,  yet  we  believe  that  they  will,  by 
the  honorable  action  on  our  part  above  suggested,  be  led 
to  see  the  importance  of  the  co-operation  which  the 
wholesale  trade  is  pledged,  by  the  resolution  of  the  N. 
W.  D.  A.  above  quoted,  to  give  them  by  refusing  recog- 
nition of  the  Fargo  article,  whose  manufacturers  seek 
the  wholesale  druggists  as  a  channel  to  float  their  prepa- 
ration. Whatever  the  result  in  this  regard  may  be,  the 
action  recommended  is  right  in  principle,  and  for  this 
reason  merits  our  heartiest  support.  Yours  very  trulv, 
M.  N.  KLINE,  Chairman. 


OVADIN. — A  dry  extract,  containing  iodine,  prepared 
from  the  ovaries  of  swine  and  cattle. 


THE  DURABILITY  OF  RAW  SILK  is,  according 
to  an  English  patent,  materially  increased  by  treatment 
with  formaldehyde,  then  after  washing,  the  last  traces 
of  aldehyde  are  removed  l)y  treating  with   ammonia. 


PURE  OXALIC  ACID.— A  very  pure  oxalic  acid  may 
be  had  by  recrystallizing  from  ether.  The  commercial 
sample  is  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet's  extraction  apparatus 
by  means  of  ether,  whereby  the  impurities,  such  as  the 
potassium  and  calcium  salts,  remain  behind  in  the  cone 
of  the  apparatus. 
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Get  Uncle  Sam  After  Them. 

The  attention  of  the  postal  authorities  in  this  city  has 
been  callod  repeatedly  to  the  fact  that  an  organized  gang 
of  swindlers  is  using  the  mails  to  defraud  the  drug 
trade.  Their  operations  have  been  fully  related  in  these 
pages.  .V  pompous  representative  of  the  powers  that 
be  told  a  gentleman  who  complained  of  their  operations 
that  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  that  the  state  of  things 
was  as  represented,  but  he  coolly  added  that  the  depart- 
ment would  not  take  any  steps  to  punish  the  scoundrels 
until  the  victims  dotinitely  established  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  defraud.  This  was  a  facer,  for  the  com- 
plainant had  always  humbly  believed  that  on  a  charge 
of  fraud  the  GoTcrnment's  duty  and  desii-e  were  to  in- 
vestigate fully  and  punish  severely.  To  be  told  to  do  this 
work  himself  was  a  disagi^eable  revelation  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  authorities.  The  drug  trade  is  heartily  dis- 
gusted with  the  lack  of  backbone  on  the  part  of  the 
postoffice.  but  hopes  for  better  things  from  the  new 
administration.  W'e  are  to  have  protection  in  name; 
let  it  be  in  fact  also.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  protect 
a  most  imi>ortant  industry.  Will  the  new  postal  inspec- 
tors wipe  out  this  lot  of  thieves,  or  will  they  expect 
the  drug  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  go  into  the 
detective  business  for  them?  It  is  a  shame  that  these 
swindling  rascals  find  it  possible  to  carry  on  their 
schemes.  It  is  possible,  not  only  because  some  drug 
trade  men  are  "good  things,"  but  especially  because 
the  authorities  do  not  follow  them  up  as  closely  as  they 
should.  The  Croshers,  Gerrishes,  Meyers  and  others  of 
that  ilk  should  be  sent  to  jail  and  kept  there,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  can  do  it  if  it  wishes. 


Successful  ( ?  )  Cutters. 

One  often  hears  the  remark  that  So-and-So.  the  cut- 
ter, is  doing  an  immense  business,  and  must  be  making 
money.  One  of  our  correspondents  hazards  the  state- 
ment that  this  conception  is  not  always  supported  by 
the  facts:  on  the  contrary,  he  says:  "Is  it  not  strange  that 
every  one  of  the  leading  cutters  is  either  "in  hands  of 
receiver."  "has  failed.'  or  'is  in  financial  trouble?'  "  He 
cites  as  proof  that  the  leading  cutter  in  Charleston,  who 
utterly  demoralized  the  trade  of  that  city,  is  in  "finan- 
cial trouble":  that  the  "aggressive  cutter"  of  Washing- 
ton has  failed;  that  the  cutter  in  Chicago  who  boasts 
that  he  sells  as  much  patent  medicines  as  an.v  fifty  drug- 
gists of  that  city  (because  the  "fool  druggists"  do  not 
follow  his  methods),  got  into  deep  water  a  ,vear  or  two 
ago.  and  is  still  in  a  receiver's  charge.  Is  this  the  bril- 
liant result  of  aggressive  cutting?  Does  aggressive  cut- 
ting mean  the  cutting  down  of  creditors'  claims  by  as- 
signment, receivership  or  similar  brilliant  financiering? 
Shall  the  honest  and  honorable  druggist  follow  these 
illustrious  examples  and  do  business  by  cutting  down 
honest  debts?  As  it  looks  to  our  friend,  the  majority  of 
our  druggists  are  not  aggressive,  but  stick  to  the  old- 
fashioned,  fossil  theory  of  paying  honest  debts  in  full, 
not  cutting  them  in  half  by  failures,  assignments  or 
by  disputing  mortgages. 

This  charge,  by  inference,  of  dishonesty  which  is 
brought  against  the  cutter  is  rather  strong,  somewhat 
overdrawn.       Not   all  are  dishonest,   and  some  succeed 
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fiiinnciallj,  but  there  is  enough  of  truth  and  facts  for  a 

groundwork  tor  our  friend's  jeremiad.  Cutting  does  not 
pji.v.  as  a  rule,  and  cnoufili  examples  of  the  rule  ma.v 
be  discovered  to  prove  it.  The  principle  upon  which 
cutting  is  conducted  is  opposed  to  sound  business  meth- 
ods, and  for  every  cutter  who  succeeds  financially,  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  other  dealers  must  go  down  with 
the  wrecks  of  their  liusiness. 


Be  Calm,  Qentlemen. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  recent  substitution  discus- 
si<m  has  been  directed  into  personalities.  Even  some 
of  the  pharmaceutical  journals  appear  to  be  searching 
tlie  unabridged  dictionary  for  new  and  cutting  epithets 
to  hurl  at  the  wicked  patent  medicine  man.  Nothing  can 
be  gained  by  calling  the  proprietors  blacklegs  and  cut- 
throats, or  for  them  to  characterize  all  druggists  as 
frauds  and  substituters.  The  proprietors  have  had  their 
lesson.  'Jliey  realize  that  it  is  to  their  interests  to  have 
their  goods  handled  by  the  drug  trade.  The  department 
stores  who  started  out  as  such  big  customers  are  now 
the  worst  substituters.  People  have  more  confidence  in 
drngs  that  they  buy  at  a  drug  store.  The  problem  is 
to  restore  prices  and  to  keep  these  goods  from  the  out- 
side dealers.  Each  man  blames  the  other  fellow  for 
present  londitions.  and  in  order  to  start  right  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  a  fresh  start.  What  has  been  had  better 
be  forgotten,  and  attention  devoted  to  what  can  be  done. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  the  'You're  another'  style  of 
argument.  This  patent-medicine-cut-rate-substitution 
question  is  solely  a  business  proposition.  Patent  medi- 
cines are  going  to  continue  to  be  sold — who  shall  sell 
them?  If  the  druggist,  then  he  must  be  protected  in 
their  sale.  tJet  together  on  a  business  basis,  gentlemen, 
and  don't  indulge  in  Kilkenny  cat  tactics.  You  remem- 
ber what  became  of  those  cats. 


Duties  of  Members. 

It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that 
members  of  an  organization  consider  their  duty  to  it  dis- 
charged in  full  by  the  prompt  settlement  of  dues  and 
other  fees.  This  is  quite  noticeable  in  pharmaceutical 
associations.  A  few  attend  the  meetings  and  do  all  the 
work,  whatever  is  done;  the  great  majority  remain  at 
home  and  criticize  the  faithful  few  for  their  sins  of 
omission  and  commission.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  these  organizations  are  not 
accomplished'/  The  grumblers  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, tliose  wlio  rarely  or  never  attend  the  meetings, 
or  if  they  are  present,  do  not  join  in  the  discussions. 

We  all  agree  that  organization  is  a  good  thing;  that  it 
is  often  the  oul.v  way  to  correct  certain  abuses.  This 
being  conceded,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  every  one 
within  the  organization  to  do  all  and  whenever  and 
wherever  he  can  to  further  its  purposes.  Each  memtjer 
is  a  link  in  the  chain,  and  the  chain  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  weakest  link.  Retail  pharmacists  have  for  years 
been  urging  organization  as  a  sovereign  balm  for  ah 
their  woes.  We  lionestly  believe  that  if  each  and  every 
one  had  done  his  duty  in  and  toward  the  local.  State  and 
national  associations  to  which  he  belongs,  the  drug  trade 
were  not  to-day  in  the  condition  of  demoralization  which 
is  so  noticeable. 

"Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle."  and  great  deeds  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  little  forces  and  agencies 
working  in  one  direction.  The  time  for  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  various  State  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tions is  close  at  hand,  and  if  their  value  and  success  as 
working  agencies  depend  on  any  one  thing  it  is  the  una- 
nimity of  aim  and  action  of  their  individual  member- 
ship. So  we  say  to  each  member:  Y'ou  arc  as  essential 
to  the  organization  as  it  is  to  you.  Attend  its  meetings, 
or  if  compelled  to  be  absent,  send  in  a  few  written  sug- 
gestions to  demonstrate  your  interest  in  the  organization. 


This   will    interest   and   stimulate  others,   will   tend   to 

bring  out  many  a  bright  and  original  idea  of  service  !■> 
all.  The  retail  druggists,  through  their  associations  and 
.■lided  by  the  pharmaceutical  journals,  have  it  in  their 
power,  if  they  will  only  exert  themselves,  to  place  their 
profession  on  the  footing  all  so  much  desire.  Nearly  all 
the  non-professional  callings  have  their  unions,  by  which 
they  enforce  their  rules  ami  effect  reforms.  The  drug- 
gists can  do  as  much,  and  they  should  consider  it  a  per- 
sonal duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  belong  to  the 
pharmaceutical  associations  and  serve  in  them  actively 
and  constantly.  Attend  the  meetings  and  make  your  as- 
sociation a  success. 


The  Color  Line  at  the  Fountain. 

The  only  colored  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  has. 
introduced  a  bill  entitling  colored  citizens  to  enjoy  rights 
of  citizenship  at  soda  fountains  and  other  public  eating 
and  drinking  places  and  resorts.  This  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  last  year  a  druggist  was  sued  for  refusing  to 
sell  sod.i  water  to  a  colored  person,  and  won  his  suit, 
which  the  higher  courts  confirmed. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  well 
be  settled  by  the  courts  or  the  law.  The  colored  man 
has  as  much  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness as  any  other  man,  but  no  more.  The  merchant 
lias  the  right,  or  should  have,  to  sell  to  whom  he  chooses. 
If  he  deems  it  policy,  for  any  reason  sufficient  to  him- 
self, to  refuse  to  sell  to  any  individual  or  class  of  in- 
dividuals, this  certainly  is  his  privilege.  It  is  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  force  oneself  in  where  one  is  not 
wanted.  If  Illinois  druggists  are  forced  against  their 
will  to  sell  soda  water  to  colored  people,  it  is  a  possibility 
that  the  beverage  may  be  made  distinctly  disagreeable: 
syrup  of  squills  might  be  employed  for  a  flavor. 

But  this  is  all  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  anyway,  and,  law 
or  no  law,  there  will  probably  be  no  very  serious  trouble 
in  Illinois.  The  colored  people  will  very  quickly  give  the 
go-by  to  the  druggist  who  intimates  he  does  not  want 
their  trade.  This  is  entirely  a  matter  for  adjustment  by 
common  sense  and  good  business  policy,  not  by  legal 
measures. 


Importers  of  Toilet  Preparations  Protest. 

Importers  of  toilet  preparations  containing  alcoljot, 
such  as  hair  tonics,  face  washes  and  dentifrices,  eau  de- 
quinine,  brillantines,  etc.,  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
projMJsed  tariff  changes  contained  in  the  Dingley  bill. 
Under  the  Wilson  tariff  law  these  goods  were  not  classi- 
fied as  alcoholic,  and  were  admitted  under  a  40  per  cent. 
r,d  valorem  duty,  several  decisions  of  the  United  States 
courts  confirming  the  right  of  the  importers  to  have  the 
goods  so  classified.  Under  the  proposed  new  law,  how- 
ever, the  goods  are  classified  as  alcoholic  and  subject  to- 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  as  perfumery.  The  importer* 
intend  to  send  representatives  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  this  classification.  They  say  that  such  goods  as 
they  import  contain  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  about  15  per  cent,  of  medi- 
cinal ingredients  and  45  per  cent,  of  water.  They  pro- 
test against  paying  a  tax  on  water.  A  certain  hair  prep- 
aration for  instance  comes  in  as  toilet  preparation  at  a 
duty  amounting  to  from  .30  to  35  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  bottles  containing  it.  Under  the  proposed 
Dingley  bill  it  will  have  to  pay  duties,  specific  and  ad 
valorem,  amounting  to  from  142  per  cent,  to  164  per 
cent.  Such  a  law  is  expected  to  increase  the  price  of  im- 
ported toilet  preparations,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  home 
production  of  such  goods. 

How  about  a  tariff  for  revenue  only? 


BENZACETIN    (Aceto-amido-salicylic    acid).  —  This 
body  unites  with  such  bases  as  lithium  and  forms  soluble 
salts,  which  act  as  prompt  antineuralgics.     In  doses   of 
Vi  to  1  gram  benzacetin  acts  as  an  effectual  hypnotic    , 
and  sedative  in  hysterical,  nervous  and  anjemic  patients.    I 
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Theodore  Earle  Studley. 

The  siilijoct  cif  this  sketch  is  imiiiuo  amoiif;  (h'ugsisis, 
having  (■(iiiiiiK'iK'tMl  his  business  life  at  the  age  of  twelve 
j'ears  in  a  retail  drug  store  in  his  native  town,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  which  was  then  a  village.  Coming  to  Xew 
York  in  18.5C.  he  entered  the  rnblier  bnsiness  through  the 
Xew  Brunswick  Rubber  Coniiiany,  and  for  over  forty 
years  in  the  several  business  connections  successively 
formed,  as  the  partner  in  the  firms  of  H.  G.  Norton  & 
Co.  and  Sargent,  Studley  &  Co.  and  the  manager  of  the 
druggist.s'  department  of  the  Goodyear  Itiibber  Company, 
liis  intimate  association  with  retail  druggists  has  been 
continuous. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  while  of  the  tirm  of  Sar- 
gent. Studley  &  Co.,  he  became  coutidcntial  agent  and 
.attorney  for  the  proprietors  of  the  hotise  of  Lubin,  tak- 
ing out  their  trade-mark  and  n-prcseuting  them  in  this 
country  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  prosecution  of 
counterfeiters  of  their  goods  or  labels.  He  has  continued 
the  connection  ever  since,  and  Mr.  Studley  states  that  at 
present  tliere  are  several  such  suits  in  progress  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

Having  been  so  long  and  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  business,  it  seemed  to  be  the  logical  necessity  that 
lie  should  take  the  representation  of  it  last  September 
when  the  Paris  house  decided  to  establish  a  branch  of- 
fice here,  and  it  is  conceded  by  those  qualified  to  judge 
that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The  office 
is  at  42  East  Fourteenth  street,  overlooking  Union 
square. 

Mr.  Studley's  reminiscences  of  the  drug  side  of  the 
rubber  business  are  very  entertaining.  For  instance,  he 
says  that  water  bottles,  now  sold  in  enormous  quantities, 
even  down  to  thirty  years  ago  were  sold  in  less  quantity 
than  two  gross  per  year  throughout  the  United  States. 
So  in  the  line  of  syringes  of  both  hard  and  soft  rubber 
and  of  all  other  goods  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been 
introduced  to  the  market  during  his  connection  with  the 
trade.  Inclined  to  conservatism  in  business  methods,  he 
is  the  proper  manager  of  a  house  which,  with  the  current 
ear,  completes  its  century  of  existence.  He  is  not  quite 
i)f  the  old  school,  and  yet  is  rather  reluctant  to  believe 
hat  the  "hustlers"  of  the  new  have  found  all  that  is 
best  in  the  ways  which  lead  to  success,  or  that  the  de- 
jartment  store  system  is  the  perfect  flower  of  our  civili- 
ation. 

1  Mr.  Studley  resides  in  New  York  with  his  family.     He 

/as  two  daughters,  one    of    whom  is  married.     He  is  a 

/uembcr  of  the  New  Y'ork  College  of  Pharmacy.     He  was 

/one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Union  League  Club  in  the 

'j'days  wlien  it  stood  for  patriotism,  but  is  not  now  a  mem- 

I  her  of  it.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  New  England  So- 

J  eiety  cif  this  city. 


CottespDiirience. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  comntualcatlons  from  our  reao- 
ers  oa  topics  ot  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requestett 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Bach  article  mutt 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  aame  will  not  be  publlsbad  tt 
ao  requested. 


Alt  Advocate  of  Early  Closing. 

To  I  Ik   Keiail  Chemists  of  New  Y'ork  City  and  Brooklyn. 

( icntlemen— For  near  thirty  years  I  have  been  inti- 
iiialely  connected  with  tlio  practice  (jf  mi'dicine  and  phar- 
m.-icy  in  New  York  and  its  immedi.-ite  vicinity,  and  for 
liian.y  years  I  have  been  inqjressed  with  the  cruel,  brutal 
and  inhuman  manner  in  which  we  act  towards  each 
other  in  the  matter  of  early  and  Sunday  closing  of  our 
stores. 

In  no  other  country  or  nation  on  earth  are  the  phar- 
macies kept  open  so  many  hours  as  in  the  United  Stati'S, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  selfishness  of  the  owuers,nf 
drug  stores  is  entirely  to  blame  in  the  matter.  No  trntli- 
ful  reason  can  be  given  why  we  should  be  called  uiio.i 
to  keep  our  stores  open  to  the  public  from  eighteen  ii> 
twenty-four  hours.  Physicians  are  not  caUed  upon,  e.\- 
criit  in  very  urgent  cases,  to  visit  after  evening  hours, 
and  'tis  only  from  the  fact  that  the  selfish  public  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Moses  Katachaalhecan, 
the  corner  druggist,  will  assuredly  be  oiien  until  the  mid- 
night hour,  that  they  defer  buying  their  five  grain  pills 
or  pow<lers  'till  they  are  ready  for  bed.  It  is  this  class 
of  customers  that  keep  us  open,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
no  honest  man  who  has  any  experience  of  city  pharma- 
cies  can   refute   this  statement. 

The  intense  selfishness  of  ourselves  and  neighbors,  the 
bare  thought  of  Chemist  Donna  Blitzen  being  able  to 
capture  a  few  more  pennies  than  we,  is  what  keeps  our 
stores  oi>en  day  and  night,  and  certainly  not  the  necessi- 
ties  of   the   public. 

The  accursed  liquor  drinking  at  soda  fountains  that 
has  crejit  into  our  business  places,  has  in  a  great  many 
instances  demoralized  our  druggists,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia; every  device  is  resorted  to  and  suggested  in  the 
variety  of  drinks  offered  over  the  marble  counter,  mak- 
ing our  otherwise  respected  pharmacies  little  less  than 
open,   bare-faced,   liquor   saloons. 

A  month  ago  I  closed  my  city  store  from  11  A.  M.  'till 
.5  P.  M.  Sundays,  and  every  week  day  at  10  P.  M.  My 
returns  have  increased  every  Sunday  since  doing  so,  and 
I  propose  to  continue,  although  I  am  completely  sur- 
rounded with  pharmacies  of  the  cut-throat  German 
order. 

No,  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  are  you  willing  to  close 
every  night  at  S  P.  M.?  If  so,  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
to  close  at  once.  If  you  will  consent  to  be  less  selfish 
and  have  more  liberalism  in  your  souls  than  you  now 
appear  to  possess,  you  will  earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
a  large  bod.v  of  men  clerks,  improve  your  own  health, 
save  unnecessary  gas  bills,  and  become  once  more 
respected  by  a  c  immunity  whose  chief  interest  is  self. 

Believe  me,  brother  pharmacists,  a  determined  opposer 
of  oppression,  in  cver\-  form.  C.  G.  C. 


Commercial  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  20,  1897. 
To  the  Editor: 

You  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  your  statement  of  the 
facts  that  the  commercial  section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has 
accomplished  no  great  good  in  the  past  eight  years.  I 
leave  the  answer  to  this  serious  charge  to  those  who 
know  what  it  has  tried  to  do.  how  far  it  has  been  in- 
strumental in  doing  good,  and  whether  the  amount  of 
good  done  has  resulted  in  such  things  as  cannot  as  well, 
if  at   all,   lx>   accomplished  b,v   other  means. 

Y'our  accusation  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  to  break 
down  the  commercial  section  of  our  national  organization 
without  any  suggestion  as  to  improving  it  first,  or  of  sub- 
stituting for  it  something  which  can  be  expected  to  do 
what  it  cannot. 

I  do  not  believe  in  tearing  down  an  organization  where 
it  is  not  doing  any  harm  and  is  capable  of  doing  much 
good.    Patience  is  a  virtue. 

The  editor  of  a  journal,  to  command  the  confidence  of 
his  subscribers,  must  build  up  and  lead  on.  and  not 
tear  down,  without  the  gravest  of  reasons.  He  should 
point  out  the  causes  of  failure  and  suggest  ways  that 
will  avoid  failure.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  justi- 
fication for  desiring  the  suppression  of  this  branch  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  which  under  wise  guidance  can  do  a  world 
of  good.  In  my  late  address  to  the  Cleveland  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  I  stated  that  I  was  sorry  to  see 
the  various  pharmaceutical  associations  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that   such  fellowshiii   was   both  of  professional 
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fliul  liuKiiicss  U'uolil  Id  all.  ami  that  whi'k'  we  raise 
the  standard  of  profeNKiiitial  exoellence,  let  u«  also  raise 
the  staiidaril  of  liu.siiicss  excellence,  bj'  the  same  unity  of 
effort.  We  have  lu  contend  against  an  erijanized  (rieml 
or  foe — it  is  ilillicult  to  say  which  at  different  times  they 
inny  be— namely,  the  WhoU'sale  l>ru>.'cists  and  the  I'rii- 
prietary  Sledicinc  Manufaclurers.  and  between  these  two 
niillstiines  wc  will  b<'.  if  we  are  not  there  already,  where- 
as we  slunild  lie.  by  rinhls.  the  power  UOiind  the  throne, 
rcculatint;  but  not  dcstroyinj;  both.  The  awakening  ia 
only  just  iK'fiun.  The  Kra  is  ri;;ht.  Thus  far  i)alieutly 
wi'  have  been  wailinjr  for  the  cut  rate  problem  (in  pro- 
prietary jjood.s)  to  be  met  by  threat  and  tremendous  effort 
•  ou  the  iKirt  oi'  the  iirop]-ieIors  and  wholi'saliTS,  in  our 
favor,  becjiu.se  they  claim  lo  see.  as  liusiness  men,  as 
far  as  or  further  than  we  4an  the  handwriting  ou  the 
wall.  Hut  we  lla^■e  biH'u  met  by  mockery — the  (lozen 
.price  has  bciMi  in  :i  numbei  of  instances  invariably  in- 
•cnvlsed.  iiitlin;_'  down  our  margins,  and  the  price  to  the 
I'Ublic  oii  the  wraiiper.^  stricki-n  off,  so  that  the  proprie- 
tary niiui  need  not  be  responsibh'  for  the  price  the  drug- 
gist is  in  the  future  to  get. 

The  Commercial  Section  has  been  too  patient,  and  now 
that' the  sc:iles  are  removed  from  thi'ir  eyes,  after  years 
<if  valuable  patience  and  exiHricuce.  when  they  are  about 
10  strike,  because  the  iron  is  hot — altliough  it  has  taken 
long  to  heat— now  comes  a  suggestion  to  put  the  tires  out! 
No!  Hy  all  means  let  us  not  forget  the  commercial  side 
of  our  being — our  very  life — and  surrendiT  organization. 
1  ffected  already,  to  which  delegates  from  all  over  the 
I'nion  can  lie  sent.  Let  us  show  that  we  have  been  pa- 
tient but  awake,  .and  let  me  appeal  to  the  Era.  as  a 
li'ader  of  i)harmacy.  to  aid  in  arousing  into  action  the 
commercial  section  of  our  pharmaceutical  being,  so  that 
we  will  comiiel  action  and  tremendous  effort,  instead  of 
apathy  and  sh'i'py  committees  to  investigate  ways  ami 
means.  1  am  for  peace  and  harmony,  but  if  that  fails. 
I  aui  convinced  that  there  is  integrity  and  resolution 
enough  in  the  commercial  being  of  every  pharmacist  to 
build  up  a  perfect  system  of  "millstones"  of  our  own 
that  could  bring  forth  results— great  results. 

I  have  been  suspicious  that  .some  of  our  drug  journals 
have  catered  too  much  to  their  advertising  patrons,  and 
have  failed  to  see  that  their  subscribers"  interests  are 
the  only  true  foundations  for  their  coutiuued  success, 
and  such  journals  have  espoused  the  interest  of  these 
luillstones,  and  suppressed  statements  derogatory  to 
them,  which  should  have  been  made  known  to  their  sub- 
scribers. 

I  hope  the  Pharmaceutical  Eira  will  not  be  guilty  of 
a  betrayal  of  the  commercial  interests  of  its  patrons. 
lu  fact,  no  journal  can  afford  it,  in  these  days  when 
the  druggists  gather  at  their  local  and  State  and  national 
meetings^  and  can  freely  give  vent  to  their  opinion  of  the 
action  of  such  journals  in  matters  affecting  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  retailers. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindly  consideration,  I  am  yimrs 
respectfully. 

N.VTilAX  IUJSEWATER,  Ph.  «.,  M.  D. 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a 
series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Cleveland  Pharma- 
ceutical A.ssociation,  Dec.  4.  ISJtCi.  during  my  absence, 
advocating  the  sale  of  proprietary  medicines  exclusively. 
to  such  wlndesale  dealers  oidy  who  will  sign  and  enforce 
an  agreement  to  sell  to  all  retailers  alike,  at  proprietors" 
tixed  prices.  t)ne  enuiuerated  reason  given  is  esjiecially 
emphatic  and  prophetic,  namely,  '"Self  protection  might 
move  us  to  put  our  heads  together  and  get  up  a  full  line 
of  our  own  remedies,  to  be  pushed  by  us  unitedl.v'"  (un- 
less projierly  protected  by  the  jiroprietcprst.  X.  R. 

The  Doctor's  Arguments  Unsound. 

Everett.  Wash..  March  21,   1807. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  an  article  which  appears  in  the 
Era  of  March  11.  eittitliKl  "Dispensing  by  Physicians 
Defended."  and  I  wish  through  your  columns  to  give  my 
opinion  concerning  the  arguments  set  forth  therein.  I 
do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  criticism  with  each  par- 
ticular reason  given,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too 
much  space:  but  I  shall  only  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
points  in  the  article. 

The  physician  writing  this  article  has  evidently  had 
an  exnerience  with  only  a  dishonest  and  incompetent 
<dass  of  druggists,  and  must  have  lived,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  country,  as  he  bases  all  of  his  argumeiits  in 
favor  of  a  doctor  dispensing  on  these  experiences.  True, 
there  are  some  druggists,  and  I  aiu  glad  to  say  they  are 
few.  who  would  warrant  the  stand  taken  by  this  phy- 
sician, but  this  is  not  a  sound  argument  in  defense  of  his 
theory,  any  more  than  that  the  whole  medical  fraternity 
should  be  comlemned  on  account  of  some  "'irregulars.'" 

In  mv  opinion,  every  one  of  these  nine  reasons  he  gives 
can  be  traced  to  one  of  these  three  false  jiremises.  viz.: 
Incompetency  in  the  druggist,  dishonesty  in  the  drug- 
gist, or  the  fact  of  being  in  the  country.  This  latter  rea- 
son. I  admit,  would  be  sound  under  some  circumstances. 


liat  this  IK  exceptional,  and  1  «lo  uut  think  should  be 
icmKidered  in  this  case.  Taking  away  these  assumptions, 
.lud  what  has  the  doctor  left  to  r«8t  his  argument  upon? 
Nothing,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  whole 
argument  has  nothing  to  sujiport  it. 

in  c(iM<'lHsion,  if  there  are  any  good,  soum)  reasons  for 
a  physician  dispensing  his  own  prescriptions,  they  are 
certainly  not  shown  in  the  article  in  qut>gtiou. 

••SUBSCUIBEIi." 


ANCIENT  MEDICINE. 

If  modern  science  can  boast  of  anything,  it  can  of  the 
way  in  which  it  has  rescued  medicine  from  the  realms 
of  imagination.  The  wonderful  prescriptionB  of  the 
.Magi,  as  narrated  by  the  Roman  historian  Pliny,  jin- 
examples  of  what  the  earliest  doctors  were,  while  even 
the  "salves"  of  our  own  Elizabethans  seem,  at  first 
sight,  not  much  of  an  improvement  upon  those  of  the 
Chaldean  M.  D"s.  Let  us,  says  the  London  Standard, 
take  a  few  examples  of  .Magian  healing  from  a  Latin 
author  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  is  the  follow- 
ing— one  that  in  luodt  rn  parlance  would  run  thus:  "A 
receipt  to  make  women  disclose  their  secrets.  Take  one 
hen.  and  having  carefully  extracted  its  heart,  place  the 
same  ou  the  mouth  of  the  patient  during  sleep.  You 
will  ascertain  her  exact  age  the  next  morning."  To  do 
the  old  Roman  justice,  he  stigrmatizes  this  statement  as 
a  "portentous  lie"  (no  doubt  he  had  tried  it). 

Others  are  quite  as  grotesque.  Feverfew,  when  used 
medicinally,  had  to  be  plucked  by  the  left  hand,  after  the 
patient's  name  had  been  spoken  over  it,  the  herbalist  tak- 
ing good  care  not  to  look  behind  him.  A  love  charm 
could  b«-  easily  obtained  from  a  hyena  caught  when  the 
moon  was  in  Gemini.  Sporting  prophets  who  wish  to 
excel  in  divination  should  change  their  customary  chop 
for  a  few  moles"  hearts.  It  is  stipulated  that  these  be 
fresh.  The  Romans  themselves,  although  no  mean  sur- 
geons— they  made  use  of  the  probe  and  nippers  and  iii- 
struments  for  trepanning — were  not  less  given  to  prodi- 
gies than  the  people  whose  veracity  they  doubted.  They 
believed  that  eating  hare  was  a  cure  for  insomnia:  and 
even  the  sceptic  Pliny  imagined  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  superstition  that  people  who  had  done  so 
were  good-looking  fo.'-  nine  days  afterward.  A  veritable 
nine  days'  wonder!  He  recommended  also  as  a  cure  for 
(luartan  fever  that  the  dust  in  which  a  hawk  had  rolled 
should  be  put  into  a  b«g.  and  the  l.ttter  tied  round  the 
neck  with  a  piece  of  red  thread.  Other  cures  for  the 
same  were  the  longest  tooth  of  a  black  dog,  in  the  same 
position,  and  a  wasp  caught  in  the  left  hand,  and  then 
pressed  against  the  forehead.  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a 
physician  of  the  Middle  Ages,  made  use  of  a  no  doubt 
potent  cure  for  the  after  effects  of  unripe  apples  and 
the  such  like.  The  sufferer  wore  on  his  finger  an  octa- 
gonal iron  ring,  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  following: 
""Flee,  flee,  ho.  ho,  bile,  the  lark  was  searching."  A  re- 
mark which,  if  we  may  slightly  alter  Gilbert,  "no  doubt 
was  very  clever,  but  I  do  not  understand  it." 

Leaving  the  Romans  and  Orientals  we  in  vain  turn  to 
fiur  own    forefathers   for  a   little   more   common   sense. 
The  Saxon  leeches,  having  no  knowledge  of  instruments 
or  Indian  drugs,  fell  back  on  weeds,  which  they  dignified 
by    the   picturesque   name  of   "worts,"   charms,    and   in- 
cantations,   and   portions   of   mutilated    beasts.     To   spit 
in  a  frog's  mouth  and  request  him  to  make  off  with  the 
toothache  was  their  idea  of  dentistry.     Motes  in  the  ey. 
were  very  easily  curable.     Tlie  unafflicted   member  was 
shut,  and  the  "vexed"'  one  touched  with  the  ring-finger] 
.ind  thumb,   while  .the  following  was  repeated  solemnlyj 
three  times:    "I  buss  the  Gorgon's  mouth."    By  bussing 
the  Gorgon's   mouth  nine   times   you  could   get  a   bonvl 
from  your  throat.     A   potent  charm!     An   excreseeneti 
on  the  eye  known  as  hordeolum  (probably  a  cyst)  wa.-j 
removed  by  means  of  nine  barley-corns.     First  the  wholel 
idne  were  held  to  the  eye.  then  two  were  dropped,  and 
seven  held;  and  so  with  five,  and  three,  and  one.  while 
at  each  application  the  self-healer  repeated  the  words. 
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•  "Flee.  flee,  barley  thee  chasetli."  Blood  was  stancheil 
by  another  and  highly  intelligible  charm.  "Stupid,  stupid 
ou  a  mountain  went,  stupid  stupid  was."  Though  who 
was  stupid,  and  why  he  wa.s  so.  perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxon 
who  tumbled  down  a  mountain  was  alone  able  to  de- 
termine. Brutality  was  no  deterrent  to  a  man  who  was 
in  pain.  The  prescription  for  cataract  was  one  in  which 
a  fox  was  caught  alive,  his  tongue  cut  out.  and  the  ani- 
mal let  go;  after  which  the  severeil  organ  was  put  in  a 
red  rag  and  suspended,  until  it  died,  round  the  neck  of 
the  human  sufferer.  For  all  who  are  subject  to  kei'uels 
behind  the  ears,  1  quote  the  following:  "If  a  shrew 
mouse  die  in  a  rut,  there,  by  a  natural  fate  he  perishes. 
So  wrai>  him  up  in  a  clay,  and  with  him  go  three  times 
round  kernels  behind  the  cars.     Wondrously  quickly  wilt 

■  thou  heal  them." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  for  what  diseases  some  of 
the  more  common  of  our  wild  plants  were  once  made 
use  of.  Poppy,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  the  cure 
for  sleeplessness,  though  the  application  was  extertial, 
and,  to  say  the  least,  a  lengthy  process.  One  had  to 
take  ooze  of  the  wort  and  smear  the  man  with  it.  Soon 
you  "sent  soundest  sleep  on  him."  Toothache  was  got 
rid  of  with  yarrow  (Achillea),  an  herb  which  the  Saxon 
leech  tells  us  was  given  by  Achilles  to  Telephos  and 
others,  in  order  to  cure  their  wounds.  It  had  to  be  eaten 
fasting.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  hardy  warriors 
of  the   time  in   question  did   not   suffer,   as   moderns  do. 

.  from  the  disfigurement  of  baldness.  The  leech-books  of 
the  period,  however,  are  full  of  recipes  for  this  ill.  Loose 
hair  was  remedied  by  the  common  water-weed  Calli- 
eriche.  "If  a  man's  hair  fall  off.  take  the  wort,  pound 
it  with  oil.  Smear  then  the  hair  therewith.  It  soon  be- 
eometh  fast."  The  desperate  man.  if  he  has  a  belief  in 
antiquity,  might  do  well  in  trying  this. 

Gout  appears  to  have  been  as  frequent  among  our  an- 
cestors as  it  is  to-day.  and  to  have  been  by  no  means 
introduced  by  the  heavy  drinkers  that  are  just  becoming 

.extinct,  however  much  if  was  increased  by  them.  The 
leech-books  give  many  remedies,  from  marshmallows 
pounded  in  old  lard  to  a  compound  of  honey  and  hymele 
(better  known  as  hop.)  "a  wort  which,"  as  our  authority 
informs  us,  "is  so  excellent  that  it  is  mingled  in  ordinary 
drinks."  The  strawberrv  had  a  virtue  which  must  no 
doubt  have  endeared  it  to  the  English  soldiers  of  the 
day,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  antidote  to  inconvenience 

■  due  to  an  overdose  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  compounds  of 
.  hymele.     Juice  of  the   strawberry  wort    mingled    with 

honey  along  with  pepper  "benefited  much  when  drunk." 
.The  mullein,  or  high  taper,  a  handsome  plant  with  broad 
leaves  and  a  spike  of  yellow  flowers,  had  a  use  which 
must  have  sorely  tried  the  credulity  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  prescribed.  A  twig  of  it.  carried  in  a  man's  hand, 
prevented  him  from  being  terrified  with  awe;  neither 
would  any  wild  beast  haunt  him.  nor  any  evil  come  near. 
'l"he  legend  is  that  it  was  given  by  Mercury  to  Ulysses, 
who,  after  he  had  i-eceivcd  it.  was  safeguarded  against 
•ill  the  wiles  of  Circe. 

A  good  deal  of  folk-lore  appears  to  have  become  mixe<l 
up  with  even  the  most  serious  works  of  the  heads  of  the 
Saxon  medical  profession.  Their  opinions  on  the  nian- 
•Irake  are  bewitchingl.v  infantile.  At  night  this  plant 
■was  supposed  to  shine  like  a  lamp,  and  to  be  endowed 
with  motion,  while  the  method  of  catching  it  suggests 
the  elaborate  machinations  of  a  Thames  roach-fisher. 
As  soon  as  you  sighted  the  twinkle  of  a  mandrake  plant. 
you  stole  up  softly  behind  its  back,  and  having  inscrilied 
it  with  an  iron  ring,  lest  it  should  flee  from  thee,  you 
proceeded  immediately  to  tie  it  hands  and  feet.  This 
step  accomplished,  you  called  your  "hound"  (there  is  no 
mention  of  a  special  breed  of  mandrake  hounds),  and 
having  tied  the  hungry  beast  to  tiie  plant  by  its  neck, 
you  set  meat  before  "Ponto,"  who  could  not  reach  it. 
except  he  "jerked  up  the  wart  with  him."  Of  the  lettuce, 
it  was  said  of  the  hare,  when  in  summer  he  is  tired  with 


excess  of  heat,  doctors  himself  with  the  leaves  thereof. 
The  hare,  by  the  by,  appears  to  have  been  an  animal 
much  studied  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.  To  meet  three 
hares  in  one  day  was  the  presage  of  speedy  death,  while 
to  catch  a  leveret  was  supposed  to  be  the  sign  of  an  im- 
mediate aetiuisition  of  fortune.  While  naming  the  ani- 
nials,  however,  that  our  ancestors  killed  and  tortured  iu 
their  search  for  health,  we  must  give  them  the  credit  of 
iliscovering  the  use  of  one  that  has  been  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  modern  doctors.  This  is  the 
horse-leech,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a  physician.  It  was.  in  s[iite  of 
this,   hut   little  used  by  them. 


Formaldehyde  as  a  Disinfectant. 

The  use  of  formaldehyde,  or  formalin,  as  it  is  trade- 
marked,  for  purjioses  of  disinfection,  is  growing  in  favur. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  is  at  once  very  mix- 
ious  to  bacteria,  and  very  innox- 
ious to  living  animal  tissues.  It 
is  stated  by  the  highest  German 
authorities  that  formaldehyde 
unites  chemically  with  sulphur- 
etted or  nitrogenous  products  nf 
fermentation  or  decompositiim. 
f<uuiing  new  substances  that  are 
odorless,  and  in  many  cases  anti- 
septic, thus  destroying  the  food 
of  bacteria  as  well  as  the  bacteria 
themselves.  Yet  it  does  not  dis- 
color furniture  or  tapestries,  and 
iu  moderate  quantities  is  not 
harmful  to  the  membranes  of  thi> 
throat  and  lungs  of  those  who 
lireafhe    it. 

Baeyer  believes  that  formalde- 
hyde is  the  natural  protector  of 
the  tender  sprouts  put  forth  by 
u'lMwing  plants,  being  generated 
rS^"!^^^"^^  by  the  action  of  sunlight  on  the 
I  )W  I  _«    carbonic  acid   and    water   of   the 

't^^    .,ij.  i,j    {|je  presence  of   the   green 
coloring  matter  of  leaves,  accord- 
in;;   to  the  equation — 

CO,  -I-  H,0  =  CH,0  +  20. 
Subsequently  it  becomes  the  parent  of  the  carbohydrate 
^t1■U(•ture  of  the  plant.  It  is  from  this  propel  ty  of  com- 
bining cl'.emically  with  alliumenoid  or  nitrogenous  bodies 
that  fcirm.ildehyde  derives  its  germicidal  and  bactericidal 
|M.wer.  since  bacteria  aiul  micro-organisms  generally  are 
n  ■!  or.  y  albumenipid  in  character,  but  ther  food  is  mainly 
albumenoid. 

Th"  disinfecting  properties  of  formaldehyde  were  first 
set  before  the  public  iu  l.SOO  by  Berlioz  and  Trillat,  and 
there  are  already  several  forms  of  apparatus  for  prepar- 
ing it.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  of  these 
is  the  iloffatt  generator  here  pictured,  made  by  Eli  Lilly 
&  Co..  of  Iiulianapolis.  In  form  it  suggests  the  orili- 
nary  Biinseu  burner.  It  is  designed  to  burn  wood  or 
other  ah'iln  Is  in  a  limited  amount  of  oxygi  u: 
C.H,..0  +  20  =  2CH.,0  -I-  H.O. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  apparatus  that  a  room  may  l)e 
thoroughly  disinfected  with  it  without  harm  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  room. 

uilphate. 


OZALIX. — A  disinfectant  containing  ferrous 
magnesia  and  caustic  lime. 


SOZt)BORAL.— A   mixture   of   aristol.    sozoiodol    and 
boric  acid  salts,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  snuff. 


lODOCRESINE.— A  fine,  voluminous,  amorphous,  vi^i- 
let.  inodorous  powder,  which  contains  54.4  per  ci^nt.  of 
iodine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  dilute  acids,  also 
alcohol,  while  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  chloroform,  con- 
centrated alkalies  and  carbon  disulphide.  lodocresine  is 
stable  to  light  and  air  exposure,  and  is  probably  iutended 
as   an    aiitiseiitic. 
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{.^ciat  Correspondfncf) 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  CAPITOL. 

rniis,   March   V,,  1S97. 
The  French  Herbalists. 

The  French  herbalists,  threnteiicil  wilh  extinction  l>y 
the  new  phiirniacy  law.  arc  not  inclined  to  submit  with- 
out a  struggle.  They  existed  side  l>.v  side  with  the  apoth- 
ecaries centuries  ago.  and  the  French  pharmacist  has 
ever  vainly  sought  to  suppress  them.  Now  the  Petit 
Journal  (which  claims  the  largest  circ\ilatiiin  in  France) 
lifts  up  its  voice  against  what  it  cimsiders  tyranny  and 
monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacists,  while  the  herb- 
alists are  banding  themselves  together  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment. 

I  venture  to  predict  they  will  "die  hard,"  especially 
if  thej"  keep  to  their  ancient,  if  not  indisputable,  claim 
to  be  the  "poor  man's  pharmacists."  As  a  nuitter  of 
fact,  the  herbalist  is  a  person  who  has  simply  passed,  be- 
fore the  School  of  Pharmacy,  an  examination  on  herbal 
remedies,  and  jiaid  a  fee  of  a  lui.ulred  francs  in  exchant.e 
for  a  diploma. 


The  "herboristerie"  is  :\  familiar  object  to  all  those 
whose  knowledge  of  Paris  is  not  eimtined  to  the  "show 
streets."  It  was  in  tei'ming  ex-Communist  Belleville  that 
the  al)ove  sketch  was  made.  Over  the  door  hang  gar- 
lands of  dried  herbs,  bedpans  and  sundries  adorn  the  en- 
trance, while  the  windows  display  trusses,  cannlas.  elas- 
tic stockings,  perfumery,  popp.v  heads,  the  popular  herbal 
remedies  (mallow,  coltsfoot,  borage,  etc.).  sidj  by  side 
with  I'eservoir  enemas,  and  the  hundred  and  one  articles 
that  do  not  come  strictly  under  the  head  of  "medica- 
inents."  The  portly  dame  at  the  door  is  the  herbalist — 
women  are  numerous  in  this  trade,  while  in  French 
pharmacies  they  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  and  as 
likely  as  not  the  lady  customer  has  called  on  her  for 
some  articles  which  she  has  prefened  to  ask  for  from 
one  of  her  own  sex.  Many  of  these  fe'naie  herbalists 
are  midwives.  and  so  make  money  .'I   both  enils. 

It  is  evident  that  these  little  shops — kept  by  persons 
whii  have  no  edticational  expenses,  and  whose  low  rent 
and  small  wage  value  allow  them  to  sell  cheaply — de- 
prive the  pharmacist  of  much  profitable  business  in  side 
lines.  And  I  may  add  that  the  humbler  classes  of  Par- 
isians inherit  from  their  peasant  ancestors  much 
of  that  love  for  a  "cheap  cure"  which  ever  exists  beneath 
the  French  countryman's  blouse,   and  largely  patronize 


herbal  remedies  for  minor  ailments.  What  reader  of 
"Trilby"  does  not  remember  bow  little  Billee's  kind 
landlady  brought  him  up  a  eup  of  couch-grass  tea  ("ti- 
sane dc  chienilenll  after  his  f'hristinas  carouse,  and  how 
the  sympathetic  Uibot  afterwards  "fetched  the  pick-me- 
up  from  the  chemist's  unbeknown  to  Madame  Paul," 
for  that  worthy  dame  would  i-ertainly  have  treateil  such 
an  act  as  unnecessary  extravagance.  This  is  cleverl.T 
i-hara<-teristic.  I  myself  have  si-en  a  suffering  middle 
class  woman  rouse  hei^elf  to  scold  her  husband  for  hav- 
ing fetched  her  scuuc  necessaries  from  a  pharmacy.  "YoB 
eoulil  have  gotten  them  four  sous  cheaper  at  the  herbal- 
ists',  two  blocks  further  on." 

All  this,  and  the  temptation  to  which  herbalists  often 
eeile  to  prescribe  and  sell  medicaments,  in  spite  of  laws 
to  the  contrary  and  the  vigilant  "Disciplinary  Commit- 
tees" of  the  pharmacy  syndicates,  will  exi)lain  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  which  is  likely  to  be  as  hotly  disputed  as 
I  he  proposal  to  allow  doctors  to  supply  drugs  in  "urgent" 
eases. 

But  to  pass  to  the  pharmaceutical  news  of  the  month, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  mostly  of  a  police-court  ani 
obitnar.v  nature: 

A  Pharmacist  Murdered  la  the  Mountains. 

On  Aug.  14.  189t;,  early  in  the  afternoon,  a  Parisian 
journalist  was  strolling  at  the  foot  of  the  Puy  de  Gra- 
venoire.  a  mountain  which  will  be  familiar  to  those  who 
have  admired  the  view  from  the  terrace  of  the  Casin» 
at  Itoyat.  Entering  a  deep  gorge  known  as  the  "Troa 
d'Enfer."  he  was  horrorstruck  to  find  a  dead  body, 
which  proved  to  be  that  of  M.  KaufEmann,  pharmacist, 
of  Liinours.  near  Paris.  The  trousers  pockets  turned  in- 
side out  and  a  fearful  wound  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
bespoke  foul  play,  while  a  sum  of  $80,  still  remaining  in 
the  breast  pocket,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  robber  had 
been  disturl>ed  ere  he  could  completely  rifle  his  victim. 
A  hotel  bill  and  a  tramway  ticket  showed  that  the  luck- 
less pbannaeist  had  arrived  from  Vichy  that  very  day. 
and  had  taken  the  electric  car  from  Clermont  Ferrand  to 
Roynt  only  an  hour  or  two  before  his  assassination. 

Coml)es.  a  man  of  somewhat  indifferent  reputation. 
«  orking  on  a  farm  not  far  away,  has  just  been  put  upon 
his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Kauffmann.  and  the  affair 
has  caused  much  sensation  both  in  the  centre  and  at 
Paris,  being  one  of  those  cases  where  the  thread  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  finally  leads   to  conviction. 

The  possession  of  a  penknife,  which  Kauffmann's  wif« 
swore  to  as  her  husband's  property,  an  unusually  large 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  day  following  the  murder, 
some  hairs  found  on  a  pickaxe,  etc.,  were  the  chief  proofs 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  His  counsel  warmly  criticised 
the  evidence  of  the  microscopic  and  anal.vtieal  experts, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  call  a  second  chemist,  and  a  doc- 
tor, as  witnesses;  but  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment declared  that  "the  court  could  not  be  turned  into 
a  laboratory,"  and  asked  the  jury  to  compare  for  them- 
selves a  lock  of  Kauffmann's  hair  with  the  bloodstained 
hairs  on  the  pickaxe. 

The  request  of  the  jury  to  view  the  scene  of  the  crime 
was,  however,  granted,  and  the  court  adjourned  in  car- 
riages to  the  gorge  in  question.  The  spectacle  of  the 
judges  and  gendarmes  holding  session  in  the  open  air 
diew  thousands  of  spectators:  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
thorns  and  mud  played  sad  havoc  with  the  crimson  cloth 
and  ermine  of  French  justice. 

After  a  long  and  exciting  trial  the  verdict  brought  in 
was  what  would  answer  lo  the  American  term  of  "mur- 
der in  the  second  degree;"  and  Combes  was  sentenced  toj 
lifteen  years'  imiuisonment. 

** Justice's  Justice.*'  f 

The  French  "jiige  dinstruction."  who  investigates 
lases  before  they  are  hoard  in  public  court,  is  an  un- 
popular man  everywhere,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
charges  of  petty  tyranny  and  carelessness  of  every  right 
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of  a  citizen,  which  are  so  frequently  leveled  against  this 
<l!iss,   are  not   always   luulesorvetl. 

M.  Saafioi'on.  iilianiiacisf.  of  Manicrs  (Sartlic).  is  tlir 
latest  victiiii.  Charged  with  disiiciising  without  a  doc- 
tor's prfscriptioii,  ho  was  imprisoned  for  four  days,  and 
tlu'ii  subjected  to  an  otHcial  "instruction"  (examination), 
wliich  lasted  nine  months.  At  last  (on  Feb.  3),  the  case 
was  publicly  heard,  and  the  presiding  judge  dismissed  the 
liliarm.acist  before  his  advocate  had  even  finished  his 
speech,  with  the  remark  that  "the  matter  was  quite 
<-leaf."'  The  "Gaulois"  hints  that  if  M.  Saugeron  had 
not  dabbled  in  politics,  and  obtained  election  as  a  district 
councillor,  he  would  probably  never  have  been  molested; 
;ind  as  the  alleged  illegal  dispensing  was  of  the  most 
trilling  character,  this  may  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
iiffair. 

The  Drug  Clerk  and  the  Spy  Fever. 

Assistant  Pharmacist  Plantefolle  is  less  to  be  pitied, 
as  he  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  his  own  thought- 
Irssness.  AYliy  he  considered  it  advisable  to  confiscate 
half  a  dozen  "quick  matches"  when  discharged  from  the 
\ersailles  Artillery  Barracks  at  the  end  of  his  Army 
service  is  best  known  to  himself.  At  any  rate,  one  of  the 
fairer  but  frailer  sex  who  charmed  his  leisure  hours  at 
I'.mtin  (the  busy  manufacturing  suburb  where  his  phar- 
macy was  situated)  allowed  her  tongue  to  run  too  freely 
«n  the  subject,  and  both  I'lantefolle  and  herself  were 
;urested.  Next  morning  the  Radical,  a  Paris  daily,  had 
much  to  tell  of  a  "Grave  Affair  of  Espionage,"  and  of 
"stolen  munitions  of  war."  We  are  rather  surfeited  with 
this  sort  of  sensations  here:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  drug 
<  lerk  and  the  lady  were  released  the  following  day,  and 
the  matter  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  a  somewhat 
stupid  freak  on  the  young  fellow's  part. 

A  Well-Armed  Demonstrator. 

Was  there  ever  an  effervescence  in  the  "Quartier  Latin" 
without  the  pharmacy  student  well  to  the  front?  Expe- 
rienced observers  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion.  At  any 
rate,  a  couple  of  students  were  prosecuted  for  undue  en- 
thusiasm on  liehalf  of  "gallant  little  Greece."  and  one  of 
them  was  a  future  pharmacist.  He  was  fined  a  hundred 
francs  for  "cari-ying  prohibittnl  arms,"  in  the  shape  of 
ji  revolver  and  a  knuckleduster,  though  it  was  not  as- 
serted that  he  attempted  to  use  his  weapons  in  any  way. 

The  Moath's  Death  Roll 

is  a  heavy  one.  The  loss  of  I'rofessor  Bourgoin,  whose 
<leath  I  reported  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  left  a  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  pharmacy  which  it  will  take  time  to  till,  and  is 
♦■specially  felt  at  a  time  when  his  indomitable  energj- 
3ind  high  abilities  might  have  rendered  valuable  services 
to  those  interested  in  the  new  pharmacy  law. 

Dr.  AmedeeA'ee.  honorary  president  of  the  Paris  Phar- 
macists' Syndicate,  was  buried  on  February  (>.  After 
taking  his  degrees  in  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  science, 
lie  succeeded  his  father  in  the  well-known  "Pharmacie 
"N'ee,"  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  but  in  1S(!8  entered  the 
wholesale  drug  trade.  Tlie  Academy  of  Medicine,  in 
]S(J.j.  awarded  him  the  Barbier  prize  for  his  discovery  of 
♦'Serine,  and  he  published  works  on  calcined  and  hydrate 
m.'ignesia,  vanilla,  etc.  As  member  of  the  Paris  Society 
■of  Pharmacy,  president  of  the  Chemical  Manufacturers' 
Syndicate,  and  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Syndicates, 
Olficial  "reporter"  on  Pharmacy  at  the  1878  exhibition, 
jtnd  member  of  the  jury  in  1889,  he  rendered  many  and 
valuable  services  to  the  profession,  "the  welfare  of 
which."  to  use  his  own  words,  "is  identical  with  the 
welfare  of  the  public,"  and  was  highly  respected  for  his 
•sterling  honesty  and  other  qualities. 

M.  George  Ville.  professor  of  Vegetable  I'hysics  at  the 
Paris  Sluseuni  of  Natural  History  (.Tardiu  des  Plantes), 
passed  away  on  February  22,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
•eighty-four.  He  belonged  to  a  generation  of  pharma- 
■cists  who  have  shone  in  the  first  rank  of  French  botan- 
ical science. 


M.  Chatin  (whose  jwrtrait  we  gave  last  month)  and  M. 

TrecnI.  who  died  last  year,  were  both  fellow  students  of 
his.  M.  Ville  started  life  at  fourteen,  in  ii  pharmacy  at 
Lyons,  but  soon  found  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  took 
the  first  idace  in  the  yearly  competition  for  hospital  "in- 
ternes." 

His  name  is  best  known  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
artificial  manures.  But  althmigh  his  scientific  attain- 
ments were  of  no  mean  order.  aii<l  ho  had  illustrated  his 
theories  by  actual  experiment  with  plants  at  the  Vin- 
cennes  Agricultural  .School  thirty  years  ago,  yet  many 
practical  farmers  still  shake  their  heads  at  Ville's  ideas 
of  the  uselessness  of  the  old-fashioned  farm  manure,  and 
hint  that  the  same  experiences  extended  over  several 
acres  of  ground  do  not  show  the  marvelous  results  pro- 
duced on  a  small  scale.  Ville  was  a  Southerner,  eloquent 
and  voluble  when  his  favorite  subject  was  l)roached,  but 
somew!>at  dominating  and  uncompromising  if  contra- 
dicted. Many  consider  that  though  his  theories  were 
sound  enough,  his  lively  imagination  may  sometimes  have 
induced  him  to  draw  exaggerated  deductions  therefrom. 

Dr.  Contejean's  death  at  Bellegarde  was  one  of  those 
accidents  which  are  often  quoted  by  those  who  advocate 
a  uniform  and  unmistakable  shape  or  mark  for  all  poison 
bottles  and  packages.  Corrosive  sublimate,  swallowed  in 
a  glass  of  water  in  mistake  for  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
caused  horrible  agony,  which  skillful  treatment  prolonged 
for  six  days,   but  could  not  cure. 

Tariffs  for  Analysis. 

are  now  becoming  common,  as  many  French  pharmacists 
take  up  this  work,  inscribing  "Analysis  Laboratory"  on 
one  of  their  windows,  through  which  one  may  see  a  pair 
of  testing  scales  and  other  instruments.  The  tariff  is 
sometimes  placed  on  a  card  in  view  of  the  passer-by,  but 
frequently  is  to  be  found  in  the  printed  price  lists  which 
are  becoming  general.  The  following  may  be  taken  as 
minimum   charges: 

Complete  analysis  of  urine,  ?4  to  $10;  dosage  of  glu- 
cose, or  chlorides,  or  albumen,  or  sulphuric  or  uric  acid, 
.$1  each;  micrographic  examination  of  sediments  or  qual- 
itative analysis  of  pathologic  elements  (sugar,  albumen, 
etc.),  .$1.  Complete  micrographic  and  bacteriological  an- 
alysis of  saliva,  .'i!4:  research  of  the  tuberculous  bacillus 
or  the  pneumonic  diplococcus,  $2;  complete  analysis  of 
drinking  water,  ?6  to  .$10;  summary  examination,  $2; 
dosage  of  organic  matters,  !«1;  bacteriological  examina- 
tion, S^IO.  I  omit  the  tariff  for  beer,  wine,  vinegar,  milk, 
flour,  bread,  manures  and  cements,  jams  and  syrups, 
blood  and  gastric  juice,  but  may  just  add  that  most  of 
the  known  bacilli  are  hunted  for  at  $1  apiece,  while 
diphtheric  membranes  are  examined  for  Kleb's  bacillus 
at  $2. 

The  time  required  for  analysis  of  each  class  is  some- 
times stated,  and  a  reduction  is  offered  in  one  price  list 
for  persons  ordering  half  a  dozen  at  once. 


I.,ANIOIj.— A   preparation  similar  to  hinolin.   made  by 
Hoffmann-La  Roche  &  Co,  of  Basel. 


lODANISOL  (ortho-iodo-anisoll.— A  yellow  to  reddish 
crystalline  mass,  which  fuses  at  47°  C.  and  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  lodanisol  is  intended  as  an  anti- 
septic. 

OVADIN.— A  fine,  pale  rose  colored  powder,  almost 
without  odor  or  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  jellifies  when 
boiled  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  ash  contains  1.4  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus.  The  yield  of  ovadin  prepared  from 
the  ovaries  of  cattle  is  3  per  cent.,  from  the  ovaries  of 
swine  .5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh  organ.  Iodine 
is  found  to  the  extent  of  from  0.00127  to  0.00482  per 
cent. 
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LIST  OF  REACTIONS  AND  REAGENTS   ACCORD- 
ING TO  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS.* 

OBDRMBIEU'S— Tost  for  Indican— The  sample  of 
urine  is  trciited  witli  a  solutiou  of  lead  acetate,  the  mixt- 
ure filteieil  and  to  tln'  liltrate  a  '/j  per  cent,  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  in  fninini;  nitric  acid  (1.19  sp.  gr.)  is 
added,  shaking.  This  mixture  is  then  shaken  with  chlo- 
roform, which  takes  on  a  blue  color  if  indiran  is  present. 

OLIVER'S— Test  Paper  for  Alliumin  and  Sugar  in 
Urine. — ^For  the  detection  of  alliumin  filter  paper  im- 
pregnated with  picric  and  citric  acids  or  with  sodium 
wolframate  and  citric  acid,  or  with  potassio-mercuric 
iodide  and  citric  acid,  or  separate  papers  impregnated 
with  potassium  ferro-c.vanide  and  citric  acid. 

For  the  detection  of  sugar — Papers  impregnated  with 
indigo-caruiiue  and  soditini  carbon.ite  maj-  Ije  used  (sep- 
aratel.v). 

OST'S^Solution  of  Copper  as  .SugarReagent.— This  con- 
tains 23.5  gm.  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate.  250  gm. 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  100  gm.  of  potassium  bicarbo- 
nate in  1,000  cc.  of  watci:. 

Compare  Soldaini's  Solution. 

OTTO'S— Test  for  Picrotoxin.— Into  the  yellow  solu- 
tion of  picrotoxin  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  drop 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  dropped;  the 
zone  of  contact  is  colored  red-brown:  wlien  mixed  the 
solution  is  colored  green. 

OTTO'S — ^Morphine  Test— A  solution  of  luorphine  gives 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ferric  chloride  and 
pot.tssium  ferricyanide  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue. 

OTTO'S— Modification  of  Fehling's  Solution.— A  solu- 
tion of  1  part  of  coiiper  sulphate  and  3  parts  of  tartaric 
acid  in  20  parts  of  water,  to  which  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  sodium  hydrate  is  added  until  a  clear  solution 
results. 

PACINI'S — 'Mounting  Fluids  for  Microscopic  Sections. 

I.  Mercuric  chloride  1  part 

Sodium  chloride 2  parts 

Glycerin.  2.5°  B. .  . 13  parts 

Water   113  parts 

II.  Mercuric   chloride    1  part 

Acetic  acid    2  pans 

Glycerin.  26°  B 43  parts 

Water 275  parts 

PAGEI.'S — Test  for  I'hosi)horus  in  Phosphoric  Acid. 
— On  warming  the  sample  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  a  redu<'tion  (ppt.)  to  calomel  rakes  place  if  phos- 
phorous acid  is  present. 

PANI'M'S — Test  for  Albumin. — The  urine,  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  is  boiled  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride:  if  albumin  is  pres- 
ent, coagulation  takes  place. 

PAUL'S— Test  for  Biliary  Colors.— The  sample  of 
urine  is  colored  with  methyl  violet:  if.  on  standing,  the 
violet  color  changes  to  a  blood-red.  biliary  colors  are 
present. 

PAPASOCiLI'S- Test  for  Cane  Sugar.— See  Reich's 
Test. 

PAVY'S — Test  for  Glucose. — Crystallized  copper  sul- 
phate 4.1.58  giu..  Rochelle  salt  (cryst.)  20.4  gm.,  caustic 
potassa  20.4  gni..  are  dissolved  in  water.  .300  cc.  of  aqua 
nmmiuiia  (0.88  sp.  gr.),  are  added,  followed  by  water 
sutticient  to  make  1,000  cc.  Each  10  cc.  of  this  solution 
correspond  to  0.005  gm.  of  glucose.  When  all  of  the  cop- 
per has  been  reduced  the  solution  becomes  colorless. 
hence  is  adapted  for  volumetric  estinuitions. 

Compare  Fehling's  Solution. 

PELLAGRI'S— Morphine  Test.— Morphine  is  dissolveil 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture  evapo- 
rated; a  purple  color  is  produced.  If  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added,  then  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  till  alkaline. 

•Krom  compilations  of  Dr.  Altschul  iPhar.   Centralliallel. 


followed  finally  by  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine;  the 
solution   is  colored  a  deep  emerald  green. 

PELLET'S— Vidumetric  Glucose  Estimation. — This  i» 
made  by  means  of  the  following  solution:  Copper  sul- 
suli)hate,  (!8.7  gm.;  sodium  chloride,  200  gm.:  anhydrous 
sodium  carbonate,  100  giu.:  ammoniuiu  chloride,  6.87 
gm.,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  diluting  to  1  liter.  Each  10 
vc.  of  the  .solution  are  reduced  by  0.0.5  gm.  of  glucose. 

PKLorZE'S  TEST.- See  -Moore's  Test. 

Pi:.\'Z()LI)T'S— Test  for  Acetone  in  Urine.— A  few 
{•rystals  of  ortho-nitro-benzaldehyde  are  dissolved  iu  wa- 
ter and  added  to  the  distillate  of  the  sample  of  urine, 
which  is  then  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate  soUi- 
lioii.  In  jiresence  of  acetone  the  mixture  turns  yellow. 
I  hen  green;  fiiuiUy.  after  a  fow  minutes,  indigo  precipi- 
l.-i(es. 

I'ENZOLDT'S— Test  for  .Sugar  in  Urine.— This  is  car- 
ried out  by  aid  of  Ehrlich's  Reagent.  The  urine  is 
made  alkaline  and  treated  with  diazo-benzol-sulfonic  acid 
solution  (1  ;  GO),  a  control  test  is  m.ade  at  the  same  time 
with  a  sample  of  normal  urine.  The  latter  is  colored 
yellowish-red,  while  glucose  urine  soon  turns  a  dark  red 
and  becomes  opaque. 

PEXZOLDT'S— Test  for  Naphlhalin  Urine.— On  add- 
ing sulphuric  acid  to  a  trace  of  naphthalin  urine,  the- 
floating  layer  of  the  latter  will  take  on  a  dark  greea 
color;  later  the  acid  becomes  colored.  ! 

PERENYI'S— Hardening  Fluid.— A  solution  of  4  vol- 
umes nitric  acid  (10  per  cent.).  3  volumes  of  alcohol  and 
.'!  volumes  of  chromic  acid  solution  (V2  pcr  cent'),  tiscd 
for  hardening  microscopical  preparations. 

PERROT'S— Test  Reagent  for  Volatile  Oils.— A  solu- 
tion of  di-methyl-anilin-violet  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
dilute  alcohol.  This  reagent  gives  characteristic  colors 
with  ethers,  aldehydes,  phenols,  etc.  It  does  not  react 
with  the  fatty  oils  and  hydrocarbons. 

PERSOZ'S- To  Distinguish  Textile  Fibers.— The  so- 
lution employed  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10  gra.  zine 
i-hloride  in  10  gm.  of  water,  shaking  the  solution  after- 
ward with  2  gm.  of  zinc  oxide.  The  textile  fibers  are  di- 
gested in  this  zinc-oxy-chloride  solution  at  30°  to  40°  C; 
the  silk  fibers  are  dissolved. 

PETTEXKOFER'S— Test  for  Gall  Acids.— On  adding: 
i-oncentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  saiuple  of  urine  con- 
taining some  cane  sugar,  an  intense  purple-rcd  cohu-  is- 
produced. 

.Strassburg's  Modification. — Some  cane  sugar  is  dis- 
solved iu  the  urine,  in  this  filter  paper  is  dipped  and 

then  dried:  sulphuric  acid  when  dropped  upon  this  pa- 
per will  produce  a  red  color. 

Drechsel's   Modification. — This  consists  iu  employing 

phosphoric  acid  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid  and  warming- 

the  solution. 
Udransky's  Modification.— In  place  of  cane  sugar  and 

sulphuric  acid  furfurol-sulphuric  acid  is  employed. 

The  Pettenkoter's  test  can  he  employed  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sugar,  as  in  glucosides.  .See  Brunner's  test  for 
digitalin. 

PIRIA'S — Tyrosin  Test. — The  urine  sediment  in  ques- 
tion is  warmer  with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted,  neutralized  with  calcium  carbonate  and  the  fil- 
trate treated  with  ferric  chloride.  If  tyrosin  is  present 
the  fluid  is  colored  violet. 

According  to  Steadeler.  the  sediment  is  warmed  with  a 
little  HjSOj,  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  with  barium 
carbonate,  boiled,  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  dilute  ferrie 
chloride  is  added  drop  by  drop. 

PLANTA'S  — Alkaloid  Reagent.— See  Mayer's  Re- 
agent. 

PLUGGE'S— Phenol  Test.— On  boiling  a  dilute  phenoti 
solution  with  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  -which  con-' 
tains  a  trace  of  nitrous  acid,  an  intense  red  coloration  is 
produced.    At  the  same  time  metallic  mercury  is  precipi- 
tated and  a  salicylol  odor  is  dev(>Ioped. 

Compare  Freseuius'  phoned  test. 
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Pliigge's  reagent  syves  also  a  red  culoration  with  altm- 
nien,  similar  to  ilillou's  reagent. 

PHK;GK"S— Reagent  for  Aninmniac.— .'{0  gni.  <if  caus- 
tic soda  are  dissolved  in  water:  into  this  20  gm.  of  bro- 
mine are  dropped,  cooling  well:  then  water  is  added  to 
make  the  volume  up  to  1  liter.  To  an  aqueous  or  alco- 
holic solutiiiu  of  ammoniac,  containing  a  little  sodium 
hydrate,  a  drop  of  the  reagent  is  added:  an  evanescent 
violet  color  is  i)nuluced. 

POD^A'YSSOTZKI'S— Test  for  Kmetin.— Emetin  gives 
a  brown  color  when  moistened  wiih  a  drop  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  phosphu-wolfraniatc  in  concentrated 
svilphuric  acid.  This  bniwn  turns  to  a  blue  on  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

I'OLLACI'S— Phenol  Test.— I'lu-nol  gives  a  brown  col- 
or with  chromic  acid  mixture. 

I'OSNER'S — Test  for  Peptone  and  Albumin  iu  -Urine. 
^A  diluted,  almost  colorless,  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
is  carefully  poured  into  a  test  tube  containing  a  sample 
of  the  urine,  made  alkaline,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  on 
top.  Peptones  produce  iu  the  cold  and  albumin  when 
heated  a  violet  zone  at  the  line  of  contact. 

Compare  Briieke's,  Rose's  Biuret  Test. 

I'OUTET'S— Reagent  for  Fatty  Oils  lElaidin  Test).— 
10  gm.  of  the  oil,  5  gm.  of  nitric  acid  (40°  B.)  and  1  gm. 
of  mercury  are  mixed  in  a  test  tube:  the  mercury  dis- 
solves in  about  three  minutes  by  continuous  shaking,  the 
tube  is  set  aside  for  twenty  minutes,  then  shaken  again 
for  a  minute.  Various  fats  show  a  different  deportment 
as  regards  their  consistency  and  color  after  this  treat- 
ment. Olive  and  nut  oil  congeal  most  rapidly.  Accord- 
ing to  another  method  50  cc.  of  oil  are  mixed  with  12  gm. 
of  mercury  and  15  gm.  of  nitric  acid  (1.35  sp.  gr.),  when 
only  olive  and  almond  oils  congeal:  other  oils  do  not, 

PRADINE'S— Test  for  Foreign  Colors  in  Wine.— The 
reagent  is  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonia  gas  in  ether. 
When  shaken  with  wine  the  foreign  colors  are  taken  up 
by  the  ether. 

PRBYER'S— Carbon  Monoxide  Test.— From  3  to  4 
drops  of  the  carbon  monoxide  blood  are  warmed  with  10 
cc.  of  water  and  .5  cc.  of  potassium  cyanide  (1  :  2)  solu- 
tion at  30°  C.  for  five  minutes.  Under  this  treatment 
the  absorption  bands  of  the  oxy-h.nemoglobiu  .spectrum 
are  replaced  by  a  broad  absorption  band,  while  the  spec- 
trum of  carbon  monoxide  blood  remains  unchangetl. 

PAYER'S— Hydrocyanic  Acid  Test. — As  reagent  a 
very  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  giiaiac  resin  is  employed 
which  contains  a  trace  of  copper  sulphate.  On  holding 
a  rod  moistened  with  the  hydroc.vauic  acid  solution  over 
this  fluid  contained  in  a  dish,  blue  streaks  form  through 
the  reagent.    On  stirring  the  solution  turns  a  blue  color. 

PROLLIUS'  .SOLUTION.— This  solution,  employed 
for  extracting  the  alkaloids  from  cinchona  bark,  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  88  parts  ether,  8  parts  of  absolute  alco- 
hol and  4  parts  of  spirits  of  ammonia, 

PURDY'S— Glucose  Test  Solution,— This  consists  of 
4,15  gm,  of  copper  sulphate,  10  gm.  of  mannite,  20.4  gm. 
of  potassium  hydrate,  300  cc.  of  aqua  ammonia  (0.880), 
50  gm.  of  glycerin  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to  make 
1  liter.  25  cc.  of  this  solution  are  reduced  by  0.015  gm. 
of  grape  sugar. 

PUSOHER'S- Test  for  Alcohol  in  Volatile  Oils.— A 
few  drops  of  the  volatile  oil  are  distributed  over  the  bot- 
tom of  a  clean  test  tube,  then  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  a  small  wad  of  cotton  is  introduced,  over  which  a 
little  powdered  fuchsine  is  sprinkled.  On  heating,  the 
alcohol  vapors  first  pass  off  and  rising  through  the  cot- 
ton dissolve  the  fuchsine  with  a  red  color. 

RAFAELE'S— Modification  of  Spiegler's  Reagent.— 
See  Spiegler's  Test. 

RASPAIL'S— Test  for  Albuminoids.— With  sugar  and 
sulphuric  acid  albuminoids  give  a  red  solution. 

Compare  Schnllze's  Furfurol  Test, 

REICH'S — Test  for  Cane  Sugar. — Cane  sugar  solution 


containing  cobalt  nitrate  gives  a  violet  color  on  additiou 
of  soflium  hydrate  solution 

REICIIARDT'S— Test  for  Arsenic  iu  Urine.— 200  cc. 
of  the  urine  arc  evaporated  with  about  2  gm.  of  caustic 
soda  to  dryness,  the  residue  taken  up  with  a  little  water, 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  tested  in  a 
Marsh   apparatus. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 


OUR  MEDICINAL  HERBS  AND  PLANTS. 

BY  GEORGE  ETIIEI.I'.KUT  W  .\LSH. 

Forty  years  ago  a  New  England  kitchen  garden  was 
not  considered  complete  without  a  collection  of  medic- 
inal herbs  for  home  use.  such  as  sage,  saffron,  chamo- 
mile, wormwood  and  burdock,  and  all  the  early  almanacs 
contained  information  about  gathering,  drying  and  pre- 
paring these  plants  for  internal  and  external  application. 
It  is  so  rare  to  find  a  garden  to-day  containing  any  of 
these  useful  plants  that  the  question  is  often  asked  if 
lieople  no  longer  employ  them  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
if  the  substitution  of  chemicals  and  minerals  has  not  en- 
tirely killed  the  trade  iu  herbs. 

No  statistics  are  published  by  the  wholesale  druggists 
to  show  just  how  many  tons  of  common  medicinal  plants 
are  consumed  in  this  country  every  year:  but  the  best 
informed  dealers  agree  that  twice  as  many  are  used  to- 
day as  in  earlier  times.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
good  housewife  now  goes  to  the  drug  store  for  her  sup- 
ply of  herbs  instead  of  raising  them  herself,  and  great 
numbers  of  herb  gatherers  and  professional  growers 
make  a  business  of  supplying  the  wholesale  botanical 
druggists  with  the  various  plants.  The  trade  in  these 
medicinal  herbs  is  enormous,  and  every  wholesale  botan- 
ical druggist  must  carry  between  one  thousand  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  different  plants  in  stock.  The  min- 
erals used  by  the  druggists  are  few  compared  with  the 
herbs  and  plants,  such  as  potash,  arsenic,  alum,  sulphur, 
salt,  iron  aud  lime,  in  their  various  forms.  These  are 
compounded  in  various  ways  with  the  meflicinal  plants, 
and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  medicines  dispensed  to 
the  public. 

The  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  use  great  quan- 
tities of  plants,  but.  as  they  generally  confine  themselves 
to  the  cheap  ones,  their  supplies  are  made  up  chiefly  of 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  common  roots  and  barks.  Some 
of  the  large  concerns  use  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  these 
roots  and  barks  a  year,  and  many  smaller  ones  use  half 
that  quantity. 

Germany,  France  and  Italy  send  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  medicinal  plants  to  this  country,  but  the  Amcric.in 
growths  are  considered  best,  and  the  leading  druggists 
prefer  to  handle  them  alone.  The  imported  horehound, 
centaury,  coltsfoot,  daisy  flowers,  and  the  roots  of  bur- 
dock and  angelica  sell  at  from  three  to  ten  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  the  American  products,  and  patent  medi- 
cine manufacturers  who  have  to  go  into  the  market  to 
purchase  their  supplies  generally  take  the  imported  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  price.  The  American  growths 
are  generally  stronger,  and  cured  under  better  conditions, 
and  are  well  worth  the  extra  price  demanded.  The  Eu- 
ropean countries  also  send  us  aconite,  belladonna,  co- 
nium,  feverfew,  foxglove,  henbane,  marigold  flowers, 
stramonium,  sage,  wormwood  and  the  balms,  but  owing 
to  duties  on  these,  the  prices  are  more  equalized. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  export  considerable  quantities 
of  certain  medicinal  plants  to  London  and  other  Euro- 
pean ports,  such  as  lobelia  and  hemlock  bark,  and  the 
extracted  medicinal  principles  of  many  others.  By  ex- 
porting the  alkaloids  the  bulk  is  reduced  and  transporta- 
tion rates  cut  in  two.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
shipped  to  Europe  are  podophyllin,  leptandrin,  sanguina- 
ria,  sinecin  and  euonymin. 

Most  of  the  medicinal  herbs  grow  wild  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  gathered  from  the  woods  and  fields  by  pro- 
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fessioual  herb  pickers;  but  a  few  are  regularly  cultivated 
on  farms  and  gardens.  '.Most  of  the  pepporuiint  for  dis- 
tilling oil  is  grown  in  New  York  and  Michigan.  Sage  is 
raised  extensivclj'  on  farms  in  Massaclinselts,  New  York 
and  Michigan.  Nevertheless,  we  import  over  100  tons 
of  sage  every  year,  and  after  paying  three  cents  a  pound 
<Uily  it  is  sold  at  $80  and  $8o  per  ton.  The  American 
«age  brings  as  high  as  .$140  per  ton,  and  yet  not  more 
than  twenty  tons  are  raisinl  here.  Owing  to  the  demand 
for  it  here  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  home  supply. 
French  and  German  growers  have  in  late  years  been 
sending  us  a  pure  and  superior  article  that  brings  even 
more  than  the  American  product.  The  cheap  imported 
sage  conies  chiefly  from  Italy. 

The  mountains  of  North  t'arcdina  and  Tennessee  yield 
great  quantities  of  medicinal  herbs  for  the  trade.  Most 
of  them  grow  wild  there,  and  tlie  pickers  make  a  living  in 
gathering  the  plants  for  the  market  at  the  proper  season. 
Probably  twenty  tons  of  boneset.  pennyroyal  and  thorn 
apple  leaves  come  from  the.se  Southern  mountain  dis- 
tricts every  year,  and  forty  to  fifty  tons  of  mandrake. 
Culver's  root,  golden  seal,  garget  root,  blood  root  and 
black  cohosh. 

Most  of  the  medicinal  herbs  that  grow  wild  in  New 
Kiigland  are  considered  superior  to  those  raised  anywhere 
•else.  Almost  without  exception  the  herbs  raised  in  New 
England  bring  $20  to  .$40  per  ton  more  than  those  gath- 
ered in  the  Southern  or  Western  States. 

Until  quite  recently  the  chief  supply  of  saffron  came 
from  Vermont,  but  a  severe  drought  there  killed  so  many 
of  the  plants  that  the  price  advanced  from  fifty  cents  a 
>  pound  to  $6  and  $8  per  pound.  This  induced  the  grow- 
ers in  the  West  and  in  Mexico  to  enter  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  saffron,  and  the  price  dropped  at  times  as  low  as 
twenty  and  fourteen  cents  a  pouml.  But  three  times 
since  1846  the  price  has  run  up  to  $.">  per  pound. 

The  common  garden  ■wormwood  thrives  in  many  old. 
neglected  gardens,  and  the  trade  demands  considerable 
•quantities  of  it.  but  very  few  make  a  business  of  growing 
it.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  distilled  for  the  oil.  and  is 
often  sold  in  barrooms  under  the  name  of  absinthe.  Sixty 
years  ago  farmers  raised  most  of  it  in  New  Y'ork  and 
Vermont,  but  other  farm  crops  crowded  out  the  plant, 
and  the  supply  comes  chiefly  from  the  wild  growths  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  France  and  Germany 
lioth  send  wormwood  here,  which  sells  about  the  same 
as  the  best  American,  although  some  of  the  imported 
wormwood  is  cheaper.  Probably  five  times  as  much 
wormwood  is  Imported  as  our  farmers  at  home  raise. 

The  Pacific  coast  sends  a  great  many  medicinal  herbs 
to  the  large  markets,  and  patent  medicine  men  who  buy 
their  barks  and  roots  generally  go  direct  to  the  mount- 
ains of  Tennessee  or  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  make  an- 
nual contracts  for  the  delivery  of  a  certain  number  of 
tons.  California  produces  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hore- 
hound  annually,  and  this,  with  the  amount  raised  at 
Cape  Cod,  enters  into  competition  with  the  horehound 
imported  from  Mexico  and  Germany. 

The  medicinal  herlis  that  are  in  great  demand  to-day. 
and  which  are  used  twenty  times  as  much  as  they  were 
in  earlier  days,  make  a  pretty  formidable  list.  Chief 
among  the  roots  that  have  increased  in  popularity  are 
Culver's  root,  mandrake,  blood  root,  yellow  dock,  dande- 
lion, burdock,  angelica,  bayberry.  bitter  root  or  dogsbane. 
blue  tlag.  elecampane,  golden  seal,  garget  or  pigeon  ber- 
ry, lady's  slipper,  pleurisy  root,  senega  or  snake  root, 
spikenard,  sarsaparilla,  unicorn  root  and  jessamine  root. 
The  barks  of  the  following  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  have 
also  become  of  great  value  to  the  medical  world,  and 
they  have  steadily  increased  in  popular  favor  with  drug- 
gists and  physicians:  Prickly  ash.  barberry,  black  haws, 
buckthorn,  cascarilla,  cherry,  cohosh  or  blacksnake  root, 
cotton  root,  cramp  bark  and  slippery  elm.  Of  the  herbs, 
the  chief  ones  are:  Arnica,  belladonna,  boneset.  catmint, 
clover  blossoms,  elder  blossoms,   fireweed,   gold   thread, 


gravel  plant,  or  trailing  arbutus  or  Mayflouir.  heuiiani. 
or  night  shade,  horehound,  sage,  liverwort,  squaw  vine 
or  partridge  berry,  pennyroyal,  skull  cap,  balmony,  thorn 
apple  leaves,  thyme,  water  pepper  or  smart  weed  and 
wiutergreen. 

Most  of  these  plants  grow  wild,  and  there  Is  little  sys- 
tematic efl"ort  to  cultivate  them,  but  here  and  there  gar- 
deners attempt  to  cultivate  them  in  gardens  and  fields 
with  fair  success.  Besides  these  mentioned,  there  are 
others  that  always  sell  well  whether  gathered  from  their 
wild  state  or  cultivated  in  the  garden.  Among  these, 
.  mention  should  be  made  of  wormwood,  motherwort, 
lemon  and  sweet  balm,  burdock  root,  comfrey  root,  yel- 
low dock,  hyssop,  garden  lettuce,  marshmallow  root,  and 
the  leaves  of  parsley,  poppy,  stramonium  or  thorn  apple, 
.Jamestown  weed  and  stink  weed,  valerian,  peppermint, 
spearmint,  summer  savory  and  rue. 

There  are  many  other  herbs  and  plants  which  every 
largi'  wholesale  dealer  must  keep  In  stock.  Imt  which 
have  not  increased  much  in  demand.  They  are  only  oc- 
casionally called  for.  and  the  demand  is  so  limited  that 
the  wild  i>lants  supply  the  market  easily.  These  are  agri- 
mony, aiigostura,  sweet  balsam,  betony.  borage,  buck 
bean,  bugle  herb,  bitter  clover,  cocash.  dittany,  halrcap 
moss,  lungwort,  masterwort,  milkweed,  mngwort,  yellow 
parilla,  sometimes  called  Texas  sarsaparilla.  resin  weed. 
scabish,  vervain  and  yarrow. 

Of  late  years  ginseng  has  grown  into  favor  in  this 
country,  and  the  herb  gatherers  of  Tennessee.  North 
Carolina  and  West  Virginia  make  considerable  In  gath- 
ering it.  Ginseng  is  shii>{)ed  to  China  In  large  quantities, 
where  it  is  generally  accepted  as  possessing  marvelous 
curative  virtues.  The  trade  in  it  Is  steady  and  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  Chinese  believe  in  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues. .\]1  through  the  Appalachian  region  ginseng 
abounds,  and  some  is  found  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  roots 
are  being  gathered  so  freely  that  the  supply  will  in  time 
run  short,  .\ttempts  to  cultivate  ginseng  in  the  iSouth 
have  so  far  failed,  but  with  the  right  conditions  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  flourish  in  gardens  or  fields. 
There  are  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of  this 
root  exported,  and  it  is  sold  all  the  way  from  fifty  cents 
to  several  dollars  per  pound,  according  to  its  quality.  In 
<'hina,  the  best  ginseng  comes  from  Manchuria,  known 
as  the  "imperial."  and  is  sold  only  to  the  wealthy,  who 
frequently  pay  fabulous  prices  for  it.  The  second  grade 
is  collected  in  Corea.  while  the  ginseng  used  by  the  com- 
mon and  poorer  classes  is  gathered  in  the  United  States. 
In  China  this  latter  sells  from  $2  to  .$.5  a  pound,  while 
the  "imperial"  may  bring  $40,  $50  and  $100  a  pound. 
The  Chinese  call  ginseng  "jen  shan."  and  believe  that 
only  the  most  perfect  grows  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
and  that  all  else  is  merely  an  imitation.  This  supersti- 
tion costs  the  Chinese  many  thousands  of  dollars,  for. 
while  the  root  has  some  medicinal  value,  it  possesses  no 
specially  marvelous  virtue.    tSei.  Amer.) 


CONCENTRATED  OILS  FOR  TOOTH  W.iSHES 
OR  PASTE. — Peppermint  oil  40  gm..  Ceylon  cinnamon 
oil  5  gm..  clove  oil  20  gm..  cassia  oil  20  gm..  anise  oil  3-5 
gm.,  and  vanillin  1.5  gm.  To  300  gm.  of  alcohol  or  paste 
5  gm.  of  this  mixture  is  added. 


GOLD  PLATING  BY  DIPPING.— The  Ztschr.  f. 
Angew.  Mikrosk.  gives  the  following  formula:  Crystal- 
Ized  pyrophosphate  of  sodium  SO  gm..  hydrocyanic  acid 
(12  per  cent.)  8  gm..  ami  crystalized  gold  chloride  2  gm. 
are  dissolved  successively  in  one  liter  of  distilled  water 
and  heated  to  boiling.  The  object  to  be  plated  is  well 
cleansed,  attached  to  a  copper  wire  and  immersed  in  the 
boiling  fluid. 


OXYCYANIDE  OF  MERCURY.— A  white  powder. 
soluble  in  water,  which  is  useful  in  1  or  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion in  treatment  of  acute  conjunctivitis:  also  in  that 
atfliction  of  new-born  infants. 
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THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF  EMEROENCIES* 

HY  II.  magnaughton-.iom:s 

/.     Ethical  and  Theoretical  Considerations. 

The  IcolviriT.  liiiviiiu  hriclly  nl'crrr.l  I.,  ilic  :i.ssoei;i- 
tion's  work  and  tho  prcsunt  day  eciuiinuout  of  Iho  phar- 
macist, proceeded  to  say:  There  can  bo  no  greater  tes- 
timony to  your  careful  training,  tlie  education  you  liave 
received  towards  developinf;  exactness  in  your  methods 
and  experiments,  and  the  caution  witli  wliich  your  ma- 
nipulative iirocedures  are  conducted,  than  the  fact  that 
«>ut  of  the  millions  of  i)rescriptions  daily  dispensed 
throughout  the  country  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  have  any 
mistake  in  nuinipulation,  lo  find  any  error  of  judgment  in 
<'ompounding,  or  misdirection  given  as  to  the  use  and  ap- 
plic.-itimi  of  the  remedy.  I  say  this  from  an  honest  ap- 
lireciation  of  what  I  owe  to  the  pharmacist,  in  the  ex- 
actitude and  care  with  which  prescriptions  demanding 
tine  subdivision  of  dang(-rous  remedies,  and  their  perfect 
■t-ombination,  are  dispensed.  Nor  am  I  the  less  apprecia- 
tive from  the  fact  that  several  years  of  my  early  life 
were  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  that  same  method  of 
^compounding,  the  drudgery  of  which  apprenticeship  I 
liave  never  had  any  reason  to  regret.  I  only  refer  to 
those  traits  which  tRo  calling  of  the  pharmacist  is  spe- 
■cially  calculated  to  develop,  in  order  to  urge  that  the 
very  qualities  which  are  essential  to  make  you  good 
pharmacists  are  also  those  which  are  most  likely  to  find 
jou  ready  in  the  emergency  of  sndden  accident  or  ill- 
ness, calm  and  resourceful  in  the  face  of  unexpected 
■difficulty,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  preventive 
of  rash  meddling  and  fussy  interference. 

There  are  a  few  things  which  I  wish  to  s.iy  with  re- 
gard to  the  title  of  the  sub.ject  matter  of  this  lecture. 
It  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  one  glides  along  on  good 
■solid  ice,  keeping  a  safe  and  reasonable  distance  from 
treacherous  water.  Only  the  foolhardy  run  the  risk  of 
imjnersion  by  encroaching  upon  the  thin  crust  of  inter- 
■dicted  area.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  certain  vexed  ques- 
tions; the  wise  and  prudent  avoid  them.  Still,  it  must 
froquentl.v  happen  that  advance  in  any  direction, 
whether  iP  be  in  science  or  in  art.  in  a  calling  or  an  ex- 
■ercise  of  athletic  skill,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  an  ex- 
Tiihition  of  that  very  foolhardiness  and  rashness  which 
the  more  cautious  avoid  and  condemn. 

Incidentally  let  me  ask,  is  it  not  well  occasionally  to 
i-emember  and  recognize  the  fact  that  "rashness,"  even 
to  the  point  of  foolhardiness,  and  sometimes  beyond  this, 
has  been  the  qualit.v  of  all  others  to  which  the  progress 
■of  the  human  race,  of  civilization,  and  of  our  own  em- 
pire, owe  the  most?  That  is.  that  rashness  and  daring, 
■combined  with  audacity,  which  the  world  generally 
■counts  as  such,  a  rashness  in  which  all  considerations  of 
self  and  self-interest  are  forgotten,  and  only  the  enthu- 
siasm— fatalism  and  fanaticism,  if  you  will — of  the  de- 
votee remains. 

But  such  thoughts  would  entice  us  widely  apart  from 
the  subject  we  are  considering.  Indeed,  touching  on 
recent  events,  they  would  carry  us  with  the  Fram  to  the 
North  Pole;  with  a  few  unarmed  Knglishmen  to  the  impi 
entrenchment  of  the  Matabele;  and  take  us,  not  with- 
out some  sad  reflections,  somewhere  near  the  sources  of 
the  Nile.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  medical 
occurrences,  they  would  bear  us  back  to  such  acts  as 
that  of  the  Boston  dentist.  Horace  Wells,  which  directly 
led  to  the  application  of  ana'Sthesia;  to  the  bold  innova- 
tion of  the  Kentucky  surgeon,  Benjamin  MacDowell, 
■which  led  up  to  our  modern  abdominal  surgery  in  women; 
and,  referring  to  more  strictly  scientific  and  social  gains, 
to  Franklin  and  his  kite,  and  Stephenson  and  the  "coo." 

To  return  to  my  sui)ject,  let  me  at  once  state  that, 
wsing  the  term  in  its  ordinary  sense,  I  do  not  approve  of 
pharmacists  prescribing.  It  is  incontrovertible  that  there 
must  be  elements  of  danger,  at  times  of  considerable  dan- 
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ger,  attached  to  such  prescribing,  no  matter  how  simple 
such  prescriptions  may  Vk'.  A  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
given  in  certain  conditions,  may  indirectly  lead  to  the 
death  of  a  patient;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  mutton  chop.  As  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  pointed  out,  it  all  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Epsom  salts  or  chop  is  given.  To 
induce  diarrluea  in  a  person  sickening  for  typhoid  fever 
may  have  disastrous  consequences,  while  to  give  prema- 
turely a  mutton  chop  to  the  same  patient  in  a  condition 
of  convalescence  may  be  e(iually  dangerous.  Nor  can  we 
get  out  of  the  diflficully  by  assuming  that  the  advised 
remedy  is  harmless.  The  negative  results  of  such  ac- 
tion may  be  as  hurtful  as  those  positive  consequences 
I  have  just  referred  to.  Delay  in  doing  the  right  thing 
is  often  as  serious  to  the  patient  as  indiscreet  haste. 
More  deplorable  still  is  that  ignorance  which  prompts 
the  administration  at  the  wrong  time,  or  under  contra- 
indicating  circumstances,  of  some  unsuitable  drug.  And 
it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  most 
fatal  of  acute  diseases  are  ushered  in  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  symptoms  which  may  not  in  themselves 
apiiear  to  be  serious,  and  which  can  be  closely  simulated 
by  those  that  are  of  everyday  occurrence  in  the  case  of 
transient  affections  of  comparatively  little  moment.  Even 
of  still  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  it  is  just  in 
this  class  of  affections  that  a  false  step  can  never  be 
retraced,  and  that  any  delay  in  the  application  of  the 
right  remedy  may  be  fatal. 

I  see  no  excuse  whatever,  cither  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency or  in  the  light  of  philanthropy,  for  that  class  of 
prescribing  which  affords  a  pretext  to  mean  and  penu- 
1  ious  people  of  obtaining  quasi-medical  advice  by  buying 
a  bottle  of  physic  or  patent  medicine  over  the  counter. 
It  is.  as  a  rule,  a  shabby  method  of  evading  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  the  doctor,  and  if  successful  defrauds  a 
hard-worked  professional  man  of  that  which  should  by 
right  find  its  way  into  his  pocket.  Be  it  remembered, 
too,  that  the  poor  and  impecunious  are  not  the  greatest 
sinners  in  this  respect.  The  wealthy  stock  broker,  and 
the  wife  of  the  rich  city  merchant  are  common  offenders, 
and  they  are  just  the  persons  that  the  pharmacist  has 
greatest  dilEculty  in  refusing. 

Nothing  is  harder  for  the  chemist's  assistant  than  to 
evade  the  cross  fire  of  "my  lady's"  or  "Mr.  Mida's" 
(luestions  as  to  what  is  good  for  this  or  that  condition, 
or  under  what  circumstances  such  and  such  a  patent- 
medicine  may  be  taken.  Nay.  I  confess  that  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible,  and  contrary  to  all  his  interests,  to  ex- 
pect him  to  do  so.  The  question  is  a  wide  one,  involves 
many  issues  and  interests,  and  has  to  be  viewed  from  a 
broad  and  liberal  standpoint,  for  in  it  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  pharmacist  and  doctor,  are  interested.  1 
maintain  that  the  medical  profession,  in  its  present 
struggle  for  existence,  amidst  gross  and  unblushing  hos- 
pital abuses,  cheap  so-called  philanthropic  enterprises, 
p\iblic  dispensaries,  clubs,  friendly  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties, and  all  the  other  avenues  by  means  of  which 
ways  are  found  to  deprive  the  struggling  practitioner  of 
his  livelihood,  is  now  more  than  ever  justified  in  regard- 
ing with  a  jealous  eye  any  further  inroads  that  threaten 
to  cripple  its  resources  and  imperil  its  ethical  relations  to 
the  public.  At  the  same  time— of  this  be  sure— the  med- 
ical profession  as  a  body  will  never  allow  any  such  sel- 
fish interests  to  stand  between  its  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  the  duty  it  owes  to  the  State  and  the  public. 

I  quite  admit  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  draw 
the  line,  and  say  where  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the 
pharmacist  cease,  beyond  which  his  liberty  of  action 
must  be  curtailed.  I  admit,  further,  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  modern  thought,  despite  trades  unionism  and 
caucuses,  is  in  the  direction  of  individual  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. The  liberty  to  do  that  which  is  right  must  ulti- 
mately prevail,  no  matter  how  vigorous  may  be  the 
attempt,  however  well  meaning,  to  curtail  and  imperil 
the  right  of  such  independent  action,  the  motive  springs 
of  which  are  transparently  pure  and  right. 
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Whnt  would  be  said  of  tlip  man  casually  left  in  charge 
of  the  Ilinnaiie  Snoiely's  apijlianccs.  who  hesitated  to 
save  a  life  because  the  authorized  servant  of  the  society 
was  absent?  What  should  we  say  of  the  railway  sub- 
ordinate who.  in  the  accidental  absence  or  sudden  ill- 
ness of  the  signalman,  hesitated  to  turn  the  points,  in 
view  of  an  approaching  collision?  And  what  would  be 
said  of  a  pharniiicist's  assistant  who  waited  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  doctor,  in  the  face  of  a  recent  suicidal  act  of 
poisoning,  to  administer  the  antidote  which  he  had  ready 
to  hand? 

It  is.  then,  not  a  question  whether  any  such  right  of 
action  .serves,  or  is  contrary  to.  this  or  that  interest.  It 
resolves  itself  simply  into  the  higher  and  wider  issue  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  the  public,  and  the 
inherent  right  and  duty  of  every  individual  to  serve 
these.  To  what  end  have  we  public  lectures  on  health, 
ambulance  courses,  popular  works  on  health  by  distin- 
guished physicians,  and  popular  journals  on  health  and 
disease,  written  for  the  railway  bookstall?  Are  not  all 
these  chea])  methods  of  educating  the  people  ho\y  to 
doctor  themselves  without  the  aid  of  either  pharmacist 
or  physician? 

This  they  are,  thanks  to  all  these  means,  always 
doing,  and  in  daily  increasing  numbers,  since  the  compe- 
tition in  educating  and  training  amateur  doctors,  both 
male  and  female,  has  become   so  great. 

So  far  as  my  present  object  is  concerned.  I  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  discussing  only  those 
instances  of  absolute  emergency,  where  there  is  no  imme- 
diate medical  assistance  at  hand,  and  where  the  delay 
necessary  in  procuring  it  may  be  fraught  with  serious 
consequences  to  the  sick  or  injured  person.  I  have  de- 
liberately chosen  the  title  of  "The  Therapeutics  of  Emer- 
gencies." in  order  to  point  out  certain  conditions  under 
which  the  pharmacist  is  justified  in  affording  aid  to  a 
person  who  is  taken  suddenly  ill  or  is  accidentally  in- 
jured. I  am  not  dealing  with  the  giving  of  prescriptions 
for  ordinar.v  ailments.  How  far  it  will  ever  be  possible 
to  prevent  or  restrain  what  is  called  "counter  prescrib- 
ing" it  is  not  my  place  to  inquire.  I  fear  that  the  "pick- 
me-up"  of  the  early  morning  man-about-town.  the  "com- 
forting cordial"  of  the  phlegmatic  woman,  the  "liver 
tonic"  of  the  irritable  dyspeptic,  the  "dinner  pill"  of  the 
overeating  gourmand,  the  "worm  powder"  for  the  puling 
child,  the  Hniment  for  the  "backache."  and  a  thousand 
and  one  patent  combinations,  with  their  widely  adver- 
tised "miraculous"  effects,  will  ever  l>e  had  and  recom- 
mended for  the  asking.  On  the  other  hand.  I  maintain 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  pharmacist's  work  to  usurp 
the  prerogative  of  the  medical  practitioner,  and  grad- 
ually turn  the  chemist's  shop  into  a  consulting  room  or 
surgery. 

And  there  is  another  strong  point  with  regard  to  this 
question,  and  that  is  the  correlative  trust  and  sympathy 
that  should  exist  between  this  great  outpost  of  medicine 
and  medicine  itself.  Pharmac.v  has  ever  been,  and  al- 
ways must  be.  the  active  commissariat  in  the  advance  of 
medical  science.  By  and  through  your  calling  we  carry 
the  attack  into  the  enemy's  country.  You  furnish  our 
transports,  you  are  always  in  our  van,  and  ever  adapting 
yourselves  to  the  JiHiculties  which  beset  our  invading 
columns.  Therefore  it  is  that  each  should  look  mutually 
to  the  other  for  loyal  support  and  an  inviolable  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance.  The  interests  of  both  are  best 
served  by  such  a  cordial  understanding,  and  anything 
that  tends  to  weaken  it,  or  to  create  distrust,  jealousy, 
or  angry  feeling  on  either  side,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated 
by  both. 

{To  be  eonlifuted.) 


Higher  Education  for  the  Pharmacist  and  Physician. 

i!Y    JOHN    I'.    I'ATTU.N,     VilliK.    J'.\. 

I  am  alw.-iys  an  interested  ami  sometimes  an  amused 
reader  of  the  articles,  editorial  and  communicated,  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  Era. 
What  an  agony  of  mind  and  perturbation  of  spirit  is 
maidfested  by  the  writers  in  discussing  the  department 
store,  the  cutter,  the  advance  in  the  price  of  nostrums, 
the  prescril>ing  pharmacist,  the  dispensing  physician, 
window  dri'ssing,  the  most  effective  mode  of  sensational 
advertising,  etc.  Is  legitimate  pharmacy  to  stand  or  fall 
liy   any   of  these  things? 

As  to  the  commercial  side  of  pharmacy,  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  immutable  laws  of  trade  will  lie 
set  aside  at  the  behest  of  any  one  interest?  The  price  of 
commodities  and  the  value  of  service  always  have  been, 
and  always  will  be.  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  Ihe  superior  will  always  take  precedence  of 
the  inferior.  Hence  the  fallacy  of  organization  in  thi- 
interest  of  material  prosperity.  I'rosperity  does  nor 
come  to  the  individual  by  organized  effort  or  legislative 
enactment.  It  is  a  matter  for  each  individual  to  work 
cut  in  his  own  way,  influenced  only  by  his  environments. 

The  present  condition  of  pharmacy  is  that  of  conges- 
tion. There  ar<'  too  man.v  in  it;  we  have  quantity  rather 
than  quality,  and  there  is  but  little  satisfaction  in  a 
knowled.go  of  the  fact  that  the  profession  of  medicine  i.s^ 
iu  like  condition.  Doctors  and  drug  stores  have  in- 
crea.sed  way  beyond  the  needs  of  the  people.  In  these 
days  of  such  keen  competition,  there  is  inspiration  iu 
the  thouglit  that  the  fittest  will  survive.  This  declara- 
tion of  Darwin  is  exemplified  in  the  position  the  fitt<sl 
pharmacist  now  holds  in  every  community.  Did  the  av- 
erage individual  in  the  drug  business  give  half  as  much 
thought  to  the  question  how  to  become  a  better  pharm.i- 
cist  as  he  now  gives  to  the  above  subject,  the  people 
he  serves,  and  the  physician  he  aids,  would  be  greatly 
his  debtor,  besides  his  own  interest,  peace  of  mind  and 
I  iimfort  would  bo  greatly  enhanced. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  great  (Oppression  in 
all  branches  of  trade.  The  hard  times  have  been  most 
keenly  felt  by  the  small  dealer,  for  the  trend  of  senti- 
ment  and  the  popular  prejudices  seem  to  run  in  the  di- 
rection of  concentration.  In  other  words,  the  large 
dealer  has  had  the  call.  Is  this  condition  to  go  on  until 
we  witness  the  passing  of  the  small  drug  store?  It 
looks  very  umch  like  it.  An  important  factor  to  this 
end  is  the  fact  that  the  medical  men  are  no  longer  mak- 
ing use  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacojioeia  and  National  Eorm- 
ulary,  either  through  ignorance  of  their  existence  or  a 
contempt  for  their  authority.  The  literature  of  the  man- 
ufacturer seems  to  have  almost  supplanted  these  text 
books.  This  is  a  decided  change,  but  is  it  progress? 
What  will  the  harvest  be?  The  saving  hope  is  in  those 
physicians  who  have  had  a  pharmaceutical  education, 
and  when  this  is  made  a  condition  by  our  medical  col- 
leges we  ma.v  hope  to  see  true  progress  made  in  the 
science  of  medicine  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  educatioa 
and  its  practice  along  the  line  of  constituted  authority. 


NEW  EXPLOSIVES.— The  higher  fatty  acids  tas- 
stearic  and  palmitic  acids)  have  the  peculiarity  of  form- 
ing explosive  combinations  with,  ammonium  nitrate,  par- 
ticularly when  metallic  salts  or  soaps  of  the  fatty  acids- 
are  used.  When  0  per  cent,  of  a  calcium  soap  is  mixed 
with  94  iier  cent,  of  animimium  nitrate,  a  mixture  is  ob- 
tained which  can  te  exploded  with  great  force  by  means 
..f  a  fulminate  of  mercury  cap. 


ARTHRITICIN.— A  new  disinfectant,  which  appears 
in  tablets  weighing  0.2.5  gm.  each:  chemically  it  is  a 
mono-hydro-phenol  -  oethyl  -  diethylene  -  diamine  -  amido- 
aceto-nitril.  The  tablets  are  soluble  only  in  hot  water. 
It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  slight  ash.  It 
has  only  slight  bactericidal  powers. 


At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Maine  CommissioD 

of    Pharmacy,    a    certificate   as    qualified    assistant    was. 
granted  to  Charles  A.  Trayton.  Sanford. 


John  H.  Picrcy,  head  of  the  drug  firm  of  Pieicy 
&  Co.,  Greencastle.  Ind.,  died  March  3.  after  a  lingering 
illness.  Mr.  Piercy  was  for  two  terms  Deputy  Auditor 
of   Indiana. 


April  1, 1897.] 
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SAPONIN  EMULSIONS.— The  Revui'  Pharmacic  dc 
l''lauilri>s  offiT.s  the  followiag  forimilic  for  saponin  emul- 
sions: 

Castor  oil,  ;jO  parts;  saiionin.  0.15  part;  water,  150 
parts. 

Cod  liver  oil.  1(M(  parts;  sa[ioniii,  0.20  part;  peppermint 
water,  100  parts. 

Balsam  copaiba,  .">  parts;  saponin,  0.12  part;  water,  95 
parts. 

Creosote,  1.25  i)arts;  sweet  oil  ot  almonds,  10  parts; 
saponin,  O.OG  part;  water,  100  parts. 

Iodoform,  2  parts;  sweet  oil  of  almonds,  S  parts;  sa- 
ponin, 0.18  [lart;  water,  100  parts. 

Chloroform,  0.5  part;  .sweet  oil  of  almonds,  15  parts; 
saponin,  0.12  part;  water,  100  parts. 

Camphor,  0.8  part;  sweet  oil  of  almonds,  15  parts;  sa- 
ponin, 0.12  part;  water;  100  parts. 


NEW  STIKRINti  AP- 
I'ARATl'S.  —  The  only 
iiew  point  about  this  ap- 
paratus is  that  at  the 
lower  tip  of  the  stirrinj; 
rod  two  somewhat  heavy 
jilass  stoppers  are  at- 
tached, hiiiKe  fashion.  l>y 
means  of  a  small  rod  of 
phitinum;  when  the  rod  is 
revolved  with  foree  the 
stoppers  swing  about 
horizontally  and  secure  a 
thorough  mixture  of  the 
fluid. 


QUALITATIVK  AND  ta'ANTITATIVE  SEPARA- 
TION OF  SODIUM  AND  POTASSIUM.— Kreider 
(Zeitschr.  Anorg.  Chem.)  carries  out  the  separation  of 
these  two  alkalies  in  that  he  treats  the  mixture  of  the 
perchlorates  with  97  per  cent  alcohol,  in  which  solvent 
the  potassium  salt  is  insoluble,  and  the  sodium  salt  read- 
ily soluble.  The  sodium  salt  is  then  removed  from  the 
iilcoholic  solution  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
through  it  while  kept  cold.  The  presence  of  0.00006  gm. 
of  NajO  can  be  readily  detected;  if  0.0005  gm.  is  pres- 
-ent  a  granular  precipitate  is  obtained.  In  the  usual 
course  of  analysis,  after  all  of  the  other  elements  have 
been  removed,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  ig- 
nited, dissolved  in  water,  filtered  and  the  solution  is  again 
heated  on  a  water  bath  with  0.1  to  0.5  cc.  of  pure  per- 
chloric acid  of  specific  gravity  1.70,  until  the  white  vapors 
of  perchloric  acid  are  visible.  If  larger  quantities  of  so- 
-dinm  are  present  the  evaporation  is  repeated. 


ESTIMATION  OF  CAFFEINE  IN  TEA.— Dr.  Kel- 
ler has  devised  a  method  which  differs  materially  from 
those  that  have  thus  far  been  proposed.  In  a  wide- 
mouthed  separating  funnel  6  gm.  of  dried  whole  tea 
leaves  are  introduced  with  120  gm.  of  chloroform;  after 
a  few  minutes  6  cc.  of  aqua  ammonia  are  introduced, 
and  the  mixture  is  well  shaken.  The  leaves  swell  up 
and  the  caffeine  is  taken  up  by  the  cliloroform.  The 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  to  six  hours  till 
clear,  when  100  gm.  of  the  chloroform,  representing  5 
gm.  of  the  tea,  are  drawn  off,  filtering  through  a  small 
filter  (wetted  with  chloroform)  into  a  small  flask.  The 
chloroform  is  distilled  off  and  the  residue  is  covered  with 
:3  to  4  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  is  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate while  heated  on  a  water  bath.  The  crude  caffeine 
is  purified  by  dissolving  in  a  mixture  of  7  cc.  of  water 
and  3  re.  of  alcohol;  after  solution  has  taken  place,  20  cc. 
of  water  are   added,   the   flask   corked   and   the  contents 


well  shaken,  which  causes  the  chlorophyl  to  ball  up,  en- 
abling the  operator  to  afterward  remove  it  by  filtering 
througii  a  small  wetted  filter.  After  rinsing  the  flask 
,inil  filter,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
weighed.  The  weight  of  the  residue,  multiplied  b.v  20, 
gives  the  percentage  of  caffeine  in  the  sample. 

ESTIMATION  OF  BORIC  ACID  IN  GAUZE  AND 
COTTON.— Beckurts  and  Danert  (Apoth.  Ztg.)  have  de- 
vised the  following  method  of  assay  for  borated  gauzes 
and  cotton;  As  solvent,  n  mixture  of  water  and  glycerine 
in  the  proportions  of  20  to  1  was  found  best.  Of  the 
borated  cotton  or  finely  cut  gauze,  5  gm.  are  shaken 
with  about  400  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  glycerin 
and  19  parts  ot  water,  employing  a  flask  of  5tK)  cc.  ca- 
pacity. From  this  fluid  loo  cc.  are  drawn  off  and  ti- 
Iratcd  with  a  ja  normal  sodium  hydrate  solution  with 
addition  of  glycerin  and  employment  of  phenol  phtalein 
as  indicator.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  /!, 
normal  sodium  hydrate  solution  employed  when  multi- 
plied with  0.0002,  gives  the  total  quantity  of  boric  acid 
contained  in  5  gm.  of  uutterial;  this  multiplied  by  100 
gives  the  percentage  composition. 

A  sample  gauze  labeled  10  i)er  cent,  lioric  acid  gave  the 
following   results: 

100  cc.  of  the  solution  required — 

N— 10.  Boric 

Glycerin.  Sodium  Hydrate.    Acid. 


1.  I 

"pon    aililit 

on 

of.  . 

.    28  cc. 

13.4  cc. 

=  8.03;< 

z 

.. 

30  •• 
2(>  •• 

:;8  •• 

12.8  •• 

12.9  " 
12.5  " 

=  7.94^ 
=  7.mj( 
=  7.75;< 

34   ■■ 
4(1  '• 

12.4  " 
12.4  " 

=  7.69;< 
=  7.68;< 

Direct  titration  of  boric  a<'id  by  means  of  normal  al- 
kali hydrates,  with  the  usual  indicators  is  not  practicable 
because  before  all  of  the  boric  acid  is  fully  neutralized 
I  he  indicators  change  color,  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  boric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  does  not  deport  itself 
to  indicators  as  an  acid.  However,  it  has  been  found 
that  in  the  presence  of  glycerin,  with  phenol-plitaleiu  as 
indicator,  it  responds  readily  to  a  -^„  solution  of  so- 
dium Hydrate.  The  quantity  of  glycerin  necessary  is 
noted  during  the  titration:  if  the  indicator  shows  an  al- 
kaline reaction,  a  little  u'.ore  is  added,  which  will  cause 
the  solution  to  turn  acid  again,  this  being  repeated  until 
no  further  change  is  observed  upon  the  further  addition 
of  glycerin.     The  reaction  is  as  follows; 

BjOa  +  2NaOH  =  2NaBOj  +  H.O. 

The  standard  sodium  hydrate  solution  must  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  carbonated  alkali. 


PILL  MACHINE.-- 
Messrs.  Franke  &  Co.. 
of  Liepzig,  have  pat- 
<'nted  a  pill  machine 
adapted  to  handling 
large  quantities.  The 
mass  is  made  in  ma- 
chine No.  2;  at  one  end 
of  this  is  placed  per- 
forations of  various 
sizes,  through  any  one 
of   which   the  mass  is 


Fi;;.  2. 


forced.  yi(dding  a 
uniform  pipe.  This 
pipe  is  then  laid 
along  between  the 
two  screw  threads 
of  nuichine  No.  1. 
On  rotating.  the 
screws  the  pipe  is 
grasped,  cut  and 
rounded  off  into 
pills,  which  fall  out 
below. 
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ITRIFICATIOX  OF  SEWAGE  BY  ELECTRIC- 
ITY.—J.  Kocnig  and  UoiiiolC  liavo  studied  the  various 
mcthivds  proposed  for  the  piirilicaliou  of  water  by  the 
electrie  current,  more  attention  lieinp  given  to  the  method 
of  Webster,  which  consists  in  sul>jeeting  tlie  water  con- 
taining alliali  chlorides  natur.illy,  or  these  having  been 
added,  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  iron  plates 
being  employed  as  electrodes.  Through  the  action  of  the 
electric  current  the  chlorides  are  split  uji  into  their  iones, 
chlorine  and  the  respective  metal.  The  chlorine,  which 
collects  at  the  anode,  takes  up  a  i)ortiou  of  the  iron  as 
ferrous  chloride,  the  metalloid  (iron)  reacts  with  the  wa- 
ter, resulting  in  liberation  of  hydnigou  and  formation  of 
the  alkali  hydrate  which  at  once  decomiMjses  the  ferrous 
chloride,  yielding  ferro\is  hydroxide  and  the  alkali  chlo- 
ride. The  ferrous  hydro.vide  soon  goes  over  into  ferric 
hydroxide  from  exposure  to  the  air.  , 

This  method  of  puriHcation  was  found  to  be  more  thor- 
ough  than  the  older  single  precipitation  method  with 
ferrous  sulfate  and  lime,  because  of  the  constant  recur- 
ring formation  of  ferrous  hydrate  which  securely  en- 
closed and  carried  down  the  particles  of  siisponded  mat- 
ter. Also  in  the  older  method  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  slight  excess  of  alkali  in  order  to  facilitate  precipi- 
tation; this  free  alkali,  however,  exerts  a  solvent  influ- 
ence upon  the  precipitated  organic  material,  which  is  not 
the  ca.se  in  the  electrolytic  process.  Waters  purified  by 
the  electrolytic  method  cannot  be  considered  in  as  favor- 
able a  light  as  tho.se  purified  by  the  iron  and  lime  process, 
from  a  bacteriological  standpoint  as  regards  the  number 
of  bacterial  spores. 

The  electrolytic  process  is  best  adapted  to  waters  of 
neutral  reaction;  an  acid  or  alkaline  character  influences 
the  precipitation  of  the  ferrous  hydrate. 

A  direct  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  does  not  take 
place,  the  process  of  purification  is  simply  chemical,  in- 
duced by  the  electrical  current;  during  the  entire  opera- 
tion the  water  remains  neutral,  which  is  certainly  an 
advantage.  These  authors  conclude  that  the  electric 
process  of  purification  is  only  applicable  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  better  processes  of  purification  cannot 
he  used  and  electric  power  is  cheap. 


FOR  THE  SEPARA- 
TION OF  EMULSIONS, 
which  so  frequently  form  in 
the  extraction  of  alkaloidal 
fluids  by  means  of  ether  or 
chloroform,  Charles  Piatt 
offers  the  device  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  filter  tube 
consists  of  a  tube  about 
12.5  cm.  long  and  14  mm. 
in  diameter,  narrowed  down 
to  a  tube  of  .3  mm.  diam- 
eter. In  the  neck  of  this 
filter  is  placed  a  platinum 
wire  which  has  been  bent  at 
right  angles  at  its  tip  to 
prevent  the  absorbent  cot- 
ton filter  from  being  drawn 
through.  The  tube  is  filled 
with  ether-washed  absorb- 
ent cotton  to  the  height  of 
4  cm.,  firmly  packed;  then 
the  apparatus  is  connected 
with  a  filter  pump  and  the 
emulsion  is  poured  into  the 
tube.  According  to  the  au- 
thor, the  most  troublesome 
emulsions  can  be  separated. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  tura'.sh  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  t» 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  aa0 
Al<IONVMOUS  COMMUNtCATIONS  RECEIVE  AO  ATTENTION. 

Formulas  Wanted. 

(A.  C.  C.)  wants  a  formula  fur  a  preparation  to  recoat 
bicycle  tires  and  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  new. 


Tan  Shoe  Polish. 

lit.   I-:.  .M.)  Sec.  tills  journal,  Feb.  IS,  1S97.  page  207. 

Remedies  for  Venereal  Diseases. 

I.].  K.I  \\'c  (III  not  give  furiimlas  of  this  characli^r. 
The  treatment  of  the.se  diseases  Ixdongs  to  the  physician, 
nut  to  the  pharmacist. 

Pills  of  Silver  Nitrate. 

(II.  Jl.l  asks  how  he  shall  make  iiills  of  silver  nitrate 
with  resin  cerate.  Use  kaolin  or  jiowdered  talcum  (<i 
small  quantity)  and  make  into  a  mass  with  r(>sin  cerate. 
I'l'trolatum    may   be   used   instead   of   resin   cerate.     The 

liuislied  ]ii!Is  may  bo  rolled  in  powdered  tah'um. 

Interstate  and  "  Diploma  "  Registration. 

(C.  II.  a.)  The  March  11,  181)7.  issue  of  this  journal, 
page  303,  contain<'d  a  repl.v  to  a  similar  query.  By  sub- 
stituting the  name  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Board  of  Phar- 
nutcy  for  the  New  Y'ork  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  reference  cited,  you  have  our  best  information  upon 
the  questions  you  ask. 

Marking  Prices  on  Rubber  Combs. 

(C.  P.  n.l  Scratch  the  price  in  snuiU  figures  or  letter* 
(m  the  back  on  side  of  the  comb  with  some  sharp-pointed 
instrument,  preferably  a  darning  needle.  A  white  ink 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  by  suspending  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  zinc  white  or  other  pigment  in  a  mixture  of 
dextrine  30  |iarts,  glue  10  parts,  water  tW  parts  (or  a 
siilIicii'Mt    qnanlilvL 

Oil  to  Drive  Away  Oaats. 
(McA.  &  W.)   (1)  Take  equal  quantities  of  beefs  galL 
spirit  of  camphor   fluid  extract  of  gentian,  and  alcohol. 

(2)  A  solution  of  beefs  ^all  in  spirit  of  camphor  and! 
spirits  of  turpentine. 

(3)  Oil  of  cedar 1  ounce 

Oil  of  tar 1  ounce 

S|iirit  of  camphor 2  ounces 

Oil  of  turpentine 12  ounces 

Tincture  of  Iron  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

(C.  p.  S.)  Wi'  see  no  reason  why  it  sIkjuUI  take  3  to  .> 
hours  to  dispense: 

Solution  of  strychnine 3  drams 

Dilute  phosphoric  acid 6  drams 

Tincture   chloride   of   iron 1   ounce 

Water,  enough  to  make 4  ounces 

Teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 
Of  cour.se.  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and  tincture  of  chloride- 
of  iron  are  incompatible,  phosphate  of  iron  being  formed. 
This  salt  is,  however,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  phosphorite 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  making  a  colorless  solution.  Each 
dose  of  the  finished  mixttire  will  contain  3-64  grain  of 
strvchnine,  not  an  excessive  dose. 


BROMOSIX. — According  to  Paulmann.  this  is  a  com- 
liound  of  liromine  aud  albumen,  which  contains  10  per 
cent,  of  bromine. 


fnk  Developed  by  Application  of  Heat. 

(H.  H.  .V.)  We  know  of  no  strictl.v  "white"  ink  which 
becomes  black  by  the  application  of  heat.  However, 
there  are  inks  with  which  characters  written  on  paper 
are  invisible,  but  become  black  upon  heating.  Solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  will  answer  for  an  ink  of  this 
character.  Lehner  (Manufacture  of  Ink)  gives  this  for- 
mula: Heat  a  cold  saturated  .solution  of  oxalic  acid  to- 
boiling  and  aild  molybdic  acid  until  no  more  is  dissolved. 
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Keop  llic  tlnid  in  black  bottles.  Writing  executed  with 
this  cDlorli'Ss  fluid  becomes  dark  blue  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  black  on  heating. 

A  number  nt"  formulas  tor  "sympathetic"  inks  ap- 
peared in   this  journal,  .Tune  27,  189.">,  page  Sl.S. 

Tlocture  of  Taania. 

(F.  A.  (i.)  Hager  gives  the  following  formulas  under 
"Tincture  Tannica:" 

(1)  Tannic  acid   30  grams 

Distilled  water   2t>0  grams 

Alrohul    100  grams 

Mi.x  and   add 

Lemon  peel   2  grams 

Macerate  for  two  days  and   filter. 

(2)  Tincture  of  galls. 

Tincture  of  catechu,  of  each 40  grams 

Spirit  of  rose 20  grams 

(3)  Tannic  acid 2  parts 

Sugar 1  part 

Dissolve   in 

Distilled  water 3  parts 

Alcohid 5  parts 

.Mlow  to  stand,  a  short  time  and  filter. 

Fowler's  Solution  and  Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia  with  Ex- 
tracts aad  TIactures, 
(G.  "O".  S.)  The  statement  in  this  journal,  Jan.  14,  1897, 
page  41  ("An  Obscure  Prescription"),  viz.,  "The  wisdom 
of  combining  Fowler's  solution  and  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  in  prescriptions  of  this  character  is  not  appa- 
rent," was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  both  of  these  prep- 
arations are  decomposed  in  solutions  containing  organic 
substances,  more  particularly  vegetable  astringents.  We 
do  know  that  Fowler's  solution  is  frequently  combined 
in  mixtures  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
full  therapeutic  value  of  the  solution,  when  so  combined, 
is  obtained.  Both  Fowler's  solution  and  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia  precipitate  most  fluid  extracts,  decoctions, 
tinctures,  etc.  

"Carbolic  Soda." 

(P.  A.  G.I  By  this  title  is  probably  meant  the  solution 
of  sodium  carbolate.  or  "phenol  sodique"  of  the  National 
Formulary  (revised  edition,  No.  243),  whose  formula  is 
based  uiwn  that  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  (I.,  1872). 
There  is  also  a  sodium  salt  of  carbolic  acid,  or  sodium 
I>henate,  NaC^HjO,  which  is  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  dissolving  the  calculated  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
in  strong  caustic  soda,  an  excess  of  carbolic  acid  being 
,  avoided,  as  otherwise  a  dark-colored  product  is  obtained. 
l)n  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  continually 
stirring  the  heated  residue,  the  whole  falls  to  a  dry  pow- 
der. Sodium  phenate  is  very  hygroscopic  and  must, 
therefore,  be  placed  while  hot  in  an  air-tight  vessel  (Ros- 
foe).  This  salt  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sali- 
cylic acid. 

Browa  Hair  Dyes. 

(W.  H.  S.  v<c  H.  J,  G.  S.)  The  Era  Formulary  gives  the 

following: 

(1)  Dissolve  S  parts  pyrogallic  acid  in  llj  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  mix  with  a  .solution   of  1  part  of  sulphide  of 

sodium  in  48  parts  of  water. 

(2)  Lead  acetate  2  drams 

Sodium  hyposulphite 1  ounce 

Rose  water   14  ounces 

(Jlycorine    2  ounces 

Dissolve  the  lead  acetate  and  sodium  hyposulphite  in 

separate  portions  of  the  rose  water,  filter  separately,  mix 

the  solution.s,  and  add  the  glycerine. 

(3). — Chestnut  EroNvn  Hair  Dye. 

Pyrogallic  acid   1  dram 

Chloride  of  copper 2  drams 

Nitric  acid  .'>  drops 

Distilled  water  6  ounces 

Make  a  solution. 

Preserving  Lemon  Juice. 

(C.  p.  S.)  Various  means  have  been  resorteil  to  for 
the  preservation  of  lemon  juice,  but  none  of  them  seems 
to  make  it  retain  its  original   flavor  unaltered,     .^s  pre- 


servatives, alcohol,  salicylic  acid,  bisulphite  of  lime,  foim- 
aldehyde,  etc.,  have  been  recomnicude<l.  Probably  as 
satisfactory  a  method  as  any  is  to  clarify  the  liiiuid  by 
heating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  without  stirring,  to  near  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  until  the  impurities  have  coagulated  and  either 
risen  to  the  top  or  sunk  to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  then, 
filtered  through  a  twill  cloth  filter  containing  some  fil- 
tering powder,  into  clean  bottles,  which  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  and  closed  (with  pointed  corks),  so  that  each, 
cork  has  to  displace  a  portion  of  the  liquid  in  order  to- 
be  inserted.  The  bottles  are  sealed  and  kept  at  an  eveu. 
temperature  (in  a  cellar). 

Eraslve  Soap. 

(C.  U.  S.I  Try  ui;e  of  the  following  from  the  Era  Form- 
ulary: 

(1)  White  soap   12  ounces 

Borax    1   ounce 

Salts  of  tartar   1  dram 

Oil  of  sassafras 1   dram 

SVater 8  ounces 

Cut  the  soap  in  shavings  and  dissolve  in  the  water  by 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  add  the  borax  and  salts  of 
tartar  and  boil  till  reduced  to  1  pound;  then,  while  cool- 
ing, add  the  otl  of  sassafras,  and  make  into  cakes  of 
about  two  ounces. 

(2)  Fuller's  earth    15  parts 

French  chalk V2  part 

Yellow  soap 10  parts 

Pearl  ash  8  parts 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  into  a  paste  with  spirit* 
of  turpeatine.  Color  if  desired.  Form  into  cakes.  A  lit- 
tle of  this  detergent  is  scrapeil  off  with  a  knife  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  water  and  applied  to  the  clothing. 

Compound  Syrup  of  White  Pine. 

(C.  T.  L.)  Here  is  a  formula  cout;iining  the  fluid  ex- 
tracts and  other  ingredients  you  name: 

Fluid  extract  white  pine  bark....   1  fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  wild  cherry 1  fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  blood  root   .'■1)  minims 

Fluid  extract  spikenard t^  minims 

Fluid  extract  balm  of  gilead  buds. 04  mimms 

Fluid  extract  sassafras  bark 32  minims 

Morphine   sulphate    3  grains 

Chloroform    t>4  minims 

Purified   talcum    2  drams 

Sugar 10  troy  ounces 

Water,  enough  to  make 10  fi.   ounces 

Mix  the  fluid  extracts  with  about  six  ounces  of  water 
and  the  purified  talcum,  and  stir  or  agitate  the  mixture- 
frequently  and  thoroughly  during  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Transfer  it  to  a  wetted  filter,  and.  when  the 
liquid  ceases  to  drop  from  the  funnel,  wash  the  contents 
of  the  filter  with  water  until  eight  ounces  of  filtrate  have 
been  obtained.  In  this  dissolve  the  sugar  and  morphine 
sulphate  by  agitation,  and  add  enough  water,  previously 
passed  through  the  filter,  to  make,  with  the  chloroform 
when  added  to  the  syrup,  sixteen  fluid  ounces.  Lastly 
add  the  chloroform  and  shake  thoroughly. 

A  similar  formula  under  the  title  "Expectorant  .Syrup 
of  Wliite  Pine,"  appeared  in  this  journal  last  week,  page 
363.  See  also  "Compound  Syrup  of  White  Pine,"  Na- 
tional Formulary. 

Potassium  Permanganate  as  an  Antidote  In  Morphine  Poisoning. 

(1*.  A.  D.)  We  cannot  name  with  any  positive  degree 
of  certainty  the  discoverer  of  the  treatment  of  morphine 
poisoning  by  potassium  permanganate,  but  it  was  during 
the  early  part  of  1894,  we  think,  that  a  certain  Dr.  Will- 
iam Moor,  of  this  city,  gained  considerable  notoriety  by 
swallowing  a  poisonous  dose  of  morphine,  following  it 
immediately  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
as  an  antidote.  As  he  experienced  no  ill  effects  his  ex- 
ploits were  heralded  far  and  wide  by  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  many  of  which  proclaimed  him  as  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  human  race.  The  medical  and  phar- 
iiiaceulical  journals  of  that  year  are  filled  with  many 
articles  showing  the  interest  the  doctor's  experiments 
and  statements  excited.       Dr.   Moor  claimed  that  iwtas- 
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siura  i>priiiuiiKaimte  excrciseO  a  selective  power  for  uior- 
(ihinc  in  the  stmiiiicli,  and  it  would  doeompose  a  inor- 
l>hine  salt  sevi'ral  hundred  times  quicker  than  it  will 
decompose  all)unien.  His  tieatment  was.  therefore,  the 
;idinin:stratii)n  of  several  grains  of  permanganate  of  po- 
tassium in  water  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  toxic  dose 
<.t  niori>hine  had  been  taken.  Maii.v  of  the  medical  pro- 
lession  failed  to  accept  the  efficacy  of  potassium  per- 
manganate as  an  antidote  to  morphine,  although  there 
were  not  a  few  lamlatory  papers  in  the  medical  journals 
upon  the  subject.  'J'reatment  by  hypodermic  injection 
iVito  1  grain)  was  recommended  by  some,  but  the  results 
were  far  from  uniform.  Dr.  H.  ('.  Wood,  of  Philadel- 
phia, after  having  very  carefully  investigated  the  sul)- 
ject,  reported  in  the  I'uiversity  Medical  Maga/Jne  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  Dr.  Moor  and  others,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
what  I  have  been  able  to  bring  forward,  indicates  that 
the  potassium  permanganate  given  by  the  mouth  directly 
Jifter  poisoning  is  a  valuable,  liut  not  perfect,  antidote 
to  the  morphine  salts — an  antidote,  however,  which 
should  not  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  emptying 
the  stomach  by  medicinal  or  mechanical  means. 

"I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  claimed  jn  type  by  any 
Americau  observer  that  the  potassium  permanganate  is 
<?apable  of  following  an  organic  poison  into  the  blood  and 
there  acting  upon  it,  although  1  was  recently  surprised 
to  find  in  New  York  City  the  widespread  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  actions,  so  that  tablets  of  the  potas- 
sium permanganate  are  furnished  for  hypodermic  use. 
Further.  Schlagdenhauffen  and  Reeb  distinctly  claim 
that  the  permanganate  has  the  power  of  being  absorbed 
and  acting  upon  the  poison  which  has  been  previously 
taken  into  the  blood.  The  avidity  with  which  potassium 
permanganate  attacks  all  kinds  of  organic  matters,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  strongly  militates  against  its  capability  of 
absorption  into  the  blood,  and  I  have  always  believed 
that  such  absorption  was  impossible.  At  present  both 
a  priori  reasoning  and  experimental  evidence  make  it 
highly  improbable  that  the  permanganate  has  any  in- 
fluence upon  a  poison  after  its  absorption." 

If  you  wish  to  investigate  this  subject  in  detail  we  sug- 
gest you  consult  the  files  of  some  good  medical  journal 
published  during  1894.  Considerable  information  was 
also  published  in  volumes  XI.  and  XII.  of  this  journal. 
Consult  the  indexes. 


PreclplUtloa  la  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magaeslum. 

(W.  C.  C.)  The  crystalline  precipitate  you  have  noticed 
in  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesium  is  normal  magne- 
sium citrate,  Mg3(C8H50,);.  As  you  are  probably  aware, 
magnesium  carbonate  and  citric  acid  are  capable  of 
forming  both  normal  and  acid  citrate,  the  particular  re- 
action depending  upon  the  proportions  of  acid  and  base 
employed.  The  normal  citrate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  crystallizes  from  its  solutions  with  1-1  mole- 
cules, or  about  36  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  formed 
whenever  1  part  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  1.44  parts 
of  citric  acid  are  brought  together.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
acid  magnesium  citrate.  MgHCHnO;.  requires  2.1G 
parts  of  citric  acid  for  each  part  of  magnesium  carbonate 
tised.     It  is  very  soluble. 

Caspar!  says,  by  following  the  official  formula,  a  mix- 
ture of  normal  and  acid  magnesium  citrate  is  produced. 
as  insufficient  citric  acid  is  used  to  form  the  latter  salt 
alone.  Since  2.5  grams  of  potassium  bicarbonate  require 
about  1.7.5  grams  of  citric  acid  for  complete  decomposi- 
tion, and  only '0.0  gram  is  furnished  by  the  TiO  cc.  of 
syrup  of  citric  acid  ordered,  there  will  be  still  less  magne- 
sium citrate  in  the  finished  product,  and  the  tendency  to 
deposit  the  normal  salt  will  be  increased.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  1890  Pharmacopoeia  directed  120  cc.  of  syrup 
of  citric  acid,  but  this  was  changed  afterwards,  as  the 
solution  was  found  too  sweet,  containing  about  100 
grams   of   sugar  in  every   bottle.    For   extemporaneous 


preparation  of  solution  of  magnesium  citrate,  the  phar- 
macopneial  formula  answers  admirably,  and  the  citric 
acid  may  even  be  ri'duced  to  2"!  grams,  with  advantages 
as  regards  the  taste;  but  if  the  solution  is  to  be  kept 
in  bottles,  for  possibl.v  a  week  or  two,  or  even  longer, 
a  more  acid  solution  should  Ije  prepared,  using  .33.58 
grams  of  citric  acid  in  place  of  .'JO  grams,  as  officially 
directed. 

Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  use  of  plain  water, 
which  sometimes  causes  fungi  to  form  and  renders  the 
solution  unsightly;  this  can  be  obviated  by  boiling  and  fil- 
tering all  the  water  to  be  used.  Sound,  soft  corks  only 
should  be  used  for  closing  the  bottles,  and.  having  been 
first  swelled  in  water  for  an  hour,  they  should  be  driven 
firmly  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  then  secured  with 
twine  or  wire,  as  retention  in  the  solution  of  all  the 
carbon  dioxide,  from  the  potassium  bicarbonate,  adds 
materially  to  the  refreshing  taste.  The  bottles  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  resting  on  their  sides. 

The  following  modification  of  the  pharmacopoeinl 
method  has  also  been  recommended:  Following  the  phar- 
macopa'ial  method,  replace  the  bulky  magnesium  car- 
bonate by  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  .lenning's  light 
i-alcined  magnesia.  The  syrup  of  citric  acid  should  be 
introduced  into  the  bottle,  and  the  filtereil  solution  of 
magnesium  citrate  very  carefully  poured  in  without  stir- 
ring up  the  syrup.  The  potassium  bicarbonate,  in  large 
crystals,  is  dropped  into  the  bottle — they  gradually  dis- 
solve in  the  syrup  of  citric  acid — and  the  cork  is  at  once 
inserted  to  prevent  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
bottle  is  not  disturljed  till  it  is  called  for.  when  a  vig- 
orous shake  mixes  the  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  with  the  acid  of  the  liquid  above. 
liberating  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  solution  cau 
then  always  be  dispensed  in  a  sparkling  condition. 

Another  formula  which  has  the  indorsement  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  V.  S.  Pharma- 
i-opieia  may  be  found  in  this  journal  May  21,  189li.  page 
ti.'iO. 


ACETOCAUSTIN.— A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  tri-chlor- 
acetic  acid. 


CHELIDOXIX.— The  various  salts  of  this  alkaloid 
from  the  Chelidonium  majus  have  been  recommended  as 
a  mild  narcotic  in  place  of  morphine  or  opium  for  chil- 
dren.   Dose,  0.05  to  0.2  gm. 


COMPOSITION    OF    ATMOSPHERIC    AIR.— The 

latest  investigations  of  A.  Leduc  give  the  following  re- 
sults: Oxygen,  21  volumes  (23.2  parts  by  weight);  nitro- 
gen, 78.06  volumes  (75.5  parts  by  weight);  argon,  0.94 
volumes  (1.3  parts  by  weight). 


ANTIBACTERIN. — According  to  Wachter  this  consti- 
tutes a  yellowish-green  solution  containing  orthoboric 
ethyl  ester  with  traces  of  iron.  This  solution  is  readily 
decomposed  on  contact  with  water,  and  is  intended  as  a 
bactericide  to  be  inhaled  in  treatment  of  consumption. 


CORONILLIX.— A  glucoside  from  the  seed  of  the  Cor- 
nnill;-,  scorpioides.  It  form  a  iiale  yellow  powder,  of 
very  bitter  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  physio- 
logical action  of  coronillin  is  stated  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  digitalin.  It  exerts  a  decided  tonic  effect  upon  the 
heart,  with  diuresis. 


A  Retail    Druggists'    Association  will  probably    be 

foriued  among  druggists  of  Helena,  Mont.,  at  an  early 
elate.  It  has  been  talked  about  informally  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  from  the  expressions  of  opinion  obtained  it  ap- 
pears that  practical  unanimit.v  of  sentiment  in  its  favor 
lu'evails.  At  an  early  date  a  call  is  to  be  issued  for  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  matter  and  take  some  action.  The 
purpose  of  the  association  will  be  to  maintain  prices  and 
prevent  cutting. 
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Good  Faith  and  Cutting. 

For  !i  Ion?  time  past  the  drufjgists  of  Erie,  Pa.,  have 
been  doing  business  for  fun,  so  fur  at  least  as  the  patent 
medicine  tv.ado  is  concerned.  Cutting  on  these  goods 
hiid  progressed  to  the  point  that  they  were  being  sold  at 
less  than  cost,  and  much  bitter  feeling  between  the  drug- 
gists had  been  engendered.  But  now  they  have  decided 
to  quit  their  foolishnes.s  and  get  back  again  on  a  com- 
mon sense  basis.  They  have  effected  an  organization 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  raising  the  prices  of  patent 
medicines  to  the  old  figures  at  which  they  paid  a  profit. 
In  their  agreement  is  a  "good  faith"  feature  which  is  ex- 
pected to  hold  them  together.  Each  member  contributes 
a  bond  of  $50,  as  an  individual  guanintec  of  good  be- 
havior, which  bond  is  to  be  forfeited  to  some  charitable 
institution  if  the  agreement  is  broken.  Fifty  dollars  is 
a  good  big  sum  nowadays,  and  represents  the  profit  ou 
a  good  luany  sales;  it  is  reasonable  that  the  members  will 
hesitate  long  before  letting  such  a  sum  get  away.  But  in 
case  any  one  does  "backslide,"  the  others  are  at  liberty  to 
join  in  the  cut  rate  war  thus  surely  inaugurated,  but 
they  don't  get  their  money  back,  as  all  the  bonded  guar- 
antees in  such  an  event  will  be  turned  over  to  a  charit- 
able institution.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  re- 
sult of  this  union,  to  see  how  long  the  threatened  loss  of 
fifty  dollars  will  act  as  a  "restrainer"  from  throat  cut- 
ting. 


Pharmaceutical  Progress. 

How  many  of  us  realize  that  it  is  during  only  the  past 
thirty  years  or  even  less  that  pharmaceutical  knowledge 
and  art  have  made  their  wonderful  progress,  that  before 
that  time  all  was  empiricism  in  both  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy, and  that  what  are  now  everyday  necessities  were 
then  curiosities  of  nothing  but  passing  interest.  Mr. 
William  Martindale,  in  an  address  last  year  to  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  made  these  facts 
emphatically  clear.  Thirty  years  ago  he  for  the  first 
time  had  an  opportunity  "of  seeing  and  testing  the  phy- 
siological effects  of  what  was  then  little  more  than  a 
curiosity,  namely,  amyl  nitrite.  We  now  have  quite  a 
cluster  of  these  nitrogen  compounds  used  as  arterial  di- 
lators— isobutyl  nitrite,  sodium  nitrite,  nitro-glycerine, 
hydroxylaminp,  and  more  recently  er.vthrol  nitrate." 

We  have  mistakenly  believed  that  certain  drugs  are 
old,  have  been  long  known,  but  we  find  that  the  greater 
share  of  modern  medicaments  are  of  very  recent  intro- 
duction, for,  says  Mr.  Martindale,  chloral  hydrate  was 
first  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  B.  I'.  C.  in  1869. 
"Boric  acid  was  but  a  chemical  rarity  previous  to  1875; 
it  is  now  produced  in  tons  for  medicinal  use  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  milk  and  foods,  though  it  is 
now  being  somewhat  superseded  by  formic  aldehyde." 
Carbolic  acid  as  a  surgical  antiseptic  dates  from  about 
1868,  while  salicylic  acid  is  of  still  later  use,  being  rarely 
used  before  187G.  "The  eucalyptus  products  were  com- 
paratively unknown  here  till  1880."  The  use  of  the 
active  principles  and  alkaloids  has  risen  almost  wholly 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  mydriatics  atro- 
pine, hyoscyamine,  and  scopolamine  were  not  then  de- 
fined, while  homatropine  had  not  been  found  nor  physos- 
ligmine  come  into  use.  It  is  especiall.v  interesting  to 
read  liis  words  on  ana?sthetics.    He  said:  "As  a  general 
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anii'sthotic  ctliiT  1ms  to  suiiie  extent  replaced  chloroform, 
which  was  alIll(>^t  solely  used  nt  that  time."  And  then, 
just  think  of  the  host  of  "new  remedies,"  the  synthetic 
products  of  the  past  two  or  three  years"  discovery.  It 
all  this  has  lieen  dune  in  the  past  thirty  years,  what 
must  we  learn  and  do  and  endure  in  the  next  thirty? 
The  modern  physician  must  know  about  more  than  cal- 
omel, rhulinrli.  jalap  and  opium,  which  were  about  all 
that  were  required  to  stock  the  saddle  bags  of  the  prac- 
titioner of  the  times   "befo'  de  wah." 


Free  Alcohol  Decision  Deferred. 

The  free  alcohol  movement  is  not  dead,  although  any 
legislative  action  to  that  end  cannot  possibly  take  place 
before  December  next.  Congress  has  granted  to  Senator 
Piatt  and  his  colleagues  on  the  joint  committee  an  in- 
definite amount  of  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  known  that  a  bill  has  been  prepared  which 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress  practically  in  its  present 
form.  The  most  important  issue  before  the  country  at 
the  present  time,  however,  is  the  tariff  question,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  tendency  of  the  free  alcohol  bill  would 
neces.sarily  be  rather  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  rev- 
enue, it  is  clear  that  no  legislation  in  that  direction  can 
be  put  through  until  the  income  of  the  Government  is 
sufficient  to  meet  its  expenses. 

The  tone  of  the  daily  press  on  this  subject  is  a  marked 
contrast  to  its  tone  in  previous  free  alcohol  campaigns. 
The  daily  newspapers,  without  regard  to  party,  generally 
favor  free  alcohol  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  all 
encourage  home  manufactures.  The  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  are  l>eiug  bombarded  by  letters  and 
petitions  by  manufacturers  of  every  kind,  who  feel  thrn- 
under  free  alcohol  they  could  do  better.  Thus,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  bill  is  finally  pre- 
sented it  will  pass  without  difficulty.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
ported that  a  canvass  of  the  members  of  both  houses  has 
been  made  and  a  majority  promised. 


Drug  Departments  in    Charge  of   Registered  Phar- 
macists. 

There  have  been  reported  several  cases  recently  which 
tend  to  .show  that  the  courts  are  in  favor  of  allowing 
any  one  to  put  his  money  into  a  drug  store  or  a  drug 
department,  providing  merely  that  who  ever  actually 
compounds  and  dispenses  medicines  shall  be  a  duly 
Qualified,  registered,  safe  pharmacist.  The  Zacharias 
case  in  Philadelphia,  the  Siegel-Cooper  Company  case 
in  this  city,  and  very  recently  one  against  a  department 
store  in  Canada  have  been  decided  to  this  effect.  This 
is  a  sort  of  common  sense  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
Avhich  appeals  to  most  people,  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  the  druggists  are  generally  beaten  when  they  go 
to  the  courts  for  relief.  AVe  may  not  like  it,  but  really 
there  seems  no  logical  grounds  upon  which  to  base  a 
protesting  argumeni.  Even  in  States  where  the  law  may 
require  the  owner  of  a  drug  store  to  be  a  duly  licensed 
qualified  pharmacist,  it  is  well  known  that  this  law  is 
not  always  respected,  perhaps  nominally,  but  not  in  fact. 
Some  wholesale  druggists  have  been  known  to  be  the  real 
owners  of  drug  stores,  the  management  being  confided 
to  a  pharmacist  whose  name  is  placed  over  the  door. 

Druggists  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  have  to  meet  ver.v 
severe  competition,  but  it  really  seems  hardly  constitu- 
tional to  debar  an  outsider  from  putting  his  capital  into 
a  drug  store,  provided  (and  this  we  have  a  right  to  in- 
sist upon)  the  management  of  it  be  placed  upon  a  duly 
<lualifiod  druggist.  If  no  one  but  druggists  could  estab- 
lish, buy  or  sell  drug  stores,  think  what  a  commotion 
■would  be  caused  in  the  trade.  The  law  can  consistent- 
ly go  no  farther  than  to  require  that  the  actual  prep- 
aration, handling  and  adminstration  of  medicines  be  con- 
fined to  safe  hands. 

To  show  the  position  held  with  regard  to  this  question 


we  quote  from  "The  Law  of  the  Apothecary,"  in  which, 
referring  to  "partnerships,"  it  is  said: 

"It  is  provided  that  a  partnership  may  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  tiharmacy,  though  only  one  ol" 
the  partners  is  a  registered  or  licensed  pharm.Mcist.  This 
holds  good  in  all  the  States,  ami  cannot,  on  principle. 
be  otherwise.  It  is  not  the  ownership  of  the  busines.^. 
but  the  operating  of  it,  which  must  be  restricted.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  may  agree  to  form  a  <(>rporation  to  the 
I  nd  that  tlw-.v  may,  after  the  corporation  is  formed,  en- 
gage in  the  drug  business.  This  corfporalion.  Ix'ing  an 
artificial  I>od.v,  c.innot  of  course  pass  an  examination: 
still  the  business  I'an  be  done  [irovided  those  who  have 
the  actual  management  and  int<>rior  control  are  legally 
registered  or  licensed.  Vet,  in  those  States  where  the 
granting  of  renewals  is  largely  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  board  or  commission,  it  ma.v  be  questioned 
whether  a  corporation  could  obtain  such  a  license.  So 
in  New  Hampshire,  under  the  peculiar  reading  of  the 
law  that  ".'ill  persons  who  shall  desire  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  apothecaries  shall  be  examined,"  it  may  well 
lie  doubted  if  such  business  could  be  done  by  a  corpora- 
tion. But  the  better  opinion  sc>ems  to  be  that  any  per- 
son, whether  registered  and  qualified  or  not.  may  own  the 
stock  or  t>e  an  owner  in  the  stock  in  trade  of  an  apoth- 
ecary shop,  so  long  as  he  takes  no  part  in  conducting 
the  business." 


The  Vilest  of  Frauds. 

There  are  stringent  post  office  rules  which,  if  enforced 
as  they  should  be.  would  make  it  impossible  for  a  cer- 
tain class  of  swindlers  to  do  business.  The  "lost  man- 
licod,"  "nervous  debility"  frauds  thrive  because  the.v 
are  very  shrewd  in  the  wording  of  their  advertisements, 
and  because  the  post  office  authorities  and  the  express 
companies  apparently  make  no  attempt  to  get  below  the 
surface  and  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  traffic, 
which  is  a  fraud  and  deception  from  start  to  finish.  It 
is  to  be  wondered,  too,  what  sort  of  conscience  and  moral 
sense  is  possessed  by  newspaper  proprietors  (and  re- 
ligious papers  are  the  worst  of  the  lot)  who  print 
the  lying  advertisements  of  these  concerns,  and  what 
sense  of  respectability  must  be  that  of  bankers  and  other 
business  men  who  allow  their  names  to  be  printed  as 
references. 

In  Michigan  the  surveillance  of  these  fakes  seems  to  he 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  for  that  state  fosters  a 
brood  of  them,  at  Marshall,  Battle  Creek.  Dclra.v,  Kal- 
amazoo, etc.  The  last  named  city  is  cursed  with  one  of 
the  worst  of  them,  who  uses  the  name  Thomas  Slater, 
and  is  particularly  nervy  and  obnoxious  in  his  methods. 
He  buys  large  space  in  the  papers  and  uses  the  name  of 
a  reputable  bank  as  reference,  apparently  without  pro- 
test of  the  honest  inhabitants  of  that  fair  city,  whose 
duty  is  and  effort  should  be  to  squelch  the  disreputable 
enterprise  which  is  bringing  such  unenviable  notoriety 
upon  them.  A  description  of  this  man's  methods  will 
.serve  as  a  description  of  the  man.v  others  of  the  same 
type. 

Under  the  lieading  "Free  to  Every  Man."  or  a  similar 
one.  he  describes  his  (?)  s.vmptoms  during  the  years 
he  "rolled  and  tossed  about  on  the  troubled  sea  of  sex- 
ual weakness."  and  offers  to  send  "the  method  of  this 
wonderful  treatment  free."  An  answer  to  the  advertise- 
ment brings  back  a  circular  letter  from  Slater,  care- 
fully gotten  up  in  imitation  of  a  dictated  and  copied  type- 
written letter,  in  which  he  pretends  to  be  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  asks  the  recipient  to  fill  out  an  enclosed  blank 
giving  symptoms,  and  to  send  it  to  the  Michigan  Medi- 
cine Company  of  Kalamazoo.  The  letter  is  so  sugges- 
tive that  it  cannot  be  published  here,  and  the  questions 
asked   are  of  a  revolting   character. 

Up  to  this  point  the  promise  lias  been  that  everything 
was  to  be  free,  but  as  soon  as  the  medicine  people  get 
confidential  information  about  the  victim's  youthful 
errors  and  his  hopes  of  marriage,  they  assume  a  more 
domineering  tone.  All  their  correspondence  is  run  off  a 
printing  press  b.v  the  hundred,  but  in  careful  imitation 
of  one  person's  handwriting  or  of  copied  typewriting. 
The  circulars  are  particularly  obnoxious,  describing  in 
detail    symptoms    (or    supposed    symptoms)    which    are 
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shrew  illy  ealciilnltMl  In  iii.iki'  the  pimr  vii-tim  bi'lii'vo  hp  is 
:i  sufTer-r  from  the  iiuist  Imrrililr  of  ilisoasis  iiiid  to  be 
.ilmost  in  t'Xtreniis.  Aftrr  frif^hti'iiiii;;  Iheui  iH'urly  to 
ilcnth  tlif  iraiiic  i.s  iiicri'Iy  tr>  run  tin  ir  patients  through 
the  mill  liy  working  off  on  them  successive  circulars  till 
a  package  of  medicine  is  sent  ('.  O.  I).  After  this  course 
has  progressed  a  while,  further  correspondence  is  con- 
ducted, with  a  view  to  thi'  p  itient's  taking  supplemeniary 
treatment  owing  to  the  interesting  and  couiplicatcd  cliar- 
a<-ter  of   his  trouble's. 

It  is  a  stigma  upon  Kalamazoo  that  it  shi>uld  allow 
such  an  institution  to  exist  within  its  borilers:  it  is  a 
disgrnce  to  the  journalism  of  that  city  that  one  of  its 
evening  newspapers  shoulil  jnint  the  advertisements  of 
the  concern,  and  it  is  not  to  the  creilit  of  the  physicians, 
druggists  and  others  interested  in  medicine,  and  the  busi- 
ness men  generally  tUat  they  do  nothing  to  abolish  the 
Michigan  Medicine  Company  and  Thomas  Slater.  And. 
too.  the  quicker  the  post  office  issues  a  "fra\id  order" 
and  enforces  it  against  the  malodorous  enterprise  the  bet- 
ter for  the  morals  of  that  community  and  the  choice 
collection  of  '"suckers"  reached  b.v  the  advertisements. 
There  are  laws  enough  to  make  it  impossible  to  work  the 
scheme  either  throui:h  the  mails  or  the  express  compa- 
nies, if  the  authorities  were  but  alive  to  tlu'ir  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

*  *  • 
The  following  are  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  carriage 
of  objectionable  and  obscene  matter  in  the  United  States 
mails  or  by  the  express  companies; 
la  the  Malls. 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.  Sec.  333.  Obscene  Matter. 
—Every  obscene,  lewd  or  lascivious  book,  pamphlet,  picture, 
paper.  letter,  writing,  print,  or  other  publication  of  an  in- 
decent character,  and  every  article  or  thing  designed  or  in- 
tended for  the  prevention  of  conception  or  procuring  of 
abortion,  and  ever.v  article  or  thing  Intended  or  adapted  for 
any  indecent  or  immoral  use,  and  ever.v  written  or  printed 
card,  letter,  circular,  book,  pamphlet,  advertisement,  or  no- 
tice of  any  kind  giving  information,  directly  or  indirectly, 
where  or  how  or  of  whom  or  b.v  what  means  any  of  the 
hereinbefore  mentioned  matters,  articles  or  things  may  be 
obtained  or  made,  whether  sealed  as  first-class  matter  ornot, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  non-mailable  matter,  and  shall  not 
he  conveyed  in  the  mails  nor  delivered  from  any  postotfice. 
nor  by  any  letter  carrier  and  any  person  who  shall  know- 
ingly deposit,  or  cause  to  be  deposited,  for  mailing  or  de- 
livery, anything  declared  by  this,  section  to  be  non-mailable 
matter,  and  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  take  the  same, 
or  canse  the  same  to  be  taken,  from  the  mails  for  the  pur- 
pose of  circulating  or  disposing  of  or  of  aiding  in  the  circu- 
lation or  disposition  of  the  same,  shall,  for  each  and  ever.v 
offense  be  fined  upon  conviction  thereof,  not  more  than 
$3.0110  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  all  of- 
fen.ses  committed  under  the  section  of  which  this  is  amen- 
datory, prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted 
and  punished  under  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed.  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorize  any  person  to  open 
any  letter  or  sealed  matter  of  the  first  class  not  addressed  to 
himself.  (See.  3893  H.  S..  as  amended  Sept.  26.  1888.) 
By  Express  Companies, 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb.  8.  1897. 
Ke  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  deposit  with  any 
express  company  or  other  common  carrier  from  one  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  an.v  other  State  or  Territor.v  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  any  obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivious  book, 
pamphlet,  picture,  paper,  letter,  writing,  print,  or  other 
matter  of  indecent  character,  or  any  article  or  thing  de- 
signed or  intended  for  the  prevention  of  conception  or  pro- 
<*uring  of  abortion,  or  an.v  written  or  printed  card,  letter, 
I'ircular,  book,  pamphlet,  advertisement,  or  notice  of  any 
kind  giving  information  directly  or  indirectly,  .where,  how. 
or  of  whom,  or  by  what  means  any  of  the  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned articles,  matters  or  things  may  be  obtained  or  made; 
and  an.v  person  who  shall  knowingly  deposit,  or  cause  to  be 
deposited,  with  any  express  company  or  other  common  car- 
rier for  carriage  from  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  anv  other  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  who  shall  take  from  such  express  eompanv  or  other  com- 
mon larrier  with  intent  to  sell,  distribute,  or  circulate  anv 
matter  or  thing  herein  forbidden  to  be  deposited  for  car- 
riage, .shall  for  each  offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  nor  more  than  ?.i.0OO.  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

As  violations  of  the  above  act  are  in  manv  cases  the  re- 
sults of  previous  correspondence  of  an  unlawful  nature,  the 
circulation  of  which  by  mail  is  forbidden  bv  the  act  of  Sept 
25.  ias.8,  amending  Section  3893,  R.  S.  (Sec.  333,  P.  D.  and 
R.I.  employes  of  the  postal  .service  are  directed  to  report 
such  violations  coming  to  their  knowledge  to  the  inspector 
In  charge  of  the  division,  who  will  advise  the  United  States 
-Attorney  for  the  District  in  which  the  offense  occurred  of 
all  the  facts  within  his  knowledge. 


Charles  C.   Gardner. 

The  rciail  ilruggist  who  receives  a  letter  from  I.azell, 
Dalley  &  Co..  nine  cases  out  of  ten  receives  a  letter  dic- 
tated by  Charles  C.  Gardner,  seeretar.v  of  that  concern. 
Mr.  Gardner  has  charge  of  a  large  share  of  the  detail 
work  in  the  management  of  this  perfumery  hou.se.  and 
his  labors  consume  not  only  all  day  at  the  office.  12 
Duane  street.  Xew  York,  but  oftentimes  a  share  of  the 
night  also,  at  his  home  in  Newark.  X.  .T.,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  is  a  ver.v  bus.v  man. 

The  manufacturing  is  in  charge  of  Edwin  H.  Burr, 
and  the  credits  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lazell,  but  the  man 
who  comes  most  closely  into  relations  with  the  retail 
druggist  is  Mr.  Gardner.  He  was  born  forty-four  years 
ago  in  Piermont.  X.  Y..  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation in  Charleston.  S.  C.  and.  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  came  to  Xew  Y"ork  City,  and  .secured  employment 
as  au  errand  boy  in  McKesson  &  Robbins'.  He  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Southern 
department  of  that  hou.se.  He  was  with  McKesson  & 
Robbins  fourteen  years.  The  next  twelve  years  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  plaster  industr.v.  first 
as  au  emi>loy6  of  Grosvenor  &  Richards,  and  afterwards 
with  Seabury  &  Johnson.  In  1892  he  identified  himself 
with  Lazell.  Dalley  &  Co..  and  was  made  secretary  of 
the  company  in  .January.  ISO.i. 

Mr.  Gardner's  chief  charaeteri^t:c  is  his  directness.  His 
business  letters  are  models  of  clear  and  concise  English, 
and  in  entertaining  a  business  proposition  made  by  a  visi- 
tor at  the  office  he  is  quick  to  see  the  point,  and  to  come 
to  a  correct  conclusion.  He  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss 
Virginia  McXair,  of  Newark.  X'.  .J.  They  have  three 
children. 


MAGNESIUM  TVOLFRAMATE  CUgWo.).— A  coarse 
crystalline  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  Used 
as  a  fluorescent  medium  for  the  Roentget.  ravs.  ' 


LITHIUM  -  RUBIDIUM-PLATIXO-CYAXATE  (Li. 
Rb.  Pt.  (CXl/(. — Greenish  crystalline  needles,  soluble 
in  water.  This  salt  exhibits  a  remarkable  fluorescence 
when  exposed  to  the  Roentgen  rays. 


PIPERIDIX-DI-URATE.— A  product  obtained  by  dis- 
sidving  piperidin  in  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  It  is  said 
to  possess  greater  solvent  properties  than  piperazin. 
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Cottcspiirience. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  commualcatloas  from  oar  reat- 
ers  oa  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requestet 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  matt 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  publlslud  t 
•o  requested. 

"Just  as  Oood." 

Editor  Pharmaceutical  Era: 

I  ask  yoii  to  kindly  publish  llio  following  as  my  views 
on  the  substitulion  problem: 

Of  all  business  prevarications  and  questionable  tricks 
of  trade"  praclictd  by  unscrupiiluus  dealers,  one  of  tlie 
most  harmful  and  (■oiiteniptilile  is  tlic  substitution  of  one; 
article  for  anotlier,  and  elaimiuf;  that  an  attempted  imi- 
tation is  "about  tile  same  tldnj;"  or  "just  as  good"  as 
the  goods  the  customer  asks  for.  The  wrongfulness  of 
such  acts  is  worse  than  onlinary.  and  more  reprehensible 
when  the  ailicle  in  qiiestion  is  medicine,  for  the  drug- 
gist who.  under  tlie  sjiecious  falsehood  of  "just  as  good" 
palms  otit  a  cheap  substitute,  wantonly  risks  not  only 
the  money  of  his  customer,  but  his  health,  and  mayhap 
his  very  life  itself.  This  practice  is  found  to  exist  where 
high  grade,  -well-known  and  thoroughly  tried  remedies 
are  in  q'lestion.  and  the  damage  done  is  all  the  greater, 
the  wrong  all  the  more  glaring.  Such  successful  reme- 
dies are  generally  demanded  by  those  who  have  had 
them  recommended  by  physicians  or  by  friends  benefited 
by  them,  when  all  else  failed;  their  potency  and  long 
record  of  cures  have  given  them  such  a  high  reputation 
that  they  are  in  active  aemand.  Unscrupulous  dealers 
take  advantage  hereof,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  extra 
gain,  endeavor  to  substitute  inferior  preparations,  by  all 
manner  of  smart  subterfuge  and  misstatements,  claim- 
ing the  most  vile,  worthless  and  frequently  dangerous 
concoctions  as  being  "just  as  good";  such  practice  is 
bound  to  react  against  the  dealer,  as  the  public  is  becom- 
ing rapidly  aware  of  these  deceptions,  and  in  many  cases 
customers  have  stopped  purchasing  from  druggists  who 
adopt  such  methods. 

As  it  may  be  possible  that  in  instances  overzealous- 
ness  on  the  part  of  employes  prompts  the  methods  afore- 
said, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  employers  will  use  every 
endeavor  to  correct  what  has  become  a  sort  of  habit, 
and  under  no  circumstances  countenance  misrepresen- 
tations and  substitution,  so  that  a  customer  may  feel 
sure  when  entering  a  drug  store,  that  he  will  receive 
strictly  just  what  he  asks  for  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
now  almost  proverbial  "just  as  good."    Yours  truly, 

MANUFACTURER. 
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THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF  BMERaBNCIES.* 

By  H.  MACNAUGHTON  JONES. 
Injuries  to  the  Bye. 

Foreign  Bodies.— To  evert  the  eyelid,  place  the  person 
opposite  you,  lay  the  forefinger  (left  for  the  right  eye  and 
vice  versa)  on  the  closed  upper  lid,  directing  the  patient  to 
look  down;  now  slip  the  edge  of  thumb  under  the  margin 
of  the  lid,  seize  it  firmly  but  gently,  and  turn  it  over  on 
its  cartilage — or  a  stout  probe  or  a  thin  penhandle  may 
be  used  to  turn  it  over  on.  Use  a  magnet  for  steel  par- 
ticles resting  on  the  cornea;  any  imbedded  particles  do 
not  interfere  with;  temporarily  use  the  same  means  as  in 
abrasions  and  occlude  the  eye.  A  camel's  hair  pencil, 
wet  with  a  little  boric  water,  may  be  used  to  wipe  a  loose 
particle  of  dust  off  the  cornea.  Examine  the  eye  through 
an  ordinary  lens;  if  no  particle  is  seen,  place  the  person 
opposite  a  good  light  and  evert  the  upper  eyelid  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  and  search  for  it.  If  found  it  is  easily 
removed  with  the  camel's  hair  pencil  or  the  pointed  por- 
tion of  a  soft  handkerchief.  After  removal  drop  in  cas- 
tor oil  and  cocaine. 

Heat  and  Cold.— Be  careful  in  advising  the  application 
of  heat  or  cold  to  an  eye.  Either  agent  is  at  times  a 
powerful  remedy,  and,  as  a  rule,  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  a  doctor. 

More  Serious  Injuries,  such  as  wounds  with  scissors, 
stab  of  knife,  gunshot  injuries,  portions  of  broken  glass, 
etc.— there  should  be  no  interference  without  the  advice 


•Abstract  In  Chem.  and  Drug,  of  a  lecture  to  the  Chem- 
ists' Assistants'  Association  (London),  February  18. 


of  a  surgeon,  but  if  there  be  unavoidable  delay  in  his 
coming  the  eye  may  be  occluded  lightly,  and  a  drop  of 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  atropine  placed  in  it,  and  a  shade 
may  be  made  to  cover   both  eyes. 

Injuries  to  the  Ear. 

Any  serious  injury  to  the  ear  from  blows  or  other  acci- 
dent should  not  be  interfered  with.  Any  bleeding  from 
the  outer  passage  of  the  ear  is  always  a  serious  indica- 
tion. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Auditory  Passage. — No  matter 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body,  never  at- 
tempt to  extract  it  with  any  instrument.  Gentle  syring- 
ing only  is  permissible. 

Insects  in  the  Auditory  Passage. — Drop  some  warm  oil 
into  the  car,  and  afterward  syringe  gently  with  a  warm 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Violent  Earache.— In  all  cases  of  aural  neuralgia,  or 
earache,  the  pharmacist  should  not  accept  any  responsi- 
bilit.v.  In  children  such  a  symptom  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  most  dangerous  brain  trouble,  and  at  all  times 
may  be  indicative  of  abscess  and  middle  ear  inflamma- 
tion. Temporarily,  warm  laudanum  fomentations,  or 
carefully  strained  poppy  water  may  be  used,  and  no 
h.irm  can  be  done  by  dropping  in  a  little  10  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  cocaine  in  glycerin  to  try  to  relieve  pain. 

Poulticing  and  Syringing. — Never  advise  the  poulticing 
of  an  ear.  It  should  be  remembered  that  syringing  fre- 
quently is  the  source  of  mischief  and  danger.  Even  in 
the  simple  removal  of  wax  this  is  the  case;  inasmuch  as 
the  syringing  is  often  continued  after  the  ceruminous 
grub  is  washed  away,  so  that  the  exposed  drum  is  sub- 
jected to  the  force  of  the  water.  At  other  times  the  ear 
is  dangerously  syringed  when  there  is  no  wax  present. 
On  the  whole,  the  syringing  of  the  ear  should  devolve  on 
the  surgeon  alone,  or  be  done  under  his  direction. 
The  Nose. 

Foreign  Bodies. — Do  not  interfere  by  any  efforts  of  ex- 
traction with  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose.  They  are  liable 
to  be  pushed  up  or  further  back,  and  to  become  lodged 
out  of  sight.    Let  a  doctor  see  the  case. 

Bleeding. — In  old  people  and  in  patients  who  are  bleed- 
ers it  may  be  most  difficult  to  arrest  bleeding,  and  finally 
the  posterior  nasal  apertures  may  have  to  be  plugged. 
It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  accept  no  responsibility  in  such 
cases.  In  ordinary  bleeding  from  the  nose,  a  cold  key,  a 
stone,  or  some  ice  wrapped  in  lint  protective,  placed  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  will  frequently,  by  reflex  action,  ar- 
rest it.  Small  plugs  of  lint  moistened  with  equal  parts 
of  tincture  of  matico  and  liquid  extract  of  hydrastis,  in 
which  a  little  tannic  acid  is  suspended,  may  be  pushed  up 
the  nostrils;  but  in  any  case  of  persistent  bleeding  med- 
ical assistance  should  be  had. 

Mouth  and  Throat. 

Foreign  Bodies. — If  a  fish  bone  or  other  foreign  body  is 
stuck  in  the  fauces,  and  within  reach  of  the  finger,  it 
may  be  hooked  up  with  the  latter.  If  a  piece  of  meat  or 
soft  substance  be  stuck  in  the  gullet,  an  extemporized 
probang  may  be  made  with  a  piece  of  fiexible  cane  or 
stifif  whalebone,  to  the  notched  end  of  which  a  piece  of 
wadded  leather  is  firmly  tied,  and  the  soft  morsel  may  be 
pushed  on  into  the  stomach.  Hard  or  angular  substances . 
should  not  be  interfered  with;  leave  them  to  the  surgeon. 

Accidents  to  the  Jaw. — If  the  lower  jaw  be  broken  it 
will  greatly  relieve  pain  and  distress  to  support  it  by  a 
pocket  handkerchief  folded  triangular-wise  and  tied  over 
the  head,  or  by  a  four-tailed  bandage,  which  is  crossed 
and  tied  over  the  vertex  and  behind  the  ears.  Should 
the  jaw  be  dislocated,  as  in  excessive  yawning,  it  may  be 
returned  by  placing  the  thumbs  wrapped  in  a  pocket 
handkerchief  or  towel,  over  the  molar  teeth  at  either 
side,  and,  while  depressing  the  bone  with  these,  raising 
it  into  position  with  the  fingers,  which  are  carried  under 
the  sides  of  the  jaw. 

Wounds. 
The  Scalp. — Cut  the  surrounding  hair,  wash  the  wound 
carefully   with  carbolized   water  from  any  dirt  or  par- 
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tides  that  may  be  in  it,  put  on  a  pad  of  wet  boric  lint, 
and  send  the  case  to  a  doctor. 

Palm  of  Hand. — Take  a  coik.  roll  some  lint  louiid  it. 
place  it  in  the  center  of  ilio  palm  and  l)ind  ilu'  liand  over 
it  nith  a  bandage. 

Blood-vessel.— If  the  vessel  can  be  compres.sed,  cut  a 
round  piece  of  cork,  cover  it  with  lint,  and  place  it  over 
the  blooding  point.  Lay  over  this  pieces  of  lint,  of  grad- 
ually increasing  size,  and  secure  this  cone-shaped  pad 
with  a  bandage,  and  send  for  medical  assistance  imme- 
diately. If  the  wounded  vessel  be  iu  the  flexure  of  a 
joint,  as  in  the  knoc,  groin,  or  elbow,  place  a  pad  over  it 
and  strongly  flex  the  limb,  keeping  it  in  this  position  until 
assistance  be  secured. 

Throat. — Send»for  medical  aid  immediately,  and  in  the 
mean  time  keep  the  head  well  bent  on  the  chest. 

.\bdomen.— The  great  danger  is  shock.  Let  medical 
aid  be  had  without  delay.  If  severe  shock  Ih?  imminent, 
use  restorative  measures,  such  as  a  little  brandy  by 
mouth  and  rectum,  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  or  ,30  min- 
ims of  sulphuric  ether  given  subcutaneously. 

Testicle. — Kicks,  or  other  injuries,  are  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  shock:  also  haemorrhage  may  take  place  into 
the  scrotum.  In  the  case  of  shock  use  restorative  meas- 
ures, keep  cohl  to  the  part,  suspend  the  testicle  in  the 
following  manner:  Carr.v  a  bandage  or  long  pocket  hand- 
kerchief round  the  waist:  take  another  large  pocket 
handkerchief  folded  tri.ingular-wise,  and  carry  the  base 
of  the  handkerchief  well  under  the  scrotum,  two  corners 
being  brought  underneath  the  waistband:  tie  these  and 
the  third  corner  together. 

Bite  from  a  Rabid  Dog, 

If  the  bitten  person  be  lirought  to  a  pharmacy,  the  first 
step  is  to  ascertain  the  evidence  on  which  the  animal  is 
suspected  to  be  mad,  and  if  symptoms  of  rabies  have 
been  present.  Should  this  l)e  so,  send  immediately  for  a 
surgeon.  Onl.v  under  exceptional  circumstances  should 
the  pharmacist  do  anything  to  the  bite  beyond  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  wound,  and  the  frequent  application  of  hot 
water  to  it.  To  this  latter  may  be  added  mercuric  per- 
chloride,  making  the  strength  of  the  solution  1  in  1.000, 
Should  any  time  unavoidably  elapse  before  a  doctor  can 
arrive,  it  is  better  to  cauterize  the  wound  by  dipping  a 
pointetl  stick  into  fuming  nitric  acid  and  carrying  it 
deeply  into  each  tooth-hole.  Let  a  veterinary  surgeon  at 
once  si>e  the  dog,  and  take  the  responsibility  of  its  de- 
struction. 

Syncope. 

To  treat  syncope  of  the  ordinary  kind,  such  as  faint- 
ing, lay  the  patient  on  the  back,  elevate  the  legs,  use 
strong  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  loosen  all  clothing,  appl.v 
friction  to  the  chest  wall,  flick  it  with  the  corner  of  a 
wet  towel,  sprinkle  water  on  the  face  and  make  the  pa- 
tient swallow  a  little  sal  volatile  or  brandy.  In  more  se- 
rious syncope  from  shock  resort  to  artificial  respiration, 
give  a  subcutaneous  injection  made  from  a  strychnine 
tabloid  dissolveil  in  water. 

iiasmoptysls  and  Hsematemesis. 

In  cases  of  sudden  rupiurr  uf  a  lung  blood-vessel  (hae- 
moptysis), while  waiting  for  the  doctor,  lay  the  person 
down,  give  a  little  ice  to  suck,  and  some  sips  of  a  mixt- 
ure of  gallic  acid  and  liquid  extract  of  ergot  until  the 
doctor  arrives.  In  the  instance  of  rupture  of  a  gastric 
vessel  (ha^matemesis)  and  vomiting  of  blood  send  imme- 
diately for  medical  aid.  After  the  blood  has  been  gulped 
up.  wait  a  little,  and  then  give  a  dose  of  gallic  acid  with 
hazeline.  In  neither  case  assume  any  further  responsi- 
bility. 


SOZOBORAL. — A   mixture  of  borax,    sozoiodol    and 
aristol,  intcuded  to  be  used  as  a  suufif. 


DISTINCTIONS    BETWEEN     ROOT    AND     STEM 

BARK   OF   SASSAFRAS,     WHEN   IN  A  POW. 

DERED  CONDITION, 

A  STUDY  UNDEKT.VKK.N"  UNDKR  THE  DIRECTIOX  01' 
KESEAUCU  CO.MMITTEE  "C."  OI'  TUE  KEVISIO.V 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  U.  S.  P. 

By  KATHARINE  C.  BURXIOTT. 

The  cells  of  the  sassafras  root  bark  are  large  and  thin- 
walled,  and  filled  with  starch.  In  the  powder,  therefore, 
the  cells  are  much  broken  up.  We  see  quantities  of 
starch.     The  starch  grains  are  nearly  spherical,  showing 


Some  Cells  .Seen  in   I'cnvderod   lioot  Bark 
Taken  in  December,  x  -UO. 

Tissue   loose   and   easily   f)roken. 

a.  a.— Many    large   thlnwalled   cells   nimh 
broken  up. 

h.  1).— Quantities   of  starch. 

c.  i\— Few   bast  cells  detached  as  if  mac- 
era  ti'd. 

d.— .\u   occasional    bast   cell    with    tliiinier 
walls 
Some  Cells  of  Stem  Bark  Powdered.    ■:  2Bo. 

.mgularity  only  when  they  are  pressed  upon.  The 
grains  are  in  groups,  of  from  two  to  five,  rarely  single, 
and  are  small,  the  largest  no  larger  than  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  niicromillimeters.  The  hilum  is  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  center.  There  are  very  few  bast  fibers  and 
these  are  generally  detached. 

The  stem  bark  is  much  more  fibrous  than  the  root 
bark.  After  powdering,  the  cells  still  hold  together  in 
patches.  The  cells  are  smaller,  thick-walled  and  eon- 
tain  no  starch.    There  are  many  distinct  pores,  which  we 


AMYLOCARBOI,.— A  sdUition  of  phenol  coutaiuing 
150  p,  of  soft  soap.  100  p.  of  amyl  alcohol,  with  water 
sufficient  to  make  1.IM>)  parts. 


Tissue  compact  and  not  easily  broken  up. 

a.  a.— Many    unbroken    thick-walled    cells. 
No  starch. 

b.  b. — Many  pores. 

c.  c. — Many  bast  with  accompanying  cells, 
as  this  portion  of  a  medullary  ray. 

d. — Sometimes  tissues  can  be  recognized. 

fail  to  find  in  any  of  the  root  cells.  There  is  much  bast 
fiber,  not  detached  as  in  the  root,  but  accompanied  by 
square,  thick-walled  cells. 

By  clearing  with  potassium  hydrate,  or  by  mounting 
over  night  in  glycerin,  these  characteristics  are  easily 
distinguished. 

Evidences  of  stem  bark  can  be  distinguished  even  in  a 
10  per  cent,  adulteration  of  stem  bark. 
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THE    RELATIONS     THAT    SHOULD     EXIST    BE- 
TWEEN   PHYSICIANS    AND    PHARMACISTS.* 

It  is  untiiral  that  eaoli  one  shoulil  look  ou  everylliiiig 
from  his  own  standpoint,  and  it  Is  also  a  true  sayinn  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  Occupying  both 
the  position  of  physician  and  pharmacist.  I  think  I  can 
with  impartiality  view  the  situation.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  physician  and  pharmacist  should  not  entertain 
in  all  respects  the  kindliest  feelings  for  each  other,  and  I 
believe,  as  a  rule  they  do.  Here  and  there,  possibly,  we 
meet  with  a  crank  of  a  doctor,  who.  living  in  a  city  with 
all  the  advantages  of  well-established  drug  stores,  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  patients  to  resurrect  the 
saddle-bags  of  fifty  years  ago  and  travel  around  among 
his  patients,  spend  half  an  hour  or  more  at  each  house, 
meting  out  calomel.  Dover's  powder,  blue  mass,  etc.,  in 
powders  or  pills,  instead  of  taking  what  time  he  can  spare 
to  make  a  full  ami  correct  diagnosis  of  the  case  and  cheer 
his  patients  by  a  smiling  face  anil  encouraging  word, 
writing  his  prescriptions  on  a  neat  blank,  and  sending  it 
to  the  prescription  counter  to  l)e  attractively  put  up  in 
capsules  or  tablets,  which  are  placed  in  a  box  where  they 
can  be  kept  and  preserved.  Now.  this  physician,  doubt- 
less, in  the  first  place  thinks  the  pharmacists  make  too 
large  a  percentage  or  profit  on  prescriptions.  I  would  re- 
mark, let  him  try  an  investment  in  a  drug  store  and  see 
for  himself  if  injustice  is  done  to  any  one.  Secondly, 
he  has  not  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times,  or  he  would 
soon  discover  that  a  physician  cannot  dispense  as  he 
would  like  from  his  saddle-bags;  he  cannot  afford  to  hare 
the  variety  (especially  of  new  remedies)  that  the  pharma- 
cist is  compelled  by  the  demands  of  trade  to  keep  con- 
stantly on  his  shelves.  -\nd,  thirdly,  our  friend,  the  doe- 
tor,  cannot  have  very  much  to  do,  or  he  would  not  have 
the  time  to  devote  to  this  business.  Now  it  requires  some 
tact  to  deal  with  such  a  one,  but  by  such  polite  attentions 
as  are  appreciated  by  any  one  and  by  occasionally  sup- 
plying him  with  some  of  the  recent  preparations  in  at- 
tractive form,  we  will  after  a  while  win  the  good  feel- 
ings of  our  friend  and  eventually  make  him  feel,  not 
only  the  convenience,  but  the  necessity  of  having  a  well- 
trained  pharmacist  to  whom  he  can  refer  his  prescrip- 
tions, some  of  them  diflScult,  troublesome  to  prepare,  and 
requiring  the  everyday  practice  of  the  skilled  pharmacist. 
In  thus  gaining  to  our  side  one  of  this  character  we  have 
accomplished  much:  not  only  the  goodwill  of  the  physi- 
cian, but  he  inspires  confidence  in  the  pharmacist,  in  the 
mind  of  all  his  patrons. 

The  relation  between  the  physician  and  the  pharmacist 
should  be  of  a  pleasant,  social  nature,  and.  further,  it 
should  be  of  a  confidential  nature.  To  obtain  the  latter, 
we  must  have  the  former.  A  genial  manner  on  the  part 
of  each  one  is  of  great  advantage,  a  short,  rough  manner 
is  not  calculated  to  attract.  Politeness  is  always  char- 
acteristic of  the  gentleman,  and  any  one  entering  upon 
either  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy should  ever  realize  this.  Be  polite,  be  courteous,  be 
attentive,  be  accommodating  and  success  may  be  assured. 
Let  the  physician  feel  a  hearty  welcome  to  your  store, 
make  him  feel  at  home  there,  show  him  new  medicines 
just  received,  interest  him  in  the  chemical  experiments 
you  are  making,  and  neither  the  physician  nor  the  phar- 
macist, particularly  the  latter,  should  forget  or  neglect 
his  chemistry,  a  stud.v  interesting  in  itself  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  pharmacist.  Compound  his 
special  or  favorite  formulae  for  him.  and  you  cannot  find 
a  physician  who  has  not  some  special  formulse  for  whoop- 
ing cough,  chills  and  fever,  or  something  else:  let  him  see 
that  you  are  interested  in  putting  this  up  in  a  pleasant 
and  attractive  form  that  will  make  the  "babies  cry  for 
it." 
Thus  you  establish  social  relations  with  the  physician 

•Address  delivered  before  tUe  S.   Car.   Pharm.   Association 
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that  draw  him  to  your  place  of  business,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  kindly,  social  intercourse  ilevelops  into  relations 
of  a  confidential  nature. 

In  the  hurry  of  a  busy  day  or  amid  the  oftentimes  con- 
fusing conversation  in  the  sick  room  the  physician  may 
leave  off  the  quantity  of  some  ingredient,  or  the  vehicle 
that  he  intended  the  principal  ingredient  conveyed  in:  the 
prescription  is  sent  to  the  drug  store,  at  once  the  phar- 
macist .sees  the  omission  or  the  mistake;  would  it  not  bo 
the  proper  courtesy,  and  further  a  protection  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  physician  to  ask  the  one  bringing  the  pre- 
scription to  call  in  a  short  while  when  you  will  have  it 
ready?  In  the  mean  time  hunt  up  the  prescriber  and  call 
his  attention  to  the  error  and  allow  him  to  correct  it;  he 
appreciates  this  little  attention  and  his  reputation  is  sus- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  the  pharmacist,  like  all  else 
that  is  human,  is  liable  to  err;  he  may  put  a  4-ounce  mixt- 
ure when  a  2-ouncc  one  was  prescribed;  he  may  put  up 
powders  when  capsules  were  wanted;  and  then  it  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  physician  to  protect  the  reputation  of  his 
friend,  the  pharmacist,  and  give  his  directions  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  reflect  on  the  druggist,  or  allow  the  patient 
or  attendants  to  think  that  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

Next— Never  substitute.  It  is  your  duty  to  the  patient, 
to  the  physician  and  yourself  to  compound  exactly  what 
has  been  prescribed  and  nothing  else.  Do  not  deviate  in 
the  slightest  thing  from  the  written  prescription  and  you 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  physician,  and  ere  long  you 
hear  of  his  remarking.  ''I  can  always  depend  on  Mr. 
Smith  in  filling  my  prescriptions;  he  puts  them  up  in  a 
neat  and  attractive  way  and  he  puts  in  precisely  what  I 
prescribe."  and  his  patrons  soon  learn  not  only  where  to 
have  their  prescriptions  filled,  but  also  where  to  buy  other 
things  in  the  druggist's  line,  for  having  confidence  in  one 
thing  they  have  it  in  all. 

But  sometimes  you  may  not  have  just  what  the  doc- 
tor wants,  and  you  cannot  get  it  in  the  city.  A  rare  med- 
icine, perhaps,  an  old  one  long  gone  out  of  u.se,  but  re- 
surrected for  some  particular  case,  communicate  with 
him  at  once,  and  let  him  know  that  it  cannot  be  obtained; 
it  is  his  province  and  his  privilege  to  say  what  shall  be 
substituted,  not  yours.  And  if  he  is  specially  desirous  of 
using  this  particiilar  remedy,  order  it  at  once,  and  have 
it  in  stock  next  morning,  if  possible.  Promptness  in  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  a  physician,  or  the  wants  of  any  pa- 
trons, inspires  a  confidence  and  a  respect  that  are  hardly 
gained  by  anything  else. 

The  most  difBcult  subject  to  deal  with  pertaining  to 
the  relation  of  physician  and  pharmacist  is  what  is  usu- 
ally termed  "counter  prescribing."  No  doubt  in  many 
cases  this  is  carried  to  too  great  an  extent  by  some  phar- 
macists, sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient  and 
the  injury  of  the  physician.  It  appears  to  be  a  simple 
cold,  but  it  may  he  the  incipient  stage  of  pneumonia, 
which,  being  properly  taken  in  hand  now,  might  pos- 
sibly ward  off  a  severe  attack  of  sickness  with  corre- 
sponding expense  and  anxiety.  A  pharmacist,  intelli^ 
gent  and  conscientious,  will  see  the  necessity  of  a  physi- 
cian's attention,  and  candidly  tell  the  man  that  he  re- 
quires one  skilled  in  diagnosing  his  case  and  prescribing 
proper  remedies;  you  gain  the  confidence  of  patron  and 
physician. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  of  a 
trivial  nature — a  headache,  a  slight  indigestion,  a  little 
nervousness  after  last  night's  entertainment,  or  other 
mild  ailment  that  a  man  does  not  wish  to  pay  $1  for  a 
prescription,  and,  consequently,  goes  to  his  druggist  for 
a  dose  of  acetanilide,  a  drachm  or  two  of  elixir  of  pepsin, 
a  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  other  simple  remedy 
that  he  can  take  and  go  about  his  business.  Now.  view- 
ing this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  physician  and 
pharmacist.  I  do  not  see  that  any  physician  has  a  right 
to  make  complaints  at  this  course;  but  run  no  risks.  an4' 
in  every  case  other  than  the  most  simple  and  transient, 
advi.se  your  customer  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  physician. 
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who  by  training  nnd  pnictico  tlim-oiit;hly  luulerstnnds 
what  to  do.  By  tliis  course  you  fuithci-  gain  (lie  lospcit 
of  the  physician  and  those  relations,  social  and  contidcn- 
tial,  that  are  so  necessary  to  pleasant  intercourse  between 
physician  and  pharmacist  are  increased  to  a  degree  that 
will  bring  yon  nearer  together  and  make  each  one  work 
fur  the  interests  of  tlic  other,  at  the  same  time  enjoying 
a  conscious  feeling  of  duty  performed  to  patient,  physi- 
cian and  self. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  PALATABLE  PREPARATIONS.* 

BY  FR.INK  EDEL. 

The  introduction  of  the  powerful  sweetening  a^'ent, 
saccharin,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pharmacist  a 
most  useful  agent  for  the  purpose  of  making  medicines 
palatable.  A  pure  saccharin,  dissolved  in  a  small  amount 
of  hot  alcohol,  and  this  added  to  castor  oil,  yields  a  prep- 
aration much  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  plain 
oil.  The  introduction  of  the  modern  elixir  was  the  first 
great  step  toward  palatabilify  in  medicines,  a  breaking 
away,  so  to  speak,  from  the  old  disgusting  mixtures  ami 
draughts  then  in  rogue.  While  it  was  possible  to  accom- 
plish much  with  aromatics  and  licorice  with  sugar,  it  was 
far  from  the  results  obtainable  with  saccharin. 

The  preparation  of  licorice  I  have  used  is  the  solution 
of  licorice  of  the  National  Formulary.  This,  in  my  ojiin- 
ion.  is  the  most  efficient  liquid  preparation  of  licorice 
made.  To  those  who  do  not  desire  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  making  this  preparation,  the  following  will  be  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  very  well: 

Solution  of  Glycyrrhizin. 

Ammoniated  glycyrrhizin 1       ounce 

"Water,  q.  s.,  ad 16  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  by  heat. 

The  elixir  of  lic<irice  aromatic  was  the  first  preparation 
introduced  for  disguising  the  taste  of  quinine  that  could 
be  considered  efficient,  but  it  has  largely  been  replaced  by 
the  more  efficient  syrup  of  yerba  santa  aromatic. 

The  National  Formulary  gives  a  formula  for  making 
this  preparation,  and,  while  the  product  of  this  formula 
yields  an  efficient  preparation  for  masking  thetaste  of  qui- 
nine, it  is  far  from  being  an  elegant  pharmaceutical.  The 
best  made  syrup  becomes  murky  in  standing,  so  I  prefer 
to  mix  it  as  wanted  from  the  aromatic  fluid  extract.  The 
preparation  is  four  times  the  strength  of  the  aromatic 
syrup,  is  easily  made,  and  does  not  deteriorate,  but  actu- 
ally improves  on  standing.  The  following  formula  is  the 
one  used  by  myself,  with  the  best  satisfaction,  for  the 
la.st  seven  years: 

Aromatic  Fluid  Extract  of  Yerba  Santa. 

Fl.   extract  yerba   santa 2  ounces 

Oil  cloves 32  drops 

Oil  orange 16  drops 

Oil  sassafras  16  drops 

Alcohol   3  fl.  ounces 

Liquor  potassa   12  fl.  drams 

Fl.  ex.  cardamom  comp 4  fl.  drams 

Glycerin   Enough. 

Water   4  fl.  ounces 

Purified  talcum Enough. 

Mix  the  fluid  extracts  and  oils,  then  add  the  solution  of 
potassa  and  water,  mix  with  the  talcum,  then  add  the 
alcohol  and  filter,  returning  the  first  filtrate  till  it  comes 
through  clear;  then  add  enough  glycerin  to  make  one 
pint.  This  makes  a  nice  preparation,  and  one  which  is 
readily  miscible  with  water,  elixirs  or  syrups.  In  many 
instances  I  prefer  the  following  combination: 
Aromatic  Syrup  of  Yerba  Santa. 
Fl.  Ex.  Y'erba  Santa  aromatic  as  made 

above 3  fl.  ounces 

Solution  licorice 1  ounce 

Saccharin   30  grains 

Syrup,  enough  to  make 32  fl.  ounces 

Some  competent  authorities  contend  that  buckthorn  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  cascara  sagrada  as  a  medicine. 
While  it  is  iwssible  to  make  cascara  pleasant  tasting,  it 
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is  an  easy  matter  to  convert  any  good  fluid  extract  of 
buckthorn  into  an  aromatic  extract.    For  example: 
Sweet  Fluid  Extract  of  Buckthorn. 

Fl.  ex.  buckthorn 16  fl.  ounces 

Liquor  potassa    1  dram 

Solution   licorice    2  fl.  ounces 

Saccharin    1  dram 

Take  3  fluid  ounces  of  the  fluid  extract,  reduce  by  evap- 
oration to  14  ounce,  dissolve  in  the  rest  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract, add  the  solution  of  potassa,  saccharin  and  licorice. 
The  resulting  product  is  a  pleasant  tasting,  sweet  fl\iid 
extract  of  buckthorn,  equal  in  every  way  to  the  ordinary 
extract  as  medicine. 

The  writer  in  his  experiments  in  aromatic  fluid  ex- 
tracts of  cascara  sagrada,  found  that  by  making  a  good 
non-bitter  extract  of  cascara  sagrada.  by  me.ins  of  mag- 
nesia, the  addition  of  2  ounces  of  solution  of  licorice  and 
1  dram  of  saccharin  to  each  pint,  made  an  elegant  aro- 
matic extract.  The  formula  is  given  below.  This  for- 
mula was  recommended  by  L.  F.  Stevens,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Societ.v. 
The  author,  however,  recommended  a  very  slight  modifi- 
cation of  my  formula.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  the 
formula  recommended  b.v  him  is  also  given: 
Bitterless  Aromatic  Fluid  Extracts  of  Cascara  Sagrada. 

Cascara  sagrada   1     pound 

Calcined  magnesia   I'i  ounces 

Glycerin 2      ounces 

Solution  licorice,  N.  F 2      ounces 

Saccharin 30     grains 

Oil  fennel   10      drops 

Alcohol 12      fl.  ounces 

Dilute  alcohol   Enough. 

Water   Enough. 

Mix  the  cascara  and  magnesia,  moisten  with  water  and 
set  aside  for  48  hours.  Then  pack  in  a  percolator,  pour 
on  the  alcohol  and  let  stand,  well  covered,  for  12  hours. 
Percolate  with  dilute  alcohol,  reserving  the  first  12  fluid 
ounces  passing,  until  exhausted.  Recover  the  alcohol 
from  the  second  portion  of  the  percolate:  evaporate  to  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  extract:  dissolve  the  extract  in  the 
reserved  fiercolate:  finally,  add  the  remaining  ingredients. 
The  formula,  as  modified  by  Stevens,  is  as  follows: 

Cascara  sagrada   500       grams 

Calcined  magnesia   50       grams 

Water 550       cc. 

Glycerin 120       cc. 

Alcohol   400       cc. 

Purified  extract  licorice.  N.  F 120       grams 

Saccharin   2       grams 

Oil  fennel   0.31  gram 

Dilute  alcohol Enough. 

Mix  the  cascara  and  magnesia,  moisten  with  water 
and  macerate-  for  several  hours.  Pack  the  mixture  in  a 
percolator  and  allow  to  macerate  48  hours,  then  add  the 
alcohol  and  allow  to  macerate  for  12  hours.  Now  perco- 
late with  dilute  alcohol  and  continue  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. Reserve  the  first  400  cc,  and  recover  the  aleo- 
cohol.  commencing  with  the  most  dilute  of  the  liquors. 
Evaporate  the  whole  until  it  measures  380  cc.  including 
the  glycerin:  add  the  licorice,  saccharin  and  oil  of  fen- 
nel, the  whole  to  measure  500  cubic  centimeters. 

Either  of  these  formulas  yields  a  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion, and  either  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  product 
of  the  National  Formulary. 

For  an  elixir  of  cascara  aromatic  after  the  style  of 
cascara  cordial,  etc.,  the  writer  some  years  ago  recom- 
mended the  following  formula: 

Aromatic  Elixir  of  Cascara  Compound. 

Cascara  sagrada    100  grams 

Calcined  magnesia 30  grams 

Water 100  grams 

Mix  the  cascara  and  magnesia,  moisten  with  water 
thoroughly,  allow  to  macerate  12  hours,  then  pack  in  a 
percolator  and  macerate  for  48  hours.  Add  100  cc.  of 
alcohol.  Continue  percolation  until  400  cc.  of  percolate 
is  received.    Then  take  of — 

Berberis  aquifolium 37     grams 

'Coriander 17     grams 

Angelica  root 2     grams 
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Oil  anise   1..3  cc.  younger  members  of  the  party;  it  was  not  bromo-seltzer, 

Oil  orange   1.3  cc.  however.     Here  another  convivial  spirit  joined  the  party. 

Oil  cinnamon 1     cc.  ,  •        .     ,  .1  •  .             -.i    .1      1      .       1      j     1        1.1. 

,        .   ,           .  ,     ,        ■                    ,        .      .^,  ,               „„  iniikiiig  just   thirteen   with   (lie   host,    who  declared   that 

and  moisten  with  the  above  perco  ate  for  24  hours.    Then  ,  ,        ,   ,                  ,,•       ...          -.i   .      1      ■     .1 

.,     ,      .-„            '                           ,,.  :ilihoiij;h  ho  was  Willing  to  ilrive  with  twelve  in  the  party 

iiercolate  with  the  400  cc.  of  menstruum,  adding  water  to  ,             ,  ■       ^  .       ,  u-        i«      -.i    .1  •  .               i  »u            1 

'                         .,     ,          ,    ,                        c^r.^           X        ,         ,,  he  would  not  trust  himself  with  thirteen,  and  the  eoach- 

the  same  until  the  whole  measures  800  cc.    Lastly,  add  1    11  .i.        •                  11 

.      ,   ..         ,  ,•       •        ■r,r>        ■        ^                   ,«  "'='"  '"^'J  the  reins  going  back. 

4  ounces  of  solution  of  licorice,  400  grains  or  sugar,  and  2  -i..         .              ,             .,          1    .1     t.     1        u-  u 

,      .        ,         ,    ,      .                       ,    ,.  the  return  route  was  through  the  I'ark,  which  was  en- 
grams   or  saccharin,    the  whole   to   measure   1   liter,  or  .       1     »  «.     .  i.w.i     .      .     -im                 11         .1 
^  „ . _                                                                                    ^  '  "^  tered  at  \\  est  106th  street,     ilie  gay  vehicle  or  the  mag- 

'  .          ■                     ,.      ,    ,                 ,,,.,,  iietism   of  tlie  party   was  responsible  for  the  fact   that 

Among  new  remedies  kola  seems  to  be  the  fad,  and  we  ,                   1           »  1  ■       1       •  1        *  n         1     r. 

^  ^      .  ,                            .           ...            ,  "   "  "c  Luge  numljers  of  bicycle  riders  followed  after. 

are  treated  with  many  aromatic  combinations  of  the  nut  .11     -n-   1 1     »                  i    1  •     »  •     .•        «          j  i-   1  ...  1 

,                  ,._          ",       .,  ,                  .                  ...  i  be  \\  aldorf  was  reached  lust  in  time  for  a  delightful 

under  many  different  fanciful  names.  An  aromatic  ehxir  i-             .    .              .   .i,              .      r,,,       ,         i%-  ■  ,           . 

,  .    ,                  .,     ,           ,          ,  „                                 c"*"  dinner,   but   one   of   the   guests,   Theodore  AA  eicker,   of 

of  kola  cau  easily  be  made  as  follows:  m      1     c    ,-.         i„  j  j               •                             .    *i 

Merck  &  Co.,  pleaded  a  previous  engagement,  thus  pre- 

Aromatic   Elixir  Kola.  venting  the  fatal  thirteen  from  sitting  down  to  the  table 

Fluid   extract   kola    2  ounces  together.    The  meal  was  served  in  the  Astor  dining  room 

Poi'ution'iicorice  ■:::.:::::::::::::  A  drams  "f  •'^'^  •'°'*'''  ^^ « ^""""J  *-'''''^-  -^^ «"« °^  "^<^  ^"-^^'^  ■•'-'- 

Simple  elixir,  enough  to  make 16  11.  ounces  marked,  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  he  had  ever 

Let  stand  for  several  days  and  filter.  seen.    The  illumination  was  from  candelabra  and  iudi- 

In  a  similar  manner  an  aromatic  wine  of  kola  can  be  vidiial  candlesticks  with  red  and  brown  shades,  and  the 

made.  decorations  consisted  of  a  large  tapering  vase  of  pink  and 

I  hare  found  in  practice  that  the  following  elixir  forms  white  carnations,  with   a  quantity  of  the  same  flowers 

a  very  excellent  adjuvant  elixir,  and  is  decidedly  efficient  spn-Mcl  out  upon  the  table  radiating  from  the  base  of  the 

in  disguising  the  taste  of  many  disagreeable  drugs:  vase. 

Adjuvant  Elixir  '^''*'  'I'nier  "'"s  entirely  informal,  and  the  guests  seated 

o  ,,.,....    _                              ,  themselves  as  they  chose.     Following  is  the  list  of  those 

Solution  licorice,   X.  F 1  ounce  .     t^      t..                 -i.    ^r    n                .,  .1      t- 

Saccharin                                                       1.5  griins  ineseiit:   Dr.    tmcison,    1.   .M.    Horner,   of  the   Emerson 

Elixir  orange  q.  s.  ad.  16  li.  ounce*  l>rug  ('(inipany:  .Tames  Hartfoinl.  of  Scboollkopf.  Hart- 
Mix  and  filter.  ford  &  Maclagan:  Henry  T.  .larrett,  of  the  Malliiiokrodt 
Elixir  Cathartic  Compound.  Chemical  Works;   W.  Townley   Case,   of   Boehringer  & 

Fluid  extract  rhubarb 1     ounce  Soehne;  W.  AV.   White,  of  the  Roessler  &   Hasslacher 

Fluid  extract  buckthorn 2     ounces  Chemical   Co.;  John  M.   Peters,  of  the  Oil,   Paint  and 

n  r'.i.^^i'"'"^'  f^*'""''*   \^  5"'"'''^  r)ri.g  Reporter:  W.  Espenor  Lord,  of  the  National  Drug- 
Oil  peppermint 10     drops  •  *     tl     T     c.  1       11       «   .1       7^          •          r.-       1         n 

Liquor  potassa   30     minims  S"^*=    H-   'T-    Schnell,   of   the   Druggists     Circular;    Hugo 

Saccharin 30     minims  Kantrowitz.  of  the  Apotbeker-Zeitung.  and  Charles  W. 

Solution  licorice 4     drams  Parsons  and  George  M.  .Siinoiisoii.  of  the  Pharmaceutical 

Ehxir  aromatic,  enough  to  make.  .  .16     fl.  ounces  ,..,..,      p„ii„„.;„„  ;,  ti,„  „„.„„• 

Let  stand  for  24  hours  and  filter,  if  necessary.  '''■'•    ^  ol'o" '"g  '■-  ">e  menu. 

m T  -.  •    1  t                      1         1^-    .      *           .         , '      X       ...  Manhattan  Cocktails                           Oysters 

Thus  I  might  go  on  and  multiply  formulas,  but  I  will  iiaute  Sauteriies                                  •    - 

only  call  attention  to  a  few  of  many  combinations  where  Clear  Green  Turtle  Soup 

the  use  of  saccharin  would  be  .idvantageous.  viz.:  In  pre-  rianked  .Shad 

paring  wine  and  elixirs  of  coca,  blue  flag,  juglans,  black  roiuniery  Sec. 

haw  and   its  combinations,  cramp  bark,   wahoo.  etc.     In  Cuenmber  Salad 

many  of    these  it    certainly  removes    the  objectionable  Mii^brooms  sou  cloches 

taste,  while  in  others  the  taste  is  modified  considerably.  Migiions  Cbinous 

rT^\,-    I*-          1-      ...,,•          ,                         ,'  Potatoes  Laurette 

ihis  line  of  investigation  is  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  '. 

pharmacist,   and   intelligent  experimental  work  will  ae-  Sorbet  with  Maraschino 

complish  much  that  is  good.  Partridges  stuffed  and  roasted 

Romaine  Salade 

HAPPY  HOURS  WITH  EMERSON.  Camemb^^TI  l.eese 

NOT  THE   LITERATKUR  BUT  THE   POPULAR  INVENT-  '-ifpiois 

OR   OF   BROMO-SELTZER.      -  *- '    ** 

Dr.  Isaac  E.  Emerson,  of  the  Emerson  Drug  Company.  .Tust  as  the  simplicity  of  the  decorations  constituted  a 
Baltimore,  believes  in  sharing  the  good  things  of  life  with  charm,  so  the  informality  of  the  gathering  rendered  it 
his  friends,  and  so  he  came  up  to  New  Y(U'k  and  invited  unusually  delightful.  There  were  no  set  speeches.  Any- 
a  select  party  to  meet  him  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel.  April  body  who  could  contribute  a  bright  thought  was  free  to 
1,  at  4  P.  M.  Although  it  was  .^.U-Fool's  Day,  there  was  do  so,  if  he  was  able  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise.  Mr. 
no  hoax  about  the  invitation,  for  shortly  after  the  hour  Hartford  related  an  experience  of  his  younger  days  on  a 
mentioned  the  gay  tooting  of  a  horn  called  attention  to  tally-ho.  Several  of  the  party  were  Englishmen,  and 
the  approach  of  Dr.  Emerson's  yellow  and  black  tally-ho  .Tohn  M.  Peters  got  off  one  of  his  good  ones  at  the  ex- 
coach  drawn  by  four  prancing  horses.  Ijense  of  the  Englishmen.    But  space  forbids  even  a  re- 

The  favored  guests  numbered  eleven,  and  they  filled  the  capitulation  of  the  good  stories  that  were  told.  Just  at 
top  of  the  coach,  two  or  three  being  crowded  inside  of  the  the  close  of  the  dinner  a  thirteenth  man  arrived,  in  the 
vehicle.  It  was  one  of  those  days  which  Vassar  girls  person  of  John  F.  Waggaman,  vice-president  of  the  Em- 
call  "gorgeous,"  the  sky  being  almost  cloudless,  and  the  orson  Drug  Company,  but  it  was  voted  that  he  could 
air  partaking  of  the  snap  and  tone  of  winter,  tempered  never  bring  ill-luck,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down 
by  the  mildness  of  approaching  spriug.  Dr.  Emerson  and  drink  a  friendly  glass  before  the  party  dispersed  at 
held   the  reins,   and   as  the   gay  equipage  wheeled   into  a  late  hour.     , 

Fifth  avenue  the  merry  bugler  on  the  boot  attracted  the  '  ,•  

attention  of  all  within  sight  on  this  fashionable  thorough-      The  Texas  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  holds 

fare.    The  route  was  up  Fifth  avenue  to  the  Fifty-ninth  its    annual    meeting     in     Galveston    on     May    IS,    19 

street  entrance  of  the  Park,  and  diagonally  across  to  the  and  20,  1897.    Thomas  McGork  is  local  secretary.    This, 

West  Seventy-second  street  gate,  out  West  .Seventy-sec-  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 

ond  street  to  the  lower  end  of  Riverside  Drive,  and  up  meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

the  Drive  to  Granfs  tomb.      At  Claremont  a  stop  was  

made  for  a  little  nerve  sedative,  which  was  found  to  be  ARSENHAEMOL. — A  brown  powder,  which  contains 

necessary    to  restrain    the  enthusiasm  of  some  of    the  in  100  parts  exactly  one  part  of  ar.senous  acid. 
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EMPIRE  DRUG  COMPANY  WANTS  MONEY. 

THE    M:W    YllKK    STAT1-:    COOrKUATIVI".    MAXTl-'AC- 

TOitv  ritorosios  t(i  ski.i,  stimk  to  non  uktam.- 

Kits. 
■  The  Kinpire  State  Drug  Company,  a  ivtail  druggists" 
co-opeiative  niaiiufacluiiiig  (•stablislinu'iit.  located  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  lias  sulmiitted  a  propositiou  to  its  mem- 
bers to  sell  nearly  half  its  stock  to  persons  who  are  not 
retail  druggists  and  to  sell  its  goods  to  non-members 
subject  only  to  a  contract  to  maiutaiu  prices.  Many 
druggists  view  the  new  plan  with  apprehension.  They 
do  not  sec  what  is  to  hinder  the  proprietors  of  a  depart- 
ment store  or  a  tirm  of  rival  manufacturers  from  secur- 
ing stockholders'  privileges  and  then  throwing  the  or- 
ganization into  the  courts  on  some  trumped  up  charge 
or  other.  At  any  rate  the  reason  given  by  the  directors 
of  the  ooncern,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  such  a 
change,  owing  to  the  present  business  depression,  would 
seem  to  1«?  a  practical  confession  that  the  organization 
has  not  thus  far  been  a  money-making  institution.  Here 
is  the  letter  sent  to  the  members  with  a  blank  form  for 
them  to  sign  if  they  would,  authorizing  the  change: 

Dear  Sir:  The  Empire  State  Drug  Company  has  now 
a  manufacturing  plant  in  operation  which  is  capable  of 
manufaeturiug  a  much  larger  quantit.v  of  products  than 
can  be  purchased  and  made  use  of  by  its  stockholders. 
By  the  agreement  under  which  the  stock  has  been  taken, 
it  was  provided  that  sales  could  be  made  only  to  stock- 
holders, it  being  expected  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
stockholders  who  are  retail  druggists  would  be  readily 
obtained  to  take  the  entire  output  of  the  company.  From 
a  variety  of  causes,  chief  of  which  is  probably  the  de- 
pressed state  of  business,  our  expectations  in  this  respect 
have  not  been  realized.  After  a  full  consultation  among 
the  directors  and  with  such  stockholders  as  could  be 
reached,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  rescind  that 
portion  of  the  original  contract  containing  the  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  stock  and  persons  to 
whom  sales  can  be  made,  and  to  permit  sales  of  the 
stock  to  be  made  to  ix'rsons  not  druggists  up  to  twenty- 
two  thousand  tive  hundred  dollars  (.$22,500),  which  is 
S2,500  less  than  half  the  stock;  and  to  permit  sales  of 
merchandise  to  be  made  to  non-stockholders  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  as  to  their  observing  the  prices  fixed  b.v 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  same  as  stockholders  are 
required  to  do.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  arrangement 
stock  may  be  sold  to  persons  who  are  not  retail  drug- 
gists to  an  amount  which  will  enable  the  company  to 
carry  on  its  manufacturing  business  upon  a  scale  large 
enough  to  make  it  profitable,  and  thereby  give  the  stock 
value,  and  at  the  same  time.  Iiy  removing  the  restric- 
tion of  sales  only  to  stockholders,  to  find  a  market  for 
its  entire  output. 

Under  the  existing  conditions  of  business  it  is  tliought 
advisable  and  probably  necessary  to  make  these  changes 
in  order  to  make  the  operations  of  the  company  imme- 
diately .successful  and  profitable. 

We  submit  herewith  a  contract  drawn  upon  these  lines. 
If  you  think  the  change  desirable,  will  you  please  sign 
the  new  contract  and  return  it  to  the  oiiice  of  the  com- 
pany, so  that  these  changes  may  be  put  in  operation 
without  delav.     We  remain  vours  verv  trulv. 

C.  O.  RAXO.  Secretary. 

The  projxised  change  was  a  surprise  to  many  for  the 
reason  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  officers  of  the 
company  had  sent  out  a  typewritten  circular  headed: 
"We  Are  the  True  Friends  of  the  Drug  Trade."  and  of- 
fering to  fill  orders  for  the  following  goods  with  four- 
teen bottles  to  the  dozen  during  the  month  of  March: 
Thomas'  Sarsaparilla.  !;r...j(i:  Ellis'  Sarsaparilla,  .$4..")0: 
Roberts'  Compound  S.vrup  of  Sarsaparilla.  with  Iodide 
of  Potassium.  Stillingia  and  Burdock.  S3:  Phillips'  Cel- 
ery Specific.  So.T.j;  Mrs.  Fowler's  Special  Compound  for 
Women.  Sr>..")0.  and  I'mpire  Headache  Konseals.  .$1.25. 
The  circtilar  closed  with  the  promise.  "Within  a  few 
weeks  we  will  be  able  to  offer  full  lines  of  all  the  standard 
pharmacal  products  of  our  own  manufacture,  as  well  as 
imany  specialties  of  great  value,  which  will  be  fully  de- 
scribed in  our  price  list  and  catalogue  and  mailed  to  our 
stockholders,  at  prices  wa.v  below  what  we  have  been 
paying  and  every  article  of  a  guaranteed  strength." 

There  have  been  complaints  that  goods  ordered  in  a 
hurry  have  been  delayed  fully  a  month  before  being 
shipped,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  either  a  crush  of 
orders  or  poor  management  somewhere. 


Organizer  ot  the  Druggists'  Alliance. 

This  is  .1.  D.  lUissell,  of  the  Druggists'  Alliance  of 
America.  He  was  selling  plasters  in  the  Jletropolitan 
district  last  November,  and,  while  in  the  store  of  a  pro- 
spective customer,  he  overheard  the  threats  of  an  angry 
woman  who  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  filling 
her  order  for  medicine.    The  woman  was  going  to  ruin 

the  druggist  by  suing  him 
for  ?5.000  damages.  Rus- 
sell was  led  to  realize  how 
much  bother  one  angry 
woman  may  be  to  a  drug- 
gist, and  it  also  occurred  to 
him  as  barely  possible  that 
a  deserving  druggist  of 
limited  capital  might  act- 
uall.v  be  ruined  by  some 
unfortunate  mistake  made 
behind  his  prescription 
counter  if  a  clever  lawyer 
should  bring  suit  against 
him.  Then  occurred  to 
him  in  all  its  attract- 
iveness the  idea  of  a 
J.  D.  Russell.  druggists'  protective  alli- 
ance to  defend  any  member  in  case  of  a  lawsuit,  and 
to  pay  the  damages  should  the  suit  go  against  the  drug- 
gist. He  spoke  to  several  of  his  customers  about  it,  and 
the  result  was  that  at  last  he  was  unable  to  talk  about 
anything  else  and  resigned  his  position  as  a  traveling 
salesman  to  push  the  scheme.  In  spite  of  discourage- 
ments and  interruptions  the  alliance  was  finally  organ- 
ized March  16,  in  the  Tract  Society  Building,  with  R.  H. 
Luthin  as  president,  J.  D.  Russell,  secretary,  and  a  mem- 
bership roll  of  144  names,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
scolding  of  a  woman  sometimes  produces  remarkable  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Russell  is  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was 
Iwrn  in  California,  the  son  of  a  gold-seeker.  \vho  died,, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  Home  in  Los 
Angeles.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  took  his  fortune 
into  his  own  hands  and  was  so  lucky  as  to  secure  the 
interest  of  Senator  Eugene  Casserly.  of  California,  who 
brought  him  East  and  got  him  a  position  as  a  page  in 
Congress.  He  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  school,  but 
picked  up  such  education  as  he  has  chiefly  in  newspaper 
offices  to  which  his  acquaintance  with  public  men  natur- 
all.v  led  him.  He  afterward  became  well  known  to  the 
drug  trade  as  a  salesman  for  Stabury  &  Johnson,  whom 
he  represented  both  in  the  metropolitan  district  and  also 
in  the  Central  States,  with  headquarters  in  Detroit.  Since 
leaving  their  employ  he  has  represented  several  houses. 
He  is  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but,  as  he  admits 
himself,  he  is  inclined  to  work  spasmodicall.v.  He  is  now 
employed  as  a  salesman  for  the  J.  Elwood  Lee  Company. 
Albert  .Schurr.  of  Newark,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  al- 
liance, said  to  a  representative  of  this  paper  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  scheme  depended,  in  his  opinion, 
on  Russell's  talents  and  perseverance.  Otherwise  there 
is  little  probability  of  maintaining  a  flourishing  organi- 
zation. 


Qermaa  Apothecaries  Favor  the  Brush  Bill. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  German  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety on  April  5  it  was  voted  to  support  the  Brush  bill 
amending  the  Greater  Xew  York  charter  instead  of  the 
Perkins  bill.  The  Brush  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
Xew  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  calls  for  five  mem- 
bers to  the  Greater  Xew  Y'ork  Board  of  Pharmacy,  two 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Xew  York  College  of  Pharmac.v, 
two  by  the  Kings  County  Pharmaieutical  Society  and 
one  by  the  German  Apothecaries'  Society.  The  entire 
proceeds  of  registration  fees  under  the  Brush  amend- 
ment are  to  be  given  unreservedly  to  the  Xew  Y^ork  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.  The  Perkins  bill  divides  the  proceeds 
of  re-registration  between  the  Xew  York  College  of 
I^harmacy  and  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmac.v.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  German  circles  over  this 
action,  because  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  society 
it  was  voted  to  support  the  Perkins  bill. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  MEDICATED  SOAPS. 

The  ili');ici'  iif  livilizalii'ii  nf  ii  ii:iliiiii  iiiiiy  alliinst  In- 
(letermiiKNl  liy  the  qininlity  of  soup  it  I'niisumos.  But 
soap  has  liml  aoonlcil  to  it  another  fnni'tion  than  meroly 
its  t'Ipaiisin;;  inoprrty.  it  has  conic  tii  he  I'pctifrnizoil  as  a 
most  iinpiii-iant  ronicilial  acont.  ami  in  nioilern  thoiapy 
.soap  in  its  many  imtlicinal  coniliinations  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  insistent  prominence.  I'nna  &  Kichhoff  have 
been  particularly  imlustrioiis  and  thuronj-'li  in  investigat- 
ing the  possibilities  of  .soa])  as  a  mcilicinal  agent,  ami 
their  labors  have  been  added  to  by  many  other  observers 
and  expcrinicntcrs.  till  there  has  been  developed,  in  dcr- 
ino-therapenticses|)ccially.  a  distinct  province  for  soaj)  and 
its  condiinations  with  various  medicaments.  A  medicinal 
soap.  proi>erly  applicil.  often  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  com- 
bating a  skin  eruption,  cleansing  and  healing  a  foul  ulcer, 
and  slimulaling  and  assisting  regenerative  processes. 
The  physician  and  the  pharmacist  of  to-day  who  are  not 
fairly  posted  regarding  medicated  soap,  can  well  be  said 
to  be  behind  the  limes,     '['hi-  former  is  ixpe<-led  to  have 


stirring  and  handling  the  soap.  After  being  drieil  on  a 
>crii'S  of  racks  in  the  air  ami  in  a  room  healeil  by  sleant 
loils.  the  .soap  is  run  once  through  the  mill,  which  is  an 
improved  machine  of  great  strength,  with  gigantic 
rollers  accurately  fitted  against  each  other,  the  first 
revolving     nt     n     lower    sjHMd     than     the    second,     and 


Automatic  Soap  Chipper. 

a  more  particular  and  .special  knowledge,  but  the  latter 
in  a  general  way  must  know  the  list  of  combinations, 
the  classes  of  diseases  in  which  each  is  of  best  service, 
and  be  able  to  give  his  customers  general  information 
and  directions  for  their  use.  But  neither  doctor  nor 
druggist  is  a  practical  soapmaker,  consequently  knows 
little  of  the  process  for  the  manufacture  of  medicated 
soaps.  The.v  may  therefore  value  a  little  information  in 
this  direction,  gathered  during  a  visit  to  the  manufactur- 
ing laboratory  of  Schicffelin  &  Co.,  Xew  York.  In  a 
general  way.  the  course  of  operations  is  as  follows: 

To  make  a  properly  medicated  soap  involves  a  series 
of  operations — mostly  mechanical— and  the  process  is  far 
more  complicated  than  might  be  supposed,  involving  no 
less  than  nine  steps.  To  begin  with,  a  pure  white  tallow 
soap  is  chipped  into  thin  shavings  in  a  chipper,  which  is 
a  revolving  disk  in  which  are  inserted  knife  blades  like 
a  plane. 

The  soap  is  then  neutralized  in  an  earthenware  vessel, 
capable  of  holding  100  gallons,  and  heated  by  steam.  The 
method  of  neutralization  is  a  very  delicate  one  and  re- 
quires two  further  oix'rations  aided  by    machiner.v    for 


Toilet  Soap  Mill. 

the  second  slower  than  the  thiid,  so  that  a  rubbing  as 
well  as  a  crushing  action  is  obtained,  and  the  faster 
roller  takes  the  soap  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  from  the 
slower.  Finally,  the  third  roller  is  deprived  of  the  ribbon 
of  soap  by  a  comb  and  knife  blade,  taking  it  in  the  form 
of  long.  thin,  homogenous  strips.  The  .soaj)  is  then 
weighed  and  the  exact  ammiut  of  medicameut  is  added, 
and  it  is  put  through  the  mill  live  times,  which  makes  a 
total  rolling  and  rubbing  between  the  granite  rollers  of 
ten  times.  The  incorporation  of  the  medicament  is  then 
complete  and  the  ribbons  of  soap  are  read.v  to  be  pressed 
and  stamped. 

The  operation  of  pressing  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
the   plodder,   a   heavy   machine   of  iron,   which   squeezes 


Stamping  Press. 

the  soap  into  a  long  bar,  after  the  manner  of  a  sausage 
machine.  The  bar  is  then  cut  into  equal  cakes  which 
are  stamped  on  a  foot  press,  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  workman  does  smooth  and  rapid  work.  These  oper- 
ations are  carried  on  in  a  room  ."iO  x  30  feet,  and  the  six 
pieces  of  machiner.v  are  driven  by  power  from  an  elec- 
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iric  motor.  The  wrapping  ami  piickiii);  are  ilone  by  sirls 
and  on  the  h\liels  are  stated  the  sursieal  uses  of  the  soap. 
This,  in  brief,  is  all  there  is  to  the  manufacture  of  med- 
icated soaps,  from  a  meehauical  standpoijit.  but  the  study 
of  the  proper  combinations  and  the  eheinistry  >>(  the  proc- 
esses constitutes  almost  a  separate  science. 

The  number  of  nu'dicaments  used  b.v  dermatologists  in 
the  so:i]i  f(M'm  is  large,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  soaps 
containing  the  following  ingredients,  and  in  about  the 
proportions  named:  Aristol,  2  per  cent.:  Benzoin,  5  per 
cent.;  Birch  Tnr.  10  per  cent.;  Bora.x.  10  per  cent.;  Eu- 
rophen,  2  per  cent.;  Ichthyol.  .5  per  cent.;  Naphthol,  .■?  per 
cent.;  Saini  .W  per  cent.:  Sublimate  0..")  per  cent.;  Sulphur. 
10  per  cent.:  Thymol,  2  per  cent.;  Uesorcin,  .">  per  cent.; 
Boracic  .\ei<i,  .">  per  cent.;  Birch  Tar  and  Sulphur;  Naph- 
thol  and  Sulphur;  Creolin,  10  per  cent.;  Kucalyptol,  ~>  per 
cent. 

In  making  these  soaps  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
the  basic  soap  devoid  of  free  alkali.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  some  cakes  of  sublimate  soap  were  shown  wiiich 
had  been  made  from  a  soap  not  properly  neutralized  and 
which  had  assumed  a  dark  greenish  color  due  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  sublimate.  From  this  it  follows  that 
a  correctly  made  sublimate  soap  shouM  not  be  green, 
for  that  would  indicate  either  that  the  sublimate  had  de- 
composed or  that  the  maker  of  the  soap  expected  that  it 
would  decompose  and,  therefore,  colored  the  soap  green 
in  anticipation  to  conceal  subsequent  change  in  color. 


MANUFACTURE   OF   ALBUMEN  AT    CHINKIANO. 

An  enterprising  tJerman  firm  has  undertaken  the  man- 
ufacture of  albumen  at  Chinkiang,  China,  it  having  been 
found  that  this  place  offered  the  best  field  for  the  busi- 
ness on  account  of  the  cheapness  and  plentiful  supply 
of  eggs.  The  factory  is  now  successfully  established, 
with  possibilities  of  conducting  it  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

United  States  Consul  A.  C.  Jones,  at  Chin- 
kiang, reports  that  the  country  surrounding  Chin- 
kiang has  always  been  noted  for  the  raising  of 
ducks  and  other  domestic  fowls,  and  much  attention  is 
given  by  the  farmers  to  this  industry.  It  is  not  an  un- 
usual thing  for  a  farmer  to  have  four  and  five  thousand 
ducks  under  his  care,  and  they  ma.v  be  encountered  any 
day  in  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two,  marshaling  their  ducks 
in  liattalions  of  well-drilled  ranks  to  graze  on  the  luxu- 
riant grasses  of  the  neighboring  hills  or  to  swim  in  the 
numerous  iionds  and  water  courses. 

In  China  the  duck  is  a  fine,  large,  hardy  bird,  a  pro- 
lific la.ver,  and  requiring  little  attention  and  less  expense, 
as  she  can  readily  find  her  food  for  herself.  The  egg  of 
of  the  duck  is  preserved  by  the  Chinese  by  a  process 
which  will  keep  them  when  so  preserved  ten  and  twenty 
years.  It  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  is  to  be  met  with  at  all  their 
dinners  and  entertainments.  Ducks  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket for  about  30  cents  (Mexican)  a  pair  and  the  eggs  at 
about  G  cents  a  dozen. 

The  establishment  of  this  albumen  factory  has  made  a 
good  market  for  the  eggs  and  the  country  people  bring 
them  in  by  thousands.  The  factory  uses  duck  eggs  in 
the  manufacture  of  albumen  in  preference  to  chicken 
eggs,  solely  on  account  of  their  greater  cheapness.  They 
are  bought,  not  by  the  dozen,  but  by  the  thousand,  the 
factory  paying  an  average  of  .$8  fMexican)  per  thousand. 
The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  albumen  is  by  no 
means  new.  but  has  not  heretofore  been  a  financial  suc- 
cess, owing  to  inability  to  utilize  the  yolk  as  well  as  the 
white  of  the  egg.  This  difficulty  has  now  been  success- 
fully overcome.  .\s  the  present  capacity  of  this  factory 
is  forty  thousand  eggs  per  da.v.  with  an  early  prospect  of 
a  considerable  increase  on  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  farmers  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  establLshment  of  this  new  industry. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  received  at  the  factory  the.v 
are  tested  by  a  very  simple  but  ingenious  process.     They 


are  held  in  pairs  in  front  of  a  circular  opening  in  a  tin 
cylinder  open  at  the  top,  containing  a  lamp  giving  a  pow- 
erful light,  which  is  concentrated  on  the  opening.  Every 
speck  and  flaw  in  the  egg  is  distinctly  seen  in  this  pnxcss 
and  all  eggs  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  defect  are  at 
once  rejected.  The  percentage  of  rejected  eggs  is  re- 
markabl.v  small,  rarely  amounting  to  fifty  per  thousand, 
the  good  eggs  are  sent  to  the  rooms  prepared  to  receive 
them,  where  a  number  of  Chinese  girls  are  employed  to 
break  them  and  to  separate  the  yolk  from  the  white,  plac- 
ing each  into  separate  vessels.  The  white  then  under- 
goes one  of  two  processes;  it  is  either  carefuU.v  cloane<l 
of  all  stray  clots  of  yolk  and  then  put  through  a  course 
of  stirring  in  a  large  vessel  by  means  of  a  heavy  roil  or 
paddle  worked  by  hand,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  drying 
room;  or,  after  being  cleaned,  it  is  run  into  large  vats 
and  allowed  to  ferment,  the  process  of  fermentation  be- 
ing accelerated  by  the  admixture  of  certain  chemicals, 
which  chemicals,  by  the  way,  are  held  by  the  firm  as  .i 
secret.  When  it  is  found  in  drawing  off  that  all  impuri- 
ties have  either  been  deposited  or  thrown  off  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  froth,  and  the  resulting  liquid  is  allnnueii,  as 
clear  as  water,  the  albumen  is  ready  for  the  final  process 
of  drying.  This  is  performed  in  a  series  of  thn-o  rooms, 
each  hotter  than  the  last,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
40  to  50  degrees  Centigrade.  The  albumen  is  run  into 
shallow  tin  pans  about  1  foot  s(|uare,  which  are  placed  in 
ranges  of  shelves  in  the  drying  rooms,  l^'requent  exami- 
nations are  made  to  see  that  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained, and  that  the  process  of  drying  is  sufliciently 
gradual,  uniform  and  complote,  a  period  of  sixty  to  sev- 
enty hours  being  found  necessary  for  that  purpose.  When 
thoroughly  dry  the  albumen,  which  now  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  isinglass  with  a  yellow  tinge,  is,  after  cool- 
ing, placed  in  large,  square  packing  boxes,  lined  with  tin, 
holding  about  400  pounds  each,  and  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment, • 

The  principal  use  for  albumen  is  in  the  preparation  of 
fast  dyes  for  superior  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  and  it  -s 
■shipped  to  England,  German.v  and  France. 

An  inferior  kind  of  albumen,  I  am  informed,  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  from  bullock's  blood  and 
used  for  inferior  goods. 

The  yolk  of  the  eggs,  after  separation  from  the  white, 
is  passed  through  two  sieves— one  coarse  and  one  fine — 
and  is  then  run  off  into  vessels  holding  about  20  pounds 
each,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow,  even-running  liquid  of  the 
consistency  of  rich  cream.  It  is  then  poured  into  Tats 
holding  about  100  pounds,  and  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
salt,  borax,  and  an  unrevealed  chemical  is  then  added  for 
the  purpose  of  preservation.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly 
stirred  until  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  thick  molasses 
and  of  a  dark  orange  color,  and  is  then  poured,  or,  rather 
forced,  through  a  funnel  into  a  cask  holding  about  500 
pounds  net.  It  is  then  read.v  for  shipment.  This  is  used  in 
the  preparation  and  dressing  of  superior  leather  goods, 
and  is  in  much  demand  in  England.  Germany  and 
France. 

No  use  has  yet  been  found  for  the  empty  egg  shells, 
and   they  are  thrown  awav. 


H.VEMOL-IODIDE.— .\  brown  powder,  which  is  not 
absorbed  until  it  reaches  the  duodenum.  It  contains 
lfi.6  per  cent,  of  iodine,  which  is  chiefly  chemically  com- 
bined. The  action  of  ha^mol  iodide  on  the  system  is  not 
more  effectual  than  that  of  potassium  iodide,  but  more 
prolonged. 


LEC^ITIIIN  (Disteanin  -  glycerin  -  phosphoric  -  cholin- 
ester). — A  white  waxy-like  mass,  soh\ble  in  alcohol,  ether 
and  chloroform;  when  mixed  with  water  and  saline  solu- 
tions lecithin  swells  up  to  a  gelatinous  mass  without 
dissolving.  Lecithin  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant phosphorized  constitvient  of  the  nerve  tissu",  and 
is  widcl.v  distributed  throughout  the  pl;int   kingdom. 
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A  Drying- Box  for  Pills,  Etc. 

Working  in  Ciilciilta  fm-  many  nionllis  in  llic  year  with 
air  Tairly  well  salnrated  with  moisture,  it  is  necessarily 
a  matter  of  (lillioully  lo  dry  preparations  by  exposure  to 
air.  A  teak-wooii  box  was  accordingly  constructed,  lined 
with  tin,  and  fitted  with  two  lids,  the  inner  one  being 
coated  along  its  sides  with  felt  and  resting  on  ledges 
similarly  filtcd.  like  the  inner  lid  of  an  ice  chest.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  box  a  nioval)le  tin  tray  was  placed,  which 
contained  a  charge  of  about  25  pounds  well-burned  lime 
in  small  lumps,  the  substances  to  be  dried  being  placed  in 
perforated  zinc  trays,  supported  by  battens  over  the  lime. 

A  desiccating  material  is  perhaps  better  adapted  for 
drying  pills,  even  when  rolatile  oils  are  absent,  than  a 
current  of  warm  air.  If  heat  be  employed  the  pill  is 
heated  throughout,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  mass 
to  become  uniformly  hard.  When  a  drying  agent,  how- 
ever, such  as  lime,  is  used,  it  is  probable  that  as  the  sur- 
face is  first  desiccated,  and  becomes  hard,  moisture  from 
the  interior  of  the  pill  is  with  difficulty  expelled,  and  a 
more  easily  soluble  pill  is  the  result. 

Obviously  for  pills  containing  volatile  oils,  etc.,  the 
drying  box  is  incomparably  superior  to  desiccation  by  ex- 
posure to  air.  In  drying  pills  containing  camphor  or  vol- 
atile oils  in  the  drying  box  tlio  following  expedients 
might  also  be  advantageously  adopted  to  still  further 
save  loss  from  volatilization.  Place  in  the  drying  box  a 
shallow  dish  containing  the  volatile  oil.  etc.,  present  in 
the  pill.  The  air  span  of  the  drying  box  would  consf- 
quently  be  rapidly  saturated  by  the  easy  evaporation  of 
this  oil.  etc.,  and  loss  from  the  pill  mass  checked.  ((_'.  .1. 
H.  Warden,  in  Ph.  Jr.) 

Note  on  a  Sample  of  Scammony.* 
By  I.  W.  TIIOJISOX. 
Some  time  ago  a  parcel  was  handed  to  me  marked 
"Scammonium."  accompanied  by  a  statement  that  it 
contained  84.804  per  cent,  of  scammonin,  and,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake,  gave  the  chemical  formula,  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  representing  that  body,  C.HjjO,,. 
It  was  said  to  Ix?  of  German  origin.  A  very  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  sample  so  completely  belied  its  certifi- 
cate of  character  that  I  concluded  it  could  hardly  claim 
more  than  a  very  remote  relationship  with  scammony.  I 
submit  the  result  of  my  examination  of  it. 

The  sample  consists  of  irregular  broken  pieces,  appar- 
ently portions  of  a  cake,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
greenish-black,  hard  and  horny,  breaking  with  a  resinous 
fracture,  and  very  difficult  to  powder.  On  submitting  it 
to  a  systematic  examination  the  following  results  were 
obtained: 

Per  cent. 

Soluble  in  ether 0.4 

Soluble  in  alccdml   2.0 

Soluble  in   water   42.6 

Starch  and  a  little  cellular  tissue 43.0 

Moisture 12.0 

■      100.0 
It  yielded  2.12  per  cent,  of  ash.  of  which  0.93.  equal 
to  43.G  per  cent.,   was  soluble  in   water.    The  ash  con- 
tained K,  Mg.  Ca,  Fe.  and  Si.  as  carbonate,  sulphate, 
and  a  trace  of  chloride. 

The  water-soluble  porti(ui  was  evidently  gum,  appar- 
ently gum  arable.  The  insoluble  portion  consisted  very 
largely  of  starch,  with  a  small  quantity  of  cellular  tis- 
sue. So  far  as  I  know  the  specimen  is  unique,  and  the 
Germans  must  think  ns  very  gullible  when  they  at- 
tempt to  foist  such  an  article  upon  us  as  scammony. 

■  HAEMOL-BROMIDE.— This  compound  of  b;pm.il 
contains  only  2.7  per  cent,  of  bromine,  which  is  in  a 
state  of  organic  combination,  and  is  so  slowl.v  difTused 
through  the  system  that  long  continued  doses  of  1  to 
2  gm.  do  not  occasion  any  symptoms  of  bromism. 

•Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
B'itian,  beld  in  Edinburgh.  Iteprinted  from  Ph.  Jr. 
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ARTIFICIAL  GLYCERIN.— The  following  artificial 
substitutes  have  bei'n  reported  in  the  Kuropean  market: 
\.  A  solution  of  calcium  chloride  and  glucose.  2.  A  so- 
lution of  calcium  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride.  3. 
A  solution  of  calcium  chloride  in  water. 


I'Al'AW  MILK  POWDER  is  obtained  fn.m  ihe  pa- 
p;iy  melon,  or  carica  papaya  by  scarifying  the  melon 
and  collecting  the  juice,  which  runs  in  pans.  The  juice 
is  then  taken  from  the  pans,  laid  on  flat  surfaces  in  the 
sunlight  until  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  when  it  is 
passed  through  a  sieve  feu-  the  removal  of  mechanical 
impurities.  In  this  condition,  says  General  Appraiser 
Wilkinson,  of  this  port,  it  is  packed  in  tins  and  ex- 
ported (imported),  to  1h'  manufactureii  into  various  me- 
dicinal preparations,  such  as  papoid.  iiapaine,  papayo- 
line,  carica  papaya,  caroid  and  other  forms  of  vegetable 
p.jisiu. 

ERYTHUUL-TETRA-MTRATE.— According  to  E. 
.Merck  this  is  a  nitrated  product  of  the  tetra-atomic  al- 
cohol erythrit  (C,H,„0,).  a  derivative  of  erythrin,  which 
occurs  in  many  lichens,  such  as  the  Rocella  family.  This 
nitrated  product  forms  large  scales,  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  readily  in  alcohol,  melt  at  Cl°  C  and  like 
uitro-glycerin,  explodes  readily  when  struck  or  rapidly 
heated.  Medicinally,  eryihrol  nitrate  is  employed  like 
a  my  I  nitrite,  or  nitro-glycerin,  also  because  of  its  ex- 
plosive properties  care  must  i)e  exercised  in  handling. 
Given  i,n  tablets,  each  containing  0.03  gra.  of  the  sub- 
stance, one  to  two  of  these  constituting  a  dose,  which 
may  be  rei>eated  after  four  to  six  hours. 


THE  INDIA  RUBREK  INDUSTRY.— R.  Robine  (in 
Rev.  Chim.  Ind..  .Jr.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.)  says  that  the  best 
(lualities  of  India  rublier  are  still  those  collected  in  the 
ilistricts  surrounding  the  River  Amazon.  But  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  African  and  Asiatic  brands 
entered  the  market.  Para  rubber  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  highest  quality  among  the  different  brands. 
Its  loss  in  washing  is  from  10  to  IC  per  cent.  N'egrohead 
loses  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  Matto  Grosso,  which  ap- 
proaches Para  in  purity,  loses  only  about  10  per  cent. 
in  washing.  Pernambuco.  Maranhain,  and  Bahia  lose 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Ceara.  a  very  good  brand,  loses 
about  20  per  cent.  The  losses  on  purifying  the  African 
qualities  are  generally  considerably  higher.  The  Asiatic 
brands,  which  at  one  time  used  to  be  of  high  quality  and 
very  plentiful,  have  of  late  years  deteriorated  in  quality 
and  suffered  a  considerable  reduction  in  quantity,  owing 
to  the  reckless  methods  adopted  for  their  collection.  The 
purificatiou  of  the  crude  india-rubber  is  effected  by  first 
treating  it  in  hot  water  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  then  cutting  it  into  slices,  which  are  subjected  to  a 
repeated  passage  between  friction  rollers  upon  which  a 
supply  water  is  flowing.  The  honeycombed  sheets  thus 
obtained  are  dried  in  a  hot-air  stove.  The  dry  sheets  are 
then  given  solidity  and  homogeneity  by  treatment  in  the 
masticator  or  between  a  horizontal  pair  of  steam-heated 
friction  rollers.  Continuous  rubber  sheets  may  be  ob- 
tained by  three  different  methods,  and  are  accordingly 
described  as  cut  sheets,  rolled  sheets  and  spread  sheets 
respectively.  India  rubber  tubing  is  produced  by  pressing 
the  india-rubber  through  a  nozzle,  in  the  center  of  which 
a  fixed  core  is  arranged.  The  tubes  so  produced  are  laid 
in  flat  spirals  on  chalk  beds,  and  are  in  this  state  vulcan- 
ized. India  rubber  threads,  of  square  cross-section  are 
manufactured  by  cutting  India  rubber  sheets  by  means  of 
suitable  cutting  machines.  Threads  of  circular  cross- 
section  are  obtained  by  pressing  India  rubber  sheets,  or 
dough,  into  suitable  moulds  which  are  heated  to  the 
required    temperature.     India    rubber   toy   balls    are  pro- 
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ilucfil  by  cuttiug  india  rubber  sheets  into  spherical  sej?- 
meuts,  which  are  cemented  together  with  indiii  rubber 
solution.  Before  finally  closing  the  body  so  formed,  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonium  carbonate  is  introduced  into 
it.  and  the  opening  closed  with  a  small  disc  of  india  rub- 
lior.  The  body  thus  formed  is  placcil  in  a  mould  and  gem- 
ly  heated,  whereupon  the  dissociating  ammonium  carbo- 
nate distends  the  ball.  India  rubber  belting  is  obtained 
by  coating  stout  cotton  cloth  on  both  sides  with  india 
rubber  solution.  Several  of  these  fabrics  are  then  united 
b.v  pressure,  and  subsequently  the  whole  is  covered  over 
with  india  rubber  sheets.  Insulated  electric  cables  are 
manufactured  by  india  rubber  tape  wound  round  the 
strajjds  to  be  insulated.  These  tapes  arc  held  in  posi- 
tion by  similar  strips  of  cotton  cloth  lapped  ou  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  cables  are  then  vulcanized  in  a 
closed  vulcauizer.  The  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires 
is  carried  out  by  cutting  strips  of  india  rubber  sheet  of 
a  length  corresponding  to  the  eircumference  of  the 
wheels,  but  successively  decreasing  in  width.  These 
strips  are  then,  in  the  order  of  their  widths,  cemented  one 
upon  the  other,  so  that  the  central  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  first  forms  also  the  axis  of  the  whole  fabric.  The 
whole  is  then  steam  vulcanized.  The  ends  of  the  band 
so  obtained  are  then  joined  together.  For  the  purpose  of 
vulcanization,  from  7  to  15  per  cent,  of  sulphur  are  gen- 
erally used,  but  only  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  combine  with 
the  india  rubber.  The  different  vulcanization  processes 
employed  are:  (1)  Vulcanization  in  a  bath  of  molten  sul- 
phur. (2)  Steam  vulcanization.  (3)  Dry  heat  vulcaniza- 
tion. (4)  Cold  vulcanization.  (5)  Vapor  vulcanization. 
The  first  of  these  processes  is  practically  obsolete;  the 
second  is  largely  employed  for  the  vulcanization  of  india 
rubber  goods  of  various  descriptions;  the  third  process  is 
extensively  used,  especially  for  the  vulcanization  of 
waterproof  cloth..  The  temperature  in  these  processes 
is  170°  C.  The  fourth  of  the  above  processes  is  chietly 
used  for  the  vulcanization  of  waterproof  cloth  and  of  thin 
india  rubber  sheets.  The  process  is  carried  out  by  treat- 
ing the  articles  to  be  vulcanized  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phur monochloride  in  carbon  disulphide  or  benzine.  In 
the  fifth  process,  the  goods  to  be  vulcanized  are  exposed 
to  the  vapor  of  sulphur  monochloride,  either  b.v  itself 
or  in  conjunction  with  gaseous  nitric  acid,  or  nitric  or 
nitrous  oxide. 


^^ 


CONTAINER  STOPPERS  FOR  HYGROSCOPIC 
LIQUIDS  OU  PO\\T)ERS.— This  patented  stopper  is, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  hollow  inside,  serving  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  such  desieeants  as  caustic  potassa,  calcium 
chloride,  phosphoric  oxide,  etc.;  when  placed  in  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  the  stopper  is  covered  with  a  closely  fitting 
cap.  This  arrangement  is  adapted  for  all  hygroscopic 
liquids  or  deliquescent  salts,  also  for  preserving  fluids 
■which  give  off  unpleasant  odors  or  fumes  in  moist  air, 
such  as  butyric  acid,  valeric  acid,  bromine,  fuming  ni- 
tric acid,  acid  chlorides,  phosphoric  oxide,  chlorides  of 
lihnsphorus.   etc. 


Question  Box 

The  ob/ect  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers  wttM 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  t$ 
oractlcat  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  ctu 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  aa* 
ANOSYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 


Manufacturers  of  Wax  Models. 

(.7.  K.)  Address  J.  R.  Palmenberg's  Sons,  713  Broad- 
way, this  city. 


To  Keep  Wood  from  Warping. 

U''.  B.  N.)  A  formula  for  a  prepaiation  of  this  charac- 
ter was  given  in  I'eply  to  your  former  query  (Waterproof- 
ing Veneers),  this  journal,  Feb.  18,  1897,  page  203.  To 
prevent  moisture  from  penetrating  wood  soak  the  wood 
with  linseed  oil.  A  uniform  layer  of  linseed  oil  is  ap- 
plied, and  as  soon  a.i  the  first  coat  has  become  thoroughly 
dry  the  second  coat  is  laid  on. 


Cannabis  Indica  in  Aqueous  Mixtures. 

(G.  R.  P.)  Extract  of  cannabis  indii  a  is  practically  in- 
soluble ia  aqueous  mixtures,  and  the  precipitation  of  the 
resin  cannot  be  wholly  avoided.  The  National  Formu- 
lary gives  an  approved  formula  for  compound  mixture 
of  chloral  and  potassium  bromide,  iu  which  the  dilficulty 
is  somewhat  overcome  by  the  use  of  tincture  of  quillaja, 
which  lioKls  the  resin  in  suspension. 

Tanners'  OH. 

(J.  C.)  Tanners'  oil  is  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  livers  of  the  codfish  by  boiling 
after  that  portion  of  the  oil  suitable  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses has  been  removed.  Other  oils  arc  extensively  used 
by  tanners  and  curriers  in  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
such  as  the  oils  of  various  kinds  of  fish,  the  seal,  shark, 
whale,  etc.  Train  oil  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
Avhale  oil,  but  under  it  are  also  included  oils  from  the 
seal,  cod,  shark,  and  other  fish  of  a  like  nature. 


Icbthyol. 

(C.)  Ichthyol  as  a  therapeutic  agent  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  medical  fraternity  by  Dr.  P.  G.  Unua, 
Director  of  the  Dermatologic  Hospital  at  Hamburg 
(Monatshefte  fur  praktische  Dermatologic,  1S82,  328).  It 
is  prepared  from  a  peculiar  mineral  oil  obtained  from 
certain  fossil  deposits  found  iu  the  Tyrol,  supposed  to 
be  derived  principally  from  fish— whence  its  name.  It  is 
not  manufactured  in  this  country,  though  the  process  is 
covered  by  U.  S.  patent  No.  318,602,  dated  May  26,  1885. 
We  are  unable  to  give  statistics  showing  the  quantities 
imported.  It  is  dutiable  as  a  medicinal  preparation 
under  paragraph  60  of  the  present  tariff  act,  i.  e.,  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 


Extract  Vanilla. 

(H.  W.  S.)  The  Era  Formulary  is  authority  for  these: 
(1).  Vanilla,  good  quality,  1  ounce,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  triturate  with  2  ounces  of  coarse  granulated  sugar. 
Place  in  a  percolator  and  throw  ou  dilute  alcohol  until 
a  pint  of  tincture  has  passed;  add  this  to  1  pint  simple 
syrup  and  mix. 

(2).  Take  1  pound  of  vanilla  beans,  long,  of  good 
tiavor,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  bruise  in  a  mortar;  ma- 
cerate the  same  in  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  shaking 
occasionally  for  two  weeks;  then  transfer  to  a  percola- 
tor, and  add  gradually  sufficient  dilute  alcohol  to  make 
two  pints  of  finished  extract.  Caramel  may  be  used  for 
coloring  liquids  of  this  character  a  deep  brown. 


Stomach   Bitters. 

(G.  R.  P.)  See  formulas  in  this  journal,  Dec.  10,  1896, 
page  761.    Here  are  two  others: 

(1).  Comminute  %  ounce  each  of  speedwell,  mint,  balm, 
wormwood,    arum    root,    zedoary,    calttmus  root,   small 
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ponii'Kr.iiuitcs,  iniiiway  siimI  :iii<I  <'iniiiiiiiiiii-.  rmir  over 
them  l-7l  qunrls  whiskoy  ami  iiia<-.Tat<-  tin-  niixturo  for 
ten  dnys  in  a  warm  plncr.  with  fmnuiil  shakings  in  tlu- 
mcontinip.  Tlicii  i>r<  ss  the  luiucir  onl.  tiltrr,  ami  pnt  it 
in  lidttK's. 

(2).  riissdlvc  i;il  iliups  iif  nil  of  (pianjri'  pi'cl.  4(1  each  nl" 
oils  of  ealanins.  aiiKeli<-a.  canlaiiKini.  wiu-nnvood,  Binger 
nnd  niiirjorani.  ami  "J  Huid  drams  of  essence  of  oognai- 
in  1%  gallons  of  reetitied  spirit:  sweeten  the  solution  with 
5Vj  pounds  of  sugar  dissolved  in  1'/..  gallons  of  water, 
and  filter. 


Repollshlng  Magalfylag  Glasses 

(S.  W.  K.)  Ill  tlic  pnu-i'ss  of  iii:iiiiil':iitiirc  lenses  are 
polished  by  means  of  rouge  in  molds  of  piteh  or  on  a 
cloth.  This  wo'-U  is  always  done  l>y  e.-cperienced  work- 
men, and  it  VJ.  almost  useless  for  an  inexperienced  per- 
son to  attempt  to  polish  a  lens  without  <loiiig  it  injury. 
I..enses  may  he  cleaneil.  however,  with  a  very  soft  cha- 
mois, or.  if  greasy,  they  may  he  wiped  with  a  little 
tissue  paper  wet  with  weak  alkali.  This  treatment 
should  l>e  pursued  as  rarely  as  jiossihle.  Sometimes  pho- 
tographic lenses  are  polished  with  a  paste  made  of 
|iutty  powder,  or  very  tine  rouge  and  Avater.  and  then 
ruhhing  briskly  with  the  point  of  the  linger  or  side  of  the 
hand.  Whether  you  can  pursue  a  similar  course  with 
the   lens   of  your   instrument    is   a   (iuesti(Ui.     Rouge   for 

polishing  may  1 btaiiml   from   almost  any  jeweler  or 

dealer  in  uiatheniatical  iiistniiiK  nts. 

Extract  of  Strawberry. 
(H.  W.  S.)  {\)  Bruise  4V-!  pounds  of  strawberries;  pour 
3  (luarts  of  alcohol  over  the  mass:  let  it  stand  for  some 
time  and  filter.     The  proiluit  will  make  about  a  gallon 
of  the  extract. 

(2)  Butrvric  ether 4  ounces 

Acetate  of  aniyl  2  ounces 

Formic  ether 1  dram 

Aldehvde   1  dram 

Extract  of  orris   8  ounces 

Oil  of  rose fi  drops 

( )enanthic  ether .  ■  .   1  ounce 

(rlvcerin   4  ounces 

Cologne  spirit  4.S  ounces 

AVater IC  ounces 

Solution  of  cochineal,  q.  s. 
Caramel,   q.    s.. 
Mix  the  water  and  glycerin,  and  to  the  mixture  add 
enough    solution   of   cochineal   and   caramel   to   give   the 
color  desired.     In  the  alcohol  dissolve  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  mix  with  the  aqueous  solution  first  made. 

Copying  Inks  tor  Use  with  Gelatine  Pad. 

Blue. 

(S.  W.  T.)  Heat  in  a  suitable  vessel,  with  constant 
stirring.  10  parts  by  weight  of  aniline  blue,  soluble  in 
water,  10  of  glycerin,  and  50  to  100  of  water. 
Solution  takes  place  immediately,  and,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  used,  an  ink  is  obtained  which 
permits  the  taking  of  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of 
copies.  On  account  of  its  fluidity,  says  Lehner.  the  fin- 
est pen  drawings  may  be  executed  witli  this  ink,  and 
copies  of  them  taken  by  means  of  the  hektograph. 
Methyl  Violet. 

Meth.vl  violet  10  parts  by  weight,  dilute  acetic  acid  5. 
alcohol  (00  per  cent.l  10,  water  10,  glycerin  5.  Heat 
the  ingredients  in  a  glass  flask  to  from  122°  to  140°  F. 
for  two  hours,  and  then  filter  the  solution  through  flan- 
nel. 

Red. 

Diamond  fuchsine  10  parts,  alcohol  10  parts,  glycerin 
10  parts,  water  50  parts. 

Green. 

Aniline  blue,  soluble  in  water.  10  parts;  picric  acid,  10 
parts;  alcohol  (90  per  cent.l,  30  parts;  glycerin,  10  p.<irts: 
water.  30  parts. 

Ordinary  ink  may  be  made  into  a  copying  ink  by  the 
addition  of  some  hygroscopic  substance,  such  as  sugar. 


<h-\trin.  grape  sugar  (glucose),  or  small  ipiantilies  of 
calcium  <-hloride.  Two  formulas  for  inks  of  this  char- 
acter were  published  in  this  journal,  Aug.  27,  1S!»(>.  p. 
27(;.     See  also  this  journal.  March  11,  189",  page  304. 


Eye  Remedies. 

(.1.    K.I 

Salve. 

(ll    Villow   mercuric  oxide ]">  grains 

I'lliohitum    2  ounces 

Cold  iir>am  mav  lie  substituted  for  the  petrolatum. 

(2)   Morphine  sulphate I'-j  grains 

Biiizoic   acid    4  grains 

Ammoniated  mercury   48  grains 

Zinc    oxhle     (14  grains 

White   wax    (>4  grains 

Spermaceti 102  grains 

( ilivc  oil   ">12  grains 

( lil    rosemary    1  drop 

Kye  Lotion. 

(1 1  Bori<-  acid   12  grains 

( 'amphor  water    3  ounces 

.Mix   and  filter. 

r_'l   Wine  of  opium 2  drams 

/.ill.-   sulphate    2il  grams 

1  listilled    water    '/•.■  pmt 

Mackenzie's  Lotion. 

13)  Corrosive  sublimate   1  grain 

Ammonium   chloride   •>  grains 

Cochini-al   W2  grains 

Alc(diol   1  fi-  dram 

Watt  r   8  fl.  ounces 

Mix.   allow  to  stand  twelve  hours,   and  filter. 


Powdered  Magaeslum  and  Aluminum  tor  Flash  Lights. 

(W.  J.  H.)  The  magnesium  and  aluminum  powders 
directed  in  the  formulas  for  flash-light  powders,  this 
jcmrnal,  March  18.  1S97.  page  333,  are  not  i>owdered 
salts  of  these  metals,  as  you  suppose,  but  they  are  the 
metals  reduced  to  the  powdered  state,  \\nien  heated  in 
the  air  magnesium  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  dazzling 
white  light,  which  is  very  rich  in  actinic  or  chemically 
active  rays.  On  account  of  this  property  it  is  employed 
in  photography,  for  signalling  purposes,  and  in 
liyrotechny.  Powdered  aluminum  pos.sesses  similar 
properties,  and  it  is  said  (Woodbury)  to  give  a  more  bril- 
liant light  than  magnesium,  and  to  he  free  from  the 
obnoxious  vapors  visually  produced.  He  gives  this  form- 
ula; Powdered  aluminum.  30  parts;  potassium  chlorate, 
70  parts.  After  mixing,  the  compound  should  be  handled 
carefully,  as  there  is  always  danger  of  explosion.  The 
aluminum  powder  should  be  heated  to  drive  away  all 
greasy  matters.  A  compound  containing  both  magne- 
sium and  aluminum  is  this  one;  Potassium  chlorate,  70 
parts;  potassium  perchlorate.  40  parts;  magnesium,  45 
parts;  aluminum.  20  parts.  Powder  each  separately  and, 
after  careful  admixture,  make  up  into  small  cartridges. 
A  small  tuft  of  gun  cotton  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
acts  as  a  fuse. 


Grafting  Salve  [Wax: 

(L.  M.  R.t 

1 1 1  Pine   resin    50  parts 

Tallow 10  parts 

Turpentine   5  parts 

Al.cdiol.  90*   5  parts 

The  resin  is  melted  in  an  iron  vessel.  The  turpentine 
is  added,  next  the  tallow,  and  finally  the  90  per  cent, 
alcohol.     Stir  tho  ingredients  thoroughly  and  cool. 

i2l   Pitch 4  ounces 

Resin    4  ounces 

I.,ard    2  ounces 

Beeswax    2  ounces 

Melt  over  a  slow  fire. 

(3)  A  good  grafting  wax  can  be  made  by  melting  to- 
gether .50  pounds  resin.  10  pounds  beeswax,  and  1  gal- 
lon raw  linseed  oil.  As  soon  as  the  resin  and  the  wax 
are  melted,  dip  one  pint  at  a  time  into  a  bucket  of  cold 
water,  keeping  it  away  from  the  bucket  with  a  stick. 
As  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  stretch  with  slightly  greased 
hands.  If  the  wax  is  to  be  used  in  ver.v  warm  weather, 
a  little  less  oil  and  beeswax  will  be  better. 
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The  Scienlilic  Amorknu  (■.vcloiiciihi  of  Receipts  is  au- 
(lioi-ily  for  tlie  following  furiinila  for  a  liimiil  fii'iifting 
coiiiiposilion: 

(4)  Melt  1  pound  rosin  with  1  poiiiul  lallnw,  ami.  when 
niixi'd  remove  from  (lie  stove  and  allow  it  to  cool  until 
a  scum  bcRius  to  form.  Then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  tur- 
pentine. Replace  on  the  stove,  and  add  7  omuci's  at  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  alcohol  and  1  pari  water,  slirrini; 
briskly,  and  takins  care  that  the  alcohol  ilocs  not  liuni. 
ns  it  will  if  too  hot.  Stir  till  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 
keep  corked,  and  apply  with  a  lirnsh.  If  it  gets  too  hard, 
remelt,  and  api)ly  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  and  alcohol 
and  water.   It  hardens  after  applying. 

Remedies  for  Daadruff. 

(J.  K.)  A  goiMl  deal  in  the  way  of  iirevcntive  treat- 
ment of  danilriifl'  can  lie  acc'dinidishcd  hy  the  proper 
<>aro  of  the  scalp  and  iif  the  general  health,  and  the 
nearer  the  body  can  he  kept  to  the  standard  of  healtli 
b.v  means  of  bathing,  exercise  and  good  diet,  the  less 
likely  is  dandruff  to  develop.  It  is  important,  too.  that 
local  measures  be  sui>plcmented.  iu  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, by  intern.il  treatment  to  render  the  cure  perma- 
nent. This  treatment  must  lie  along  the  lines  marked 
out  by  a  comiwtent  physician,  whom  you  should  consult. 
Following  are  some  formulas  for  local  application: 

(1)   Resorcin 5  to     10  parts 

("astor   (dl    4r>  parts 

Alcohol    l.'iO  parts 

Balsam  of  I'eru 0.5  part 

Rub  in  daily  w  ith  a  piece  of  flannel. 

(2|  Eau  dc  C(dogne 1  dram 

Sulphurous  aciil    2  drams 

(Jlycerin   I   ounce 

I>istilled  water   4  ounces 

Brush  into  the  hair  each  day'. 

(.")  Caustic  potash   S  grains 

Phenic  acid   24  grains 

I/anolin 4  drams 

Cocoanut  oil   4  drams 

Rub   into   the  scalp   morning  and   evening. 

(4)  Balsam   Peru    Va  dram 

B-naphthol    1  dram 

I/anolin (i  drams 

Benzoated  lard    2  drams 

(.5)  The  head  should  be  first  well  washed  with  hot 
Tvater  and  alcohol  soap.  Alcohol  soap  consists  of  2 
ounces  of  soft  soap  (made  from  olive  oil),  \<2  ounce  al- 
cohol and  10  minims  oil  of  lavender.  The  soap  is  after- 
ward washed  away  with  plenty  of  hot  water  and  the 
head  thoroughl.v  dried  with  a  warm  cloth.  Then  thor- 
oughly and  firmly  rub  into  the  scalp  a  glyeerole  of  tan- 
nin, strength  from  10  to  30  grains  to  the  ounce,  accord- 
ing to  the  gravit.v  of  the  case.  If  the  tannin  fails,  re- 
sorcin may  be  tried.  The  process  should  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  week  as  required.  After  total  removal 
of  the  dandruff  appl.v  dail.v  a  dressing  of  carbolic  oil  con- 
taining 1  ounce  olive  oil.  10  grains  of  absolute  phenol  and 
1  dram  oil  of  cinnamon,  warm  together  and  decant. 


Mucilage  or  Paste  for  Labels. 

(M.  V.  C.I  The  Era  Furmulary  gives  these: 
(1)  Rye  tiour  4  ounces 


Powdered  a  hi 


Rub  to  a  smooth  paste  with  S  ounces  of  cold  water, 
strain  through  a  cheese  cloth  and  pour  into  1  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Continue  heat  until  tliiekened  to  suit. 
When  nearly  cold,   add: 

Glycerine   1  ounce 

Oil  of  cloves  30  drops 

This  is  suitable  for  tin  or  wood  boxes,  or  bottles,  and 
keeps  sweet  for  a  long  time. 

(2)  Gum   tragacanth    1  ounce 

Gum  arable  4  ounces 

Dissolve   in 

Water 1  pint 

Strain,  and  add 

Thymol   14  grains 

Suspended  iu 

Glycerine 4  ounces 

Add   water  to   make 2  [lints 


Thi.s  makes  a  thin  paste,  suitable  for  labeling  bottles, 
tin  or  wooden  boxes,  or  for  any  other  purpose  paste  is 
usually  called  for.  It  makes  a  good  exciiiicnt  for  pill 
masses,  and  does  nicely  for  emulsions,  the  very  small 
percentage  of  thymol  not  being  of  any  conse(iuence. 
This  paste  will  keep  sweet  indefinitely,  the  thymol  pre- 
venting fernK'ntation.  It  will,  on  standing,  si'parate, 
but  a  single  shake  will  mix  it  suHieiently  for  use. 
I.'!!.  Postage  Stamp  Mucilage. 
Dissolve  1  pint  of  gum  dextrin  in  a  iiitit  of  boiling 
water,  strain  through  Hannel  and  add  2  ounces  of  acetic 
acid.  When  nearly  cold  add  4  ounces  of  alcohol,  stir 
constantly,  and  finally  add  enough  w.iriii  water  to  make 
1  quart. 

Standard  Adhesive  iliuilage. 

(4)   (Jnin   arable  in   fine   powder S  ounces 

(Ilucose    2  pounds 

Boiling   w;ater    20  H.  ounces 

Aceti<'   acid    1   ounce 

Dissolve  the  gum  arable  in  the  water,  then  adil  the 
glucose,  and  bring  the  whole  to  a  good  boil,  stirring 
well.  Remove  from  the  fire,  and,  lastly,  add  the  acetic 
acid. 


Wlae  of  Beet  and  Iron. 

(C  S.  D.I  The  Xalioual  Furiii alary  preparation  is  a 
good  one.     Here  are  formulas  for  some  others: 

(1)  Iron  pho.sphate,  U.   S.  P 32  grains 

Water 1  tl.  ounce 

Syrup 2  fl.  ounces 

Tincture  fresh  orange  peel  (2(t*).  ..      1   fl.  ounce 

Sherry  wine,  enough  to  make ](>  fl.  ounces 

Hydra  ted  peroxide  of  iron U  tr.  ounces 

Mix  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  with  the  tincture  of 
orange  and  sherry  wine,  and  allow  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  agitating  occasionall.v.  Filter  and  test  for  ab- 
sence of  tannin  with  tinctiTre  of  ferric  chloride.  If  free 
from  tannin  add  beef  and  iron,  previously  dissolved  in 
prescribed  amounts,   hot. 

(2)  Extract   of   beef 4  ounces  av. 

Phosphate  of  iron   045  grains 

Stronger  white  wine 52  fl.  ounces 

Syrup   8  fl.  ounces 

Tincture  of  fresh  orange  peel S  fl.  ounces 

Allspice,   powdered    50  grains 

Cloves,  powdered 15  grains 

Water,  enough  to  make 5  pints 

I>issolve  the  extract  of  beef  in  a  part  of  the  water,  and 
the  phosphate  of  iron  in  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
using  heat  if  necessary.  Mix  the  solutions,  add  the  wine, 
then  the  tincture  of  orange  peel  and  the  spices,  macerate 
for  four  days  and  filter. 

(3)  Extract  of  beef 250  grains 

t'itrate  of  iron  and  ammonium.  ..  .250  grains 

Simple  elixir   4  ounces 

Angelica  wine,  enough  to  make.  ...      1  pint 

Dissolve  the  extract  of  beef  in  8  ounces  of  the  wine, 
and  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium  in  a  little  hot 
water;  mix  the  solution,  add  the  simple  elixir,  and  finally 
enough  wine  to  make  the  whole  measure  1  pint.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  a  few  day.s,  then  filter. 

(4)  Extract  of  beef 2  tr.  ounces 

Phosphate  of  iron  (soluble  scale).  .  41/2  tr.  ounces 

Tincture  of  orange 2  fl.  ounces 

Essence  of  lemon   ',■>  fl.  ounce 

Syrup    (simple)    20  fl.  ounces 

Alcohol 21  fl.  ounces 

Hot.  water,  q.  s. 

Wine   (native),   to   make 128  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  extract  of  beef  and  the  phosphate  of  iron, 
each  separately,  in  about  S  ounces  or  more  of  hot  water. 
Mix  the  solutions,  and  when  cold  add  native  wine,  tinc- 
ture of  orange  and  essence  of  lemon,  and  filter.  To  the 
filtrate  add  the  syrup  and  alcohol  previously  mixed. 


NEW  PRODUCT  FOR  DENATURING  ALCOHOL. 

—This  is  the  tri-hydrate  of  ethyl  sulphydrate  obtained 
by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  barium  sulphide 
with  etliyl  sulphovenate.  This  substance  is  apparently 
in  no  way  to  be  .separated  from  alcohol,  when  once 
mixed  with  it.  Five  grams  of  this  mixed  with  10  per 
cent,  mercaptan  will  denature  a  hectoliter  of  alcohol.^ 
Br.  &  Col.   Dr. 
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DR.    BCCLBS  AND    PASKOLA. 

TWO   LAWYKKS  WOKKY  THU  AUTIIUK  i)K  AN  ALLEGKD 
LlIJKI,   WITH   IIAHI)  yUKSTIONS. 

"This  is  a  lilnokiiiailing  conspiracy  to  discredit  me 
with  the  public,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Uohert  G.  Kcclcs,  at 
the  close  of  a  throe  daj-s'  examination  in  the  I'askola 
case  before  Commissioner  C.  A.  Molloy,  at  33  Wall 
street,  New  York,  on  Monday.  "I  denounce  the  question 
just  put  to  me  as  a  discourteous  and  vile  slander." 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  said  his  inquisitor,  General 
Thomas  E.  rowill,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  "answer  my 
question." 

"No,  sir,  I  did  not  go  to  Detroit  to  learn  how  to  iden- 
tify Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  goods  in  order  to  recommend 
them  to  the  t'nited  Stales  Indian  Commission." 

Dr.  Rceles  was  in  a  fury.  He  had  often  been  made 
angry  during  the  exhaustive  examination  which  Dr.  A\'. 
.T.  O'SuUivan.  the  nu'dieo-legal  expert,  had  given  him. 
but  never  l>efore  had  he  turned  pale  and  shown  such 
excitement  as  he  did  now. 

"I  want  to  go  on  record,"  continued  the  witness, 
"that  when  my  articles  exposing  Paskola  -were  first  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Kussell  called  upon  me  at  my  home  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  threatened  to  bring  up  this  very  matter  against 
me,  and   I  defied   him." 

Such  was  the  clima.K  of  an  examination  which  hail 
been  full  of  s<'nsalional  features.  It  began  on  Friday 
at  It  o"cliKk,  when  Dr.  O'Sullivan  tried  to  find  out,  as 
he  himself  jiut  it,  liow  much  Dr.  Kccles  knew  about 
medicine.  The  result,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  O'Sullivan 
to  the  witness,  was  that  he  discovered  that  Dr.  Eccles 
had  at  all  events  a  forensic  mind. 

The  examination  was  conducted  at  the  office  of  Mc- 
Carthy &  Baldwin,  at  a  long  table,  around  which  were 
grouped  the  parties  interested.  Besides  those  already 
named  there  were  Frederick  S.  Waite,  of  New  York, 
counsel  for  Scott  &  Bowne;  Charles  Case,  of  Ohio,  and 
Dr.  F.  B.  McNeal,  formerly  Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio, 
one  of  the  defendants.  .Joseph  H.  Choate,  personal  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Bowne,  who  had  appeared  at  previous  exam- 
inations,  was   not   present. 

At  the  beginning  Mr.  Case  had  objected  to  Dr.  Eccles 
being  examined  as  a  witness,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  named  as  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  Ohio  suit. 
General  Powell,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  Dr.  Ec- 
cles was  reall.v  a  defendant,  since  he  had  not  been  served 
with  any  papers  in  the  case.  "And  I  may  state  now," 
said  the  General,  "that  he  will  not  be  made  a  party 
to   the   case  unless  he   voluntarily  appears.     We   don't 

care    anything    about 
him." 

Commissioner  Molloy 
finally  decided  that  Dr. 
Eccles'  examination  might 
go  on,  since  a  person  is 
not  a  party  to  a  suit  until 
served  with  papers. 

In  answer  to  questions 
by  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  Dr. 
Eccles  gave  as  his  voca- 
I  tion  that  of  physician  and 
editor.  He  said  he  had 
been  educated  at  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital, 
where  he  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  in 
1881.  He  said  that  away  back  in  1865  or  1866  he  had 
pursued  an  independent  course  in  chemistry  in  Glas- 
gow, under  the  tutorage  of  Professor  Ramsay,  now  of 
the  universitv  of  that  place.  Besides  the  degree  of  M. 
D.,  he  had  had  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  conferred  upon  him 
tjy  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  which  he  was 
at  one  time  dean. 


W.  J.  O'Sullivan. 


In  answer  to  questions  he  gave  a  long  list  of  scientific, 
meilieal  and  pharmaceutical  societies  of  which  he  wa> 
a  member.  Among  them  he  nu'ntione<l  the  Kings  County 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  on  Dr.  O'Sullivun's  inquir- 
ing whether  he  was  at  present  a  member  of  that  society, 
he  reiilied  that  he  was  not.  lie  testified  that  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Brooklyn,  and  had  a  chemical  labora- 
tory at  his  home.  No.  I'Jl  Dean  street,  at  which  he  hail 
been  accustomed  to  work  a  portion  of  each  day  until 
the  present  year.  He  testified  that  he  was  editor  of  the 
American  Medico-Surgical  Bulletin,  a  publication  in 
which  he  supposed  Merck  iV:  (,'o.  to  he  interested,  al- 
thongli  he  had  no  direct  knowledge  on-  that  point.  He 
denied  that  he  owned  a  drug  store,  but  admitted  that 
his'  wife  did,  and  that  he  assisted  her  to  .some  extent 
in  the  management  of  it.  The  store  is  located  at  111 
Smith  street.  Brooklyn.  He  testified  th.it  in  1894  he  ex- 
amined I'askola  in  his  labnratory,  taking  notes  of  thl^ 
various  test  reactions,  but  that  he  did  not  know  where 
such  notes  were  now.  He  kept  them  only  until  he  had 
finished  the  work  and  written  certain  pap(>rs  upon  it. 
He   said   that   an   article    wiiicli    appeared    in    the   .lune, 


Charles  A    Molloy. 

1894,  number  of  the  Druggists  Circular  practically  em- 
bodied the  results  of  those  tests. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Case  objected  to  this  whole  line  of 
examination,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  irrelevant,  in- 
competent, and  objectionable  for  other  reasons.  The  ob- 
jection was  overruled. 

In  answer  to  questions.  Dr.  Eccles  testified  that  he  had 
read  an  article  before  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  at  Saratoga,  in  May.  1894,  in  which 
he  denounced  Paskola  as  a  preparation  of  glucose  and 
muriatic  acid,  and  described  its  effect  as  deleterious  upon 
the  system  of  any  one  predisposed  to  diabetes.  Both  ar- 
ticles were  read  by  Dr.  O'Sullivan.  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, to  the  witness,  who  was  asked  whether  he  had 
written  them  as  read.  His  invariable  answer  was,  "It 
appears  to  be  right." 

An  article  in  the  New  Y'ork  Medical  Journal,  of  No- 
vember. 1894,  was  also  read,  and  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Eccles  in  the  same  way.  He  testified  that  the  article 
in  the  Druggists'  Circular  had  Wen  written  at  the  in- 
stance of  Benjamin  Lillard,  manager  of  that  publication. 
The  witness  had,  however,  received  a  letter  some  months 
before  that  asked  the  composition  of  Paskola.  and  had 
made  some  incomplete  analyses  at  that  time. 

He  admitted  that  he  had  been  guided  in  his  conclusion 
that  Paskol.a  consisted  principally  of  glucose  from  its 
physical  appearance.  He  said  that  in  appearance  it  was 
suggestive  of  glucose,  being  of  a  pale'  straw  color.  He 
said  that  his  tests  had  been  made  direct  for  glucose, 
and  that  he  had  not  examined  at  that  time  for  any  fer- 
ments. 

The  pttrpose  of  the  prosecution  clearly  was  to  di.s- 
credit  the  witness  as  an  impartial  authority.  One  of  his 
articles  recommended  cod  liver  oil  in  preference  to  glu- 
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Carbolic  Acid  Label. 

'I  he  resolutions  relating  to  the  labeling  of  carbolic 
iicid,  adopted  by  the  Wayne  County  (Mich.)  Medical  So- 
ciety aud  reported  iu  this  journal  last  week,  have  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  suggestion  tluil  the  meu- 
tiou  of  oil  as  an  antidote  bo  discontinued  is  the  point 
of  it  all.  Wo  applied  to  the  medical  society  named  for 
the  wording  of  a  label  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
replace  those  now  in  use.  Here  is  a  portion  of  the  re- 
[ily  received. 

"Any  soluble  sulphate  (and  preferably  magnesii  sul- 
phas! is  tlie  must  perfect  and  effleient  chemical  antidote. 
The  toxic  effects  are  nearly  identical  with  opium  poi- 
soning, and  physiological  antagonists  are  the  same. 
Respii-alorv  stimuhmts  particularly  are  needed.  The 
aim  .was  to  insure  against  the  danger  of  oils,  not  to 
advocate  any  particular  antidote." 

Though  it  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  learn  that  car- 
bolic acid  kills  as  a  narcotic,  not  as  a  corrosive  and 
caustic,  we  have  no  exception  to  the  statement,  but  we 
do  decidedly  object  to  the  loose  statement  in  the  first 
sentence  above  quoted,  "Any  soluble  sulphate;"  this  is 
altogether  too  general,  too  dangerous  for  use  on  a  label. 
Think  of  giving  copper  sulphate  or  zinc  sulphate  (both 
soluble)  or  even  ammonium  sulphate.  At  first  thought 
the  choice  would  appear  limited  to  magnesium  or  so- 
dium sulphate,  for  even  potassium  sulphate,  in  our 
opinion,  wouldn't  be  quite  the  thing.  The  members  of 
the  Wayne  County  society  have  rendered  a  timely 
service  by  their  recommendation  and  they  should  com- 
plete the  work  by  suggesting  the  proper  antidote  with 
specific  instructions  for  printing  on  carbolic  acid  labels. 
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Care  in  Handling  Poisons. 

This  is  poison  season  with  many  people.  Every  Ciire- 
ful  housewife  is  now  considering  questions  of  spring 
house-cleaning,  and  laying  in  supplies  of  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terial, paints  and  varnish  and  soap  and  insecticides  and 
disinfectants  galore.  The  druggist  iirofits  considerably 
from  this  activity,  for  he  sells  the  bed-bug  and  roach 
destroyers,  and  the  moth  balls  and  camphor  to  pack 
away  with  the  winter  clothes.  This  is  all  as  it  should 
be,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  intelligent  business 
interest  which  druggists  display  in  advertising  this  fea- 
ture of  their  business.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the 
matter  which  should  be  well  considered,  the  care  which 
should  be  observed  by  druggist  and  purchaser  in  the 
handling  of  the  various  poisons  now  brought  into  house- 
hold use.  Corrosive  sublimate  for  bugs,  arsenic  for 
rats,  carbolic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  are  aetive,  danger- 
ous poisons.  The  druggisfs  duty  is  to  carefully  label 
such  articles  in  full  observance  of  the  law,  common 
sense  and  safety,  and  the  purchaser  should  be  cautioned 
against  their  improper  use.  In  the  household,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  labels  do  not  become  defaced 
or  effaced,  that  poisonous  liquids  and  solids  are  kept 
apart,  away  from  the  reach  of  children,  and  that  their 
use  be  entrusted  to  only  responsible  and  careful  per- 
sons fully  aware  of  their  nature.  Aside  from  their  poi- 
sonous nature,  some  of  these  spring  cleansers  and  poi- 
sons are  dangerous  because  of  their  spirituous  char- 
acter, being  readily  inflammable,  as  for  instance  bug  de- 
strovers   containing   large   portions   of   alcohol,    naphtha. 
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l)eiizine,  or  turpentine.  This  is  also  the  time  taken  by 
most  of  the  gentler  sex  to  dean  gloves  and  dress  goods 
vitli  naphtha,  etc.  This  is  a  specially  daiigerous  opera- 
lion  near  any  fire  or  liglit;  caution  here  is  not  wasted, 
llousecleauing  tinu^  lias  always  been  looked  upon  by  the 
men  as  a  purgatorial  period  of  the  year,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  theme  for  numy  a  paragraph  by  the  funny 
men.  We  see  how  serious  it  really  is,  when  to  its  incon- 
veniences and  discomforts  may  be  added  the  dangers 
of  fire  and  poison. 


Maine's  New  Pharmacy  Law. 

The  druggists  of  Maine  have  succeeded  in  getting 
their  pharmacy  law  ameuded  and  revised,  and  can  be 
heartily  congratulated  upon  the  result.  For  twenty 
years  the  old  law  has  been  in  effect,  and  because  of  its 
imperfections  the  board  of  pharmacy  has  found  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  keep  Maine  pharmacy  up  to  the 
mark.  The  imperfections  of  the  old  law  are  made  ap- 
parent by  simple  enumeration  of  the  good  features  of  the 
new  act. 

All  applicants  for  registration  must  pass  the  board 
examination;  no  diplomas  will  be  accepted.  No  excep- 
tion is  made,  as  heretofore,  in  favor  of  physicians,  by 
which  their  diplomas  were  made  the  open  sesame.  They'll 
have  to  go  up  for  exam.,  same  as  pharmacy  graduates 
and  everybody  else,  who  really  do  know  something  about 
pharmacy.  This  one  feature  is  a  victory  indeed,  and 
brings  old  down-east  Maine  wav  up  to  the  head  of  the 
procession. 

Another  particularly  significant  provision  of  the 
amended  law  is  that  relating  to  the  country  storekeeper, 
who  hitherto  has  dealt  in  certain  poisons  and  medicines 
of  common  use.  Now  the  sale  of  these  articles  is  lim- 
ited to  registered  pharmacists  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  but  storekeepers  in  places  where  there  are  no 
drug  stores  are  to  be  granted  a  permit,  after  showing 
fitness,  "to  sell  the  usual  medicines  and  poisons  used  as 
home  remedies  and  for  the  necessary  agricultural  pur- 
poses." 

In  various  other  respects  is  the  law  improved,  notably 
in  that  it  will  no  longer  be  almost  an  impossibility,  as 
it  has  been  heretofore,  to  convict  and  punish  violators. 
The  board  is  given  powers  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  which  are  sure  to  result  in  much  of  good  to  the 
druggists  and  the  people  of  Maine. 


The  New  Disinfectant. 

It  is  surprising  as  well  as  interesting  to  observe  how 
we  may  go  on  for  years  in  what  we  deem  full  acquaint- 
ance with  a  person,  or  a  substance,  when  all  at  once 
it  comes  to  us  that  we  have  not  really  known  that  per- 
son or  that  substance  at  all  intimately,  for  a  new  trait 
or  property  is  brought  to  light  which  must  materially 
modify  our  former  conceptions.  In  chemistry  these  sur- 
prises are  quite  frequent.  The  birth  of  syuthetic  or- 
ganic chemistry  was  due  as  much  to  accident  as  design, 
the  discoveiy  that  the  percentage  composition  of  urea  is 
the  same  as  that  of  ammonium  cyanate.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  many  drugs  were  discovered  by  accident, 
einchona,  for  instance,  and  the  sweetening  power  of  sac- 
charin. But  it  is  astonishing  that  we  may  be  familiar 
for  years  with  some  drug  or  chemical,  and  yet  be  ignm- 
ant  of  its  most  important  property.  We  are  just  fiml- 
ing  out  the  value  of  acetylene  as  an  illuminant,  yet  ace- 
tylene is  one  of  the  first  things  the  student  of  cliemistry 
is  asked  to  consider. 

The  incentive  to  these  moralizings  and  this  introduc- 
tion is  found  in  the  old  acquaintance,  formaldeliyde. 
which  has  recently  startled  us  all  iiy  a  display  of  its 
hitherto  unknown  excellencies.  This  article,  under  its 
customary  chemical  name,  formaldehyde,  or  some  one  of 
its  several   trade-marked   appellatives,   is  attracting  uni- 


versal attention  as  a  most  effective  antiseptic,  being 
vaunted  as  superi(U'  to  all  other  for  all-around  purposes. 
l'erhai)s  all  we  are  told  in  its  jiraise  is  not  entirely  war- 
ranted, but  enough  is  proveu  to  establish  its  high  value 
in  this  direction.  Aside  from  individual  and  private  ex- 
ploitation, formaldehyde  has  received  much  ofBcial 
sanction.  Boards  of  Health  and  hospital  authorities  have 
given  it  their  approval,  and  medical  and  pharnniceutical 
p.apers  are  i)riMting  reams  in  its  favor.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  states 
that  investigations  seem  to  show  that  formaldehyde  is 
the  coming  disinfectant.  When  properly  used  it  is  an 
efficient  destroyer  of  germs,  and  its  practical  utility  is 
apparent  because  of  its  simplicity  and  cheapness.  Al- 
though this  disinfectant  is  extremely  deadly  to  all  forms 
of  life,  it  is  not  a  dangerous  disinfectant  to  use;  and 
then  again  it  does  not  injure  clothing,  silver,  etc.,  as  is 
quite  likely  to  be  the  case  with  sulphur  fumes  when  not 
jnopeily  used.  Because  of  its  cheapness  and  simplicity 
the  committee  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  disinfectant 
shouhl  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  every  household,  not 
only  for  killing  germs,  but  to  destroy  carpet  beetles, 
moths,  etc.,  which  are  so  annoying  to  the  housewife,  and 
destructive  to  property.  Formaldehyde  is  a  ga.s  which 
may  be  formed  by  a  partial  burning  of  common  wood- 
alcohol  in  the  presence  of  a  limited  amount  of  air,  and 
passing  the  vapors  over  finely  divided  platinum  or  cop- 
per. Various  burners  for  this  purpo.se  have  been  de- 
vised. 


The  Cost  of  Medicine. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  commented  upon  the  won- 
derful progress  effected  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years,  quoting  some  of  Mr.  Martin- 
dale'.s  most  significant  illustrations.  He  goes  on  to 
show  that  with  the  advance  in  chemical  methods  the 
cost  of  production  has  with  most  drugs  been  greatly 
reduced,  though  this  factor  has  not  in  his  opinion  al- 
ways the  same  bearing  with  regard  to  the  popular  use 
of  medicines  that  it  has  in  commercial  economy;  for  ex- 
ample, quinine  is  not  used  in  a  popular  way  iu  England 
"to  anything  the  extent  that  it  was  when  its  value  was 
five  to  ten  times  what  it  is  tiow.  The  public  and  the 
medical  faculty  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  costli- 
ness of  drugs  at  the  present  time;  when  required  in 
(luantity  or  for  hospital  use,  they  are  witli  few  excep- 
tions supplied  at  much  lower  prices,  as  well  as  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity,  owing  to  more  exteusive  manu- 
facture, commercial  enterprise  and  chemical  ingenuity, 
than  was  possible  twenty-six  years  ago." 

To  this,  however,  he  adds  the  very  fair  conmient  upon 
the  cost  to  the  patient  of  his  medicines  and  the  just  rea- 
son for  the  pharnuicist's  charges:  "But  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution, which  is  not  merely  a  trade  distribution,  has 
to  be  taken  into  consideration;  here  the  comparatively 
small  demand  for  most  of  the  articles  used  in  medicine, 
precludes  the  distributer  or  retailer  from  supplying  them 
to  the  jiulilic  at  a  commensurate  reduction  in  price,  as 
the  judgment  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  medicine 
and  the  care  and  skill  requisite  in  their  manipulation 
have  necessitated  the  careful  and  scientific  training  of 
those  who  deal  in  them.  Hence  his  remuneration  is  not 
for  material  supplied  but  for  special  service  rendered, 
and  is  therefore  in  many  erases  out  of  proportion  to  the 
actual  commercial  value  of  his  commodities.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  simple  sale  of  drugs,  though  the  argument 
is  nntch  stronger  when  applied  to  the  compounding  of 
nu'dicines." 


The  business  manager  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Drug- 
gist has  resigned  and  sold  out  his  interest  in  that  paper 
"because  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued."  We  don't  blame  him.  if  the  policy  of  that 
publication  is  to  continue  to  be  what  it  has  reeentl.v 
iH'en. 
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ill  IS'J'J  uijoiicd  an  office  at  06  Warren  street  for  the  sale 
of  the  well  known  Pepto-Mangau,  the  invention  of  Dr. 
A.  Gude,  of  Leipsig,  tJermany,  who  manufactures  it 
for  him. 

Of  course  Mr.  Breitenbach  took  his  goods  around  to 
Critteutoii  &  Co.'s,  as  all  handlers  of  new  proprietary 
medicines  are  wont  to  do,  and  in  that  way  Edward  G. 
Wells  became  interested.  The  business  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  Mr.  Wells  has  severed  his  eou- 
iiectioii  with  Crittenton  and  gone  down  to  the  other 
otlice  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  specialty. 

Mr.  Breitenbach  lives  with  his  family  at  the  Hotel 
Graham  at  Eighty-ninth  street  and  Madison  avenue. 
His  wife  was  Miss  Jennie  Mayer,  of  New  York.  They 
have  one  sou.  Mr.  Breitenbach  is  too  busy  a  man  to 
belong  to  many  clubs.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Kreiiiidschaft  Club  of  New  York  for  fifteen  years,  and 
is  known  as  an  expert  bowler  there.  When  he  wants 
to  enjoy  himself,  he  goes  back  to  his  boyhood  home  in 
Georgia.  He  is  now  on  the  point  of  going  with  his 
family  to  Europe,  where  he  has  many  freinds. 


/M.  J.    tirelunbai.h. 

M.  3.  Breiliiiliacli.  of  M.  J.  BieiUMibach  &  Co..  came 
to  Xew  Y'ork  in  1S74  with  two  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
which  represented  his  entire  capital  at  that  time.  He 
was  regularly  apprenticed  to  Schoenrock  &  Kessler,  who 
had  two  retail  drug  stores,  one  on  Thirty-fourth  street 
and  the  other  on  Eighteenth  street  and  Avenue  A  where, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Schoenrock  he 
h-arucd  pharmacy  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Mr. 
Schoenrock  was  a  German  who  had  passed  what  is 
known  on  the  other  side  the  water  as  a  "Staats 
Kxamen,"  which  was  a  superior  test.  He  made  young 
Breitenbach  learn  his  knowledge  by  the  hard  road  of 
I'xperience.  All  the  ointments  had  to  be  prepared  by 
hand,  and  in  the  case  of  mercurial  ointment  this  re- 
(luircd  a  whole  week  of  steady  application  at  a  big 
mortar.  Mr.  Schoenrock  was  accustomed  to  come  down 
toward  the  close  of  the  week  to  see  how  the  work  was 
progressing.  He  would  take  a  sample  of  the  ointment, 
spread  it  on  some  white  surface  and  carry  it  over  to 
the  light  where  he  would  examine  it  through  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  to  see  whether  he  could  pick  out  the  globules. 
If  he  could  see  a  single  globule  of  mercnr.v  he  exhorted 
the  boy  to  renewed  exertions. 

Mr.  Breitenbach  was  born  in  Albany.  Ga..  in  1856, 
and  got  most  of  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Newark.  N.  J.  He  graduated  from  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Pharmac.v  just  before  it  removed  from  the  old 
riiiversity  Building  in  Wa.shinston  Sijuare.  He  after- 
ward worked  for  Tsheppe  &  Schur.  at  Sixtieth  street 
and   Third   avenue. 

In  those  days  Dung's  riiarniacy.  at  the  corner  of 
Canal  street  and  the  Bowery,  was  fanions.  It  had  been 
established  in  IS.'il  b.v  Albert  Dung,  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  New  Y'ork  re- 
siih'd  about  tlie  Bowery.  Mr.  Breitenbach  secured  a 
position  as  clerk  in  this  house  in  187S.  at  which  time 
Albert  C.  Dung  was  then  proprietor.  He  became  man- 
ager of  it  in  1SS1,  and  owner  In  188.'!.  T'pon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Dung,  Sr.,  his  son.  Albert  C.  removed  with  his 
mother  and  family  to  Germany,  where  he  now  resides. 
Mr.  Breitenbach  not  only  took  charge  of  the  store,  but 
was  entrusted  with  a  great  many  fiduciary  carej  by 
Albert  C.  Dung.  He  prospered  and  opened  a  store  on 
Jladi.son  avenue  in  1801.  This  venture  proving  success- 
ful, he  decided  to  go  into   the  lu-oprietary  Imsiness.  and 


We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  commualcalloos  from  our  read- 
ers on  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  must 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  published  If 
so  requested. 

Not  Just  as  Oood,  bat  Better. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  the  noble  tirade  of  some  manu- 
facturer of  patent  medicine  in  .vour  last  issue,  and  I 
must  say  that  I,  like  the  one  who  waileth,  also  deplore 
the  "almost  proverbial"  ".lust  as  good,"  for  the  con- 
scientious druggist  who  cannot  make  a  better  prepara- 
tion than  nine-tenths  of  those  weak  and  washy  slops 
called  "Patents,"  whose  makers  put  five  cents'  worth  of 
drugs  into  a  bottle  and  spend  fifty-five  cents  a  bottle  to 
advertise  it  fineluding  high-priced  testimonials  and  low 
figures  to  department  stores,  who  give  them  space  in 
their  ads.),  deserves  to  t>e  quietl.v  yet  firmly  ejected  from 
the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Never  say  you  have  a  medicine  "just  as  good"  as  these 
concoctions,  but  when  called  upon  for  a  good  honest  prep- 
aration, give  the  only  thing  ttiat  you  can  really  recom- 
mend, your  own  make,  the  ingredients  of  which  you 
know. 

The  consequence  will  be  that  you  have  a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer who,  when  he  wants  a  "tonic."  a  "spring  medicine" 
or  a  "nervine."  will  come  direct  to  your  stiu-e.  for  that 
is  the  only  store  where  he  can  get  the  preparation  he 
wants,  although  he  passes  a  dozen  places  where  they 
keep  Slob's  .Sarsaparilla.  Ache's  Silly  Compound,  or 
Greenhorn's  Nerve  Twister. 

No  ".lust  as  good."  hut  alwavs  "Verv  much  better." 

HAPPY  HARRY.  '93. 


THE  DINOLEY  TARIFF  AND  SODA  PRODUCTS. 

Detroit.  Mich..  April  16. 

To  the  Editor:  There  has  been  considerable  "juggling" 
of  the  tariff  on  the  products  of  salt.  viz..  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  soda  ash  and  caustic  soda.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  Ways  and  Slenns  Committee,  who 
evidently  had  little  understanding  of  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  The  tariff  is  supposed  to  lie  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue,  principally,  and  for  protecting  American 
industries,  incidentall.v.  With  that  purpose  in  view,  it  is 
customar.v.  as  in  the  case  of  wool,  to  make  the  tariff  mod- 
erate on  the  raw  material,  and  to  increase  'the  impost  as 
th(>  material  is  advanced  in  manufacture.  This  process 
has  been  revi-sed  in  the  case  of  the  soilas.  Bicarbonate  of 
soda  is  one  of  the  cheaper  produ'ets  obtained  from  salt, 
and  the  duty  on  it.  which  long  stood  at  1  cent  a  pound, 
was  reduced  to  %  cent  a  pound  by  the  Wilson  law.  The 
Diugky  bill  proposes  to  raise  this  to  'i^  cent  a  pound. 
Sal  sniia.  another  cheap  product,  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  water  of  crystallization,  was  formerly  protect- 
ed liy  a  duty  of  V^  cent  a  pound.  The  Wilson  law  reduced 
it  to  Vs  cent:  the  Dingley  Villi  restores  the  original  %. 
The  duty  on  sulphate  of  soda,  still  another  cheap  by-prod- 
uct, was  refluced  from  a  duty  of  .?!1.2."p  per  ton  to  the  free 
list  liv  the  Wilson  law:  the  Dinglev  bill  restores  the  orig- 
inal .S1.2."i. 

.'^oda  ash  is  developed  by  chemical  processes  froTTi  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  and  consequently  much  more  labor 
and  expense  are  involved  in  its  piMduction.  The  dnt.v  on  it 
since   1883   has    remained    ai    H   cent   a    jiound.   and   the 
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niiigley  bill  Icnvos  it  nntouchod.  Caustic  soda,  the  most 
advanced  of  all  tlic  sail  products,  hi-cause  it  involves  the 
Krcatest  aun>uiit  i>f  lalmr,  was  reduced  by  the  Wilson 
law  from  1  cent  lo  %  cent  a  pound.  Here  again  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  makes  no  cuange. 

In  the  vicinity  o(  Detroit  several  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  invested,  and  several  mammoth  jjlants  erected 
for  the  production  of  these  chemicals.  Thousands  of 
workinon  are  employed.  The  manufacturers  who  have 
invested  fheir  lapital  ask  that  the  Dingley  bill  be  revised 
to  make  the  tariff  more  consistent.  They  believe  that  a 
tariff  of  at  least  1  cent  a  pound  should  be  placed  on  caus- 
tic soda  and  Vi  cent  a  pound  on  soda  asli.  Their  reason 
for  asking  this  is  that  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  peculiar  class  of  competition.  English  manufacturers 
are  able  to  make  the  United  States  a  dumping  ground 
for  their  surplus  of  these  products.  English  manufact- 
urers have  entered  into  a  combination  in  England,  and 
have  put  up  prices  to  such  a  figure  that  they  can  sell 
this  suri)lus  exported  to  America  at  cost,  and  a  price  of 
$8.75  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  has  been  agreed  upon, 
free  ou  board  at  Liverpool.  The  freight  rate  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  which  this  syndicate  enjoys  is  .$1  per 
long  ton,  whereas  American  soda  ash  plants,  which  can 
produce  the  product  as  cheaply  as  the  English,  find  that 
they  are  harred  out  of  the  free  trade  English  market  by 
.  a  prohibitive  freight  rate  of  $6.20  per  short  ton  of  2.000 
pounds.  This  is  a  handicap  of  $5,20  per  ton,  which  the 
American  producers  are  compelled  to  carry,  and  in  re- 
taliation they  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty  as  above  stated. 
This  subjeet  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
Michigan  representative  in  Congress,  and  a  united  effort 
will  be  made  to  secure  the  desired  alteration. 

INTERESTED. 


{Concluded  from  Page  462j 

SOME  MEDICINAL  PLANTS* 

BY  SMITH  ELY  JELLIFFE. 

Digitalis. — The  foxglove,  which  grows  in  stately  clus- 
ters in  old-fashioned  gardens,  has  been  known  since  the 
sixteenth  century  as  having  virtue  in  its  leaves.  Its  com- 
mon name  used  to  be  fox-glew.  Which  meant  fox  music, 
for  that  was  the  name  of  an  old-fashioned  musical  instru- 
ment that  had  bells  hanging  from  an  arched  support.  Its 
medicinal  properties  are  important  and  well  known  to 
pharmacists. 

Hamamelis. — Witch  hazel  is  one  of  our  native  remedies 
that  has  hitherto  been  used  chiefly  as  a  household  rem- 
edy for  bumps  and  bruises  and  sunburn  and  many  of  the 
ills  that  are  treated  at  'home;  but  of  late  years  it  is  be- 
ginning to  gain  some  importance  in  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain skin  diseases,  but  not  in  the  form  of  bottled  witch 
hazel.  It  is  in  the  young  branches  and  leaves  of  this,  the 
last  flower  of  the  year,  that  the  medical  properties  are 
found  and  they  must  be  extracted  by  making  a  satu- 
rated tincture. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  root  tox  of  the  word 
toxicology,  which  means  the  science  of  poisoning,  can 
be  traced  back  to  a  very  ancient  word  meaning  Ikjw 
or  arrow,  or  some  instrument  to  kill;  hence,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  power  of  poison  was  known  to  the  savage, 
and  that  he  either  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  blood  of  an 
enemy  or  in  the  juice  of  some  poisonous  plant,  so  that 
in  addition  to  wounding  his  victim  the  poison  would  take 
effect  and  sooner  or  later  produce  death.  Of  course,  the 
savage  would  attribute  the  power  to  some  mysterious 
agency,  for  nothing  definite  was  known  of  poisons  until 
civilization  was  pretty  well  advanced.  Then  the  prac- 
tices to  whic'h  the  knowledge  was  put  were  something 
frightful.    'Such  plants  are  strophanthus  and  curare. 

The  next  half  dozen  plants  which  I  shall  show  you 
were  not  known  as  medicines  in  early  days  but  as  poi- 
sons. It  is  true  of  nearly  all  our  efficacious  drugs  that 
a  large  dose  will  be  fatal  either  by  over-stimulating  and 
paralyzing  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  by  paralyzing  the 
respiratory  centers;  or,  while  a  smaller  dose  wovild  have 
the  same  effect  in  a  lesser  degree  and  could  be  use<l 
beneficially  to  counteract  the  action  of  some  illness. 

Conium  Maculatum. — In  Greece  poisoning  was  the 
means  of  capital  punishment.    They  gave  a  cup  called 

*  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(New  York),   March  27. 


koneion  to  the  victim,  which  potion  caused  death  with- 
out pain.  It  was  of  this  that  Socrates  was  given  lo 
drink.  It  is  suppo.sed  that  our  poison  hemlock  is  identical 
with  the  plant  from  which  this  poison  was  made,  al- 
though some  authorities  iliffer  on  the  subject.  The  poi- 
son hemlock  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  it  has 
been  introduced  into  this  countrj'  and  is  common  in  waste 
places  in  the  northern  and  middle  States.  It  has  a  fine 
parsley-like  leaf  and  while  Uowers.  Some  cases  of  acci- 
dental poisoning  have  taken  place  of  people  who  ate  the 
leaves  for  parsley.  It  may  be  known  by  its  purple  spotted 
stem.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  poisonous,  but  the  seeds 
are  especially  powerful.  It  has  not  been  very  largely 
used  in  medicine,  although  some  physicians  use  it  for 
cancer  and  certain  nervous  diseases,  and  here  again 
there  are  cases  on  record  where  poisoning  has  occurred 
in  using  it  in  treating  that  di.sease.  The  fact  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  poison  as  the  means  of  capital  punish- 
ment led  undoubtedly  to  the  custom  of  taking  it  for  sui- 
i-idal  purposes.  To  commit  suicide  was  held  noble  in 
those  days,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  even  later,  in  one  of  the 
European  cities,  the  public  authorities  kept  a  poison  of 
which  the  poison  hemlock  was  an  ingredient,  and  if  any 
person  showed  good  reason  why  he  should  not  live  longer 
he  was  allowed  a  dose. 

With  the  suicides  the  habit  of  murder  by  poison  was 
fearfully  prevalent.  It  is  said  that  it  was  so  common 
that  in  India  the  Brahmins  instituted  the  habit  of  sut- 
tee, the  self-immolation  of  the  Hindoo  wife  upon  the 
burning  pyre  of  her  husband  to  put  a  stop  to  the  murders 
which  were  the  outcome  of  the  most  trivial  infelicities. 

Aconite. — It  is  said  that  in  the  fourth  century,  B.  C, 
Phrysa  poisoned  the  queen  Satira  by  cutting  meat  with 
a  knife  that  was  poisoned  on  one  side  only.  Whether 
this  is  a  fable  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  aconite  was 
known  at  that  time,  and  could  have  been  introduced  in 
that  way  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  life.  Aconite, 
or  Monks'  hood,  as  we  call  it  when  we  cultivate  it  for 
ornament  in  our  gardens,  is  a  beautiful  plant  with  blue 
flowers.  It  grows  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Chinese  as  an  arrow  poison.  The 
root  contains  the  fatal  element.  A  single  root  which  had 
been  bruised  and  thrown  into  a  tank  of  water  which 
was  intended  for  a  troop  of  British  soldiers  in  India, 
would  have  been  fatal  to  all  who  drank,  had  not  the  plot 
been  discovered.  In  England  and  on  the  continent  it  is 
used  only  in  very  small  doses  as  a  medicine,  but  in  India, 
so  a  native  once  told  an  Englishman,  "it  was  useful  to 
poison  arrows  for  wild  beasts,  to  the  rich  for  putting 
troublesome  relations  out  of  the  way  and  to  jealous  hus- 
bands for  destroying  faithless  wives."  Its  effect  in  en- 
tering the  human  body  either  through  a  wound  or  by  the 
stomach  is  to  depress  the  action  of  the  heart.  That  is 
why  it  is  used  with  good  effect  in  fevers  when  the  actibn 
of  the  heart  is  excessive. 

Veratrum  Viride. — Any  one  walking  through  our  spring 
woods  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  strong  fresh  leaves  of  the 
green  hellebore,  which  later  bears  a  spike  of  whitish  flow- 
ers. This  plant  is  used  largely  in  veterinary  medicine. 
The  common  use  of  hellebore  as  an  insecticide  is  by  no 
means  modern,  for  the  Romans  used  it  for  that  purpose 
as  well  as  in  their  mice  and  rat  poisons.  The  root  of  the 
hellehore  is  the  part  that  contains  the  poisonous  element. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  dig  up.  for  it  is  a  stout  and  stub- 
born root,  which  defies  the  botanist  who  wants  it  in  his 
collection. 

Hyoscyamus  Niger. — The  hairy  weed,  henbane,  with 
its  yellow  flowers,  that  grows  commonly  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  has  medic- 
inal properties  in  its  leaves.  It  is  use<l  in  asylums  to 
quiet  maniacs  who  become  violent.  Its  I'oot,  however,  is 
reported  to  have  an  opposite  effect,  for  the  story  is  told 
on  good  authority  that  in  ,i  certain  cloister  the  monks  ate 
the  root  of  henbane  by  mistake.  In  the  night  they  were 
all  taken  with  hallucinations,  so  that  the  pious  convent 
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was  liki'  a  mailliouse.  One  monk  soundoJ  the  matins  at 
miilnighl.  Whi-n  they  responded  hj-  eoniing  into  the 
chapel,  some  eould  not  read  and  others  road  what  was 
not  in  the  liook,  wliile  others  sang  lirinking  songs  and 
made  llie  liveliest  kind  (vf  disturbance. 

Belladonna.— Possibly  the  root  of  which  they  ate  was 
belladonna,  for  an  overdose  of  atmpine.  which  is  the 
active  principle  from  it.  produces  a  ilelirium  which  often 
resembles  insanity.  Belladonna,  or  the  Deadly  Night- 
shade, belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  potato.  It  is 
not  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  a  good  many  allied 
.-■pecies  grow  here.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  cases 
of  potato  poi.soning  on  record  from  eating  raw  the  very 
young  potatoes,  which  siH-m  to  contain  siune  of  the  deadly 
principle  common  to  the  family. 

Stramonium  Datura. — In  addition  to  ihe  henbane  and 
the  deadly  nightshade,  there  is  a  very  common  poisonous 
plant  in  the  family  of  the  Si>lanaeeiv,  the  Stramonium 
Datura,  or  thorn  apple.  It  grows  in  vacant  lots  with  us, 
and  is  known  liy  its  white  Hower.  shaiK-il  something  like 
a  morning  glory,  and  its  prickly  burr.  From  it  atropine 
is  also  obtained.  In  India  it  is  very  common  and  the  drug 
has  been  known  to  the  Hindoos  from  the  most  remote 
time,  under  the  Sanscrit  name  of  dhatoora.  It  seems  to 
have  been  often  used  to  make  persons  of  high  rank  in- 
sane, when  it  was  feared  that  their  brains  would  prove 
too  much  for  the  sovereign.  But  although  belladonna  or 
its  alkafoid  atropine  is  a  very  highly  dangerous  poison, 
threatening  the  little  children  who  gather  the  deadly 
nightshade  lierries,  yet  as  a  medicine  it  has  excellent  ef- 
fects. As  i.s  well  known,  it  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
and  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  oculists.  It  also  con- 
stricts the  blood  vessels  and  is  therefore  used  to  check 
the  inflammation  in  colds,  and  as  ft  slightly  paralyzes 
the  nerve  end  organs  it  is  very  efficacious  in  neuralgia. 
But  to  show  how  carefully  it  must  be  administered,  I 
might  cite  a  case  on  record  of  accidental  poisoning.  The 
patient  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning, 
but  could  not  find  out  how  he  had  taken  it,  until  it  was 
discovered  that  the  cook  had  strained  some  coffe  which 
he  had  drunk  throng  a  piece  of  linen  which  months  be- 
fore had  been  soaked  in  an  eye  wash  of  atropine,  and 
had  been  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  Atropine  has  been 
proved  a  perfect  antidote  for  the  poisonous  mushrooms 
which  so  closely  resemble  the  good  field  mushroom,  and 
in  many  ways  has  made  up  to  the  medical  world  for  Its 
black   record   of  suicides  and   mtirders, 

Thea  Chiensis. — There  are  several  plants  in  daily  house- 
hold use  which,  though  not  strictly  medicinal,  have  nev- 
ertheless a  distinct  physiological  action,  I  refer  to  the 
tea,  coffee' and  tobacco  plants.  In  the  leavps  of  the  tea 
plant  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  tannic  acid, 
which  leaves  its  effect  on  the  stomachs  of  excessive  tea 
drinkers.  Tea  is  to  some  a  decided  nerve  stimulant,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  caffeine. 

Coffea  Arabica.— Coffee,  whose  active  principle,  caf- 
feine, is  contained  in  the  berry,  'has  a  powerful  effect  in 
counteracting  the  effect  of  certain  poisons,  which,  like 
opium,  tend  to  stupefy  the  senses.  It  is  an  anti-narcotic, 
and  to  those  who  are  not  habitual  coffee  drinkers  it  has  as 
stimulating  an  effect  as  wine,  and  will  restore  the  tone 
of  the  nerves,  for  a  time  at  least.  Its  effect  lasts  but  a 
few  hours,  therefore  many  people  who  are  unable  to 
drink  coffee  at  night  without  paying  the  penalty  of  sleep- 
lessness, can  drink  it  in  the  morning,  but.  like  all  stimu- 
lants, it  becomes  a  necessity  to  the  li.iljituC',  and  without 
it  the  nerves  lack  their  tone  and  the  person  is  depressed 
and  devoid  of  energy, 

N'icotiana  Tabacum. — The  effect  of  tobacco,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  narcotic  and  soothing  to  the  nerves  when 
smoked.  The  virtue,  as  in  tea,  resides  in  the  leaves,  and 
is  retained  when  dried.  The  narcotic  element  in  tobacco 
is  nicotine,  which  is  a  very  deadly  poison.  It  has  no  use 
medicinally,  except  among  the  lower  classes.  I  have  gone 
to  dress  the  wounded  hand  of  a  laboring  man,  and  found 


that  his  first  application  to  the  cut  was  to  clap  his  quid 
of  tobacco  upon  it  before  it  had  even  been  washed.  Cases 
of  poisoning  have  occurred  in  this  way,  for  nicotine  can 
be  taki'u  in  through  the  blood  as  well  as  through  the 
stomach.  It  is  very  powerful  in  Ihe  latter  way:  men 
have  died  from  the  effects  of  accidentally  swallowing 
their  quid  of  tobacco.  But  while  poisoning  from  the  pure 
nicotine  of  tobacco  is  very  rare,  almost  every  one  who 
learns  to  smoke  suffers  a  slight  degree  of  tobacco  poison- 
ing at  first.  The  very  impleasant  symptoms  that  almost 
invariably  overtake  the  tyro  are  the  well  marked  signs 
of  the  poisonous  effects,  but  the  human  body  quickly  ac- 
customs itself  to  the  new  conditions,  and  the  smoker 
passes  on  to  the  state  where  he  finds  the  smoke  acting  as 
a  sedative  to  his  nerves,  and  fhen  to  the  point  where  he 
cannot  control  his  nerves  without  its  influence. 

Opium.— Perhaps  the  mose  useful  and  the  most  abused 
drug  known  to  mankind  is  opium.  The  word  covers  ge- 
nerically  the  dozen  or  more  different  medicines  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  poppy,  as  well  as  the  crude  drug. 
Something  was  known  about  it  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury, B.  C,  and  all  along  through  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient philosojVhers  there  are  references  to  the  poppy  juice, 
and  even  directions  as  to  the  best  way  of  cutting  the 
globular  fruit  of  the  poppy  to  let  the  juice  run  out.  The 
home  of  the  drug  was  evidently  not  China  but  Asia 
.Minor,  and  it  was  introduced  to  India  by  the  spread  of 
Islamism  and  also  to  China  by  the  Arabs.  The  cultiva- 
tion is  carried  on  throughout  Asia  Minor  on  the  more 
elevated  land,  the  cultivators  being  mostly  small  peasant 
proprietors.  The  plant  requires  a  naturally  rich  and 
moist  soil,  further  improved  by  manure,  not  to  mention 
much  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  Spring 
frosts,  droughts  or  locusts  sometimes  effect  its  complete 
destruction.  The  sowing  takes  place  at  intervals  from 
November  to  March,  partly  to  insure  against  risks  of  to- 
tal failure,  and  partly  in  order  that  the  plants  may  not  all 
come  to  perfection  at  the  same  time. 

The  plants  flower  between  May  and  July,  according  to 
the  elevation  of  the  land.  A  few  days  after  the  fall  of 
the  petals  the  poppy  head,  being  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  is  ready  for  incision.  The  incision  is 
made  wifh  a  knife  transversely,  about  half  way  up  the 
capsule,  and  extends  over  about  two-thirds  the  circum- 
ference, or  is  carried  spirally  beyond  its  starting  point. 
Great  nicety  is  required  not  to  cut  too  deep  so  as  to  pene- 
trate the  capsule,  as.  in  that  case,  some  of  the  juice 
would  flow  inside  and  be  lost.  The  incisions  are  gener- 
ally made  in  the  afternoon  and  the  next  morning  are 
found  covered  with  exuded  juice.  This  is  scraped  off 
with  a  knife,  the  gatherer  transferring  it  to  a  poppy  leaf, 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  At  every  alternate 
scraiiing.  the  knife  is  wetted  with  saliva  by  drawing  it 
through  the  mouth',  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  ad- 
hesion of  juice  to  the  blade.  Each  poppy  head  is.  as  a 
rule,  cut  only  once;  but  as  a  plant  produces  several  heads, 
all  of  which  are  not  at  the  proper  age  ><it  the  same  time, 
the  operation  of  incising  and  gathering  has  to  be  gone 
over  two  or  three  times  on  the  same  ground. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  half-dried  juice 
has  been  collected  to  form  a  cake  or  lump,  it  is  wrapped 
in  poppy  leaves  and  put  for  a  short  time  to  dry  in  the 
shade.  There  is  no  given  size  for  cakes  of  opium,  and 
these  var.v  in  weight  up  to  more  than  two  pounds.  In 
some  villages  it  is  the  habit  to  make  the  masses  larger 
than  in  others.  Before  the  opium  is  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket, a  meeting  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  is  held  in  each 
district,  at  which  the  price  to  be  asked  is  discussed  an<l 
settled — the  peasants  being  most  of  them  in  debt  to  the 
buyers  or  merchants.  To  the  latter  the  opium  is  sold  in 
a  very  soft  but  natural  state.  These  dealers  sometimes 
manipulate  the  soft  drug  with  a  wooden  pestle  into  larger 
masses  which  they  wrap  in  popp.v  leaves  and  pack  in  cot- 
ton bags,  sealed  at  the  mouth,  for  transport  to  Smyrna. 
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.\ccordingr  to  nnother  aeconut,  the  opium  as  obtaineJ 
fioni  the  j;i'u"iT  is  at  diico  packed  in  l>aj,'.s.  together  willi 
a  quantity  of  liirle  chaffy  fruits  of  a  dock  to  prevent  the 
lumps  from  siickin;;  liijiellier,  and  so  brought  in  baskets 
lo  Smyrna  anil  ports  further  north. 

In  these  days  of  mcKlern  phihmthropy.  wlien  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  abound,  and  when  no  physician  refuses 
to  treat  a  patient  because  he  is  poor,  there  is  a  tendency 
upon  the  part  of  the  public  to  feel  that  the  world  owes 
him  his  medicines  and  his  cures.  There  is  a  prevalent 
feeling  that  the  druggist  charges  fifty  cents  for  what  is 
worih  five,  and  that  the  profits  go  into  plate  glass  win- 
dows anil  mai'lile  Hoors  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  un- 
fortunates tliat  have  been  forced  to  patronize  his  wares. 

But  if  these  same  victims  had  any  conceiifion  of  the 
labor,  the  danger  and  the  expense  that  were  involved  in 
bringing  drugs  together  from  all  parts  iif  the  world  and 
preparing  them  in  an  exact  and  scientific  form  so  that 
at  half  an  hour's  notice  t'he  combination  which  the  physi- 
cian orders  of  physic  from  Indi.i  and  Peru  can  be  haiideil 
over  the  counter,  labeled  with  directions;  if  they  even 
thought  for  a  moment  i>f  the  thousands  of  miles  their 
powders  had  traveled  or  the  years  of  scientific  experi- 
ment that  had  made  their  values  exactly  known,  they 
would  pay  for  their  prescriptions  wifhont  a  murmur. 

As  an  instance  of  how  a  valuable  drug  may  be  discov- 
ered and  put  upon  the  market  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
glance  at  the  history  of  quinine. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  an  Indian  of  South  iAmerica. 
who  was  lying  helpless  in  the  wilderness,  sick  of  a  violent 
fever,  dragged  himself  to  a  pool  of  water  near  at  baud 
to  quench  his  burning  thirst.  After  dr'inking  he  felt  his 
sirength  gradually  returning,  so  that  he  was  able  to  get 
up  and  go  home. 

His  experience  occasioned  great  surprise,  as  no  remedy 
was  known  for  intermittent  fever;  therefore,  the  place 
was  visited.  The  bitter  taste  that  the  water  had  seemed 
after  long  search  to  be  caused  by  the  bark  of  one  of  the 
trees  lying  in  the  pool  and  which  resembled  other  trees 
growing  nearb.v. 

This  may  have  led  to  a  similar  use  of  the  bark  of  the 
tree  by  other  sick  natives,  but  nothing  was  known  of  it 
to  the  civilized  public  until  it  happened  that  the  wife  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Peru  was  lying  ill  of  the  fever,  and  a 
.Tesuit  priest  recommended  the  use  of  the  bark  of  this 
particular  tree  ground  to  a  powder.  The  cure  was  con- 
sidered so  wonderful  that  the  Viceroy  sent  an  expedition 
into  the  forest  to  collect  the  ba#k.  and  when  he  and  his 
■\vife  rerurned  to  S|)ain  they  gave  awa.v  large  quantities 
of  it  to  the  sick.  The  name  of  this  A'iceroy.  whose  wife 
was  cured,  was  Luis  (Jeronimo  Peruandez  de  Caliiera  y 
Bobadilla.  fourth  Count  of  Chinchon.  The  powder  was 
popularly  called  by  those  who  received  it  from  the  Count- 
ess of  Chinchon  ''the  Countess  powder."  but  the  scientific 
name  given  to  the  tree  from  which  quinine  is  made  is 
cliincona.  This  name  owes  its  origin  to  her  as  well,  for 
the  name  Cinchona  is  derived  from  the  name  Chinchon. 
<iuinine  ^las  known,  among  many  other  names,  as  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  among  the  natives  as  quina  or  quina-quina. 
The  .lesuits  undoubtedly  did  much  to  make  the  Virtues 
of  the  bark  known,  and  just  as  soon  as  its  healing  powers 
became  known  South  America  had  a  new  source  of  riches 
opened  up.  Expeditions  were  organized  to  search  for  the 
tree,  which  by  this  time  was  known  to  botanists  as  Cin- 
chona. It  was  a  tall  evergreen  tree,  growing  soiuetimes 
SO  feet  high,  and  occurring  singl.v  in  thick-tangled  for- 
ests, and  never  in  groves  by  itself  as  is  tue  case  with  our 
pines.  For  a  long  time  it  was  not  known  that  there  were 
so  many  different  species  of  the  cinchona  tree,  nor  that 
these  different  species  differed  in  medicinal  v.ilue. 

The  expeditions  in  search  of  the  cinchona  required 
great  courage  and  experience,  for  the  trees  were  found 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  South  America,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  5.000  to  8.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
collectors  -were  known  under  the  name  of  Cascarilleros. 
They  united  themselves  into  gangs  under  the  direction  of 


a  major-domo  and  engaged  themselves  to  some  particular 
company.  From  the  moment  tiie  i>arty  set  out  it  wiis  ex- 
posed to  continuous  dangers  and  hindrances,  for  the  path 
had  to  lie  cut  foot  by  foot  tlir.nigli  the  primeval  forest, 
where  everything  was  laced  together  by  the  vines  inio 
an  inqjcnetrnble  tangle.  Naturally  the  first  collectors, 
thinking  that  the  supply  was  endless,  exterminated  the 
trees  that  were  neare^Jt  the  seaports,  so  thai  days  and 
even  weeks  were  passed  climbing  mountain  after  mount- 
ain in  search  of  forests  where  the  cinchonas  might  be 
found.  Then  the  forest  around  the  precious  trei'S  had  to 
be  cleared  so  that  they  could  be  felled  and  barked.  If 
the  district  appeared  to  Ije  rich  some  huts  were  built  and 
a  little  piece  of  ground  rudely  cultivated  for  food.  At 
first  the  collectors  believed  that  the  supply  of  cinchona 
was  inexhaustible,  and  they  choppeil  down  trees  indis- 
criminately, cutting  them  off  several  feet  from  the  ground 
to  avoid  the  weariness  of  stiKiping,  and  throwing  the 
branches  away.  They  never  thought  of  planting  new 
trees  in  their  place  and  very  .soon  it  became  more  and 
more  ditiicuit  to  get  the  bark  on  account  of  the  expense 
and  transportation.  Also  great  dissatlsfaftion  was  felt 
in  the  countries  to  which  the  bark  was  .sent  on  account 
of  its  poorness  and  variability.  Tt  was  then  ascertained 
that  there  were  a  number  of  species  of  cinchona,  bin 
how  to  discover  which  were  the  richest  in  quinine  was 
the  quesition,  for  the  drug  houses  ealle<i  their  bark  by 
commerciai  names,  and  the  botanists  by  new  names, 
which  they  gave  to  the  trees  as  fast  as  they  discovered 
new  .species. 

Finally,  some  twenty-five  or  thirly  years  ,'»go,  the  mat- 
ter became  the  subject  of  careful  scientific  investigation. 
It  was  decided  by  analysis  which  species  were  the  richest. 
#nd  seeds  of  these  were  obtaineii  and  the  cultivation  of 
cinchona  was  begun.  At  first  there  was  great  difficulty, 
for  the  trees,  accustomed  to  grow  in  the  dense  forest, 
would  not  thrive  in  nurseries,  but  as  one  experiment  fol- 
lowed another,  the  cultivators  were  gradually  enabled  to 
raise  the  trees  not  only  in  South  America,  but  also  in 
India  and  in  .lava.  The  seeds,  which  are  very  small  and 
fine,  were  planted  and  given  their  necessary  shade  by 
being  covered  with  the  common  brake,  a  strong  and 
hard.v  fern  that  gave  them  their  forest  shade.  At  first 
they  tried  to  stock  the  nurseries  with  cuttings  from  the 
valuable  trees,  but  these  all  died.  Then  they  tried  to  ob- 
tain seeds,  but  to  do  this  they  had  to  let  the  trees  grow 
in  an  open  ]>lace  in  order  to  flower  and  perfect  their  seed. 
Il  took  long  years  of  trouble  and  debate  upon  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  working  before  really  good  cinchona 
seeds  were  obtained,  and  these  were  then  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  and  were  counted  by  tens.  The  ground 
was  prepared,  a  station  was  established  at  each  nur- 
sery, and  the  seedlings  started.  Then  came  the  question 
as  to  the  best  way  of  continuing  the  life  of  the  tree,  for 
they  were  no  longer  ruthlessly  cut  down  for  the  sake  of 
their  bark.  At  first  stripping  in  long  sections  was  prac- 
ticed, great  care  being  taken  not  to  girdle  the  tree.  Then 
the  system  of  "mossing"  the  trees  was  begun.  The  na- 
tives, after  stripping  the  bark,  would  bind  up  the  wound 
with  moss  or  the  fibers  of  the  palm,  and  it  was  held  by 
the  experimenters  that  the  new  bark  which  was  formed 
under  the  moss  was  richer  than  the  other.  The  differ- 
ent nurseries  each  had  different  methods  and  great  was 
the  rivalry  to  raise  the  finest  barks  for  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Once  the  nurseries  were  established  the  attending  prep- 
arations for  the  market  were  carrie<l  on.  The  bark  was 
spread  on  frames  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  thin  bark 
rolls  up  and  dries  in  the  form  of  quills,  while  the  thicker 
bark  is  kept  flat  by  being  laid  in  piles. 

After  drying,  the  bark  is  made  into  packages  and 
pressed  to  reduce  its  bulk  for  transportation,  and  it  is  then 
sent  to  factories  where  the  quinine  is  made  from  it.  The 
process  of  manufacture  was  also  evolved  after  a  long  se- 
ries of  experiments,  and  to-day  in  the  different  factories 
in  the  world,  it  is  said,  that  the  secrets  of  each  are  care- 
fully protected. 

Then  came  experiments  of  physicians  in  the  hospitals 
and  in  their  private  practice  as  to  the  value  of  quinine 
in  various  diseases,  as  well  as  the  value  of  certain  other 
alkaloids  found  in  the  bark,  of  which  the  laity  hears  less, 
but  which  nevertheless  have  decided  remedial  value. 

And  thus  the  history  of  other  drugs  might  be  traced 
from  the  plants  or  trees  which  grow  in  the  tropics,  to 
the  perfected  manufacture  put  up  in  the  form  of  pills 
or  powders  and  calculated  to  a  nicety  to  lieal  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
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THE  ANTIQUITY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  MORTAR 

KY  C.  J.  S.  TlIOJirSO.N. 

The  mortar  is  the  most  iincipiit  of  pharmactiititiil  iiii- 
I.lpnipnts.  its  earliest  iiso  oarryiiij;  us  liat-k  to  iirchistoric 
limos,  whcu  llic  early  Briton  liriiisi'il  his  grain  in  tlic  liol- 
low  of  a  sraiiitc  lioulilor.  Thi-ri'  is  littlo  doubt  inilci.Ml 
that  mortars  wori'  cuiployoil  for  tho  purpose  of  hruisinj; 
and  reducing  liard  liodics  to  powder,  oeiiturics  liofore 
medicine  as  an  art  was  thousht  of  or  known. 

Tlie  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  nmrtarium, 
whieli  is  prol>alily  from  tlie  root  inonlco,  to  bite,  akiu 
to  the  Sanscrit  mrid.  to  grind  or  to  pound;  the  literal 
meaning  of  tho  word  l3oing  a  vessel  in  whicli  substanees 
may  be  pounded  with  a  pestle. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  mortar  appears  to  have  been  identical 
with  that  of  the  mill,  or  quern,  as  it  was  called  in  an- 
lient  times.  The  primitive  implement  used  by  prehis- 
toric nations  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  their  grain  was 
simply  made  by  hollowing  out  a  cup-.shaped  hole  in  a 
block  of  stone  or  granite,  and  pounding  the  grain  placed 
in  this  receptacle  with  a  smaller  stone  of  suitable  form. 
These  grain-crushers  composed  of  stone,  together  with 
stone  rollers  and  pounders,  have  been  found  in  the  cir- 
cular huts  of  the  Britons  in  several  parts  of  North 
Wales. 

This  method  was  also  used  by  the  early  Jews  before 
the  Christian  era  for  crushing  their  spices  and  gums,  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  doubtless  gathered  from  the 
Egyptians  during  the  captivity.  , 

In  many  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  papyri  we  find  direc- 
tions given  to  bruise  certain  herbs  and  roots,  although 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  implement  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, lint  we  have  proof  that  mortars  were  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  from  many  ancient  carvings  of  stone  still 
extant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  mortar  has  also 
lieen  known  to  several  Oriental  and  savage  races  from 
time  immemorial,  and  in  the  mortar  employed  by  the 
pharmacist  to-day  we  have  an  implement  that  links  us, 
not  only  with  prehistoric  man,  but  also  with  the  savage 
races  of  the  world.  In  Africa,  mortars  and  pestles  of 
wood  have  been  us<?d  from  a  period  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity for  the  purpose  of  crushing  grain.  The  one  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  1  is  composed  of  woixl,  and  was  brought 
from  Central  Africa.  In  India,  stone  mortars  with 
wooden  pestles  have  for  centuries  been  used  for  shell- 
ing and  pounding  rice.  Fig.  2  represents  a  Cingalese 
mortar  of  stone,  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  taken  from  a 
drawing  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Coming  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  have  the  first  real  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  the  mortar  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses. Medicine  and  pharmacy  allied,  in  the  time  of 
Celsus.  had  beionie  practical  arts,  and  we  know  from 
the  preparations  described  by  that  author  that  practi- 
cal appliances  were  necessary.  Thus  the  inalagma  used 
as  an  application  to  the  skin,  was  a  kind  of  soft  mass 
directed  to  be  beaten  up  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
paste,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  catapotia  were  often 
ordered  to  be  bruised  liefore  lieing  mixed. 

Roman  mortaria  composed  of  earthenware  are  very 
commonly  found,  and  many  examples  may  be  seen  in 
most  of  our  museums,  among  other  Roman  remains. 
They  were  chiefly  made  for  culinary  use,  and  although 
they  vary  very  little  iu  pattern,  the  sizes  are  numerous. 
The  larger  ones  were,  as  a  rule,  very  strongly  made,  and 
all  had  a  thick  divided  rim  with  a  rounded  moulding. 
The  inside  was  roughened  with  splinters  of  flint,  or  hard 
stone,  or  hard  burnt  earthenware,  which  was  fixed  on 
with  a  kind  of  "slip"  or  liquid  clay,  with  which  the 
Romans  finished  their  ware.  A  wooden  pestle  was  used 
with  these  mortaria,  which  were,  no  doubt,  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  triturating  and  mixing  various  condiments  for 
domestic  use.  The  Roman  mortarinm  shown  in  Fig.  3 
is  28  inches  in  bivadth,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
maker's  name,  showing  it  to  lie  the  Avork  of  one  Publlns 
Raso. 


Some  of  the  smaller  mortaria  found  are  composed  of  a 
very  white  clay  of  a  vitreous  character,  burnt  hard  like 
porcelain,  and  are  non-absorbent.  These  were  probably 
used  for  mixing  more  delicate  condiiiu'iits.  There  were 
large  manufactories  for  morl.iria  in  Britain,  situated 
chiefly  ill  the  South  of  England  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  in  Essex  and  StalTordshire.  From  these 
factories  there  was  a  considerable  export  trade  to  Rome 
and  (i;iiil. 

Riiiiiaii   mortars  of  stone  ;ue  much  rarer,   and  the  one 


depicted  in  Fig.  4  is  a  unique  specimen.  It  was  with 
little  doubt  at  one  time  used  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses. Composed  of  stone,  with  a  solid  square  base,  it 
stands  about  12  inches  high,  and  is  about  8  inches 
bro'ad.  The  notches  at  the  corners  are  evidently  in- 
tended for  fixing  it  down  on  a  wooden  table  or  slab  to 
keep  it  steady  when  being  used  for  pounding  or  breaking 
up  hard  substances.  Closely  akin  to  mortars  were  the 
querns  or  small  mills,  used  for  grinding  purposes  from 
the  Roman  period.  In  shape  they  somewhat  resembled 
the  mortar,  but  were  covered  in  at  the  top.  having  a 
hole  in  the  center  through  which  the  pestle  was  worked. 
They  were  made  of  stone  and  wood.  A  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  a  wooden  quern,  depicted  in  Fig.  .5.  stands  13 
inches  high,  and  is  made  of  very  hard  wood.  It  is  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  the  turner's  art,  some  of  the  side 
mouldings  being  of  great  delicacy,  no  thicker  than  a 
tine  needle,  yet  are  perfectly  true  in  every  particular. 
The  pestle  was  worked  through  the  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  cover.  These  wooden  querns  were  used  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  marble  succeeded  stone  as  a  material  for 
making  mortars,  and  this  brings  us  down  to  mediaeval 
times,  when  the  apothecaries,  combining  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  became  wielders  of  the  pestle. 

The  value  of  the  mortar  as  a  pharmaceutical  imple- 
ment was  recognized  by  these  early  practitioners,  and 
was  given  the  most  prominent  position  in  their  shops,  and 
so  the  [lestle  and  mortar  became  a  symbol  or  trade  sign 
of  pharmacy. 

The  great  bell-shaped  mortar,  which  was  of  considera- 
ble capacity,  usually  stood  mounted  on  a  solid  block  of 
wood  near  the  center  of  the  shop,  the  huge  pestle,  3  feet 
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or  more  in  length,  being  suspended  from  a  long  wooden 
spring  bcnm  by  a  ehnin  and  ring.  One  enn  readily  pic- 
ture the  youthful  aiiprentice,  dad  in  jerkin  and  trunk 
hose,  exercising  his  muscle  with  the  ponderous  pestle, 
and  svith  what  mingled  feelings  he  would  essay  the  task 
of  [lounding  half  a  hundredweight  of  aloes  to  begin  his 
day's  work,  and  give  him  an  appetite  for  his  midday 
meal.  These  large  mortars  were  usually  bell-shai)ed  in 
form,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  0,  and  composed  of  iron  or 
bell  metal.  The  smaller  mortars  of  this  period  were 
made  of  brass,  copper,  or  Ijell  metal,  and  were  occasion- 
ally ornamented  with  some  .symbol  or  device.  They  were 
often  elegant  in  form,  and  usually  stood  in  bright  array 
on  the  shop  counter.  The  pestles  had  Hat  tops  and 
double  ends,  so  that  either  end  could  be  used  for  pound- 
ing. 

The  bell  metal  mortar,  depicted  iu  Fig.  7,  dates  from 
the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  its  side.  It  was  probably  once  the 
property  of  an  official  State  apothecary.  The  brass  mor- 
tar shown  iu  Fig.  8  is  peculiar  in  shape,  and  is  supported 
by  four  short  legs.  It  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  round  the  middle  are  inscribed 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Fig.  9  represents  a  partic- 
ularly handsome  example  of  the  brass  mortar  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Copper  mortars  when  polished 
have  a  very  elegant  appearance,  and  are  somewhat  rare. 
One  specimen  in  possession  of  the  writer  is  depicted  in 
Fig.  10.  A  very  fine  bell-shaped  mortar  of  brass  was 
found  in  Chester  about  two  years  ago.  and  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  museum  of  that  city.  It  stands  nearly  two 
feet  high,  and  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Small  brass  mortars  were  also  formerly  much  used  by 
housewives  in  the  stillroom.  for  various  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  may  often  yet  be  found  ornamenting  the 
kitchen  mantel-shelf  in  old  country  houses. 

During  the  last  and  early  part  of  this  century  Italian 
marble  was  largely  employed  for  making  mortars,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  wedgewood  and  composition 
ware,  which  is  lighter,  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to 
be  acted  on  by  chemicals,  marble  mortars  have  now  al- 
most gone  out  of  use  with  pharmacists.  Small  antique 
mortars  of  bronze  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  French 
pharmacies,  often  bearing  some  symbol  or  device,  such 
as  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon.  They  are  generally  much 
prized  by  their  possessor?. — (Ph.  Jr.) 

(C-mtinwd  from  Paje  387.  April  l.> 

LIST  OF  REACTIONS  AND  REAGENTS  ACCORD- 
ING TO  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS.* 

REICHARDT"S— Test  for  Nitric  Acid.— To  a  mi.xture 
of  brucine  and  sulphuric  acid  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  to 
be  tested  are  added,  a  rose  to  deep  red  coloration  ensues. 
This  reaction  takes  place  even  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  100,- 
000. 

REICHERT-MEISSL'S— Numljer.— This      gives     the 

N 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  —  alkali  solution  neces- 

10 
sary  for  neutralizing  the  fatty  acids  from  5  gm.  of  the 
sample  of  fat.  What  was  formerly  understood  under 
Reichert's  numl)er  was  the  same  equivalent  for  2..5  gm. 
of  fat.  The  Reichert's  number  is  then  %  as  large  as  the 
Reichert-Meissl's. 

REICHL'S— Test  for  Glycerin.— Equal  parts  of  gly- 
cerin, phenol  and  sulphuric  acid  are  fused  together  and 
heated  at  120°  C:  the  yellowish-brown  solid  mass  is  al- 
lowed to  cool,  covered  with  water,  and  aqua  ammonia 
dropped  upon  it.  -n-hereby  the  mass  is  dissolved  with  a 
bright  carmine  red  color. 

REICHL-MIKOSCH'S.— Albumen  Reagent.— This  re- 
agent consists  of  sulphuric  acid  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  henzaldehyde  and  ferric  sulphate  have  been  added. 
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KEI.XSOU'S — Aresuic  Test. — A  solution  of  arsenous 
or  arsenic  acid  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  re- 
duced l>y  metallic  copper.  A  gray  deposit  of  copper  arsen- 
ite  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal.  Antimony 
and  nu-rcury  react  in  the  same  manner,  hence  the  ab- 
sence of  these  must  be  proven  first  before  the  presence  of 
arsenic  may  be  presumed.  This  is  also  called  Hager's 
kramato  test. 

REMAK'S — Microscopic  Hardening  Fluiil. — .\  mi.xture 
of  no  cc.  of  aqueous  20  per  cent  copper  sulphate  solution, 
50  cc.  of  alcohol  (25°)  and  35  drops  of  acetic  acid  (dilute), 
acid  (dilute). 

RENWRD'S— Test  for  Arachis  Oil.— This  consists  in 
isolating  the  arachic  acid  (melting  point  75°  C.)  by  means 
of  its  leail  salt,  from  which  it  can  be  extracteil  with  ether. 

KEl'TER'S- Test  for  Presence  of  Para-Amiilo-Phene- 
lol  in  I'henacetiu. — Phenacetine  is  fused  with  pure  chlo- 
ral hydrate;  when  a  violet  color  appears,  amido-phenetol 
is  present.  Tlie  purest  commercial  samples  show  a  feeble 
rose  color. 

REYNOLDS' — Test  for  .Vcetone  in  Urine. — The  sample 
of  urine  is  shaken  with  freshly  precipitated  mercurii' 
oiide  and  filtered.  If  acetone  is  present,  acetone  mer- 
cury can  then  be  found  in  the  filtrate,  and  is  tested  iu 
the  usual  manner  for  the  i)resence  of  mercury. 

RHBOCH'iS— Test  for  Free  Mineral  Acids.— See 
Mohr's  Test. 

RICHARDSON'S— Test  for  Alpha-Naphthol.— In  1  to 

2  cc.  of  water,  0.04  gm.  of  naphthol  and  0.5  cc.  normal 
sodium  hydratg  solution  are  dissolved.  To  this  is  added 
O.Oi)  gm.  of  sulphanilic  acid,  which  has  been  dissolved  in 
5  cc.  of  normal  sodium  hydrate  and  0.02  gm.  of  sodium 
nitrite  dissolved  in  5  cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid.  Alpha- 
naphthol  gives  under  these  circumstances  a  dark  blood 
red  color  which,  on  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
changes  to  a  brown.  Beta-naphthol  gives  only  a  reddish- 
yellow  color. 

RICHMONT'S— Nitric  Acid  Test.— The  substance  to 
be  examined  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
over  this  a  layer  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is 
poured.  -\t  the  line  of  contact  a  purple  to  brown  zone 
forms  if  nitric  acid  is  present. 

This  is  also  called  Desbassin's  Reaction. 

RIEGLER'S— Albumin  Reagent.— This  is  -isaprol  (cal- 
cium-naphthol  sulfonate).  This  reagent  precipitates  al- 
bumin, alTjumoses,  peptone  and  pepsin;  the  precipitates  of 
the  latter  three  are  soluble  on  heating. 

RINNMANN'S— Zinc  Test.— When  zinc  oxide  is  heat- 
ed on  charcoal  with  a  solution  of  cohalt  nitrate  a  green 
color  results. 

RIP.\RT'S— Solution  for  Microscopical  Preparations. 
— This  consists  of  a  solution  of  0.3  p.  of  copper  acetate. 
0.3  p.  of  copper  chloride  in  a  mixture  of  75  p.  of  camphor 
water,  75  p.  of  distilled  water  and  1  p.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

RITSERT'S— Glycerin  Test.— On  heating  ]  cc.  of  gly- 
cerin with  1  cc.  of  aqua  ammonia  and  3  drops  of  a  5  per 
cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  to  boiling,  the  mixture  should 
show  no  change  inside  of  five  minutes.  This  test  shows 
the  presence  of  arsenous  acid,  acrolein  and  formic  acid. 
Later  investigators  have  shown  this  test  to  be  unreliable. 

RITSERT'S— Test  for  Phenacetin.— 0.1  gm.  of  phe- 
nacetin  is  boiled  with  1  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  for  one  mintite,  then  'the  solution  is  diluted  with  10 
cc.  of  water;  after  cooling  it  is  filtered  and  to  the  filtrate 

3  drops  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  are 
added,  whereby  the  fluid  takes  on  gradually  a  ruby  red 
color. 

RITSERT'S— Sulfonal  Test.— When  sulfonal  is  heated 
with  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  the  odor  of  mercaptan  is  no- 
ticeable. 

ROBERTS'— Albimien  Test.— On  adding  the  sample  of 
urine  so  as  to  form  a  layer  over  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  in  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white 
zone  forms  at  the  line  of  contact  if  allnimin  is  present. 
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ROBINET'S— Morphine  Test.— On  adding  a  solution  of 

ferric  chloride,  wliich  contains  oxyeliloride  of  iron,  to  a 
neutral  solution  of  niorpliinc,  an  evanosccu't  blue  color  is 
produced. 

ROOir.S— Test  for  Albuniiii  in  Urine.— Salieyl-sulfonic 
:icid  solution  iirecipitalos  allmniin. 

UOSE'S— Biuret  Test  for  Albuminoids.— The  solution 
containing  albumin  is  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate, 
then  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (IS  gm.  cryst. 
C'uSOj  in  1  1.  water)  is  added,  tlie  sobition  takes  on  first 
a  rose  color  followed  by  a  violet,  then  blue.  This  latter 
color  difters  from  the  copper  in  having  a  reddish  cast. 

HOSKXBAOH'S— Test  for  Biliary  Colors.— Through 
careful  addition  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid 
biliary  urine  is  colored  green. 

See   Rosenbach's   modification.  Gineliu's   test. 

ROSENSTIEHL'S— Aniline  Test.— 

See  Runge's  aniline  test. 

ROiSIN'S- Test  for  Biliary  Colors.— Over  the  sample 
of  urine  a  few  cc.  of  a  dilute  iodine  solution  are  poured 
so  as  to  form  layers,  if  biliary  colors  are  present  a  green 
ring  forms. 

KOSSBACH'S- Poison  Test.— This  consists  in  testing 
till'  action  of  alkaloids  on  infusoria.  AceonJiug  to  degree 
of  dilution  the  action  differs  in  intensity. 

ItOTH'S— Reagent  for  Fatty  Oils.— Sulphuric  acid 
(1.40  sp.  gr.).  which  has  ibeen  saturated  with  nitrous  va- 
pors, is  brought  in  contact  with  the  sample  of  oil  which, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  oil.  causes  changes  in  con- 
sistency and  color. 

Compare  Poutet's  Elaidiu  Test. 

ROUSSIX'S— Crystals.— On  adding  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  iodine  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  nieotin  an  oily 
nuiss  separates,  which  gradually  forms  riiliy  red  crystals 
with  a  dark  blue  reflection. 

DE  LA  ROYERE'S— Tests  for  Fatty  Oils.— To  a  few- 
drops  of  the  oil  are  added  two  drops  of  a  decolorize<l 
fuchsine  solution  which  has  been  carefully  neutralized 
with  an  alkali.  Fatty  oils,  because  of  the  presence  of 
free  acids,  cause  a  reddening  of  this  solution.  Accord- 
ing to  Halpher,  this  test  is  of  limited  value,  since  min- 
eral oils  can  also  contain  acids;  also  the  acids  present  in 
some  fats,  as  in  lubricants,  may  be  neutralized  by  the 
presence  of  alkaline  soaps.  Soaps  can  be  identified  by 
their  i-eddening  of  congo  red  solution  which  has  been 
first  rendered  violet  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

RUB.XER'S- Test  for  Diabetic  and  Milk  Sugars.— To 
the  solution  to  be  tested,  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  am- 
monia are  added  and  the  mixture  heated:  in  the  presence 
of  either  of  the  above  sugars  a  reil  precipitate  forms. 

R'T'XGE'S — Aniline  Test.— la)  .\  solution  of  aniline 
gives  with  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime  lin  the  absence 
of  ammonium  chloride)  a  violet  color,  which,  upon  the 
addition  of  acids,  turns  a  rose  color. 

Rosentiehl's  modification  consists  in  adding  some  ether 
after  the  chlorinated  lime  in  case  the  aniline  is  impure: 
this  solvent  serves  to  take  up  the  brown  products  formed 
so  thjt  tlie  aqueous  fluid  remains  a  pure  blue. 

(b)  A  pine  wood  shaving,  which  has  been  moistened 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  aniline,  is  colored 
yellow. 

RUXOE''S— Test  for  Cane  Sugar.— When  evaporated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  sugar  blackens:  many  other 
organic  bodies  deport  them.selves  likewise. 

SACHSISE'S— Grape  Sugar  Test  Solution.— This  con- 
tains in  one  liter  IS  gm.  of  mercuric  iodide.  25  gm.  of  po- 
tassium iodide  and  80  gm.  of  potassium  hydrate.  A 
modification  of  this  is — 

S.^'OCHSB-HEIXRICH'S- Test  Solution.— This  dif- 
fers from  the  above  in  containing  only  10  gm.  of  potas- 
sium hydrate.  The  sugar  solution,  containing  about  5 
per  cent,  of  gluco.se,  is  sloWly  added  to  the  boiling  test 
solution  until  all  of  the  mercury  has  been  reduced.  As 
indicator  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  employed  which 
is  added  to  portions  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  which  are 


previously  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.    Each  40  cc.  of 

the  reagent  are  reduced  by  0.1342  gm.  of  grape  sugar. 

SAI.KOWSKY'S— Test  for  Carbon  Monoxide  in 
I'lood. — The  sample  of  blood  is  dibited  with  10  parts  of 
water,  and  to  this  is  added  an  equal  volume  of  sodium  hy- 
drate solution  (1.34  sp.  gr.).  Carbon  monoxide  blood 
shows  a  white  turbidity,  afterward  becomes  bright  red; 
finally,  wd  flocculie  collect  upon  the  surface  of  the  rose- 
coloreil  fluid.  Xormal  blood  is  colored  a  dirty  l)rown  by 
the  alkali  solution. 

SALKOWSKY'S— Cholesterin  Test.— The  substance 
(for  example,  lanolin)  to  be  examined  is  dissolved  in  chlo- 
roform and  then  shaken  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
If  cholesterin  is  present  the  chloroform  is  colored  blond 
red  and  the  sulphuric  acid  lakes  on  a  greenish  fluores- 
cence. This  can  be  made  a  contact  test,  the  zone  of  con- 
tact showing  a  brown  red  color. 

SALKOWSKY'S— Test  for  I'cptone  iu  Urine.— .JO  cc 
of  the  urine  are  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pre- 
cipitation carried  on  with  phospho-wolframic  acid.  The 
precipitate  is  washed,  then  warmed  on  a  water  bath,  dis- 
solving in  a  little  sodium  hydrate  solution,  after  which 
a  few  drops  of  a  1  to  2  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate solution  are  added.  In  presence  of  a  peptone  red 
loloration  ensues. 

S.VLKOWSKY'S- Phenol  Test.- On  addition  of  aqua 
ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  chlorinated  lime  an  .aqueous 
solutii>n  of  phenol  is  colored  blue  or  green. 

SALKOWSKY'S— Test  for  Kreatiniu. 

See  Weyl's  Test. 

.SAXDLUX'D'S- Test  for  Iodine  in  Urine.— To  5  cc. 
of  urine  1  cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  and  2  to  3 
drops  of  sodium  nitrate  solution  (1  gm.  in  500  cc.)  are 
added  and  the  entire  shaken  with  carbon  disulphide.  If 
iodine  is  present  even  to  the  extent  of  1/1000  per  cent., 
the  carbon  disulphide  is  colored. 

SCIIAEFER'S— Quinine  Oxalate  Test.— 1  gm.  of  crys- 
talline or  0.85  gm.  of  dry  quinine  sulphate  is  dissolved  in 
35  cc.  of  water  by  boiling:  to  this  is  added  a  solution  of 
0.3  gm.  of  neutral  cryst.  potassium  oxalate  in  5  cc.  of  wa- 
ter: then  by  addition  of  water  tlie  solution  is  made  up  to 
41.3  gm.  The  container  is  placed  in  a  water  bath  (20"  C.) 
for  one-half  hour,  shaking  occasionally,  then  filtering 
through  glass  wool.  If  the  sample  of  quinine  is  free  from 
side  alkaloids,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sodium  hydrate 
solution  (Ph.  Ger.)  to  10  cc.  of  the  filtrate  wiH  not  cause 
any   turliidity. 

SCII.VEFFER'S— Test  for  Cinchonidin  in  Quinine 
Sulphate. — Tills  '"Tetrasulphate"  test  depends  upon  the 
insolubility  of  cinchonidin  tetrasulphate  in  alcohol.  One 
gm.  of  quinine  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  9  gm.  of  .absolute 
alcohol  and  .3  gm.  of  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  After 
standing  a  day  with  frequent  agitation,  some  of  the  cin- 
chonidin present  precipitates  as  tetrasulphate.  On  pre- 
cipitating the  aqueous  solution  of  this  latter  salt  with 
sodium  hydrate,  pure  cinchonidin  of  melting  point  199^ 
C.  is  obtained. 

SCIIAEFFER'S— Test  for  Xitrites  in  Urine.— 3  to  4 
cc.  of  the  sample  of  urine,  which  has  been  decolorized 
with  animal  charcoal,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
dihited  acetic  acid  (1  :  10),  followed  by  2  drops  of  a  5 
per  cent,  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution.  If  nitrites  are 
present  a  yellow  coloration  results. 

SCHAEFFER'S— Test  for  Martins  Yellow  iu  Confec- 
tionery.— From  10  to  20  gm.  of  the  material  are  broken 
up  fine  and  warmed  with  40  cc.  of  alcohol  of  50  to  60  per 
cent.  Martins  yellow  colors  the  alcohol  yellow,  which, 
upon  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  disappears,  while 
colors  produced  with  saffron  are  unchanged  by  this  treat- 
ment.    Metanil  vellow  is  colored  red  when  thus  treated. 

SCHABR'S— Test  for  Blood. 

See  Huehnefeld's  Turpentine  Solution. 

SOHAFFGOTS'— Solution  for  Precipitating  Magnesia. 
— This  solution  can  be  employed  without  the  use  of  an 
alkali;  it  consists  of  235  gm.  of  ammonium  carbonate  and 
180  cc.  of  aqua  ammonia  (0.020)  dilute<l,  which  solution 
is  diluted  to  one  liter. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 
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ENQLISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  AFFAIRS. 

Ldiijoii,  April  !>.  ].S!)7.  -Tlic  chief  tiipic  in  |ili.iiiim- 
leutical  circles  in  Ent'liiiid  iit  the  present  in<nnent  arises 
from  the  action  of  the  Council  of  tlie  I'hiirnniciiitieal 
Society  in  dniflin;: 

New  By-Laws  of  the  Society. 

The  items  of  importance  in  llie  proposeil  alterations 
are  tlial  the  present  preliminary  examination  should  lie 
replaced  by  the  elementary  examination  of  some  recog- 
nized examining  body  and  that  its  sco|ie  should  be  con- 
siderably extended,  so  that  its  value  wcndd  be  eiiuivalent 
to  that  of  the  preliminary  examination  for  medical  study 
and,  what  is  of  more  interest,  that  the  fee  for  the  minor 
examination  should  be  raised  from  live  to  ten  guineas, 
the  aildilional  live  guineas  being  required  for  the  in- 
creased expenditure  neeessarj"  for  carrying  on  the  work 
entailed  by  the  I'liannai-y  Act  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  register. 

The  first  alteration  meets  with  almost  universal  ap- 
proval, for  it  lias  been  known  many  years  that  the 
pharmaceutical  preliminary  examination  was  notof  corre- 
sponding value  to  the  Minor,  and  that  it  did  not  insure  a 
knowledge  in  some  subjects  which  was  needful  when  the 
student  commenced  work  for  liis  qualifying  examination; 
but  the  second  proposal,  above  mentioned,  affects  money 
matters,  and  pharmacists  are  keener  on  these  than  on 
education,  and  therefore  have  taken  up  the  matter  more 
thoroughly.  Tlie  members  of  the  societ.v  seem  to  think 
it  will  be  a  good  step  and  that  thereby  the  men  who 
qixalify  and  whose  names  are  placed  on  the  register,  but 
who  do  not  become  members  of  the  society,  will  thus 
do  their  share  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  reg- 
ister and  the  carrying  on  of  the  legal  functions  of  the 
society  for  the  common  good.  But.  some  ask,  "Where  has 
the  increased  expenditure  come  in,  and  how  lias  the 
work  been  carried  on  for  all  these  years  without  the 
necessity  for  so  large  a  fee  from  the  candidates?" 

At  the  last  annual  general  meeting  the  president  as- 
sured his  audience  that,  although  the  expenses  of  the 
past  .year  bad  been  considerable,  .vet,  with  proper  man- 
agement, there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
able  to  carr.v  on  all  the  society's  work  without  over- 
running the  constable  in  future;  yet.  here  we  have  a 
scheme  for  increasing  the  income  of  the  society,  so  we 
must  hoix'  it  will  do  something  extra  in  return,  if  it 
passes  its  new  b.v-laws,  for  the  chemists  on  the  register. 

The  trade  papers  view  the  matter  from  their  own 
standpoint,  and  suggest  that  the  increased  expenditure 
has  been  partl.v  caused  b.v  the  publication  of  the  official 
organ.  "The  Pharmaceutical  .lournal."  and  as  this  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  loss  during  the  past  few  years, 
their  contention  carries  some  weight  with  it;  the  pro- 
moters of  education  also  single  out  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  School  of  Pharmacy  for  comment,  and  altogether 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  Privy  Council  will 
permit  the  adojition  of  the  new  scheme  without  some 
radical  change. 

Huayadl. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  a  case  in 
the  Chancery  Court  between  the  proprietors  of  Ilunyadi 
Janos  Water  and  Apenta  Water.  The  owners  of  the 
former  property  contended  that  the  Apenta  Water  bore 
the  name  Hunyadi  in  addition  and  that  caused  it  to  be 
substituted  for  their  product.  The  case  was  won  by  the 
plaintiffs  who  secured  an  injunction  which  restrains  the 
importers  of  Apenta  Water  (The  .\polliuaris  Company) 
from  using  the  word  Hunyadi  for  waters  not  obtained 
from  the  original  springs. 

It  has  been  recently  decided  by  the  Home  Office  to 
include 

Carbide  of  Calcium 
in  the  Petroleum  Act,  and  consequently  sellers  of  it  or 
acetylene  must  be  licensed  and  their  premises  will  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  same  regulations  as  places  where 
petroleum  is  stared.    Regulations  have  been  issued  to  all 


the  local  authorities  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
admiidstration  of  the  Act  and  these  point  out  the 
(Lingers  of  carbide  of  calcium  itself  ami  also  of  the  gi'U- 
"raleil  acet.vleiie,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  coiii- 
pounds  of  copjier  and  acelyleiie.  Si'veral  firms  are  sell- 
ing I'arbide  done  up  ill  cartridges  for  the  automalii-  pro- 
duction of  acetylene  in  spc'cially  contrived  generators, 
and  I  iiiKlerstand  that  in  countr.v  districts  where  access 
to  the  ordinary  supjily  of  coal  gas  is  imiiossible,  a  ver.v 
good  trade  is  being  ilone.  Illumination  is  being  made  a 
more  especial  study  of  in  (Jreat  IJritain  now,  and  the 
rivalr.v  caused  between  the  gas  comiianies  b.v  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  light  has  given  rise  to  innnmeralile 
methods  of  improving  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas. 
The  <'oal  gas  supplied  to  Lonilon  has  a  uniform  16  candle 
power  value,  so  that  the  introduction  of  systems  of  light- 
ing and  iiuandescent  burners  resolve  themselves  into 
questions  of  which  will  give  the  best  light  for  the  least 
consumption  of  gas.  Acetylene,  however,  has  n  great 
future  before  it,  and  several  companies  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  formation  for  its  introduction  on  a  large  scale. 

Study  of  Essential  Oils. 

Essential  oils  have  become  a  most  important  class  of 
goods  during  the  past  few  yea;s. anil  the  researches  which 
have  Iweii  maile  upon  their 
chemical  composition  and 
methods  of  examination 
have  done  much  to  recre- 
ate some  faith  in  them, 
for  the  amount  of  "fake" 
which  was  carried  on  in 
Germany  had  reduced  this 
to  a  minimum.  Of  the  in- 
vestigators who  have  tak- 
en this  subject  up  from  a 
trade  standpoint  Mr.  .Tolin 
( '.  I'mney  is  perhaps  most 
widely  known  in  London 
at  the  present  time.  His 
work  on  the  Essential  Oils 
of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
po'ia  which  was  embodied 
in  a  pajier  read  before  the 
London  Chemists'  Assist- 
ants' A.ssociation  summar- 
ized a  large  part  of  his 
work,  but  he  has  since  published  results  obtained  with 
several  varieties  of  oils  which  are  of  considerable  im- 
pcutance.  At  the  last  evening  meeting  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  he  read  a  paper  on  "Fennel  and  Its  Oil." 
which  showed  his  capacity  as  an  investigator,  and  also, 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  druggists  and  buyers,  that 
Indian  Fennel,  which  is  the  one  most  largely  used  in  this 
eonniry  for  the  preparation  of  the  powder  and  "Com- 
pound Licorice  Powder,"  is  of  the  least  value.  The 
(iallician  variety  is  used  almost  entirely  for  the  produc- 
tion of  essential  oil.  and  consequently  the  Indian,  ji-hich 
contains  less  oil,  is  the  one  generally  found  on  the  market. 

The  shipments  of  large  quantities  of  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals to  the  States  has  roused  some  shippers  and  made  a 
lot  of  work  during  the  last  fortnight,  but  whether  it  is 
due  to  the  expected  new  tariff  or  not,  it  has  sent  up  the 
present  prices  of  several  articles,  chlorate  of  |)otasli, 
soda  crystals  and  opium  especiallj". 

In  the  scientific  world  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemical 
Society  was  of  importance  owing  to  a  communication 
from  Mesrs.  Perkin  it  Thorpe  on 

The  Synthesizing  of  Camphoronlc  Ac.d. 

The  results  published  show  Bredt's  f(u-mula  for  cam- 
phor to  be  the  correct  one  ami  that  the  investigators  are 
nearer  than  an.v  jirevious  workers  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  synthesizing  camphor.  At  the  same  meeting 
some  excitement  was  shown  over  the  nomination  of  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  (of  Argon  fame)  as  president  of  the  Chem- 
ical  Society  in  place  of  Professor  Dcwar  (of  liquid   air 
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laiiif),  whu  had  boon  lumiiiiated  by  tho  council.  The 
follows  do  not  oftou  givo  way  to  such  apiilanso  and  doui- 
unstrations,  and  it  shows  what  a  high  opinion  most  of 
ihom  hold  of  I'rol'i  ssor  Kanisay,  though  lie  was  defeated 
at  thi>  oloction  cf  tho  society. 

P.  A.  T.  A. 
I  have  had  occasion  in  previous  lottois  to  iiiontiou  tho 
work  of  the  Proprietary  Articles  Trade  Association  which 
was  started  at  tho  bosiuning  of  180C,  and  I  now  have  an 
opportunity   of   sending   the   photo  of   Mr.   W.   S.    Glyn- 
.Toues.  tho  si'crolary  of  the  association,  to  whose  indom- 
itable energy  the  success 
which    it    has     met    has 
been    greatly    due.      Mr. 
<jlyn-Jones    has    done    it 
for  the  good  of  the  trade 
and  not  for  any  monetary 
ninsidoration,  and  where- 
as two  years  since  he  was 
liractically     unknown     to 
I  he    trade   at   large,    now- 
one  cannot  find  a  weekly 
number   of  either   of  the 
trade   papers   which   does 
not     contain     his     name. 
The  object  of  securing  an 
agreement     from     whole- 
salers to   maintain   prices 
W.  S.  aiya-Joaes.  .^^J   ^^   withhold   supplies 

from  any  one  who  sells  below  bottom  cutting  price  has 
worked  successfully  so  far,  and  although  March  of  189G 
showed  that  only  fourteen  articles  were  on  the  protected 
list,  1897  has  a  list  of  fifty.  As  the  articles  so  dealt  with 
are  sold  largely  by  grocers,  the  work  of  the  secretary 
has  extended  to  them  somewhat,  and  negotiations  have 
been  entered  into  with  the  Grocers"  Federation  for  ob- 
taining their  co-operation.  The  latest  phase  of  his  work 
however  has  been  with  the  Photographic  Trade,  and  as 
cutting  is  rife  in  this  branch,  a  very  successful  meeting 
was  held,  when  a  trade  gathering  was  called  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  Pho- 
tographic Branch  of  the  P.  A.  T.  A. 


SOME     OBSERVATIONS     ON    ACACIA  OF    COM- 
MERCE. 

By  .T.  HEXKY   SCIIHOEDER,  Ph.  G. 

Of  all  the  drugs  sent  forth  into  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  single  one  of  which  there 
e.xist  so  many  varieties  as  of  acacia.  A  difference  in  the 
source  of  production  is  one  cau.-se  for  the  variableness  in 
quality  of  the  commercial  article.  In  some  cases  the 
quality  of  the  gum  is  lowered  by  the  season  of  collection, 
and  a  secondary  grade  is  obtained  by  assorting  the  other 
varieties.  The  chemical  literature  relating  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  gums  of  different  species  of  acacia  is  only 
limited,  and  they  have,  so  far,  been  subjected  to  little 
thorough  study.  As  their  habitats  vary  greatly,  they 
are  usually  known  by  the  names  of  the  localities  where 
they  are  collected,  or  by  the  names  of  the  ports  from 
which  they  are  shipped.  For  pharmaceutical  uses  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  gum  of  Acacia 
Senegal  be  employed.  It  was  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  presence  of  dextrin  in  the  powdered  commercial 
"gum  arable"  that  an  examination  of  different  samples 
was  undertaken. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  high  price  of  a  good 
quality  of  gum  has  tempted  those  who  handle  the  pro- 
duct, and  that  many  of  them  have  resorted  to  adultera- 
tion for  pecuniary  gain,  dextrin  being  the  substance 
usually  employed  for  the  purpose.  While  for  merely 
technical  purposes  an  addition  of  dextrin  might  not  be 
a  disadvantage,  such  adulterated  gum  is,  of  course,  unfit 
for  phannaceutical  purposes,  especially  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  emulsions.  Observations  were  made  during  the 
work,  which  I  think  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  phar- 


macist to  report.  Before  submitting  in  detail  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination,  I  desire  to  slate  that  they  arc 
presented  solely  on  account  of  tho  interest  which  they 
SLvm  to  possess  for  the  practical  pharmacist,  with  the 
conseiousnoss  that,  considered  as  a  scientific  investiga- 
lion,   tho  important  factor,   complelonoss,  is  lacking. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopioia,  acacia  is  "a 
;;uniniy  oxmlation  from  Acacia  Senegal.  WilUlonow  (nai. 
urd.  Leguniiuosu').  Besides  the  desoriiilion  of  the  physi- 
cal appearance  of  tho  gum,  the  following  tests  ari'  also 
given: 

(a)  Acacia  should  be  soluble  in  2  parts  of  waler;  it 
should  yield  a  gelatinous  precipitate  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  T.  S.,  ferric  oliloride,  T.  S.,  or  concentraled  so- 
lution of  sodium  borate,  and  does  not  reduce  alkaline 
cupric  tartrate,  V.  S. 

(b)  The  powder  is  nut  colored  lilut'  (absence  of  slarohl, 
or  rod  (absence  of  dextrin),  by  iodine,  T.  S. 

In  addition  to  these  tests,  it  may  be  of  interest  lo  re- 
fer to  two  others  for  the  presence  of  de.vtriu. 

One.  which  is  from  Hagor.  Hartwich  and  Fischer's 
"Commentar  7ur  Pharm.,  B."  II..  p.  44,  is  as  follows: 

"Three  cc.  of  a  solution  composed  of  15  drops  of  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride,  15  drops  of  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  ferri-cyanide,  5  drops  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.1(55)  and  60  cc.  of  distilled  water,  are 
added  to  G  cc.  of  a  solution  of  the  suspected  gum 
{strength  of  solution  should  be  20  per  cent).  If  the  gum 
be  devoid  of  dextrin,  it  will  be  colored  a  pure  yellowish 
brown  tinge,  this  color  remaining  permanent  during 
eight  to  ten  hours.  If  dextrin  be  present,  the  color  will 
change  in  about  one  hour  to  blue." 

The  other  test,  which  is  evidently  a  modification  of  the 
above  method,  is  described  in  El  Memorandum. 

It  seems  to  be  erroneous,  inasnuu-h  as  it  contains  po- 
tassium ferrocyanide  instead  of  potassium  ferricyanide, 
in  presence  of  ferric  chloride.  The  sulphuric  acid  pres- 
ent in  the  solution  does  not  prevent  the  precipitation  of 
ferric  ferrocyanide.  This  test  seems,  therefore,  inap- 
plicable. 

The  foregoing  are  the  tests  upon  which  the  examina- 
tion of  samples  of  commercial  gum  arabie  was  based. 

While  I  was  examining  samples  of  the  powdered  gum 
in  regard  to  their  action  upon  alkaline  cupric  tartrate, 
V.  S.,  I  noticed  that,  in  every  instance,  a  marked  re- 
duction was  taking  place.  A  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ments verified  this  observation.  I  decided  to  apply  the 
test  to  a  sample  of  the  whole  gum.  For  this  purpose 
the  best  gum  (answering  the  Pharmacopceial  description 
in  physical  appearancol  obtainable  was  employed.  One 
gram  was  pulverized'  in  a  ch'an  mi>rtar.  and  dissolved  iu 
10  ac.  of  recently  distilled  water. 

•lust  sufficient  potassium  hydrate  solution  was  added 
to  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  thi.->  solution  heated  witii 
alkaline  cupric  tartrate.  V.  S.,  in  a  water  bath  (boiling 
loniporature),  during  twenty  minutes.  Here,  too.  a  well- 
defined  reduction  was  observed,  though  seemingly  less 
prominent  than  that  produced  by  au  equal  amount  of 
the  powdered  substance.  AAlion  the  test  solution  was 
heated,  without  the  solution  of  gum,  for  an  equal  length 
of  time,  it  remained  clear.  A  like  behavior  of  acacia  is 
described  in  Hager,  Hartwich  and  Fischer's  "Commeu- 
tar,"  as  follows:  "Acacia  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
tion at  G0°  to  70°,  but  has  a  reducing  action  after  being 
boiled  with  the  reagent."  and  "dried  gum  in  solution  re- 
duces Fehling's  solution  without  being  boiled,  upon  heat- 
ing a  solution  for  some  time  at  water  bath  temperature." 
Tlie  increased  reduction  by  the  powdered  gum  is  prob- 
ably due  to  drying  previous  to  powdering  it. 

The  iodine  test  for  dextrin  and  starch  was  applied  to 
each  .sample  iu  powder  and  iu  the  form  of  solution.  When 
applied  to  the  same  powder  it  imparts  to  the  powder 
only  a  light  yellowish  color  of  the  iodine.  If  only  traces 
of  dextrin  are  present  a  dark  rod  tint  is  produced.  When 
a  larger  quantity  of  dextrin  is  present,  the  color  produrt  i. 
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by  a  fpw  drops  of  the  reagent  is  almost  black.  If  starch 
and  dextrin  be  present  in  tlic  same  sample,  they  can 
hardly  be  distingnislied.  One  minim  of  the  ofGcial  T.  S. 
of  iodine  will  prodnee  a  decisive  tint  in  solution  of 
dextrin  in  distilled  water,  in  proportion  of  1  of  the  former 
to  2,000  of  the  latter.  The  presence  of  gum  does  not 
interfere  with  this  reaction. 

.\s  commercial  dextrin  is  not  a  product  of  definite  com- 
position and  constant  proportions,  the  delicacy  of  the 
iodine  test  may,  of  course,  vary  accordingly. 

As  all  the  samples  of  gum  gave  negative  results  with 
iodine,  traces  of  dextrin  and  starch  were  added  to  the 
sample  under  examination;  the  reagent  in  all  cases  gave 
prompt  indication  of  their  presence,  showing  that  there 
was  present  in  the  original  sample  nothing  to  mask  the 
reaction. 

The  potassium  ferricyanide  reaction  did  not  give  satis- 
factory results.  The  test  solution  was  prepared  as  above 
described  from  clear  crjstals  of  potassium  ferricyanide, 
previously  washed  with  distilled  water  to  free  it  from 
any  adherent  ferrous  salt,  whidi  might  have  formed  b.v 
exposure  to  light.  By  reduction  with  the  ferric  chlo- 
ride it  produced  a  pure  yellowish  brown  color,  without 
.1  bluish  shade,  proving  the  absence  of  ferrous  salt. 

(a)  When  diluted  with  distilled  water,  it  remained  un- 
changed during  twelve  hours. 

(b)  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  dextrin  in  distilled  water 
caused  almost  immediate  reduction  and  consequently  a 
blue  color. 

(c)  The  reaction  with  finely  powdered  gum  arable 
proved  somewhat  less  rapid  than  that  with  pure  dex- 
trin, but  the  blue  color  was  produced  within  twenty 
minutes  (powder  free  from  dextrin  by  iodine  test). 

(d)  Powdered  gum  arabic,  adulterated  with  dextrin, 
reduced  the  solution  after  a  few  minutes'  time. 

(e)  When  a  tear  of  the  gum  was  dropped  into  the  so- 
lution of  potassium  ferricyanide,  the  solution  did  not 
acquire  a  blue  color  within  two  hours:  but  after  stand- 
ing a  few  minutes  the  outer  surface  of  the  tear  of  gum 
was  colored  a  decidedly  bluish  tinge.  When  a  tear  of 
the  gum  was  powdered,  and  then  some  of  the  potassium 
ferricyanide  solution  added,  reduction  with  formation  of 
a  blue  color  took  place  more  rapidly,  agitation  increasing 
the  action. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  drying  of  the  gum  or  that 
other  influences  cause  a  change  to  take  place  in  the 
gum  acacia,  which  might  account  for  the  reaction  with 
alkaline  eupric  tartrate  and  potassium  ferricyanide  so- 
lutions? 

In  order  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  commercial 
powdered  acacia,  samples  were  obtained,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  source  of  supply  of  the  market,  though 
the  majority  were  obtained  in  pharmacies  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana,  New   York.   Pennsylvania   and   New  Jersey. 

All  the  samples  were  tasteless,  and  all  reduced  Feh- 
ling's  solution,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  con- 
tribution. 

The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  i-heaper  grades 
of  the  gum  are  most  fre<iuentl.v  emplo.ved  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  powdered  article,  and  that  adulteration 
with  dextrine  is  not  generally  practiced.  Of  course,  the 
samples  examined  were  only  such  as  are  used  in  phar- 
macies: and,  no  doubt,  for  technical  purposes,  one  might 
be  able  to  purchase  gum  wherein  dextrin  might  be  re- 
vealed.— (Am.    Jour.    Pharm.) 


W\RMAGY 


THE  LOWEST  TEMPER.\TURE  thus  far  attained  • 
was  264°  below  zero  Celsius,  which  Professor  Olszewski 
employed  in  his  experiments  with  the  liquefaction  of 
helium.  This  temperature  was  only  9°  above  the  abso- 
lute theoretical  zero  point— 273°  C.  .\ccording  to  this  in- 
vestigator helium  can  be  >i.sed  for  filling  thermometers 
which  are  employed  for  measuring  very  low  tempera- 
tures. 


SULPHUR  HAS  BEEN  PATENTED  in  England  as 
a  fibering  medium;  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  read- 
ily attacked  by  most  substances  it  answers  in  place  of 
sand,  being  of  finer  character. 


L.VBEL  PASTE.— 100  grams  of  borax  are  dissolved  in 
C50  grams  of  hot  water;  to  this  jire  added  7.50  grams  of 
white  dextrin  and  100  grams  of  liquid  glucose,  heating 
the  mixture  and  stirring  until  all  of  the  dextrin  is  dis- 
solved.   The  heating  should  be  done  on  a  water  bath. 


W.\TERPROOF  CEMENT.— Sandarac  and  mastic,  of 
each  15  grams,  are  dissolved  in  2.50  grams  of  alcohol;  to 
this  15  grams  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  added  and  the  mixt- 
ure is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask.  To  this  is  slowly  added 
(while  shaking)  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  equal  parts 
of  glue  and  isinglass  in  water  until  a  thin  paste  ensues. 
This  cement  when  once  dry  is  waterproof. 


BENZACETIN  (Phenacetin-carboxylic  acid)  and  its 
lithium  compound  are,  according  to  Franck,  prompt  anti- 
neuralgics.  which,  without  any  side  effects,  act  as  seda- 
tives in  treatment  of  sleeplessness  and  excitable  nervous 
symptoms  in  anaemic  or  hysterical  women.  The  dose  is 
0.5  to  1  gram.  Benzacetin  forms  colorless  crystals 
which  melt  at  205°  C,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water. 
The  lithium  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water. 


STERISOL.— The  analysis  of  what  is  sold  under  this 
title  and  is  used  as  an  internal  antiseptic  in  infections 
diseases  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Milk  sugar  2.98 

Sodium  chloride 0.67 

Sodium  phosphate  0.32 

Formaldehyde 0..52 

Water 95.50 


UNION  OF   CARBON  AND  HYDROGEN.— W.  A. 

Bone  and  D.  S.  .Terdan  find  that  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc, 
Pharm.  Jour.)  at  a  temperature  of  12(X)°  or  thereabouts, 
carbon  unites  directly  with  hydrogen  to  form  methane, 
no  acetylene  or  other  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  being 
formed  at  that  temperature.  Both  methane  and  acety- 
lene are  formed  when  the  electric  arc  is  passed  between 
carbon  terminals  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  while  a 
state  of  equilibrium  is  finally  establishe<l  between  hy- 
drogen, methane  and  acetylene,  if  the  passage  of  the 
arc  be  continued.  Similarly,  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  pro- 
duced when  the  electric  arc  is  passed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  either  methane  or  acetylene  under  similar  conditions. 


FERMENT  FROM  YEAST.— Dr.  E.  Buchner  has  ex- 
tracted from  yeast  by  pressure  a  liquid  containing  an  al- 
cohol-producing ferment  which  is  capable  of  causing 
cane  sugar  or  grape  sugar  to  ferment  in  the  absence  of 
yeast  cells  (Berichte.  Ph.  Jr.)  Milk  sugar  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  ferment.  The  addition  of  chloroform  to 
the  liquid,  even  up  to  the  saturation  point,  does  not  in- 
hibit the  fermentative  process,  although  it  causes  a  rapid 
precipitation  of  albuminous  matter.  The  liquid  expressed 
from  the  yeast  coagulates  when  heated  to  about  50°  C.. 
and  the  power  of  exciting  fermentation  is  then  entirely 
lost.  It  was  also  found  that  in  the  active  liquid  the  fer- 
ment difl"uscs  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  through  parchment 
paper.  The  ferment  has  been  named  "zymase"  by  its 
discoverer,  and  apparently  is  of  a  proteid  nature,  but 
further  investigation  will  be  required  to  decide  this  and 
other  doubtful  points. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  IvAOLIiN'S.— A  comparalivi-  re- 
view iif  thf  lompositiou  of  a  uumber  of  American  kaolins 
makes  it  evident  tliat  the  wide  difference  in  the  propur- 
tious  of  clay  and  silica  in  tlieni  renders  it  imperatively 
necessary  that  tlie  variations  be  taken  into  aeconnt  in 
the  selection  of  materials  for  the  mannfactnre  of  ware; 
and  that  the  United  Stales  is  not  wantins;  in  an  abund- 
ance of  nniterial  fin-  nnikiny  porcidain  eiinal  to  the  best 
foreign  production.  The  kaolin  used  in  the  Royal  Ber- 
lin Factory  at  Charlotteuburg  is  takeu  as  the  standard 
of  comparison.  One  of  the  purest  kaolins  is  found  in 
Iniliana.  and  clays  of  similar  quality  exist  at  Hockessen, 
Del.:  Northampton  County.  I'a.,  and  Middlesex  County, 
X.  .1.— (Pop.  Sci.  Monthly.) 


PKtMEXTS  of  I'LANTS.— In  an  interesting  paper 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh (Pharm.  Jour.).  Miss  M.  J.  Newbigin  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  various  ccjloring  matters  of  leaves 
and  tiowers.  which  she  divides  into  lipochromes  and  an- 
thocyans,  the  former  being  insoluble,  the  latter  soluble  in 
water.  The  authoress  states  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  lipochromes  are  in  any  way  derivatives  of  chloro- 
phyll. She  groups  them  into  two  classes,  eucarotins  and 
carotinins.  Anthocyans  are  probably  derivatives  of  tan- 
nins. The  theory  that  their  chief  purpose  is  to  protect 
chlorophyll  against  decomposition  in  a  strong  light  is 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  commonly  formed,  as,  for  example,  in 
young  shoots  in  spring,  and  in  autumn  leaves.  Etiolin 
is  probably  nearly  allied  to  chlorophyll,  these  two  being 
nearly  the  only  pigments  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdoiu 
which  contain  nitrogen. 


CARBORUNDUM  PRODUCTION  AND  USE.-The 
CarbtiruiuUim  Company  reports  to  us,  says  the  Engineer- 
ing and  Jlining  Journal.  Sci.  Am.,  that  its  works  have 
produced  during  the  year  189(5,  in  round  uunibers,  1,191,- 
tHjO  pounds,  or  .59514  tons,  of  crystalline  carborundum. 
Consi<leraliou  at  the  present  is  given  to  the  production  in 
er.vstalline  form  only,  but  another  important  industry  in 
which  carbide  of  silicon  promises  to  be  a  valuable  ad- 
junct will  naturally  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  ma- 
terial. Some  mention  has  been  made  of  the  experiments 
showing  that  carborundum  can  be  used,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  take  the  place  of  ferro-silicon  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.  Prof.  Luehrmann,  of  Geriuany.  recent- 
ly wrote  an  article  on  this  subject,  indicating  that  in  the 
use  of  carborundum  there  will  be  in  Germany  alone,  ap- 
proximately, 2,500  tons  consumed  annually,  provided  its 
cost  would  not  exceed  six  cents  per  pound.  It  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  in  an  amorphous  form,  and  the 
Carborundum  Company  is  prepared  to  furnish  it  at  a 
jiriee  slightly  under  this   figure. 

A  DISPENSING  DIFFICULTY.— Mr.  WeLsh,  of 
Chester,  England,  made  the  following  mixture,  and  re- 
ported the  results  to  the  Liverpool  Pharmaceutical  Stu- 
ilents'  Association  (Ch.  &  Dr.): 

Antipyrin   4  scruples 

Ouinine  sulphate 10  grains 

Sulphuric  acid,  dilute 1  dram 

Syrup    orange    4  drams 

Cinnamon  water,  to  make 8  ounces 

When  sent  out  it  was  clear.  On  the  bottle  being  re- 
turned to  be  refilled  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  thick 
white  precipitate  deposited  upon  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  He  had  found  a  note  in  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal,  1889.  page  01,  stating  that  cinchona  alka- 
loids and  antipyrin  were  incompatible.  But  he  found 
that  if  made  up  with  distilled  water  instead  of  cinnamon 
water,  there  was  no  cloudiness  and  no  precipitate,  even 
on  standing  several  days.  The  antipyrin  or  the  quinine 
made  up  witli  cinnamon  water  alone  yielded  a  clear 
mixture.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  cinnamon 
water  had  some  action  upon  the  quinine  and  antipyrin 
when  together.     He  filtered  the  precipitate  from  the  mix- 


lure  made  up  as  ordered,  and  found  both  antipyrin  and 
(luinitie  in  the  filtrate.  He  had  also  noted  that,  on  adding 
a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  B.  I'.,  to  the  deposit,  a 
distinct  pink  coloration  look  place,  although  little,  if  any, 
of  the  deposit  was  dissolved. 

LIQUEFACTION  OF  AIR.— An  apparatus  for  lique- 
lying  air  by  self-intensive  refrigeraliiui  has  been  devised 
by  \V.  Hampson  (Nature.  Ph.  Jr.),  and  it  appears  to  be 
a  great  improvement  on  that  of  Dr.  Carl  Linde,  as  the 
weight  of  the  copper  coil  required  is  reduced  to  less  than 
one-sixth  that  in  the  latter,  the  tiiue  required  for  lique- 
faction to  less  than  one-fourth,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
compressed  air  to  less  than  one-half.  Without  the  use 
of  auxiliary  refrigeration  Linde  was  able,  with  a  copiier 
ai)paratus  weighing  1.S2  pounds,  to  liquefy  air  in  two 
hours,  with  an  average  higher  pressure  of  190  atmos- 
pheres. Hampson's  copper  tube  weighs  twenty  pounds 
only,  and  when  supplied  with  air  at  an  average 
pressure  of  87  atmospheres,  a  jet  of  liquid  air  was 
seen  in  twenty-five  minutes,  while  the  liquid  was 
collecting  in  the  receiver  in  thirty-three  minutes  from 
the  start.  When  the  apparatus  was  cooled  by  contin- 
uous working  the  air  began  to  collect  again  in  two  min- 
utes after  emptying  the  receiver,  and  accumulated  at  a 
good  rate.  No  auxiliary  coiling  by  carbonic  acid  or  other 
agents  was  used  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
pressed air  before  or  after  it  reached  the  apparatus.  The 
receiver  is  a  glass  vessel  protected  by  a  vacuum,  of  the 
kind  invented  by  Crookes  and  improved  by  Dewar,  and 
tlie  apparatus  cm  be  worked  without  danger,  as  in  the 
event  of  a  joint  giving  way  there  is  no  risk  of  anything 
happening  beyond  "a  mere  blowing  ofif." 

SOLDERING  ALUMINUM.— ^Vhen  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  an  electrical  action,  or  chemical  action,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  begins,  and  either  the  aluminum 
or  the  metals  in  the  solder  start  oxidizing,  wliich  even- 
tually' results  in  a  separation  of  the  solder  from  the 
aluminum.  This  action  is  more  rapid  when  aluminum 
has  been  used  to  manufacture  a  vessel  to  contain  water. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  that  it  is  absolutely 
i^ecessary  that  the  surface  of  the  aluminum  must  be 
thoroughly  tinned,  or  protected  as  far  as  possible  from 
atmospheric  intiuence,  in  order  to  solder  readily,  and 
if  the  joint  is  to  be  a  lasting  one,  the  protection  to 
the  surface  of  the  aluiuinum  must  be  of  a  permanent 
nature.  The  difficulty  in  soldering  aluminum  has  been 
to  keep  the  surface  entirely  free  from  oxidation,  the 
fluxes  used  in  soldering  other  metals  not  being  adapted 
for  it.  Solders  that  are  best  adapted  for  use  with 
aluminum  contain  a  percentage  of  zinc,  or  spelter,  and 
those  who  wish  to  demonstrate  that  aluiuinum  can  be 
soldered  have  only  to  use  stearine  as  a  flux  with  an 
ordinary  soldering  copper  and  a  solder  which  contains 
a  small  percentage  of  zinc,  or  that  has  been  prepared 
on  purpose  for  soldering  this  metal.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  those  who  are  expert  in  the  use  of  soldering  cop- 
pers can  tin  the  surface  and  solder  the  joint  with  half- 
and-half  solder,  with  stearine  as  a  flux.  Those  who 
have  soldered  tin  plate,  copper,  brass,  zinc,  and  black 
iron,  know  that  black  iron  is  much  more  diflicult  to 
solder,  because  the  surface  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
froiu  all  oxide  and  made  bright.  Those  who  have  had 
the  most  experience  do  not  attempt  to  solder  the  iron 
until  it  is  in  a  perfectly  clean  condition.  From  the  fact 
that  aluminum  presents  a  bright  appearance,  it  is  too 
often  assumed  by  those  who  experiment  in  soldering  that 
it  ma.v  be  readily  soldered,  while  in  fact  as  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  its  surface  perfectly  clean  as  is 
taken  in  cleaning  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  black  sheet 
iron  for  soldering.  Aluminum  solder  is  made  more  dura- 
ble and  capable  of  standing  the  ravages  of  time  by  the 
addition  of  a  percentage  of  silver,  which  immediately 
adds  to  the  cost  and  also  to  the  difiiculty  of  soldering, 
as  it  must  be  done  with  a  blowpipe,  or  by  some  other 
means  by  which  the  high  temperature  necessary  for 
melting  and  fusing  the  solder  can  be  secured. — (Metal 
Worker,  Sci.  Am.) 
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SUG.\R  ICING  CONTAINING  ZINC  OXIDE.— In 

a  coin municat ion  from  llic  Ducal  Tccliiiical  Ilish  School 
of  Krunswick  Hoiroii  II.  Bci-kiirts  ami  (i.  Frericlis  stale 
tliat  tboy  have  from  tiiiiL>  to  tiim'  hail  to  examine  a 
while  powder,  appaicntl.v  used  for  preparing  the  icing  on 
gingerbread  ami  similar  confections.  It  contained  lli.." 
per  cent,  zinc  o.\ide.  alionl  M  per  tvnt.  !>ngar,  glue  or 
gelatine  and  water.  (Jf  five  samples  of  gingerbread 
bought  nt  an  annual  fair,  one,  on  burning,  gave  thi' 
characteristic  yellow  ash,  which  became  white  on  cool- 
ing, indicating  the  presence  of  zinc  o.\ide;  in  two  cases 
().IM74  and  (>.l».">44  grams  of  zinc  oxidi>  were  found.  As 
the  weight  of  the  icing  was  about  2lt  grams,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  powder  is  not  used  directly,  but  is  mi.xed 
with  sugar  to  preiiare  this  icing,  probably  to  heighten  the 
white  color,  and  thus  enable  interior  sugar  to  be  used. 
As  the  authors  pcdnt  out,  sudden  attacks  of  illness  in  tin' 
case  of  children  who  have  oaten  these  cakes  can  be  ac- 
counted for  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  over-eating. 

[The  attention  of  the  abstracter  was  recently  called  to 
a  case  where  a  rat  which  had  eaten  one  of  the  elastic 
faces  .sold  in  the  streets  of  London  for  the  amusement  of 
children,  and  was  afterwards  killed  and  eaten  by  a 
(mungrell  terrier  which  died  soon  afterwards.  On  ex- 
amining one  of  these  faces  it  was  found  that  the  sub- 
stance was  made,  not  of  iudiarubber.  but  of  a  sugary 
material  which  slowly  hardened  on  keeping,  and  prob- 
ably contained  a  little  gelatine  or  other  jelly  forming 
substance,  and  which  li'fr,  on  ignition,  a  considerable 
residue  of  zinc  oxide.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
that  such  toys  are  unfit  for  young  children  to  play 
with.  Their  sugary  nature  makes  them  doubly  unsafe. 
—Br.  &  Col.  Dr.] 


A  NEW  DISCOA'ERY  IN  PHYSICS.— It  has  been 
announced,  says  the  Electrical  World  (Scientific  Ameri- 
can), that  Dr.  P.  Zeeman,  of  the  Amsterdam  University, 
while  working  at  Leyden.  discovered  that  the  lines  of  a 
metallic  spectrum  are  broadened  when  the  source  of  light 
is  in  an  intense  magnetic  field.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Zeeman  were  most  rigorously  and  accuratel.v  conducted. 
Both  emission  and  absorption  spectra  were  examined 
with  a  large  Rowland  grating  spectroscope,  and  the  re- 
sults were  marked  and  certain.  The  meaning  of  the  fact 
is  clear  to  those  versed  in  electro-optics,  and,  indeed, 
some  such  broadening  had  been  predicted  by  several 
physicists  and  sought  for  by  others.  Dr.  Ijorentz.  of 
Leyden,  from  theoretical  considerations,  ventured  the 
prediction  that  the  light  at  the  edges  of  the  broadened 
lines  would  be  found  to  be.  polarized.  This  was  com- 
pletely verified  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Zeeman.  The 
discovery  will  probably  substantiate  the  hypothesis  that 
radiation  is  due  to  the  motion  of  electric  charges,  wheth- 
er free  or  associated  with  the  vibrating  molecules  of  the 
luminous  body.  It  has  seemed  more  and  more  likely,  as 
knowledge  of  ether  physics  has  advanced,  that  radiatiion 
could  not  be  excited  by  the  motions  of  the  inert  molecules 
of  matter,  but  must  of  necessity  require  their  electrifica- 
tion. Theliew  facts  apparently  demonstrate  that  this  is 
true,  and  throw  another  ray  of  light  upon  the  still  ob- 
scure subject  of  the  mechanism  of  radiation.  Of  course, 
the  principal  bearing  of  the  discovery  is  upon  the  theory 
of  light.  It  is  a  step  toward  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  means  by  which  the  particles  of  a  body  at  high  tem- 
perature disturb  the  adjacent  ether.  It  contains  also  the 
germs  of  conclusions  regarding  the  nature  of  radiating 
and  absorbing  matter  which  may  go  far  toward  extend- 
ing our  knowledge  of  molecular  and  ether  physics.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  solutions  of  the  two  mysteries— 
the  nature  of  light  and  of  electricity— are  destined  to  be 
simultaneously  attained.  This  discovery  is  probably  the 
most  important  contribution  to  science  since  Rontgen's 
announcement  of  his  new  form  of  radiation.  The  fasci- 
nating field  of  speculation  opened  by  each  advance  to- 
ward knowledge  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  electricity  and 
radiation  and  the  mechanism  of  the  ether  contains  most 
.illuring  possibilities  of  discovery,  and  every  step  taken 
ill  such  an  advance  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  nearly 
evcr.v  brar.ch  of  science. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  »  ork,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  malt  and 
ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 


Unanswered  Queries. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  imiuiries  received  we 
are  obliged  to  confine  the  .services  of  this  department 
to  subscril)ers  and  their  clerks.  We  therefore  ask  every 
correspondent  who  sends  us  (pieries  to  give  his  correct 
name  and  address  and  to  state  i)lainly  whether  he  is  a 
subscriber  or  clerk  to  a  subscriber.  Queries  from 
others  cannot  be  considered  here.  This  will  serve  as 
.iiiswer  to  the  queries  this   week   of 

Harry  Cowan,  Logansport,  Ind. 

(Jrace  C  Brown,  Jersey  City,  N.  .1. 


Salol,  Potassium  Acetatt  and  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

(.1.  F.  ('.)  asks  rM-iticism  \\\t><u  the  fallowing  iiiesiriii- 
tion: 

Salol, 

I'otassium  acetate,  of  each 2  drams 

Spirit   nitrous  ether. 

Water,   of  each 1  ounce 

.Vs  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  almost  always  coutains  some 
free  nitrovts  or  nitric  acid,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  salol  will  be  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
iiitroso  or  nitro-derivatives  of  phenol  and  salicylic  acid. 
.V  reaction  of  this  character  is  evident  by  the  gradual 
change  in  color  of  the  mixture.  In  neutral  mixtures 
ihe.se  changes  are  likely  to  be  retarded. 


Lung  Remedies. 

(.T.  K.I  Compound  .syrup  of  white  pine  and  compound 
syrup  of  Irish  mo.ss  of  the  National  Formulary  are 
t'ormulas  of  the  character  you  outline.  Here  are  some 
■  iihers  from  the  Era   Formulary: 

1.1   Cherry    laurel   water    l\l>  ounces 

Syrup  wild   cherry    3       ounces 

Solution  acetate  of  morphine Y>  ounce 

L>ilute  sulphuric  acid 2      ounces 

Rose  water   4      ounces 

Syrup  poppies    40       ounces 

■J.)   Oil   anise    1  dram 

Oil   cinnamon    10  minims 

Oil  coriander   5  minims 

Compound  tincture  benzoin 1  ounce 

ComjKMind  tincture  camphor 3  ounces 

Vinegar  of  squills    6  ounces 

Syrup   .5  otinces 

Mucilage  tragacanth.  enough  to  make. 20  ounces 
Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  tinctures  and  add  the  mucilage; 
then  mix  in  the  rest  of  the  ingredients. 


Tootb  Wash. 

iC.  E.  JI.)  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
liri'paration  from  the  following:  * 

Castile    soap,    powdered 1^^  ounces 

Glycerin    4      otinces 

Alcohol    6       ounces 

Water   fi       ounces 

Oil  peppermint   20       minims 

Oil   wintergreen    .30      minims 

Oil  cloves   10       minims 

Extract  vanilla    %  ounce 

He  dissolved  the  soap  in  the  water  by  the  aid  of  heat 
and  added  to  the  solution  the  glycerin  and  the  oils  and 
extract  of  vanilla  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  T'pon  filter- 
ing the  mixture  he  obtained  a  nice  clear  solution,  which 
upon  cooling  "assumed  a  hard  gelatinous  mass."  Upon 
again  applying  heat  the  mixture  became  liquid  only  to 
solidify  again  upon  cooling.  What  shall  he  do  to  se- 
cure a  clear  solution? 

Use  a  less  quantity  of  soap,  alwnt  %  of  an  ounce. 
See  general  remarks  on  saturated  soap  solutions  in  the 
United  States  Dispensatory  under  "soap  liniment." 
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Tooth  Paste. 

(M.  B.) 

(Ij   I'rt'CipidUcd  chalk    S  uuuces 

Powdcri'il  orris   8  ouucos 

I'owdortHl  white  castile  soap 2  ouucos 

I'owdcri'il  borax 2  ounces 

I'owdured   luyrr.'i    1  ounce 

CJlycerin,  <i.  s. 
Color  and  perfume  to  suit. 

Clierry  Tooth  Paste. 

(2)   Precipitated  challc   'A-  ounces 

Powdered  orris    24  ounces 

Powdi'red   cassia    1  ounce 

Carmine  sidution  to  cokir. 

Honey    4  ounces 

Glycerin,    to    proper    consistence. 
Cherry   tlavor   (artificial),   to   suit. 
Coca  Tooth  Pasli'. 

<;>)   Powdered   white  soap   1  ounce 

French  clialk 3  ounces 

Cuttle  fish  bone   lo  ounce 

Carmine Vb  dram 

Tincture  coca  leaves '/o  ounce 

Oil  peppermint    20  minims 

Oil  cascarilla  5  minims 

(Jil  linaloe   15  minims 

Glycerin,  a  suthciency. 
Make  into  a  paste  (Era  Formulary). 


R.medy  tor  Rheumatism. 

(J.   K.)     We  cannot   construct   a   satisfactory   formula 

upon  the  type  you  suggest  from  the  fact  that  potassium 

iodide   is   incompatible   with   quinine   sulphate.      Try   the 

following: 

1.)  Potassium  iodide    256  grains 

Tincture  quassia   4  ounces 

Compound      syrup      of      sarsaparilla, 

enough   to  make IG  ounces 

The  following  formulas  have  been  also  recommended: 

2.)  Sodium   salicylate    2  drams 

Potassium  iodide 2  drams 

Potassium  acetate   2  drams 

Fluid  extract  cascara  sagrada 4   H.  drams 

Glycerin    4  tl.  drams 

Cinnamon  water   4  11.  drams 

Peppermint  water,  enough  to  make.  .   ;5  tl.  ounces 
Teaspoouful  every  four  hours. 

.3.)  Potassium   bicarbonate    5       ounces 

Potassium  iodide   2Vi  ounces 

Sodium  salicylate   2%  ounces 

Wine  of  colchicum 3%  ounces 

Infusion  of  buchu,  q.  s.  to  make 1      gallon 

4.)  Potassium  iodide  3  drams 

Fluid  extract  hemlock 3  drams 

Fluid   extract  senna    8  drams 

Tincture  colchicum  root 3  drams 

Ammoniated  tincture  guaiac 4  drams 

Syrup     sarsaparilla     compound,     q.     s. 
to  make    10  ounces 

Essence  of  Pepsin  and  Potassium  Iodide. 

(W.  C.  C.)  asks  whether  the  ingredients  in  the  follow- 
ing mixture  are  therapeuticall.v  compatible.  He  believes 
the  "pepsin  is  rendered  inert  by  the  alkali": 

Potassium  iodide, 

Essence  pepsin. 

Elixir  three  chlorides  (R.  &  H.) 
The  proportions  of  the  substances  are  not  given, 
which,  so  far  as  compatiliility  is  concerned,  makes  but 
little  difference.  There  is  no  alkali  hero  as  our  corre- 
spondent professes  to  believe,  but  there  is  the  salt  of  an 
alkali,  potassium  iodide,  and  in  this  mixture  it  is  likely 
to  be  decomposed  by  essence  of  pepsin,  especially  if  the 
hitter  contains  hydrochloric  acid.  Whether  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  the  mixture  is  thereli.v  impaired  or  de- 
slroyed  is  a  question.  Other  changes  are  likely  to  take 
place  Ihoiigh  the  manufacturers  of  elixir  of  three  chlor- 
ides claim  that  it  is  comi)atible  with  both  iodides  and 
pepsin.  They  state  that  each  dram  of  the  elixir  con- 
tains "Vs  grain  protochloride  of  iron,  1-128  grain  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  1-280  grain  chloride  of  arsenic  and 
<'alisaya  alkaloid  cordial."  Potassium  iodide  is  decom- 
posed l].v  many  of  the  metallic  salts  and  es|iecially  by 
bichloride  of  mercury,  the  resulting  compounds  being 
either  soluble  or  further  decouiixised  by  water.     We  sug- 


gest you  try  a  few  exiierinients  using  the  [iroportions  of 
the  iiigi-edienls  i)rescribed  and  you  can  easil.v  lell 
whelher  llie  mixtui'e  sliunhl   lie  ilispenseil  or  not. 

Florida  Water. 

(H.  M.)  See  this  journal.  O.'t.  1,  ISIIC,  page  437.    Here 
are  some  others: 

(1)  Dil  hiv<'nder Vi  ounce 

Gil  hergamut    1  ounce 

Oil   cassie    1  dram 

Gil  cloves   i/ii  dram 

Gil   neroli    JA  dram 

Essence  musk  (.No.  2) %  ounce 

Alcohol 44  ounces 

Cinnamon  water,  enough  lo   in.iUe....     4  pints 

Mix  in  the  above  order, 

(2)  Gil   bergamot    10  drams 

Gil   le:non    (!  drams 

Gil   laveiuler   1   ounce 

Oil  orange  peel lo  ounce 

Oil  cloves   1  dram 

Oil  cinnamon   1   dram 

Gil  neroli 1   dram 

Hose  water   1    dram 

Alcohol 1  gallon 

(3)  Oil  lavender 2  drams 

Gil   lemon    2  drams 

Gil  bergamot  2  drams 

Oil  neroli 1  dram 

Gil  melissa  V2  ounce 

(Jil  rose   10  minim.s 

Alcohol 32  ounces 

(4)  Gil  bergamot   1  ounce 

Oil  orange  peel V2  ounce 

Oil  lavender   3  drams 

Oil  cloves   IV2  ounces 

Oil    cinnamon    15  minims 

Tincture  orris  root   1  ounce 

Essence  balsam  peru hii  ounce 

Alcohol    30  ounces 


Ointment  of  Stramonium, 

(J.  K.)  For  the  official  formula,  see  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  formula  official  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  1840  was: 

Fresh  stramonium   leaves    1   pound 

Lard 3  pounds 

Wax V2  pound 

Boil  the  leaves  in  the  lard  till  they  become  crisp,  then 
strain  through  linen:  afterwards  add  the  wax,  previously 
melted,  and  stir  until  cold.  The  present  official  process  . 
should  be  u.sed,  as  it  yields  a  more  certain  preparation 
than  is  obtained  by  boiling  stramonium  leaves  with  lard. 
Caspari,  however,  criticises  the  official  formula,  and  says 
(Digest  of  Criticisms,  U.  S.  P.,  1890,)  that  the  ointment 
should  be  made  from  the  extract  of  the  leaves  and  stems, 
as  being  more  active  than  the  seeds.  The  ointment  will 
then  also  be  green,  which  is  preferred.     Here  is  a  form- 

tila  for 

Compound  Stramonium  flintment. 

Bitter  sweet,  bark  of  root: 

Stramonium  leaves, 

Hemlock  leaves. 

Deadly  nightshade  leaves. 

Yellow  dock  root,  of  each,  two  ounces. 

Bruise  the  roots  and  leaves,  and  simmer  them  in  alco- 
hol; then  add 

I.ard 1  pound 

and   simmer  gently  till  tlie  leaves  are  crisped.     Express 
through  linen,  and  add 

A'onice   turpentine    2  ounces 

Stir   well    together. 


Symptoms  aud  Treatment  for  Arsenical  Poisoning. 

(.T.  K.l  Poisoning  by  arsenic  is  nsuall.v  denominated 
as  either  acute  or  chronic,  the  diagnosis  of  the  individual 
case  ilepending  upon  the  progress,  severit.v  and  duration 
of  the  toxic  effects.  In  cases  of  acute  poisoning  Hare 
describes  arsenic  as  a  gastro-iutestiiial  irritant,  produc- 
ing, when  taken  in  poisonous  dose,  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  great  pain  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach  and 
entire  belly.  The  passages  are  finally  water.v  and  re- 
semble "rice-water"  stools,  but  are  to  be  separated  from 
those  of  cholera   and   antimonial  poisoning  b.v   the   pros- 
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ence  of  blood,  niid.  if  noccssary,  by  cheniii'nl  analysis. 
The  iiiuooiis  nu-nibranc  is  stripped  off  the  bowel  and 
in  ihc  passages  appears  in  shreds.  Very  commonly  about 
the  third  ilay,  if  the  patient  survives  so  long,  an  inter- 
mission in  the  attack  appears,  which  will  only  l>e  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  of  all  the  symptoms,  so  that  the 
physician  must  not  pive  a  favorable  prognosis.  In  this 
symptom  (remission)  arsenical  iioisoning  resembles  phos- 
phorus poisoning  and  yellow  fever.  Death  generally 
occurs  about  the  fourth  or  sixth  day,  and  on  or  about 
the  third  day  a  peculiar  skin  eruption  appears  which 
may  be  of  any  character.  In  rare  cases,  says  Hare, 
sudden  pain,  collapse,  and  death  may  take  place  after 
the  ingestion  of  the  poison.  Widespread  multiple  neu- 
ritis may  l>e  brought  on.  A  typical  change  always 
present  in  acute  poisoning  when  the  patient  lives  for  any 
length  of  time  is  fatty  degeneration  of  all  the  tissues. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Poisoning. — Besides  washing  out 
the  stomach  by  the  stomach  pump,  applying  external 
heat  and  stimulants,  the  proper  antidotes  should  be  at 
once  employed.  The  best  one,  and  by  .some  considered 
the  only  one  of  any  value,  is  the  official  freshly-i>recipi- 
tated  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  and  magnesia.  After 
the  use  of  the  antidote  emetics  should  be  employed, 
opium  be  used  to  allay  irritation  and  pain,  and  large 
draughts  of  water  be  given  to  flush  the  kidneys  and 
dilute  the  poison.  In  the  later  stages  the  danger  from 
arsenical  poisoning  ari.ses  from  the  changes  produced  in 
vital  organs. 

Chronic  poisoning  by  arsenic  shows  itself  iu  great  irri- 
tation of  the  air-passages,  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  in 
pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  in  nervous  symptoms  due 
to  inflammations  of  the  nervous  tissues  in  different  parts 
of  the  system,  such  as  patches  of  anaesthesia  and  local- 
ized loss  of  motor  power.  These  auajsthetic  areas  are 
generally  confined  to  the  extremities,  and  extend  only 
to  the  first  or  the  second  joint  above.  Arsenic  often  pro- 
duces asthma  in  those  exposed  to  it  by  reason  of  the 
irritation  it  causes  in  the  bronchial  tvibes.  Chronic  poi- 
soning is  to  be  treated  by  withdrawal  from  the  ex- 
posure and  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  aid  in  the 
elimination  of  the  arsenic.  The  other  symptoms  are  to 
be  treated  by  the  application  of  electricity,  tonics,  out-of- 
door  life,  and  such  measures  as  will  improve  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient. 


Legal  Requirements  for  tbe  Practice  of  Medicine. 

(J.  L.  M.I  Tlie  following  information  formulated  by 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Medical  Examining  and 
Licensing  Boards  at  its  1S95  meeting  in  Baltimore,  shows 
very  accurately  the  present  requirements  for  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  each  State  of  the  Union: 

A.  States  and  Territories  whose  Medical  Laws  Prac- 
tically Permit  any  one  to  Open  an  Office  to  Practice 
Medicine. 

Alaska.  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Kansas. 
Michigan.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  Texas,  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming. 

B.  States  and  Territories  which  Merely  Exercise  a  Su- 
pervision of  the  Diploma  held  by  the  Person  Desiring  to 
Practice  Medicine. 

California,   Kentucky.  Missouri  and  Nebraska. 

C.  States  and  Territories  which  Require  an  Examina- 
tion for  Licensure,  but  Accept  the  Diplomas  of  Certain 
Colleges  as  Evidence  of  that  Examination. 

Arkansas.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois.  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Chocktaw  Nation,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee  and   Vermont. 

D.  States  and  Territories  that  Require  Passing  an  Ex- 
amination before  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  before  Is- 
suing a  Licen.se  to  Practice  Medicine. 

I.  A  Single  Board  of  Examiners. 
Alabama.   Indian   Territorr.   Cherokee   Nation,   Maine. 


.Miimcsota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina.  North  Dakota,  (Jregon,  South  Carolina,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia. 

II.  Two   Boards  of   Examiiu-rs,   one  of  them  Homoeo- 

pathic. 
Delaware,  Florida,   Louisiana  and   Maryland. 

III.  Three  Boards  of  Examiners.    One  of  them  Homoeo- 

pathic, and  another  E<'lectic. 

tiecirgia.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

E.  Slates  from  whom  no  Reply  has  been  Received  to 
Litters  of  Inquiry. 

Indian  Territory — Creek  Nation. 

In  New  York  State,  as  noted  above,  there  are  three 
boanls  of  examiners.  Regular,  Homieopathic  and  Eclec- 
tie,  which  hold  examinations  in  .lanuary,' April.  May, 
.luni'  ami  Sejjtember.  The  law  compels  examination  in 
seven  branches,  three  hours  on  t>ach  branch:  three  and 
one-half  days  are  required.  Fifteen  questions  are  given- 
in  each  branch,  of  which  the  candidate  must  .select  ten, 
and  of  this  ten  he  must  answer  7'/L'— equal  to  75  per  cent. 
Failing  in  one  topic,  he  must  appear  again,  and  is  exam- 
ined again,  without  extra  cost,  if  his  total  average  is 
over  811  per  cent.  If  he  fails  in  over  one  subject,  he 
must  wait  six  months  and  take  the  entire  examination 
again  without  cost.  But  if  iu'  wishes  to  take  the  exam- 
ination sooner  he  must  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $25. 

The  New  York  State  Medical  Examining  Board,  from 
.Tan.  L  ISOli,  to  Jan.  1.  l.S!»7.  listened  to  S()'>  candidates, 
rejecting  23.7  per  cent.  (Indiana  Medical  Journal).  Of 
the  applicants,  723  were  regulars,  and  178  failed.  Fifty- 
two  came  before  the  homoeopathic  board  and  11  failea. 
The  eclectic  board  had  20  candidates  and  2  failed. 

See  also  this  journal,  Dec.  24,  189t>,  page  825. 


TABLE    OF    SPECIFIC    GRA  VITIES    OF  U.    S.    P. 

PREPARATIONS. 

15° 

Acid,    aceticum,    36   per   cent 1.048 

Acid,    aceticum    glaciale 1.0,>« 

.\cid.    hytlrobrom.    dibit 1.077 

Acid,    hydrochloricum    l!l63 

Acid,   hydroehlor.   dilut l.OoO 

Acid.    lacticum    1.213 

Acid,    nitricum    dilut l!o57 

Acid,   phosphoric,   dilut 1.057 

Acid,    sulphuricum    1.83.1 

Acid,    sulphuricum    dilut 1  070 

Aether   0.72.-i-O.7i« 

Aether  aceticus   0.893—0.895 

Alcohol    0.820 

Alcohol   absolutus    0.797 

Alcohol    dilutus    0  936 

Amyl    Xitris    0.87()— 0.880 

Aqua    Amnionine    0.960 

Balsam.    Peruviannm    1.1.3.>— 1 140 

Benzinum    0.670—0.675 

i'arbonel    Disulphidum    1.268—1.26!) 

t'hloroformum    1.490 

( 'reosotum    1.070 

Glycerinum    1.250 

Llq.    Ferri    Acetatis 1.160 

Llq.    Ferri    Chloridi 1.387 

I.iq.    Ferri    Tersulphatis 1.320 

Llq.    Plumbi    Subaeetatis 1.195 

Liq.    I'otass.ne    1.036 

I.iq.    Soda;    1.059 

01.  Amygdalae,  express 0.915— 0.920 

01.    Anisi    0.980-0.990 

01.    Cari    0.910—0.920 

Ol.    Caryophylli    1.060—1.067 

Ol.    Cinnamomi 1.055—1.065 

ni.    Fa?niculi    0.960 

OI.    Lini    0.93O— 0.940 

Ol.   Mentha?  piperitae 0.900—0.920 

Ol.    Oliva>    0.91.5—0.918 

Ol.   Ricini    0.9.50—0.970 

Ol.    Sinapis    volatile 1.018—1.029 

Ol.    Terbinthina?    0.855—0.870 

Spirit.    Aetheris    nitrosi 0.836—0.842 

Syrnpus    1.317 

By  F.  DEITZE  (Phaim.  Rev.V 


COCAINE  IN  OINTMENTS.— According  to  the  Phar. 
Centh..  the  cocaine  salt  should  first  be  dissolved  in  as 
small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible,  then  incorporated 
well  with  some  lanolin,  finally  mixing  with  the  ointment 
vehicle,  as  petrolatnm  or  laid.  "' 
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plete tile  of  Eras  is  sure  to  be  enhanced. 

We  can  supply  back  numbers  in  bound  volumes  (Full  Cloth) 
at  the  following  prices,  which  include  express  charges,  to 
any  point  within  the  United  States.  Foreign  orders  f.  o.  b. 
New  York. 
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AN  EPOCH  FOR  ERA  READERS. 

THE  BRA   COURSE  IN  PHARMACY. 
Aaaouacemeat. 

The  mana.eeinent  of  the  rharinaceutical  Era  has  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  its  special  plan  for  supply- 
ing its  readers  with  a  complete  course  in  the  study  of 
pharmacy,  which  it  has  had  in  contemplation  for  a  long 
time,  is  being  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  will 
soon  be  in  full  operation.  The  plan,  in  brief,  is  to  fur- 
nish to  Era  readers,  especially  the  drug  clerks  and  boys 
who  are  just  beginning  their  drug  career,  a  select  course 
of  lectures  by  eminent  pharmaceutical  educators  upon 
the  several  subjects  commonly  included  in  tlie  curricu- 
lum of  tlie  colleges  of  pharmacy,  the  course  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  as  to  afford  a  graded,  systematic 
and  com|u-elieusive  course  of  study  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  pharmacy. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  will  be  in  charge  of  Profes- 
sor J.  H.  Beal,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers of  large  experience,  qualified  by  long  acquaintance 
with  the  necessities  and  difficulties  of  students,  and  will 
be  carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  modern  educa- 
tional methods. 

The  objects  of  the  undertaking  are:  (1)  to  furnish  a 
thorough  preparatory  course  of  study  for  those. who  are 
expecting  to  enter  upon  a  college  course  in  pharmacy; 
(2)  to  supply  a  valuable  auxiliary  for  students  already 
engaged  in  college  work,  and  (31  to  afford  a  compre- 
hensive and  economical  system  of  liome  study  for  drug 
clerks  who  may  be  unable  to  attend  college.  The  course 
of  study  will,  moreover,  be  projected  along  such  lines  as 
to  make  it  of  practical  value  to  advanced  students  as 
well  as  beginners,  as  a  review  for  experienced  pharma- 
cists and  graduates  from  pharmaceutical  schools,  and 
of  importance  to  all  who  are  connected  with  pharmacy 
in  any  capac-ity. 

As  an  addition  to  the  lectures  which  will  present  sys- 
tematically the  fundamental  principles  of  pharmacy, 
chemistry  and  materia  medica,  there  will  be  presented  a 
series  of  papers  upon  topics  of  every-day  importance  in 
the  drug  store,  which  will  be  prepared  by  practical  drug- 
gists of  long  experience.  The  regular  work  of  the  curri- 
culum will  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  to  be  known  re- 
spectively as  junior  and  senior.  Both  years  will  include 
two  series  of  lectures  of  twenty  weeks'  length  each,  ex- 
ch.sive  of  the  papers  upon  special  topics  by  the  special 
contributors. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  earnest  and  systematic 
study  of  the  lectures,  a  system  of  quizzes  and  written 
recitations  will  be  conducted  by  competent  quiz  masters, 
while  as  a  further  stimulus  to  students  to  put  forth  their 
best  endeavors  a  liberal  list  of  prizes  will  lie  offered  for 
those  who  exhibit  the  greatest  proficiency  in  their  work. 

The  lectures  and  series  of  papers  will  be  printed  in  the 
regular  weekly  editions  of  the  Era,  and  the  quizzes  and 
examinations  will  be  conducted  by  mail  direct  with  each 
student.  The  only  additional  expense  to  Era  subscrib- 
ers who  wish  to  join  these  classes  will  be  a  purely  nom- 
inal fee  to  cover  the  expense  of  examination  blanks,  post- 
age, etc. 

A  general  prospectus,  containing  a  full  outline  of  the 
various  courses  of  stud.v,  and  giving  many  other  impor- 
tant details,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
furnished  to  all  applicants.  THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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Carbolic  Add  Label. 

In  view  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  recent  circular 
issued  by  the  Wayne  County  (Mich.)  Medical  Society 
regarding  the  jiroper  label  for  carbolic  acid  ami  method 
of  treatment  of  poisoning  by  this  substance,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  druggists  adopt  a  label  which  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  offered.  The  follow- 
ing is  proposed  as  the  wording  for  such  a  label,  to  be  al- 
tered as  desired  and  printed  in  red: 


CARBOLIC  ACID. 
POISON  ! 

For   External  Use   Only 


ANTIDOTE!— Prompt  treatment  is  necessary.  Admin- 
ister Sulphate  of  Magnesium  or  Sulphate  of 
Sodium.  (Sjrup  of  linio  Is  also  eood.)  Alkalies, 
soap,  albumen,  flour  and  water  may  be  given.  Tin- 
stomach  should  be  washed  out  with  a  stomach 
pump. 

Do  Not  A.diTiiniHter  Oila, 
Counteract  collapse  by  hypodermic  injections  of  at- 
ropine,   by    hot    applications,    arterial  stimulants  and 
friction.     Small  do.ses  of  Epsom  Salt  should  be  given 
for  several  days  to  remove  tne  poison  from  the  system. 

DRUGGISTS. 


This  is  offered  simply  as  a  suggestion  of  what  is  de- 
sirable. If  the  drug  trade  has  been  wrong  all  this  lime 
in  recommending  the  administration  of  oil  in  carbolic 
acid  poisoning,  it  is  time  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of 
this  advice  so  far  as  possible  by  instructing  the  public 
in  the  proper  method  of  treatment.  Every  bottle  of  car- 
bolic acid  sold  should  bear  a  label  giving  plainly  and 
fully  the  proper  procedure  to  follow  in  emergency  cases. 
Carbolic  acid,  because  of  its  popular,  household  use,  is  a 
more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  poison,  and  all  precau- 
tions should   be  observed  against  its  misemployment. 


Pharmacy  Law  Exceptions. 

This  title  is  hardly  an  appropriate  one  for  the  few 
remarks  it  is  desired  to  make,  for  to  be  strictly  indicative 
of  our  purjiose  the  title  would  have  to  be  amplified  to 
the  extent  of  the  remarks  themselves.  We  wish  merely 
to  call  to  notice  a  provision  in  a  recent  enactment  in  this 
Empire  State,  and  to  a  particular  paragraph  in  that 
enactment,  to  which  our  caption  may  most  appropriately 
apply. 

The  other  day  there  was  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  a  bill  entitled,  "to  Amend  the 
Public  Health  Law  in  Relation  to  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy."  With  the  general  provisions  of  this  bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Brush,  of  New  York,  druggists  are 
very  thoroughly  familiar,  and  it  needs  no  discussion  here. 
But  the  paragraph  taken  for  notice  embodies  features 
which  came  into  prominence  during  the  consideration  of 
what  was  termed  the  "Higbie  bill,"  and  applies  to  the 
sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  by  other  than  duly  qualified 
pharmacists.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  months 
ago  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  called  attention  to  the 
very  dangerous  provisions  in  the  Higbie  bill,  and  by 
much  activity,  voluminous  correspondence,  etc.,  succeed- 
ed in  sidetracking  the  dangerous  legislation,  and  secured 
a  compromise  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  para- 
graph of  the  act  just  passed: 

"187.  Application  of  Article  Limited.— This  article 
shall  not  apply  to  the  business  of  a  practitioner  of  inedi- 
ciue  who  is  not  the  proprietor  of  a  store  for  the  retailing 
of  drugs,  medicines  or  poisons,  and  shall  not  prevent 
practitioners  of  medicine  from  supplying  their  patients 
with  such  articles  as  they  may  deem  proper,  nor  shall  it 
apply  to  persons  who  sell  medicines  or  poisons  at  whole- 
sale," or  to  the  sale  of  paris  green,  white  hellebore  and 
other  poisons  for  destroying  insects,  except  in  cities  nf 
the  Urst  clfiss,  or  any  substance  for  use  in  the  arts,  or  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  proprietary  medicines,  or  to 


the  sale  by  tncrchants  of  ammonia,  hlcarhonate  of  goda, 
horax,  caiiipliDT,  cantor  ofl,  cream  tartar,  due  stuffs,  Ep- 
som saltx,  emcncc  (jingcr,  cshoicc  peppermint,  essence 
wlnterrjrccn,  ijlauber'x  Kaltx,  (jliiccrtn,  licorice,  olive  oil, 
rocheiie  salts,  sal  ammntilac,  sullpeter.  saltx  i»f  tartar, 
sal  sodaaiul  sulphur,  or  to  the  sale  of  the  usual  domestic 
remedies  by  retail  dealers  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
term  'usual  domestic  remedies,'  here  employed  means 
medicines,  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  which  and 
dose  has  been  acquired  from  common  use,  and  includes 
only  such  remedies  as  may  be  safely  employed  without 
the  advice  of  a  physician,  such  as  (E|)som  salts,  rocheiie 
salts,  salts  of  tartar,  borax,  sulphur),  paregoric,  magne- 
sia (camphor),  aloes,  myrrh,  guaiac,  arnica,  rhubarb, 
senna,  squills,  ipecac  and  preparations  of  same  (castor 
oil,  olive  oil,  origanum,  spike,  amber,  wintergreen,  pep- 
permint, wormwood,  glycerin!,  spirits  of  niter,  essence 
a  nine  and  oilier  like  remedies,  but  does  not  include  opium, 
moriihine,  laudanum,  stryclininc.  arsenic,  belladonna, 
aconite  and  other  poisons  requiring  knowledge  and  phar- 
maceutical skill  to  safely  dispense,  unless  tlie.v  are  sold 
in  original  packages,  or  in  packages  put  iiphij,  and  bear- 
ing tlie  label  of  a  licensed  pharmacist.  The  term  "rural 
districts,'  here  em])loyed,  shall  apply  onl.v  to  small  vil- 
lages and  country  districts  having  no  store  where  phar- 
macy is  practiced.  The  term  "practice  of  pharmacy,' 
when  used  in  this  article,  means  the  compounding  of  pre- 
scriptions, or  of  any  United  States  pharmacopa-ial  prep- 
aration, or  of  an.v  drug  or  poison,  except  as  provided 
for  in  this  section." 

In  explanation  of  the  above  it  may  be  said  that  the 
matter  in  italics  is  new,  while  the  matter  in  parenthe- 
ses is  the  old  law,  which  it  omitted.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
this  is  really  only  a  halt-way  measure,  but  it  is  much 
preferable  to  the  Higbie  proposition,  as  at  first  present- 
ed, and  on  the  principle  that  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,"  we  take  it  and  are  thankful. 


Registration  of  Poison  Sales. 

Tennessee  now  has  a  new  law,  or  rather  an  amendment 
of  an  old  law  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  and  the 
adulteration  of  medicines.  It  owes  this  improved  legis- 
lation, for  it  is  an  improvement,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

On  a  principle  which  seems  to  obtain  in  very  many 
States,  Tennessee  was  cursed  by  a  law  which  would  look 
after  the  health  and  well  being  of  its  inhabitants  in  only 
such  towns  as  numbered  more  than  3,200  souls.  It  ap- 
parently did  not  make  any  difference  whether  individ- 
uals in  the  country,  or  in  the  smaller  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages, should  have  adulterated  foods  and  experience  no 
difficulty  in  the  purchase  of  poisons.  But,  as  remarked, 
the  State  now  has  a  new  law  which,  although  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  is  a  decided  advance  upon  the  old. 
It  confides  the  sale  of  poisons  and  medicinal  drugs  to 
only  such  persons  as  are  competent  to  handle  them,  and 
all  sales  of  poisons  must  be  duly  registered,  and  every 
precaution  in  the  way  of  accident  and  injury  observed. 

The  special  features  of  the  law  are  immaterial  for 
consideration  here,  where  the  purpose  is  merely  to  com- 
mend the  activity  of  the  Tennessee  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
and  to  congratulate  it  upon  its  satisfactory  achievement 
in  the  particulars  cited. 


Opposition  to  Taxing  Mineral  Water. 

The  medical  journals  of  late  are  quite  active  in  pro- 
testing against  that  section  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  bill 
which  would  provide  a  heavy  duty  upon  imported  min- 
eral waters,  and  we  are  told  that  petitions  signed  by 
many  physicians  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives  protesting  against  the  proposed  Ding- 
ley  tax. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  proposed  prohibitive  tax  on  im- 
ported natural  waters  would  deprive  the  public  and  the 
medical  profession  of  the  benefits  now  derived  from  these 
necessary  and  important  resources  of  hygiene  and  med- 
icine, because  it  would  make  them  so  high  in  price  that 
their  employment  by  poor  people  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  and  they  would  quickly  assume  the  status  of  a 
luxury,  rather  than  a  necessity,  which  latter  they  really 
are. 
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Tliis  is  only  ii  single  instance  where  certain  private  or 
geuonil  interests  are  affoctt'il  l).v  the  tariff  bill  now  nnder 
(liscussii>n.  The  man  who  most  protests  against  the 
tariff,  high  or  low,  or  its  absence,  is  the  man  most  close- 
ly allVcteil  in  his  finances  by  it.  We  would  not  attempt 
to  say  that  American  mineral  waters  are  "jnst  as  good" 
as,  and  could  be  used  in  place  of,  the  imported,  for  this 
would  be  substitution,  some  would  say.  Nor  would  we 
assert  that  artiticial  mineral  waters  are  as  good  as  the 
natural,  even  though  we  were  sure  thai  tlu'ir  clicinical 
nature  was  identically  the  same. 

Mineral  waters  have  attained  the  dignity  of  a  special 
department  of  hygiene  and  medicine,  so  that  when  we 
would  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these  points  we  quicUly 
tind  ourselves  floundering  beyond  our  depth.  But  we 
wouhl  voice  a  sentiment  of  compassion  for  poor  Mr. 
Uingley  and  his  associates  who  are  now  going  through 
such  a  deal  of  tribulation,  in  their  supposed  iittempt  to 
reconcile  conllicting  business  interests  for  us  all.  If  the 
United  States  really  needs  imported  waters,  and  cannot 
replace  them  by  something  of  our  own  production,  then 
by  all  means  don't  prohibit  a  foreign  article  by  placing 
u|ion  it  a  tax  so  burdensome  as  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
country.  If  these  foreign  waters  are  sui  generis,  let  us 
have  them  by  all  means.  AVe  have  lots  of  varieties  in 
our  own   land   whirli   will  do  for  everyday  use. 


Physicians  Not  Competent  Ptiarmacists. 

rri[iisylvania  druggists  are  at  present  nitich  exercised 
over  the  possibility  that  physicians  may  acquire  the  legal 
right  to  register  as  pharmacists  without  passing  an  ex- 
amination in  pharmacy.  A  bill  amending  the  pharmacy 
law  to  this  effect  is  now  before  the  Ijcgislature,  and 
stands  a  good  show  of  passage.  What  makes  it  more 
exasperating  is  that  iiharmaiasts  must  stand  ex.amina- 
tion.  Koctors  are  deemed  capable  ex  ofHcin.  but  drug- 
gists who  have  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  pharmacy 
are  not  competent. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  relative  value  of  the  ordinary 
education  in  pharmacy  and  the  training  in  a  medical 
school  will  see  the  absurdity  of  this  proposition,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  better  class  of  physicians  in  Penn- 
sylvania desire  no  legislation  of  this  character.  It  is 
only  the  men  who  cannot  make  a  living  at  "doctoring" 
who  try  to  get  into  pharmac.v  through  the  back  door. 
Well-posted  physicians  know  the.v  are  not  competent  to 
inoperly  compound  their  own  prescriptions  and  prefer  to 
leave  this  duty  to  the  pharmacist.  The  Alumni  Report 
has  been  trying  to  show  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of 
the  proposed  law,  and  has  built  up  a  strong  case  against 
it.  It  has  done  this  by  the  testimony  of  medical  men 
themselves.  In  a  series  of  questions  it  propounds  to  a 
well-known  physician,  the  following  two,  with  the  doc- 
tor's replies,   are  particularly  significant. 

Would  you  not  say  that  there  is  practically  no  phar- 
macy taught  in  medical  schools? 

Answer. — I  certainly  should. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  largely  increasing  use  of 
so-called  "pharmaceutical  specialties"  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
pharmaceutical  knowledge  among  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
these  proprietary  remedies? 

.\nswer.— I  am  sure  of  it,  but  I  pursue  a  different 
course  in  my  own  practice.  Once  determined  upon  what 
to  prescribe',  I  have  only  found  it  necessary,  if  in  doubt 
about  its  pharmaceutical  combinations,  to  apply  to  a 
friendly  and  capable  pharmacist,  with  a  result  satisfac- 
tory to' myself  and  my  patient,  whose  pecuniary  interests 
were  largely  protected  by  so  doing. 

With  this  admission  by  themselves  that  they  know 
little  of  pharmacy,  it  is  obvious  that  physicians  should 
not  be  given  the  privilege  prayed  for  in  the  bill. 

But  we  cannot  close  these  remarks  withotit  a  pa.ssing 
oonsiderntion  of  the  second  reply  quoted  above.  In  it  is 
embodied  a  principle  which,  if  generally  acted  upon  by 
the  medical  fraternity  tas  it  should  be),  would  relieve 
the  doctors  of  the  just  charges  made  against  them  of  ig- 
norance and  incapacity,  and  at  the  same  time  remove 


from  the  pharmacist's  shoulders  a  burden  under  which 
he  has  long  and  painfully  staggered. 

Let  the  doctor  depend  on  the  druggist  for  his  pharmacy 
and  iibarmaceutical  combinations,  and  the  result  will  be 
to  his  personal  and  professional  satisfaction.  The  drug- 
gist is  abundantly  able  to  prepare  medicines  in  desired 
ccmibinalions  and  elegant  form,  and  the  doctor  need 
not  depend  upon  the  mysterious  concoctions,  trade- 
marked,  copyrighted,  eth-pharmacal,  whatever  they  be, 
which  specialty  houses  load  them  up  with  and  which  are 
generally  claimed  to  be  better  than  anything  else  on 
earth  that  any  one  else  on  earth  can  possibly  produce, 
(iive  the  druggist  a  show,  and  he'll  not  rlisappoint  you. 


4lottcs)Joiidence. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  commuolcatloas  from  our  read- 
ers oa  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  must 
be  sigaed  by  lis  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  published  It 
so  requested. 


Answer  to  "Happy  Harry,  '93" 

To  the  Editor:  Having  read  the  article,  signed  as 
above,  in  your  issue  of  April  22,  I  feel  constrained  to 
ask  this  gentleman  if  he  is  speaking  for  himself  alone. 
lU-  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Ketail  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion? I  should  feel  loath  to  believe  that,  as  a  body, 
these  gentlemen  believe  that  dishonesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy. The  manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles  are  an 
upright,  honorable  class  of  men,  who  have  spent  years 
of  effort,  and  spared  no  expense,  in  perfecting  their 
goods,  thereby  assuring  the  public  of  an  honest  article 
lor  their  money.  The  dishonest  retailer  who  prepares 
and  offers  a  nostrum  as  a  substitute  for  such  goods,  is 
a  person  unworthy  of  conlidenci',  or  trust.  He  it  is 
who  plunders  the  public  and  causes  people  to  lose  all  faith 
in  the  honesty  of  their  fellow  man.  Happily  the  intel- 
ligent people  of  this  great  land  are  becoming  educated 
to  an  understanding  of  this  type  of  humanity,  and  ap- 
l)reciate  the  fact  that  the  dealer's  artifices  are  not  con- 
ducive to  the  good  health  or  pecuniary  welfare  of  the 
customer,  but  in  all  instances  to  increase  their  own 
profits  at  the  expense  of  a  meritorious  article. 

PROPRIETARY. 


Pliyslcian-Ptiarniacist :  Alcoliol  Tax. 

Sublette,  Lee  County,  HI.,  April  12,  1897. 

To  the  Editor:  Upon  general  principles  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  "Physician-Pharmacist." 

The  physician  or  pharmacist  who  keeps  thoroughl.r 
posted  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  own  profession,  and 
keeps  abreast  the  general  thought  of  public  events,  at 
the  same  time  answering  the  demands  that  local  society 
make  upon  him,  will  have  enough  to  do,  without  trying 
to  "carry  double," 

But  in  most  small  cities  and  country  places  the  ranks 
of  the  doctors  are  crowded,  and  they  have  to  resort  to 
various  expedients  to  keep  up  appearances  and  make 
ends  meet.  Hence  most  of  these  physicians  carry  saddle 
bags  full  of  medicines,  which  I  think  is  all  right  in  coun- 
try places,  and  till  their  own  prescriptions,  expecting  the 
druggist  to  supply  them  with  i)art  of  the  ingredients  at 
about  cost,  or  they  sell  medicines  outright.  The  druggist 
has  a  right  to  do  counter-prescribing,  in  such  cases,  tO' 
sustain  his  business. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  "infernal"  revenue  tax  upon  alco- 
hol, when  used  for  strictly  scientific  purposes.  It  is  also 
an  outrage  upon  the  respectable  druggist  to  place  him  on 
a  level  with  the  dram-shop  keeper,  and  make  him  pay  an 
aimual  tax  of  $25.  The  principal  reason  why  any  drug- 
gist wishes  to  be  compelled  to  pay  .$2  a  gallon  tax  on  al- 
cohol is,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  it  gives  the  wealthy 
druggist  an  advantage  over  his  poorer  competitor.  He 
can  buy  alcohol  in  lots  of  one  to  five  barrels.  His  less 
fortunate  neighbor  can  buy  only  five  or  ten  gallons  at  a 
time,  which  makes  it  cost  him  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  gal- 
lon more. 

My  home  business  has  never  been  reasonably  remuner- 
ative. During  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  sold  spe- 
cialties to  most  of  the  druggists  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  me.  A  majority  of  these  seldom  buy  more  than  ten 
gallons  at  once.  The  advocates  of  the  tax  are  the  "big 
fish."  who  wish  to  devour  the  smaller  ones. 

JACOB  B.  BARTON,  51.  D.  and  Pharmacist. 
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{Spfciat  Corretpondtnct,^ 

THE  LAND  OF  PERFUMES. 
Aa  Afteraooa  at  Orasse. 

Grasse,  France,  Fcli.  L!S.— King  Carnival  asserts  his 
noisy  sway  to-day  all  iilou);  the  Riviera,  but  I  wanted  a 
quiet  Sunday.  "Go  to  Grasse,"  advised  a  friend  at 
Cannes,  and  "in  forty  minutes  you  will  be  'far  from  the 
madiliug  crowd.'  And  if  you  have  nothing  to  do  this 
Saturday  afternoon,  couie  with  me  and  visit  one  of  the 
perfume  factories  there." 

An  hour  later,  as  the  little  train  jogged  its  way  leisure- 
ly up  the  steep  twelve  miles  that  separate  the  two  towns, 
my    >iii!]|>:ii:ii>n    iinintoil   out   tlio   f.ivorod   pnsilir)ii    nf   the 


tr:..  View  Of  Grasse. 

town,  which  is  the  principal  center  of  the  raw  perfum- 
ery trade  of  Europe.  The  mountains  in  the  North  pro- 
tect from  the  cold  winds  the  sloping  land  that  stretches 
seaward.  .Tnd  the  southern  aspect  and  Mediterranean 
sunshine  make  this  spot  particularly  suitable  for  flower 
cultivation.  We  could  see  numerous  plots  of  jasmine, 
laid  out  in  rows  divided  by  trenches,  but  now  withered; 
and  occasionally  violets  were  visible  clustering  under  the 
olive  groves — they  cannot  stand  the  full  glare  of  the  sun. 
But.  as  a  rule,  the  floral  world  is  conspicuous  principally 
by  the  absence  of  its  chief  ornamenls.  "Every  flower  is 
picked  and  sold,"  I  was  told;  "the  very  wild  flowers  form 
projectiles  for  the  'Battle  of  Flowers.'  " 

The  town  itself  is  quaint  and  picturesque,  with  steep 
and  narrow  streets  that  were  evidently  planned  in  medie- 
val days.  "We  Cannes  folk  say  that  the  Grasse  people 
export  their  perfumes,  but  keep  all  their  evil  smells  for 
home  consumption."'  remarked  G.,  as  we  passed  a  heap 
of  perfumery  factory  refuse.  Several  of  these  factories 
in  the  older  part  of  the  town,  I  noticed,  are  installed  in 
ancient  convents  and  hospitals;  one  of  the  buildings  had 
evidently  once  been  a  chapel.  Around  the  works  clus- 
tered a  legion  of  tinsmiths'  and  coopers'  shops,  where 
one  heard  the  busy  adze  and  hammer  shaping  recep- 
tacles for  the  various  goods;  while  the  coppersmiths  con- 
structed and  repaired  large  alembics  and  similar  appa- 
ratus. 

The  factory  we  visited,  if  not  immense,  was  complete 
and  interesting;  our  guide  was,  I  understood,  the  man- 
ager of  the  establishment.  It  was  the  violet  season  now, 
he  told  us,  and  there  was  a  very  fair  crop  this  year.  The 
flowers  are  brought  daily  to  the  manufactory  by  the 
peasants  who  have  made  contracts  to  suppl.v  the  firm. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  little  but  mule-paths,  and 
the  blossoms  were  carried  in  paniers  on  donkeys,  but 
excellent  roads  now  exist  for  wheeled  traffic. 

The  Parma  violet  is  the  one  used  in  perfumery,  giv- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  highest  percentage  of  perfume.  The 
flowers,  after  being  carefully  picked  from  the  stems,  are 
thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  pig's  lard  and  a  little 


suet.  About  four  pounds  of  violets  go  to  one  poUnd  of 
fat;  for  jonquils,  marguerites  and  cassia  the  proporlinn 
is  aljout  the  same;  but  in  the  case  of  orange  flown., 
twelve  pounds  are  necessary.  After  standing  an  hmi; 
or  so,  the  receptacle  is  placed  in  a  water  bath  heaud 
by  steam  to  60  degrees.  The  mixture  is  stirred  for 
about  twenty  minutes  and  then  strained  through  a  sieve. 
The  flowers  are  then  wrapped  in  packets  and  placed  un- 
der an  hydraulic  pre.ss,  the  liquid  which  is  then  pressed 
out  runs  into  the  vat,  into  which  a  new  supply  of  flow- 
ers is  thrown,  and  this  process  continues  till  the  whole 
mass  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  odor. 

To  prepare  the  "extracts,"  the  pomade  produced  as 
aliove  described  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold 
alcohol  at  95  degrees,  and  turned  by  steam  machinery  for 
about  three  days.  The  liquid  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the 
lat  sold  to  soap  makers.  To  avoid  oleine,  the  alcohol  is 
artificially  refrigerated  by  a  freezing  machine. 

"If  you  want  to  see  us  busy,  and  also  to  see  the 
liuauty  of  the  flower  district,  you  ought  to  come  in  May 
or  June,"  added  the  manager.  "The  whole  valley  is 
then  one  mass  of  roses.  Yes.  we  grow  on  dwarf  bushes, 
SI)  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  flowers.  The  yield  aver- 
ages nearly  one-half  pound  of  roses  to  the  square  foot. 
We  use  the  pink  flower  known  as  the  "Rose  de  Mai'  for 
jierfumery.  The  stalks  are  cut  off  and  the  pistils  care- 
fully extracted;  we  use  the  petals  and  the  stamens;  these 
hitter  are  especially  rich  in  odor." 

And  he  pointed  out  the  huge  copper  alembics  devoted 
to  the  distillation  of  otto  of  roses,  to  produce  one  pound 
of  which  some  eight  tons  of  roses  are  required.  This 
product  sells  for  about  .?200  or  §2.50  per  pound.  "No,  I 
■  lun't  think  the  Bulgarians  can  touch  our  quality,"  he 
.idded.  "Their  otto  sells,  if  I  remember  rightly,  for 
.about  half  the  price  of  ours." 

Neroly  is  produced  in  the  same  wa.v,  from  orange  flow- 
ers; it  takes  about  a  ton  of  these  bridal  blossoms  to  pro- 
iluce  a  kilo  of  the  essence,  which  is  worth  about  §100. 
These  are  the  flowers  of  the  Bigarrade  orange.   largely 
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A  Grasse  Peasant  Family. 

cultivated  in  the  Riviera.  The  skin  of  the  same  fruit  is 
much  used  for  making  "bitters." 

Next  door  were  the  apparatus  for  the  "cold"  process 
employed  for  jonquils  and  ja.smin<'.  These  flowers  are 
simply  spread  on  sheets  of  glass  thinly  coated  with 
grease,  and  the  sheets  subsequently  placed  in  wooden 
frames  which,  piled  one  upon  another,  practically  form 
an  air-tight  case.  The  flowers  are  replaced  daily  till  the 
fat  is  thoroughly  impregnated.  .Jasmine  and  tuberose 
are  sometimes  changed  ninety  times,  while  twenty  to 
twent.v-five  renewals  suflice  for  jonquils. 

But  Grasse  does  not  confine  its  industry  to  home  prod- 
ucts. Patchouli  and  sandalwood  are  imported  from  In- 
dia.   "These  bales  arrived  late,  having  come  from  Bom- 
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Peasants  Picking  Jasmine. 

bay;  they  were  refused  at  Marseilles  because  of  the 
plague,  and  made  the  journey  to  Liverpool  and  back 
here,"  I  was  told.  The  plague  scare  has  probably  done 
much  harm  to  French  commerce. 

There  was  orris  root,  too,  which  comes  from  Florence, 
but  will  probably  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Vosges 
or  Dijon  districts  soon,  my  guide  informed  me. 

The  "concentrated  extracts"  prepared  for  countries  like 
Russia,  where  the  customs  duties  are  heavy,  were  thou 
shown  to  us — they  were  almost  solid.  "Ten  grammes  of 
this  jasmine."  said  the  manager,  "will  make  a  liter  of 
'Triple  extract."  " 

This  terminated  our  visit,  but  a  few  additional  facts 
and  figures  may  be  interesting.  Besides  the  factories  of 
Bruno-Court  and  Chiris  (both  of  which  Queen  Victoria 
visited  during  her  season  at  Grasse  in  ISOl),  Roure-Ber- 
trand.  Pilar  Freres,  Sozio  and  Andrioli,  Muraour,  Faye, 
Belandon  and  twenty  or  thirty  other  firms  whose  names 
I  forget,  have  establishments  of  more  or  less  importance. 
The  annual  value  of  perfumery  exported  is  calculated  at 
nearly  five  million  dollars.  The  town  also  contains  large 
factories  for  crystallized  fruit  and  olive  oil,  and  soap  is 
made  to  a  certain  extent. 

"Quite  a  hive  of  industry,"  I  said.  "But  are  these 
people  really  French,  or  Italians,  like  the  Nicois?" 

"Grasse  was  French  two  hundred  years  ago,"  I  was  in- 
formed, "but  probably  50  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are 
Piedmontese." 

"'NATiat  do  they  earn?" 

"Not  much.  The  tinsmiths,  etc.,  may  make  75  cents  a 
day,  but  in  the  factories  50  cents  per  diem  for  the  men 
and  25  or  so  for  the  women,  is  about  the  average;  they 
make  overtime  in  busy  season." 

"And  how  do  they  live?" 

"Frugally  and  carefully,  half  of  them  put  a  tritie  in 
the  Savings  Bank  annually.  A  family  lives  in  a  single 
room  at  25  cents  a  week  rent;  meat  is  a  luxury  for  Sun- 
days." 

"This  low  pay,"  I  remarked,  "enables  Grasse  to  hold 
her  own." 

"Yes,"  said  G .    "I  may  add  they  arc  hard  workers, 

and  keen  business  men.  Historians  pretend  there  is 
Phfjenician,  Greek  and  .Tew  blood  in  their  veins.  The 
town  is  prosperous,  and  the  wealthy  manufacturers  want 
no  tourists  to  spoil  their  people;  building  land  is  scarce 
and  attractions  few.  Catherine  de  Medicis  sent  a  Flor- 
entine to  o])eu  a  perfume  laboratory  at  Grasse  centuries 
ago,  anil  it  is  quite  possible  the  trade  may  stay  for  cen- 
turies yet." 
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A  FINANCIAL  DIQEST 

ot  the  Retail  Drug  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  digest  of  the  financial  responsibility  of 
the  retail  druggists  has  been  compiled  from  the  Otfiee 
Records  of  the  Eni  Druggists'  Directory  (Fifth  Edition, 
April,  1S97).  Besides  showing  the  number  of  druggists 
in  each  State,  it  indicates  their  financial  responsibility  as 
given  by  DUN  and  BRADSTREET.  The  Table  is 
self-explanatory  and  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all 
firms  in  the  trade. 

CLASSIFIKD  LIST  OF  RET.VIL  URUGGJSTS  BY  THEIR 
FINANCIAL   RATINGS. 


New  England 
States. 

Connecticut    

Maine 

.Massachusetts  . . 
New  Hampshire. 
Rliode  Island  . . . 
Vermont    

1.199 

Eastern 

States. 

Delaware    4!^ 

Dist.  Columliia    . .  76 

Maryland    165 

New  .Tersey    316 

New    York    1,551 

I'enusylvanla    . . .  1.308 

3,465 

Middle 

States. 

Illinois   1.2.-)8 

Indiana    619 

Iowa   649 

Kansas 406 

Michigan     574 

Minnesota 308 

Missouri    788 

NelH-aslsa 313 

North  Dakota    ...  63 

Ohio    980 

South  Dakota    .  . .  123 

WLsoonsin   411 

6.492 
Rated 
Far  Western 
States. 

Alaska 

Arizona    27 

Calitoruia   362 

Colorado    164 

Idaho    30 

Indian    Territory.  33 

Montana    49 

Nevada 13 

New    Mexico    ....  22 

Oklahoma   29 

Oregon   102 

Utah    29 

Washington    87 

Wyoming 20 

967 

Southern 

States 

Alabama   119 

Arkansas VS5 

Florida    70 

Georgia    199 

Kentucky    371 

Louisiana    164 

Mississippi    124 

North  Carolina   . .  133 

South  Carolina  . .  89 

Tennessee  185 

Texas   459 

Virginia   143 

West  Virginia  . . .  102 
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The  drug  stock  of  Evans  Brothers,  at  Claremorc,  I. 

T..  was  advertised  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  on  the 
17th. 


2,293 
14,416 


Louisiana's  Governor  has  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments upon  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy:  W.  T. 
Tavlor.  A.  C.  Demonsobert,  F.  C.  Godbold.  of  Orleans; 
G.  "S.  Brown.  L.  P.  Chalin,  P.  L.  Vialon,  Sr.,  Iberville; 
T.  .T.  Labbe.  W.  Martin.  R.  T.  Gibbs,  De  Soto,  and  C. 
M.  Brooks,  East  Baton  Rouge. 
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SEASONABLE  SODA  SPECIALTIES. 

Almoad  Cream,^ 

Estrnct  oi-gi'iil,  S.  &  1* Vt  ounce 

Rose  wal'T   Yi  ounce 

Syrup,  enough  for  1  quiirt 

Mix.  To  IVi  ounces  of  this  syrup  in  the  glass  add  Yi 
ounce  rich  cream.  Draw  line  stream  first  to  mi.v  oream 
and  syrup,  then  coarse  stream  to  nearly  fill  the  glass,  and 
finish  with  fine  stream.  All  cream  syrup  drinks  should 
be  drawn  in  this  way. 

Imptrlal  Chocolate  Syrup.f 

J.  H.  Barker  &  Co.'s  Cocoa 4%  pounds 

Sugar    Hi      pounds 

Gelatine  (Gold  Brand)   2      ounces 

Water    2%  gallons 

Dissolve  gelatine  in  two  pints  of  water,  add  chocolate 
and  sugar,  boil  all  together,  and  when  cold  strain  and 
add  extract  vanilla  sis  ounces.  Then  bsat  well  eight 
eggs  and  add  to  above. 

PIstache.' 

Essence  of  bitter  almonds 2  drams 

Orange  flower  water 2  ounces 

Fruit  iicid    1  ounce 

Foam  extract   1  ounce 

Simple  syrup    1  gallon 

Color  green  with  spinach. 

Queeas'  PavorUe.* 

Shaved  ice %  tumblerful 

Pineapple,  raspberry  and  vanilla 

syrup V>  ounce  each 

Egg   1 

Add  milk  enough  to  nearly  fill  glass.  Shake  well,  fill 
glass  with  soda  water,  drawing  fine  stream.  Grate  nut- 
meg on  lop  and  serve. 

Celery  Bgg  Phosphate.-- 

Egg 1 

Orange  syrup    1  ounce 

Pineapple  syrup  Yi  ounce 

Ijemon  syrup %  ounce 

Dashes  of  phosphate 3 

Dashes  of  essence  of  celery 8 

Add   a    little   cracked  ice,   shake,   strain,   fill   up   with 

fine  soda  stream  and  throw  from  shaker  to  glass.     Serve 

with  nutmeg. 

Egg  Toalque.~ 

Egg 1 

Moxocolo  syrup 1  ounce 

Root  beer  syrup    1  ounce 

Angostura  bitters,  dashes 3 

Shake  with  a  little  cracked  ice,  strain  and  throw. 
Serve  grated  nutmeg  and  cinnamon. 

Use  very  little  ice  in  egg  drinks,  and  when  drawing  the 
soda  use  the  fine  stream  only.  Egg  drinks  to  be  palata- 
ble should  be  light  and  creamy. 

Nerve  Tonic. - 

Syrup  sarsaparilla  compound   1      pint 

Syrup  ginger  8      ounces 

Tincture  gentian  compound 8      ounces 

Rock  candy  syrup   1%  pints 

Liquid  acid  phosphate %  pint 

Caramel,  enough  to  color. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1      gallon 

Kola  Cinch. - 

Fluid   extract    kola    nut 2  fl.  drams 

Tincture  cinchona,  special   6  fl.  drams 

Fruit  syrup,  enough  to  make 3  pints 

Tincture  Cinchona  Special: 

Red  cinchona,  Xo.  tJO 6  oz.  avoir. 

Alcohol,  ]  part. 

Rye  whiskey,  2  parts,  enough  to  make  2  pints 

Fruit  syrup: 

Wild  cherry  phosphate  syrup 4  pints 

Vanilla   syrup    1  pint 

Orange  syrup  1  pint 

Tjemon  syrup   1  pint 

Strawberry  syrup   1  pint 

Crushed,  or  Orated  Pine  Apple.' 

Pine  apples,   large   4  to  6 

Simple  syrup    1  gallon 

Sugar 4  pounds 

Water    14  pint 

Fruit  acid 1  ounce 

Foam  extract 1  ounce 

'Smith  and  Painter's  Catalogue. 
'Barker's   "100  Fountain  Formulas." 
'Bonham's  "Modern  Guide  for  Soda  Dispensers." 
*Tufts'  "Book  of  Soda  Water  Syrups." 
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With  a  sharp  knife  remove  the  rough  covering  fr  :i 
the  apples,  and  with  an  ordinary  hand  grater  proci-eil 
grate  them,  placing  in  a  pan.     Add  the  water  and  suyn 
place  on  the  fire  for  several  minutes.     Remove  and  alic.w 
to  cool.     Add  the  simple  syrup,   foam  extract,  and  fruit 
acid,  and  mix  well. 

Crushed  Raspberries— S-.rawberrlei,^ 

Berries    3  quarts 

Simple  syrup 1  gallon 

Sugar   4  pounds 

Water 14  pint 

Fruit  acid    %  ounce 

Foam  extract 2  ounces 

Cochineal  coloring  sufficient. 
Remove  the  stems  from  the  berries  and  rinse  off  the 
sand  with  cold  water,  place  them  in  a  cheese  cloth  bag, 
hold  over  a  porcelain  pan  and  proceed  to  crush  with  right 
hand,  holding  the  bag  firmly  with  the  left,  expressing  the 
juice  by  crushing,  then  pour  the  pulp  from  the  bag  into 
the  pan  with  the  juic3.  Add  the  four  pounds  of  sugar 
and  the  half  pint  of  water.  Place  on  the  fire  and  allow 
to  heat  for  several  minutes,  stirring  well.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  allow  to  cool.  Then  add  the  simple  syrup, 
fruit  acid,  foam  extract  and  coloring. 
Mint  Cordial  Frappe.' 

Raspberry   vinegar    4      ounces 

Fruit  acid I14  ounces 

Extract  .Jamaica  ginger  (or  fluid  gin- 
ger solution) 2      ounces 

Tincture  capsicum,  2  drams  to Yi  ounce 

Brandy   4      ounces 

Rock  candy  syrup 1      gallon 

To  serve,  use  12-ounce  glass.  Take  of  above  syrup 
about  2  ounces;  fill  glass  with  shaved  ice:  add  three  or 
four  sprigs  of  fresh  mint,  and  with  mixing  spoon  press 
to  side  of  glass  to  get  flavor.  Add  more  ice  until  glass 
is  about  two-thirds  full,  then  fill  with  soda.  Top  off 
with  a  few  sprigs  of  mint,  and  serve  with  straws. 

Fruit  aiace  Syrup.' 

To  ounce  of  concentrated  fruit  syrup  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  cracked  ice.  Draw 
glass  full  of  plain  soda  with  large  stream,  stir  quickly 
and  pour  through  straining  spoon  into  a  thin  glass  con- 
taining a  slice  of  the  fuit.  if  pineapple,  peach  or  orange, 
or  a  few  sound,  ripe  berries,  if  small  fruit. 

Crushed  Orange.^ 

Oranges    8 

Sugar 5  pounds 

Simple  syrup   5  pints 

Water 1  pint 

Fruit  acid   1  ounce 

Foam  extract   1  ounce 

Peel  the  oranges,  divide  the  sections,  cutting  them  into 
small  pieces  and  removing  the  seeds,  place  in  cheese  cloth 
bag  and  crush,  expressing  the  juice  into  a  pan,  then  add 
the  pulp  from  the  bag.  Place  the  pan  on  the  fire,  adding 
the  water  and  sugar.  Stir  and  heat  for  several  minutes. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  cold  add  the  simple 
syrup,  fruit  acid,  and  foam  extract,  mixing  well. 

Claret.-^ 

Claret  wine   Y2  pint 

Lemons,  juice  of %  dozen 

Oranges,  juice  of %  dozen 

Fruit  acid %  ounce 

Foam  extract   1  ounce 

Cochineal  color 15  drops 

Simple  syrup 1  gallon 

Clnlsaya.^ 

Tincture  of  detannated  cinchona G  ounces 

Extract  of  vanilla  2  ounces 

Alcohol 0  ounces 

Rock  candy  syrup  8  ounces 

Spirit  of  curacoa   2  drams 

Distilled  water,  enough  to  make 1  quart 

Mix  and  filter  through  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  then 
color  a  deep  red  with  carmine  .solution.  Then  add  one 
quart  of  lemon  syrup,  and  shake.  Pour  one  ounce  of 
cinisaya  syrup  into  a  mineral  glass,  and  draw  carbonated 
water  in  another  glass.  Mix  thoroughly  by  pouring  from 
one  glass  to  the  other,  and  serve. 

Kola  Flzz.'- 

Fluid  extract  kola   2  drams 

Grape  juice   8  ounces 

Pineapple  syrup   6  ounces 

Fruit  acid    IV2  ounces 

Syrup,  suflicient  to  make 2  pints 

Mix  well. 
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Coca  Toalque.^ 

Wine  of  kola 8  ounces 

Wine  of  coca 4  ounces 

Blackberry   brandy    1  ounce 

Lime  juice  1  ounce 

Kaspberry  juice  (made  from  fresh  fruit). 4  ounces 

Rock  c.TMdy  syrup 8  ounces 

Servo  one  inincc  to  a  mineral  glass,  with  a  little  ice. 
Wine  of  kola  is  made  from  the  fresh  kola  nut  by 
percolating  one  ounce  of  it,  ground,  with  ten  ounces  of 
sherry  wine.  Wine  of  coca  is  made  by  the  same  process 
as  wine  of  kola,  substituting  the  fresh  coca  leaves  in- 
stead of  the  kola  nut. 

jnoselle.^ 

Lemon  juice 3  ounces 

Vanilla  extract   1  ounce 

Essence  of  orange  peel 1  dram 

Wormwood  bitters    1  dram 

Essence  of  celery 30  drops 

Eoani   extract    2  ounces 

Caramel   coloring    %  ounce 

Simple  syrup   1  gallon 

Oraage  Sherbet  (Dobyas').' 

Vanilla  syrup    1  pint 

Pineapple  syrup 1  pint 

Orange  s.vrup  (from  fre.sh  fruit) 1  pint 

Sherry  wine 4  ounces 

Grape  juice  2  ounces 

Dispense  l^j  ounces  in  mineral  glass  with  crushed  ice. 

Champagne  Sherbet.' 

California  sherry  wine   12  ounces 

Acid  phosphate  dilute   5  drams 

Citric  acid   1%  drams 

Rock  candy  syrup,  to  make 2  pints 

Mix.  Put  two  ounces  in  a  12-ounce  soda  glass,  and 
shaved  ice  to  half  till  the  glass:  fill  with  plain  soda  and 
serve  with  a  straw. 

Planklatoa  Sorbet.^ 
Rock   candy    syrup   ^2   gallon,    colored    light    red    with 
carmine  coloring;  then  add  (cut  in  small  cubes)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

One  lemon. 
Two  oranges. 
Two  peaches. 
Four  bananas. 
The  lemon  and  oranges  should  be  cut  with  the  peel  on. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  dispense.     It  is  served  plain,  about 
two  ounces  to   a   glass',  or  with   ice  cream.     The  fruit 
should   always  be  thoroughly   mixed   before  dispensing. 
It  is  best  served  from  a  fruit  bowl,  with  a  large  silver 
spoon. 

Pbospbated  Sherbet.* 

Diluted  phosphoric  acid 2  ounces 

Citric  acid   2  ounces 

Granulated   sugar   10  pounds 

Sherry  wine   1  gallon 

Pure   water   9  gallons 

Mix  and  charge  to  l.oO  pounds. 

Fruit  Punch.'' 

Strawlierry  syrup   10  ounces 

Orange  syrup 10  ounces 

Pineapple  syrup 10  ounces 

Lemon  juice   2  ounces 

Use  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  this  to  large  glass  one- 
third  full  of  shaved  ice,  then  fill  glass  with  soda,  add  a 
few  strawberries,  shce  of  pineapple  and  slice  of  orange, 
and  serve  with  straw. 

Roman  Puncb.i 

French   brandy   4  ounces 

Best  Jamaica  rum 4  ounces 

Extract  vanilla 14  ounce 

Fruit   acid    y^  ounce 

Syrup 1  gallon 

Siberian  Flip.* 

Shaved  ice  %  tumblerful 

Orange  syrup   1  ounce 

Pineapple  syrup   1  ounce 

Acid  phosphate 1   dram 

Angostura    bitters    2  drops 

Shake   well,   and   fill   glass   with   soda  water.     Add  a 

very  thin  slice  of  orange  and  pineapple,  and  serve  with 

two  strav.s  in  a  12-ounce  glass. 

Persian  Sherbet.^ 

Raspberry  syrup 1  quart 

Pineapnle   syrup    1  quart 


Mix.  Take  equal  parts  of  oil  of  orange  and  citric  acid, 
with  enough  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  oil,  and  put  in  a  small 
bottle  to  be  used  the  same  as  acid  phosphates.  To  dis- 
pense draw  one  ounce  of  the  syrup,  add  three  shakes  of 
the  mi.xture  and  1311  glass  with  soda.  Use  small  glass. 
Oxford  Cordial.: 

Elixir  calisaya   10  ounces 

Cjtnc  acid    ]/„  ounce 

Claret  wme 16  ounces 

*\  "ter 2  pints 

.T.  H.  Barker  &  Co.'s  rock  candy  syrup.  1  gallon 
Mix  and  serve  in  mineral  water  glass,  with  crushed  or 
.shaved  ice. 

Peach  Blow.' 

Peach  juice 8  ounces 

Raspberry  juice  2  ounces 

Lemon  juice 2  ounces 

Compound  spirits  of  juniper 4  ounces 

Foam   extract   1  ounce 

Cochineal  coloring   XU  dram 

Simple  syrup  3'  quarts 

Pineapple  Cardinal.'^ 

One  ounce  concentrated  pineapple  syrup.  2  teaspoon- 
fuls  Catawba  wine,  1  teaspoonful  powdered  sugar,  1 
tablespoonful  cracked  ice  in  mineral  water  glass.  Draw- 
half  full  of  plain  soda,  using  coarse  stream,  fill  up  with 
plain  soda  with  fine  stream  and  serve  with  straws. 
Hercullne.': 

Tincture  orange 2  ounces 

Extract  vanilla   2  ounces 

Acid  phosphate,  dilute   4  ounces 

Tasteless  tincture  of  iron 4  ounces 

Aqua   flavus    4  ounces 

Rock  candy  syrup,  enough  to  make 1  galloa 

Mix,  color  with  caramel  1  ounce,  and  strain. 
Use  1  ounce  to  7  ounces  of  soda  in  a  mineral  glass, 
drawing  soda  first   and   stirring. 

Windsor  Spray.  "- 

Syrup  pineapple  8  ounces 

Syrup  strawberry 8  ounces 

Extract  vanilla %  ounce 

Port  wine  4  ounces 

Rock  candy  syrup,  quantity  to  make.  .  4  pints 
Mix.     Use  1  ounce  to  mineral  glass  soda.     Serve  with 
straw. 

"  Sloan's  Nectar.": 

Extract  vanilla   2  drams 

Orange  flower  water 2  ounces 

Rock  candy  syrup,  to  make 1  gallon 

Carmine  solution,  quantity  sufficient. 
Mix. 


(Cimtinwd  from  Page  477,  April  -li.) 

LIST  OP  REACTIONS  AND  REAGENTS  ACCORD- 
ING TO  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS.* 

iSOHEELE'S— Test  for  Arsenous  Acid.— iA  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  with  excess  of  ammonia,  which  produces 
a  pale  green-colored  precipitate  with  arsenous  salts. 

SOHBIBLER'S— Alkaloidal  Reagent.— This  is  a  solu- 
tion of  phospho-wolframic  acid,  which  gives  similar  pre- 
cipitates with  the  alkaloids  as  the  phospho-molybdic 
acid  solution  CSonnenschein's  Reagent). 

The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  100  gm.  of  so- 
dium wolframate  and  60  to  80  grn.  of  sodium  phosphate 
in  500  cc.  of  water,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Otto,  the  reagent  may  be  made  by  adding 
phosphoric  acid  to  a  solution  of  sodium  wolframate. 

SOH'ELL'lS— Test  for  Cocaine.- Hydrochloride  of  co- 
caine when  triturated  with  calomel  and  then  is  slightly 
moistened  by  breathing  over  it  a  blackening  occurs 
through  partial  reduction  of  tlie  calomel. 

Compare  Lenz's  test  for  pilocarpin. 

SOHERER'S— Test  for  Inosite.— Au  aqueous  inosite 
solution  is  evaporated  almost  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid, 
the  residue  moistened  with  aqua  ammonia,  adding  a 
trace  of  calcium  chloride  and  then  again  evaporated,  a 
rose-red  solution  results. 

SCHERBR'S— Test  for  Leucin.— When  leucin  is  cau- 


•From  compilations  of  Dr.  Altschul  (Phar.  Centralhalle). 
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lioiisly  evaporated  to  dryness  on  platinum  foil  with  nitric 
acid  and  then  the  residue  is  warmed  with  a  sodium  hy- 
drate solution,  a  yellow  fluid  remains,  which,  on  further 
heating,  forms  oily  drops. 

SCHEKBirS— Test  for  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen.— 
This  depends  upon  its  reaction  with  silver  nitrate  paper. 
See  Hager's  Test. 

SCHIFF'S-^'holesteriu  Test. — On  adding  ammonia  to 
a  mixture  of  eholesterin  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
a  red  coloration  ensues. 

SCHIFF-S— Uric  Acid  Test.— 'An  alkaline  solution  of 
uric  acid  reduces  silver  nitrate  or  silver  carbonate.  Fil- 
ter paper  is  moistened  with  silver  nitrate  solution,  fol- 
Idwed  by  a  little  diluted  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  finally  l)y  the  solution  to  be  tested.  If  uric  acid  is 
present  a  black  spot  results. 

SOHIFF'S— Test  for  Urea.— On  adding  furturol  and 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  containing  urea  (urinel 
a  violet  color  is  produced  followed  later  by  the  subsidence 
of  an  insoluble  brown  mass. 

SOHIFF'S— Reagent  for  Aldehydes.— A  solution  of 
fuch.sine-sulphurous  acid. 

See  Guyon's  Reagent. 

SCHLAGDENHAUFFEN'S  —  Distinguishing  Test 
Between  Alkaloids  and  Glucosides. — The  solution  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  3  per  cent,  alcoholic 
solution  of  guaiac  and  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride.  Alkaloids  only  give  a  blue  coloration  with  the 
reagent  either  in  the  cold  or  at  GO  to  70°  C. 

SOHLICKUM'S— Arsenic  Test.— The  solution  to  be 
tested  is  carefully  poured  over  a  solution  containing  0.02 
gm.  of  sodium  sulphite  and  0.4  gm.  of  stannous  chloride 
dissolved  in  3  to  4  gm.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
If  arsenic  is  present  a  yellow  zone  forms  at  the  line  of 
contact. 

SCHLOSSBBRGER'S— Distinguishing  Test  for  Tex- 
tile Fibers. — A  concentrated  solution  of  freshly  precipi- 
tated moist  nickelons  oxide  in  aqua  ammonia.  This  so- 
lution dissolves  silk  but  not  wool  or  cotton  filament. 
Compare  Persoz's  Reagent. 

SCHMIDT'S— Glucose  Test  Solution.— This  is  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  lead  acetate  which  gives  a  brownish- 
red  precipitate  with  glucose  (in  diabetic  urine)  on  heat- 
ing.   Cane  sugar  does  not  reduce  the  solution. 

Compare  Rubner's  Reagent. 

SCHJIIDT'S— Nitric  Acid  Reaction.— The  fluid  to  be 
tested  is  mixed  with  a  like  volume  of  a  solution  contain- 
ing 20  drops  of  anilin.  10  gm.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  90  gm.  of  water,  this  mixture  is  carefully  poured 
over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  form  a  layer 
above.  If  nitric  acid  is  present  a  light  to  dark  red  zone 
forms. 

SCHMITT'S— Tes't  for  Saccharine  in  Fluids.— The 
fluid  made  strongly  acid  is  extracted  three  times  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  petroleum  ether.  To 
the  ethereal  extracts  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  hydrate 
solution  is  added  and  the  mixture  evaporated  afterward 
heating  the  residue  for  halt  an  hour  at  250°  C.  The 
fused  ma's  is  taken  up  with  water,  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  extracted  with  ether.  If  saccharine  is 
present,  salicylic  acid  will  be  found  in  the  ethereal  ex- 
tract, which  may  be  identified  after  the  ether  has  been 
driven  off  by  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride. 

SCHNEIDER'S— Arsenic  Test.— The  arsenic  present 
in  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  removed  as  arsenous 
chloride  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  fer- 
rous chloride.  The  distillate  is  tested  in  a  Marsh  appa- 
ratus. 

SCHNEIDER'S— Test  for  Cyanate  in  Cyanide  of  Po- 
tassium.— This  depends  upon  the  formation  of  the  lasure- 
blue  cobalt  cyanate.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  removed  from 
the  concentrated  potassium  cyanide  solution  examined 
by  means  of  carbonic  acid,  then  by  the  addition  of  alco- 
hol the  potassium  carboniite  formed  is  precipitated  and 


the  filtrate  tested  for  cyanate  by  the  addition  of  cobalt 
acetate. 

SOHNEIDBR'S— Test  for  Foreign  (Cruciferous)  Oils 
in  Olive  Oil.— To  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  oil  in  2  parts 
of  ether,  5  cc.  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  are  added.  After  standing  for  12  hours  in  a  dark 
place  a  blackening  takes  place  if  foreign  (sulphurated) 
oils  are  present. 

SCHNEIDER'S— Test  for  Bismuth.— .V  solution  of  3 
p.  of  tartaric  acid  and  1  p.  of  stannous  chloride  dissolved 
in  snlhcient  of  potassium  hydrate  solution  gives,  when 
warmed  with  a  bismuth  salt,  a  black  precipitate. 

SCHOENBEIN'S— Test  for  Blood. 

See  Almfn's  Reagent. 

SCHOENBEIN'S— Test  for  Copper.— A  solution  of  a 
copper  sail  gives  a  blue  color  on  addition  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  guaiac  tincture. 

SCHOENBEIN'S— Ozone  Test  Paper.— This  consists 
of  filter  paper  which  has  been  saturated  with  a  clyster 
of  10  p.  of  starch,  200  p.  of  water  and  1  p.  of  potassium 
iodide.    In  the  presence  of  ozone  a  blue  color  is  produced. 

SCHOENBEIN'S— Test  for  Hydrogen  peroxide. 

See  Boettger's  Test. 

SCHOENBEIN'S  AND  PAGBNSTBCHER'S- Test 
for  Prussic  Acid. — 'Strips  of  filter  paper,  which  have  beett 
impregnated  with  a  10  per  cent,  tincture  of  guaiac,  then 
dried  and  afterward  dipped  in  a  0.1  per  cent,  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  are  colored  blue  in  presence  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

Compare  Payer's  Test. 

SCHOENVOGBL'S— Test  for  Distinguishing  Animal 
from  Plant  Oils. — The  latter,  with  exception  of  olive  oil, 
form  emulsions  when  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  borax.  The  animal  oils  separate  under  the  same 
circumstances  into  two  distinct  layers  on  standing. 

SCHOENVOGBL'S— Test  for  Foreign  Fats  in  But- 
ter.— 6  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  and  5  drops  Of 
the  butter  are  shaken  or  warmed  together  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  higher  than  its  melting  point.  Butter,  beef  and 
mutton  suet  do  not  emmulsiouize,  while  all  other  fats 
emulsionize. 

See  Levin,  Chem.  Ztg.,  1895,  1832. 

SOHOTT'S— White  Lead  Test  Paper.— A  paper  which 
is  coated  (by  use  of  gelatin)  with  white  lead  and  is  used 
as  an  end-reaction  test  in  triturating  solutions  of  metals 
with  sodium   sulphide. 

SCHOTTEN-BAUMANN'S— Reagent.— This  is  Ben- 
zoyl chloride.    See  Baumann's  Reagent. 

vSCHROBDER'S— Test  for  Acetanilid  in  Phenacetin. 
— 0.5  gm.  of  phenacetin  is  boiled  with  6  to  8  cc.  of  water, 
cooled,  filtered  from  the  phenacetin  that  has  crystallized 
out;  the  filtrate,  after  adding  potassium  nitrite  and  di- 
luted nitric  acid,  is  boiled,  then  follow  with  a  few  drops 
of  Plugge's  Reagent  and  boil  again.  If  acetanilid  is 
present  a  red  coloration  ensues. 

SCHUCHARDT'S— Reagent.— This  reagent  is  used  in 
testing  for  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gas- 
tric juice.  It  consists  of  a  concentrated  tropaeolin  solu- 
tion. 

SCHULTZE'S— Cellulose  Reagent.— A  solution  of  25 
p.  of  dry  zinc  chloride  and  S  p.  of  potassium  iodide  in 
8.5  p.  of  water,  adding  sufficient  iodine  that  it  will  dis- 
solve on  slight  warming.  This  fluid  colors  pure  cellu- 
lose blue. 

SCHULTZE'S— Fnrfurol  Test  for  Albuminoids.-^A 
solution  of  antimony  trichloride  to  an  aqueous  solution 
acid  with  a  trace  of  sugar  is  warmed  to  60°  C;  a  bright 
violet  coloration  ensues. 

See  Raspail's  Test. 

SCHULTZE'S.— Macerating  Fluid.— This  fluid,  which 
is  employed  for  isolating  the  cellular  structure  of  plants, 
consists  of  nitric  acid,  to  which  some  potassium  chlorate 
has  been  added.  The  cellular  structure  of  the  plant  is 
boiled  in  the  mixture  a  few  seconds  and  then  the  mixt- 
ure is  diluted  with  water. 
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SCHULTZE'S— Alkaloiaal  Reageut.— This  is  phosplio- 
antimonio  acid,  wliicli  is  prepared  by  adding  slowly  a 
solution  of  antimony  trieliloridc  to  an  acnieoiis  solution 
of  phosphoric  acid,  or  by  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  phosphate  with  1  p.  of  antimony  chloride.  In 
the  presence  of  dissolved  alkaloids  the  reagent  produces 
a  white  precipitate  like  the  closely  related  i)hospho-wol- 
framic  acid  and  phospho-molybdie  acid. 

Compare  Jungnian's,  Scheililer's,  Sonnenschein's  and 
de  Vry"s  Reagents 

SOHULZ'S— Salicylic  Acid  Test— A  neutral  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  gives  with  copper  sulphate  a  green  color- 
ation. 

SCHl'MPELITZ'S— Reagent  for  Veratrin.— A  solu- 
tion of  fused  zinc  chloride  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  evaporating  a  feT\'  drops  of  this  reagent  with  veratrin 
to  dryness  a  red  coloration  ensues. 

iSCHUSTER'S— Test  for  Coloring  Matter  in  B<'er.— 
Through  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  tannin  to  a  sample 
of  pure  beer,  decoloration  takes  place,  while  if  caramel  is 
present  no  effect  is  produced. 

SOHWARZ'S— Sulfonal  Test.— On  heating  sulfonal 
■with  charcoal  niercaptan  is  evolved. 

S'OHAVARZEXBACH-DELF'S  —  Reagent.— This  is 
potassio-platinous-chloride. 

SOnWARZDXBACII-DELF'S— Alkaloidal  Test.— 
On  treating  alkaloids  with  nitric  acid,  followed  with 
aqua  ammonia,  in  many  instances  characteristic  color  re- 
actions are  obtained. 

SCHWEISSINGER'S— Test  for  Alkalies. 

SCHWEITZER'S— Test  for  Soaps  in  Lubricating 
Oils. — The  reagent  is  a  saturated  solution  of  metaphos- 
phoric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol.  On  adding  the  reagent 
to  an  etheral  solution  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  a  precipi- 
tate is  obtained  if  soap  is  present. 

SCHWEITZER'S— Reagent  for  Distinguishing  Tex- 
tile Fibers. — Freshly  precipitated  and  washed  cupric  hy- 
drate or  cai'bonate  is  shaken  with  20  per  cent,  spirits  of 
ammonia  till  a  saturated  solution  results.  This  reagent 
dissolves  cotton,  linen  and  silk  fibers,  but  not  wool.  It 
also  serves  as  a  microscopic  reagent  for  cellulose,  which 
is  rapidly  dissolved  while  lignin  is  not  affected.  This 
reagent,  can,  according  to  Wiesner,  be  prepared  by  al- 
lowing copper  turnings  to  stand  in  contact  with  13  to  16 
per  cent  aqua  ammonia  in  an  open  flask. 

SEEGEX'S— Test  for  Diabetic  Sugar. 

See  Trommer's  Test. 

SEIDEL'S— Test  for  Inosite.— The  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  nitric  acid  and  the  residue  moist- 
ened with  a  solution  of  strontium  acetate.  Inosite  gives 
a  violet  color. 

SELMI'S— .\lkaloidal  Reagent.— Obtained  by  diluting 
a  saturated  solution  of  iodic  acid  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  with  6  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  alkaloidal  reagent  proposed  by  Selmi  is  a  so- 
lution of  lead  chloride  obtained  by  dissolving  lead  per- 
oxide in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

SBLMI'S— Test  for  Blood.— The  spot  to  be  tested  is 
extracted  with  aqua  ammonia,  filtered,  the  filtrate  pre- 
cipitated -with  sodium  wolframate  and  acetic  acid;  the 
precipitate  after  washing  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  1 
volume  of  aqua  ammonia  and  8  volumes  of  absolute  al- 
cohol, filtered,  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  off  and  the  re- 
maining fluid  treated  with  sodium  chloride  and  acetic 
acid.  If  blood  is  present  microscopic  crystals  of  hsemin 
can  be  detected. 

'SILBERMAXN'S  —  AUiumin         Test.  —  Albuminoids 
which  have  been  deprived  of  fat  give  a  violet  color  on 
heating  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
{To  be  Continue.) 


The  Committee  on  Entertainment  has  decided  upon 

the  following  dates  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  be  held  at 
Manhattan  Beach:  July  13,  14,  15  and  IG,  1897. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS,    NEW     YORK    COL- 
LEGE OF  PHARMACY. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  examination  questions 
propound(Hl  this  spring  to  the  members  of  the  .Junior, 
Senior  and  I'ost-Ciraduate  classes  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  I'harmacy.  They  relate  to  but  one  or  two 
branches  of  study  in  which  the  students  must  l)c>  ex- 
amined, and  are  presented  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
character  of   the   examinations: 

JUNIOR  PHARMACY. 

1.  What  is  the  weight  in  grains  of  a  fluid  drachm  of  water 
at  5i)°  f! 

2.  A  substance  weighs  In  air  322.5  grains;  it  displaces  5 
c.  c.  of  distilled  water.     What  l.s  Us  speclHc  gravity'.' 

:i.  What  Is  the  object  of  placing  Lhloridc  of  calcium  Inside 
the  case  of  a  balance? 

4.  Convert        a)  G9°  F.  into  °C.  c)  nt»..')°  F.  Into  °C. 

h)  89°  C.  Into  °F.  dl  17.j.73°  C.  Into  °F. 

5.  What  volume  expressed  In  fluid  ounces,  will  3  kilo- 
grammes of  a  llcjuld  having  a  speilflc  gravity  of  1.250  oc- 
cupy'; 

ti.  now  does  distillation  differ  from  sublimation? 

7.  Name  three  salts  that  are  very  soluble  In   water. 

8.  What  is  a  reHux  condenser?     State  wby  It  Is  employed. 

9.  State  what  InHuence  the  tempciature  ami  density  of  a 
solution  have,  on  the  size  of  crystals  (lciH>site(l  from  it. 

10.  How  may  immiscible  liquids  lie  sr|»arate(l? 

11.  You  are  required  to  Alter  tincture  of  myrrh;  With  what 
liquid  would  you  wet  the  lilter.  and  why? 

12.  Why  is  alcohol  added  to  the  Hnlshed  preparation  of  a 
drug  who'se  active  principle  is  soluble  In  water? 

i:i.  State  how  you  would  ascertain  whether  drugs  contain- 
ing the  following  constituents  have  been  exhausted  by  a 
menstruum: 

al  An  alkaloid. 

b)  A  resin. 

c)  Coloring  matter. 

d)  Tannin. 

14.  What  is  an  emulsion?     Name  three  varieties. 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  emulsification  and  sa- 
ponification? 

li;.  How  would  you  dispense  a  compound  powder  contain- 
ing chloral  and  camphor? 

17.  State  what  deflnite  relation.  If  any.  there  exists,  be- 
tween the  drug  and  the  finished  preparation,  In  the  case  of: 

a)  Fluid  Extracts, 
bi  Extracts. 

18.  Wby  should  infusions  not  be  made  from  fluid  extracts? 

19.  Is  the  color,  specific  gravity,  or  ipiantity  of  extractive, 
any  criterion  of  the  value  of  a  pharnuuopieial  fluid  extract 
or  tincture?  If  not,  state  how  the  strength  of  such  a  prepar- 
ation can  be  ascertained. 

20.  Give  the  essential  distinction  between: 

a)  Wines  and  Tinctures. 

bi  Liquors  and   Spirits. 

(•)  Spirits  and  Medicated  Waters. 

21.  Name  three  oflicial  preparations  containing  ammonia 
gas.  State  f  of  gas  in  each,  and  state  to  which  classes  of 
galenical  preparations  they  belong. 

22.  Name  three  arsenical  liquors,  stating  t  of  active  con- 
stituent in  each. 

2,'5.  In  the  manufacture  of  precipitated  sulphur,  why  is  the 
yield  larger  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used  instead  of  hydro- 
chloric acid? 

24.  State  what  poisonous  impurities  are  liable  to  occur  in 
phosphoric  acid,  and  how  they  may  be  detected  and  removed. 

25.  What  difference  In  behavior  Is  noticed  in  case  of  tinc- 
ture of  Iodine  and  Lugol's  solution  upon  the  addition  of 
water,  and  give  reason  for  such  difference  if  any. 

26.  Describe  in  detail  the  U.  S.  P.  method  for  making  an 
infusion. 

27.  State  why  sugar  and  myrrh  are  used  in  pi-eparing  Grif- 
fith's mixture. 

2S.  What  reaction  occurs  in  a  mixture  containing  syrup  of 
squills  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium? 

29.  If  a  medicated  water  containing  a  volatile  oil  caused 
a  precipitate  to  form  when  mixed  with  syrup  of  Iodide  of 
iron,  to  what  would  you  attribute  the  phenomena? 

30.  How  is  "Cold  Cream"  prepared? 

SEMOR  PHARMACY. 

1.  Why  is  nitric  acid  employed  In  the  preparation  of  "Li- 
quor Ferri  chlorldi."  U.  S.  P.?  What  is  the  strength  of  the 
acid  you  would  employ? 

2.  State  how  you  would  determine  the  amount  of  absolute 
acid  present,  in  a  sample  of  acetic  acid.  State  why  the  den- 
sity of  such  acid  is  no  criterion  of  Its  strength. 

3.  State  how  the  solubility  of  the  following  substances,  In 
water,  may  be  promoted: 

a)  Iodine. 

bi   Saccharin. 

c)  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

4.  Give  the  unabbreviated  oflicial  title  for: 

a)  Red  Precipitate.  d)  Phenyl  Salicylate. 

b)  Pulvis  Purgans.  e)  Ferruginous  Pills. 
c.)  Hive  Syrup.  fl  Court  Plaster. 

5.  Why  is  potassium  hypophosphlte  used  in  making  the  offl- 
cial  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid? 

6.  Name  four  official  preparations  containing  ferrous  car- 
bonate, giving  in  each  case  the  full  official  title. 

7.  What  changes  occur  In  the  preparations  of  rhubarl> 
which  have  been  subjected  to  a  high  temperature:  and  how 
do  such  changes  affect  the  medicinal  value  of  such  prepara- 
tions? 
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8.  Why  Is  awtlc  acid  employed  In  the  official  preparations 
of  eonliimV  ,        ,  ,  ...  ., 

0.  Give  In  detiill  any  method  employed  for  extracting  alka- 
loids from  drugs. 

10  Give  a  tost  wherebv  von  would  ascertain  whether  a  sam- 
ple of  natural  oil  of  bitter  almonds  had  been  deprived  of 
one  of  Its  ooustltuents.  .      ,  ,  ^        ,   ^„       ,, 

11.  Name  three  methods  by  means  of  which  volatile  oils 
are  obtained. 

12.  All  i>ld  sample  of  oil  of  turpentine  contains  crystals, 
what  Is  their  probable  UlenlltyV 

13  Name  tlin-e  ollkial  volatile  oils: 

al   Which  are  heavier  than  water. 
4)  Which  contain  eugenol. 

14.  Why  Is  ammonia  water  used  In  preparing  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia'; 

15.  How  would  you  detect  glycerine  as  an  adulterant  In 
lactic  acid? 

16.  Give  characteristic  reactions  for: 

a)  I'affeln.  (1  Atropine. 

b)  Quinine.  d)  Strychnine. 

17.  How  does  sapo  mollis  differ  from  sapo,  chemically  and 
physically?  .  , 

18.  State  what  products  are  formed,  when  cane  sugar  Is 
heated  to  160°C.  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  when  It  Is  heated 
200°C.  or  over. 

19.  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  volatile  oil 
had  been  deprived  of  Its  stcaropteu? 

20  What  constituent  of  crude  carbolic  acid  is  absent  In 
carbolic  acid,  U.  S.  P..  and  what  bearing  has  this  on  the  dis- 
infectant properties  of  the  acid? 

21.  What  oils  may  be  obtained  from  black  mustard?  State 
how  thev  are  obtained. 

22.  Give  In  detail  a  method  tor  preparing  scale  salts. 

23.  Chloroform;  give  tests  of  Identity;  name  the  impurities 
that  may  be  present;  give  tests  for  these  impurities,  and 
name  Its"  official  preparations. 

24.  Vnder  what  titles  is  alcohol  official?  State  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  absolute  alcohol  In  each  instance. 

25.  Into  what  oflicial  preparation  does  ethereal  oil  enter: 
and  how  would  vou  detect  its  absence  from  this? 

26.  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  spilled  a  considerable 
quantitv  of  "Spiritus  Glonoini?" 

27.  What  happens  to  chloral  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere? ...       ,     , 

28.  How  would  vou  determine  the  absence  of  chloral  al- 
coholate  in  Chloral  U.  S.  P.? 

29.  Name  the  official  preparations  into  which  tartar  emetic 
enters,  stating  the  per  cent,  in  each  case. 

30.  A  pharmacist  has  on  hand  two  lots  of  powdered  opium 
containing  respectively  8;*  and  IS*  of  morphin.  He  desires 
to  prepare  100  c.  cm.  of  tincture  of  opium  U.  S.  P.  How- 
many  grammes  of  each  lot  may  he  employ? 

31.  State  the  differenc-e  in  appearance  and  composition  of 
"German"  and  "French"  digitalin.  . 

32.  Give  an  outline  of  the  official  assay  for  Tinctura  Opu 
U.  S.  P. 

33.  You  desire  to  prepare  sulphate  of  atropin  from  atropiu; 
how  would  vou  proceed? 

34.  Tartaric  acid;  source,  how  obtained,  kinds  of  salts  it 
forms,  and  three  tests  of  identity. 

35.  How  would  vou  distinguish  Monsel's  solution  from  so- 
lution of  ferric  sulphate;  and  state  what  you  would  dispense. 
If  Liq.  Ferrl.  Persuiph.  were  called  for. 

SEMOR  DISPENSI\a  PHARMACY, 

1.  You  are  required  to  dispense  hurriedly  antidotes  for  the 
following  poisons: 

a)  Paris  Green. 

b)  Oxalic  Acid. 

c)  Iodine. 

What  would  .vou  dispense?  and  in  the  case  of  la)  give  de- 
tails of  how  vou  would  prepare  the  antidote. 

2  You  wish  to  dispense  16  fluid  ounces  of  a  1-1000  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  have  on  hand  a  solution  con- 
taining 15  grains  in  each  fluid  ounce.  How  much  of  the  lat- 
ter must  you  employ?  You  may  assume  that  the  solution 
has  tile  same  densit.v  as  water. 

3.  Write  a  prescription  for  an  emulsion  of  Terebenum,  each 
teaspoonful  to  contain  an  adult  dose. 

a)  In  the  metric  system  to  measure  100  c.  c. 

b)  In  the  apothecaries  system  to  measure  ?  ill  fld. 

4.  What  changes  occur  when  the  following  are  brought 
together: 

a)  Camphor  and   Thymol. 

b)  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Irou  aud  Fowler's  Solution. 

c)  Calomel  and  Lime  Water. 

d)  Lime  Water  and  Chloral. 

e)  Subnitrate  of  Bismuth  aud  Sodium  Bicarbonate. 

f)  Potassium  Iodide  and  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron. 

g)  Calomel  and  Potassium  Iodide. 

h)  Antipvrin  and  Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride, 
i)  Tinct.  Cinchona  Co.  and  Donovan's  Solution, 
k)  Potassium  Chlorate  and  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron. 
1)  Collodion  and  Ammonia  Water, 
m)  Acetate  of  Lead  and  Tincture  of  Opium, 
n)  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Hydrochlorate  of  Cocaine. 
o)  Chromic  Acid  and  Permanganate  of  Potassium, 
p)  Lugol's  Solution  and  Solution  of  Potassa. 
q)  Syrup   of  Orange   Peel   and   Tinct.    of   Chloride  of 
Iron. 

5.  You  are  required  to  prepare  00  grains  of  Sodium  Sali- 
cylate from  Salicylic  Acid.  State  how  you  would  proceed 
and  what  precautions  you  would  observe  to  prevent  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  salt. 

HC7H5O3  =  137.67.  Na  =  23. 

6.  Your  stock  of  ammonium  Iodide  has  become  discolored. 
State  to  what  this  is  due  and  how  you  would  remedy  It. 

7.  Criticise  the  following  prescriptions: 


a)    B    Pot.  lod. 

Ferri  et  Qiiln.  Cit.     aaSli 
Syriipi  3i 

Aquic  3111 

Miace. 

D)  B  Fid.  Ext.  Gclsem.  3  iv 
Fid.  Ext.  Cannabis  Ind.  3  1 
Antipyrin  I  i 

Chloral  3  les 

Aquic  5 1 

Dose  3  i  3  .X  daily. 

c)  1$    BIsmuthi  Subnit. 

Mist.  Cretae  I  Iss 

Tr.  Opii  5iv 

Dose  1  teasponful. 

d)  3    Tinct.  lodi  hi 

Lin.  Aiumon.  aa?  i 

S.    External  use. 


e)    K    Hyd.  Chlor. 
Syrupi 
Aqme  DestUl. 


Z\ 


M.  Dose  31  every  3  hours. 
S    Syrupus  Scillir  5 

Syrupus  Scnegic 

Pot.  Bicarb 

Tr.  Opii 

Syrupi  q.  8.  Adde 
Misce.    Dose  :  ii 


3S8    g)     B 


Aconitinne 
Sacchari 
Misce  ft.  pulv. 
One  every  hour. 
Acid.  Hyd.  Dil. 


D.  S.    M.  X  t.  i.  d.  in  water.. 


POST-GRADUATE  CHEMISTRY. 

Complete  the  following  equations: 

a)  -  C2H.-,OH  +  PClS  = 

b)  -  CH2 


CHj 
c)  -  CHa 


d) 


CHjBr 
■  OH3COC 


+  HC1   = 

+  KOH  (Alcoholic)  ■ 
NHs  = 


2.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups 
present  in  an  organic  compound? 

3.  Give  equations  illustrating  the  conversion  of  primary 
propyl  alcohol  into  secondary  iso-propyl  alcohol. 

4.  Give  equations  (with  graphic  formuhel  Illustrating  the 
preparation  of  methyl-ethyl  ether. 

5.  Enumerate  the  various  physical  and  chemical  tests 
which  are  usually  applied  in  examining  the  fixed  oils  for  the 
presence  of  adulterants. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  "ptomaine."  also  state  tlie 
conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  toxic  and  non- 
toxic ptomaines. 

7.  Explain  three  different  methods  that  may  be  employed 
in  the  alkaloldal  assay  of  a  drug,  also  state  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  process. 

.8.  Give  the  outlines  of  a  method  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  arsenic  in  the  wnteuts  of  a  stomach. 

9.  Give  the  outline  of  a  process  for  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  a  sample  of  milk. 

10.  Give  characteristic  color  tests  for: 

a)  Atropine. 

b)  Strychnine. 
CI  Morphine, 
dl  Veratrine. 

el  An  opium  preparation. 

POST-QRADUATB  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

1.  State  how  the  presence  of  sulphur  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  albumen  molecule. 

2.  What  compounds  are  formed  as  a  result  of  the  action  of: 

a)  Am.vlopsin  on  Starch, 
bi  Trypsin  on  Albumin. 

3.  Name  six  precipitants  for  proteid  bodies. 

4.  Name  three  color  reactions  for  proteid  bodies. 

5.  Give  a  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  al- 
bumin. 

0.  What  are  derived  albumins?  State  how  they  may  be  pre- 
pared. 

7.  Name  the  three  classes  of  food  stuffs,  and  briefly  state 
their  ultimate  destiny  in  the  body. 

8.  How  does  glucose  differ  from  tevulose,  physically  and 
chemicail.v? 

9.  Give  three  characteristic  tests  for  glucose. 

10.  Describe  a  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
glucose.  .     . 

11.  How  would  you  prove  that  a  certain  stain  consisted  of 
blood?  ,  ,  ,  . 

r2.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  oxyhiemoglobiu 
and  the  hsemoglobin  found  in  the  blood  of  persons  asphyx- 
iated bv  illuminating  gas? 

1.3.  What  is  the  diflfeience  in  composition  of  "blood  serum 
and  "blood  plasma?" 

14.  Name  the  changes  that  occur  in  normal  urine  on  staud- 

15.  Name  three  conditions,  pathological  or  otherwise,  that 
have  anv  influence  on  the  density  of  urine  as  voided. 

16.  Show  by  equation  how  ammonium  carbonate  may  be 
formed  in  an  old  sample  of  urine. 

17.  If  nitric  acid  is  added  to  urine  and  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  to  what  would  you  attribute  the  phenomena? 

18.  Give  a  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  urea. 

19.  Name  three  unorganized  deposits  that  may  occur  in 
urine,  and  state  how  you  would  recognize  them. 

211.  Name  three  organized  deposits  that  may  occur  in  urine, 
and  state  how  you  would  identify  these.    . 


FOR  DISTIXGL'ISHlXti  BENZOLE  (BEXZEXEi 
FROM  BEXZIXE  irETROLEUM  ETHEBl,  Gawal- 
owski  recommends  the  employment  of  picric  acid;  the 
former  readily  dissolves  this  reagent  with  an  intense  yei- 
l.w  color,  while  the  latter  solvent  (benzine)  is  scarcely 
affected.  If  benzine  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  picric 
acid  in  benzoic  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  form  of  a  crys- 
talline mass. 
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Where  the  Cutters'  Profits  Lie. 

People  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  cut- 
ters to  sell  certain  articles  at  the  prices  they  do  and  not 
lose  money.  All  sorts  of  explanations  have  been  ad- 
vanced, such  as  purchasing  in  quantity  lots  and  saving 
the  discounts,  or  charging  any  loss  up  to  the  advertising 
account,  and  so  on.  And,  too,  it  has  been  assorted  that 
the  cutter  dilutes  his  alcohol  as  near  to  the  burning 
point  test  as  he  can  safely  go,  that  his  water  of  ammonia 
is  "not  as  strong  as  we  used  to  get,"  that  the  witch 
hazel  hasn't  the  same  satisfactory  odor  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to.  On  the  "little  drops  of  water,  little  grains 
of  sand"  principle  this  will  undoubtedly  account  for 
some  of  the  profits  of  a  "less  than  cost"  business.  But 
another  dodge  has  been  discovered.  A  cutter  in  St.  Louis 
is  accused  of  selling  by  apothecaries'  weight  candy  which 
he  purchases  on  the  Iti  ounces  to  the  pound  basis.  A 
pretty  fair  profit  in  the  difCerence  between  the  troy  and 
avoirdupois  pounds!  This  ingenious  individual  finds  him- 
self in  trouble  with  the  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures  who,  misguided  man,  cannot  be  moved  by  spe- 
cious argument  from  his  position  that  in  his  department 
a  pound  must  weigh  16  ounces  of  437%  grains  each; 
troy  weight  is  not  recognized  as  an  equivalent  substi- 
tute. 

Wouldn't  the  public  be  angry  if  it  knew  of  these  petty 
swindles  practiced  occasionally,  mind,  we  say  occasion- 
ally, by  some  cut-rate  concerns?  Some  good  "missionary 
work  might  be  done  by  advising  the  public  to  invest  in 
a  hydrometer  and  a  pair  of  scales  and  test  its  liquid  and 
solid  purchases  from  cheap  stores.  The  public  doesn't 
want  cheap  drugs,  even  at  cheap  prices,  if  it  knows  it, 
and  it  does  hate  to  be  swindled. 


Danger  in  ttie  Cup. 

The  soda  fountain  has  always  been  accused  of  having 
a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  winks.  But  it  is  now  credited 
with  worse  than  this.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.,  out  in  Chicago, 
says  it  gives  the  wink  response  when  it  is  not  requested 
to,  in  other  words,  that  under  various  fanciful  and  appar- 
ently innocent  appellations  it  dispenses  pernicious  drinks 
calculated  to  "lowe."  young  womanhood"  from  the  fact 
that  they  contain  alcohol,  and  hence  create  and  foster  a 
taste  for  liquor.  There  are,  it  is  true,  numerous  concoc- 
tions dispensed  at  the  soda  fountain  which  contain  al- 
cohol, but  the  good  ladies  who  are  so  insistent  upon  the 
reform  are  not  entirely  logical  and  consistent  in  their 
reasoning.  Some  of  the  very  beverages  they  find  harm- 
•  less  contain  "adder  tongue"  in  as  great  proportion  as  the 
worst  of  the  concoctions  they  condemn.  One  of  them 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  they  put  liquor  in  the 
old  drinks,  or  have  they  new  ones?"  said,  "It  must  be 
the  now  ones,  because  I  bought  a  glass  of  sarsaparilla 
to-day,  and  it  tasted  just  as  it  always  has."  Is  she 
aware  that  her  favorite  sarsaparilla  contains  as  much 
alcohol  as  the  hated  "creme  de  menthe"  soda,  and  that 
she  has  been  unconsciously  "lowering  her  womanhood" 
by  her  long  time  indulgence  in  it?  We  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  soda  fountain  bar;  we  deprecate  as  stren- 
uously as  does  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  any  action  of  the  drug- 
gist which  will  debase  mankind  by  catering  to  the  drink 
habit,  but  we  are  inclini'd  to  think  that  in  applying  their 
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strictures  to  the  soda  traffic  in  geiifral  the  ladies  are 
going  a  little  too  far  and  making  a  nioiintain  out  of  a 
iiiolo  hill.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  in  .soda  .syrups  is 
vCTy  small  as  a  rule;  it  it  reaches  the  point  where  bev- 
» rages  may  justly  be  styled  alcoholic  and  open  to  cen- 
sure on  this  score,  then  the  druggist  should  be  and  is 
made  to  take  out  a  regular  saloon  license  to  carry  on  the 
traffic.  This  licen.se  would  kill  his  business  with  respec- 
table people,  and  his  fountain  be  patronized  by  those 
only  who  want  liquor.  The  ordinary  founlains  are  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  the  Chicago  scare  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. Internal  revenue  and  excise  restrictions  will 
take  care  of  those  who  nay  attempt  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  law  and  safety.  The  young  schoolgirl  can  still 
bo  allowed  to  indulge  in  her  favorite  ice  cream  sodas 
without  danger  to  her  morals.  If  she  forms  a  habit  for 
something  stronger,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  fountain, 
but  rather  of  her  training.  If  she  takes  liquor,  it  is  be- 
cause she  wants  it,  and  is  not  ignorant  of  its  nature. 


The  Worm  Will  Turn. 

It  is  a  trifle  difficult,  though,  to  tell  which  is  the  worm 
in  this  case.  Druggists  think  the  soda  water  business 
belongs  to  them,  not  to  confectioners,  in  whose  line  it 
would  logically  seem  to  fall.  At  any  rate,  druggists  in- 
vade the  cigar,  stationery,  candy  and  a  lot  of  other  busi- 
nesses in  quest  of  profitable  side  lines,  but  they  talk  fight 
and  "rejaliation"  it  the  candy  merchant  sells  soda  water 
and  ginger  ale.  There  is  a  case  of  this  character  attract- 
ing attention  in  Pittsburg  just  at  present,  and  the  drug- 
gists are  taking  advantage  of  an  inconsistent  blue  law 
of  long  standing  which  really  puts  the  confectioner  in  the 
position  of  the  worm.  Because  of  competition  between 
druggists  and  candy  men  in  that  city,  ice  cream  soda, 
etc.,  has  been  kept  at  the  five-cent  figure.  But  there's 
a  law  which  permits  druggists,  but  no  other  merchants, 
to  do  business  on  Sundays.  And  the  druggists  are  going 
to  do  business  on  that  day,  and  they  propose  to  do  a 
soda  business,  and  they  will  charge  ten  cents  on  that 
day  only.  We  cannot  avoid  thinking  this  a  very  petty 
sort  of  reprisal  method,  and  we  cannot  entertain  much 
respect  for  a  law  which  makes  it  possible.  Some  Sun- 
day observance  laws  are  much  like  all  sumptuary  laws; 
they  foster  mon,'  abuses  and  evils  than  they  do  good. 
Either  shut  up  all  business  (save  such  as  involves  neces- 
sity or  mercyt,  or  give  all  an  equal  chance  at  it.  Half 
way  measures  of  this  nature  are  abominable. 


Effort  to  Stop  Prescription    Refilling  and  Counter 
Prescribing. 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Academy  of  Medicine  has 
adopted  and  sent  to  every  druggist  in  the  city  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Resolved.  That  the  members  of  this  academy 
will  hereafter  refuse  to  patronize,  and  will,  so 
far  as  they  can,  prevent  their  friends  from  pat- 
ronizing, all  druggists  \Thom  they  know  to  be  ac- 
customed to  prescribe  for  sickness  or  disease,  or 
who  will  refill  a  prescription  for  any  one  without 
the  order  of  the  physician  originally  writing  or 
prescribing  same. 

"That  every  druggist  who  indorses  and  is  will- 
ing to  comply  with  the  above  be  requested  to  send 
his  name  to  the  secretary  for  report  to  the  acad- 
emy. 

"That  druggists  furnishing  members  with  pre- 
scription pads  be  requested  to   have  printed   on 
same.  'Not  to  be  refilled  without  the  order  of  the 
writer.'  " 
This  naturally  has  stirred  up  a  lot  of  discussion,  and 
the  local  papers  are  allowing  the  disputants  columns  of 
space  to  air  their  grievances.     Literally  and  strictly  con- 
strued, the  resolution  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  radical,  but 
in  intent  it  seems  all  right,  if  we  may  assume  that  this 
intent  is  solely  to  remove  the  prescription  repeating  and 
counter  prescribing  evils  which  constitute  a   legitimate 
cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  physicians.     It  is  to 


be  regretted  that  newspaper  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the  affair,  for  the  result  desired  cannot  be  reached  in 
this  way.  Ill  considered,  one  sided  and  prejudiced  ar- 
gument is  allowed  to  befog  the  real  question  at  issue. 
Druggists  and  doctors  are  now  mounted  in  hot  discus- 
sion of  a  recriminative  character,  illy  calculated  to  settle 
the  matter  satisfactorily,  certainly  not  in  accordance  with 
the  wording  of  the  resolution.  The  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine represents  but  a  minority  of  the  physicians,  and  the 
druggists  who  are  taking  up  the  cudgels  do  not  voice  the 
real  opinions  of  the  body  of  their  fellow  pharmacists. 
The  resolution  ami  the  discussion  it  has  engendered  pre- 
sent only  the  worst  side  of  the  picture,  making  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  look  far  worse  than  it  is. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  doctors  and  druggists 
to  get  together,  discuss  the  matter  fairly  and  calmly, 
state  their  grievances  one  against  the  other,  particularly 
the  ones  here  singled  out,  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  an 
amicable  and  satisfactory  understanding.  This  endeavor 
to  force  the  druggists  by  threat  of  l)oycott  into  a  partic- 
ular line  of  conduct  is  certainly  ill-advised.  Arbitrate  it, 
gentlemen. 


Tlie  Care  of  Liquefied  Oases  and  Explosives. 

There  have  come  intu  use  during  leicnt  years  .'i  num- 
ber of  substances  which  have  long  been  kimwn  to  phar- 
macists and  chemists,  and  to  the  general  public,  in  their 
gaseous  forms  only,  but  now  are  supplied  in  liquid  con- 
dition, thereby  economizing  space,  e.Kpense,  and  adding 
to  their  etHcieucy.  We  refer  to  such  articles  as  lique- 
fied carbonic  acid  gas,  oxygen,  nitrous  oxide,  etc.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  increased  efficiency  and  convenience 
of  these  articles  when  in  the  liquid  form.  I'"or  instance, 
a  small  cylinder  of  liquid  carbou  dioxide  will  supply  gas 
sufficient  for  a  large  amount  of  carbonated  beverage,  or 
other  carbonating  purposes.  But  with  all  this  has  been 
introduced  a  very  decided  element  of  danger  which  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  handling  of  these  compouiuis. 
In  reducing  to  the  liquefied  condition  great  pressure  and 
reduction  of  temperature  are  employed,  and  the  liquid  ar- 
ticle must  be  stored  in  tremendously  strong  containers. 
Uiion  release  from  this  pressure  the  liquid  assumes  a 
gaseous  shape,  of  course,  occupying  its  gaseous  volume, 
many  times  that  of  its  liquid  bulk.  It  is,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible to  wholly  guard  against  accident,  but  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdoiu  to  throw  around  the  handling  of  these  goods 
every  safeguard  possible.  We  believe  the  manufactur- 
ers, as  a  rule,  do  this  of  their  own  accord.  But  further 
than  this,  druggists  and  the  public  should  fully  appre- 
ciate the  care  which  should  be  observed  in  the  handling 
of  these  articles.  The  exposure  of  a  cylinder  of  com- 
pressed gas  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  subjecting  it  to  vio- 
lent agitation,  is  sufficient  to  sometimes  cause  explosion 
of  the  container,  which,  being  of  great  strength  and 
solidit.v.  causes  great  damage  when  explosion  brings 
about  its  disruption. 

Besides  the  liquefied  gases  there  are  other  substances 
which  must  be  handled  with  care  and  not  confided  to  ig- 
norant hands.  For  instance,  acetylene  has  come  into 
considerable  attention  of  late.  This  gas  is  produced  from 
the  solid  carbide  of  calcium,  and  the  presence  of  moist- 
ure is  sufficient  to  dissociate  the  carbide,  producing  the 
acetylene  gas,  which  under  certain  conditions  is  an  in- 
tensely inflammable  and  explosive  liquid.  So  in  sliipping 
or  storing  carbide  of  calcium  every  precaution  should 
be  observed  to  prevent  the  presence  of  moisture. 

Some  metallic  substances,  such  as  metallic  sodium,  ar- 
ticles like  phosphorus,  etc.,  for  safety's  sake  are  kept 
under  water  or  other  liquid,  for  exposure  to  air  and  light 
causes  their  rapid  combustion.  Cargoes  containing  these 
articles  are  held  as  extra  risks  by  insurance  companies. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  however  careful  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  dangerous  compounds  desire  to  be 
and  are,  it  is  ruled  by  law  that  certain  precautions  must 
be  observed  by  them,  and  severe  penalties  imposed  for 
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non-observance  of  these  regulations.  In  England  these 
restrictions  are  tlofinitclj-  sot  forth,  and,  though  without 
definite  knowledge,  we  believe  something  of  the  same 
character  is  iu  force  in  the  United  States. 

Those  remarks  and  this  reminder  are  simple  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  druggist,  now  that  tlie  hot  weather 
with  its  accompaniment  of  the  soda  fountain  is  at  hand, 
how  essential  it  is  that  he  should  see  that  his  cylinders 
of  carbonic  acid  are  preserved  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions, and  that  all  inflammables  and  explosives  are  han- 
dled with  caution,  in  due  recognition  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  him. 

A.W  EPOCH  FOR  ERA  READERS. 

THE  ERA   COVIfSE  IN  PHARMACY. 
Aaoouncement. 

The  management  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  has  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  its  special  plan  for  supply- 
ing its  readers  with  a  complete  course  iu  the  study  of 
pharmacy,  which  it  has  had  in  contemplation  for  a  long 
time,  is  being  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  will 
soon  be  in  full  operation.  The  plan,  in  brief,  is  to  fur- 
nish to  Era  readers,  especially  the  drug  clerks  and  boys 
who  are  just  beginning  their  drug  career,  a  select  course 
of  lectures  by  eminent  pharmaceutical  educators  upon 
the  several  subjects  commonly  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  colleges  of  pharmacy,  the  course  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  as  to  afford  a  graded,  systematic 
and  comprehensive  course  of  study  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  pharmacy. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  will  be  in  charge  of  Profes- 
sor J.  H.  Beal,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers of  large  experience,  qualified  by  long  acquaintance 
with  the  necessities  and  difficulties  of  students,  and  will 
be  carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  modern  educa- 
tional methods. 

The  objects  of  the  undertaking  are:  (1)  to  furnish  a 
thorough  preparatory  course  of  study  for  those  who  are 
expecting  to  enter  upon  a  college  course  in  pharmacy; 
(2)  to  supply  a  valuable  auxiliary  for  students  already 
engaged  in  college  work,  and  (3)  to  afford  a  compre- 
hensive and  economical  system  of  home  study  for  drug 
clerks  who  may  be  unable  to  attend  college.  The  course 
of  study  will,  moreover,  be  projected  along  such  lines  as 
to  Eiake  it  of  practical  value  to  advanced  students  as 
well  as  beginners,  as  a  review  for  experienced  pharma- 
cists and  graduates  from  pharmaceutical  schools,  and 
of  importance  to  all  who  are  connected  with  pharmacy 
in  any  capacity. 

As  an  addition  to  the  lectures  which  will  present  sys- 
tematically the  fundamental  principles  of  pharmacy, 
chemistry  and  materia  medica,  there  will  be  presented  a 
series  of  papers  upon  topics  of  every-day  importance  in 
the  drug  store,  which  will  be  prepared  by  practical  drug- 
gists of  long  experience.  The  regular  work  of  the  curri- 
culum will  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  to  be  known  re- 
spectively as  junior  and  senior.  Both  years  will  include 
two  series  of  lectures  of  twenty  weeks'  length  each,  ex- 
clusive of  the  papers  upon  special  topics  by  the  special 
contributors. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  earnest  and  systematic 
study  of  the  lectures,  a  system  of  quizzes  and  written 
recitations  will  be  conducted  by  competent  quiz  masters, 
while  as  a  further  stimulus  to  students  to  put  forth  their 
best  endeavors  a  liberal  list  of  prizes  will  be  offered  for 
those  who  exhibit  the  greatest  proficiency  in  their  work. 

The  lectures  and  series  of  papers  will  be  printed  in  the 
regular  weekly  editions  of  the  Era,  and  the  quizzes  and 
examinations  will  be  conducted  by  mail  direct  with  each 
student.  The  only  additional  expense  to  Era  subscrib- 
ers who  wish  to  join  these  classes  will  be  a  purely  nom- 
inal fee  to  cover  the  expense  of  examination  blanks,  post- 
age, etc. 

A  general  prospectus,  containing  a  full  outline  of  the 
various  courses  of  study,  and  giving  many  other  impor- 
tant details,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
furnished  to  all  applicants.  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


OPPORTUNITY. 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Xew 
York  College  of  Pharmacy,  April  'I'd.  Hon.  Lemuel  E. 
tiuigg  spoke  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  (Jentlemen:  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  convey  to  these  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
an  adequate  idea  of  how  happy  they  ought  to  be  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  reached  a  point  where  it  mat- 
ters neither  to  them  nor  to  anybody  else  how  much  they 
know  or  do  not  know.  But  this  cheerful  state  of  mind 
is  possible  for  the  present  moment  only.  It  has  never 
been  theirs  liefore,  and  never  will  be  again,  for  their 
next  step  will  carry  them  into  the  shadow  of  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  they  have  acquired  an 
education  which  will  be  of  real  service  to  them,  and  a 
sort  of  knowledge  which  they  can  put  into  immediate 
and  practical  use.  Not  all  of  what  we  call  education  is 
of  this  character.  We  load  our  boys  at  college  with 
tasks  for  which  too  often  they  have  neither  present  lik- 
ing nor  subsetiucnt  use,  and  our  girls  at  boarding  school 
with  affectations  that  friends  are  expected  to  call  ac- 
complishniems.  When  the  boys  go  out  into  the  world 
to  do  for  themselves  and  the  girls  get  married  to  be  done 
for.  they  both  look  back  and  wonder  why  they  were 
obliged  to  learn  so  many  things  that  are  not  so,  "and  so 
many  other  things  that  are  not  important. 

But  these  graduates  have  been  occupying  their  time  to 
good  advantage,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  they  are 
equipped  with  substantial  resources  for  mastering  the 
problem  of  life.  It  is  a  delightful  problem.  It  fasci- 
nates while  it  perplexes.  It  never  tires  a  gallant  mind 
nor  dismays  a  gallant  heart.  It  is  all  that  makes  human 
life  superior  to  any  other  form  of  lite.  In  no  other  re- 
spects are  our  achievements  superior  to  those  of  a  jack 
rabbit  save  in  solving  the  question  how  to  know  a  chance 
when  we  see  one,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  it  when 
we  get  it  iu  our  hands. 

I'ou  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  seeking  an 
ambitious  calling  measured  by  the  space  in  the  daily 
newspapers  which  your  achievements  will  probably  fill; 
neither  is  it  your  intention  to  follow  that  utterly,  and 
I  might  say  meanly,  selfish  pursuit  to  which  so  many 
young  men  now  stem  to  be  committed,  in  which  the  sum 
of  their  own  gains  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  other 
men's  losses.  But  reputation  or  a  good  income  awaits 
your  efforts,  and  I  am  sure  the  work  for  which  you  have 
been  preparing  presents  opportunities  whether  it  appeals 
to  the  commercial  or  scientific  instinct,  entirely  compar- 
able to  those  to  be  found  iu  any  other.  For  a  banker, 
for  a  broker,  for  a  politician,  for  a  lawyer,  their  possi- 
bilities in  life  are  easily  defined.  But  for  the  chemist, 
the  incalculable  good  which  can  be  conferred  on  man- 
kind by  what  his  eye  can  discern  and  his  genius  can 
evoke  ennobles  and  justifies  his  profession.  There  is  no 
achievement  of  civilization  with  which  the  labors  of  Pas- 
teur do  not  favorably  compare.  That  single  illustration 
teaches  that  talent  is  very  unimportant  and  industry  fu- 
tile if  you  cannot  make  use  of  opportunity.  How  ample 
your  opportunities  human  wants  declare;  how  present, 
all  experience  teaches. 

I  am  not  sure  it  is  iu  any  man's  tongue  to  tell  where 
opportunity  comes  and  how  it  may  t)e  improved.  It  Cometh 
and  goeth  very  much  as  it  listeth,  but  it  does  come,  all 
the  time,  to  everybody.  It  is  as  indifferent  to  the  fitness 
of  things  as  a  woman  at  whist  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  as  generous  to  the  dull  and  unworthy 
as  to  the  intelligent  and  deserving;  but  in  any  event,  to 
every  man  and  every  woman  comes  a  daily  tribute  of  op- 
portunity, which,  with  every  move  he  makes  and  with 
every  glance  he  gives,  conscitusly  or  unconsciously,  he 
is  accepting  or  rejecting.  We  can  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  power  to  see  and  improve  opportunities  is  an 
Americi'.n  characteristic.  As  a  new  race  in  a  new  land 
it  had  to  be  so,  and  the  power  to  overcome  obstacles,  to 
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make  things  come  our  way  and  go  our  way,  whether 
they  want  to  or  uot,  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
people  (applause),  and  behind  it,  as  our  supreme  e.\pec- 
tJitiou  is  our  American  birthright— a  fair  field  and  no 
favor.  No  man  can  take  it  from  thi.-  least  of  us.  No  man 
can  have  more  of  it  than  the  least  of  us.  It  is  a  right 
which  entitles  us  to  aim  where  we  please,  at  what  we 
please,  with  no  other  license,  no  other  hindrance  than 
our  own.  It  is  worth  having,  that  American  birthright, 
and  if  any  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  long  list 
of  American  successes,  it  is  that  no  single  star  in  the 
deep  blue  sky  of  infinite  opportunity  is  too  high  or  too 
bright  to  come  within  the  just  aspiration  of  every  ,\meri- 
can  citizen,     (.\pplause.) 

There  is  not  much  that  I  can  say  to  you,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  will  add  to  your  knowledge  of  drugs, 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  as  much  special  as  it  is  general 
knowledge  that  enables  us  to  get  along  in  the  world.  I 
call  that  fact  to  the  especial  attention  of  the  fourteen 
honor  men.  The  thing  that  does  enable  men  to  succeed 
is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  mostly.  And  if  there 
is  to  be  any  advantage  to  you  from  my  remarks  this 
evening  it  will  be  because  I  have  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing upon  your  minds  the  thought  that  you  are  going 
to  live  and  work  among  your  fellow  citizens,  and  that 
the  thing  for  you  to  find  out  is  human  nature  and  how- 
to  make  it  useful.  We  live  in  a  practical  world,  not  look- 
ing far  ahead  or  behind.  It  is  not  too  fond  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  suspicious  of  prophesy  and  impatient  of  re- 
trospect. It  likes  the  kind  of  man  that  can  turn  to  and 
do  things  while  it  waits.  It  has  no  use  for  the  man  that 
dreams.  It  judges  his  work  by  its  results.  He  must 
do  something,  and  something  it  wants  done.  And  so  I 
warn  you,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  must  go 
along  with  the  procession.  You  must  not  go  too  slow,  or 
ycu  will  be  left  behind;  nor  too  fast,  or  you  will  be  pulled 
back  and  punished  for  your  presumption.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  clever,  how  industrious  and  how  ambi- 
tious you  are,  you  must  not  waste  your  time  on  problems 
the  world  does  not  want  solved.  Men  won't  take  what 
you  give  simply  because  you  offer  to  give  it.  You  must 
give  what  they  want,  and  here  is  the  chief  lesson  of 
life. 

There  is  a  certain  democratical  instinct  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  possess  in  order  to  make  a  full  use  of  opportu- 
nities. It  is  that  instinct  which  enables  a  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  station,  to  get  along  on  an  absolute  equality 
with  everybody  else,  no  matter  what  their  position  may 
be.  If  you  cannot  make  circumstances  both  flattering 
to  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact  and  creditable 
to  yourselves,  you  engage  in  the  competition  of  life  at  a 
very  serious  disadvantage.  You  should  create  the  im- 
pression that  all  men  are  equal,  and  when  they  are  not 
so.  every  man  likes  to  think  they  are,  so  at  least  as  to 
you  and  to  him.  The  man  who  hopes  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  if  he  is  really  going  to  realize  them 
has  got  to  be  controlled  by  a  desire  to  accomplish  some- 
thing for  other  people.  He  must  remember  that  right 
and  wrong,  when  you  get  away  from  the  ten  command- 
ments, cease  to  be  positive  quantities.  He  must  remem- 
ber that  nobody  is  truly  good  or  hopelessly  bad.  All, 
good  or  bad,  have  a  place  in  the  universe.  It  is  the 
height  of  intelligence  to  be  able  to  put  yourselves  in 
other  men's  places.  The  most  dangerous  man  in  the 
community  is  he  who  never  learns,  never  forgets  and  is 
always  consistent.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

It  is  the  art  of  the  opportunist  to  take  things  as  he 
finds  them  without  being  too  insistent  on  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  conclusions,  for  if  he  thinks  a  moment 
he  will  realize  that  his  judgments  have  been  compelled 
by  observing  things  with  his  organs  of  vision  from  his 
point  of  view,  and  that  precisely  the  same  facts  viewed 
by  other  organs  of  sight  from  other  points  would  result 
in  different  conclusions  and  different  lines  of  action. 
Ambition,  young  gentlemen,  has  no  time  for  rest.     It 


never  sleeps.  It  pauses  only  to  survey  its  further  course, 
and  it  understands  that  the  only  observation  worth  tak- 
ing is  that  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  clutches  at  the 
root  of  the  tree;  it  runs  around  the  treacherous  rock. 
No  man  can  see  beyond  his  present  horizon  unless  he 
goes  on  and  on.  No  such  thing  as  content  is  worth  while. 
If  a  contented  man  exists  he's  poor  stuff.  He  belongs 
in  the  Orient,  where  they  worship  repose.  There  is  no 
place  in  this  country  for  him.  There  is  too  much  here 
to  be  done. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  high  philosophy  to  teach  that  for 
a  man  to  seek  his  own  happiness  at  the  expense  of  the 
happiness  of  others  contributes  as  little  to  his  happiness 
as  to  his  self  respect.  Neither  should  we  encourage  that 
vulgar  estimate  of  men  that  cannot  see  values  in  char- 
acter and  intelligence,  and  to  which  the  question  "What 
is  he  worth?"  suggests  only  stocks  and  bonds  and  real 
estate.  And  there  is  a  culture  to  be  pursued  having  for 
its  object  that  the  achievements  of  our  people  in  art  and 
industry  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  and  particularly  to  the  amel- 
ioration of  the  conditions  that  surround  the  very  poor. 
Above  all  else,  or  nearly  all,  we  want  a  patriotism  that 
will  keep  bad  men  under  and  leave  the  race  to  power  and 
distinction  open  to  those  who  mean  well,  a  patriotism 
that  will  exalt  the  souls  of  men  so  that  when  they  step 
into  a  polling  place  and  express  the  purposes  toward 
which  their  souls  are  drawn,  they  will  vote  for  home  and 
country.  There  is  also  a  socialism  to  be  engendered — 
you  may  call  it  a  religion — that  every  heart  should  be 
responsive  to  the  gentle  mandate,  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,"  uot  from  an  oppressive  sense  of  duty  either; 
not  from  vulgar  vanity;  not  to  answer  accusing  mem- 
ories; not  to  deaden  conscience — there  is  many  an  en- 
dowment that  had  its  origin  in  a  plundered  trust — but 
because,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

Golden  winged,  priceless  opportunity. 

Borne  on  the  wing  of  chance. 

Lighted  with  the  iJame  of  promise. 

Always  out-holding  its  sealed  offering. 

Spring,  boy,  quick!     It  is  the  home  you  covet 

After  all  these  barefoot  days  upon  the  street. 

Reach  out,  young  man;  it  is  your  dream  of  for- 
tune— 

The    counting   house,    the    marble    mansion,    the 
country  seat. 

And  acres  stretching  far. 

Cry  low,  little  woman;  it  is  the  love 

Your  gentle  soul  has  sighed  for. 

Strike!  man,  strike! 

It  is  empire  and  a  throne.     (Applause.) 

MICRO-OROANISMS. 

Tbeir  Effect    and    Influence  la    Certala    Chemical    ladustries. 

More  Particularly  la  tbt  Manufacture  of 

Leather,  Wlae  and  Beer.* 

By  GUSTAF  SCHACK-SOMMER,  Ph.  D. 

Micro-organisms  may  be  divided  into  three  classes; 
bacteria,  yeasts,  and  moulds,  all  of  which  play  a  more 
or  less  important  part  in  pathology,  as  well  as  in  many 
chemical  industries.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  the  manu- 
facturer in  whose  industry  these  organisms  take  part, 
should  be  directed  towards  promoting  the  increase  of  the 
beneficent  and  destruction  of  the  harmful. 

One  of  the  subjects  I  originally  intended  to  include  in 
this  paper  was  brought  before  this  society  by  Dr.  Voelck- 
cr,  in  London,  in  November  last.  I  refer  to  the  inocu- 
lation of  soil  with  organisms  found  in  nodules  on  roots 
of  leguminous  plants,  whereby  the  assimilation  and  util- 
ization of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
growing  plant  are  promoted.  I  therefore  omit  the  sub- 
ject of  artificial  manuring  through  the  aid  of  micro- 
organisms, and  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
first-named  industry  at  the  head  of  my  paper,  namely. 


*Kead  before  the  Liverpool  Section  of  the  Society  of 
rhemical  Industry,  March  3.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Society. 
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tanuing.  The  importance  of  the  leather  industry  may  be 
gathereil  from  the  tact  that  it  is  now  said  to  ranli  fourth 
among  English  industries.  In  the  process  of  tauuing, 
the  hides  are  first  soal<ed  for  weeks  in  lime  pits,  so  as 
to  loosen  the  hair  and  the  fleshy  matter  which  adhere  to 
the  skin,  and  to  transform  tlie  hide  into  gelatin,  with 
which  tannic  acid  combines  to  form  tannate  of  gelatine, 
or  leather.  As  some  skins,  such  as  that  of  the  calf,  turn 
hlack  in  the  tan  i)it  should  all  the  particles  of  lime  not 
have  been  previously  removed,  and  since  for  some  pur- 
poses the  pores,  which  the  lime  bath  has  caused  to  shrink 
and  close,  need  oi)ening,  the  skins  or  hides,  which  have 
been  previously  swelled  by  the  liming  process,  require  to 
be  brought  into  a  condition  which  allows  of  the  easy  and 
thorough  removal  of  the  lime  and  lime  soap.  To  obtain 
a  uniform  shrinking  of  the  swelled  hides,  the  skins  go 
from  the  lime  pits  into  dog  or  pigeon-dung  baths.  The 
process  consists  in  treating  the  hides  for  some  time 
(sometimes  four  or  five  hours)  in  a  vat  containing  a  lye 
formed  of  solutions  of  dog,  pigeon,  or  poultry  dung.  In 
some  cases  the  dog  dung  acts  best,  and  pigeon  or  poultry 
dung  in  other  cases,  but  no  satisfactory  and  sound  ex- 
planation has  as  yet  been  given  as  to  the  precise  kind  of 
action  which  occurs. 

In  1896  Dr.  Popp  and  Dr.  Becker,  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main.  were  granted  a  patent  for  a  process  which  re- 
sulted from  the  discovery  that  the  action  of  these  lyes 
is  the  result  of  bacteriological  processes,  and  not,  as  has 
been  very  generally  assumed,  of  the  action  of  phospho- 
ric acid.  They  examined  dog.  poultry  and  pigeon  dung 
bacteriologically.  and  showed  in  the  first  instance  that 
even  after  removal  of  all  other  constituents  which,  ac- 
cording to  existing  views,  entered  into  reaction,  the  re- 
sult was  the  same.  Continued  research  disclosed  a  sec- 
ond result,  viz.,  that  a  number  of  micro-organisms  exert 
considerable  influence  on  the  lye,  partly  beneficial  and 
partly  detrimental.  They  say  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  non-peptonizing  bacteria  act  beneficially,  while  the 
peptonizing  ones  generally  have  a  detrimental  effect.  The 
specification  states  that  in  connection  with  this  discov- 
ery, two  methods  of  utilizing  them  have  presented  them- 
selves.    (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1896.) 

In  the  December  and  Januiry  numbers  (1896,  910,  and 
1897,  .52)  of  the  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  there  have  ap- 
peared articles  entitled  "Fermentation  Phenomena  in 
Tan  Liquors."  by  F.  Andreasch,  to  which  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention. 

In  the  preparation  of  tobacco  the  presence  of  the  right 
kind  of  micro-organism  has  been  found  to  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  finished  product;  it  has.  there- 
fore, been  found  advantageous  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  at 
the  commencement  of  manipulation  with  the  liquid. 
which  contains  pure  cultured  micro-organisms  of  the  re- 
quired kind,  and  the  result  has  been  much  more  satis- 
factory than  if  the  fermentation  had  been  left  to 
chance. 

Although  pure  cultures  have,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, not  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead,  the  so-called  Dutch  process  is  based  on  the  action 
of  bacteria  contained  in  the  dung  by  which  the  lead 
plates  are  surrounded. 

Quite  a  number  of  chemical  compounds,  which  it  has 
been  quite  impossible  hitherto  to  produce  synthetically, 
have  been  brought  alwut  by  the  help  of  micro-organisms. 
As  an  instance,  I  have  only  to  name  lactic  acid.  Dr.  Al- 
fred Koelliker.  proprietor  of  the  firm  of  Dr.  L.  Mar- 
quart,  at  Beuel,  near  Bonn,  has  made  use  of  pure  culti- 
vations in  manufacturing  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
I  understand  that  he  ferments  sugar  solutions  at  104°  F. 
(40°  C.)  with  a  pure  cultivation  lactic  ferment.  The  lac- 
tic acid,  while  being  formed,  is  neutralized  by  adding 
lime  or  chalk  during  the  fermentation.  This  calcium 
lactate  is  purified  by  fi-equent  re-crystallization,  and  is 
then  either  sold  as  such  or  used  for  making  lactic  acid 
or   ferrous    lactate.     Colors   for  eatables   are   now   pre- 


pared with  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  on  rice,  a  process 
which  the  Chinese  have  known  for  ages. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  liquid  glue  for  photography, 
photo-lithography,  etc.,  gelatin  or  other  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  peptonized  with  bacteria,  such  as  Bacillus 
prodigiosus. 

Thus  far  the  action  of  the  micro-organisms  has  been 
considered  as  the  cause  of  chemical  action,  but  we  now 
come  to  other  industries  where  they  are  not  only  pro- 
moters of  chemical  action,  but  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  producing  flavors  in  those  substances  in 
which  they  are  allowed  to  multiply.  Take  for  instance 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter.  It  is  generally 
known  that  in  butter-making,  pure  culture  bacteria  (bac- 
teria of  the  species  producing  the  desired  flavor,  and  not 
bacteria  which  produce  unpleasant  flavor)  are  used  for 
inoculating  the  cream  for  the  purpose  of  making  good 
butter.  The  bacteria  favorable  to  this  puriwse  are 
already  in  the  market,  two  or  three  different  kinds  now 
being  used  in  this  country,  the  result  being  that  the  but- 
ter-maker can  depend  with  more  certainty  upon  the 
product. 

For  the  manufacture  of  cheese  the  proper  selection  of 
bacteria  is  of  still  greater  importance  than  in  the  case  of 
butter.  The  curd  itself  is  practically  tasteless;  it  is  set 
to  ripen,  and  it  is  during  the  process  of  fermentation 
(ripening),  which  is  brought  about  by  micro-organisms, 
that  the  taste  develops.  The  different  kinds  of  cheese 
are  mainly  due  to  the  growth  of  different  kinds  of  bac- 
teria in  the  cheese.  Theory  in  this  latter  industry  is, 
however,  yet  ahead  of  the  practice,  and  much  good  work 
can  still  be  done  in  this  direction. 

The  most  important  industries  in  which  fermentation 
plays  a  part  are  brewing  and  distilling,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wine.  In  the  first  and  second  fermentation  is 
started  artificially  by  adding  yeast,  whereas  in  the  third 
the  grape  juice  ferments  without  any  such  addition. 
Brewers  have  learnt  from  experience  that  with  the  same 
raw  material  they  may  get  products  with  different 
flavors,  and  they  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  it  is 
advantageous  for  them  to  get  now  and  again  a  fresh 
suppl.v  of  yeast  from  breweries  where  an  avowedly  well- 
flavored  beer  is  produced.  In  the  same  way  experience 
has  taught  distillers  that  the  yield  of  alcohol  from  the 
same  raw  material  may  vary  several  per  cent.  The  wine 
manufacturer,  too,  found  that  in  certain  years  his  must 
would  not  ferment,  although  by  chemical  analysis  its 
composition  did  not  suffer  from  that  of  former  years,  and 
so  he  attributed  the  failure  to  the  difference  in  the 
ferments. 

Pasteur,  Hansen,  Joergensen  and  others  have  shown 
that  these  differences  are  due  to  the  quality  and  variety 
of  the  species  of  yeast  used.  They  have  arranged 
methods  by  which  the  yeast  varieties  may  be  distin- 
guished, and  by  which  the  most  suitable  can  be  picked 
cut.  As  a  consequence  certain  establishments  have 
adopted  the  pure  cultivation  and  rearing  of  special  va- 
rieties in  their  works,  and  the  largest  and  most  scien- 
tifically and  intelligently  conducted  breweries  work  now 
with  these  pure  culture  yeasts  with  the  very  best  results. 
They  find  that  if  they  are  uniformly  careful  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  raw  material  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  the  fermentation,  the  use  of  pure 
culture  yeast  enables  them  to  have  a  regular  and  uni- 
form product  of  a  characteristic  similarity  of  taste.  In 
distilling  the  same  experience  has  been  gained.  Prefer- 
ence is  now  given  to  those  yeast  varieties  which  give  an 
especially  high  yield  of  alcohol,  and  pure  cultures  are 
made  accordingly.  The  conditions  here,  as  in  brewing, 
are  specially  advantageous,  as  the  mash  is  boiled,  and 
so  sterilized,  before  the  addition  of  the  yeast. 

Must  cannot  stand  sterilizing  as  it  would  spoil  its 
flavor,  but  it  is  all  the  better  for  pasteurizing,  that  is, 
heating  for  half  'an  hour  in  an  enamelled  or  tinned 
vessel  at  a  temperature  of  from  130°  to  149°  F.  (60°  to 
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ti5°  C.)  and  then  cooling  down  to  (i8°  to  72°  F.  (20°  to 
22°  C.)  To  that  must  which  docs  not  contain  sufficient 
nitrogen  for  tlie  nourishnuut  of  the  yeast,  some  should 
he  added.  For  instance,  it  is  neai'l.v  always  deficient 
in  cider,  perry,  and  must  made  of  berries,  such  as  eldvr- 
lierry,  currant,  or  g()<isel>erry :  to  these  l.j  to  2(1  grams  of 
chemically  ptire  chloride  of  amnioniuni  shuuld  be  adilc-d 
to  every  l.fKXI  to  1,2(K)  litres  of  must. 

Germany  has  taken  tlie  lead  in  adopting  the  discov- 
eries of  Pasteur,  Hansen,  and  .loergensen  in  wine  manu- 
facture. Messrs.  Pojip  and  Becker,  to  whom  1  am  in- 
debted for  much  valuable  information  embodied  in  this 
paper,  and  a  great  many  yeast  specimens,  have  the  best 
known  institute  for  the  pure  cultivation  of  yeast  in  Ger- 
many. In  France.  Messrs.  Schloesing  Freres  &  Co., 
Marseilles,  are  working  on  similar  lines.  The  former 
state,  and  prove  their  assertion  by  many  examples,  that 
the  quality  of  the  wine  that  has  been  fermented  with 
pure  yeast  culture  is  not  only  improved,  but  that  the  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  the  wine  is  most  telling.  The 
discoveries  which  were  first  made  in  the  laboratory, 
that  some  varieties  of  yeast  produce  more  alcohol  and 
glycerine  than  others,  that  they  have  a  great  influenoe  on 
the  taste,  flavor  and  bouquet  of  the  wine,  and  that  by  the 
addition  to  the  must  of  pure  culture  yeast  the  fermen- 
tation is  more  rapidly  accomplished  than  if  left  only  to 
the  influence  of  its  natural  ferments,  have  been  con- 
lirmed  on  a  large  scale. 

As  there  are  many  kinds  of  fruits  and  cereals,  each 
ofwhichhasits  proper  name,  such  as  cherry,  plum,  apple, 
wheat  and  barley,  so  there  are  a  similar  number  of  vari- 
eties of  yeast,  which  will  cause  a  fermentation  in  sugar- 
containing  .'.olutions  like  must  and  maltwort.  The  pro- 
ducts of  these  fermentations,  however,  differ  much  from 
one  another.  While  some  produce  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  others  produce  nau.?eous  compounds.  Yet  even 
the  fermentations  of  those  varieties  which  produce  prin- 
cipally alcohol  differ  very  much  both  in  the  energy  and 
speed  with  which  they  start  fermentation  and  in  the 
time  they  require  to  accomplish  their  task,  and  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  decompose  the  sugar.  While 
some  start  growing  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas  early 
and  stop  after  several  days  when  the  yeast  settles  at 
the  bottom  and  leaves  the  liquid  comparatively  clear, 
other  varieties  start  slowly  with  very  little  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  dragging  on  the  fermentation  for  months, 
and  preventing  the  liquid  from  becoming  clear.  All 
these  varieties  of  yeast,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad, 
are  generated  in  and  on  the  soil,  and  scatter  their  spores 
through  the  wind  on  to  the  grapes,  from  which  they 
get  into  the  must.  If  the  beneficent  kinds  predominate, 
the  wine  ferments  energetically  and  quickly,  and  is  soon 
clear,  but  if  the  others  are  in  the  majority,  or  even 
numero\is.  no  matter  from  what  cause,  then  the  must 
will  ferment  badly  and  slowly,  and  will  not  show  signs 
of  becoming   bright  after   months   have  elapsed. 

By  using  a  properly  selected  pure  culture  yeast,  pe- 
culiar to  the  same  kind  of  grape  or  one  of  another  par- 
ticular species,  the  resulting  wine  will  be  of  a  better 
quality  than  if  the  must  had  been  left  to  chance  fermen- 
tation. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  from  any  grape  juice  the  choicest 
wines,  for  although  the  influence  of  pure  culture  yeast 
on  fermentation  is  very  great,  the  slower  or  quicker  de- 
velopment of  the  fermentation  and  the  composition  of 
the  finished  wine  is  among  others  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  the  must. 

Pure  culture  yeast  has  beenapplied  with  great  advan- 
tage in  cider  and  perry  manufacture,  with  the  result 
that  these  lose  their  peculiar  rough  taste  and  become 
more  winelike.  A  still  moie  favorable  result  has  been 
obtained  with  wines  made  from  berries,  especially  in 
the  speedier  finishing  of  the  product.  A  wine  made  from 
bilberries  fre(|iiently  takes  three  or  four  years  before 
it  is  ready  for  drinking.     This  entails  a   great  loss   in 


interest  and  no  small  risk.  With  a  suitable  pure  cul- 
ture yeast  the  fermentation  will  take  place  much  more 
quickly  and  much  better.  Currant  and  gooseberry  wine, 
which  must  contain  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol,  should 
only  be  fermented  with  pure  culture  yeast  specially 
adapted  for  a  thorough  fermentation. 

The  fact  is  thus  established  that  it  is  not  the  geo- 
graphical position  alone  and  the  soil  on  which  the  vine 
grows  that  account  for  the  characteristics  of  a  wine; 
but  that  just  as  great  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  kind  of  yeast  used,  for  not  only  does  the  yeast  de- 
compose the  sugar  in  solution  and  so  form  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  it  assists  as  well  in  the  decom- 
position of  malic  acid  and  in  the  formation  of  succinic 
acid,  glycerine,  and  various  aromatic  compounds,  to 
which  the  flavor  of  the  resulting  product  is  due. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  the  chemist  went  a  step  further,  and  tried  the 
effect  of  the  yeast  of  the  choicest  wines  on  other  raw 
products,  such  as  beerwort.  Besides  the  scientific  value 
of  the.se  experiments,  they  promised,  if  successful,  a  new 
field  of  industry,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  beverages 
similar  to  wine  in  countries  where  the  grape  does  no' 
grow;  beverages,  too,  while  containing  a  larger  per- 
centage of  nourishing  properties,  rival  in  flavor  and  ex- 
cellence many  of  the  best  known  wines  of  Southern 
climes. 

Pasteur  was  the  first  to  try  the  fermentation  of  beer- 
wort  with  wine  yeast.  The  result  as  far  as  the  aroma 
went  was  satisfactory,  but  was  very  disappointing  as 
regards  flavor.  M.  Jacquemin,  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Sauer, 
of  Schoenel}erg,  near  Berlin,  picked  up  the  threads  where 
they  were  dropped  by  Pasteur,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
eighties  to  investigate  the  same  problem.  Jacquemin 
took  out  a  patent  in  England  in  1887  for  a  process  he 
discovered,  but  which  I  understand  has  never  been  ex- 
ploited.    (Jour.   Soc.  Chem.   Ind.,   1888). 

I  find  in  Jacquemin's  specification,  that  he  added  a 
suitable  quantity  of  bitartrate  of  potash  to  the  wort, 
with  the  object  of  producing  an  acidity  similar  to  that 
of  the  grape,  and  thereby  obviated  the  necessity  for  in- 
troducing lactic  ferment,  one  which  brewers  have  great 
difficulty  in  avoiding,  and  which  he  said  was  detrimental 
He  then  introduced  the  elliptical  ferment  of  wine  yeast. 
But  the  above-mentioned  addition  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
was  not  the  only  addition  of  a  chemical;  he  introduced 
tartaric  acid  into  the  cane  sugar  solution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inverting  it,  and  this  solution  after  having  been 
boiled  was  then  added  to  the  wort  to  accelerate  the  fer- 
mentation and  produce  a  higher  percentage  of  alcohol. 
He  contends  that  the  said  inversion  of  the  sugar  by  an 
organic  acid  is  essential,  as  otherwise  the  fermentation 
would  be  too  slow  to  give  good  results.  What  Jacquemin 
said  of  lactic  acid  in  1887  was  quite  right  then,  for  im- 
pure lactic  acid  retards  a  good  and  pure  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation, and  I  suppose  the  addition  of  the  various  chemi- 
cals had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Jacque- 
min's  "A^in  d'Orge"  has  never  become  a  popular  bever- 
age. 

Dr.  Sauer  some  five  years  ago  applied  for  a  patent 
for  u  process  enjbodying  the  results  of  his  discoveries. 
He  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  of  producing  a  wine 
in  every  way  equal  in  character,  flavor,  and  aroma  to 
similar  wines  made  from  must.  and.  moreover,  succeeded 
in  freeing  this  product  from  all  malt  taste  or  smell.  He 
discarded  the  yeast  of  the  vines  of  his  native  country 
and  of  those  of  France,  and  made  pure  cultivations  from 
yeasts  that  have  a  greater  power  of  fermentation,  prob- 
ably arising  from  the  fact  that  they  are  gathered  from 
grapes  of  southern  climes  which  contain  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  sugar.  Where,  however,  he  had  the  great- 
est advantage  over  Jacquemin  was.  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  process  of  producing  pure  lactic  acid  by  the 
pure  culture  lactic  acid  ferment  had  been  discovered, 
and  it  had  been  ascertained  that  pure  lactic  acid  had  a 
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fiivorable  influence  on  alcoholic  fernieutation  while  check- 
ing the  growth  of  other  luiiro-orj-'auisms. 

Probably  on  that  account  Dr.  Sauor  was  ouablod  to 
('^l)eriment  on  the  pure  malt  decoction,  generally  called 
wort,  without  adding  any  chemicals  whatever  and  only 
introduced  pure  cane  sugar  into  the  liquid,  as  required 
lor  raising  the  alcoholic  strength.  In  his  process  of  fer- 
mentation, which  I  shall  describe  more  fully  presently, 
he  produced  beverages  containing  18.5  volumes  per  cent, 
of  alcohol. 

Dr  Saucr  chooses  his  malt  according  to  iho  character 
of  wine  he  wishes  to  represent  and  prepares  his  wort 
in  the  copper  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  in  every 
brewery.  The  malt-wort  used  in  brewing  beer  is  as  a 
rule  somewhat  acid,  yet  seldom  readies  more  than  0.1 
per  cent.,  and  even  that  quantity  is  undesirable  in  the 
manufactuiv  of  beer.  In  the  case  of  making  Dr.  Sauer's 
malt-wine  the  desired  effect  is  brought  about  by  adding 
a  pure  culture  of  lactic  acid  ferment.  This  is  allowed  to 
act  on  tlie  malt-wort  heated  up  to  122°  F.  (.50°  C.)  for 
iwenty-four  hours,  in  which  time  it  will  have  changed 
O.G  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  wort  and  produced 
the  lactic  acid  required.  It  is  then  pasteurized,  that  is. 
heated  quickly  to  107°  (75°  C).  and  so  the  lactic  acid 
ferment  is  destroyed.  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
cool  the  hot  wort  down  to  the  proper  temperature,  that 
is,  77°  F.  (25°  C).  and  then  add  a  purely  raised  wine 
yeast,  to  induce  fermentation.  These  yeasts  are  peculiar 
wine  yeasts  (sacch.  ellipsoideus),  which  are  specially  se- 
lected. They  are  raised  from  a  small  quantity,  if  pos- 
sible onl.v  one  cell,  on  sterilized,  acidtied  malt-wort.  The 
selection  of  these  wine  yeasts  should  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particular  kind  of  malt-wine  it  is  desired 
to  produce:  in  other  words,  in  choosing  the  yeast  one 
must  be  guided  by  the  flavor  and  aroma  required. 

During  the  fermentation  the  embryo  wine  tastes  some- 
what like  "must."  The  fermintatiou  is  accelerated  and 
intensified  by  the  gradual  addition  of  raw  sugar,  and 
when  this  is  completed,  the  preparation  must  be  so 
treated  as  to  eliminate  from  it  everything  that  can  sug- 
gest to  the  taste  o'-  the  smell  its  malt  origin.  This  is 
done  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

The  difl'erence  l)etween  low  fermented  liquors  which 
contain  under  12-13  volumes  per  cent,  of  alcohol  (under 
which  head  are  included  all  beers,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  grape  wines  of  Central  Europe),  and  the 
high  fermented  akoliolie  beverages  which  contain  over 
12-13  volumes  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  that  the  latter  will 
mature  if  thty  are  judiciously  exposed  to  the  air,  whereas 
the  former  spoil  if  the  air  is  not  carefully  excluded. 

The  malt  wine  is  kept  for  some  weeks  in  contact  with 
constantly  renewed  outer  air.  at  a  temperature  of  122° 
F.  (50°  C.)  or  over.  The  higher  temperature  not  only 
hastens  the  maturing  process,  but,  at  the  same  time  nul- 
lifies the  baneful  influence  of  micro-organisms  in  con- 
junction with  the  acidity  and  alcohol  present  in  these 
beverages.  While  beer  is  invariably  shut  off  from  all 
contact  with  the  atmosphere,  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
and  matured  entireiy  by  after-fermentation,  malt-wine 
is.  on  the  other  hand,  matured  as  above  stated,  after 
its  fermentation  is  completed. 

A  peculiar  odor  arises  from  the  aromatic  properties  of 
the  malt,  and  the  alcoholic  contents,  the  exact  composi- 
ticn  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Whether 
this  odor,  which  is  also  present  in  the  very  best  old  se- 
lected Tokay,  is  acetal.  as  discovered  by  Von  Liebig, 
must  be  left  to  future  investigation.  Certain  it  is.  how- 
ever, that  the  malt  aroma  disappears  entirely,  and  is  re- 
placed by  a  ver.v  agreeable  one. 

After  the  precipitate  of  albumen  has  settled,  the  liquid 
is  put  into  casks  and  left  to  ripen.  After  this  the  malt- 
wine  is  ready  to  be  bottled  and  will  keep  for  any  lengtli 
of  time. 

The  wiue,  to  begin  with,  is  akin  to  beer,  with  which 
its   mode   of   manufacture   is   practically   identical.      Its 


ingredients  are  also  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  malt- 
wine  being  classed  for  excise  purposes  among  the  beers. 
It  differs  from  them  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
ingredients,  and  especially  in  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  alcohol,  in  which  property  it  compares  with  the 
high  fermented  genuine  wines.  It  also  differs  from  the 
known  beers  in  appearance  and  taste,  in  both  of  which 
it  resembles  the  proiier  grape  product,  justifying  the  as- 
sumption that  it  may  take  the  place  of  genuine  grape 
wine,  although  the  chemical  composition  is  not  the  same. 

The  tests  for  salicylic,  tartaric,  citric,  and  m;ilic  acids 
gave  negative  results.  The  acids  present  may,  therefore, 
be  assumed  to  result  from  fermentation,  and  consist  of 
lactic  and  succinic  acids.  Analyses  indicate  that  these 
preparations  are  beverages  of  a  sweet-wine  character, 
and,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  and  sugar 
they  contain,  are  alisolutely  identical  with  sweet  wines. 
They  are  distinguishable  from  the  latter  in  containing 
a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  dextrin,  and  of  extrac- 
tives peculiar  to  malt,  whereas  the  extractives  of  tlie 
genuine  grape  sweet-wines  are  aljsent.  With  regard 
to  their  nutritive  qualities,  they  are  on  a  par  with 
extract  of  malt  beers,  but  their  stimulating  powers  are 
fully  equal  to  those  of  sweet  wine. 

Owing  to  the  pi'esence  of  the  nourishing  extractives  of 
malt  (which  include  nitrogenous  substances,  dextrin  as 
well  as  phosphates'),  they  should  replace  the  so-called 
medicinal  wines  now  in  use.  One  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  these  wines  is  that  they  are  free  from  sul- 
phates, which  are  present  in  sherry  and  similar  southern 
wines,  owing  to  these  having  been  clarified  with  gyp- 
sum. 


{Special  Comspondfuce) 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  CAPITAL. 

Paris,  April  20,  1897. 
Pnsldeat  Faare  at  a  Chemistry  Lecture. 

Professor  Jungfleisch,  of  the  Paris  School  of  Phar- 
macy, has  for  some  seven  .vears  past  given  evening  lec- 
tures on  Applied  Chemistry  at  the  "Arts  and  Metiers" 
School.  His  pupils  are  mostly  young  fellows  employed 
in  the  chemical  and  other  factories  outside  the  city 
walls.  "Man.v  of  them."  says  the  professor,  "have 
worked  until  7  p.  m.  in  the  factories  of  Puteaux,  St. 
Denis,  or  Aubervilliers,  and  then  come  to  my  class,  ar- 
riving home  about  midnight.  Their  desire  to  gain  knowl- 
edge is  most  praiseworthy." 

It  was  to  these  hard-working  students  that  M.  Felix 
Faure  paid  the  latest  of  those  informal  visits  which  he 
delights  to  make  to  deserving  institutions.  He  arrived 
about  9.30  p.  m.,  on  March  31.  accompanied  by  a  few 
officials,  at  the  school,  and  passed  into  the  amphithe- 
ater, where  about  200  auditors  were  following  M.  Jung- 
fleish's  lecture  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  charcoal, 
coal  and  gas.  President  Faure  having  replied  to  the 
students'  cheers  by  a  polite  salute,  quittly  took  his  seat 
and  gave  a  good  example  of  close  attention  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  discourse.  On  terminating.  Professor 
Jungfleish  bowed  to  the  President,  and  M.  Faure  in  his 
turn  led  off  a  hearty  round  of  cheers  for  the  professor, 
and  (after  sundry  compliments  to  the  school  ofEcialsl 
left  the  building. 

M.  Jungfleisch.  now  57  years  of  age,  was  in  his 
younger  days  an  "iuterne"  in  a  Paris  hospital  pharmacy. 
He  was  the  pupil,  and  subsequently  the  collaborator  of 
the  famous  Berthelot:  the  well-known  "Treatise  on  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,"  which  they  jointly  produced  in  1881, 
has  run  through  several  editions.  When  Berthelot  left  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  in  187(i,  M.  .Jungfleisch  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Winner  of  the 
".Tecker"  prize  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1872.  and 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  since  1880.  M. 
.Tungfleiscli  has  presided  over  the  Paris  Society  of  Chem- 
istry (1879),  as  well  as  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  (1883). 
and  is  one  of  those  savants  in  whom  the  Paris  School 
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of  Pharmacy  takes  a  just  pride.  His  works  are  numer- 
ous. I  may  just  cite  his  "Cliemistry  Manipulatious" 
(1S86);  his  raonograpli  on  Gutta  Percha  Production 
(1892);  and  his  recent  studies  on  cinchonine  in  collabora- 
tion with   M.   I.pger. 

The  PreveaHoo  of  Blladncss 

formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  at  the  Quinze  Vingts 
(ophthalmic)  Hospital.  Dr.  Kalt's  treatment  of  purulent 
ophthalmia  by  pfrmauganate  of  potash  was  stated  to  be 
particularly  successful.  It  is  certainly  cheap  enough — 
a  kilo  of  permanganate  costing  forty  cents  suffices  to  pre- 
pare 3.000  liters  of  eye  wash.  Five  liters,  heated  to  25° 
Centigrade,  are  used  for  each  application;  a  child's  sight 
may  often  be  preserved  by  four  or  five  such  washings, 
we  were  informed. 

Hope  Par  the  Bald. 

Dr.  Sabouraud,  of  the  St.  Louis  Hospital,  Paris,  pro- 
fesses to  have  discovered  the  microbe  of  baldness.  He 
Showed  the  Society  of  Dermatology  a  rabbit  which  had 
lost  half  its  fur  after  liberal  inoculation  with  this  "se- 
borrhic"  bacillus. 

But  the  disappointing  part  about  the  doctor's  paper  was 
the  announcement  that  the  remedy  was  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  Cures  of  Potts'  Disease. 
effected  by  Dr.  Calot,  of  Berck.  are  of  course  surgical, 
and  not  pharmaceutical,  but  are  remarkable  enough  to 
deserve  passing  comment.  He  chloroforms  the  hunch- 
back child,  lays  it  on  its  stomach,  presses  the  spine  into 
its  place,  and  maintains  the  form  by  a  plaster  case  en- 
veloping the  whole  body.  He  presented  several  children 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  who  had  been  thus  success- 
fully treated. 

A  Medical  Scandal. 

Less  to  the  credit  of  the  doctors  is  the  famous  Bois- 
leux-La  Jarrige  case,  which  has  terminated  in  the  con- 
demnation of  two  surgeons  to  five  years'  "reclusion"  for 
reckless  gynecological  operations.  It  was  a  sad  affair 
all  through,  and  I  will  not  imitate  the  Parisian  journal- 
ists who  daily  indulged  the  public  with  revolting  details. 
That  ovariotomy  is  strongly  criticised  here  on  account 
of  the  dwindling  population,  and  that  the  numerous 
class  of  women  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  a  Dr.  Pean 
and  too  proud  to  enter  a  hospital  are  treated  with  more 
oeenomy  than  prudence  in  certain  "cliniques"  are  the 
two  strongest  impressions  left  on  my  mind  by  innumera- 
ble newspaper  "leaders,"  and  by  the  evidence  at  the 
trial. 

Doctors  Criticised  on  the  Stage. 

One  of  the  latest  successes  at  the  Comgdie  Francaise, 
Brienx's  "L'Evasion."  is  a  scathing  criticism  on  doc- 
tors. It  is  clever,  if  slightly  exaggerated,  and  my  own 
medical  man,  while  pooh-poohing  the  writer's  arguments, 
admitted  as  much,  and  added.  "The  theater  was  full  of 
doctors  the  night  I  saw  it." 

The  author  makes  saving  clauses  in  favor  of  Pasteur 
and  Roux,  I  noticed. 

Belgium  Honors  Preach  Pharmacists. 

M.  Planchon,  director  of  the  Paris  School  of  Phar- 
macy, has  been  elected  honorary  member  of  the  Belgium 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Professor  Riche  a  corre- 
sponding member.  Another  new  honorary  member  is 
M.  Arloing,  of  the  Lyons  Veterinary  College,  whose 
notice  on 

The  Toxicity  of  Waltzlag 

created  some  amusement  lately.  He  macerated  the  flan- 
nel undeivest  of  an  indefatigable  "dancing  man"  (after 
a  soiree)  in  distilled  water.  A  dog  inoculated  with  the 
liquid  died;  the  lesions  resembled  those  produced  by 
diphtheric  toxine. 

The  Endowmeat  of  Study  and  Research 
is,  remarked  M.  Moissan,  unfortunately  rare  in  France. 
So  Solvay  &  Co.'s   donation   of  $20,000  to  the  Xancy 


Chemical  Institute  has  attracted  more  attention  here 
than  it  would  have  done  in  America,  England,  or  Ger- 
many. The  "Temps"  newspaper  points  the  moral  that 
it  really  pays  big  manufacturing  houses  to  help  science 
in  this  manner. 

No  one  who  has  traveled  from  Xancy  to  the  frontier 
of  German  Lorraine  can  fail  to  notice  how  many  fac- 
tories have  sprung  up  around  that  pretty  town  since  the 
annexation  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg — chemical  works  like 
Solvay's;  glass  factories,  and  iron  foundries.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  notice  that  the  growing  wealth  of  Xancy  is  put  to 
a  good  purpose.  Several  smaller  contributions  have  since 
been  announced,  and  all  will  be  devoted  to  the  building 
and  equipment  of  new  laboratories  at  this  institnte, 
which  was  opened  by  Carnot  in  1892. 

The  Studeali'  Carnival  Procession 

at  Mill-Lent  was  as  amusing  as  ever.  On  one  car  nine 
nr  ten  young  fellows  were  got  up  in  imitation  of  well- 
known  Professors — Dr.  Brouardel,  M.  Bruuetiere  (now 
in  .\merica),  and  Prof.  Milne  Edwards  twho  teaches  zool- 
ogy at  the  Paris  School  of  Pharmacy)— among  others 
were  represented.  Some  of  these  masqueraders  made 
short  speeches  to  the  crowd  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acters they  assumed,  while  their  robes  of  office  rendered 
them  irresistibly  comic.  They  were  presided  over  by 
"The  University  of  Paris,"  a  good-looking  young  female 
in  suitable  attire. 

The  "Car  of  the  Plague"  was  a  dismal,  hearse-like 
affair,  and  rather  shocked  than  amused  the  crowd,  al- 
though the  "Little  Black  Pigs"  (medical  students)  who 
surrounded  it  were  supposed  to  be  armed  with  syringes 
of  Yersin's  serum. 

.\s  to  "Hippo  Krott"  (the  wondrous  horse  "inoculated 
by  skillfully  concocted  serums  against  all  known  and  un- 
known diseases"),  his  cortege  included  one  or  two  "Rab- 
elasian"  features,  whose  broad  humor  induced  equally 
broad  smiles  from  the  dense  and  merry  crowd  along  the 
"Boul.  Mich."  and  the  wild  war  dance  around  King  Car- 
nival's bonfire  closed  what  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
features  of  our  yearly  life  in  Paris. 

Obituary. 

Dr.  de  Bossy,  eldest  of  French  doctors,  died  at  Havre, 
aged  103.  His  hope  "to  live  as  long  as  his  father"  (who 
died  aged  108,  it  is  stated.)  was  thus  disappointed.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  during  the  height  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  three  months  after  Louis  XVI. 's  execution. 

M.  Paul  Lair,  drug  clerk  and  latterly  traveler  for  a 
wholesale  pharmacy  house,  poisoned  himself  with  cya- 
nide; he  had  been  run  over,  and  complained  of  internal 
injuries. 

Looking  Forward. 

Xext  week  will  probably  see  some  stirring  discussions 
of  the  cut-rate  patents  question.  On  Thursday  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  French  Pharmacists  meet  at  Paris, 
and  the  following  day  Monsieur  Collard,  the  indomitable 
enemy  of  the  proprietary  medicine,  will  hold  the  Con- 
gress, which  he  invites  every  French  pharmacist  to  at- 
tend. 

But  even  if  he  can  persuade  the  meeting  that  the  "Syn- 
dicate of  Manufacturers  of  Pharmaceutical  Products" 
are  only  negotiating  to  gain  time,  I  fancy  that  too  many 
pharmacists  put  up  specialties  of  their  own  to  vote  the 
total  suppression-  of  this  line. 

Possibly,  as  last  year,  the  dissension  may  prevent  any 
unanimous  decision  being  arrived  at;  all  I  trust  is  that 
if  the  new  Pharmacy  Bill  comes  on,  it  may  find  the  phar- 
macists as  a  body  ready  to  act  up  to  the  good  old  motto: 

"In  things  essential.  L'nity; 
In  things  doubtful.  Liberty; 
In  all  things  Charity." 

For  I  am  convinced  that  they  have  opponents  numer- 
ous and  powerful  enough  to  make  dissensions  in  their 
ranks  undesirable,  if  not  fatal  to  their  interests. 
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ACETIC  ACID  AS  A  MENSTRUUM  AND  SOLVENT* 

By  .TOSEPII  r.  KEMIXGTON. 

Any  one  who  has  delved,  even  moderately,  into  Die 
pharmacy  of  the  ancients  must  have  noticed  the  fre- 
quency with  whicli  the  vinegar  of  that  time  was  used 
as  a  solvent,  but  the  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed 
th<'  gradual  decline  of  the  use  of  acetic  aciil  iu  pliarumcy. 

The  alcohol  question,  which  is  so  perplexing,  and  which 
is  still  unsettled,  furnishes  a  reason  for  diverting  the  at- 
tention of  the  pharmacist  to  some  liquid  which  will,  oc- 
casionally, take  its  place.  The  object  of  the  following 
experiments  is  to  determine  whether  acetic  acid  cannot 
be  made  to  replace  alcohol  iu  at  least  some  of  the  prep- 
arations now  iu  Common  use. 

The  antiseptic  power  of  acetic  acid  is  frequently  over- 
looked, and  there  is  no  question  that  the  vinegars,  if 
properly  made,  could  advantageously  replace  many  tinct- 
ures. Slightly  acidulated  liquids  are  palatable  to  most 
patients,  and  these,  when  combined  iu  prescriptions  with 
syrups,  are  particularly  acceptable,  inasmuch  as  the  acid 
counteracts  the  cloying  sweetness  of  the  syrups.  Then 
again,  it  is  very  desirable  for  physicians  to  have  alterna- 
tive preparations  of  the  same  drug  to  give  to  patients 
who  are  liable  to  become  victims  of  the  alcohol  habit, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prescribing  of  tinctures, 
elixirs  and  other  alcoholic  preparations  has  been  the  in- 
nocent means  of  working  disaster. 

The  writer,  four  years  ago,  made  a  number  of  fluid  ex- 
tracts, using  acetic  acid  in  place  of  alcohol.  These  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  alongside  of  others  which  have  been 
made  with  alcohol  and  most  of  them  have  proved  their 
superiority.    It  is  the  intention  to  report  upon  these  later. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  presence  of 
strong  acetic  acid  in  a  fluid  extract  would  be  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  taste;  but  it  cau  be  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  evaporate  the  fluid  extract  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  acetic  acid,  and  then 
redissolving  a  proper  portion  of  the  extract  in  a  solvent. 
If  this  extract  be  standardized,  a  definite  preparation  is 
secured.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  extractive  seems 
to  be  rendered  insoluble  during  the  evaporation;  but  the 
experiments  will  show  that  this  cau  be  redissolved  by 
varying  the  menstruum,  and,  in  addition,  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  insoluble  extractive  usually  represents  inert  sub- 
stances. 

In  a  number  of  experiments  instituted  an  extract  of 
mix  vomica  was  prepared  with  a  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid, 
made  by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  and  proved  by  assay  to 
contain  1.5  per  cent,  of  alkaloids.  These  acetic  extracts 
can  be  made  dry  and  pulverulent,  and  to  distinguish  them 
the  writer  proposes  for  them  the  name  of  "Acetraets." 

The  object  of  forty  experiments  (given  in  detail  by  the 
writer)  was  to  ascertain  whether  acetic  acid  can  advan- 
tageously replace  alcohol  in  the  extraction  of  a  drug  like 
nux  vomica.  The  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 
Acetic  acid  may  be  used  for  exhausting  a  drug  known  to 
be  ditScult  to  exhaust,  like  nux  vomica. 

A  solid  preparation  can  be  made  from  it;  this  can  be 
assayed  and  standardized,  and  the  liquid  preparations 
made  by  redissolving  the  solid  in  various  mixtures  of  al- 
cohol and  water,  with  or  without  glyceriu,  and  of  differ- 
ent strengths  of  acetic  acid. 

If  the  proper  menstruum  be  chosen,  the  residue  will 
be  inert,  and  may  be  filtered  out.  A  number  of  other 
drugs  have  been  exhausted  with  varying  strengths  of 
acetic  acid,  such  as  sanguinaria.  kola,  ipecac,  squill,  cin- 
chona and  colchicum  seed. 

.4.  number  of  samples  are  presented,  and  especial  at- 
tention is  called  to  sanguinaria  with  acetic  acid  60  per 
cent.  This  fluid  extract  has  been  made  four  years,  and 
does  not  show  the  least  sign  of  precipitation.  It.  doubt- 
less, would  be  just  as  satisfactory  if  made  with  U.  S.  P. 
acetic  acid,  and  experiments  are  being  conducted  now 
which  will  prove  this  view. 

•American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.— .\bstract.     W.  Dr. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  FROM  THE  DRUOQIST'S  STAND- 
POINT. 

By  JAMES  A.  ROBINSON,  M.  D.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.* 

When  asked  by  our  president  to  write  a  paper  on  this 
subject  for  your  discussion,  I  must  confess  that  I  hesi- 
tated, being  as  I  am  the  only  registered  physician  who  is 
also  the  only  registered  pharmacist,  and  knowing  the 
strong  tie  of  brotherhood  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  physician  and  the  druggist,  but  which  tie  has  been 
gradually  drawn  down  to  a  minute  thread  and  threatens 
every  day  to  break  and  make  them  sworn  enemies.  I 
hesitated,  I  say,  for  fear  that  the  vials  of  wrath  which 
have  been  bottled  up  by  thirty  or  forty  physicians  for 
future  use  when  some  poor,  lone  pharmacist  should  fall 
into  their  power,  might  be  poured  out  upon  me,  and  while 
I  am  willing  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission of  my  own,  I  did  not  feel  able  to  bear  those  of 
the  whole  pharmaceutical  profession. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  undertaken  the  task  and  will  en- 
deavor to  outline  the  relations  between  the  two  profes- 
sions, for  such  I  consider  them  both,  and  such  they  are 
considered  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  the  fact  that  both 
have  to  register  to  practice  indicates. 

This  estrangement  between  the  two  professions  we 
might  liken  to  a  disease,  since  it  is  a  disordered  state  on 
both  sides.  It  is  not  acute  and  of  recent  date,  but 
chronic,  and  the  causes  which,  small  at  first,  might  have 
been  removed  by  a  calm  deliberation  between  the  two 
professions  and  a  little  more  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  have  increased  on  account  of  the  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  each  until  we  are  in  our  present  condition, 
and  what  remedy  is  to  cure  the  malady  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Vt'e  are  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  a  couple  of 
small  boys  who  have  had  a  misunderstanding  and  resort 
to  blows  to  settle  the  argument.  A  hits  B  because  B  hit 
him,  B  hits  back  and  so  the  thing  goes  on  till  neither  of 
them  is  in  a  condition  for  reconciliation,  when,  if  they 
had  stopped  to  consider  the  matter  calmly  in  the  begin- 
ning, they  would  have  saved  all  this  bad  blood. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  feeling  between  the  two  pro- 
fessions are: 

I.  The  general  desire  to  get  things  cheap. 

II.  The  use  of  patent  medicines. 

III.  The  absence  of  laws  regulating  the  number  of 
physicians  and  pharmacists. 

IV.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  prescription. 


I.  Whether  it  is  on  account  of  small  wages  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  desire  to  spend  money  on  outward  display 
and  personal  gratification,  the  fact  remains  that  people 
are  trying  to  spend  as  little  money  as  possible  upon  their 
lihysical  complaint.s. 

While  the  average  man  will  spend  five  dollars  on  a 
pleasure  excursion,  or  the  same  on  his  lawyer  to  get 
square  with  his  neighbor  for  some  fancied  wrong,  the 
fact  that  he  has  got  to  pay  his  physician  two  dollars  for 
a  visit  almost  takes  away  his  bre.ath  and  makes  him  seek 
some  cheaper  means  of  recovery,  and  in  the  end  he  loses 
becauses  he  lays  out  more  on  this  and  that  remedy  than 
the  physician's  services  would  come  to. 

But  there  is  no  subject  of  which  people  are  so  ignorant 
and  yet  think  they  know  so  much  as  that  of  the  cure  of 
their  physicial  complaints. 

Every  one  has  his  little  recipe  handed  down  through 
successive  hands  with  an  assurance  of  efficacy  which 
would  appall  the  intelligent  physician  and  would  make 
the  veriest  quack  hesitate. 

With  this  idea  of  superior  knowledge  in  his  head  the 
person  seeks  a  place  to  get  his  remedy  and  where  can  he 
go  but  to  the  drug  store  where  it  is  compounded,  not  at 
prescription  prices,  because  ho  knows  the  names  of  the 
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ingredients  and  their  retail  price,  but  at  the  lowest  price 
he  can  obtain  afler  a  conii>arison  of  prices  Kaineil  from 
several  stores.  In  other  words,  it  is  simply  a  bid  to  fur- 
nish the  reuRHly  as  cheaply  as  possible  for  fear  that  the 
druggist  across  the  way  will  outbid  you  and  thus  get  the 
man's  trade. 

Many  of  the-'e  are  physician's  prescription  where  the 
physician  from  hurry,  a  desire  to  pose  as  one  whose  med- 
icine can  be  got  cheaply,  or  from  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  a 
poor-paying  patient,  has  written  the  simple  English  of 
the  drug,  leaving  the  druggist  nothing  to  do  but  to  fur- 
nish the  drugs  at  the  market  price. 

While  it  may  not  be  the  case,  the  druggist  is  given  the 
impression  that  the  physician  coincides  with  the  patient 
in  the  idea  that  the  price  of  the  prescription  is  exorbitant 
and  that  he  is  aiding  the  patient  to  get  his  medicine 
cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  making  his  own  fee  more 
easily  obtainable  than  if  he  had  given  a  prescription  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  usual  rates. 

After  purchasing  his  remedies  and  finding  that  they  re- 
lieve him,  he  soon  begins  to  ask  concerning  the  action  of 
drugs,  how  much  to  take.  etc..  till  finally  he  spreiids  out 
his  complaints  to  the  druggist,  when  he  thinks  they  are 
not  severe  enough  to  consult  the  physician. 

The  druggist,  knowing  he  has  a  living  to  make  and 
fearing  that  if  he  refuses  his  customer  will  go  to  some 
other  druggist  or  invest  in  some  patent  sold  at  cost,  pre- 
scribes for  the  person  and  thus  keeps  his  customer.  This 
is  repeated  many  times  till  finally  the  druggist  (who,  by 
the  way,  is  considered  a  bureau  of  information  in  his  lo- 
cality) becomes  his  family  adviser  as  far  as  minor  com- 
plaints are  concerned. 

If  he  is  taken  severely  111  then  his  case  goes  to  the 
physician. 

I  have  said  that  many  of  these  came  from  physicians. 
Now  if  the  doctor  writes  his  order  for  drugs  in  plain 
English,  Ms  income  is  cut  into  more  than  he  is  aware  of, 
because  when  the  patient  knows  the  name  of  the  drug 
he  buys  it  just  as  he  buys  any  merchandise,  and  when 
once  obtained  he  can  get  it  again  when  he  thinks  he 
needs  it  without  consulting  the  physician  as  to  whether 
he  really  needs  it  or  not. 

An  instance  came  under  my  oliservation  some  time  ago 
which  illustrates  this  and  shows  how  many  people  try 
to  save  money,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  the  physi- 
cian the  idea  that  the  druggist  is  treating  him  unfairly 
and  exposing  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  his  prescrip- 
tions. 

A  girl  came  into  my  store  having  in  her  hand  a  narrow 
strip  of  linen  paper,  on  wh'ich  was  written  carbolic  acid, 
simply  this  and  nothing  more,  with  the  request  that  I 
give  her  one  ounce  of  it. 

Now  carbolic  acid  is  sold  a  great  deal  at  my  store  for 
use  in  house  cleaning,  for  bed  btigs  and  other  vermin,  so 
I  put  her  up  an  ounc-e  of  it  labelling  it  poison. 

When  I  asked  her  what  it  was  to  be  used  for  she  sa5d 
she  did  not  know,  and  when  I  sent  her  home  to  find  out, 
she  came  hack  with  another  strip  of  paper  on  which  was 
written,  "use  as  directed  for  an  injection"  with  the  doc- 
tor's signature. 

The  whole  trick  is  plain  to  you  all. 

The  person  who  sent  the  girl  knew  that  the  prescription 
called  for  carbolic  acid,  that  the  common  pi'ice  was  ten 
cents  per  ounce,  while  on  a  one-ounce  prescription  she 
would  have  to  pay  a  quarter.  So  if  she  could  call  for  the 
article  without  showing  the  prescription  she  could  save 
ten  or  fifteen  cents. 

She  then  cuts  out  the  first  strip  of  paper  and  sends  it 
along  by  the  girl  so  she  would  not  forget  what  she  was 
going  after. 

The  stufif  was.  of  course,  put  up  and  labelled  poison. 
The  deed  was  done,  so  that  when  the  second  slip  was 
brought  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  her  to  use  it 
as  the  doctor  told  her  to. 

Of  course,  the  doctor  on  his  next  visit  saw  his  prescrip- 


tion exposed  and  probably  thinks  to  this  day  that  I 
treated  him  unfairly  when  I  was  beaten  by  the  tactics  of 
a  shrewd  woman. 

It  this  prescription  had  been  written  |)1kiio1,  the  thing 
never  would  have  happened. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  physician's  telling  the  parient 
what  to  get  and  how  much  to  take.  etc.  To  my  mind  this 
Is  a  bad  plan  both  lor  the  physician  and  the  pharmacist. 
An  oral  prescription  never  has  the  weight  that  a  written 
one  docs,  and  the  medicine  which  can  be  bought  for  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  has  not  the  power  it  would  have  if  it  was 
put  up  as  a  prescription  costing  thirty-five  or  fifty  cents. 

In  the  former  case  it  would  not  have  the  trial  which  it 
would  in  the  latter  case.  The  p.itient  would  expect  less 
from  it,  knowing  what  it  was,  than  he  would  if  it  was  in  a 
prescription.  In  the  latter  case  he  would  be  almost  sure 
to  take  the  whole  contents,  even  down  to  draining  the 
bottle,  simply  because  it  represented  money  expended  and 
he  would  be  unwilling  to  waste  it. 

Thus,  the  physician  would  get  the  full  effects  of  the 
medicine,  the  patient  would  feel  that  his  physician  was 
doing  him  some  good,  simply,  in  many  cases,  because  he 
was  pinning  his  faith  on  his  physician  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  prescription,  and  one  cause  of  this,  that  he 
was  taking  the  medicine  faithfully  to  get  his  money's 
worth.  The  pharmacist  would  be  benefited  by  the  fact 
that  the  physician's  confidence  in  him  would  be  strength- 
ened by  the  good  results  obtained  from  his  medicines. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  cut  rates  In  prescriptions. 
There  is  not  the  confidence  in  the  clieap  prescription, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  physician,  that  there 
is  in  one  put  up  at  the  usual  rate,  even  though  the  ingre- 
dients may  be  the  same,  and,  without  that  confidence, 
much  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription  is  lost. 

II.  The  use  of  patent  medicines. 

The  patent  medicine  of  to-day  Is.  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been,  the  bane  of  existence  of  the 
druggist  as  well  as  that  of  the  physician. 

The  physician  has  seen  it  drive  away  dollar  after  dol- 
lar from  his  income,  because  the  people,  knowing  as  little 
as  they  do  and  thinking  they  know  so  much,  look  for 
some  positive  assurance  as  to  the  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  look  for  a  cure  from  one  prescription. 

Now,  no  intelligent  physician,  knowing  the  fickle  na- 
ture of  the  action  of  drugs,  can  give  any  such  positive 
assurance,  but  the  patent  medicine  manufacturer  (who 
imposes  on  the  credulity  of  the  patient)  then  steps  in  with 
just  the  preparation  that  is  needed  (in  the  patient's  mind) 
with  the  positive  assuranc-e  that  this  preparation  will 
cure  the  disease  and  has  never  Vieen  known  to  fail.  In 
fact,  the  only  limit  to  the  number  of  diseases  that  the 
medicine  will  cure  is  the  size  of  the  wrapper.  If  they 
had  twice  as  much  space  for  printing  the  number  of  cur- 
able diseases  would  be  doubled. 

The  belief  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  brought  about 
by  the  circulation  of  pamphlets  describing  diseases  in 
such  a  way  that  diseases  we  know  are  incurable  are 
claimed  with  the  most  positive  assurance  to  be  curable 
by  the  use  of  their  medicine,  and  they  can  back  up  their 
claims  with  a  bushel  or  two  of  testimonials. 

Here  Is  a  case  in  point. 

Among  their  questions  are: 

1.  Do  you  have  pain  and  scalding  on  passing  water? 

2.  Is  there  a  reddish  sediment  in  the  vessel  on  cooling? 

3.  Is  there  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine  and  a  little 
at  a  time? 

4.  Is  there  pain  In  the  back?  and  others  which  every 
physician  knows  indicate  gravel,  a  condition  Tvhicli  is 
comparatlvel.v  easy  to  cure. 

Now  this  quack  tells  the  patient  that  he  has  Bright's 
disease,  but  their  remedy  is  a  sure  cure  for  these  s.vmp- 
toms.  He  takes  the  remedy,  is  cured  of  his  gravel  and 
comes  out  with  a  testimonial  of  having  been  cured  of 
Bright's  disease,  which  he  never  had. 

By  this  one  we  may  know  them  all;  while  they  may 
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be  all  right  for  minor  coniplaiiits  and  probalily  do  have 
SOUK?  virluc,  as  a  rule  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  but 
until  the  iieo])le  can  he  taught  that  nie<lieino  is  not  a  posi- 
tive seienee,  jnst  so  long  will  ihey  continue  to  Hourish  and 
be  sold. 

As  false  as  are  the  elaims  of  fiiese  nnikers  and  as  nuuh 
as  their  methods  are  decried  by  physicians,  there  are 
many  of  the  latter  who  are  guilty  of  the  same  methods. 

There  are  some  who  see  iu  every  affection  of  fhe  lung, 
pneumonia;  in  every  trouble  in  the  throat,  diphtheria;  in 
every  fever,  typhoid:  when  at  heart  they  know  that  not 
one-half  of  them  are  affected  with  these  diseases.  They 
do  it  to  increase  the'ir  reT)utation  as  skillful  physicians 
and  get  credit  for  curing  diseases  which  never  existed. 
They  are  not  honest  toward  their  patient  or  toward  their 
fellow-physician  and  are  just  as  guilty  of  deceit  as  these 
patent  medicine  makers  whose  claims  are  so  impossible. 

In  many  cases  these  patents  have  been  prescribed  by 
physicians,  the  makers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact 
in  their  advertisement  and  placed  the  medical  profession 
in  a  poor  light  with  the  people — viz..  using  in  their  pre- 
scriptions what  they  are  crying  down  to  the  world. 

As  the  people  demanded  them,  and  as  there  was  good 
money  in  them,  they  were  sold  by  the  druggist  just  as 
any  article  of  merchandise,  and  no  conscientious  druggist 
could  recommend  them  because  he  did  not  know  what 
was  in  them.  But  when  the  prices  were  cut  to  rock  bot- 
tom, as  fhey  are  to-day,  and  he  found  the  cutter  was 
using  them  as  a  bait  to  draw  trade  and  then  sell  them  his 
own  goods,  the  other  druggists  tiegau  to  get  out  pri'para- 
tions  of  their  own. 

They  had  to  do  this  because  they  saw  the  profits  on 
patents  fast  going  to  nothing,  and  had  to  turn  to  some 
source  to  replace  their  vanishing  profit  with  a  fair  one. 

In  this  the  druggist  is  not  harming  the  physician  any 
more  than  the  original  patent  did.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  he  could  produce  a  ^better  article  than  the  adver- 
tised one,  one  which  he  could  recommend  because  he 
knew  what  was  in  it.  and  whose  sale  would  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  him. 

It  is  a  conflict  between  the  druggist  and  proprietary 
manufacturer  and  does  not  harm  the  ph.vsician  unless  he 
may  have  used  one  of  the  physician's  prescriptions  as 
the  formula  for  his  preparation.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  druggist  and  no 
druggist  guilty  of  this  offense  ought  ever  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  tliat  physician. 

The  majority  of  the  druggists  do  not  do  this,  as  their 
aim  is  to  produce  something  original,  and,  like  all  men 
who  have  their  little  hobbies,  their  formula  is  to  their 
minds  better  than  that  of  the  physician  or  any  one  else, 
and  they  wish  to  make  the  preparation  distinctly  the'ir 
own. 

This  the  druggist  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  and  nobody 
can  gainsay  it.  for  he  is  supposed  by  the  examining  board 
to  know  not  only  the  nature  of  drugs,  but  their  doses, 
etc.,  and  is  capable  of  compounding  preparations  for 
nrinor  complaints  in  the  same  empirical  manner  in  which 
the  physician  pre.s-cribes. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  drugs  the  pharmacist 
is  more  familiar  than  the  physician,  and.  while  the  physi- 
cian may  prescribe  more  accurately,  the  druggist  is  the 
better  ctunpounder.  and  many  times  his  knowledge  has 
saved  the  physician  from  many  serious  mistakes.  This 
he  does  not  herald  to  the  physician  or  others,  but  if  the 
mistake  is  the  other  way  the  druggist  usuall.v  hears  from 
it,  and  others,   too. 

The  general  idea  among  physicians  is  that  the  drug 
business  is  inferior  to  theirs,  that  any  physician  has 
the  necessar.v  knowledge  to  conduct  the  business  success- 
fully without  the  aid  of  a  registered  pharmacist,  and 
many  think  they  ought  to  get  registered  on  the  strength 
of  their  medical  knowledge. 
If  any  think  thus  let  them  try  it. 
The  writer  had   this  same  idea  before  he  engaged  in 


fhe  drug  business,  never  having  been  behind  the  counter 
to  learn  the  ins  and  outs,  and  his  first  experience  was  as 
proprietor  after  seven  years  of  country  practice,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  acquire  considerable  insight  into 
prescription  work.  The  rest  of  it  he  had  to  pick  up  as 
best  he  could. 

I  was  examined  by  the  Massachtietts  board  in  1889, 
was  fortunate  enoug'h  to  pass  the  first  time.  I  was  told 
that  my  examination  was  very  good  for  a  doctor,  at 
which  I  took  offense  on  account  of  the  seeming  dispar- 
agement of  the  profession  and  remarkeil  that  any  doctor 
was  fitted  to  run  a  drug  store. 

This  caused  great  merriment  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
aminers, and  I  was  told  that  out  of  fifty  applicants,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  board  in  1880,  only  three  had 
passed.  In  other  words,  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  physi- 
cians knew  enough  about  drugs  to  be  granted  a  rig'ht  to 
dispense  them. 

The  conditions  being  thus,  the  druggist  contends  that 
if  the  doctor  cannot  pass  the  examination  he  is  not  a  fit 
man  to  dispense,  and  when  he  begins  to  presume  upon 
his  superior  knowledge  in  this  direction,  fhe  druggist 
thinks  he  has  just  as  much  right  to  prescribe  and  does 
so.  Now  both  are  practicing  that  for  which  they  never 
■were  educated,  for  the  amount  of  pharmacy  taught  a  phy- 
sicdan  at  college  is  almost  nil,  and  the  druggist  gets 
about  as  much  therapeutics. 

They  both  continue  on  in  this  way  because  neither  of 
them  IS  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  other  knows 
more  about  his  own  business  than  he  does. 

This  cause  of  bad  feeling  will  probably  exist  as  long  as 
the  two  professions,  the  doctor  dispensing  to  protect  him- 
self and  the  druggist  prescribing  to  protect  himself  as  he 
thinks. 

Both  are  on  the  wrong  track.  The  office  of  the  physi- 
cian is  to  diagnose  and  prescribe,  and  there  his  work 
should  end.  In  a  busy  physician's  life  there  is  little  time 
to  devote,  even  if  he  has  the  ability  and  facilities,  to  pre- 
paring his  o^-n  prescriptions,  and  this  time  could  be  bet- 
ter spent  in  reading  and  original  research,  to  which  he  is 
adapted,  than  to  dabble  in  that  for  which  he  is  not  fitted 
and  which  yields  him  a  poor  return  for  the  time  spent. 

'If  the  physician  would  precede  his  lecture  course  with 
a  year's  experience  in  a  drug  store  he  would  be  well 
started  in  the  art  of  dispensing  wWich  practice  would  per- 
fect. A  better  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  free  his 
prescriptions  from  many  imperfections,  and  would  make 
him  less  dependent  upon  tablet  triturates  and  ready-made 
preparations.  The  large  number  of  packages  of  differ- 
ent preparations,  two-thirds  full  and  seldom  prescribed, 
ever  remind  the  druggist  of  this  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  o-f  the  physician.  With  a  better  knowledge,  the  phy- 
sician would  be  able  to  construct  his  prescription  from 
raw  material,  which  would  give  him  a  preparation  dis- 
tinctly his  own,  and  would  redound  to  his  credit  and 
reputation  as  a  physician.  This  would  also  help  the 
druggist's  income  and  secure  his  co-operation  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  doctors'  preparations. 

III.  The  albsence  of  laws  regulating  the  nnmlier  of  phy- 
.sicians  and  druggists. 

That  there  are  too  many  physicians  and  druggists  no 
one  can  deny.  Ilany  are  attracted  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession by  the  seeming  prosperity  of  those  engaged  iu  it, 
and  find  too  late  that  it  is  overcrowded;  much  of  the 
business  is  done  for  no  remuneration  whatever  because 
physicians  are  proverbially  poor  business  men.  do  not  col- 
lect their  bill's  in  a  business  way.  and  do  not  dare  to  de- 
mand their  just  dues,  but  let  their  bills  run  on  to  be 
settled  when  the  debtor  pleases. 

This  cutting  of  their  income  calls  for  an  increased 
amount  of  work,  so  that  there  is  a  sharp  competition 
among  physicians  to  increase  their  practice. 

Seeing  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  thinking  that  if 
he  can  furnish  the  medicine  for  his  patient  he  will  in- 
crease his  income  by  not  compelling  him   to  go  to  the 
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drug  store  for  his  prescripMon,  he  does  so.  If  he  does 
not  furnish  it  he  tells  them  what  to  get.  thinking  that  by 
lessening  their  expense  he  is  strengthening  liis  hold  upon 
them;  but  this  very  endeavor  to  assist  his  patient  in 
this  way  acts  like  a  boomerang  on  him,  tilting  the  pa- 
tient to  doctor  hinisolt,  for  the  ne.xt  time  he  nco<ls  any 
medicine  for  what  he  thinks  are  the  same  symptoms,  he 
goes  to  llie  druggist  and  buys  it,  and  thus  the  doctor 
loses  him.  Where  this  is  done  every  day  by  the  majority 
of  phj-siiians  you  can  readily  see  the  amount  of  money 
fhey  throw  away.  If  they  would  protect  themselves 
more  and  not  try  so  hard  to  get  patients  from  their  fel- 
low-practitioners that  they  surrender  their  only  hold  on 
the  patient,  they  would  have  less  cause  for  complaint  of 
the  druggist. 

The  druggist  also  suffers  from  overcrowding  just  as 
much  as  the  physician,  and  must  enter  into  the  keen 
business  competition  which  is  characteristic  of  the  age, 
and  when  he  sees  the  physician  apparently  depriving 
him  of  his  prescription  protit,  and  taking  the  drug  busi- 
ness into  his  own  hands  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  should  retaliate  and  do  a  little  prescribing. 

If  proper  laws  e.xisted  limiting  the  number  of  physi- 
cians and  druggists,  each  would  get  more  remuneration 
from  his  own  distinctive  business,  and  there  would  be 
more  co-operation  on  the  part  of  each. 
( To  be  Continued.) 
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Merck's  Annual  Report  for  1896  has,  as  usual,  col- 
lected much  valuable  information  regarding  various  old 
and  new  remedies,  especially  such  of  the  latter  as  have 
achieved  considerable  prominence.  A  few  abstracts 
from  this  report  follow: 

APIOLINUM  is  a  yellowish  fluid  obtained  by  saponifi- 
cation and  disfillation  from  extract  of  apiolum  viride, 
the  crude  ethereal  oil  of  parsley  fruit.  Apiolin  has  a 
neutral  reaction;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  boils  between 
280°  and  300°  C.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.13.J.  French 
writers  claim  for  apiolin  that  it  acts  upon  the  circula- 
tion by  stimulating  and  producing  a  congested  state  of 
the  blood  vessels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affecting  the 
contractility  of  the  striated  muscular  fibers  of  the  ute- 
rus. In  France  it  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  morbid 
suppression  of  the  menses  as  a  means  of  inducing  reg- 
ular menstruation.  Owing  to  its  pungent  smell  and  taste 
it  is  advisable  to  prescribe  apiolin  in  gelatine  capsules. 

AMYLUM  lODATUJI  INSOLUBILE  is  an  extremely 
hygroscopic  powder,  of  a  blue-black  color,  having  a 
sweetish  taste  and  emitting  a  smell  of  iodine.  It  is  ab- 
solutely insoluble  in  water.  Iodine  starch  has  hitherto 
only  been  used  for  internal  iodine  treatment,  but  recently 
C.  Majewski  (Wien.  Med.  Presse,  1896,  No.  19.)  has 
pointed  out  its  utility  as  a  powerful  antiseptic  for 
wounds,  R.  Trzebicky  (Przeglad  Lekarski.  1S95,  No.  44, 
and  Therap.  Wochenschr,  1895.  No.  49)  having  previous- 
ly used  amylum  iodatum  for  the  same  purpose  with  suc- 
cess. This  preparation  appears  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  iodoform  in  the  treatment  of  neglected  and  suppurat- 
ing wounds,  of  cellulitis,  venereal  and  carious  ulcers, 
whitlow  and  galled  feet.  It  possesses  several  important 
advantages  as  compared  with  iodoform,  being  decidedly 
more  active  and  absorptive,  non-irritant,  odorless,  non- 
toxic and  considerably  cheaper.  Iodine  starch  is  not 
adapted  for  those  dressings  which  cannot  be  changed  fre- 
quently, since  the  decomposed  product  develops  an  un- 
pleasant pungent  smell,  which  is  absent  from  iodoform 
dressings.  Amylum  iodatum  gauze  is  prepared  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing manner:  One  part  of  iodine  starch  is  mixed  with 
4  parts  of  strong  spirits  of  wine.  One  square  meter 
(=  about  1 1-5  square  yards)  of  gauze  is  uniformly  sat- 
urated with  75  grams  (2i.^  fl.  oz.)  of  this  mixture,  and 
the  fabric  is  then  dried.    The  dry  amylum  iodatum  dress- 


ing consists  of  I  to  16  layers  of  the  gauze  and  a  steril- 
ized wood  wool  pad. 

AURUM  METALLICUM  GRANILATU.M,  for  Jol- 
les'smothodisa  yellow,  coarse  grained  powder  serving  for 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  detection  of  mercury  in 
uriiu'  by  the  e.xtremcly  simple  and  .s<?nsitivr  method  de- 
vised by  Jolles  (Wien.  Med.  Presse,  1895,  No.  4.'!).  This 
nicllinil  is  based  in  principle  upon  the  fact  that  coarsely 
granulated  gold  possesses  the  greatest  amalgamating 
power  of  all  metals.  Consequently,  if  the  mercurial  com- 
pound contained  in  the  urine  be  decomposed  by  stannous 
chloride  assisted  by  warming  and  stirring,  the  precip- 
itated mercury  combines  in  the  nascent  state  with  the 
gold  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Owing  to  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  the  gold  the  clear  liquid  can 
nadily  be  decanted,  whereupon  the  amalgam  may  be 
cleansed  in  a  few  minutes.  To  this  clean  amalgam  a  few 
drops  of  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  are  addid,  where- 
by the  mercury  is  dissolved.  This  solution  is  diluted  with 
a  few  drops  of  distilled  water.  It  is  then  cooled  and 
placed  in  a  test  tube.  The  capacity  of  the  entire  fluid 
is  then  about  1  to  IMs  com.  (16  to  24  m.)  If  an  equal 
bulk  of  saturated  freshly  prepared  stannous  chloride  so- 
lution be  added  the  slightest  presence  of  mercury  is  at 
once  indicated  by  a  distinctly  perceptible  clouding  of  the 
fluid.  This  method  is  so  extremely  sensitive  that  0.(KX>2 
gram  (l-300th  gr.)  of  urine  is  still  detected  with  unfailing 
certainty.  It  is  not  restricted  to  the  wet  process,  but  is 
also  available  for  dry  tests  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  amalgam  obtained  in  the  way  explained  is 
washed  with  water,  followed  successively  by  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  is  then  placed  in  a  combustion  tube  about  10 
cm.  (4  inches)  long  and  1  cm.  (0.4  inches)  in  diameter. 
The  amalgam  is  now  placed  in  a  drying  oven  and  kept 
therein  at  about  40°  C.  for  say  five  minutes,  whereupon 
it  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  which  causes  the  slightest 
presence  of  mercury  to  be  indicated  by  a  deposit  of  mer- 
cury on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  This  manner  of  carrying 
out  the  method  is  also  well  adapted  for  quantitative  an- 
alysis. It  is  for  this  purpose  only  necessary  to  complete- 
ly expel  the  mercury  from  the  tube  and  to  determine  the 
decrement.  This  decrement  represents  the  actual  amount 
of  mercury  originally  contained  in  the  liquid. 

EXTRACT  OF  LEECHES  is  an  aqueous  steriUzed 
extract  of  the  heads  of  Sanguisuga  medicinalis  hardened 
in  alcohol,  dried  and  pulverized.  Two  ccm.  (%  f.  dram) 
of  this  extroct  contain  the  active  components  of  one 
leech.  The  buccal  secretion  of  the  leech  has  been  shown 
by  Haycraft  (Landois,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  dcs 
Menschen.  7th  ed..  page  -54,)  to  have  the  power  of  pre- 
venting the  coagulation  of  blood,  and  more  recently 
Dickinson  (.Tourn.  of  Physiology,  1891;  Repertoire  de 
Pharmacie.  1892.  page  129.)  and  Landois-Schultze 
(Therap.  Mouatsh.,  1892.  page  140.)  have  proved  that  an 
aqueous  extract  of  leeches'  heads  possesses  the  same 
properties.  This  extract  retards  coagulation  of  blood,  not 
only  in  vitro,  but  also  in  corpore  vivo.  This  has  le<l 
Landois  to  suggest  the  addition  of  leech  extract  to  blood 
required  for  transfusion  in  order  to  obviate  defibrination 
of  the  blood.  As  has  been  shown  later  on  by  Sahli  (Atti 
diXL.Congresso  Medico  Internatzionale,  Vol.  III.,  Med- 
icina  Interna,  page  15.)  this  anti-coagulative  property 
and  the  harmlessness  of  intravenous  injection  of  leech 
extract  furnish  probably  means  of  effectively  treating  re- 
curring thrombosis  and  infarct.  Experiments  of  this 
kinds  necessitate,  however,  in  the  case  of  adults,  the 
use  of  some  150  to  200  cm.  (5  to  7  fl.  ounces)  of  extract. 
Recently  Rose  and  Delesenne  (Comptes  Rend,  de  I'Acad. 
des  Sciences  de  Paris,  1896,  II.,  page  465  and  500,)  have 
made  the  interesting  discovery  that  blood  rendered  nou- 
coagulative  by  the  addition  of  leech  extract  resists  putre- 
faction for  a  considerable  time  both  in  vitro  and  in  cor- 
pore vivo,  keeping  in  maximo  as  long  as  a  month  without 
decomposing.'  This  property  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed 
to  any  antiseptic  action  on  the  part  of  the  extract,  since 
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it  is  in  itself  an  excellent  medium  for  the  cultivation  of 
many  forms  of  Scliizomycetes.  It  must  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  extract  produces  changes  in  the  blood. 
These  changi'S  n\a.v  indeed  be  demonstrated  in  the  micro- 
scope, which  shows  the  leucoo.vtes  in  a  condition  of  high- 
er vitality,  mobility  and  voraciousness  than  is  the  case 
in  normal  blood.  These  changes  not  only  strengthen  the 
leucocytes  in  their  struggle  against  the  pathogenic  mi- 
crobes, but  it  is  also  possible  to  produce  real  immunity 
and  even  absolute  protection  from  experimental  infec- 
tion. 

CALCIUM  C.VKHIDE.— Guinard  (Bull.  General  de 
Therap.,  1896.  of  May  15,1  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  utility  of  this  substance  for  medicinal  imrposes.  He 
imployed  c.ilcium  carbide  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  of 
the  vagina  and  cervix  uteri  by  introducing  piee<'S  of  this 
substance  of  the  size  of  nuts  into  the  vagina,  thus  plac- 
ing them  in  immediate  contact  with  the  groAvth.  The 
vagina  was  then  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  so  as  to 
keep  the  liberated  acetylene  gas,  which  is  formed  to- 
gether with  caustic  lime,  in  constant  contact  with  the 
growth.  After  about  four  days  the  plugs  were  removed 
and  the  vagina  was  rinsed  with  a  0.1  per  cent  sublimate 
solution.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  calcium  carbide  is 
a  remedy  for  cancer,  yet  it  is  capable  of  reducing  the 
graver  symptoms  of  this  malady,  viz.,  the  haemorrhage, 
fi^tid  discharge  and  the  attending  pains;  the  growths 
dry  and  fall  off  and  leave  an  even  and  smooth  surface. 
The  haemostatic  action  is  due  to  the  acetylene  gas.  the 
caustic  effects  being  produced  by  the  resulting  calcium 
oxide,  which  is,  however,  soon  converted,  by  the  vaginal 
moisture,  into  a  harmless  hydrate.  G.  Livct  (These  de 
Paris,  1S9(;,  and  Rev.  Internat.  de  Med.  et  Chir..  1S9G, 
No.  18,  page  347,)  having  continued  the  experiments  of 
Guinard.  suggests  that  the  calcium  carbide  treatment 
should  not  be  limited  to  uterine  cancer,  but  proposes  its 
extension  to  other  maladies  accompanied  by  obstinate 
haemorrhages,  pains,  and  fivtid  secretions,  as  is  the  case 
with  certain  fibromas  and  various  forms  of  metritis.  The 
only  real  disadvantage  which  this  treatment  involves  is 
its  painful  nature,  the  introduction  of  the  calcium  car- 
bide being  shortly  after  followed  by  a  more  or  less  acute 
burning  sensation,  which  sometimes  continues  for  a  few 
hours.  Calcium  carbide  should  always  be  dispensed  in 
bottles  fitted  with  air-tight  stoppers  so  as  to  obviate  its 
decomposition  through  access  of  moist  air. 

CELLOIDINE  is  a  very  highly  concentrated  coUodium 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  ether-alcohol  from 
ordinary  coUodium.  It  is  sold  in  translucent,  highly 
opalescenr  tablets,  which  are  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Celloidine  was  hitherto  used  exclu- 
sively as  an  embedding  medium  in  histological  investiga- 
tions. Recentl.v  it  has  been  employed  as  a  means  of 
hermetically  covering  wounds,  advantage  being  taken  of 
its  propert.v  of  forming  upon  dry  skin  a  very  firmly  ad- 
hering and  impervious  film.  A  suitable  solution  of  cel- 
loidine may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  cel- 
loidine in  four  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  pur- 
est sulphuric  ether.  R.  T.  Williamson  (Brit.  Med.  Jour- 
nal, 189tJ,  No.  1,842.)  and  James  Mackenzie  (Ibid.,  No. 
1,831,)  recommend  it  as  a  general  substitute  for  coUo- 
dium, and  point  out  the  advantages  of  its  much  greater 
leliability  and  superior  adaptability,  toughness  and  du- 
rability. The  use  of  celloidine  is  particularly  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  minor  operations,  since  it  renders  further 
dressing  unnecessary. 

LECITHINE,  Dis'tearinic-glycero-phosphoric-choline- 
ether, — ■ 

r  o,  CO.  c,,H3„ 

CjH,  -;  o,    CO,    C„H„. 

I  O.    PO.  (OH).  OC,H,N(CH3)30H, 

This  is  a  white  or  yellowish,  wax-like  mass,  which  is 

solutile  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform.     It  swells  and 

gelatinizes  in  water  and  salt  solutions,  but  it  does  not 

actually  dissolve  therein.     Lecithine,  the  most  important 


phosphorus  constituent  of  nerve  tissue  (brain  mass,  etc.), 
is  also  largely  present  in  vegetable  tissue.  It  is  com- 
monly prci)ared  from  the  germs  of  oats,  yolk  of  eggs  and 
other  bodies,  which  contain  this  sulistance  in  fairly  large 
quantities.  From  recent  investigations  it  would  seem 
that  lecithine  is  an  extremely  interesting  body  from  a 
biological  point  of  view,  and  that  its  clinical  application 
is  a  question  of  the  near  future.  A  year  ago  J.  Stock- 
lasa  (Sitz.-Ber.  der  k.  k.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
Vienna.  1,S9."),  page  ItH,  and  Ber.  der  Deutsch.  Chem. 
Gessellschatt,  189G,  page  2,7(il.l  iwinted  out  that  leci- 
thine playeil  an  important  part  in  the  vital  processes  of 
the  organism  of  plants,  and  B.  Danilewski  (Compt. 
Rend.,  1S95,  Dec.  30,  and  Westuik  Mediciny,  189(i,  No. 
1,)  observed  at  the  same  time  that  tadpoles  fed  with 
lecithine  developed  with  extreme  rapidity.  Later  on  the 
same  author  showed  (Comptes  Rendus,  July  20,  189(i,) 
that  the  subcutaneous  and  internal  introduction  of  lec- 
ithine in  the  system  of  young  warm-blooded  animals 
fdogs  in  this  case)  produced  a  powerful  influence  upon 
ihe  growth  of  the  body,  and  effected  an  improvement 
of  the  blood  and  increase  of  the  brain  mass  as  the  result 
of  the  acc>eleration  of  the  bioplastic  morphogeuous  pro- 
cesses. It  was  in  particular  to  be  remarked  that  dogs 
treated  with  lecithine  were  much  more  active,  mentally 
brighter  and  physically  stronger  than  the  control  ani- 
mals. Lecithine  was  applied  either  hypodermically  or  ex- 
ternally. In  either  case  an  emulsion  in  normal  salt  solu- 
liqns  was  used.  Of  this  a  quantity  containing  0.002  to 
0.05  grams  (%  to  1  gr,)  of  lecithine  was  injected  under 
the  skin  or  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Double  or  triple 
this  quantity  was  given  internally,  Danielewsky  and  Se- 
knsky  (Fortschr.  d,  Med.,  1890,  No,  20,)  experimenting 
on  the  blood  forming  properties  of  the  spleen  and  the 
bone  marrow,  have  concluded  that  lecithine  has  an  active 
share  in  the  hivmatopoetlc  processes  taking  place  in  these 
organs. 

ERYTHROLI  TETRANITRAS  (Erythroli  Nitras), 
(CH,,  (JNO,),,  (CH.  ONOJ,,  is  a  product  of  nitration 
obtained  from  erythrite  C^H.oO^,  a  tetratomic  alcohol 
derivative  of  er.vthriu  C2„H.„0,„,  which  is  found  in  many 
lichens,  particularly  in  those  of  the  species  Rocella,  It 
forms  large  scales,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water 
but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  fuses  at  61°  C,  and, 
like  nitroglycerine,  explodes  if  concussion  or  sudden  heat 
be  applied.  According  to  the  investigations  of  J,  B. 
Bradbury  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.),  erythrole  nitrate  belongs  to 
that  group  of  teleangiestatic  media  of  which  amyl  ni- 
trite and  nitroglycerine  are  already  extensively  used  for 
clinical  purposes.  Erythrole  nitrate,  like  nitroglycerine, 
is  used  in  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  asthma,  heart  dis- 
eases, chronic  intlammation  of  the  kidneys,  etc.  Owing 
to  its  explosive  nature,  it  should  be  dispensed  with  the 
utmost  precaution.  It  is  for  this  reason  advisable  to  use 
English  erythrole  nitrate  tablets,  each  of  which  contains 
0.03  gram  (^i  gr.)  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  a  little 
chocolate.  One  or  two  tablets  represent  a  dose,  which 
suffices  in  ordinary  cases,  but  may,  if  required,  be  re- 
peated after  the  lapse  of  4  to  6  hours. 


TOOTH  W.\SH  TABLETS: 

Heliotropin o.Ol  gm. 

Saccharin 0.01  gm. 

Salicylic  acid   0.01  gm. 

-Menthol i.oo  gm. 

Sugar  of  milk 5.00  gm. 

Spirit  of  rose,   sufficient. 
Make  into  100  tablet  triturates.     The  tablets  mav  be 
colored  red  with  cosine,  green  with  chlorophvl,  or  blue 
with   indigo-carmine. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  in  Phar- 
macy held  meetings  for  examinations  on  April  20,  21  and 
22  in  its  rooms  in  the  State  House.  In  all.  45  candidates 
were  examined.  Certificates  were  granted  to  the  follow- 
lowing  named:  Edward  L.  Barrett,  Lawrence:  Frederic 
L.  Breed.  Fairhaven:  John  C.  Koane.  Milford:  Rov  D. 
Judd.  Erwin  P.  Higgins,  John  L,  McGown,  Frank  H. 
Knight,   Boston. 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  »orA,  dtspeasing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
ANor>y»nilS  COMMUNICATIONS  RBCEIVB  NO  ATTENTION. 

Unanswered  Queries. 

(R.  T.  Y.)  No  Adiliess. 

(O.  B.)  Boise,  Idaho. 

(C.  &  B.)  Morsanfiold.  Ky. 

See  rules  at  the  top  of  this  column  for  the  conduct  of 
this  department.  Queries  fruiu  anonymous  correspond- 
ents receive  no  attention.  Neither  have  others  than  sub- 
scribers and  subscribers'  clerks  any  claims  upon  it.  To 
receive  attention  here  clerks  not  subscribers  must  give 
their  employers'  names  fiith  their  rei^uests  for  inform.i- 
tion. 


Formula  Wanted. 
(E.  W.  C.)  Cooper's  drops. 


Registering  Trademarks. 

(L.  D.)  See  this  jnurual,  .March  11,  1897,  page  303. 


Ice  Cream  from  Milk. 

(W.    .^.   H.t   See   formulas  on  page   513,   last   week's 
issile. 


Oil  of  Stott.. 

(L.  ('.  M.)  "Oil  of  Stone"  is  an  nld  name  for  crude  pe- 
troleum. 


Coloring  Benzine  with  Tincture  of  lodloe. 

George  J.  Durlpiii.  I'h.  G..  I'lymouth.  I'a.,  rcjiorts  that 
he  has  found  tincture  of  iodine  a  satisfactory  substance 
for  coloring  benzine.  He  says  none  of  the  ordinary  ani- 
line dyes  produces  the  desired  results. 


"Oil  Ansenai"     What  Is  It? 

(W.  C.  T.t  wants  infurMi.itinn  rrganling  the  identity 
of  "oil  ansenui"  in  the  fullnwing  prescription  for  a  lini- 
ment.    Who  can  give  ilV 

Oil  gaultheria, 

Lin.  saponis. 

Chloroform. 

Oil  ansenni. 


Eqaatorlus  Garclana. 

(R.  H.  K.I  "Equatorius  Garciaiia"  (this  journal,  April 
1(5,  page  488.)  is  not  Garcinia  Morella,  natural  order, 
Guttiferje,  growing  in  the  equatorial  regions,  etc.,  as 
you  remark,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  intended  for  Equatoria 
garcinia,  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Thompson.  Washington,  D. 
C.  informs  us  is  the  botanical  name  given  to  condurango 
by  its  original  exploiters  in  this  country  in  the  sixties. 
See  this  journal,  .\pril  30,  189(5,  page  552. 


Violet  Water. 

a.  L.  R.  M.) 

1.)  Extract  violet  (from  pomade) 2  fl.  ounces 

Extract  cassia  (from  pomade) 6  fl.  drams 

Spirit  of  rose 6  fl.  drams 

Cologne  spirit  1  pint 

2.)   Extract  violet  (from  pomadel SQ.  drams 

Extract  cassia  (from  pomadei 8  fl.  drams 

Spirit  of  rose  4  fl.  drams 

'Tincture  Florentine  orris 4  ft.  drams 

Coloene  spirit  1  pint 


Dental  Obtuadeat. 

(J.  R.  K.,1  The  preparation  you  name  is  a  proprietary 
one,  and  we  know  nothing  of  its  composition.  In  1893 
Prof.  S.  P.  Sadtler,  of  I'hiladelphia  analyzed  a  number 
of  proprietary  dental  aniestheties  (this  journal,  Oct.  1, 
1893,  page  298),  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  he 
found   to   contain  0.20  to  5.68  per   cent,   of  anhydrous 


cocaine  hydrochlorate.  All  but  two  of  the  preparations 
examined  he  reported  to  contain  carbolic  acid. 

Aqua  Vltae;  Hematls. 

(10.  .1.  II.)  V.  Freiitz,  pharmacist  at  311  Seventh  ave- 
nue, this  city,  says  that  "hematis"  occurring  in  the  pre- 
scription submitted  by  you  ^this  journal,  last  issue,  page 
513,)  is  natural  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  reddish  brown  or 
blood  red  color,  and  it  is  found  in  the  trade  in  long, 
square  pieces  and  in  powder.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  and 
in  veterinary  practice,  the  French  name  being  "hema- 
tite" and   the  German  "Miitsd'in." 

Perfumed  Witch  Hazel. 
(.1.  M.  W.)   The  following  may  be  used  as  a  face  lo- 
tion by  barbers: 

(1)  Spirit  of  lavender 1  ounce 

Rose  water  li  ounces 

Distilled  extract  witch  hazel,  enough  to 

make 1(5  ounces 

(2)  Glycerine 3  ounces 

( )raiigi'  flower  water 5  ounces 

Distilled  extract  witch  hazel,  enough  to 

make 10  ounces 

Of  course,  the  iierfume  may  be  altered  to  suit  the 
taste. 

Elixir  ot  Hypophosphltes  with  Quinine   and  Strychalne    Hypo- 
phosphites. 

(R.  .1.  S.(  Try  the  foil,, wing; 

(Juinine.  alkalniil 1(J  grains 

Strychnine,  alkaloid    V.-  grain 

Dilute  hypophosphorous  acid,  N.  F..  .15  minims 
Elixir     hypophosphltes.     N.     F., 

enough  to  make Ifl  fl.  duuccs 

Dissolve  the  alkaloids  in  the  dilute  hypophosphorous 
acid  with  a  little  water,  and  add  the  elixir  of  hypophos- 
phltes. One  fluid  dram  of  this  elixir  ciuitains  %  grain 
quinine  hypophosphite,  l-2.5(5th  grain  strychnine,  hypo- 
phosjihite,  about  3  grains  of  calcium  hypophosiihite.  ami 
1  grain  each  of  sodium  and  potassium  liypnphosiihite. 

Teaspoonfuls  and  Teaspoonstul 

(R.  .T.  S.)  writes:  "Kindly  state  which  of  the  two  sen- 
tences iire  ( '?)  correct — two  teasiioonfuls  every  four  hours, 
or  two  teaspooiisful  every  four  hours."  Our  correspond- 
ent seems  to  lie  floundering  somewhat  in  the  sea  of  gram- 
matical construction,  else  he  woulil  hardly  use  a  plural 
verb  (arc)  in  a  sentence  having  a  singular  subject  (which! 
any  more  than  would  he  ask  the  plural  of  "teaspoonful." 
We  would  inform  him,  however,  that  the  sentence,  "two 
teaspoonfuls  every  four  hours,"  is  correct,  "teaspoon- 
fuls" being  the  plural  of  "teaspoonful."  A  teaspoonful 
is  the  (juantity  of  any  substance  a  teaspoon  will  hold. 
Two  teaspoonfuls  stand  for  a  certain  measured  quantity 
and  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  number  of  tea- 
spoons used  in  the  measuring  operation. 

Compouad  Syrup  of  Phosphates. 

(B.  A.  L.)  A  clear,  transparent,  amber-colored  syrup 
cannot  be  dispensed  from  the  following  prescription: 

Phosphoric   acid 1(5  grains 

Potassium  phosphate 1'2  grains 

Magnesium  phosphate 8  grains 

Calcium  phosphate 6  grains 

Iron  phosphate    8  grains 

(iuinine  hydrochlorate 2  grains 

Strychnine    1/15  grain 

Syrup,   enough   to   make 1  ounce 

The  principal  difficulty  is  that  caused  by  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  iron  salt  with  phosphoric  acid.  At  best  the 
formula  is  not  a  practical  one.  A  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion of  this  character  is  the  compound  syrup  of  phos- 
phates of  the  National  Formulary,  revised  edition. 


Tooth    Wash. 

(C.  B.  M.)  Commenting  upon  your  formula  for  tooth 
wash,  this  journal,  April  22.  page  482,  John  von  Rohe, 
Winona,  Minn.,  says  if  you  will  use  1%  ounces  pure  fas- 
tile  soap  (costing  about  2(5  to  28  cents  per  pound  by 
the  case),  shave  it  fine,  add  it  to  boiling  water,  stir  with 
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a  glass  rod  until  a  solid  mass  of  foam  is  produced,  then 
adding  to  the  soap  niixtuiv  ihi^  remaining  ingredients  you 
will  have  no  trouble  with  the  formation  of  a  "hard  gel- 
atinous mass."   Thus  revised  your  formula  will  read: 

Castile  soap,  fresh  shavings IV::  ounees 

tilyeerine ■*  ounces 

Aleohol 0  ounces 

Water    •!  ounees 

Oil  peppermint  -0  minims 

Oil  wiutergrcen   30  minims 

Oil  cloves  1"  minims 

Extract  vanilla   k'  ounce 

Worm  Syrup. 

(G.  M.  R.)  Tvy  the  following.  We  cannot  give  the 
formula  for  the  proprietary  article: 

{1)  Santonin 30  grains 

Oil  sassafras 4  mmims 

Alcohol -'  -•  ounces 

Fluid  extract  pink  met 2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  ilanddioii 1   ounce 

Fluid  extract  golden  seal ',2  ounce 

Molasses,  enough  to  make '!  ounces 

i2)  Fluid  extract  spigelia J  ounces 

Fluid   extract   senna 3  ounces 

( )il  anise 10  drops 

Oil  carawav   10  drops 

Simple  syrup S  ounces 

Dose,  1  or  more  teaspoonfuls  at  intervals  until  purg- 
ing commences. 

Some  other  formulas  are  given  in  this  journal,  Aug. 
20,  1896,  page  240. 

Camphor  Cream  tor  Barbers'  Use. 
(.T.  H.   W.) 

<1)  Gum  tragacanth   1  dram 

Glycerin Vj  ounce 

Caiiiphor  water,  enough  to  make S  ounces 

Soak  the  gum  tragacanth  in  four  or  six  ounces  of  cam- 
phor water,  which  should  be  freshly  prepared.  Add  the 
glycerin  and  enough  camphor  water  to  make  the  whole 
measure  S  Huid  ounces. 

(2|  Quince    seed    1   dram 

Hot  water   14  ounces 

Borax 1  dram 

Glycerine -  ounces 

Spirit  of  camphor 1  ounce 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 10  drops 

Macerate  the  quince  seed  for  several  hours  with  the 
water:  strain,  add  the  glycerin,  and  iu  the  mixture  dis- 
solve the  borax.  Dissolve  the  oil  in  the  spirit  of  cam- 
phor and  gradually  add  to  it  the  mucilage  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. 

Fllterlag  Bay  Rum. 
(H.)  We  cannot  understand  what  caused  your  prepara- 
tion of  bay  rum  to  deposit  a  sediment  upon  standing 
and  after  filtration  unless  it  is  that  you  have  used  two 
little  alcohol.  Bay  rum  to  "stand  up"  well  and  remain 
transparent  should  contain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  al- 
cohol, although  it  is  often  made  with  a  less  amount.  We 
suggest  you  make  up  your  preparation,  allow  it  to  stand 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  filter  in  a  well  covered 
funnel  through  magnesium  carbonate,  previously  rubbed 
into  a  paste  with  a  little  alcohol. 

A  cheap  article  which  has  given  satisfaction  is  this 
one: 

Oil  of  bay IVi  drams 

Oil  of  pimento 4.5      minims 

Acetic  ether \^'2  drams 

Alcohol Z'-      a.  ounces 

Water 32       fl.  ounces 

Mix  the  oils  and  ether  with  the  alcohol,  add  the  water, 
allow  to  stand  .several  days,  and  filter  through  magne- 
sium carbonate. 

Pharmacists  and  the  Ralaes  Law. 

(G.  R.1  The  possession  of  a  .*.j  prescription  license  as 
provided  in  the  recently  amended  Raines  Excise  law, 
allows  you  to  sell  liquors  (bottled  goods  not  excepted  I 
only  upon  the  written  prescription  of  a  regularly  licensed 
physician.      You  may  sell    alcohol,  except    during    pro- 


hibited hours  (from  1  A.  M.  to  5  A.  M.,  and  on  Sundays). 
Here  is  the  text  of  the  amendment  in  full: 

Scciion  II.,  Subdivision  3. — I'pon  the  business  of  traf- 
ficking in  liquors  by  a  clul.v  licensed  pharniaiisl,  which 
liquors  can  only  be  sold  upon  the  written  prescription  of 
a  regularly  licensed  physician,  signed  by  such  physician, 
which  prescription  shall  state  the  date  of  the  prcscrii)- 
tion,  the  name  of  the  pi'rsoii  for  whom  in'cscribed.  and 
shall  be  preserved  b.v  the  vender,  pasted  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  be  but  once  filled,  and  which  li<i- 
uors  shall  not  be  drunk  on  the  premises  where  sold,  or  in 
any  outbuilding,  yard,  booth  or  garden  appertaining 
thereto  or  connected  therewith,  there  is  assessed  an  ex- 
cise tax  to  be  paid  by  such  duly  licensed  pharmacist  or 
the  corporation,  association  or  coiiartnership  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  engaged  in  such  trallic,  and  for  each 
such  place  where  such  trafHc  is  carried  on  by  such  phar- 
macist, or  by  such  corporation,  association  or  copartner- 
ship of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 
The  holder  of  a  liquor  tax  certificate  umler  this  subdivis- 
ion may  sell  alcohol,  to  be  used  for  medicinal,  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  purposes,  without  a  prescription,  except 
during  prohibited  hours. 

Add  Phosphate  from  Glacial  Phosphoric  Acid. 

iW.  A.  H.I  A  dilute  solutimi  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  prepared  after  the  formula  of  the  National  For- 
mulary. As  you  are  probably  aware,  glacial  phosphoric 
acid  was  introduced  into  the  phanuacopa'ia  of  ISGO  as  a 
source  from  which  the  medicinal  acid  might  be  obtained. 
The  process  followed  was: 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid   1  tr.  ounce 

Nitric  acid    40  grains 

Distilled  water sntficient 

Dissolve  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid  in  three  fluid  ounces 
of  water,  add  the  nitric  acid,  and  boil  until  a  syrupy  liq- 
uid is  left,  to  which  sutfieient  water  is  to  be  added  to 
make  it  measure  12Vo  fluid  ounces.  The  product  pre- 
pared by  this  process  is  no  longer  oflicial.  Dilute  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  may,  perhaps,  be  used  as  "acid  phos- 
phate" for  dispensing  at  the  soda  fountain,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  dispensers  prefer  the  solution  of  acid  phosphates 
of  the  National  Formulary.  Regarding  the  therapeutics 
of  glacial  phosphoric  acid  we  would  refer  ,vou  to  one  of 
the  dispensatories. 

Glycerin,  Alcohol  aad  Water  as  a  LInimeat. 
(T.  P.  A.  K.)  A  mixture  of  glycerin,  alcohol  and  water 
is  seldom  used  as  a  liniment,  and  we  know  of  no  definite 
proportions  for  making  such  a  combination.  Mixtures  of 
alcohol  and  water  in  varying  proportions  are  used  some- 
times for  rubbing  one's  muscles  after  arduous  exertion, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  glycerin  is  added  to  them.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  toilet  lotions  are  frequently  made  by  di- 
luting glycerin  with  water  or  with  mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water  as  in  the  following: 

Glycerin  Lotion. 

Glycerin   2  ounces 

Water   2  ounces 

Alcohol   2  ounces 

Perfume  if  desired. 

Here  is  a  formula  for  an  application  for  muscular 
lameness: 

Glycerin    10  parts 

Water    20  parts 

Alcohol    70  parts 

In  your  future  communications  please  give  us  your  em- 
ployer's name  and  address  as  we  notice  your  name  is  not 
on  our  list  of  subscribers. 

Manjst  Liniment. 

iF.  D.  B.)  Mange  in  horses,  cattle  and  dogs  results 
from  the  attack  of  minute  acari,  which  cause  much 
itching  and  heat,  accompanied  with  scurviness  and  bald- 
ness of  the  skin.  The  treatment  consists,  first  iu  destroy- 
ing the  acari,  and  second  in  absolute  cleanliness  of  the 
parts  affected.  According  to  "Veterinary  Counter  Prac- 
tice" no  better  preparation  for  horses  or  cattle  will  be 
fovtnd  than  the  following,  which  may  be  applied  twice  a 
day  for  a  short  time  and  afterwards  once  a  day: 
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Sulphur  vivum f  oumes 

r.iwdvitMl  white  helleborf 1  ouuci- 

Turpeiniiio  1  '<■  •*  oun.es 

I.insced  oil.  eu<m(;h  to  make -4  ounces 

Wliiu  !i  milder  treatment  is  re<iuired.  partieularly  for 
dogs,  mercurial  ointment,  or  sulphur  ointment,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur,  tar,  and  linseed  oil  may  be  tried. 

The  Era  Formulary  ji'ves  the  followiut'  formulas  under 
"Mange  I>otiou": 

(1)   White  hellebore    -,  ounces 

Tobacco •:  ounces 

■\y .,„,,. 3  pints 

Boil,  strain,  and  add  whin  cold  a  pint  of  fresh  lime 
water. 

(2)  Boil  4  ounces  of  white  hellebore  in  3  pints  of  water 
to  2  pints,  add  2  drams  corrosive  sublimate  previously 
dissolved  in  3  drams  of  muriatic  acid. 

(3)  Boil  2  ounces  of  tobacco  in  a  quart  of  water;  strain 
and  add  common  salt  3  ounces,  soap  2  ounces. 

(4)  Acid  nitrate  of  mercury  2  drams,  distilled  water 
16  ounces. 

Shampoo  Paste. 

(H.  M.  W.) 

(1)  Castile  soap,  white 4  ounces 

Curd  .soap,  powder 2  ounces 

I'otassium  carbonate  1  ounce 

Honey 1  ounce 

Perfume  to  suit. 

Make  a  homogenous  paste  by  heating  with  a  sufiScient 
(juantity  of  water. 

(2)  White  castile  soap,  in  shavings 2  ounces 

Ammonia  water 2  fl.  ounces 

Bay  rum,  or  cologne  water 1  fi.  ounce 

Glvcerine  1  «■  o^uce 

Water 12  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water,  by  means  of  heat; 
when  nearly  cold,  stir  in  the  other  ingredients. 

(3)  Anminnia  water 3  fl.  drams 

Cologne  water 3  fl.  drams 

Alcohol o  fl.  ounces 

AVater 0  A-  ounces 

Whites  of  egg,  as  many  as  desired. 

The  whites  of  egg  (about  two)  are  thoroughly  beaten 
up  previous  to  being  mixed  with  the  water  and  water 
of  ammonia;  the  remaining  ingredients  are  added  in 
their  order  and  the  whole  stirred  briskly. 

(4)  Borax 2  ounces 

Glycerin 1  fl.  ounce 

Rum 10  fl.  ounces 

Bay  rum   10  fl.  ounces 

Whites  of  egg 2 

Incorporate  the  boras  in  tine  powder  with  the  glycerin 
and  add  the  bay  rum  and  rum  gradually  and  with  con- 
stant stirring  to  the  mixture.  The  previously  well 
beaten  white  of  egg  is  added  last,  and  the  whole  stirred 
thoroughly  until  an  even  mixture  results. 


neuth  makes  it  look  very  much  lighter.  (5)  Take  the 
washed  print,  trim  to  the  desired  size  and  shape  (which 
can  be  done  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  while  still  wet), 
and  lay  face  down,  in  its  place,  on  the  watch  ease.  I'lace 
a  piece  of  clean  blotting  pa|ier  on  the  print  and  press  it 
with  the  finger  into  good  contact  with  the  watch  case, 
taking  c;ire  that  the  blotting  paper  does  not  slip  and 
tear  the  i)rint.  Then  put  a  weight  on  the  picture,  and 
set  aside  to  dry.  The  watch  case  must  be  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  oil  and  grease,  or  the  print  will  not  ad- 
here. (0)  When  the  print  is  dry,  pour  hot  water  (almost 
boiling)  on  it  till  the  paper  begins  to  blister.  Then,  with 
the  point  of  a  pin,  lift  one  corner  of  the  paper,  which 
can  be  easily  pulled  off,  leaving  a  lilm  on  the  watch  case. 
Itub  the  film  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  and  warm  water 
till  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  set  aside  to  dry.  (7)  Take 
the  picture  when  dry.  and  varnish  with  some  good  nega- 
tive varnish  and  keep  free  from  dust  till  it  is  perfectly 
hard.     The  picture  is  then  finished. 

Setdlltz  Salts  Coataialag  Magoeslum  Sulphate. 

(.1.  F.  B.)  An  eft'ervesciug  powder  containing  magne- 
sium sulphate  may  be  made  after  the  general  formula 
of  the  National  Formulary  for  eB:ervescent  powders.  (See 
that  work,  revised  edition,  page  110.)  Here  are  some 
other  formulas: 

(1)  Magnesium  sulphate,  crystal 2.")      ounces 

Sodium  bicarbonate 18      ounces 

Tartaric    acid   9K'  ounces 

Citric  acid    <5Vi  ounces 

Sugar 514  ounces 

Dry  the  magnesiium  salt  at  a  temperature  of  about  55° 
C.  ui'itil  it  has  lost  nearly  one-fourth  (23  per  cent.)  of  its 
weight;  powder  the  product,  and  mix  with  the  sugar 
and  other  ingredients  all  in  fine  powder.  Then  granulate 
the  mixture  by  the  heat  irethod. 

(2)  Bicarbonate  of  soda 17  ounces 

Tartaric  acid  13  ounces 

Citric  acid   2  ounces 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  (dried) 1  ounce 

Sugar    1%  pounds 

(3)  Bicarbonate  of  sodium 14  ounces 

Tartaric  acid   13  ounces 

Chlorate  of  potassium V2  ounce 

Sulphate  of  magnesium,  dried 2  ounces 

Sugar 2  pounds 

Mix  and  pass  through  a  dry  sieve.  Preserve  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles. 

Effervescing  Saline. 

(4)  Sodium   bicarbonate, 
I'otassiura  bitartrate. 
Magnesium  sulphate. 
Magnesium  citrate  (effervescing), 
Sugar,  in  powder,  of  each,  equal  parts. 
Flavoring,  as  desired. 

Dry  each  of  the  ingredients  separately,  then  mix,  and 
preserve  in  stoppered  bottles. 


Pictures  oa  Watch  Cases. 

(G.  B.)  AVe  can  give  you  but  little  assistance  in  this 
direction.  Several  manufacturers  to  whom  we  have  ap- 
plied for  information  say  that  more  than  one  process  is 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  work,  but  they  are  trade  secrets, 
the  details  of  which  are  carefully  guarded.  However, 
here  is  a  "film"  process  taken  from  Anthony's  Photo- 
graphic Bulletin  (1892):  (1)  Make  the  negative  on  a  trans- 
parent film  in  the  ordinary  way.  as  a  glass  negative  will 
give  a  reversed  image  when  finished.  |2)  Lay  a  piece  of 
clean  glass  in  the  printing  frame  and  place  the  film  on  it 
with  the  film  side  down.  (3)  Take  a  piece  of  transferro- 
type  paper  about  the  size  of  the  desired  picture  and  lay 
it  on  the  negative.  Then  expose  to  lamplight  for  from  5 
to  25  seconds,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative. 
(4)  Develop  with  either  ferrous  oxalate  or  eiko.  cum  hy- 
dro. Then  fix  and  wash  in  the  ordinary  way,  taking 
care  there  is  no  alum  in  any  of  the  solutions.  This  will 
give  a  reversed  positive.  The  print  should  be  consider- 
ably darker  than  the  ordinary  bromide  print,  as,  when  it 
is  transferred  to  the  watch  case,  the  shining  metal  under- 


A  prominent  cutter  in  a  western  city  buys  space  in 
the  newspapers  for  an  advertisement  reading 

The   likes  to  encourage  honest    endeavor    in 

aspiring  youth,  and  cheerfully  gives  this  free  advertise- 
ment to  its  late  chief  prescription  clerk,  Mr 

Who  has  recently  purchased and 

who  probably  thinks,  like  other  druggists,  that  he  "can't 

afford  to  advertise."     Mr is  a  most  competent 

pharmacist  and  a  gentleman,  and  we  cheerfully  eoin- 
mend  him  to  our  friends  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
new  store.  His  two  years'  association  with  a  REAL 
Drug  Store  has  been  a  valuable  apprenticeship,  and  he 
can  be  relied  upon. 

■THERE'S  ROOM  ENOUGH  FOR  AI,I,." 

This  is  philanthropy,  sure  enough. 

The  22d  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  will  be  held  at  Macon  on  the  18th  and 
10th  of  May.  It  hAs  been  ten  years  since  the  associa- 
tion luet  in  Macon,  and.  says  the  secretary,  "we  intend 
to  make  this  the  very  best  and  most  profitable  meeting 
of  them  all.  We  have  not  less  than  .$4()0  worth  of  prizes, 
that  will  be  offered  in  two  dozen  different  pleasing  con- 
tests that  we  have  made  a  part  of  our  programme.  The 
railroad  commissioners  have  granted  a  rate  of  one  cent 
per  mile  returning,  if  full  fare  is  paid  going  from  any 
point  in  the  State.  AThen  you  purchase  your  ticket  to 
Macon,  ask  ticket  agent  for  a  certificate,  which  when 
liroperly  signed  by  the  secretary,  will  secure  for  you  the 
reduced  fare." 
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2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


Vol.  L,  1887 $3.00  Vol.  IX..  Jan.- June,  1S93.. 

Vol.  II.,  1888 3.00  Vol.  X.,  July-Dec,  1893... 

Vol.  III.,  1889 3.00  Vol.  XI.,  Jan.-June,  1894.. 

Vol.  IV..  1890 3.00  Vol.  XII..  July-Dec,  1894 

Vol.  v.,  Jan.-June,  1691...     - 

Vol.  VJ.,  July-Dec.  1891. . 
Vol.  VII.,  Jan.-June,  1892. 
Vol.  VIII.,  July-Dec,  1892 


2.50  Vol.  XIII.,  Jan.-June,  1895. 

2..-.0  Vol.  XIV.,  July- Dec,  1893. 

2  50  Vol.  XV.,  Jan.-June,  1896.. 

2.50  Vol.  XVI.,  July-Dec.  1896. 


For    the    convenience    of    subscribers    who    preserve 

their  copies  of  The 
Era,  we  furnish  a 
useful  binder  which 
will  hold  the  copies 
for  six  months  (1 
Vol.),  with  the  adver- 
tisements, or  the  text 
pages  only,  for  an  en- 
tire year. 

The  "Era  Binder," 
75  cents  per  copy, 
post  paid.  To  foreign 
countries,   $1.00. 


Punish  the  Scoundrels. 

A  well-known  lawyer  of  this  city  in  convers.Ttion  with 
a  represeutiitive  of  this  paper  recently  complained  that 
lUiiiuifacturers  of  druggists'  sundries  and  proprietary 
medicines  were  strangely  lenient  to  swindlers.  He  said 
that  manufacturers  of  other  lines  of  goods  than  those  in- 
tended for  the  drug  trade  often  made  it  a  point  to  pursue 
and  punish  any  man  or  set  of  men  who  secured  their 
goods  through  fraud,  and  the  result  was  that  such  houses 
became  known  to  the  swindling  fraternity  and  were  let 
severely  alone.  In  the  drug  trade  his  experience  had 
been  that  the  victims  preferred  to  pocket  their  losses 
and  swallow  their  chagrin. 

The  columns  of  the  Era  of  late  have  shown  that  in 
drug  circles  there  are  exceptions  to  the  lawyer's  rule. 
Mr.  Fraser  is  spending  time  and  money  to  run  to  earth 
a  couple  of  would-be  blackmailers  in  Cincinnati.  He  said 
to  a  friend,  who  called  upon  him  recently,  that  the  ac- 
tual cost  in  money  of  these  prosecutions  had  exceeded 
many  times  the  ^2,000  bribe  demanded  of  him,  rjut  he 
did  not  regret  the  expense.  He  said  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  more  attempts  at  blackmail  in  Ohio  for 
some  time,  and  in  the  long  run  the  reflex  efifect  on  his 
own  business  would  be  a  good  one,  for  every  honest  man 
would  sympathize  with  him  in  his  fight  against  rascality. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  faith  to  believe  that  "there  is  that 
that  scattereth  and  yet  iuereaseth."  but  the  maxim  is 
often  verified.  A  weak  man  would  pay  out  $2,000  rather 
than  go  to  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a  battle  at 
law.  He  would  look  at  it  in  the  cold  commercial  light  of. 
debit  and  credit  and  take  the  cheaper  course.  But  there 
is  a  higher  law  that  operates  in  commerce  as  elsewhere. 
The  weak  man's  reputation  would  be  marred  intangibly. 
Other  swindlers  and  blackmailers  would  smell  him  out 
as  if  by  instinct.  In  the  long  run.  being  conscienceless 
himself,  he  would  become  a  prey  for  the  conscienceless, 
and  his  goods  would  suffer  in  reputation  likewise.  By 
taking  the  bold  course,  Mr.  Fraser  has  certified  un- 
mistakably to  the  general  public  that  he  himself  is  an 
honest  man  and  that  his  medicines  are  pure.  He  defies 
investigation.  He  has  made  his  name  a  terror  to  black- 
mailers and  it  is  sate  to  predict  that  he  will  never  have 
to  go  through  sucii  another  experience  as  long  as  he 
lives. 

This  spirit  is  admirable,  and  if  there  were  more  of  it 
in  all  lines  of  business  these  gangs  of  commercial  high- 
waymen would  be  swept  out  of  existence  in  short  order. 
We  are  unable  to  decide  whether  the  drug  trade  is  any 
worse  than  other  trades  in  this  regard.  Probably  most 
business  men  think  twice  before  sending  good  money  af- 
ter bad,  as  is  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  punish  male- 
factors. But  therein  lies  the  security  of  the  malefactors. 
There  are  scores  of  letters  on  file  in  the  office  of  this 
paper  exposing  the  practices  of  the  Gerrishes,  Croshers, 
Schencks  and  others,  and  the  usual  request  of  the  writ- 
ers is,  "Please  do  not  mention  my  name."  If  the  vic- 
tims of  these  "brokers"  would  contribute  only  a  small 
sum  each,  and  then  come  out  openly  and  tell  what  they 
know.it  seems  as  if  the  whole  conspiracy  might  be  broken 
up.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  caught  by  a  sharper  some- 
times. On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  a  sign  of  a  large  and 
growing  business.    Besides  that,  it  pays  to  have  the  rep- 
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utation  of  being  a  bad  man  for  blacUmailcrs  and  swin- 
dlers to  tackle.  Tlic  drug  trade  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  reputation  among  such  gentry  of  being  "Easy  Fruit." 
Prosecute  them  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  every  time 
chance  offers,  and  in  the  long  run  it  will  pay  you.  The 
public  loves  to  see  scoundrels  punished. 


Parasites  of  the  Drug  Trade. 

Readers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  often  save  many 
times  the  price  of  the  sub.seription  by  the  warnings  con- 
tained in  almost  every  issue  against  frauds,  dead  beats, 
swindlers  and  other  pests  of  the  business  community. 
Within  the  last  year  the  Era  has  saved  to  retail  druggists 
many  thousands  of  dollars  by  preventing  them  from  sub- 
scribing to  the  stock  of  the  Universal  Trade  Association. 
Another  swindling  concern  which  also  holds  forth  in 
I>etroit  has  been  exposed  in  the  Era.  This  is  the  Ameri- 
can Drug  Company,  which  collects  fees  from  drug  clerks 
who  arc  out  of  work,  but  fails  to  find  them  the  promised 
positions.  Dr.  Ferd.  Rutland,  of  Chicago,  who  posed  as 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Eclectic  Medical  College,  was 
thoroughly  exposed  by  the  Era.  his  business  being  to  sell 
bogus  diplomas  to  ambitious  druggists  and  others  who 
desire  to  practice  luedieine. 

Lesser  swindlers  ex[iosed  in  the  Era  have  been  such 
men  as  George  Brouson.  who  visits  the  retail  druggists 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  West  Virginia,  pretending  to  be  a 
drummer  for  McKesson  &  Robbius.  C.  C.  Kemp  is 
another  such  swindler,  who  has  operated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  Washington,  D.  C.  pretending  to  represent 
the  Kellar  Pharmacal  Company  of  Baltimore. 

Similar  swindlers  to  those  just  named,  but  operating 
on  a  larger  .scale,  are  Charles  W.  Ilayward.  who  pre- 
tended to  represent  Smith.  Kline  &  French  Co..  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  who  succeeded  in  borrowing  money  from  a 
number  of  firms  in  New  York  City  who  sold  goods  to 
Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co.  J.  Jacobs  and  John  R. 
Hicks,  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  man.  hailing 
from  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  also  been  exposed  in  the  Era. 
having  swindled  a  number  of  New  York  jewelers  and 
wholesale  druggists,  and  continuing  his  operations  in 
various  States  South  and  West,  at  the  expense  of  retail- 
ers as  well  as  wholesalers. 

The  manufacturing  trade  has  a  special  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  painstaking  investigation  of  a  large 
number  of  brokerage  and  commission  houses  in  New 
Y'ork  City  and  elsewhere,  which  were  accustomed  to  or- 
der goods  on  credit,  liut  never  to  pay  for  them.  Best 
known  in  this  group,  the  members  of  which  are  believed 
to  be  confederates,  is  Henry  P.  Crosher,  of  168  Green- 
wich street,  son  of  James  Crosher.  who  served  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  copyright  belonging  to 
John  Wyeth,  of  Philadelphia,  as  has  already  been  stated 
in  the  Era.  A  former  partner  of  his.  who  now  operates 
under  his  own  name,  at  the  corner  of  Greenwich  and 
Cortlandt  streets,  is  F.  L.  Gerrish,  who  was  first  exposed 
in  these  columns  as  an  officer  in  the  defunct  Perrine 
Drug  Company,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Vesey  Im- 
port and  Export  Company,  also  defunct.  Gerrish  had 
formerly  conducted  a  store  at  Fourteenth  and  Hudson 
streets,  in  the  name  of  Willard  B.  Ellison  &  Co.,  de- 
funct, which  was  succeeded  by  Wm.  H.  Sampson  &  Co.. 
of  15  Dey  street,  afterward  as  41  Dey  street,  also  de- 
funct. After  the  exposure  Gerrish  opened  a  store  at  440 
Greenwich  street,  which  he  was  forced  to  sell,  when 
again  exposed,  to  J.  D.  Turner.  After  Turner's  business 
was  shown  up  in  the  Era  he  moved  hastily  to  517  Green- 
wich street. 

F.  L.  Schenck  was  another  bogus  drug  broker  and 
commission  merchant  whose  business  was  broken  up  by 
the  Era.  He  moved  from  ?<o  Frankfort  street,  and  kept 
shady  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  he  blossomed  out 
ujider  the  nom  de  plume  of  C.  Johnson,  at  125  Elm' 
street. 


Henry  V.  Myers,  of  Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
street,  conducted  a  retail  drug  store  in  his  wife's  name 
as  a  blind,  but  was  really  in  the  business  of  '"wholesale 
connnission  merchant  and  dealer  in  druggists'  sundries." 
It  was  discovered  that  he  was  carrying  on  quite  a  large 
business,  and  dispo.sed  of  his  goods  through  Algernon 
Granville,  a  money  lender  in  the  neighborhod  of  the 
Tombs. 

Wm.  H.  Schleigh,  of  Baltimore,  was  sentenced  a  few 
months  ago  to  eighteen  months  in  the  penitentiary  for 
this  very  offense  of  ordering  goods  with  no  intention  of 
paying  for  them,  and  a  Cincinnati  gang,  consisting  of 
George  R.  Dixon.  Martin  Brockman  and  Charles  Cook, 
who  were  most  daring  in  sending  out  their  orders,  also 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  law,  as  recorded  in  the  columns 
of  the  Era. 

The  latest  gang  to  recive  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Era  is  that  of  which  William  .T.  Hazard  was  the  head. 
Hazard  was  convicted  of  grand  larceny  in  the  second 
degree,  and  the  gang  is  now  scattered.  They  hung  out 
in  the  Downing  Building.  No.  108  Fulton  street, 
in  an  office  rented  by  William  Stoothoff;  and 
Rudolph  P.  Dotu.schke,  of  that  gang,  posed  as 
Mr.  Stoothoff's  employe.  A  Behrens.  of  99  Maiden 
Lane,  was  one  of  the  visitors  at  their  office,  and  volun- 
teered to  answer  for  the  respectability  of  the  swindlers. 
As  a  result  of  the  Era's  ex|>osure  a  saloon-keeper  got 
after  Stoothoff  for  passing  a  bad  check,  and  Domschke. 
who  has  many  creditors.  Hed  the  town. 

Two  bogus  newspaper  enterprises  which  proposed  to 
bleed  the  trade  have  also  been  shown  up  by  the  Era. 
One  of  these,  "The  Meilical  Investigator,"  of  Chicago, 
started  by  Paul  Tarbell  and  conducted  by  Albert  T. 
Armstrong,  demanded  of  manufacturers  of  medicines' 
advertisements  on  veiled  threat  of  unfavorable  criticism. 
The  other,  under  the  title  of  "The  United  States  Health. 
Reports,"  of  New  Y'ork,  conducted  l)y  a  man  named 
Greenlaw,  fooled  the  credulous  by  pretending  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  ^Government. 

The  number  of  bogus  doctors  and  fraudulent  medi- 
cine manufacturers  exposed  by  the  Era  for  the  benefit" 
of  the  general  public  and  of  the  trade  is  very  large,  but 
space  prevents  a  further  ri^sume. 

'•Benefit  of  Clergy." 

When  the  druggist  is  not  harrowed  by  excise  ques- 
tions or  worried  by  cut  rates  and  kindred  disturbing  in- 
tJuence,  the  gentle  public  usually  moves  and  seconds  the 
proposition  that  the  matter  of  Sunday  closing  be  taken 
up  for  discussion  during  the  interim.  The  druggists  of 
the  East  End,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  now  having  this  ex- 
perience. They  are  being  canvassed  by  a  committee  sent 
out  by  the  church  organizations,  but  newspaper  reports 
indicate  that  the  attempt  to  remedy  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs, which  is  deplored  as  much  by  druggists  as  by  those 
who  are  working  for  reform,  is  meeting  with  indifferent 
success.  The  reason  for  this  is  one  quite  familiar  to 
druggists.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  druggists  are  pretty 
much  like  other  people.  When  associated  together  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  an  agreement  the  same  difficulties 
beset  them  that  afflict  those  worthy  individuals  who 
make  railway  traffic  agreements  or  attempt  to  adjust  the 
output  of  steel  rails.  There  is  always  danger  of  a 
break.  In  the  case  of  the  druggist  this  pressure  is  one 
of  great  force.  That  portion  of  the  unregenerated  pub- 
lic which  clamors  for  satisfaction  of  its  desires  upon 
Sunday  is  an  overwhelming  -one  in  its  numbers.  It 
keeps  tlie  druggist  busy  guessing  as  to  tlie  classification 
of  works  of  necessity  and  the  other  kind.  He  is  becom- 
ing an  adept  at  casuistry. 

In  this  particular  instance,  however,  a  new  force  has 
been  invoked,  which  gives  peculiar  zest  to  the  situation. 
It  is  the  suggestion  that  the  movers  in  this  reform  employ 
that  most  contemptible  weapon,  the  boycott,  as  a  means 
for  aiding  the  druggists  in  keeping  in  line.    It  seems  that 
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tlioy  do  not  ask  for  coiniili'to  closing  on  Sunilny,  but  sim- 
ply during  morning  tliurcli  liours.  This  tomporizing 
policy  may  lie  but  an  entering  wedge,  suul  as  such  is  pos- 
sibly commendable  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  The 
success  of  closing  for  u  few  hours  amy  in  time  become 
the  argument  for  extension  of  the  period.  The  outcome 
of  this  Cleveland  movement,  so  far  as  a  boycott  is  con- 
cerned, which  confines  the  regular  patronage  of  church- 
goers to  druggists  who  close  on  Sundays,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest. 


^ottespaadence. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  communications  from  our  r^^'l' 
ers  on  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  ret/uesled 
to  express  their  views  ai  briefly  as  postlble.  Each  article  must 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  published  IT 
so  requested. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,   May  U. 
To  the  Editor: 

In  regard  to  the  commercial  section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
let  lis  see  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of  our  disagreeing  points: 

1.  You  desire  to  "do  everything  pussible"  to  benefit  the 
financial  and  business  condition  of  the  retail  drug  trade. 
So  do  I. 

2.  You  say  that  it  was  impossible  and  out  of  place  for 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  do  much  good  in  that  direction,  yet  you 
say  you  are  "believers  in  organizatiun  and  in  having  a 
national  association  of  retailers  to  ilo  nothing  but  con- 
sider trade  and  business  matters." 

As  to  the  first,  without  a  commercial  section,  it  "was" 
I  agree  impracticable:  w-ith  the  latter,  it  is  both  possible 
and  practicable,  especially  if  you  and  all  other  drug  jour- 
nals who  claim  to  desire  the  welfare  of  the  retailers  will 
work  as  heartil.v  in  favor  of  the  commercial  section  as 
your  "desire"  should  prompt  you  to.  A  united  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  drug  journals,  or  most  of  theui,  in  this 
behalf  would  insure  success.  It  must  not  come  in  a  day. 
Your  argument  that  trade  interests  in  different  sections 
vary  does  not  argue  against  those  non-varying  interests 
that  are  universal:  a  discriminating  knowledge  that  there 
are  such  would  coexist  with  the  knowledge  that  each 
kind  must  be  treated  separately,  afld  your  admission  that 
a  national  association  is  what  you  are  in  favor  of  is  a 
complete  backdown  and  !idmission  that  there  must  be 
some  common  commercial  interests  for  which  you  advo- 
cate a  national  association.  As  to  this  national  asso- 
ciation, whether  it  should  be  a  new  organization  or  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  those  who  realize 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  live  druggists  to  go  to  meetings 
must  admit  that  the  live  druggists  now  attending  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  meeting  cannot  afford  to  attend  still  another 
meeting  and  loss  of  time:  and  yet  this  one  body  can 
easier  be  the  center  of  attraction  for  all  classes  of  discus- 
sion— educational,  pharmaceutical,  or  business — than  a 
new  one. 

Every  State  association  and  city  association  now  loyal 
to  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  sending  representatives  could  and 
would  enthusiastically  send  more  delegates  to  their  busi- 
ness or  commercial  section,  and  make  it  a  success,  if 
urged  to  do  so,  whereas  they  will  scarcely  aid  a  new  or- 
ganization. Now  let  us  see  how  much  you  can  do  for 
such  a  result?  What  drug  journals  will  be  the  true 
friend  of  the  retailer?  Don't  all  speak  at  once!  I  am 
afraid  in  the  prolonged  silence,  I  will  have  to  say  with 
Miles  Standish,  after  his  appeal  to  .lohu  Aldeu,  his 
friend  (?h  "If  you  wcnild  have  a  thing  well  done,  you 
must  do  it  yourself."  The  signs  of  the  times  need  not  be 
studied,  but  the  war  is  on  in  earnest!  Cit.v  after  cit.v  is 
in  revolution,  and  you  journals  are  asleep  to  the  fact! 
Every  cit.v  will  soon  have  its  local  organization  and  local 
pharmaceutical  and  proprietar.v  goods  advertised  in  their 
local  papers,  and  their  drug  store  windows  ablaze  with 
iheir  own  advertised  goods,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  traitor 
sarsaparilla  and  pills  and  plasters.  It  will  cost  us  less 
to  advertise  and  catch  the  public  ear  and  eye  than  it 
does  the  proprietor.  The  cutter— well,  ho  will  also  sell 
his  own  stuli,  and  do  as  man.v  of  them  are  doing  now, 
offer  a  premium  to  the  clerks  who  sell  his  own  instead  of 
the  thing  called  for— siimething  which  the  true  pharma- 
cist will  not  stoop  to  do! 

The  drug  journals  have  seen  pharmacists  as  a  class 
suffer  abuse  as  substitutcrs  without  raising  their  voice 
against  the  insult  to  pharmacy — merel.v  because  perhaps 
the  advertisers  were  backing  the  contemptible  libel,  and 
all  of  them  mum  as  a  clam!  The  pretended  friendship 
of  the  pharmaceutical  press  has  a  prett.y  gilt  edge  to  it — 
but   the   real   stuff  isn't   there. 

NATHAX  ROSEWATER,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  FROM  THE  DRUOQIST'S  STAND- 
POINT. 

Ky  JAMES  A.  ROBIXSOX,  M.  IJ..  Pawtucket.  K.  I.* 
{Concludud  frjm  p.  640,  Ma;/  U,) 

IV.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  prescription. 

Next  comes  the  most  vital  cause  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  physician  and  the  druggist,  viz,,  the  prescrip- 
tion and  the  abuses  which  arise  from  both  parties. 

When  a  physician  writes  a  prescription  he  should  re- 
menrbcr  that  he  is  putting  into  it  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  been  many  years  in  acquiring,  iiud  for  which  he  has 
spent  his  money;  that  this  is  his  principal  hold  on  his  pa- 
tient, for  if  its  contents  are  once  known  he  has  lost  that 
patient  and  many  others  for  cases  With  symptoms  any- 
thing like  those  in  the  ease  for  which  the  medicine  was 
given.  They  can  treat  themselves  and  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, saving  the  co^t  of  a  doctor. 

He  should  always  remember  that  a  prescription  plain- 
ly written  conveys  a  far  better  impression  on  all  with 
whom  it  comes  in  contact  than  a  carelessly  written  one, 
that  a  knowledge  of  compatibility  and  incompatibility 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  looks  ol  the  product  and 
also  its  efficiency;  that  chemical  changes  may  occur 
which  will  defeat  the  object  for  which  the  prescription  is 
given,  and  then  the  druggist  is  liable  to  blame  if  the  re- 
sult is  not  favorable. 

The  most  conspicuous  fault  in  the  majority  of  prescrip- 
tions is  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  many 
physicians  seeming  to  think  that  the  worse  the  writing, 
the  more  profound  and  learned  it  seems.  Now,  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  world  which  should  be  well  written,  it 
is  a  prescription,  which  carries  'with  it  the  issues  of  life 
or  perhaps  death  and  thereb.v  the  reputation  of  the  phy- 
sician or  the  druggist  according  to  which  door  the  blame 
can  finally  be  laid. 

Many  prescriptions  come  to  the  druggist  which  are  de- 
ciphered with  great  difficulty,  and  when  they  have  been 
delivered  there  remains  with  the  druggist  a  sense  of  in- 
security and  a  feeling  of  fear  that  the  patient  has  not 
got  what  the  physician  intended. 

The  name  of  the  drug  should  be  plainly  and  fully  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  no  abbreviations  being  used,  and  greater 
care  should  be  taken  with  the  '>  and  3  signs.  Many  times 
the  only  thing  which  prevents  serious  mistakes  is  the 
druggist's  knowledge  of  doses,  it  being  impossible  from 
the  prescription  to  determine  what  quantity  is  called  for. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulty,  and  sometimes  danger  of  ab- 
breviations and  careless  writing,  I  would  mention  a  pre- 
scription which  came  into  my  store  a  few  nights  ago,  in 
which  among  others  were  two  ingredients,  either  spirits 
or  syrups,  at  first  glance  impossible  to  decide  from  the 
penmanship,  but  apparently  both  sp.  One  was  lemon 
and  the  other  prunus  virginiani.  Now,  as  there  is  no 
spirit  [irun.  virg.,  the.v  were  translated  syr.,  and  put  up 
accordingly. 

While  this  mistake  of  words  in  this  case  was  easily  cor- 
rected it  shows  what  might  happen  in  a  case  where  two 
preparations  of  the  same  drug  differing  greatly  in 
strength  had  similar  abbreviations. 

Write  your  prescriptions  plainly  and  you  will  have 
less  cause  to  blame  the  druggist  for  mistakes  of  which 
you  think  he  is  guilty. 

In  regard  to  the  Sig.  Always  designate  how  large  a 
dose  you  wish  to  give  and  how  often  you  wish  it  taken. 
Also  whether  you  wish  it  taken  straight  or  whether  you 
wish  it  diluted  with  water. 

I  have  put  up  prescriptions  containing  irritant  drugs, 
the  ammonia  preparations,  for  instance,  where  there  were 
no  directions  to  take  them  diluted,  the  patient  did  not  re- 
member of  an.v  being  given  and  I  have  instructed  them 
to  dilute  with  water. 

Perhaps  from  the  doctor's  standpoint  I  am  getting  out 
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of  my  province  by  changing  his  directions,  bnt  it  is  .al- 
ways (lone  with  a  desire  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
remedy  and  save  his  reputation  as  well  as  my  own. 

.\s  this  rarely  comes  to  the  doctor's  notice  he  does  not 
appreciate  it,  but  it  is  done  every  day. 

Never  direct  your  druggist  to  label  a  prescription  with 
the  name  of  the  ingredient  unless  you  are  willing  he 
should  know  what  he  is  taking.  This  is  poor  practice  as 
it  gives  the  patient  a  chance  to  refuse  to  take  it  on  ac- 
count of  some  prejudice  he  may  have  against  the  drug, 
and  also  cuts  off  just  so  much  of  your  future  income. 

But  if  you  ever  find  your  prescription  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  ingredient,  go  directly  to  your  druggist,  call 
for  the  original,  and  then  if  the  druggist  is  to  blame, 
read  the  riot  act  to  him. 

Unless  you  do  this  you  may  be  at  fault  yourself  and 
may  charge  him  with  what  he  is  not  guilty  of,  injure  his 
business  and  create  a  warfare  between  you.  when  a  little 
consideration  of  the  grievance  would  result  favorably 
for  your  future  mutual  friendship. 

This  was  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  by  a  prescription 
which  came  to  me  last  summer,  when  we  were  having 
so  many  cases  of  sunstroke. 

The  prescription  was: 

B 

Tr.  digitalis   3  j 

Sig. — Digitalis. 

It  was  tiled,  sent  out,  and  nothing  more  thought  of  it 
for  a  week  or  so  when  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  physi- 
cian, happened  into  my  store,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
conversation  told  me  that  he  had  been  called  into  a  cer- 
tain house  in  consultation. 

The  attending  physician  called  his  attention  to  this 
prescription  labelled  as  above,  and  remarked  that  I  was 
a  pretty  poor  dispenser  to  label  a  prescription  in  that 
way,  and  being  a  physician  I  ought  to  know  that  we  did 
not  wish  our  patients  to  know  what  they  were  taking. 

Then  he  wrote  another  prescription  and  told  the  people 
to  go  down  street  and  get  it  put  up  as  it  ought  to  be. 

After  hearing  him  through,  I  showed  him  the  original, 
a  thing  I  never  do,  and  no  druggist  should  do  unless  his 
reputation  is  in  danger. 

As  this  physician  sends  me  many  prescriptions,  I  was 
justified  in  showing  it  under  the  circumstances. 

If  the  doctor  who  wrote  this  prescription  had  been  kind 
enough  to  call  on  me  and  find  out  who  was  to  blame,  the 
matter  could  have  been  settled  very  easily,  but  by  not 
coming,  the  doctor  to-day  is  probably  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  have  treated  him  unfairly  and  I  know  he  has 
me. 

The  circumstance  has  had  the  result  of  injuring  my 
reputation  as  a  dispenser,  in  that  family,  at  least,  and  in 
how  many  more,  by  their  report  of  the  circumstance,  I 
do  not  know  and  probably  never  will. 

I  simply  note  this  case  to  show  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  correct  mistakes  with  your  druggist  and  still  retain 
friendship  on  both  sides,  and  how  easily  you  can,  by 
not  trying  to  see  where  the  blame  lies,  make  enemies  of 
both  to  each  other. 

In  regard  to  substituting  on  the  part  of  the  druggist 
there  is  no  defense  for  his  action,  he  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  physician,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  sees  fit, 
and  if  he  withdraws  his  prescriptions  from  him  in  the 
future  he  must  take  his  ijunishment  without  a  murmur, 
and  tie  less  he  says  about  the  matter  the  better. 

Another  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cian is  the  refilling  of  prescriptions,  and  with  no  orders 
not  to  refill,  and  with  the  prescription  as  it  is,  I  am  really 
at  a  loss  to  say  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

The  ownership  of  the  prescription  may  be  looked  upon 
from  three  different  standpoints,  viz.,  the  physician,  the 
patient  and  the  druggist. 

The  physician  looks  upon  it  as  his  written  directions  to 
the  druggist  to  prepare  the  medicine  for  this  case  and 
the  present  time,  the  patient  being  simply  the  messenger. 


The  patient  looks  upon  it  as  his  property  for  which  he 
has  paid  his  money  and  which  he  can  use  whenever  he 
sees  fit,  can  keep  it  or  give  it  away,  or  demand  a  copy. 

The  druggist  looks  on  it  as  a  voucher  for  his  correct 
filling,  can  give  a  copy  or  not  just  as  he  chooses,  as  long 
as  there  are  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  for  if  the  physician 
expresses  no  wish  or  command  regarding  it  how  can  the 
druggist  respect  that  command. 

I  say  that  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  refilling  is  right 
or  wrong,  because  eminent  legal  lights  have  decided  in 
favor  of  all  three  in  different  cases.  If  these  legal  lights 
cannot  get  at  a  solution  of  the  problem,  I  cannot. 

One  remedy  for  this  trouble  which  I  think  would  help 
considerably,  would  be  for  each  physician  to  have  bis 
own  blanks  printed  for  the  purpose,  and  state  plainly  on 
them  that  "This  prescription  must  not  be  refilled,  neither 
must  a  copy  of  it  be  given  except  on  my  written  order." 

This  would  show  the  druggist  that  the  physician  con- 
sidereil  the  prescription  his  proix'rty,  and  knew  what  he 
wanted  done  with  it.  Then  if  the  druggist  refilled  any, 
just  withdraw  your  prescriptions  from  him.  Nineteen 
out  of  twenty  druggists  would  gladly  obey  this  request 
of  the  physician. 

As  to  the  quality  of  drugs  used,  they  should  be  the 
best,  any  druggist  using  cheap  ones  is  guilty  of  substitu- 
tion and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  a  few  of  the  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent rel.itions  between  the  physician  and  the  druggist,  and 
trust  that  my  suggestions  properly  carried  out,  while  they 
may  not  cure,  will  alleviate  and  by  bringing  the  physi- 
cian and  the  druggist  into  closer  relationship,  open  the 
way  to  a  final  understanding  and  the  existence  of  a 
friendly  and  co-operative  spirit  between  the  two. 


QUEBRACHO  TANNING  IN  URUOUAV. 

The  following  report  on  tanning  in  Uruguay,  says  U. 
S.  Consul  Edgar  Schramm,  is  based  upon  all  the  data 
obtainable,  with  a  view  of  showing  such  new  features 
in  this  branch  of  industry  here  as  are  unknown  to  our 
people  at  home.  I  am,  to  a  great  extent,  indebted  for 
my  information  to  the  firm  of  Lanza  Hermanos,  proprie- 
tors not  alone  of  the  largest  tanning  establishment  of 
this  country,  but  also  of  perhaps  the  largest  boot  and  shoe 
manufactory  in  this  Ripublic.  furnishing  outside  of  their 
own  home  demands,  foot  wear  for  some  of  the  armies 
of  the  neighboring  republics.  These  gentlemen  have  not 
only  been  kind  enough  to  accommodate  me  with  such  de- 
tailed information  as  I  needed  partly  for  this  report,  but 
also  have  taken  the  trouble  of  furnishing  me  with  sam- 
plse  of  the  various  qualities  of  leather,  together  with  the 
process  and  material  used  by  them  for  each  kind  of 
leather  so  tanned. 

Mr.  A.  Lanza,  one  of  the  memliers  of  this  firm,  visited 
the  United  States  as  a  delegate  of  the  Pan-American 
Conference  from  this  Republic  during  President  Harri- 
son's Administration,  and  has  a  great  desire  to  see  bet- 
ter and  closer  trade  relations  established  between  the 
United  States  and  L'ruguay. 

The  special  feature  of  this  report  is  that  it  brings  to 
the  notice  of  our  people  at  home  the  use  of  a  tanning 
material  but  little  known  to  them,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  atten- 
tion. This  material  is  a  wood  which  grows  in  Upper 
Argentina  and  Paraguay  in  great  quantity,  and  is 
named  quebracho. 

The  fact  that  some  few  years  ago  an  individual  know- 
ing the  good  tanning  properties  of  quebracho  made  an  ex- 
tract from  the  chips  and  offal  thereof  at  the  place  where 
these  timbers  were  originally  cut  for  various  purposes 
nnd  exported  this  extract  to  Europe  led  to  a  closer  in- 
vestigation, the  result  of  which  is  the  export  of  the  tim- 
ber itself  for  tanning  purposes.  Now,  shiploads  of  que- 
bracho go  to  Ettrope.  and  the  export  promises  to  increase 
from  year  to  year  as  tanners  get  better  acquainted  with 
its  valuable  properties. 
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Till'  f;K-t  tliat  ho  onlii-c  lus  is  ground  up  into  !i  cimi'.si' 
kind  ul'  sawdust  suul  thus  used,  gdos  to  pi-ove  its  great 
eoouoiiHi-  value,  talcing  into  couipjirison  other  tanning 
materials,  where  only  the  hark  of  a  tree  furnishes  the 
desired  iiualities. 

I  am  informed  that  the  eheniiral  tanning  iiroperties  ot 
queliraeho,  in  proportion  to  oak  bark,  stamls  as  follows: 
i.>uel)raeho  wood.  12  per  cent.;  oak  Imrk,  10  per  cent. 

As  hefore  stated,  this  timber  grows  alnunhintly  in  the 
northern  part  of  Argentina  and  Paragua.v.  The  princi- 
pal cost  and  expense  to  be  oneountered  in  making  que- 
bracho marketable  are  in  the  cutting  and  shipping  of  it 
to  the  sea  coast,  (irst,  because  the  wood  itself  is  the  hard- 
est wood  known,  so  that  extra-tempered  tools  must  be 
used  in  cutting  it  down.  and.  second,  it  is  the  heaviest 
wood  known,  considerably  outweighing  ebony,  and  there- 
fore expensive  to  handle  and  transport. 

Quebracho  is  a  wood  never  known  to  rot:  it  withstands 
the  water  and  underground  use  as  well  as  the  air,  and 
gets  harder  from  year  to  year.  Extra-tempered  tools,  as 
stated,  must  be  used  in  working  it  when  green,  and, 
when  old,  it  becomes  almost  like  metal.  It  is  of  a  dark 
cherry-red  color  an<l  takes  a  most  beautiful  polish.  Fur- 
niture made  of  quebracho  will  almost  last  forever  and  is 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

Quebracho  is  here  principally  used  for  fencing  poles, 
because  of  its  lasting  quality,  and  the  larger  timbers  find 
ready  use  for  water  constructions,  etc. 

When  used  for  tanning  purposes,  it  comes  in  large  logs, 
which  are  cut  up  into  lengths  of  aliout  five  or  six  feet. 
These  are  put  before  a  circular  saw  and  cut  up  into 
strips  of  about  three  by  three  inches,  and  these  pieces  are 
again  put  into  a  macliine  consisting  of  a  solid  steel  disk 
with  numbers  of  projecting  teeth — somewhat  resembling 
the  solid  iron-wheel  cornsheller — which  runs  with  great 
speed,  and  cuts  these  pieces  up  into  a  coarse  kind  of  saw- 
dust, which  is  taken  up  by  an  endless  belt  of  cups  that 
conveys  the  now  ready  tanumg  material  to  its  place  of 
deposit. 

The  markets  for  quebracho  so  far  are  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario.  and  prices  range  from  $10 
to  .^1.0  per  ton,  according  to  demand  and  time  of  year, 
corresponding  to  the  high  or  low  waters  of  the  Plate  and 
other  rivers  by  which  these  timbers  are  brought  down. 

In  all  these  trading  centers  are  men  who  either  own 
such  timber  lands  themselves  and  have  their  own  steam 
tugs  and  flat  boats  to  freight  timbers  to  their  places  of 
business,  or  they  make  contracts  with  such  landowners 
and  send  their  own  crews  of  men  to  cut  it  and  fetch  it 
down  with  their  own  conveyances. 

In  many  cases,  the  timbers  are  even  cut  on  lands  seem- 
ingly having  no  owners  at  all,  and  no  one  takes  the 
trouble  of  making  inquiries  as  to  the  ownership  of  such 
lands  or  timber  cut  thereon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  increased  demand  for 
quebracho,  these  lands  will  become  very  valuable,  and, 
taking  the  present  low  prices  of  them  into  consideration, 
a  lucrative  investment  might  suggest  itself,  especially 
■where  investors  would  be  in  a  position  to  utilize  the 
product. 

ANOMALIES  AT  LOW  TEMPERATLRES. 

The  discoveries  of  recent  years  have  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  experimenters  a  range  of  low  temperatures  en- 
tirely beyond  anything  that  used  even  to  be  dreamed  of, 
and  have  hence  opened  a  wide  field  for  research.  All 
the  well-known  properties  of  common  bodies  are  being 
examined  anew  under  these  different  conditions,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  some  very  curious  things  have  been 
found  out  about  the  Ixdiavior  of  substance?  when  .«ub- 
jeeted  to  the  enormous  degree  of  cold  now  at  our  dis- 
posal. Some  of  these  are  related  by  I.  Van  Geei'sdaelo 
in  Cosmos  (Paris,  March,  20)  in  an  article,  part  of  which 
is  translated  by  Literary  Digest,  as  follows: 

"Below  — 100°    C.   heat   passes   through   all   protecting 


envelopes  with  the  same  facility,  no  matter  what  their 
nature  of  their  thickness.  It  is  only  above  —  70°  that 
the  intliu'uce  of  the  protective  layer  begins  to  show  itself. 
At  low  temperatures  all  bodies  become  transparent  to 
heat,  as  glass  is  to  light;  to  try  to  keep  in  heat,  there- 
fore, by  means  of  a  protecting  wrapper  would  be  like 
constructing  a  dark  chamber  foi'  photograph.v  with  walls 
of  clear  glass." 

I'ictet  tells  us,  says  M.  Van  tJeersdaele,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  similar  to  that  presented  by  colored  glass, 
which  lets  through — for  instance — the  red,  or  long,  light 
waves,  and  stops  the  short,  or  blue  ones.  A  woolen 
wrap  in  like  manner  keeps  in  the  short  heat  waves,  but 
allows  the  longest — "those  that  correspond  to  the  grav- 
est note  in  the  heat  .scale" — to  pass.  Without  discussing 
the  orthodoxy  of  this  explanation,  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
description  of  some  of  the  licpiids  obtained  by  the  action 
of  intense  cold  and  pressure  on  gases.  At  first  sight,  we 
are  told,  they  might  be  taken  for  water,  t^ays  M.  Van 
Geersdaele: 

"Most  of  them  are  colorless;  exceptions  are  oxygen, 
which  is  pale  blue,  and  ozone,  which  is  of  a  deeper  blue. 

"But  if  we  examine  the  liquids  a  little  more  closely  w-e 
shall  see  that  they  differ  from  water  considerably.  Be- 
side the  greater  part  of  them,  water  and  even  alcohol 
produce  the  effect  of  a  heavy,  sluggish  and  viscous  oil, 
so  mobile  are  these  new  liquids.  Their  densit.v  is  in  gen- 
eral very  small;  that  of  oxygen  and  argon,  however,  is  a 
little  greater  than  that  of  water." 

After  telling  us  that  all  these  liquiils  absorb  the  same 
parts  of  the  spectrum  as  the  gases  from  which  tliey  were 
condensed,  showing  that  their  molecules  continue  to  vi- 
brate in  the  liquid  form  just  as  they  did  in  the  gaseous, 
the  author  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  another  interesting  low- 
temperature  optical  property.     He  says: 

"M.  Pictet  has  studied  the  effects  produced  by  great 
cold  on  phenomena  of  i]hospluu-escence.  He  finds  that 
for  all  phosphorescent  substances  known  in  physics  there 
is  a  temperature,  the  same  for  all,  at  which,  when  placed 
in  darkness,  the.v  no  longer  give  out  light.  It  is  about 
—  7U°  that  phosphorescence  thus  disappears. 

"If  we  then  allow  the  tubes  containing  the  phosphor- 
escent substances  to  return  to  ordinary  temperatures, 
without  subjecting  them  anew  to  the  light,  they  soon 
begin  to  shine  again  and  shine  more  and  more  as  they 
grow  warmer. 

"On  the  other  hand  Dewar.  operating  at  the  boiling- 
point  of  [liquid]  air  (  — 192°),  while  he  has  also  proved 
that  phosphorescence  disappears  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures, remarks,  in  addition,  that  phosphorescent  bodies, 
exposed  to  sunlight  while  they  are  at  these  low  tempera- 
tures acquire,  after  being  reheated,  a  power  of  emission 
much  more  considerable  than  in  the  normal  state,  so  that 
gelatin,  celluloid,  paraffin,  and  ivory  show  well-marked 
phx?nomena  of  pnosphorescence  after  exposure  to  the  sun 
at  a  ver.v  low  temperature.    .    .    . 

"When  plunging  certain  substances  into  liquid  air, 
Dewar  noticed  that  the  low  temperature  thus  obtained 
had  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  colors  of  these 
bodies.  Thus  vermilion  and  mercuric  iodid.  both  usually 
of  a  fine  scarlet,  turn  to  pale  orange;  uranium  nitrate, 
which  is  normally  yellow,  takes  on  a  white  tint.  Blues 
and  organic  colors  are  not  altered  at  this  tempera- 
ture.   .    .    . 

"The  tenacity  of  metals  and  their  stretching  before 
breaking  are  also  affected  by  great  cold,  both  these 
properties  increasing  constantly  as  the  temperature 
falls.  .  .  .  M.  Pictet  notices  that  metals  gain  in 
sonorousness  when  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of  cold. 
Thus  at  —  150°  mercury  and  lead  give  a  perfectly  pure 
tone.  Likewise  a  magnesium  spring  vibrates  as  if  made 
of  steel." 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  by  the  author  to  a 
description  of  the  great  increase  of  power  observed  in 
magnets  at  these  low  temperatures,  a  steel  magnet  being 
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able  to  siisdiiii  50  pw  cent,  more  weight  at  —  lO.j"  than 
at  +30°,  niul  oxygen,  which  in  the  gaseous  form  is  very 
feebly  magnetie,  lieconics  so  strongly  so  when  liquefied 
that  it  will  heap  itself  np  aliont  the  pules  uf  a  niagni't. 
He  goes  on  as  follows: 

".Vnolher  physieal  property  increases  with  the  lowering 
of  temperature— the  elei'lric  conihietivity  of  pure  metals. 
-■VII  metals  seem  to  tend  toward  perfect  condnclivily  with 
falling  temperature.     .     .     . 

"But  pure  metals  alone  become  better  conductors  of 
electricity  with  great  cold.  Alloys  follow  another  law 
altogether— so  much  so  that  it  has  been  recently  proposed 
to  base  on  this  difference  a  process  for  measuring  the 
purity  of  metals.  This  would  be  a  valuable  method,  for 
it  would  make  possible  the  analysis  of  the  rare  metals 
without  any  loss,  or  that  of  any  precious  objects  what- 
ever without  injuring  them. 

"It  remains  to  describe  one  last  aunmaly— the  crystal- 
lization of  chloroform.    .    .    . 

"Side  by  side  arc  placed  two  cold-producing  machines, 
one  holding  about  2\->  quarts,  the  other  32  quarts.  In 
each  is  placed  a  test-tube  of  pure  chloroform.  The  ma- 
chines arc  worked.  The  thermometer  marks  —  681/2° 
in  the  little  one,  and  crystals  appear,  but  the  tempera- 
ture continues  to  fall  in  the  large  one;  it  reaches  — 81°' 
and  not  the  least  trace  of  crystallization  is  observed. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  here  the  explanation 
that  the  experimenter  has  given  of  this  phenomenon.  It 
rests  on  too  many  hypotheses  to  be  accepted  at  present 
without  reserve." 


Practicing  Medicine  at  One  Hundred. 

A  prescription  written  by  a  physician  over  one  hundred 
years  old  is  indeed  a  rarity.  The  one  reproduced  here- 
with is  treasured  for  this  distinction,  for  it  was  sent  to 
the  Dorrauce  Drug  Co.,  of  Coldwater,  Mich.,  to  be  filled 
but  a  few  days  ago,  having  been  written  by  Dr.  Wm,  B. 
Sprague,  of  that  city,  who  was  born  in  Malta,  N.  Y., 
February  28,  1797.  This  was  four  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  Washington's  term  of  office,  and  the  doctor 
has  consequently  lived  under  every  President  who  has 
occupied  the  executive  chair.     Dr.  Sprague  studied  medi- 
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cine  at  the  Medical  College  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  and  after 
graduation  moved  to  Pentield  and  thence  to  Honeoye 
Falls,  where,  in  1831,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Smith,  re- 
moving to  Coldwater,  Mich.,  in  183-5.  This  remarkable 
instance  of  longevity  argues  the  possession  of  exception- 
al faculties  and  a  record  of  this  life  is  that  of  the  service 
which  a  good  citizen  renders  and  of  the  honors  and  es- 
teem which  are  in  return  bestowed  as  a  rightful  tribute. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society  will  take  place  May  20  in  San  Francisco. 


• At  the  28th  anniversary  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 

State  Microscopical  Society,  held  Monday,  April  26,  at 
Kilpatrick  Chapel,  Rutgers  College,  Xew  Brunswick, 
Dr.  F.  B,  Kilmer,  of  .Johnson  &  .Johnson,  was  among 
the  exhibitors,  showing  section  of  sponge,  bacillus  pyo- 
cyauus,  etc. 


THB  BOY  IN  PHARMACY.* 

Hy  ItUDOLPH  F.  UUPPITER,  Ph.  G. 

-V  very  perplexing  and  knotty  problem  which  assails 
Ibe  plnuinacists  of  to-day,  if  their  motives  are  the  ad- 
vancement of  pharmacy  as  well  as  their  own  individual 
aggrandizement,  is  undoubtedly  the  problem  of  the  eleva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  their  profession  on  scientific 
lines,  and  the  avoidance  of-  such  retrogression  as  would 
reduce  its  votaries  to  the  condition  of  mere  shopkeepers. 

Commercial  Pharmacy. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  this  condition  of 
shopkeepers.  This  tendency  brings  with  it  the  concom- 
itant lethargy  resulting  from  a  lack  of  practice  in  the 
scientific  pursuit  of  pharuuicy  and  a  consequent  igno- 
rance which  degrades  the  profession  of  pharmacy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  on  the  prac- 
lices  of  a  pharmaceutical  shopkeoijer.  His  drugs  and 
chemicals  are  not  examined  for  purity  and  strength,  and 
preparations  are  purchased  ready  made  or  slapped  to- 
gether with  a  view  to  saving  time,  which  is  utilized  in 
bewailing  the  trend  of  pharmacy  and  predicting  an  un- 
timely and  horrible  end  for  it.  His  laboratory  consists  of 
a  small  table  or  other  suitable  surface  covering  a  space 
of  about  2x4,  upon  which  are  deposited  a  lot  of  dirty 
.and  empty  bottles,  and  perhaps  a  funnel  rack,  and  the 
physicians,  after  seeing  it,  prefer  the  preparations  of 
manufacturers  with  better  facilities.  His  clerk  is  a  so- 
called  "practical"  man,  who  is  practical  in  all  things  but 
the  science  of  pharmacy,  and  the  man  with  an  honest  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  pharmacy  is  not  needed  in  the 
laboratory.  The  prescription  counter  is  reserved  for  a 
display  of  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  and  here  the  opera- 
tor's responsibility  ceases  when  he  has  satisfied  his  mind 
that  he  will  not  become  the  chief  actor  in  a  homicidal 
catastrophe.  The  boy  becomes  the  pharmacist's  "devil," 
and  as  far  as  his  training  is  concerned  he  is  allowed  to- 
shift  for  himself.  Such  is  a  brief  inventory  of  the  main 
features  in  the  conduct  of  the  shop  of  a  pharmaceutical 
shopkeeper,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  prediction 
that  pharmacy  is  going  to  the  dogs,  to  the  devil,  or  to  the 
physician. 

Here  it  seems  that  an  important  branch  in  the  art  of 
pharmacy  has  been  forgotten.  Drugs  merely  pass  through 
the  pharmacist's  hands,  and  he  no  longer  is  the  safeguard 
which  prevents  the  imposition  of  drugs  of  inferior 
strength  and  quality  upon  a  suffering  public:  for  he  deals 
with  a  suffering  public  in  the  true  and  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  He  will  not  plead  an  inability  arising  from  igno- 
rance; nor  is  it  necessary,  when  the  laws  and  usages  of 
pharmacy,  such  as  they  are  and  which  make  his  title  of 
pharmacist  valid,  are  taken  into  consideration,  that  he 
should  generally  do  so.  Such  knowledge  as  he  is  forced 
to  acquire  might  well  form  the  basis  for  much  good  fu- 
ture work  in  the  scientific  practice  of  his  profession,  if 
he  would  but  develop  along  such  lines  instead  of  consider- 
ing his  diploma  or  certificate  as  merely  a  permit  to  keep 
open  a  pharmacy  shop.  The  lethargy  which  settles  upon 
him  as  the  result  of  an  injudicious  training  and  mental 
discipline  has  the  direct  effect  upon  his  memory,  pri- 
marily, of  a  soporific,  which  gradually  merges  into  a 
stupor  and  then  coma,  as  far  as  his  scientific  knowledge 
of  pharmacy  is  concerned,  until  ultimately  he  becomes 
mentally  and  pharmaceutically  fossilized,  and  practices 
pharmacy  merely  as  a  creature  of  habit. 
Scientific  Pharmacy. 

The  pharmacist  shopkeeper  undoubtedly  will  step  out 
uf  pharmacy,  and  the  outcome  will  be  that  pharmacy 
will  establish  itself  on  a  surer  and  more  scientific  basis 
than  ever.  The  mainstay  of  pharmacy  must  be  the  sci- 
entific practice  of  it,  and  I  find  on  looking  around  that 
those  who  have  convinced  the  public  and  the  physician 
that  they  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to  it  are  the- 

•I'ortion  of  a  paper  printed  in  W.  Dr. 
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iiiu's  who  Loinplaiii  least  ahout  what  is  takou  away  from 
thfiii.  How  riilitulous  it  is  to  supposo  that  tho  lifo  of 
phaniiat-.v  ilopoiuls  on  the  uiinaHiial  support  given  to  it 
liy  side  lines,  ete. !  Plwuniaey  tirst  and  side  lines  after- 
ward. Dispensin;;  physicians  may  cause  the  shoplceeper 
some  alarm,  hut  the  scientific  pharmacist  fears  them  not, 
nor  needs  tliem.  His  reputation  is  mainly  estalilished 
with  the  public.  The  country  doctor  becomes  a  dispen.s- 
er  through  necessity;  the  city  doctor  through  choice: 
there  is  ample  room  left  for  the  scientific  pharmacist. 
He  will  not  declare  war  against,  nor  depend  wholly  for 
his  success  upon,  the  physician;  he  knows  that  he  is  him- 
self a  necessity  in  all  populous  communities.  The  blood- 
less war  of  exterminalion  will  be  between  the  pharma- 
cist who  kieps  a  shop  and  neglects  pharmacy  and  the 
one  who  practices  pharmacy  at  the  same  time  that  he 
keeps  a  shoji;  and  the  result  must  be  a  "survival  of  the 
fittest."  We  do  not  need  the  prognostications  of  a 
prophi't  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  I'ersonal  magnetism 
or  mesmerism  in  isolated  cases  may  hold  out  successfully 
against  uiefit;  (juacks  are  sometimes  more  successful 
than   physicians,   but    not   generally    so. 

There  are.  it  seems  to  me,  but  two  ways  by  which  the 
pharmaceutical  shopkeeping  malady  may  lie  remedied, 
namely,  by  legal  measures,  or  by  measures  that  emanate 
from  within  the  pharmacy  itself.  History  may  record  the 
effects  which  the  legal  measures  may  produce.  I  wish 
to  dwell  on  the  nutans  for  overcoming  this  shiftlessness 
and  lethargy  which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
intelligent  pharmacist  himself,  and  which  appeal  to  his 
moral  nature,  as  well  as  to  his  sens(>  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  the  consideration  of  the  qualification  and  the  tech- 
nical, intellectual  and  moral  education,  as  well  as  the 
mental  discipline,  of  that  new  element  which  is  per- 
petually infusi'd  into  the  domain  of  pharmacy. 

This,  in  brief  English,  is  the  drug-store  boy,  and  the 
good  or  bad  discipline  which  he  undergoes  as  such  is 
largely  responsible  for  those  habits  which  make  him,'  as 
a  man.  predominantly  either  a  shoid<eeper  or  a  scien- 
tist. The  drug-stcu-e  boy  is  father  to  the  pharmacist. 
On  account  of  the  peculiar  knottiness  of  the  problem  of 
wliich  he  is  the  embodiment.  I  have,  with  pardonable 
immodesty,  I  hope,  ventured  upon  a  few  opinions  and 
hypotheses  relating  to  him,  to  his  education  and  the  bet- 
terment of  his  condition,  with  the  belief  that  I  may  at 
least  raise  a  discussion  on  this  subject  by  abler  pens, 
which  will  eventually  unravel  it  and  throw  .a  ray  of  in- 
vestig.'itiim  and  truth  upon  it.  Too  much  stress  can  not 
be  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  earlier  pharmaceutical 
education  of  the  boy  and  on  his  f(nmation  of  habits  of 
thoroughness.  My  deilnctions  may  be  of  some  interest 
tn  my  brethren  in  pharmacy. 

The  Boy. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  boy  is  not  only  the 
most  abused  and  neglected  factotum  in  a  drug  store, 
but  fundamentally  the  stem  and  stamen  of  the  whole 
profession  of  pharmacy.  He  is  the  embryo  frotu  which 
the  pharmacist  is  evolved.  I  shall  consider  him  in  his 
various  phases,  and  theorize  a  priori  as  to  how  the  ideal 
boy  drifts  into  a  pharmacy. 

His  primitive  drug-store-boy  development  begins  usu- 
ally about  the  close  of  his  school  days.  He  is  then  a 
shaver  in  short  pants,  perhaps,  and  can  occasionally  on 
his  way  home  from  school  be  seen  peering  through  the 
windows  of  an  apothecary  shop  with  .a  wistfulness  and 
eagerness  which  denote  that  the  choice  of  a  profession  has 
already  engaged  his  mind,  and  that  he  has  a  strong 
predilection  to  explore  and  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
(harmaey,  all  stoppered  up  in  the  array  of  bottles,  with 
gilt  labels,  upon  the  shelves.  He  has  as  yet  no  idea  of 
cleaning  those  bottles,  nor  of  the  discipline  and  routine 
he  shall  have  to  endure  to  fill  successfully  even  the  shoes 
and  position  of  the  prosperous  bald-headed  elderly  gen- 
tleman of  whom  he  occasionally  catches  a  glimpse 
through  the  window  panes,  with  feolings  of  wonder  and 


awe  at  '  the  sui'jjoscd  profundity  of  his  linowledge. 
"Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  and  famous 
and  succ<'ssful  men  have  geiierally  shown  more  or  less 
youthful  precocity— which  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
n.itur.-il  liking  which  insures  success— in  the  lines  in 
which  they  respectively  became  famous  or  successful. 
Tills  may  be  .said  to  be  the  beginning  of  that  type  which 
constitutes  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  real  aiul  ideal 
drug-store  boy,  and  the  one  whom  we  shall  follow 
through  the  course  of  his  career  as  such.  There  are 
many  ami  various  imitations,  the  most  striking  of  which 
shall  receive  a  passing  notice. 

There  are  boys  who  drift  into  drug  stores  by  chance, 
without  any  qualifications  or  adaptabilities  whatever; 
there  are  others  who  hire  themselves  imt  merely  for  the 
sunill  iiittancc  offered  them  at  the  outset:  but  the  boy 
wanteil  is  the  one  who  has  a  real  liking  for  this  mixture 
of  a  mercantile  and  professional  pursuit,  and  whose  ac- 
tions, showing  a  latent  ambition  to  emulate  the  example 
if  a  successful  pharm.acist.  are  a  sure  token  of  a  funda- 
mental adaptability,  implying,  as  this  quality  does,  au 
ability  to  overcome  the  iirimary  drudgery  of  the  store  to 
reach  a  higher  position. 

Not  that  all  boys  begin  their  apprenliceship  at  that 
]ieriod  of  their  existence  when  they  take  off  their  knicker- 
bockers and  lay  down  the  school  books  of  a  common 
school  education  I  A  common  school  education  is  often 
supplemented  by  a  knocking-about  for  two  or  three  or 
four  years  in  other  pursuits,  until  the  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, as  it  is  considered  perhaps,  is  afforded  of  an  ap- 
prentict>ship  in  pharmacy.  In  the  generality  of  cases 
such  is,  however,  the  intellectual  status  of  the  influx  of 
apiirentices.  and  it  argues  an  exigency  in  the  business 
which  is  not  rapidly  supplied  by  graduates  of  our  high'>r 
schools.  (Jraduates  of  our  high-schools  rarely  enter  the 
lists  to  become  pharmacists,  partly,  I  presume,  owing  to 
the  false  dignity  which  a  smattering  of  knowledge  en- 
genders, and  which  renders  them  unsuited  to  the  menial 
and  trivial  offices  which  are  almost  universally  required 
of  a  drug-store  boy.  Where  this  false  pride  has  not  de- 
veloped no  one  with  any  show  of  reason  could  contend 
that  the  graduates  of  such  schools  would  not  possess 
manifold  advantages  over  the  common-school  boys.  Un- 
fortunately, such  is  not  the  source  whence  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  drug-store  boys  are  drawn.  We  must  take  the 
drug-store  boy  as  he  is,  and  consider  the  conditions  by 
which  he  is  environed. 

A  most  magnificent  theoretical  curriculum,  indeed, 
might  be  prescribed  for  a  lioy,  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty, which,  if  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  make 
l.im  a  pharmacist  par  excellence.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  carry  out  the  plans  of  such  a  curriculum  in  the 
average  drug  store  would  be  found  to  be  attended  with 
insurmountable  obstacles.  The  ways  of  the  world  are 
not  always  conformable  to  theory,  unless,  indeed,  that 
theory  conforms  largely  to  what  is  practicable.  We 
must  endeavor  to  keep  this  in  view  in  dealing  with  the 
drug-store  boy. 

There  are  principally  three  classes  of  drug  stores  in 
which  the  boy  is  afforded  an  option  to  begin  his  career. 
There  is  the  very  large  store  in  cities  of  considerable 
size,  where  an  immense  business  is  done,  but  not  always 
a  prescription  business;  then  there  is  the  store  of  me- 
dium pretensions,  which  represents  the  average,  if  not 
the  majority,  in  the  sum  total  of  stores,  where  a  pre- 
scription and  general  drug  business  is  generally  the  en- 
grossing occupation;  and,  finally,  the  very  small  store  in 
rural  and  suburban  districts,  where  the  adventitious  off- 
shoots of  pharmacy  in  the  way  of  side-lines  form  the 
principal  branches,  but  have  often  not  even  a  remote 
connection  with  pharmacy.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to 
add  that  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  this  classi- 
fieation  of  drug  stores.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact, 
howbeit,  that  the  drug  store  doing  a  medium  business, 
which  is  mainly  and  purely  a  prescription  and  drug  busi- 
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ness.  is  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  acquisition  of  phar- 
inac-ciilinil  knowlwlur;  ami  it  is  the  fatt-  of  most  boys 
wlio  filter  upmi  a  pharniaieiitical  career  to  cast  their  lot 
with  i>harmacists  coiicliictiiig  such  stores. 

A  coinmou-school  education  is  usually  made  to  suffice, 
and,  as  it  is  received  in  this  country,  is  usually  sutlieieut 
to  liuild  a  thorough  pharmacist  upon;  and,  in  fact,  the 
study  and  practice  of  pharmacy  afford  ample  scope  to  en- 
gage all  the  energies  and  faculties  of  its  votaries  without 
allowing  much  time  for  such  studies  as  do  not  come 
directly  within  its  province.  Specialization  tends  toward 
perfection,  while  a  too  promiscuous  dabbling  in  the  pro- 
found and  various  stores  of  knowledge  tends  toward  the 
making  of  a  "Jack  of  all  trades,  but  master  of  none." 

Pharmacy  is  a  jealous  art,  which  branches  off  in  many 
diri'ctions  and  touches  many  sciences,  but  has  no  use  or 
time  for  such  as  do  not  apiiertaiu  to  it.  The  kindergar- 
ten and  common  school  of  pharmacy  are  within  the  drug 
store,  while  the  high  school  and  university  are  the  col- 
lege of  pharmacy.  Ai)prentices  enter  pharmacy,  as 
cadets  enter  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  their  handicraft.  They  should  be  subjected  to 
the  same  rigid  discipline.  The  pharmacist  should  be  as 
strict  in  the  selection  of  his  boy  and  in  his  education  as 
the  army  and  navy  are  in  the  selection  and  education  of 
their  cadets,  and  pharmacy  would  soon  rank  higher  than 
it  does  among  the  professions.  A  competent  pharmacist 
is  usually  a  successful  one. 

Select  a  boy,  then,  who  really  has  an  ambition  to  be- 
come a  pharmacist,  and  possesses  at  least  a  common- 
school  education  coupled  with  a  good  character,  and  at 
an  age  somewhere  between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  as  the 
most  suitable  one  when  impressions  made  upon  the  mind 
are  retained  there,  and  you  have  the  conditions  which 
are  more  than  likely  to  insure  a  successful  career  for 
him  He  is  the  boy  who  will  tell  you  when  he  applies  for 
the  position  that  his  object  is  to  become  a  pharmacist: 
not  the  one  who  says.  "I  don't  know  whether  I  shall 
like  it."  Instinct,  if  not  reason,  prepares  the  way  in 
which  men  are  destined  to  carve  out  their  careers. 
Those  who  start  solely  with  the  purpose  of  finding  easy 
passageways  through  life,  unwilling  to  surmount  those 
ol)Stacles  and  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  direct  path  of 
all  pursuits  that  lead  to  somewhere,  and  follow  up  the 
trails  of  ease  and  indolence,  are  eventually  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  such  a  course,  and  arrive  at — nowhere. 


A  Home  Made  Tumbler  Washer. 

J.  L.  Klicka.  1714  East  Rareuswood  Park.  Chicago, 
sends  an  illustration  and  description  of  a  home  made 
tumbler  washer  which  is  constructed  as  follows:  "Take 
an  ordinary  wooden 
water  pail  and  make  a 
false  bottom  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
to  fit  inside.  Cut  off  the 
handle  of  an  ordinary 
tumbler  brush  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  n 
half  from  the  bristles. 
The  brush  is  then  se- 
cured by  a  screw 
through  the  false  bottom 
and  into  the  end  of  the 
handle  so  that  the  latter  stands  upright  in  the 
center  of  the  false  bottom.  The  false  bottom 
is  then  nailed  fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail  A' 
small  quantity  of  washing  soda  is  placed  in  the  pail, 
which  is  then  filled  with  water  to  the  top  of  the  brush, 
or  about  two-thirds  full.  To  clean  tumblers  they  are 
simply  placed  over  the  brush  and  given  a  twist  and  then 
rinsed  out  in  clean  water." 


FORMULAS  FOR  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

Lethoro  Choc»late.- 

Chocolate   syrup    1  ounce 

N'anilla   syrup    Va  ounce 

One  egg. 

Piece  of  ice  size  of  walnut. 
Shake   well   together,   add   plain   soda,   and   li^mr   from 
shaker  to  glass  three  times;  top  off  with  nutmeg. 
Chocolate.  > 

\'an  Dvck's  soluble  cocoa   C  ounces 

Boiling  water   Va  gallon 

Stir  in  the  cocoa  until  the  mixture  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  uniform.  Then  boil  for  one  minute,  and  add  seven 
pounds  best  granulated  sugar.  Continue  the  heat  until 
the  mixture  again  boils,  stirring  constantly.  Kemove 
from  fire.  When  cold  add  half  an  ounce  S.  &  P.  extract 
vanilla  anil  mix  well. 

Pineapple  Smash.  ■ 

Piiieaiiple  .syrup    1   ounce 

Shaved  ice V-2  tumblerful 

Powdered  sugar   1  teaspoouful 

Add  soda-water,  large  stream,  strain  in  small  tumbler, 
and  add  a  piece  of  pineapple. 

Egg  Lemonade.^ 

Shaved  ice  '/•;  tumblerful 

Presh  egg 1 

Juice  of  one  large  lemon. 

Powdered  sugar 3  heaping  teaspoonfuls 

Spring  water 0  ouuces 

Shake  thoroughly.     Draw  small  quantity  soda-water, 
fine  stream  only,  and  grate  a  little  nutmeg  on  top. 
Tonlque  Fizz. 

Shaved  ice %  glassful 

White  of  egg   1 

Dashes  of  angostura  bitters   3 

Dashes  of  lime  juice 4 

Dashes  of  phosphate 8 

Powdered  sugar 3  spoonfuls 

Shake,  do  not  strain,  and  fill  glass  up  with  vichy.  Stir' 
with  mixing  spoon. 

Siberian  Flip.' 

Shaved  ice V2  tumblerful 

Orange  syrup    1  ounce 

Pineapple  syrup   1  ounce 

Acid   phosphate    1  dram 

Angostura  bitters 2  drops 

Shake  well,  and  fill  glass  with  soda-water.  Add  a  very 
thin  .slice  of  orange  and  pineapple,  and  serve  with  two 
straws  in  a  12-ounce  glass. 

Clarlgue.t 

Shaved  ice  V-i  tumblerful 

Claret 2  ounces 

Lemon  syrup   1  ounce 

Powdered  sugar   3  teaspoonfuls 

Draw  soda-water,  large  stream,  and  place  a  few 
strawberries  on  top. 

Tulip  Negus.'- 

Claret  syrup  1  ounce 

Peach  blow  syrup   1  ounce 

Orange  cider   4  ounces 

Shaved  ice   %  glassful 

Draw  full  of  soda  using  fine  stream  and  mix  with  mix- 
ing spoon. 

Marsbmallow  Syrup.^ 
J.  H.  Barker  &  Co.'s  rock  candy  syrup.   7  pints 

Powdered  gum  acacia   10  drams 

Orange  flower  water   4  ounces 

Citric   acid    4  drams 

Water  enough  to  make 1  gallon 

Orange  Sherbet'- 

Vanilla  syrup  1  pint 

Pineapple  syrup    1  pint 

Orange  syrup  (made  from  fresh  fruit).   1  pint 

Sherrv  wine   4  ounces 

Grape  juice    2  ounces 

Dispense  V:2  ounces  in  mineral  glass,  with  crushed  ice. 

'Smith  &  Painter's  Catalogue. 

'J.  H.  Barker  &  Co's  "100  Fountain  Formulas." 

'Bonham's  ■Modem  Guide  for  Soda  Dispensers." 

"Tufts'  Book  of  Soda  Water  Syrups. 

^Western  Druggist. 

"Era  Formulary. 
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Arctic  Sbertert.- 

Sherbet  Syrup: 
Pineapple,  strawberry  ami  vanilla  syrups,  equal 
parts. 

Claret  wine S  ounces  to  gallon 

Coliir  red  with  solutiou  carmine. 
Solution  No.  1: 

Oil  sweet  orange  (must  be  fresh) 1  ounce 

Alcohol    1  piut 

Color  to  golden  tincture  curcuma. 
Solutiou  No.  2: 

Citric  aciil    8  ounces 

Wilier  to  make    1   pint 

Color  with  solution  carmine. 

Put  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  separate  squirt  bottles.  Take 
large  mineral  glass  holding  10  to  12  ounces,  fill  same  one- 
third  full  of  fine-shaved  ice,  and  add  one  ounce  sherbet 
syrup,  one  dash  of  No.  1  and  No.  2.  or  three  dashes  of 
No.  2.  Fill  glass  with  soda  (draw  solid),  stir  with  spoon, 
and  serve  with  straws. 

Mtad  Syrup.i 

Cloves   %  ounce 

Nutmegs 2  drams 

Coriander    2  ounces 

Jamaica   ginger    2  ounces 

Allspice   1-2  ounce 

Cinnamon  water   4  ounces 

Alcohol 4  ounces 

Pulverize  the  spices  coarsely,  and  macerate  them  for 
24  hours  in  the  alcohol  and  cinnamon  water:  then  trans- 
fer the  whole  to  a  percolator  and  pour  on  dilute  alcohol 
till  IG  ounces  of  fluid  is  obtained;  percolate  slowly,  and' 
to  the  mixture  add  one-half  ounce  of  genuine  orauge 
flower  water.  For  dispensing  at  fountain  take  of  the 
above  compound  1  ounce  and  rock  candy  syrup  2  pints. 

Whipped  Cream  Syrup.' 

Gum  acacia    IV^  pounds 

Crushed  sugar   "Vi  pounds 

Tincture  of  quillaja   10      fl.  ounces 

Benzoic  acid   Wi  drams 

Hot   water    ■">  pints 

Dissolve  the  finely  sifted  gum  in  the  hot  water;  strain 
then  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  clear  solution  with  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  lastly  the  tincture  of  quillaja 
and  benzoic  acid. 

Carbonated  Cream.* 

Powdered  sugar  ^Vz  pounds 

White  of  six  eggs, 

White  glycerine %  pound 

Water 1      gallon 

Dissolve  sugar  in  water,  add  glycerine  and  mix  well. 
Take  eggs  (white),  beat  with  a  "Keystone"  or  "Dover" 
beater,  and  add  to  the  dissolved  sugar.  Then  add  to  5 
gallons  of  water,  and  charge  at  12.5  pounds'  pressure. 
Draw  syrup  and  carbonated  cream  in  one  glass,  and  put 
shaved  or  cracked  ice  in  another  glass.  On  the  ice  draw 
the  carbonated  water,  and  mis  with  the  syrup  and  car- 
bonated cream  by  pouring  together.  Do  not  draw  syrup 
and  carbonated  cream  in  a  glass  and  then  turn  on  a  fine 
or  mixing  soda  stream,  as  sufficient  water  cannot  by  that 
means  enter  into  the  drink.  Do  not  add  the  ice  to  the 
syrup  and  carbonated  cream,  for  it  will  flatten  the  drink, 
but  put  it  in  separate  glasses  as  directed. 

Charlotte  Ruise.* 

Shaved  ice V2  tumblerful 

Vanilla  syrup 1  ounce 

Cream •»  ounces 

E"'  .  .  .1 

Shake  well  and  fill  with  soda  water,  u.sing  fine  stream. 

Serve  in  a  14-ounce  tumbler,  and  with  a  spoon.     It  will 

have  a  head  like  n  Charlotte  Russe. 

Cherry  Cocktail.' 

Cherry  juice   1  ounce 

Orange  cider  2  ounces 

Powdered    sugar    1  spoonful 

Dashes  of  bitters 2 

Shake  with  a  little  shaved  ice.  strain  into  a  cocktail 
glass  and  fill  up  with  soda.     Add  a  couple  of  cherries. 


Cheiry  Bloom.- 

Extract  cherry (>  drams 

E.\tra<t  strawberry 2  drams 

Extract  vanilla 1   ounce 

Citric  acid   2  ilr.im.s 

Kock  candy  syrup 1  gallon 

Cochimal  color  to  make  rod. 
One  and  one-half  ounces  of  this  syrui)  to  be  used  to 
each  glass.  The  glass  to  be  filled  with  crushed  ice  and 
the  soda  water  squirted  in  with  a  fine  stream,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  syrup,  and  not  to  melt  too  much  of 
the  ice.     Serve  with  straws. 

Qrape  Ambrosia.' 

Use  whites  of  IS  eggs,  beat  to  a  froth,  and  add  sugar, 

5  pounds;  mix  both  well,  and  aild: 

Sweet   milk    1   gallon 

Water  (pure)   2  gallons 

Good  grape  juice  (Welch's) 2  quarts 

(irated   pineapple    2  cans 

Fruit  acid    2  ounces 

Es.sence  lemon   V4  ounce 

Mix  all  well  in  a  freezer.    Let  the  mixture  stand,  after 

being  well  packed,  for  an  hour  or  so  to  become  harder. 

Serve  same  as  ice  cream. 

A  La  Champagne.'' 

OEnanthic  ether    1  dram 

Tincture  c.-lery   30  drops 

Tincture  balsam  peru 30  drops 

Amylic  ether 21/0  drams 

Tincture  vanilla   3  ounces 

Lemon  juice 32  ounces 

Neutral  spirit,  94  per  cent 8  ounces 

Syrup,  enough  to  make 1   gallon 

The  flavor  is  said  to  resemble  champagne,  and  to  make 

a  magnificent  soda  fountain  drink.     It  is  also  known  as 

Creme  de  Bouzy  Lemonade. 

Hyaclatha  Flavor.- 

Safflower    4  drams 

.Juniper  berries  2  drams 

Dates    2  drams 

Raisins 2  drams 

Aniseed / l-J  grains 

Cinnamon 1-5  grains 

Coriander 8  grains 

Mace 8  grains 

Clove 8  grains 

Alcohol,  dilute  19  fl.  oz. 

Prepare  a  tincture  by  maceration,  and  use  for  flavoring 

syrup,    which    is   to   be   served     "solid"     with     charged 

water. 

Pepio-Llmetto.^ 

Lime  juice 18  ounces 

Essence  of  pepsin IVi  ounces 

Fruit  acid  Va  ounce 

Foam  extract   V2  ounce 

Simple  syrup   3  pints 

Mix  thoroughly  and  color  with  a  few  drops  of  turmeric. 
This,  when  served  with  soda  water,  makes  a  delicious 
refrigerent  tonic,  and  an  agreeable  appetizer. 

LImoaa  Mlat' 

Spirit  peppermint    4  fl.  drams 

Lemon   juice    4  fl.  ounces 

Solution  citric  acid 1  fl.  dram 

Syrup,  enough  to  luake 32  fl.  ounces 

Dispense  either  "solid"  or  foamed.  In  the  latter  case 
gum  must  be  added. 

Crab  Apple  Tonic  Syrup.'' 

Sweet  cider 1  gallon 

Sugar 7  pounds 

Extract  malt 4  fl.  ounces 

Solution  citric  acid 1%  fl.  ounces 

Evaporate  the  cider  to  4  pints,   in   this   dissolve   the 

sugar,  strain  and  add  the  remaining  ingredients.     Serve 

either  "solid"  or  with  foam. 

Blood  Orange  Syrup.f 

.Tuice  of  fresh  oranges 2  pints 

W;i  ter -  pints 

Sugar 6  pounds 

Cherry  juice  (to  color,  about) V-i  pint 

Citric  acid  solution  (1  part  in  2i 1  fl.  ounce 
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Nerve  Food  Syrup,' 

Oil  sassafras 15  ininiiiis 

Oil  wiiitergnfii  1">  iiiiiiiiiis 

AlfiiliDl 1   11.  ounce 

Kluiil  oxtraci  i:oiiiiaii 1  fl.  oiiuce 

Svrup     snrsiiparilla      coiiipoun<l,      U. 

S.  P 8  li.  ouucis 

Caramel 1  ounce 

gyrup  sufficient  to  make 5  pints 

Dissolve  the  oils  in  alcohol  and  aJd  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients, previously  well  mixed.  Serve  in  mineral  glasses, 
first  drawing  the  glass  two-thirds  full  of  soda  water, 
then  add  ^54  'o  1  ounce  syrup  and  sufficient  soda  water 
to  fill  glass  without  undue  foaming. 
Oraage  Pbosphate."- 

Select  Messina  oranst's 00 

Oil  of  sweet  orange  (Sanderscui's). .  ..      .>  drams 

(iranulated   sugar    10  pounds 

Genuine  rock  candy  syrup 7',i  gallons 

Grate  the  peel  of  the  orange,  being  careful  not  to  get 
any  of  the  white,  spongy  portion,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  render  the  syrup  somewhat  hitter.  After  carefully 
grating  the  oranges,  mix  with  the  oil  and  ten  pounds  of 
sugar:  beat  it  well  in  a  large  mortar  for  two  hours,  and 
put  in  a  wide-mouth  jar,  and  allow  to  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  add  the  rock  candy  syrup  in  its 
condensed  form.  Strain  carefully  through  cheesecloth. 
Heat  should  not  be  employed.  Use  syrup  with  a  dash 
of  phosphate  to  each  glass. 

Rtd  Oraage  Phosphate.^ 

Red  orange  syrup I  ounce 

Acid  phosphate  solution 1  teaspoonful 

Plain   soda    7  ounces 

Mix  the  syrup  ai;d  acid  phosphate  and  draw  coarse 
soda  stream  till  glass  is  full;  stir  with  spoon.  Serve  in 
S-ounce  miueral  water  glass. 

Craaberry  Phosphate.^ 

Cranberry  fruit  syrup 1  ounce 

Acid  phosphate  solution 1  teaspoonful 

Plain  soda 7  ounces 

Draw  coarse  soda  stream  till  glass  is  full  and  stir  with 
spoon.     Serve  in  eight-ounce  mineral  water  glass. 
Egg  Phosphate  Syrup  (S/mms'),i 

Extract  vanilla  2  drams 

Lemon  .syrup -  pints 

Orange  syrup 1  pint 

.Jamaica  rum  6  drams 

Acid  phosphate  solution   4  drams 

Sherry  wine  2  ounces 

Raspho.'a 

Kaspberry  syrup %  fl.  ounces 

Orange  syrup   IVi  &■  ounces 

Tincture  ginger 1  dash 

Acid  phosphate  solution 1  dash 

Serve  in  a  tall,  12-ouuce  thin  mineral  glass,  drawing 
on  the  carbonated  water,  placing  plenty  of  finely  shaved 
ice  into  the  tumbler  before  drawing  tlie  syrups.     Serve 
with  straws.     The  ginger  is  the  distinctive  feature. 
Extract  Cascara  Sagrada  tor  Fouatala.' 

Oil,  cinnamon,  true 1  dram 

Oil  cloves 2  drams 

Oil  nutmeg   80  drops 

Tincture  tolu 12  drams 

Tincture  ginger   12  ounces 

Fluid  extract  cascara,  tasteless 16  ounces 

Carbonate  of  magnesium 2  ounces 

Water  enough  to  make 4  pints 

Triturate  tlie  oils,  tinctures  and  fluid  extract  with  the 
carbonate  of  magnesium,  gradually  add  water,  and  pass 
water  tlirough  the  filter  to  make  4  pints. 
To  make  the  syrup  for  the  fountain,  take 

Cascara  extract  (as  above) <!  ounces 

Flavoring  extract  orange 2  ounces 

Syrup 1  gallon 

Solution  gelatin  or  soap  bark 1  ounce 

Color  with  caramel  if  necessary. 
Ice  Creams.^ 
Vaailla.i 

Cream 3  pints 

Sugar %  pound 

Vanilla  sugar  %  ounce 


Cook  these  in  a  fariua  boiler  till  the  sugar  is  entirely 
dissolved,  strain  through  a  coarse  hair  sieve  into  the 
freezer  and  freeze.  As  the  seeds  of  the  vanilla  in  the 
vanilla  sugar  are  wanted  in  the  cream,  do  not  use  a  fine 
strainir. 

Chocolate. 

Crenni 3  pints 

Sugar vVi  pound 

Cocoa  (Van  Dyck"s) 1J4  ounces 

Vanilla  sugar Vj  ounce 

Cook  the  cream,  sugar  and  vanilla  sugar  as  directed 
for  vanilla  cream.  Work  the  cocoa  with  a  gill  of  boiling 
water  to  a  siuooth  paste;  add  this  to  the  hot  cream,  strain 
through  fine  muslin,  cool  and  freeze.  Too  much  cocoa 
makes  the  cream  dark  and  rough  and  destroys  its  del- 
icate flavor. 

Pineapple. 

Pineapple  juice Vj  I>'»t 

Leinoii  juice 1   tablespoonfu! 

Sugar Vi  pound 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  uuxed  juices  and  set  aside  in 
the  refrigerator  or  on  ice  to  cool. 

Cream    -. 1  quart 

Sugar ; %  pound 

Cook  those  in  a  farina  boiler,  or  other  water  bath,  until 
the  water  in  the  outer  pan  boils  and  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Put  this  on  ice  to  chill.  When  thoroughly  cold 
add  the  prepared  and  cooled  juices  and  sugar,  and  put 
all  in  the  freezer.  Turn  the  crank  slowly  till  it  goes 
hard.  Take  out  the  dasher,  scrape  down  the  hardened 
cream  from  the  sides,  and  beat  the  ice  cream  with  a 
woollen  paddle  till  siuooth.  Close  the  can.  draw  off  the 
brine,  fill  up  the  tub  with  ice  and  salt,  and  put  the 
freezer  in  a  cool  place  until  the  ice  cream  is  wanted. 

Cherry. 

Cherry  juice %  pint 

Sugar Va  pound 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice. 

Cream 1  quart 

Sugar %  pound 

Cook  and  proceed  as  for  pineapple  ice  cream. 
These  ice  creams  may  be  made  without  cooking  the 
cream,  if  desired,  using  the  ingredients  in  the  same  pro- 
portions. When  so  made,  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  cream 
by  stirring.  Put  these  in  the  freezer,  and  when  partly 
frozen  stir  in  the  cold  fruit  syrup,  prepared  as  directed 
in  the  recipe.  Continue  the  freezing  till  the  crank  turns 
hard.  This  method  requires  less  time  and  makes  very 
fine  ice  cream,  but  hardly  of  so  rich  a  body  as  when  the 
cream  is  properly  cooked. 


R^ARMACY 


The  semi-annual  report  of  Schimmel  &  Co.,  Leipzig 
and  Xew  York,  issued  under  date  of  .\pril,  1897,  contains 
as  usual  much  information  upon  essential  oils,  and  the 
following  items  are  abstracted  therefrom: 

ALJIOXD  OIL,  PRESSED  FROM  PEACH  AND 
-VPRICOT  KERNELS.— The  recent  otiicial  report  in  the 
"Deutsches  Haiulels-Archiv"  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting information  on  the  importance  of  the  production 
of  apricot  kernels  in  Syria. 

"The  apricot  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
.if  Damascus,  where  the  soil  is  very  favorable.  Great 
oare  and  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation.  The 
bitter  kernels  (mish-mish)  without  the  hard  shells  are 
exported  to  Europe,  mostly  to  Hamburg  and  Antwerp, 
where  the  fat  oil  is  expressed.  In  the  year  189.5,  with 
a  slighter  average  crop  of  about  300,(X)0  kilos  of  apricot 
kernels,  worth  about  ItX'.fMXt  francs,  besides  about  800,- 
000  kilos  of  dried,  pressed  apricots,  worth  about  400,000 
francs,  were  exported  to  Europe.  The  cakes  of  dried 
and  pressed  apricots  go  mostly  to  France,  England  and 
Triest." 
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Xl-w  luUlitions  to  the  commercial  apricot  kcnu'ls  are 
iliose  cxportcil  from  China  iuul  .lapan,  tlio  former  ot 
wliidi  excel  in  size.  Twenty  s:imi)!e  bales  ot  .\ustralian 
apricot  kernels  were  recently  olilaineil:  they  arc  in  size 
;uul  iinality  almost  e(iual  to  the  Chinese  kernels. 

Consideralilo  consifinments  of  apricot  kernels  will  prob- 
ably lie  shipped  for  the  first  time  from  the  United  States 
this  year,  where  these  kernels  hitherto  have  been  thrown 
away  as  useless.  Since  peaches  and  apricots  are  culti- 
vated there  in  enormous  (juautitics,  the  exports  of  ker- 
nels from  tliere  may  scxm  become  an  intluential  factor 
in  the  market   and  the  prices  of  this  commodity. 

CHAM1'AC.\  OIL.  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  Michelia 
champaea  L.,  has  a  slightly  brownish  color,  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0.938,  a  rotatory  power  of  —  .52°  8'  and  a  saponification 
factor  of  77..'!.  It  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  an 
alcohol  containiiij;  only  10  per  cent,  of  water  used  in  the 
proportion  of  1  part  of  oil  to  10  parts  of  alcohol  renders 
a  turbid  solution.  The  odor  hjis  a  faint  similarity  to 
that  of  ykmg-ylang  oil,  and  contains  like  this,  also  ben- 
zoic acid,  which  we  have  isolated  and  identified. 

BASILICUM  OIL.— .Since  the  composition  of  this  oil 
as  yet  has  not  been  exactly  known,  an  examination  was 
recently  made  in  our  laboratories,  the  result  of  which 
will  shortly  be  published  in  a  paper  in  the  "Archiv  der 
riiarmncie." 

-in  oil  received  fmni  the  island  of  Reunion  was  first 
examined,  the  principal  constituent  proved  to  be  methyl- 
chavicol,  which  upon  oxidation  by  potassium  permauga- 
nate  gave  homoanisic  acid  and  anisic  acid. 

When  heated  with  sodium  alcoholate,  methylchavicol 
is  completely  transformed  into  anethol. 

The  oil  contained  00  per  cent,  of  methylchavicol  as  de- 
termined by  Zeisel's  method  of  the  determination  of 
methyloxiile. 

Secondary  constituents  of  the  oil  are: — 

1.  rinen     C,„H,„,    characterized    by     uitrolbeuzylamine 

melting  at  123°. 

2.  Camphor  C,„Hio  O,  melting  point  of  the  oxime  118°, 
and 

3.  Cineol  C,oH,80,  found  by  Wallach's  hydrobromic  acid 

compound,  as  also  by  the  iodol  reaction. 

The  next  examination  was  made  with  an  oil  distilled 
by  us  from  fresh  basilicum  herb  from  our  experimental 
fields  at  Miltitz.  This  oil  considerably  differs  in  odor 
and  in  physical  properties  from  Reunion  oil;  it  contains 
only  25  per  cent,  of  methylchavicol,  and  also  some  cineol. 
but  no  camphor.  Besides  these  constituents,  we  found 
German  oil  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  al- 
coholic substance  whose  nature  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained by  us. 

Messrs.  Dupont  and  Gucrlain  (Compt.  rend.  124,  300) 
report  on  their  examination  of  a  French  basilicum  oil. 
They  have  also  found  methylchavicol  (estragol) 
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characterized  it  by  transforming  the  same  into  anethol, 
thereby  furnishing  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  anisic 
acid  in  its  products  of  oxidation. 

They  further  have  shown  the  French  oil  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  linalool  of  the  optical  rotation 
of  nD  =  —  14.03°. 

CULILAB.VN  OIL.— The  distillation  of  culilaban  bark 
from  Cinnaniomum  eulilavan  Xecs,  4  per  cent,  of  oil, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.051,  a  strong  odor  of  eugeuol;  on 
account  of  its  dark  color  the  determination  of  its  rotary 
power  could  not  be  made. 

The  phenol  contained  therein  was  isolated  by  agitating 
the  oil  with  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  and  by 
subsequent  separation  by  means  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid. 
The  phenol  obtained  had  a  boiling  point  of  251°  to  253° 
and  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.071  at  15°,  corresponding  to  those  of 
eugenol.  The  binzoyi  compound  obtained  therefrom  has 
the  san\e  melting  point   as   benzoyl-eugiuol,  70°   to  71°. 


The  phenol  of  culilaban  oil,  therefore,  is  identical  with' 

eugenol. 

The  remainder  of  the  oil,  deprived  of  the  phenol,  buileil 
at  100'  to  1.30°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.;  the  main 
fraction,  boiling  at  125°  to  130°,  was  heavier  (sp.  gr. 
1.034),  the  fractions  with  a  lower  boiling  point  wore' 
lighter  than  water.  The  main  fraction  distilling  at  249° 
to  252°  under  connnon  atmospheric  pressurt'  yielded 
upon  oxidation  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  vc- 
rartic  acid  with  a  melting  point  between  179°  and  180°. 

The  silver  salt  crystallizing  in  needles  from  a  water 
solution  was  used  for  analysis;  0.2.508  gm.  of  silver  salt 
yielded  0.0938  gm.  ag: 

calculated  for  CoHjO,   Ag  fotmd 

37..37  per  cent.  Ag.  37.40  Ag. 

This  result,  as  well  as  the  lioiling  point  of  the  traction 
indicate,  methylcugenol.  By  bromation  of  a  part  of  the 
fraction.  Iribrom-metliyleugennl  melting  at  77°  was  ob- 
taine<l. 

According  to  the  result  of  this  examination  culilaban- 
oil  consists  mainly  ot  eugenol,  and  contains  besides  some 
methyletigenol  and  a  small  amount  of  constituents  of  a 
lower  specihe  gravity  than  water. 

D.\ML\N.\  OIL  FROM  LEAVES.— Damiana  leaves^ 
criginating  from  Mexico  and  said  to  lie  collected  from' 
various  Tnrnera  .species  (Turnera  diffusa  Ward,  and- 
Turnera  aphrodisiaca  Ward),  were  first  distilled  by  us 
in  1888  (see  Report,  April,  1888).  \  consignment  of 
leaves  distilled  last  year  yielded  1  per  cent,  of  oil;  this 
had  the  following  properties:— sp.  gr.  0.943,  while  the 
specific  gravity  of  oils  formerly  distilled  was  much 
higher,  amounting  to  0.970  and  0.980;  opt.  rot.— 23°  25'; 
the  oil  contained  saponifiable  constituents,  and  we  as- 
certained its  saponification  factor  to  be  41.8.  When 
standing  in  a  cool  place,  crystalline  separations  occurred 
on  the  surface  similar  to  those  initiating  the  solidification 
of  oil  of  roses.  It  may,  therefore,  justly  lie  deduced  that 
damiana  oil  also  contains  paraffin.  The  oil  has  not  yet 
found  any  practical  application. 

TE.V  OIL.— Tea  contains,  according  to  the  older  state- 
ment of  Mulder  (Husemaun  and  Hilger:  Die  rtianzen- 
stoffe),  0.6  to  1  per  cent,  ot  essential  oil.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  no  case  succeeded  in  obtaining  more  than  mere 
traces  of  oil  and  suppose  that  the  tea  then  in  Mulder's 
hands  had  been  so  much  flavored  that  any  ethereal  oil 
obtained  on  distillation  was  due  to  this  artificial  flavor- 
ing. 

From  a  paper  contained  on  page  119  in  the  Report  on 
the  Botanical  Garden  in  Buitenzorg.  ot  the  year  1895, 
it  becomes,  however,  evident  that  tea  oil  exists,  and  is 
obtained  when  the  leaves  are  distilled  immediately  after 
the  process  of  fermentation,  in  use  in  their  preparation 
for  commerce. 

As  this  paper  offers  a  number  of  interesting  points,  we 
recapitulate  its  main  contents: 

When  rolled  tea,  after  having  been  exposed  to  fermen- 
tation for  3  or  4  hours,  is  distilled  with  water,  a  distil- 
late is  obtained  which  possesses  the  strong  odor  of  fer- 
mented tea.  By  careful  cohobation  some  essential  oil 
can  be  obtained  from  this  distillate.  Besides  this  oil,  a 
portion  boiling  below  75°  can  be  obtained  from  this, 
water  by  repeated  distillation.  Fmm  this  portion  methyl- 
alcohol  boiling  at  00°  was  obtained  by  dehydration  by- 
means  of  anhydrous  sulfiite  of  copper.  The  identifica- 
tion of  this  alcohol  was  obtained  by  the  reaction  with 
nitromethyl-metaphenylendiamine,  as  also  by  its  trans- 
formation into  oxalicacid-methylester,  melting  at  51°, 
and  by  the  formation  of  methyliodide.  The  presence  of 
methyl-alcohol  in  unrolled,  not  yet  fermented  tea  leaves 
had  already  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  van  Romburgh. 

The  yield  of  oil  was  very  small,  amounting  to  only  1 
cc.  from  15  kilos  of  leaves,  equal  to  about  0.000  per  cent. 
There  are  experiments  in  progress  tor  ascertaining 
whether  the  yield  of  oil  is  in  any  way  influenced  by  the 
extent   of  the  fermentation:  so  mneh.  howev<'r.  can  be 
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stiilfil  that  the  ninouiit  of  oil  dfcreiises  with  the  duration 
of  fi'i'iiK-ntiitiiiii. 

The  oil  hail  a  siifcilic  (.'lavil.v  of  O.SCCi  ami  a  lauvocy- 
rato  rotation  of  0°  11'  in  a  2(Hi  inni.  IuIh'.  By  fractional 
distillation,  two  main  portions  of  the  oil  were  obtaineil, 
one  lioiling  below,  the  other  above.  170°.  Coulinueil 
fractionation  of  tlx-  portion  boiling  below  170°  yielded  a 
colorless  liquid,  boilinj;  between  l."3°  and  154°  under 
740  mm.  pres.sure,  havinjr  a  somewhat  pungent,  fusel  oil 
like  odor,  strongly  recalling  that  of  tea.  Elementary 
.inalysis  and  determination  of  the  vapor  density  by  V. 
Meyer  lead  to  the  formula  C„H,.0.  When  boiled  Tir 
two  hours  with  potassium  solution,  the  sulistance  re- 
mained unchanged,  nor  did  it  give  a  compound  with  hy- 
•droxylamine.  When  treated  with  .sodium  solution  and 
chloride  of  benzo.vl,  a  liquid  compound  of  a  faint  odor 
resulted,  which  after  saponification  yielded  benzoic  acid 
and  the  original  substance.  When  boiled  with  anhy- 
drous acetic  acid,  an  acetic  ester  boiling  at  1(>0°  to  105°. 
and  when  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  100° 
in  a  clo.sed  tube,  a  chloride  boiling  at  120°  were  obtained. 

These  reactions  indicate  that  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tion is  of  an  alcoholic  nature.  It  readily  absorbs  bro- 
mine. The  bromine  addition  product  is  not  effected  by 
potassium  permanganate  solution  in  the  cold,  while  it.s 
original  alcohol  is  effected  upon  warming.  By  oxidation 
with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulfuric  acid,  a  fluid  is 
obtained  which  has  the  odor  of  butyric  acid  and  after 
treatment  with  calcium  carbonate  produced  a  lime  salt 
containing  1.S.5  per  cent,  of  Ca.  Calcium  butyrate  con- 
tains 18.0  per  cent,  of  Ca.  By  the  oxidation  with  po- 
tassium permanganate  in  an  aqueous  solution,  a  calcium 
salt  with  18.0  per  cent,  of  Ca  was  obtained.  The  for- 
mation of  a  trivalent  alcohol  could  not  V)e  ascertained. 

It  is  remarkable  in  what  a  brief  time  the  essential  tef^. 
oil  originates  during  the  fermentation.  Its  formation 
may  be  caused  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  perhaps  under 
the  influence  of  a  bod.v  like  the  laccase  of  Bertrand,  and 
the  oil  may  be  formed,  with  the  aid  of  some  ferment, 
Crom  a  glucoside  contained  in  te  tea  leaves. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OP  LARGE  ARTIFICIAL 
DIAMONDS.— U.  S.  Consul  Germain,  of  Zurich,  .sends, 
February  4,  1897,  the  following  (Consular  Report): 

Diamonds  of  a  very  small  size  have  been  produced  arti- 
ficially heretofore,  but  no  one  has  yit  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing large  ones.  Mr.  E.  Moyat  claims  to  have  discovered  a 
new  process  by  which  to  produce  diamonds  of  large  di- 
mensions. In  principle,  his  process  is  about  the  same  as 
the  one  already  invented  by  others,  and  that  is  to  obtain 
crystallized  carbon  out  of  iron  and  coiil,  l>y  means  of 
high  pressure  and  high  temperature.  Yet  there  is  some 
improvement  in  the  Moyat  process  as  regards  the  tech- 
nical operation.  Pulverized  coal,  iron  chips,  and  liquid 
carbonic  acid  are  placed  in  a  steel  tube  and  hermetically 
sealed.  The  contents  are  then  subjected  to  the  action  of 
an  electric  arc  light  by  means  of  two  electrodes  intro- 
duced into  the  tube.  The  iron  liquefies,  is  then  saturated 
by  part  of  the  pulverized  coal,  at  the  same  time  the 
liquid  carbonic  acid  evaporates,  thereby  creating  an 
enormous  pressure  on  the  mixture  of  iron  and  coal.  This 
pressure  again  considerably  increases  the  dissolution  of 
the  coal  in  the  liquid  iron.  While  the  mixture  is  cooling, 
the  carbon  crystallizes  partly  in  the  form  of  real  dia- 
monds and  partly  in  the  form  of  similar  stones.  These 
crystals  are  then  segregated  by  dissolving  the  iron 
in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The  mixture,  by  the  above 
method,  remains  under  high  pressure  during  the  oper- 
ation of  the  electric  current,  while  by  other  methods  the 
pressure  is  obtained  later  on  only  by  means  of  the  rapid 
cooling  process  of  the  crucible. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmMCy,  prescription  worA,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

/Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
AI>IUMV,HOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 

Unanswered  Queries. 
(',.  U.  Sniilli.  Kmii>:i>  City,  Mu.:  Cl.-iy  W.  I'arsons. 
Lockport.  N.  Y.;  .lohn  Kobinson.  (jrcen  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
Bergcivist  Bros.,  New  Britain.  Conn.,  are  not  upon  our 
list  ail  t-ubsi-ribers.  anil  as  they  fail  to  state  whether 
the.v  are  clerks  in  the  employ  of  subscriber.s,  we  can 
give  their  queries  no  attention.  This  department  is  not 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders.  See  rules  at  the 
head  of  this  department. 


Board  Secrctarlts'  Addresses, 

(R.  L.  R.I  The  secretary  of  the  JInryland  Board  of 
Pharmacy  is  11.  P.  Hynson.  423  North  Charles  street. 
Baltimore,  and  of  the  West  Virginia.  H.  F.  Pfost.  .Tack- 
son. 


Capsule  Filler. 

(B.  S.  T.)  Willi.nm  E.  Scarlett,  1213  Fill>ert  street. 
Philadelphia,  makes  an  apparatus  specially  designed  for 
this  purpose,  as  also,  we  believe,  do  Parke.  Davis  & 
Co.,  of  Detroit. 


Splendid  Show  Bottle  Color. 

A.  Rosenwald,  Chicago,  sends  for  the  benefit  of  his 
colleagues  the  formula  of  a  combination,  which  he  st.vles 
"Chromo-nitro-muriaticum."  claiming  it  gives  a  splendid 
magenta  color  for  show  bottles.     This  is  it: 

Chromic   acid    1  dram 

Commercial  muriatic  acid. 

Nitric  acid,  of  each 2  ounces 

Water,  sufficient  to  make  2  or  3  gallons. 


Chlor- Anodyne. 

(S.  L.  B.)  Chlor-anodyne  is  a  preparation  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  who  state  that 
each  fluid  ounce  contains: 

Morphine  hydrochlorate   2%  grains 

Tincture  Indian  cannabis 40      minims 

Diluted  hydrochloric  acid 9      minims 

Chloroform 40      minims 

Oil  peppermint 1%  minims 

Tincture  capsicum   IVa  minims 


Uses  of  Formalin. 
(B.  &  S.)  If  you  write  to  Schering  &;  Glatz.  New  York, 
they  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  literature  concerning 
the  employment  of  formalin,  and  if  you  are  specific  in 
your  request  they  can  doubtless  serve  you  on  the  par- 
ticular point  you  desire.  Formaldehyde,  for  which  for- 
malin is  the  trade  mark  name,  has  come  into  ver.v  great 
use  recently,  and  you  will  notice  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Era  considerable  about  the  article.  Suppose  you  write 
to  Messrs.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  Indianapolis,  for  what  they 
can  send  you  descriptive  of  the  preparation. 


Preserving  Orapt  Juice. 

(F.F.R.)Theordinary  method  of  preserving  grape  juice 
upon  a  small  scale  is  by  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid. 
This,  however,  is  considered  highly  injurious,  and  would 
bring  the  product  under  the  ban  of  the  pure  food  laws  in 
some  localities.  Some  manufacturers  of  non-alcohoKc 
grape  juice  claim  to  use  no  salicylic  acid,  or  other  pre- 
servative whatsoever,  but  we  have  seen  some  other  spec- 
imens upon  the  market  which  contained  a  very  apprecia- 
ble amount  of  this  acid,  and  others  which  were  preserved 
by  alcohol.  We  do  not  think  you  will  be  particularly 
successful  in  experimenting  with  grape  juice  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous way.    The  method  of  obtaining  a  satisfac- 
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tor.v  product  is  kept  a  very  vnlunble  trade  secret  by  the 
nianufactiirfrs  of  this  article  (or  the  market,  and,  of 
course,  thoy  do  not  tell  us  how  they  do  it.  There  are 
very  few  so-called  preservatives  which  could  bo  added  to 
grape  juice  in  such  quantity  iis  would  be  necessary  to 
preserve  this  article  and  yet  be  unubjectiouable  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  preparation.  tJrapo  juice  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  fermentation,  and  only  a  large  quantity  of  pre- 
ventive would  be  at  all  successful.  We  caution  against 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid,  sulphites,  alcohol,  etc.,  and  we 
have  yet  to  hear  that  a  process  by  heat  is  successful. 

Sozodoat. 

(G.  W.  C.)  There  have  been  numerous  guesses  at  the 
composition  of  this  article,  but  we  prefer  not  to  take  any 
responsibility  for  the  correctness  of  any  of  them.  The 
manufacturers  hold  the  formula  as  their  secret  property, 
and  as  they  have  not  told  us  what  it  is,  of  course  we  can- 
not accommodate  you.  Here  are  some  formulas  for  prep- 
arations of  the  same  general  type  of  tooth  wash  which 
may  be  of  service  to  you. 
1. — Liquid: 

Alcohol   1      tl.  ounce 

Water    Hi  A-  ounces 

Soap 120       grains 

Oil  of  wintergrcen '2      drops 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
add   the   color,    perfume    with   oil   of   wiutergreen,    add 
enough  water  to  make  the  fluid  measure  3  fluid  ounces. 
2.— Powder: 

Infusorial  earth  (tripoli) 40  grains 

Orris  root 125  grains 

Precipitated  chalk    205  grains 

Perfume  very  lightly  with  oil  of  cloves. 

Bug  Exterminator. 

(G.  J.  D.)  We  presume  you  mean  by  your  query  "bed 
bug  poison."  If  we  are  correct  in  this  surmise  you  will 
probably  find  something  to  suit  you  among  the  following, 
found  in  the  Era  Formulary: 

ll)   Corrosive   sublimate    M,  pound 

Muriate  ammonia,  powileri'd 14  pound 

Water    Vl>  gallon 

Glycerine 4  ounces 

Wood    alcohol    Vo  gallon 

(2)  Camphor   2  ounces 

Spirits  of  turpentim- 4  ounces 

Corrosive  sublimate    1  ounce 

Alcohol    16  ounces 

(3)  Strong  mercurial  ointment    1  ounce 

Soft  soap ■ 1  ounce 

Oil  of  turpentine 16  ounces 

l4l  Tobacco   100  grams 

Crude  naphthalin    100  grams 

Oil  melissa,  enough. 

Benzine    1  kilogram 

Extract  the  tobacco  by    macerating    for    five  days  in 

the  benzine;  strain  and  dissolve  the  other  ingredients  in 

the  filtrate. 

(5)  Tincture  of  tobacco 200  parts 

Boric  acid    6  parts 

Carbolic  acid fi  parts 

Salicylic   acid    12  parts 

Oil  of  Indian  balm    1  part 

Ink  Erasers. 

(W.  .1.  F.)  If  the  ink  has  iienetrated  the  paper  a  mild 
treatment  is  generally  the  most  successful  if  you  desire 
to  preserve  the  texture  of  the  paper;  bleaching  agents 
are  most  generally  employed.  If  the  ink  merely  remains 
upon  the  surface  of  a  glazed  paper  it  can  be  removed 
without  much  injury  by  strong  acids,  etc.;  but  the  better 
the  ink  of  course  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  remove.  We 
went  into  this  subject  quite  thoroughly,  on  page  271.  in 
March  4th  Era,  and  can  add  little  to  the  information 
there  given.  It  is  often  quite  important  to  know  what 
is  the  character  of  the  ink  that  has  been  employed  in 
order  that  the  proper  method  of  treatiuent  for  its  re- 
moval may  be  adopted.  You  can  probably  make  a  selec- 
tion from  the  following  processes,  copied  from  the  Era 
Formulary: 


tl)  Immerse  blotting  paper  or  any  similar  material  in 
a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  citric  acid,  roll  it  into  a 
pencil,  and  coat  the  larger  portion  of  it  with  paper  or 
lacquer.  Moisten  the  eraser  with  water,  and  rub  over 
the  ink  to  be  removed.  Drop  ujion  the  ink  spot  a  drop 
of  water  containing  chloride  of  lime.  The  ink  immedi- 
ately disappears. 

(2)  Mix  eciual  parts  of  oxalic  acid  and  tartaric  acid  in 
powder.  When  to  be  used  dissolve  a  little  in  water.  It 
is  poiscuious. 

(3)  Dissolve  equal  parts  cream  of  tartar  and  citric  acid 
in  water. 

(41  Cold  aqueous  or  acetic  acid  soluti(in  of  calcium  hy- 
pochlorite, bleaching  powder,  eau  de  Javelle. 

(5)  Alum,  amber,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  of  each,  1  part, 
in  fine  powder.  Mix.  This  forms  an  excellent  mixture 
for  the  removal  of  ink  spots  and  writing  on  paper. 

l<^>)  In  2  quarts  of  water  dissolve  4  ounces  of  citric 
acid,  and  then  add  from  (j  to  S  ounces  of  a  concentrated 
solntiiui  of  borax.  This  is  solution  No.  1.  To  prepare 
solution  No.  2,  add  2  quarts  of  water  to  %  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime,  shake  well  and  set  aside  for  about  a 
week;  decant,  and  add  from  G  to  S  ounces  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  borax.  This  composition  is  used  by 
saturating  the  ink  spot  with  solution  No.  1,  removing  ex- 
cess of  liquid  with  a  blotter,  and  then  applying  solution 
No.  2.  When  the  stain  has  disappeared,  apply  the  blot- 
ter, and  was  the  spot  by  the  alternate  use  of  clear  water 
and  blotting  paper. 


Polish  Prescription  for  Translation. 

Pharmacist  .J.  M.  Kranz,  of  Brooklyn,  wishes  his 
brother  druggists  to  help  him  out  m  the  translation  of 
the  following  prescription: 


/r^^-" 


'H^ 


i^.^ 


^«o^  vS^^:,.^^^jj(V^ 


--V-' 


^  f///::^ 

d^^' 


n^y^-^ 


Lotion  tor  Perspiring  Feet. 

(.1.  Y.  C.I  Remedies  usually  recommended  for  treatment 
of  perspiring  feet  are  applied  in  powder  form,  and  gen- 
erally contain  alum,  borax,  etc.  The  Era  Formulary 
gives  these  formulas: 

(!)   Talc 10  parts 

Alum   2  parts 

Largely  used  in  Swiss  Army,  preferable  to  chromic 
acid,  and  applicable  even  for  sore  feet. 
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CJ)  Xaplitlinlin  in  scales  is  simply  strewn  into  tlie 
stotkinKs  or  slux'S. 

.(3)  Ol'-atp  of  zino,  powderoil 1  ounce 

Boric  acid,  powilcreii 2  ounces 

Frencli   elialk.    powdered 3  ounces 

(4)  A  powder  composed  of  salicylic  acid,  soap,  talc  and 
stareli.  The  powder  renders  the  feet  firm,  induces  an 
agreeable  softness,  and  removes  nil  unpleasant  odor,  its 
action  being  to  prevent  the  formation  of  butyric,  valeri- 
anic, and  other  acids  of  the  same  family,  which  injure 
the  feet. 

The  Stnndard  Formulary  is  authority  for  these: 

<5)  Salicylic  acid    lO^i  grains 

Boric  acid,  fine  powder 3.">t)  grains 

Talciini.  fine  powder 7  a  v.  ounces 

(G)  Mercuric  chloride   1     grain 

Sodium  salicylate   1  av.  ounce 

I'repared  chaik   1  av.  ounce 

Dust  a  little  of  the  powder  in  the  socks  every  morn- 
ing. 


To  Clean  Gloves. 

(E.  W.  C.)  Take  your  choice  from  the  following, 
found  in  the  Era  formulary: 

(1)  Take  fine  curd  soap,  one  pound,  scrape  it  into  a 
fine  powder,  put  it  into  a  jar  and  pour  upon  it  from  time 
to  time  sufficient  strong  alcohol  to  make  it  into  a  thick 
jelly;  add  one  teaspoonfnl  of  ether  or  one  half  teaspoonful 
liquor  potassa.  mix  and  put  into  liottles  well  corked.  To 
use,  put  the  gloves  on  the  hand,  rub  on  the  preparation 
with  a  piece  of  flannel,  when  the  dirt  will  disappear. 

<2)  Strong  solution  ammonia   Yj  ounce 

Solution  chlorinated  soda    8  ounces 

Distilled   water    9  ounces 

Yellow  so.tp  in  fine  shreds 12  ounces 

Make  into  a  paste,  and  appl.v  with  a  clean  piece  of 
flannel. 

(3)  White   soap    iVi  drams 

Hot   water    2V-;  drams 

Kub  into  a  paste  and  add 

Solution  of  chlorinated  soda    2'4  drams 

Water  of  ammonia   20      minims 

■(i)  .Javelle   water    Si^o  H.  ounces 

Water  of  ammonia   Vs  Q.  ounce 

Powdered  castile  soap  12V2  ounces 

Water   9if.  fl.  ounces 

Stand  until  a  jelly  forms,  then  use  with  a  piece  of 
flannel. 

(5)  Pipe  cla.v,  colored  with  yellow  ochre,  umber  or 
Irish  slate,  quantity  sufBcieut,  and  afterward  scented 
with  a  little  powdered  orris  root,  or  cloves.  L'sed  to 
■clean  gloves  made  of  doeskin  and  similar  leather. 


Ice  Cream  tor  Soda  Water. 

(E.  C.  S.>  In  addition  to  the  formulas  published  on 
page  513  of  onr  issue  of  April  29.  we  gather  a  few 
from  the  pages  of  the  Spatula,  as  follows: 

<1)  Sweet  cream  4  quarts 

Sweet  milk 2  quarts 

Granulated    sugar    -1  pounds 

Dissolve  sugar  in  the  cream  and  milk,  strain  into  a 
12-quart  freezing  cau,  run  freezer  very  slowly  for  ten 
to  twelve  minutes,  then  run  very  fast  until  batch  is 
frozen  to  suit.  Never  flavor,  if  ice  cream  is  to  be  used 
at  fountain,  otherwise  flavor  with  one  ounce  of  best  ex- 
tract. Always  use  the  best:  you  will  find  that  it  pays. 
You  will  notice  that  neither  eggs  nor  gelatin  are  used  in 
this  recipe.  A  batch  carefully  prepared  and  as  carefully 
frozen  will  always  be  good. 

<2'\  Pure  cream  6      quarts 

Eggs   0 

Sugar 114  pounds 

Vanilla   94  ounce 

Milk 1       pint 

Beat  the  eggs  thoroughly  and  add  the  milk:  in  this 
dissolve  the  sugar.  Pour  into  freezer  and  add  the  cream, 
of  best  quality,  to  get  good  results.  Stir  until  well 
mixed,  then  pack  the  freezer.  When  about  half  frozen 
the  vanilla  should  be  added.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
finest  result  in  a  cream,  after  the  the  paddles  have  been 


removed  from  the  freezer  the  cream  should  be  whipped 
thoroughly  with  a  woodon  paddle  kept  for  that  purpose. 
This  makes  the  cream  nice  and  light.  One  of  the  great- 
est mistakes  made,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  making 
of  ice  cream,  is  that  of  cooking  the  cream.  It  should 
be  avoided.  Cream  should  always  be  kept  in  porcelain 
and  never  in  tin. 

(3)  Hioh.  sweet  milk 2  gallons 

Eggs 1(1 

Corn  starch  (the  best) 4  tablespoonfuls 

(irannlated  sugar 4  pounds 

Mix  the  eggs  and  sugar  thoroughly  and  add  to  the 
milk  cold,  then  apply  heat  to  the  whole  until  the  milk 
begins  to  simmer  just  enough  to  cook  the  eggs;  then 
cool  and  freeze. 

(4)  Good  cream 2  gallons 

Milk    VL-  gallon 

(Jranulated  sugar   5  pounds 

Best  vanilla 2  ounces 

Eggs,  whites  of 1  dozen 

Gelatin  (.shred)  3  ounces 

Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  the  milk  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
be  careful  not  to  scorch  it.  Mix  the  milk  and  cream, 
and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it  b.v  stirring.  The  cream 
should  not  be  ice  cold  or  it  may  lump  the  gelatin.  Strain 
into  the  freezer  and  commence  freezing  at  once,  turning 
very  slowly.  It  is  best  not  to  pack  the  freezer  any 
higher  than  the  cream,  as  the  frost  will  collect  on  the 
inside  of  the  can  and  may  cause  small  particles  of  ice 
to  get  in  the  cream.  As  soon  as  the  cream  commences 
to  get  stiff,  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and 
the  vanilla.  The  freezer  should  then  be  turned  very 
fast  until  the  cream  is  as  stiff  as  wanted. 

(."))  Cream 3      quarts 

Milk  (not  skimmed) 3      quarts 

Eggs    IV2  dozen 

(Granulated  sugar 2       pounds 

Essence   lemon    lVi>  ounces 

or 

Extract  vanilla   . 1      ounce 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  n-.ilk  and  cream  and  add  the 
beaten  eggs  and  flavoring.    Mix  well  and  freeze. 


Percentage  Solutions  In  Prescriptions. 

(Prescriber)  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  went  into  this 
question  vor.v  thoroughly  in  one  of  the  papers  in  our 
Study  of  Pharmacy  series.  We  reprint  here  a  portion  of 
the  paper  which  bears  directly  upon  the  percentage  ques- 
tion, and  you  will  note  that  it  covers  the  ground  fully  to 
your  satisfaction: 

Percentage  means  for  each  100.  hence  a  4  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  any  substance  would  contain  in  every  100 
grains  of  the  solution  4  grains  of  the  substance  and  96 
grains  of  the  solvent.    Demonstration: 

A  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water  at  normal  temperature 
weighs  4.50.392  grains,  so  that  4  per  cent,  of  1  fluid 
ounce  would  be  as  the  proportion  VX)  :  4  :  :  4o().392  :  x 
=  1S.25568.  Subtracting  1S.2556S  grains  from  4.56.392. 
or  the  weight  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  water,  gives  438.13632 
grains  of  water  in  which  to  dissolve  18.2.5.568  grains  of 
substance  to  obtain  a  solution  weighing  456.392  grains. 
In  this  calculation  it  is  assumed  that  1  grain  of  the  solu- 
tion occupies  the  same  volume  as  1  minim  of  the  water. 
This  is  not  really  the  case,  so  that  a  4  per  cent,  solu- 
tion measures  a  little  less  than  1  fluid  ounce.  If  it  be 
desired  to  dispense  exactly  1  fluid  ounce  of  the  solution, 
the  only  practical  way  is  to  prepare  a  little  more  than 
is  wanted  and  throw  away  the  surplus.  Wilder  gets  the 
same  thing  and  simplifies  the  calculation  by  taking  the 
nearest  convenient  round  number  to  the  weight  of  the 
required  quantity,  dissolves  in  it  the  requisite  number 
of  grains  of  the  salt,  and.  after  filtration,  measures  off 
the  required  quantit.v.  throwing  away  the  excess.  In 
order  to  make  a  fluid  ounce  of  4  per  cent,  solution  of  a 
salt  in  water,  he  takes  the  nearest  convenient  round  num- 
ber, which  is  500  (a  fluid  ounce  of  water  weighing  456.392 
grains),  and  dissolves  5  times  4  grains  of  salt  in  500  less 
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2(1  grains  of  water,  antl,  after  filtration,  measures  off  1 
tiuiil  ounce.  Another  method  is  the  following:  Let  A 
reiiresent  the  weight  of  the  solvent,  he  it  grains,  grams 
or  pounds;  B  the  desired  iMTcentage  strenglh  of  the  so- 
lution to  he  made,  and  C  the  number  of  grains  of  salt 
required  to  be  added  to  A.  We  now  have  the  formula 
.V  X  B 

=  C 

\m  —  B 

The  total  number  of  grains,  grams  ur  pinmds  repre- 
senting the  weight  of  the  linished  solution  must  he  A  +  C. 
Suppose  we  wish  to  make  a  4  per  oent.  solution  of  co- 
caine with  a  fluid  ounce  of  water  as  the  solvent.  How 
much  cocaine  will  be  uccessarj?  Four  per  cent,  de- 
notes Vioo  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  solution,  and 
hence  the  weight  of  the  water  must  represent  1  —  '/,„„ 
or  "Vic.0  of  it;  °"/i„o  of  the  solution  (water)  is  456.302 
grains.  If  45G.892  is  »Vi„o  of  some  number,  '/,„„  of  that 
number  must  be  V„„  of  4.o(>.302,  or  4.754.  If  4.754  be 
Vioo  (or  1  per  ceut.),  V,oo  (4  per  cent.)  will  be  4.754  x  4, 
or  19.(ll(i3  grains. 

Another  method  of  arriving  at  the  same  result  is  by 
proportion:  Ijct  1  represent  the  weight  of  the  desired 
solution,  4  per  cent.,  or  y,oo  of  which  is  cocaine.  Then 
1  _  0.04  =  0.9(5.  We  already  know  that  4.56.392  grains 
is  96  per  cent.  If  96  per  cent,  of  some  number  is  456.392, 
how  much  is  4  per  cent.?  By  proportion  we  get  the  fol- 
kiwing  statement: 

0.06  :  tl.{l4  :  :  456.392  :  x 
X  =  19.0163 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  prove  our  demonstration.  The 
solution  when  completed  must  weigh  (456.392  -t-  19.0163) 
475.408  grains. 

475.408x0.04=    19.016  grains  (cocaine) 
475.408x0.90  =  4.56.392  grains  (water) 
456.392  +  19.016  =  475.408 


Aat  Extermlaator. 

(W.  H.  S.)    Try  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  Powdered  borax  sprinkled  around  the  infested 
places  will  drive  them  away,  as  also  will  powdered 
cloves.  Grease  a  plate  with  lard,  they  will  leave  sugar 
to  go  to  it,  and  then  turn  them  into  the  fire;  cracked 
nuts  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Oil  of  turpentine 
run  into  the  cracks  with  .i  sewing  machine  oil  can. 

(2)  A  good  preventive  for  the  inroads  of  ants  is  a 
stripe  of  carliolated  petrolatum  about  half  an  inch  in 
width  drawn  about  the  places  frequented. 

(3)  Cape  aloes   1  pound 

Water    1  gallon 

Boil  together,  and  add  to  the  mixture: 

Camphor,  in  small  pieces   6  ounces 

This  can  be  used  for  other  insects  by  diluting  with 
water  and  sprinkling  through  a  garden  pump  or  watering 
can. 

(4)  Sprinkle  their  haunts  with  quick-lime  containing 
a  twentieth  of  its  weight  of  powdered  camphor. 


Bird  Lime. 

(C.  S.  B.)  Bird  lime  is  a  thick,  soft,  tough  and  sticky, 
mass  of  a  greenish  color,  has  an  unpleasant  smell  and 
bitter  taste,  melts  easily  on  heating,  and  hardens  when 
exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air.  It  is  diffleult  to  dis- 
solve in  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  oil  of 
turpentine,  fat  oils,  and  also  somewhat  in  vinegar.  The 
Techno-Chemical  IJecipe  Book  states  that  the  best  qual- 
it.v  is  prepared  from  the  inner  green  bark  of  the  holly 
(Ilex  aquifolium),  which  is  lioiled,  then  put  in  barrels, 
and  submitted  for  fourteen  days  to  slight  fermentation 
until  it  becomes  stick.v.  Another  iirocess  of  preparing  it 
is»to  mix  the  boiled  bark  with  juio'  of  mistletoe  berries 
and  burying  it  in  the  ground  until  fermented.  The  bark 
IS  tlien  pulverized,  boiled  and  washed.  Artificial  bird 
lime  is  prepared  by  boiling  and  then  igniting  linseed  oil, 
or  boiling  printing  varnish  until  it  is  very  tough  and 
sticky.      It  is  also  prepared  by  dissolving  cabinetmakers' 


glue  in  water  and  adding  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  The  mixture  is  very  sticky,  does  not 
dry  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  has  the  advantage  that 
it  can  be  easily  washed  off  Ihe  feathers  of  the  birds. 


Gun  Orease. 
(.T.  L.,  M.  D.)  wants  a  formula  for  the  gun  grease  used 
for  the  inside  and  outside  of  rifies  of  the  Winchester, 
Marlin  and  Savage  types,  also  the  formula  for  the  oil 
used  in  the  action  of  these  rifles,  and  which  is  some- 
times called  the  "One  in  Three  Oil."  \\'e  have  made  a 
very  laborious  search  and  extended  inquiry  without  re- 
sults.    Perhaps  some  reader  can  help  him  out. 

What  Is  Naphtha  ? 

"Oleum"  wishes  to  know  what  should  be  dispensed 
over  tlie  counter  when  naphtha  is  called  for.  Give  the 
customer  petroleum  benzine,  which  is  fully  described  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopieia. 


-Isido 


/.  Neustaeilter. 

Xeustaedter,  whose  portrait  is  given  above, 
was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize,  a  copi)er  still,  offered 
by  the  .\lumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy  to 
the  Junior  Class  of  1897. 
Mr.  Xeustaedter  was 
born  in  a  small  city  in 
Austria  where  he  at- 
tended school  up  to  the 
•age  of  12  years.  At  that 
period  his  parents  came 
to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  New  York 
City.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival here  he  entered  a 
primary  school  where  he 
remained  for  one  year 
and  was  then  promoted 
to  the  grammar  depart- 
ment from  which  he 
graduated  with  honors 
after  four  years  of  dili- 
gent application.  He 
then  continued  his  stud- 
ies in  the  City  College 
with  a  view  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  I^atin  neces- 
sary for  a  pharmacenti- 
cal  course.  While  thus 
engaged  his  leisure  time  was  taken  up  in  gain- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  pharmacy  iu  the 
drug  store  of  his  brother.  In  1895  he  entcreil  the  employ 
of  F.  Kahlenberg,  who,  in  the  fall  of  1896  gave  him  the 
priviU'ge  of  entering  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy. 


Isidore  Neustaedter. 


Conrad  Berk  Lee. 

Norristown,  Pa.,  May  9. — Conrad  Berk  Lee,  of  the  J. 
Ellwood  Lee  Company,  in  Conshohocken,  died  yesterday 
at  his  home  in  that  borough  of  typhoid  fever.  The  de- 
ceascil.  a  son  of  Bradford  and  Sara  .\.  Le(>,  deceased, 
was  born  in  Conshohocken  and  always  made  that  bor- 
ough his  home.  After  completing  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  he  entered  the  employ  of  .1.  Wood  Broth- 
ers iV;  Co.  In  1884  he  associated  himsidf  with  his 
brother,  .1.  Ellwood  Lee,  in  the  niannlacture  of  surgical 
instruments  and  became  Assistant  General  Manager  for 
the  concern,  traveling  extensivel.v  in  Europe  and  this 
country  in  the  interests  of  the  company.  Mr.  Lee  was 
a  memljer  of  the  Penn_Clnl).  of  (Jonshohocken;  the  Man- 
ufacturers' Club,  of  Pl'iladelphia;  the  Hoxborough  Coun- 
try Club  and  a  number  of  fraternal  societies.  He  was 
a  vestryman  of  Calvary  I'rotestant  Episcopal  (I'hurch. 
Tlie  deceased  was  35  years  of  age  and  is  survived  liy  his 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Anna  Hendron,  of  Bridgeport. 


Sergeant  E.  J.  Sultan,  Hospital  Steward  of  the  (J9th 

Kegiment.  who  runs  a  drug  store  at  Twenty-third  street 
and  Third  avenue,  complains  of  an  item  in  last  week's 
Era.  The  item  represented  Jlr.  .Sultan  .'is  having  in- 
curred a  reproof  from  Col.  George  M.  Smith  for  liringiug 
sandwiches  and  other  refreshment  for  Cajit.  Duff.v's  men 
in  a  tricycle  arrangement  labeled  ".Vmbulance  Coriis." 
The  item  contained  some  inaccuracies.  Mr.  Sultan  did 
not  proiiel  the  machine  himself  and  it  diil  not  figure  in 
the  procession,  but  there  is  a  pretty  disagreement  on 
between  the  colonel  and  his  subordinates  about  the  af- 
fair just  the  same.' 
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Heary  Kraemer.  Clement  B.  Lowe. 

Hoiiry  Kraemer,  wlio  is  to  ociupy  tlie  Chnir  of  Botany 
auil  Miorosoopy  of  the  I'hiliulelpbia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  .July  22.  1SG8,  and  graduated 
from  Girard  Collige  in  1883.  In  1884  he  was  apprenticed 
to  nr.  Lowo,  and  five  years  later  graduated  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  It  was  his  original 
intention  to  take  np  the  study  of  medicine,  but  the  receipt 
of  the  Maisch  microscope  prize  and  the  Henry  C.  Lea 
prize  of  .flOi)  for  his  thesis  upon  "Microscoiiical  and 
Chemical  Study  of  White  Oak  Bark"  caused  him  to  lean 
toward  pharmacy.  For  a  short  period  he  was  assistant 
to  Professor  S.  P.  Sadtlcr,  and  in  1890  was  called  to  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  m- 
structor  in  pharmacognosy,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained two  years.  While  in  New  York  he  completed  a 
course  of  study  in  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  in  April,  189.J  accepted  the  Chair  of  Botany, 
Pharmacognosy  and  Materia  Medica  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  Northwestern  University,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  spending  a  year  abroad.  This  year  was  spent  in 
special  work  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  From 
1892  to  1895  he  was  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharm- 
acy for  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Clement  B.  Lowe,  who  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Physiology  of  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy,  is  the  son  of  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, and  was  born  in  Salem,  X.  J.,  in  184(5.  After  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  of  Salem  the  young  man  entered 
BucUnell  University,  at  Lewisburg,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  180.5  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
He  then  entered  the  Philadelphia  Polytechnic  College, 
but  relinquished  his  course  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
in  ISCT  purchased  the  drug  store  at  Ninth  and  Vine 
streets,  which  he  conducted  until  about  two  years  ago. 
In  1882  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharm- 
acy, graduating  in  1884,  and  receiving  the  appointment 
of  assistant  to  Professor  Maisch  in  1887.  Upon  the 
election  of  Professor  Bastin  to  succeed  Professor  Maisch, 
Mr.  Lowe  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  former,  and 
also  elected  instructor  in  materia  medica  and  botany. 
Mr.  Lowe  is  also  a  graduate  in  medicine,  receiving  his 
diploma  from  the  Jefferson  >Iedical  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  has  been  a  prominent  member  and  officer  of  the 
alumni  association  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

About  eighty  Cleveland,  O.,  druggists  have  combined 

to  resist  suits  brought  by  a  Chicago  patent  medicine  firm 
to  enforce  payment  for  .$2o-lots  of  medicine  which  were 
shipped  to  the  defendants.  The  claim  is  resisted  because 
the  goods  were  purchased  under  the  understanding  that 
the  business  of  the  purchasers  was  to  be  extensively 
advertised  throughout  the  city  and  because  each  fii  i 
was  assured  that  it  would  be  given  the  exclusive  agency 
for  the  goods. 


New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Pharnnueutical  Association  was  held  this  year  m  the 
lair  of  the  ■"J'ig'-r"— historic  Princeton,  with  its  famous 
university,  old  with  its  menhjrles  of  tin.  gn^at  men  who 
have  come  theiefroin,  young  «ith  the  life  and  "go"  of  the 
undi.Tgraduate.  There  w.is  fitness  in  this  meeting  at 
this  place.  The  assoeiaiioii  is  the  oldest  in  the  United 
.•Elates,  but  in  activity  it  ranks  with  the  younger  ones. 

Tlie  loial  committee  began  the  oceasion  with  a  recep- 
liou  to  the  oMieers  and  ladies  at  the  Princeton  Inn  ou 
1  uesday  evening,  .May  4,  giving  the  visitors  an  oppor- 
luiiit.v  to  renew  old  aoiuaintances,  make  new  ones  and 
iiieidi'iitally  to  listen  to  some  music  in  which  the  under- 
graduate figuri'd. 

The  first  liusiness  session  was  held  Wednesday  moru- 
\w4  in  the  .VsM'Uibly  l;<jon!  of  the  Inn.  Dr.  I'attou,  pres- 
iilriit  of  the  University  wil<-uiiied  the  visitors  on  behalf 
.>t  tin'  University,  and  ex-.Mayor  Anderson  performed  a 
similar  service  upon  the  part  of  the  town.  President 
Hyerson  returned  the  thanks  of  the  a.ssociation.  and  de- 
livered his  annual  adilress.  Kefereuce  was  made  to  the 
settlement  of  the  iloubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  I'harm- 
acy  Board  aiipointed  by  Governor  Griggs.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  provision  be  made  in  the  by-laws  for 
dropping  members  in  arrears  for  two  years,  and  a  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  Committee  on  Queries  might 
be  aided  in  tli"ir  work  by  the  institution  of  a  "t^uestiou 
Box."  With  refei-ence  to  the  work  of  the  Pharmacy 
Roanl  the  iiresideiit  ileprecated  some  criticism  that  had 
been  directed  against  it,  and  stated  that  the  object  of 
pharmacy  laws  was  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  only  incidentally  in  the  interests  of  phar- 
macists as  a  class.  He  was  oppos(  d  to  too  great  exten- 
sion of  the  standards  of  ixamiuation  to  compel  appli- 
cants for  registration  to  be  expert  analysts,  microscop- 
ists  and  botanists.  This  requirement  tended  to  make 
"walking  quiz  compends."  while  the  true  aim  of  the 
board  should  Ijo  to  ascertain  how  much  the  candidate 
knew  of  the  practical  necessities.  The  question  of  sub- 
stitution was  brought  up  in  a  w.iy  which  meted  condem- 
nation to  maimfacturing  houses  which  tried  to  make 
physicians  tjelieve  that  theirs  were  the  only  strictly  re- 
liable goods,  and  those  others  which  proclaimed  "Don"t 
you  dare  to  give  any  other  make  than  our's,  or  we 
will  publish  you  to  the  world  as  a  dishonest  and  dangery 
ous  druggist." 

The  reports  of  the  sec. etary  and  treasurer  showed  quite 
favorably,  that  of  the  latter  showing  a  balance  on  hand 
of  .'jil.OS."!.  The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
referred  to  the  favorable  settlement  of  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  board's  appointment. 

At  the  afternoon  session  papers  were  read  by  X. 
Drescher  on  "A  Chemical  and  Physiological  Examination 
of  the  Common  Blue  Weed.  Echium  Vulgare";  by  W^ 
C.  Alpers  on  "The  Relations  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  to 
the  State  Associations";  by  Charles  Wuenseh  on  "The 
Home  Laboratory  Corporation  of  Newark."  A  banquet 
held  in  the  evening  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  W.  C. 
Alters  acting  as  toast  master.  E.  A.  Sayre  responded  to. 
"Historic  Princeton",  H.  P.  Reynolds  to  "Antiqtie 
Princeton".  Albert  Bruen  to  "The  Relation  of  the  Whole- 
saler and  Retailer",  Prof.  .1.  P.  Remington  to  "The 
A.  Ph.  A.."  and  W.  M.  Davis  to  "The  Ladies."  The 
closing  session  was  held  on  Thursday,  May  6,  and  after 
disposing  of  routine  business,  voting  thanks,  etc..  Sum- 
mit was  chosen  as  the  place  for  next  year's  meeting^ 
and    the   following   officers   were   elected: 

President,  E.  H.  Sayre:  first  vice  president,  G.  H. 
Whipple;  second  vice  president,  C.  R.  Priest;  treasurer, 
.1.  C.  Field;  secretar.v.  G.  T.  Fitzgeorge;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, (i.  H.  Whipnle.  H.  O.  Rverson,  F.  B.  Kilmer, 
W.  P.  Rich  and  J.  W.  Merritt. 


Ex-Health  Officer  Dr.  J.  W.  Prendergast  and  O.  Z. 

Limerick  appeared  before  Judge  Murphy  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  on  Friday  morning,  April  30,  and  entered  a  plea  of 
not  guilty  to  the  indictment  recentlj'  made  by  the  grand 
jury  charging  them  with  attempted  blackmail  of  the- 
Frnser  Tablet  Triturate  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  Y'ork. 

Three  young  men  entered  a  drug  store  at  Markle, 

Ind.,  and  while  the  clerk  had  his  back  turned  played  a 
joke  on  him  by  abstracting  a  bottle  labeled  "Alcohol," 
but  which  in  reality  contained  poison.  They  went  out- 
side and  drank  the  contents  with  the  result  that  two  of" 
them  died  in  a  short  time,  and  at  last  reports  the  third 
was  in  a  hopeless  condition. 

.Tames  D.  Paine,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  defendant 

recently  in  a  suit  for  slander,  with  damages  placed  at 
.$5,000.  The  suit  was  brought  Ity  a  colored  waiter  at  the 
Powers  Hotel,  who  based  his  complaint  upon  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Paine  had  referred  to  him  as  a  rascal  and  that 
he  was  dishonest  and  not  to  be  trusted.  The  ease  was 
dismissed  by  the  justice  before  whom  it  was  brought 
without  bearing  evidence  or  submitting  it  to  a  jury. 
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THE  RED  FLAG. 

The  follow  ins  article,  which  is  taken  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  The  Xational  Advertiser,  a  publication  issued  in 
the  interests  of  advertisers,  will  uo  doubt  prove  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  druggists: 

DOWN  WITH  SUBSTITUTION. 

Publishers  aad  Large  Advertisers  Are  Fast  Coming 

lata  Line.— How  the  War  Spreads. 

Every  day  brings  fresh  proof  of  the  favor  which  The 

National  -Advertiser's  plan  for  lighting  substitution  finds 

among  advertisers  and  publishers.     These  notices,  which 

are  to   be  scattered   through  the  news  articles  of  every 

issue   of  papers,   and  new  copy   supplied   every   month, 

meet  the  approval  of  a  growing  list  of  papers: 

Do  you  get  what  you  want  when  you  ask  for 
goods  advertised  in  this  newspaper?  The  pub- 
lisher would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  case  where 
substitution  has  been  practiced  or  attempted. 

An  honest  storekeeper  will  not  try  to  con- 
vince buyers  that  he  knows  what  they  need 
better  than  they  do. 

Standard,  reputable  articles  are  not  dear  at 
the  prices  asked  for  them.  Substitutes  otfered 
by  unscrupulous  and  irresponsihie  makers  are 
costly  at  any  figure.  Be  sure  that  uo  humbug 
is  practiced  on  you  when  you  go  to  buy. 

Say  "No,"  and  stick  to  it  when  you  are  urged 
to  bu.v  something  "just  as  good"  as  the  article 
you  asked  for.  Please  notify  this  office  if  any 
storekeeper  or  clerks  in  town  try  to  palm  off  a 
substitute  ou  you. 

Examine  the  labels  and  trademarks  of  pro- 
prietary articles.  Imitations  are  common,  and 
in  some  cases  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  genuine  is  so  slight  as  to  escape  careless 
observation.  Beware  of  dishonest  shopkeepers 
and  salesmen. 

The  retail  dealer  who  advertises.  "We  al- 
ways give  just  what  you  ask  for,"  and  lives  up 
to  his  promise,  is  certain  of  a  good  trade. 

"False  in  one.  false  in  all,"  is  an  ancient 
legal  maxim.  Remember  it  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  any  tradesman  who  tries  to  substitute 
one  article  for  another. 

When  you  buy  a  proprietary  article,  look  at 
it  before  the  salesman  wraps  it  up.  and  assure 
yourself  that  you  are  getting  the  right  thing. 
Substitution  is  rampant. 

The  publisher  of  this  newspaper  will  be  glad 
to  learn  of  an.v  case  where  an  attempt  is  made 
to  give  a  customer  a  substitute  for  some  pro- 
prietary article  of  established  reputation. 

No  honest  dealer  will  try  to  sell  what  he 
knows  the  customer  did  not  order  and  does  not 
want.  Substitution  thrives  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  goes  to  the  wall. 

X  list  of  papers  printing  the  notices  will  be  kept  stand- 
ing in  The  Xational  Advertiser,  with  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  notices  printed,  etc.  Publishers  using  the  list, 
wholly  or  in  part,  are  requested  to  send  notice  of  the  fact 
to  this  office,  and  to  put  The  National  Advertiser  on  their 
mail  lists.  It  is  understood  by  the  advertisers  who  co- 
operate with  us  and  whose  names  are  given  below,  that 
papers  using  the  notices  reproduced  in  this  article  are 
not  expected  to  publish  similar  matter  in  the  interest  of 
individual  firms. 

Nest  week  The  National  Advertiser  will  publish  a 
batch  of  letters  from  newspapers  commending  its  plan 
of  campaign  against  substitution.  Large  advertisers, 
who  complain  that  they  lose  half  their  sales  through 
substitution,  will  see  the  desirability  of  patronizing 
pai>ers  that  protect  them,  rather  than  those  which  do  not. 
It  is  clearly  understood  by  advertisers  and  publishers 
that  no  one  line  of  storekeepers  is  singled  out  for  attack. 
For  instance.  The  National  Advertiser  does  not  especial- 
ly and  pointedly  assail  the  druggists.  The  very  fact 
that  medicine  advertisers  feel  compelled  to  include  in 
their  advertising  announcements  a  warning  against  snb- 
stitutt-rs.  is  in  itself  an  indirect  reflection  on  the  drug- 
gists, although  no  individual  class  of  dealers  is  specified. 

The  anti-substitution  notices  in  The  National  Adver- 
tiser will  be  changed  every  month.    There  is  good  reason 
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to  iK'lii'Vi'  that  within  a  nionlli  1.()<H»  papers  will  be  in 
line.  Tlio  follDwiiij!  larK<'  advci-tisiT.s  havi'  expressed 
their  CDrdial  approval  of  'J'lii'  National  Advertiser's  plan: 
James  I'yle  iV  Sons.  \VarncT"s  Safe  Cure  (,'o.,  .1.  (;. 
Ayer  Co.,  Tlie  (Charles  K.  Hires  Co.,  T.  A.  Sloeuni  (jo., 
Tiw  N.  K.  F:iirl)aiili  ('■!..  W.  'J".  Hanson  Co.,  A.  (;. 
Meyer  \-  Co.,  'I'he  I'iso  Co..  .\lnie.  A.  Unpiiert,  I'ostiiiu 
Cereal  Co.,  Pond's  lO.xtraet  Co.,  Londonderry  hithia  (^i.. 
l'\  T.  Hopkins,  Kiekapoo  Medicine  Co..  .!.  \V.  Wupper- 
nianii.  Swift  Sjieeilie  Co..  Lydia  K.  I'inkhani  .Medicine 
Co.,  \V.  Sharpe  Kilmer,  Kadway  &  Co,.  .John  H,  Wood- 
bury,  LorinK  *:  Co.,  and  others. 


This  method  of  attacking  tlie  dru;;  trade  through  the 
daily  papers  was  started  several  years  ago  by  a  promi- 
nent advertisini;  agent  of  New  York,  who  tliouRht.  no 
doubt,  he  would  render  his  clients,  the  a<lvcrtisers  and 
the  daily  press,  a  distinguished  service.  His  efforts  met 
with  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
leading  proprietors,  but,  nevertheless,  he  created  n  sen- 
sation. It  seemed  to  us  at  the  time,  and  we  still  maintain 
that  oiiinion,  that  any  schoolboy  ten  years  old  should 
have  seen  that  this  action  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
druggists  like  the  Hauuting  of  a  red  Hag  in  a  bull's  face. 

We  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  these  proprietors 
and  newspaper  men  will  discover  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
lead  a  hor.se  to  a  trough,  but  quite  another  thing  to  make 
him  drink.  They  seem  to  act  upon  the  i>rinciple  that 
because  they  send  a  customer  to  a  drug  stoiv,  the  drug- 
gist is  bound,  by  all  that  he  should  consider  sacred  in 
business,  to  supply  just  exactly  what  that  customer  asks 
for.  They  swm  to  forget,  these  newspaper  and  luedicine 
men,  that  these  i)roprietors  are  not  maintaining  the  retail 
drug  establishment  at  their  own  exiK'nse,  that  it  is  the 
druggist's  place  of  business,  aud  that  he  has  a  .light  to 
sell  whatever  he  pleases.  They  seem  to  forget  also  that 
the  druggist  has  never  asked  the  proprietor  to  send 
these  customers  to  his  store,  and  some  of  the  druggists 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  by  \vhat  right  the  ]iroprietor 
sends  them  these  customers,  and  by  what  further  right 
does  he  insist  upon  the  druggist  selling  these  goods  if 
he  does  not  want  to  .sell  them. 

Of  course  tlie  druggists  are  stimulated  by  financial  in- 
terests, the  same  as  the  proprietor.  All  this  talk  about 
these  medicines  being  prepared  from  reliable  and  tried 
fornnilas  by  scientific  manipulators,  is  mere  buncombe. 
Kvery  druggist  who  is  able  to  pass  a  Board  of  Pharmacy 
examination  knows  how  to  make  this  class  of  prepara- 
tions, and  as  to  the  value  of  his  advice  to  the  patient, 
if  the  druggist  is  inclined  to  give  such  advice,  it  will 
compare  favorabl.v  with  the  shotgun  professional  advice 
which  the  patient  may  have  received  from  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  daily  papers. 

Just  so  long  as  these  proprietors  Iceep  flaunting  this 
red  flag  before  the  drug  trade,  just  so  long  will  they  keep 
antagonizing  the  druggists  against  proprietary  medicines. 

Ever  since  this  newspaper  agitation  against  substitu- 
tion was  commenced,  the  patent  medicine  business  has 
been  on  the  decline,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  just  so 
long  the  opposition  will  be  encouraged.  You  cannot 
catch  this  kind  of  flies  with  vinegar,  and  if  these  pro- 
luietors  want  the  assistance  of  the  drug  trade  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  goods,  they  must  show  the  druggists 
that  they  are  their  friends,  that  they  are  desirous  of  as- 
sisting the  druggists  all  they  cau  in  maintaining  their 
prices,  and  that  they  will  treat  these  dealers  with  the 
consideration  due  to  customers  aud  distributing  agents, 
who  are  not  ohliqedtn  buy  their  goods,  hut  who  are  will- 
ing to  do  so  if  they  can  sell  them  at  a  profit. 


cense  lo  ilie  board  of  alilermen  or  selectmen  of  bis  city 
<u-  town.  It  lies  with  them  to  grant  or  withold  the  li- 
cense, but  the  ci'rliticate  of  recommendation  is  nn  essen- 
tial prerequisite.  Massachusetts  town  politicians  have  to 
trim  their  sails  very  nicely  to  avoid  collision  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  church  (dement  on  one  sidi'  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  roysterers  on  the  other.  Hy  refusing  to 
issue  licenses  they  please  the  former.  Then  by  coimiv- 
ing  at  the  uidicensed  sale  of  liquors  they  make  them- 
selves solid  with  the  other  element.  It  is  said  that  a 
reputable  drug  firm  to  whom  a  license  was  refused  on 
the  grouiul  that  theirs  was  a  no-license  town,  received 
iIk'  private  assurances  of  the  authorities  that  they  mighi 
sell  for  uu'iliciual  purposes  without  fear  of  annoyance. 
Some  ambitious  scdectuian.  however,  afterward  made  up 
bis  mind  to  prove  his  zeal  for  temperance  by  sacrificing 
the  druggists.  There  was  iu>  other  course  for  them  but 
to  pa.v  their  fine  and  say  nothing. 

Now.  the  question  arises  whether  the  Board  of  Reg- 
istration in  I'harmacy  can  recommend  for  license  a  firm 
recentl.v  convicted  of  violating  the  excise  law.  An  appli- 
cition  has  been  nnide  by  the  firm  in  (luestion  and  the 
circumstances  have  been  fully  explained.  It  is  believed 
that  tlie  board  will  grant  the  recommendation  in  this  au<l 
a  number  of  similar  cases.  After  all,  the  only  safe  rule 
in  Massachusetts  is  not  to  sell  liquor  at  all  without  the 
ilollar  licei'se. 


Queer  Excise  Abuse  In  Massachusetts. 

Certain  druggists  in  Massachusetts  have  been  having 
a  hard  time  of  it  under  the  excise  law.  According  to  this 
law  the  druggist  must  get  a  certificate  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Pharmacy 
and  present  it  with  his  application  for  a  sixth  grade  li- 


The  Era  Course  In  Pharmacy. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  note  the  many 
inquiries  which  come  lo  us  for  information  re- 
garding "Tlie  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy,"  first 
announced  in  the  issue  of  April  29.  It  shows 
a  widespread  interest  in  a  plan  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  presentation  of  educational  advantages  to 
those  who  are  at  present  debarred  from  them,  and  re- 
futes the  occasional  suggestion  that  tho.se  who  are  with- 
out extended  pharmaceutical  education  do  not  care  for 
i'  anyway.  To  those  who  are  iiiipatieut  for  details  we 
will -say  that  these  are  being  arranged  as  speedily  as 
possible;  if  Ther<-  is  any  seeming  delay  it  is  one  which 
tends  to  greater  effectiveness  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  plan. 

As  to  tlie  appropriateness  of  this  course  in  pharmac.v. 
both  in  its  scope  and  time,  this  can  be  no  better  empha- 
sized than  by  the  following  extract  from  the  prospectus 
new  in  course  of  preparation: 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  it  required  so  much 
stud.v  and  educational  preparation  to  become  and  remain 
a  first-class  pharmacist  as  at  present.  Never  before  was 
.so  much  demanded  from  the  dispensing  druggist,  and 
never  has  the  struggle  for  existence  and  subsistence  been 
as  keen  and  fierce  as  it  is  to-day. 

"There  was  a  period  when  the  druggist's  apprentice,  by 
careful  attention  to  the  routine  duties  of  the  shop,  might 
hope  to  acquire  as  ample  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  art 
of  pharmacy  as  that  possessed  by  his  fellows,  but 
changes  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  progress  of 
scientific  discovery  have  rendered  such  a  means  of  edu- 
cation in  pharmacy  entirel.v  inadequate.  The  character 
of  the  substances  now  handled  b.v  druggists  differs  so 
greatly  from  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  while 
their  number  has  increased  so  enormously,  that  only  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  course  of  study,  added  to  the 
practical  training  of  the  shop,  can  give  the  educational 
equipment  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  success  in 
these  crowded  times  of  competition. 

"This  course  of  study,  to  accomplish  its  object,  must  be 
carefully  graded,  it  must  l>e  systematically  pursued,  it 
must  be  properly  directed,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  class 
who  will  be  most  benefited  liy  it.  must  be  comparativel.v 
inexpensive.  This  is  the  character  of  the  instruction 
which  The  Kra  Course  in  Pharmacy  aims  to  supply." 
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Commissioner  Lyman  Backs  Down. 

As  aiiiioiiiiivil  in  our  iiows  cohmuis  this  wcok,  Now 
York  State  Kxcisc  ("ummisfioiicr  Lyman  will  porinit 
ilrugjiists  in  iirohiliition  towns  to  manufaoture  anil  soil 
nu'ilicinal  preparations  and  fill  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions, containing,'  alcohol  or  alcoholic  liiiuors  as  a  compo- 
nent part.  Thi'  point  is  that  under  the  Kaines  law  no 
excise  license  can  l)e  issued  in  local  option  towns,  ami 
hence  the  Commissioner  really  decides  that  alcohol  or  al- 
coholic liijuors  n\ay  be  dispensed  as  part  of  a  medicine 
b.v  a  dru^'gist,  without  a   license.     He  says; 

"In  my  opinion,  the  I'omponndinf;  and  sale  of  a  physi- 
cian's prescription  by  a  i)harmacist,  of  which  liquor  is  a 
comi)onent  part,  is  not  "tratfickiug  in  liquor.'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Liquor  Tax  law.  Such  a  prescription  is 
a  remedy  to  be  administered  or  taken,  and  not  'liijuor' 
as  defined  by  law  and  neither  within  the  language  of  the 
act.  or  the  mischief  it  intended  to  remedy." 

These  are  welcome  words  to  the  bullied  and  badgered 
possessors  of  U.  S.  internal  revenue  licenses  whom  Mr. 
Lyman's  agents  have  tried  to  coerce  into  taking  out 
State  licenses  under  thr"at  of  prosecution.  They  indi- 
cate titat  the  Comnnssioner  has  seen  a  great  light  and 
that  hereafter  the  path  of  the  pharmacist  will  bo  less 
riiugli.  The  joy  felt  by  the  average  druggist  in  this  an- 
nounci'inent,  however,  will  be  tempered  by  the  additional 
inform.ition  ol>tained  b.v  our  reporters  from  trustworthy 
sources  that  it  was  chiefly  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
great  cut-rate  pharmacies  and  department  stores  that  this 
change  of  front  was  made,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  New  York  Pharmacy  law,  which  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  c.iiupetition  of  just  such  establishments,  has 
been  onstrued  in  their  favor  by  the  compliant  .State  Ex- 
cise Department.  The  almost  defunct  New  York  Board 
of  rharmac.v  ought  to  spend  the  few  renniining  months 
of  its  official  career  in  trying  to  enforce  the  law  requir- 
ing proprietors  of  drug  stores  to  be  licensed  pharmacists. 


Organization. 

"It  is  oul.v  by  organization  that  wrongs  are  righted  or 
justice  obtained,"  said  the  outgoing  president  of  the 
Kings  County  I'harmaceutical  Society  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. His  remarks  on  this  theme  deserve  careful  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  retail  druggists  everywhere.  It  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  that  no  organization  of  retail  drug- 
gists can  long  survive,  but  the  Kings  C'ounty  Society  has 
survived  for  tv.-enty  j'oars  and  was  never  so  prosperous 
;ts  now.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  illustratit)n  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  timely  organization  can  be  eftected. 
a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Society,  at  the  same 
meeting,  reported  the  organization  within  a  ver.v  few 
months  of  a  League  for  Shorter  Hours  for  Druggists 
which  already  numbered  o\or  3lX)  members. 

The  world  is  moving  on.  Dne  reason  retail  druggists 
have  found  it  ditficult  to  maintain  organizations  of  their 
own  has  boon  due  to  this  very  evil  of  long  hours  render- 
ing it  no  light  duty  for  members  to  attend  meetings. 
Some  time  this  side  of  Utopia  druggists  will  have  fewer 
hours  of  labor,  and  then  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
no  less  social,  generous,  and  open  to  reason  than  other 
classes  of  business  and  professional  men.  On  the  con- 
trar.v.  while  there  are  a  few  conspicuoits  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  pharmacists  in  this  country  are  admitted  to  be 
generally  the  most  intelligent  and  companionable  men  in 
our  various  communities,  and  such  pharmaceutical  organ- 
izations as  have  had  any  real  cause  for  existence  have 
almost  invariably  prospered.  But  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  hopes  of  the  shortor-hourt'  agitators  is 
reached,  there  will  be  many  trade  evils  t.j  he  suppressed, 
numy  legislative  tyrannies  to  be  resisted,  many  re- 
adjustments of  present  trade  relations  to  be  effected, 
which  can  only  be  accomidished  by  organization.  There- 
lore  note  the  remarks  from  the  address  mentioned. 

"A  compact  organization  of  professional  men  have  the 


power  at  any  time  to  impress  upon  legislative  bodies  or 
municipal  institutions  their  needs  and  desires.  Individ- 
ual efliut,  no  nnitter  how  well  sustaineil,  can  never  hope 
to  accomplish  thoroughly  satisfactory  results.  It  is  only 
by  organization,  in  this  world,  that  wrongs  are  righted 
or  justice  obtained." 


Cottespondenct 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  commualcatloas  from  our  read- 
ers oa  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  must 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  aame  will  not  be  published  If 
so  requested. 


A  Defender  of  the  U.  T.  A. 

Windsor.  Out.,  May   14,   1,S97. 

To  tlie  Rilitor:  Your  severe  criticism  of  the  I'.  T.  A. 
has  drawn  cniisiderable  attention  to  that  association,  ami 
since  the  English  have  adopted  a  s.vstem  of  numbering 
goods  under  the  P.  A.  T.  A.  plan  it  has  attracted  con- 
siderable notice  to  the  I'.  T.  A.  plan. 

A  conunnnicatiou  has  been  st.-irtcd  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Ontario  .Society  of  Retail  Druggists.  .1.  T.  l'ep"per. 
secretary  and  treasurer,  wlio  has.  1  understand,  been  up 
to  the  D<'troit  office  of  the  V.  T.  A.  and  made  an  investi- 
gation of  its  affairs,  which  has  been  so  satisfactory  that 
he  purposes  enlisting  the  Canadian  druggists  under  this 
plan.  If  tills  is  the  case,  and  I  am  assured  it  is.  it  will 
place  you  in  a  very  bad  light  amcuig  the  retailers  of  the 
United  States,  as  Mr.  Pepper  is  a  thorough  man  of  busi- 
ness and  organizer. 

Y'ou  might  make  inquiries  if  this  is  the  case,  as  you 
must  have  means  of  confirming  matters  of  this  kind. 
The  T".  T.  A.  seems  to  have  stood  a  good  deal  of  fire,  and 
when  England  and  Fr.-ince  are  taking  up  .i  similar  sys- 
tem, the  days  of  the  proprietors  of  patents  doing  business 
with  cutters  will,  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Your  articles  seem  to  myself  and  many  others,  to  have 
animosity  and  jealousy  in  their  make  up.  and  there  is 
no  doubt  lint  what  the  management  of  the  U.  T.  A.  see 
and  liMve  proof  of  this  in  their  canvass,  as  one  stcu-e  that 
I  happened  to  be  ill  with  one  of  their  agents  became 
members  of  the  U.  T.  A.  after  lieing  shown  your  article, 
which  proved  that  the  as.sociation  must  l>e  aggressive  to 
cause  so  much  attention  being  called  to  it  by  a  rival 
journal.  Some  manufacturers  are  envious  of  an  honest 
plan  and  it  looks  as  though  you  were  imiilicated.  Yours 
tnily,  .J.  W.  NASH. 

[The  sigU'M-  of  the  above  writes  on  the  stationery  of  a 
Canadian  hotel.  He  sliould  give  his  address  so  we  mav 
know  who  he  is.  The  Mr.  .1.  T.  Pepper  wlicuii  he  meii- 
tioiis  is  a  ilruggist  at  Woodstock,  who  has  recently  been 
elected  general  manager  of  the  U.  T.  A.  To  sav  noth- 
ing of  the  Utopian  scheme  of  the  U.  T.  A.,  the  financial 
methods  of  its  chief  promoter  have  been  of  such  a  pi>- 
culiar  nature  and  have  Ix-eii  so  widely  exposed  that  there 
is  little  fear  that  any  wide-awake  druggists  will  longer 
be  found  to  contribute  monetary  supportto  the  scheme. — 


POPULAR  AND  SCIENTIFIC  NAMES  FOR  SPE- 
CIFIC SUBSTANCES  do  not  invarialily  denote  the 
same  thing  exactly,  the  former  being  frequently  soine- 
■n-Tiat  wider  iu  their  .scope,  and  some  letters  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Lancet  show  that  this  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  regard  to  certain  of  the  internal  organs  of  ani- 
mals. (I'htirm.  .Tour.)  One  writer,  desiring  to  give  thy- 
mus gland  to  a  piatient  who  was  the  subject  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  went  to  a  slaughter  house  in  order  to  as- 
sure himself  that  he  would  get  exactly  what  he  ordered. 
When  he  mentioned  "sweetbread"  the  butcher  said  there 
were  three  in  the  calf^hc  throat,  heart  and  stomach 
sweetbreads,  being  the  thyroid,  thymus  and  pancreas,  re- 
spectively—and that  the  heart  sweetbread  was  very  small 
in  the  bullock.  This  confusion  of  totally  different  organs 
uniler  the  same  general  term  is  far  from  rare,  ami  med- 
ical men  or  pharmacists  who  have  occasion  to  procure 
liarticnl.-ir  glands,  etc..  usually  find  it  desirable  to  be  pres- 
ent when  they  are  being  removed.  Butchers  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  educated  ^^^ith  reg.-ird  to  the  position  of  the 
thyroid,  but  as  yet  there  are  prob.ibly  few  who  could  he 
depended  upon,  unaided,  to  localize  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules. 
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(For  the  Era.) 
A  RIP  VAN  WINKLE  EPISODE. 

By  n.VKKY  15.  MASON. 
1  waked  from  what  soemed  to  mc  a  lout'  and  restful 
night's  sleep.  1  lay  quiet  for  a  while,  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing the  delicious  content  afforded  by  spending  waking 
moments  under  warm  coverlets.  I  did  not  for  a  time 
notice  that  the  room  had  undergone  changes  since  I  had 
retired  to  bed,  and  when  I  did.  I  dispelled  them  as  vis- 
ions of  the  waking  period.  But  succeeding  clearer  mo- 
ments established  them  true  beyond  doubt.  The  paper 
was  new,  the  ceiling  was  frescoed,  and  the  furniture  was 
more  elegant  than  before.  "By  .Jove!"  soliloquized  I, 
•'the  pater  must  have  struck  it  rich.  But  how  the  dick- 
ens has  all  this  been  effected  during  my  sleep."'  Quite 
by  chan<e  my  eyes  found  the  calendar,  and  I  was  at  tirst 
astounded  to  find  the  year  given  as  1917!  But  astonish- 
ment soon  gave  way  to  unconcern  as  I  thought  of  the 
hero  of  "Looking  Backward,"  which  I  had  some  time  ago 
been  deeply  interested  in  reading.  The  more  I  thought 
of  this  the  more  disturbed  I  was  that  I  had  slept  but 
twenty  years.  Bellamy's  hero,  you  remember,  slept 
something  like  133.  I  presume  the  difference  was  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  sleep  was  induced.  No  Svengali 
had  ushered  me  into  the  peace  of  oblivion.  Jly  last  re- 
membrance had  been  of  reading  Mr.  Lloyd's  Etidorhpa. 
(And  now  that  I  thought  of  it,  this  was  at  the  store,  too. 
1  must  have  been  carted  to  the  house,  and  allowed  to 
sleep  my  sleep  out,  which  quite  broke  my  former  records.) 
The  complete  arrest  of  bodily  function  and  tissue  waste 
which  the  central  figure  of  that  remarkable  science-fic- 
tion achieved  at  the  point  where  gravitation  ceases, 
somewhere  between  here  and  China,  impressed  me  deep- 
ly. Long  and  intense  in-dwelling  upon  it  had  evidently 
brought  about  its  achievement  in  me.  Mind  had  exerted 
great  power  over  matter  and  matter  had  knuckled. 

Mind  was  not  so  superior  this  morning,  however.  I 
knew  not  my  mental  whereatness.  I  was  a  drug  clerk 
in  the  employ  of  one  Martin,  at  last  remembrance.  I 
might  be  anything  decent  now!  I  tried  to  find  somebody 
in  the  house,  hoping  to  have  help  in  untying  the  knots 
in  my  head.  But  a  thorough  search  and  much  noise 
brought  no  one  to  my  rescue.  So  I  started  out  at  once 
for  the  drug  shop  of  my  one  time  employer  and  most  in- 
timate friend,  Dick  Martin.  On  the  way  I  met  no  one  I 
recognized,  but  I  met  those  who  must  have  recognized  in 
me  a  freak,  for  to  my  surprise  they  all  wore  a  most 
amused  smile  when  they  noticed  me. 

When  I  reached  the  store  I  found  its  outer  appear- 
ance had  changed  since  I  knew  it.  There  were  two  en- 
trances, instead  of  one,  as  formerly.  The  magnificent 
windows  connected  with  the  first  entrance  had  perfum- 
ery, bath  sponges,  hair  and  tooth  brushes  and  other 
toilet  requisites  pleasingly  displayed  in  them.  The  other 
side  had  but  two  plain  windows  not  differing  from  those 
of  a  house,  and  containing  no  display  of  goods.  Between 
them  was  a  single  door  whose  upper  half  was  set  with 
a  designed  glass.  Thinking  that  this  latter  portion  of 
the  building  had  been  converted  into  a  dwelling,  I  en- 
tered the  first  door. 

A  room  much  more  elegant  than  the  one  I  had  known 
greeted  me.  Beautifully  carved,  low  mahogany  counters 
under  deep,  wide,  square  cases;  oval-wall  and  column 
display  cases;  glass  shelving  protected  with  sliding  doors; 
cut  glass  containers,  and  by  all  these  means  a  wonder- 
fully clever  and  tasteful  display  of  toilet  requisites  and 
like  goods  met  my  surprised  gaze.  There  were  three 
clerks.  Only  one  of  them  was  a  man,  and  he  clearly 
was  not  in  much  demand.  He  was  rather  peculiarly 
dressed,  and  it  was  perhaps  his  closely  cut  moustache 
that  drew  my  attention  to  him  as  being  of  a  sex  differing 
from  the  others.  His  loose  coat  was  made  with  loose 
sleeves,  raised  slightly  at  the  shoulders,  and  with  a 
waist  which  was  tight  fitting  in  the  back.    His  trousers 


were  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen.  They 
were  vi^ry  loose  and  hung  in  folds  about  his  legs;  when 
he  walked  they  fiapped  like  the  wings  of  a  bat  on  the  fly. 
I  could  fancy  his  legs  presenting  a  dropsical  appearance, 
should  he  be  caught  in  a  windstorm.  Ilis  odd  appear- 
ance led  me  to  inspect  closer  the  dresses  of  the  girl  at- 
tendants. I  found  them  to  consist  of  two  parts,  basque 
and  skirt.  The  basque  was  rather  tight-sleeved,  had 
lapels,  and  was  belted  at  what  seemed  to  me  a  large 
waist  for  a  woman.  .lust  then  one  of  the  girls  walked 
across  the  floor.  1  noticed  that  her  skirt  was  split  more 
than  half  of  its  length,  so  that  from  a  little  above  the 
knees  down,  it  approximated  very  loose  trousers.  This 
was  hardly  noticeable,  however,  as  the  garment  was  very 
loosely  made.  The  girls'  hair  was  cut  down  within  a 
few  inches  of  their  heads,  parted  in  the  center  and 
combed  fluffy  to  give  an  appearance  of  looseness.  Turn- 
ing again  to  the  man  clerk  I  at  once  saw  why  my  ap- 
jiearauce  had  caused  such  amusement  on  the  street  a 
few  minutes  before.  If  others  in  looking  at  me  were 
moved  by  any  such  feelings  as  I  was  in  looking  at  this 
twentieth  century  product,  they  were  not  to  be  blamed 
for  laughing. 

But  I  now  saw  as  I  looked  about  me  that  this  could  not 
be  the  drug  store,  for  though  the  goods  were  of  the 
familiar  side  lines,  only  in  more  numerous  kinds  and 
greater  quantities,  there  were  no  medicines  about.  So  I 
said  to  one  of  the  clerks: 
"Can  you  tell  me  where  Martin's  drug  store  is?" 
"ilartin's  is  the  next  door  above." 
I  walked  out  and  into  the  door  next  above,  which  I 
then  noticed  had  a  neat  silver  plate  bearing  this  legend: 
"M.  C.  Martin,  Analyst  and  Pharmacist."  The  room 
which  I  entered  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  elegant 
oflBce,  which  I  soon  found  it  to  be.  Before  the  window, 
at  a  large  open  desk,  was  a  young  woman  busily  engaged 
in  clerical  work.  At  her  side,  and  extending  half  way 
down  the  room,  was  a  handsome  oak  glass-doored  case 
containing  surgical  instruments,  surgeon's  sponges,  band- 
ages, lint,  etc.,  etc.  The  room  was  softly  carpeted  in 
dark  gray,  and  around  about  were  several  large,  square, 
comfortable,  leather-covered  chairs.  A  table  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  had  the  current  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines on  it.  A  work  in  oil  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's 
adorned  one  side  of  the  room,  and  water  colors  and 
sketches  made  the  other  walls  very  artistic  and  rich  in 
effect.  Two  or  three  palms  graced  the  corners.  Quiet 
and  refined  elegance  was  generally  expressed. 

As  I  walked  into  this  room  the  young  woman  at  the 
desk  rose  to  meet  me.    Her  manner  was  very  business- 
like  and   polite.    'Without  waiting  for  her  to  Bpeak,  I 
asked: 
"Is  Mr.  Martin  in?" 

"Mr.  Martin  died  some  years  ago,"  was  the  astonish- 
ing reply;  "but  Mrs.  Martin  is  in  the  laboratory.  Won't 
you  be  seated?    I  will  call  her." 

I  sat  down  in  one  of  the  comfortable  chairs,  and  re- 
sumed my  survey  of  the  room.  Everything  so  surprised 
me  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  my 
senses.  Before  I  had  long  to  think,  however,  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin came  out.  I  recognized  her  at  once,  and  felt  rather 
provoked  at  her  stare  of  non-recognition.  I  felt  called 
upon  to  introduce  myself. 

"My  name  is  Graham.  I  was  some  years  ago  a  clerk 
of  your  husband's.    Perhaps  you  do  not  remember  me." 

"I  recall  your  face  now,  but  I  had  not  seen  you  in  bo 
long  that  there  was  nothing  to  connect  you  with  a  seem- 
ing stranger.  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham?" said  this  brusque  and  almost  stiff-mannered  wom- 
an, in  a  yet  considerate  and  courteous  way. 

"I  am  surprised  and  sorely  pained  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Martin's  death.  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  after  some 
years'  absence  came  in  this  morning  with  the  hope  of  re- 
entering his  employ,"  said  I,  with  a  ready  facility  at 
stating  a  partial  untruth  which  surprised  me.    I  could 
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not  ooufitle  my  strange  episode  to  this  stiff  and  business- 
lilie  piece  of  ice,  whose  every  attitude  pi-ochiimed  her 
time  worth  a  dollar  a  minute:  and  so  I  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  as  best  I  could,  stating,  moreover,  that  I  had 
been  away  from  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  a£Eairs 
for  some  years.  This  I  thought  would  also  explain  my 
anachronism  of  dress,  which  she  was  too  polite  to  notice, 
however. 

"I  am  in  need  of  a  good  analyst  in  the  laboratory,  but 
are  you  sure  you  are  fitted  for  this  work?  You  have 
been  away  from  pharmacy  for  some  years,  you  say.  But 
I  will  first  show  you  our  working  rooms,  that  you  may 
get  some  idea  of  our  plant  and  its  necessities." 

She  led  me  into  the  first  room  at  the  rear  of  the  office. 
'■±his,"  said  she.  "is  our  compounding  department." 

It  was  certainly  perfect  in  its  appointments  and  gen- 
oral  character.  It  was  a  plain,  square  room,  with  a 
working  shelf-counter  running  all  around  it,  except 
where  the  doors  were.  Below  this  counter  were  closets, 
drawers,  etc.  Above  it  was,  first,  an  open  space  of  18 
inches  or  so,  divided  into  sections.  Here,  in  special 
places  made  for  them,  were  kept  the  graduates,  mortars, 
test  tubes,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  prescrip- 
tion desk.  Above  these  spaces  were  the  shelves  con- 
taining the  neat  one  and  two  pound  salt  mouths  and 
tincture  bottles  holding  the  stock.  In  the  center  of  the 
counter  on  each  side  of  the  room,  was  a  square-bottomed 
copper  sink,  over  which  were  faucets  supplying  hot  and 
cold  water.  In  one  corner  was  a  neat  bookcase,  contain- 
ing pharmacopoeias,  dispensatories,  works  on  dispensing, 
chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica,  bound  volumes  of 
journals,  and  other  literature  of  like  character.  There 
were  two  pairs  of  men  prescriptionists  working,  one  of 
•each  pair  doing  the  compounding,  the  other  watching  him 
and  doing  the  checking. 

Instinctively  I  felt  the  absence  of  "patents,"  proprie- 
tary elixirs,  and  others  of  that  adventitious  breed.  This 
surprised  me  into  saying  to  Mrs.  Martin; 

"Do  you  carry  no  'patents'  or  'proprietaries?'  " 

"A  very  few  only.  As  the  ranks  of  pharmacy  became 
more  and  more  infused  with  scientific  workers,  and  these 
workers  turned  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  sci- 
entific side  of  their  calling,  realizing  that  only  here  lay 
salvation,  both  the  public  and  the  physician  looked  dif- 
ferently upon  the  skill  and  products  of  the  really  pro- 
fessional pharmacist.  His  enlargement  of  effort  in  ana- 
lytical and  manufacturing  directions  won  the  patronage 
of  the  physician,  who  had  by  this  time  found  that  pro- 
prietaries were  not  always  what  was  claimed  for  them, 
and  that  tablet  triturates  and  other  condensed  and 
^'handy"  forms  of  medication  had  a  very  limited  use.  We 
thus  gradually  grew  out  of  proprietaries,  and  in  reciproc- 
ity to  the  physician,  largely  gave  up  'patents.'  Former 
hatchets  were  buried,  the  prescription  was  revived,  and 
manufacturing  and  compounding  rapidly  developed  in  the 
"better  of  the  pharmacies.  If  you  will  step  this  way,  I 
will  show  you  our  little  manufactory." 

A  long  table  in  this  long  and  narrow  room  had  on  it 
the  most  improved  apparatus  necessary  to  a  well  fitted 
but  small  pharmaceutical  manufactory.  Three  men  were 
l)usily  at  work.  One  was  standing  over  a  capsule  placed 
•on  an  electric  stove,  holding  in  one  hand  a  thermometer, 
and  with  the  other  vigorously  piying  a  stirring  rod.  The 
second,  by  the  addition  of  one  solution  to  another,  was 
precipitating  a  salt:  the  third  was  working  with  a  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  making  what  was  proclaimed  by  its 
odor  to  be  ethyl  nitrite.  Hanging  suspended  over  the 
table  was  a  large,  movable,  cone-shaped  apparatus  which 
I  decided  was  for  carrying  off  gases,  odors  and  the  like. 
On  the  shelves  against  the  walls  were  boxes  containing 
crude  drugs,  and  bottles  having  in  them  the  finished 
products.  In  one  corner,  as  in  the  compounding  depart- 
ment, was  a  library  containing  works  pertinent  to  manu- 
•facturing  and  to  pharmacy  generally.  Much  else  here 
4md   in   the   compounding  and   dispensing  department  I 


had  not  time  to  notice.  Indeed,  so  surpri-sed  was  I  at  it 
all,  that  I  have  since  wondered  if  I  observed  anything 
with  accuracy.    In  my  confusion  I  said  to  Mrs.  Martin: 

"You  evidence  a  professional  business  here  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  was  almost  impossible,  so  great  was  the 
competition.    I  do  not  quite  understand  it." 

"There  is  quite  as  much  competition  as  formerly,  but 
it  is  differently  distributed.  Quite  naturally  the  stores 
have  fallen  into  different  grades.  The  few  more  scien- 
tific and  technical  pharmacists  have  gradually  drawn 
most  of  the  professional  trade  to  themselves.  This  trade 
has  been  in  itself  enlarged  by  the  partial  displacement 
of  'patents,'  by  the  physician's  patronage,  and  by  the  in- 
crease of  examination  of  such  matter  as  blood,  urine, 
sputum  and  drinking  water.  Thus  a  few  of  us  have  been 
enabled  to  cut  entirely  loose  from  side  lines  iwe  ourselves 
first  separated  them  into  the  room  adjoining,  but  soon 
sold  the  department  outright),  and  to  specialize  our  tech- 
nical departments.  We  are  able  to  charge  and  maintain 
moderate  professional  prices,  and  competition  affects  us 
little,  except  as  it  prevents  these  prices  from  being  ex- 
cessive. The  remainder  of  the  pharmacies  are  about  as 
they  were  before  this  division  took  place,  except  that 
much  of  their  drug  trade  being  taken  from  them,  and 
competition  the  while  growing  fiercer,  there  are  fewer  of 
them  and  the  struggle  for  sustenance  is  per  force  greater. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  really  scientific  and  capable 
pharmacists  who  are  financially  unable  to  conduct  the 
professional  pharmacy  of  to-day.  Such  as  these  easily 
find  employment  in  some  department  of  a  pharmacy  like 
ours." 

We  passed  from  the  manufactory  into  the  analytical 
room.  Here  were  performed  the  bacteriological  and 
chemical  examinations  of  the  secretions  and  excretions 
of  the  body,  drinking  -water,  and  the  salts,  acids  and  or- 
ganic drugs  and  preparations  of  the  pharmacy.  This 
evidently  was  where  my  services  were  required.  Only 
one  man  was  at  work.  He  was  working  over  a  micro- 
scope, examining  something  which  seemed  to  be  giving 
him  trouble,  for  just  as  we  entered  he  was  giving  forci- 
ble expression  to  a  word  which  my  good  breeding  forbids 
me  to  repeat.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room  from  this 
worker  were  the  chemical  apparatus  and  stock.  When  I 
saw  these  I  was  rather  disheartened,  for  they  evidenced 
a  progression  during  the  last  few  years  that  would  per- 
haps render  me  incompetent,  except  after  much  study 
and  experience. 

"This  will  be  your  workroom.  Mr.  Graham,  if  you  seem 
to  us  to  be  competent." 

At  this  moment  the  office  attendant  appeared  at  the 
door.     "Dr.  Dow  would  like  to  see  you,  Mrs.   Martin." 

Mrs.  Martin  turned  to  me.  "Please  be  seated."  mo- 
tioning me  to  an  easy  chair  in  the  corner.  "I  will  be 
back  presently.'' 

AVith  a  sigh  of  restfulness  I  sank  into  the  chair.  Com- 
ing into  the  material  world  after  twenty  years  of  absence 
from  it.  and  seeing  so  much  to  surprise,  so  much  to 
puzzle,  so  much  to  weary,  I  was  exhausted  from  the  ex- 
perience. The  excitement  over  for  a  time,  I  sank  Into  a 
sort  of  stupor,  and  for  the  moment  was  lost  to  my  sur- 
roundings. In  this  semi-conscious  condition  I  soon  be- 
came aware  of  a  medley  of  sounds,  which  seemed  to 
me  like  the  din  of  a  Fourth  of  .July.  I  felt  too  inert  to 
inquire  of  myself  whence  this  came.  And  I  had  no  in- 
terest in  it.  I  would  fain  shake  it  off.  I  would  escape 
it  by  deeper  unconsciousness.  But  the  demonstration 
grew  louder.  It  began  sorely  to  disturb  my  peace.  It 
reverberated  through  the  tired  recesses  of  my  brain,  until 
I  felt  as  if  besieged  by  relentless  forces  which  had  my 
complete  destruction  in  view.  I  was  fast  approaching 
an  inability  to  offer  the  least  resistance.  My  reason 
could  stand  this  devilish  onslaught  no  longer.  I  must 
arise  and  save  myself  before  it  is  too  late.  Fiercely 
summoning  my  strength,  I  tried  to  rescue  myself.  But 
I  whs  powerless.      Suddenly  all  beneath  me  gave  away 
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and  I  nils  liiirlod  ilnwn.  down.  down.  lOvpry  moment  I 
exiK-ctod  to  In-  tiattciR'il  into  an  iinri'coKnizable  mass, 
nie  thought  lionificil  nic  and  pivr  nic  strcnKth.  With 
one  mijrlit.v  flTort  of  will  I  threw  off  tlie  mental  chains 
whieh  liad  lield  me  eaptive.  My  eye.s  opened.  Somebody 
was  hemlinpr  over  me. 

"Great  Scott  I  (Jeorge.  wake  up,  will  .von  and  pnt  up 
this  preseriplion  for  meV  You  must  have  been  out  last 
night:" 

Conseiousness  eanie  to  me  with  a  rush.  Before  me 
stood  Dr.  .T.inie.son,  an  intimate  friend  of  both  Kick's 
and  mine.  He  waslookinj;  atnie  with  n  very  amused  smile 
on  his  face.  Beliind  him.  prinning.  was.Iohn.  the  junior.  I 
looked  about  me  in  amazement.  I  was  in  tlie  corner  of  tiie 
store  behind  rhe  prescription  desk  wliich  is  Kiveii  up  lo 
the  safe,  the  desk,  tile  otlice  book.s,  the  small  library 
and  the  hisli-backeil.  sunken-seated,  old-f;isliioned  chair. 
In  this  chair  1  was  seate<l.  On  the  desk  beside  me  was 
Etidorlipa.  wliich  I  li.-id  dropped  an  hour  before  to  w.-in- 
der  off  into  rhe  leHei-tiou  induced  by  tile  strange  condi- 
tion tlie  travelers  found  tliemselves  in  when  they  reacheil 
the  inner  circle  of  the  earth  or  sphere  of  ri'st.  where  their 
hearts  stoppeil  tieating.  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cease<l.  and  there  was  no  longer  any  waste  of  tissue. 


BLEACWNQ  WAX  AND  STEARINS. 

By  S,  KAMBOE. 

In  bleaching  lieeswax  it  is  u.sual  to  expose  the  crud.' 
material  in  the  form  of  rather  thin,  round  cakes  to  the 
action  of  the  sun.  and  in  this  way  the  wax  does  not  lose 
or  hardly  lose  any  of  the  specific  aroma,  which  is  one  of 
its  much  sought-for  qualiries.  (Chem.  Zeit.)  As  to  the 
consistency  and  hardness  of  wax  thus  bleached  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  raw  material.  Unhappily,  this  proc- 
ess has  several  faults:  the  chief  of  these  is  the  long 
time  which  the  operation  takes,  and  this  is  a  matter 
which  affects  the  economy  of  the  process  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. Attempts  have  been  made  to  abriilge  the  time 
exacted  by  bleaching  operations,  but.  unhappily,  results 
have  not  responded  to  the  hopes  of  the  inventors  of  the 
methods  proposed. 

The  process  which  has  furnished  so  far  the  best  results 
is  that  which  con.sists  in  augmenting  artificially  the 
richness  of  the  air  in  ozone.  Practice  shows  ns.  in  fact, 
that  the  bleaching  rooms  for  wax  situated  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  proximity  of  pine  forests  oiierate  with  much 
more  etficacy  than  those  which  are  by  their  situation 
placed  in  atmosphere  less  saturated  with  ozone.  The 
artificial  distribution  of  ozone  is  done  by  finely  spraying 
spirits  of  turiientiiie  or  jnst  lately  by  galvanic  measures. 
Unfortunately,  an  effective  abbreviation  of  the  period  of 
bleaching  is  only  obtained  iu  this  manner  when  the  wax 
has  been  melted  to  begin  with  in  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  humidity.  If  this  condition  is  not  filled, 
the  ozone  prfnluced,  whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  it. 
has  no  action  on  the  wax.  The  priMlnction  of  the  ozon,- 
by  turi)eutine  is  always  perfect,  for  the  simple  rea.soii 
that  the  jieculiar  aroma  of  the  wax  is  better  preserved  in 
this  way. 

But  although  the  period  of  bleaching  seems  to  be  sen- 
sibly .shortened  by  the  aid  of  ozone,  nevertheless  entire 
weeks  are  needed,  and  if  the  weather  is  unfavorable 
even  entire  months,  to  bleach  the  wax  in  satisfactory 
fashion.  A  number  of  processes  of  bleaching  by  the  aid 
of  drugs  have  been  tried  and  practiced  industrially  with 
the  objeit  of  arriving  more  rapidly  at  the  end  propose<l. 
but  unhappily  none  of  them  are  capable  of  destroying 
the  coloring  matter  alone  without  harming  some  of  the 
other  properties  of  the  material.  At  the  same  time  that 
color  disappears  the  chemical  products  employed  destroy 
the  s]iecial  aroma  of  the  wax.  which,  of  course,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  hone.v.  Moreover,  methods  of  ener- 
getic oxidation  have  influence  on  the  consistency  of  the 


wax,  which  they  render  brittle.  Therefore,  although 
blcMihing  by  <'hemical  means  hardly  needs  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  gives  an  absolutely  white  prod- 
uct, the  process  has  not  been  generalized.  In  the  few 
factoiies  where  it  is  ad<ipted  from  T>  to  10  per  cent,  of 
iii.itter  naturally  colored  and  aromatized  is  addiil  to  the 
bleached  wax  to  recover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  lone 
,iiid  the  perfume  of  the  original  product.  Still,  the  prod- 
iKt  thus  treated  changes  color  and  loses  its  perfume  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days.  The  essence  of  wax  preii.-ired  by 
Schimmel  &  Co.  has  al.so  been  tried,  but  the  results  have 
not  given  .satisfaction.  The  product  aromatized  by  its 
means  loses  its  perfume  rapidly.  aii<l  ends  by  giving  out 
.1  disagreeable  odor  of  gasidine.  It  fcdiows,  therefore, 
from  what  we  havi>  said,  that  the  only  way  of  reaching 
I  he  end  proposed  is  to  look  for  some  method  of  modify- 
ing to  the  best  advantage  the  natural  jirocess  of  Ideaeh- 
ing.  Having  arriviil  at  this  conclusion,  the  author  has 
undertaken  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  best  manner 
of  carrying  tlii'  natural  method  out,  and  has  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  Proportion  of  Water  in  Wax.— Wax  entin  ly  dry 
exacts  ilouble  the  length  of  rime  for  its  bleaching  as  that 
which  contains  fnmi  2  to  .j  per  cent,  of  water.  If.  there- 
fore, an  energetic  ventilation  is  arranged,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  pass  moist  air  over  the  cakes  of 
wax,  a  slight  humidity  will  help  the  operation  very  great- 
ly, especially  if  the  cakes  are  not  too  thick, 

2.  Saturation  with  Humid  Air.— When  the  air  is  satu- 
rated b.v  steam  vaiior.  four  tiiiu's  as  much  time  is  re- 
quired to  arrive  at  an  identiial  result,  even  when  the 
other  conditions  are  most  favorable, 

'i.  Surface  Exposed. — All  other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  time  of  bleaching  is  in  direct  relation  with  the 
amount  of  surface  exposed.  It  is,  therefore,  of  th«  bigh- 
ist  importance  to  expose  to  the  action  of  the  air  and 
sun  as  much  surface  as  possible. 

4.  Temperatures. — If  the  wax.  containing  3  per  cent. 
of  water  and  iu  slices  as  thin  as  po.ssible.  is  exposed  in  a 
refrigerator  at  a  little  under  freezing  point  to  the  direct 
ra.vs  of  the  sun  no  traces  of  bleaching  are  noticed  for  a 
long  time.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  wax  is  cxixised  to 
the  direct  sunlight  at  a  temperature  of  about  7.5°  F., 
bleaching  takes  place  very  rai>idly  (about  70°  F.  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  commercial  operation). 

.5.  The  Sun. — As  we  have  seen  iu  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  action  of  light  is  almost  nil  at  low  tempera- 
tures. According  to  the  personal  experience  of  the  au- 
thor, dihused  daylight  seems  to  have  rather  more  ener- 
getic action  than  that  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  all 
other  conditions  of  temperature,  air.  etc.,  being  equal. 

If  we  put  these  observations  into  in-acrice.  a  white  wax 
with  the  odor  of  honey  will  be  (ditained  in  a  relarively 
shorter  time.  This  aroma  will  not  disappear  after  years 
of  storing  if  the  procluct  is  stocked  iu  closed  vessels  and 
kept  in  an  -obscure  place.  In  addition  to  the  greater  sur- 
face to  lie  given  to  the  matter  to  be  bleached,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  work  except  in  ventilatol  rooms 
provided  with  heating  apparatus  which  can  l>e  regulated 
at  will,  so  as  to  give  the  needed  heat  to  the  air  in  humid 
and  cold  weather. 

If  the  wax  which  has  been  bleached  is  melted  with  vir- 
gin wax  the  bleaching  of  this  latter  seems  to  take  place 
more  rapidl.v;  thus,  for  example,  if  two  iiounds  of  crude 
wax  are  melte<l  with  one  pound  of  lileached  material, 
iiiily  half  the  rime  will  lie  needed  to  bleach  this  mixture 
that  would  be  taken  in  bleaching  three  pounils  of  crude 
wax.  We  can  say.  therefore,  that  the  bleached  material 
bears  in  itself  the  power  of  bleaching,  and  this  fact  is  in 
direc-t  parallel  with  the  other  fact  already  noted,  that  a 
ver.v  considerable  rime  is  needed  liefore  the  action  of 
bleaching  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  raw 
material,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
face begins  to  show  the  bleach  the  effect  produced  trans- 
mits itself  very  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  the  mass. 
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If  tihe  wax  is  inoltuil  ami  puui-i'd  on  thin  plates  of  iron 
anil  cxposfil  thus  to  the  lileaehini;  agents,  this  also  oon- 
n-ilmtes  to  accelei-ate  the  action  of  hleachinj;.  A  blench 
of  surprishiK  raiiiility  is  jjot  with  the  Liival  "Kmulsor." 
If  the  virgin  wax  is  melted  anil  nnide  into  an  emulsion 
with  water  al  from  75°  to  HM)°  {"..  and  if  after  stoppiug 
ihe  emulsionizing  apparatus  the  nniss  obtained  is  thrown 
into  eold  water  tile  r<'sult  is  to  set  a  quantity  of  globules 
,if  wax  of  extreme  tenuity,  which  in  favorable  weather 
arc  bleachcil  at  Hie  end  of  two  or  three  days.  If  the  wax 
is  melted  to  begin  with,  «ith  a  third  of  its  weight  of  wax 
already  bleached,  the  operation  does  not  take  more  than 
forty-eight  lumrs.  As  the  apparatus  gives  a  considerable 
yield  (220  gallons  of  emulsion  per  hour),  the  process  may 
be  cousideicd  as  a  vi'ry  iiractieable  one  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  With  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  which 
is  capable  of  giving  the  matter  to  be  bleached  a  very 
extended  surface,  we  lielieve  that  natural  bleaching  can 
enter  into  serious  eonipeti'tion  with  the  chemical  bleach- 
ing, at  least  so  far  as  the  saving  of  time  is  concerned. 
And  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  natural 
propertifs  of  the  wax  are  preserved  by  natural  bleaching 
is  taken  into  account,  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  new 
process  will  be  universally  adopted.  The  high  prices  ac- 
tually obtainable,  and  the  n\ore  and  more  freiiuent  adul- 
terations of  the  product  Will  give  an  extraordinary  value 
to  a  process  which  will  leave  the  wax  the  natural  and 
characteristic  signs  of  purity. 

With  the  same  emulsionizing  apparatus  the  chemical 
bleaching  can  be  done  in  ten  minutes  as  follows:  The 
crude  nniterial  is  enuilsionized  in  slightly  alkaline  ii\'ater 
and  brought  up  to  17.J°  F.,  then  after  having  been  treat- 
ed with  hypochlorite  of  sodium  and  allowed  to  rest  for 
ten  minutes,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  an  acid  re- 
action is  obtained.  The  mass  is  then  emulsionized  anew 
in  warm  water  to  get  rid  of  the  acid  which  adheres  to 
the  piirticles,  and  a  white  wax  is  then  obtained  with  a 
very  fine  grain  and  free  from  ash.  Its  onl.v  fault  is  that 
it  lacks  aroma.  The  same  satisfactory  results  are  got 
with  Japan  and  Carnanli.t  waxes. 

Finally,  we  may  note  that  the  fatty  acids  for  stearine 
making,  whether  got  b.v  distillation  or  expression,  be- 
have like  animal  wax  in  the  presence  of  bleaching  agents, 
and  it  is  also  possible  to  accelerate  the  bleaching  of 
these  products  in  the  same  way.  The  well  known  and 
frequent  dilticulties  of  inannfat'turo.  when  the  candles  re- 
main for  entire  weeks  without  changing  in  the  bleaching 
room  without  a  plausible  reason  for  the  phenomenon 
being  apparent,  arise  without  doubt  from  the  insufficient 
state  of  hydration  of  the  stearine,  or  from  a  too  low  tem- 
perature, or  from  the  surrounding  air  giving  off  too  much 
humidity.  If.  therefore,  stearine  already  bleached  is 
melted  with  crude  stearine  and  emulsionized  in  hikewarm 
water,  sii  that  the  mixture  can  be  thrown  into  cold  water 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, a  very  wiliite  and  beautiful  stearine  will  be  obtained 
in  a  few  days  even  under  bad  conditions  of  clintatc.  The 
stearine  becomes  ver.v  hygrometric  by  emulsion.  The 
fusion  eliminatt's  the  water,  and  it  is  only  a  very  small 
proportion  that  the  stearine  retains  in  purely  mechan- 
ical mi.vtnre.  From  this  moment  the  bleaching  takes 
place  very  rapidly.  The  candles  moulded  out  of  the 
stteariine  dry  thoroughly  during  the  bleaching  and  burn 
in  a  normal  manner. 


PERFECT  VACUUM.— Professor  Elmer  Gates,  of 
Washington  (says  Sc'i.  Amer.),  claims  to  have  produced 
an  absolutely  perfect  vacuum  by  filling  a  very  infusible 
test  tube  with  a  glass  melting  at  a  very  much  lower  tem- 
perature. Then  by  inverting  the  test  tube  and  partially 
withdrawing  the  molten  glass  by  suction,  a  space  was 
left  which,  when  the  glass  had  solidified,  was  claimed  to 
be  perfectly  vacuous. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES. 

.Snbsiitnlcs  enter  very  largely  into  the  compounding  ot 
rubber  U'cause  of  certain  distinct  advantages  which  they 
possess  and  which  are  not  shared  by  coal  tar  or  the  sim- 
ple mineral  adulterants.  They  have  not  the  vulcanizing 
(  ITect  of  sulphur  or  the  metallic  oxides  and  sulphides. 
Their  chief  value  lies  in  cheapening  the  stock  without 
disturbing  its  working  qualities  or  impairing  the  texture, 
finish  or  weight  of  the  nninufactured  product.  Their 
after  etTeet  on  the  life  of  the  goods  is,  however,  another 
niat(<'i-. 

The  term  rnliber  substitute  may  be  broadly  considered 
as  including  any  substance  possessing  characteristics 
similar  to  those  of  unvnleanized  rubber  and  adapted  to 
disjilace  it  in  compounding.  Ordinary  reclaimed  rubber 
as  well  as  the  sulphurized  oils  are  included  in  this  defi- 
nition. 

The  reclainied  rubber  of  rommcrce  is  obtained  by 
steaming  or  devulcanizing  old  rubber  waste,  generally 
shoos,  treed  more  or  less  perfectly  from  fiber.  Having 
originally  contained  some  real  caoutchouc  it  is  generally 
considered  rubber  of  low  grade  rather  than  rubber  sub- 
stitute. Since  its  mtroduction  its  use  has  rapidly  ex- 
tendeil  until  it  is  now  a  very  essential  factor  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  cheap  lines  of  goods  ami  its  presence  is  not 
entirely  unknown  even  in  the  highest  grades.  As  a  sub- 
stitute it  ranks  first  in  merit  and  general  use;  the  annual 
output  in  this  country  alone  reaching  thousands  of  tons. 

As  a  substitute  it  is  most  available  in  goods  where 
color  or  extreme  lightness  are  not  essentials.  Being 
chemically  inert,  that  is  free  from  any  oxidizing  tenden- 
cy, it  can  be  compounded  with  rubber  in  all  proi>ortions 
without  injury  to  the  new  stock. 

The  sulphurized  oil  substitutes  constitute  a  class  by 
themselves  and  are  distinguished  as  brown  or  white,  al- 
though chemically  they  are  essentially  very  similar.  Any 
«f  the  readily  oxidizaVde.  resectable  or  drying  oils  com- 
bine freely,  under  proper  conditions,  with  sulphur  to 
form  a  more  or  less  rubber-like  mass.  According  to  the 
selection  of  the  oil  and  the  mode  of  treatment  we  get 
brown  or  white  substitute.  Such  oils  as  linseed,  rape, 
mustard  and  peanut  are  well  adapted  to  make  brown 
substitute.  The  process  is  a  simple  one  consisting  in 
boiling  any  one  of  these  oils  or  mixture  of  them  in  any 
proportion,  with  fiowers  of  sulphur.  The  operation  may 
be  carried  on  over  a  fire  or  by  steam  in  a  jacketed  kettle. 
■I'he  proix.rti.nis  are  generally  about  eighty  per  cent,  ot 
oil  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  reaction  is 
complete  in  three  or  four  hours  at  the  heat  of  eighty- 
pounds  of  st..am  (32.5°  F.l.  It  is  well  to  boil  the  oil  out 
of  doors  or  in  a  strong  draught  of  air  to  carry  off  the 
noxious  vapors.  The  mixture  should  be  thoroughly 
stirred  while  cooking. 

Mustard  oil  reacts  quite  promptly  with  sulphur,  but 
gives  a  firmer  product  and  one  that  breaks  rather  shorter 
than  that  from  the  other  oils  named.  It  is  best  used  in 
mixture  with  them.  Linseed  gives  off  the  most  disagree- 
able odor  and  has  no  special  advantage  in  point  ot 
quality  of  product.  ,     ,      ^       .■    „ 

The  white  varietv  of  oil  substitute  is  made  by  treating 
refined  mustard,  rape,  castor  or  cocoanut  oils  separately 
or  in  mixture  with  sulphur  chloride  either  in  the  cold  or 
with  moderate  heat. 

The  light,  porous  variety  may  be  made  by  mixing  with 
the  oil  a  small  proportion  of  sodium  bicai'bonate  which, 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  sulphur  chloride  generates  gas 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  whole  mass  very 
spongy. 

The  operation  should  take  place  in  an  eartheru  or  lead 
lined  vessel  and  the  sulphur  chloride  added  slowly  and 
stirred  briskly  into  the  oil. 

The  pro[iortion  of  sulphur  chloride  to  oil  should  be  about 
one  to  eight,  and  of  soda  to  oil  about  <nie  to  twelve. 

When  the  chemical  action  is  over  the  product  is 
allowed  to  dry  for  a  couple  of  days  before  use. 
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A  solid  amber  colored  substitute  is  ninde  in  the  same 
way  and  proportions,  omitting  the  soiliuni  bicarbonate. 

All  operations  iuvolviiib'  tlie  use  of  sulphur  chloride 
should  be  oouduclcHl  in  u  strong  draught  and  U-st  in  the 
open  air  to  avoid  the  evil  effect.s  of  the  vapors. 

Cheniicaily  the  use  of  these  sulidiurized  drying  oils  in 
rubber  compounds  is  bad.  They  exert  a  marked  iuUucuce 
in  shortening  the  life  of  the  goods  because  by  their  active 
chemical  nature  they  hasten  the  oxidation  of  the  rubber 
present  to  the  brittle  resinous  products  which  give  evi- 
dence of  their  existence  in  the  compound  by  its  loss  of 
elasticity  and  by  the  hardening  and  cracking  of  the  sur- 
face. There  is  little  to  be  said  for  these  oil  substitutes 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view.  Their  great  practical 
value  is  entirely  a  matter  of  price,  for  they  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  cheapen  the  stock  while  maintaining 
the  proper  relative  weight  or  specific  gravity  of  the  com- 
pound with  reference  to  pure  rubber. 

The  matter  of  specific  gravity,  or  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  any  substance  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
some  other  substance  taken  as  a  standard,  is  a  point  of 
much  importance.  It  governs  the  relation  of  pound  price 
and  piece  price  in  rubber  manufacture. 

Specific  .ijravity  and  the  percentage  of  ash  in  a  rubber 
compound  once  gave  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  rub- 
ber present,  but  since  the  extensive  use  of  oil  substitutes 
they  have  no  value  as  specifications  of  quality. 

The  specific  gravity  of  caoutchouc  or  pure  uuvulcan- 
ized  rubber  is  0.915.  It  will  therefore  float  in  water 
about  like  ice,  that  is,  nearly  submerged.  The  oil  sub- 
stitutes are  slightly  heavier:  enough  so  to  sink  in  water. 
— India  Rubber  World. 


THE  CASTOR  OIL  PLANT.^ 

This  plant  has  been  known  from  extreme  antiquity, 
specimens  having  been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  8ui>- 
posed  to  be  over  4,000  years  old.  It  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Aporave,  and  to  the  Romans  as  Ricinus;  the 
Hebrews  called  it  Kikayon:  it  has  been  suggested  that 
It  was  the  plant  translated  in  the  scriptures  as  gourd. 
Oil  expressed  from  its  seeds  was  con.sidered  by  the  an- 
cients, including  the  Hebrews,  as  one  of  their  pleasant- 
est  oils  for  burning  and  for  domestic  uses,  though  ii.? 
medical  virtues  were  unknown  to  them. 

In  its  native  India  this  plant  is  a  perennial,  but  as  it 
has  spread  farther  and  f.irther  into  less  congenial  climes, 
it  has.  like  the  cotton  plant,  lost  that  habit  and  is  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  as  an  annual. 

There  are  numerous  varieties,  but  most  of  them  are 
derived  from  the  Ricinus  communis.  In  India  and  the 
United  States,  the  two  largest  producers  of  castor  beans, 
Ricinus  communis  is,  almost  without  exception,  the  vari- 
ety used  for  oil  production,  although  others  are  some- 
times usi?d  as  ornamental  plants,  yet  Ricinus  sangineus. 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses  taken  from 
Semler,  is  the  best  oil  producer: 


Seed  of 
R.  sangineus. 

Seed  of 
R.  communis. 

Water   

Fat 

4.40 
46.95 
8.87 
3.78 
6.35 
:i5.50 
2.90 

4.10 
45.55 

Starch  

Nitrogenous  substances 

Non-Nitrogenous  substances. . . . 

Fiber  

ABh 

12.50 
2.40 
4.40 

27.70 
2.94 

These  analyses  were  of  seed  grown  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  the  oil  content  is  not  so  high  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  seed  been  grown  in  some  tropi- 
cal, or  even  semi-tropical  country,  where  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  may  be  expected. 

The  common  idea,  that  the  castor  bean  can  be  culti- 
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vated  wherever  Indian  corn  will  thrive,  may  be  true  as 
far  as  its  use  as  an  ornamental  plant  only  is  desired,  but 
is  not  applicable  when  it  is  to  be  cultivated  in  commer- 
cial quantities. 

There  being  no  use  to  which  other  p;irts  than  the  beau 
of  the  i>lant  can  be  successfully  put.  and  the  value  of 
this  being  dependent  upon  its  oil  content,  the  general 
truth  applicable  to  nearly  all  oil  bearing  plants,  viz.. 
"the  warmer  the  climate  the  larger  the  per  cent,  of  oil," 
greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  this  crop  grown  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  corn  belt. 

Because  thrifty  farming  requires  the  planting  of  only 
such  crops  as  will  reach  their  highest  development  and 
yield  a  satisfactory  pecuniary  return,  the  castor  bean 
can  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States,  although  Indian  corn  thrives  there, 
and  some  varieties  of  the  castor  bean  will  mature  seed. 
lOven  in  sections  where  the  warmth  and  period  of  growth 
are  sufficient  for  the  successful  growth  and  development 
of  oil  by  the  castor  bean,  a  very  deep  and  fertile  soil  is 
required,  well  supplied  with  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  and,  if  it  is  not  virgin  soil,  the  use  of 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizer  can  not  be  omitted. 

The  .soil  must  also  be  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy, 
too  close  nor  too  porous — stiff  clay  is  unfitted  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  castor  bean,  also  light  sand.  Like  Indian 
corn,  it  demands  a  sandy  loam  or  a  clay  loam  for  the 
best  results.  In  every  case  the  soil  must  be  friable,  deep 
and  well  drained. 

The  castor  bean  may  follow  any  clean  crop,  or  it  can 
be  cultivated  successfully  for  several  years  in  the  same 
field,  provided  a  sufficient  manuring  is  given.  A  mixture 
which  contains  all  the  needed  elements  of  plant  food  can 
be  made  as  follows: 

500  It)  cotton  seed  meal. 
1,000  It)  stable  manure. 
500  It)  superphosphate. 
This  should  be  kept  in  heaps  under  a  roof,  and  should 
be  sufficieufly  moist  to  prevent  firing.     Of  this  mixture 
from  1.000  to  3,(XtO  pounds  should  be  used  per  acre,  ac- 
cording  to  the  fertility  of   the   soil   and   the  amount   of 
manure  used  the  preceding  year. 

Planting  should  be  in  hills  five  or  six  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  the  seed,  after  being  soaked  twelve  hours  in 
luke-warm  water,  should  be  placed  two  in  each  hill,  and 
carefully  covered  with  one-half  inch  of  soil. 

When  three  or  four  inches  high  the  weaker  plant 
should  be  removed,  leaving  one  to  each  hill — leaving  two 
plants  to  the  hill  is  a  very  bad  practice  followed  by  some 
growers;  it  is  better  to  reduce  the  distance  between  hills 
even  down  to  4  x  2%  feet,  if  there  are  not  enough  plants 
to  the  acre,  than  to  crowd  them  by  leaving  two  in  the 
hill. 

The  ordinary  surface  stirring  and  weed  destroying  is 
essential.  The  plow  has  no  place  in  castor  bean  cultiva- 
tion after  planting,  as  it  cuts  too  deep  or  throws  to  much 
soil  to  the  plants,  which  will  not  bear  being  hilled  up. 
The  horse  cultivator,  with  hand  hoes  for  working  close 
to  the  plants,  gives  the  best  results. 

The  seed  spikes  are  collected  as  soon  as  the  pods  as- 
sume a  brownish  color,  and  before  the  seeds  are  so  far 
matured  as  to  drop  out  of  the  pods  in  handling.  When 
gathered,  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  until  the  seeds  part 
freely  from  the  pods.  Frequent  gatherings  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  remove  such  spikes  only  as  are  in  proper 
condition.  The  profits  of  this  culture  are  said  to  be 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  corn,  from  20  to  25  bush- 
els per  acre  l)eing  an  average  yield. 

According  to  information  supplied  by  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  Horticulturist  and  Superintendent  of  Gardens 
and  Grounds,  the  following  is  the  ordinary  process  of  ex- 
tracting the  oil  from  the  bean:  The  seeds  are  first 
cleaned  from  dust  and  all  extraneous  matter,  then  placed 
in  an  iron  vessel  and  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat,  which 
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tiK'ilituU's  the  extractiou  o£  the  oil.  They  are  tlieu 
placed  iiuder  the  action  of  a  screw  press,  which  liberates 
a  whitish  oily  liquid,  which  is  then  mixed  with  water 
and  boiled  for  some  time,  the  impurities  being  skimmed 
off  as  they  rise  to  the  surface.  A  clear  oil  is  at  length 
left  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  the  mucilage  and  starch 
being  dissolved,  the  albumen  coagulated  by  the  heat, 
forming  a  whitish  layer  between  the  oil  and  the  water. 
The  oil  is  further  clarified  by  boiling  it  along  witli  a 
little  water,  the  heating  being  continued  till  aqueous 
vapor  ceases  to  rise.  This  drives  off"  the  acrid  volatile 
matter;  but  if  heated  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  the 
removal  of  the  water,  the  oil  acquires  a  peppery  taste 
and  a  brownish  color. 

It  is  said  that  the  superiority  of  the  best  Italian  castor 
oil,  which  is  characterized  by  the  absence,  in  a  great 
nieasuic,  of  the  usual  nauseous  flavor  of  ordinary  castor 
oil,  is  owing  to  its  being  prepared  in  summer  from  seeds 
collected  during  the  previous  year.  The  outer  skin, 
which  has  become  somewhat  hard,  is  cracked  by  slight 
blows  of  a  hammer,  and  when  this  shell  is  removed,  the 
interior  is  submitted  to  gentle  and  continuous  pressure. 
The  exuding  oil  is  filtered  with  as  little  exposure  to  air 
and  light  as  possible.     This  makes  an  expensive  oil. 

Another  method  of  procuring  castor  oil  comparatively 
free  from  unpleasant  taste  or  smell,  also  practiced  in 
Europe,  is  to  boil  the  seeds  iu  water  for  two  hours,  when 
they  are  taken  out  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  for 
several  days.  The  skin  or  shellis  then  removed  and  the 
sieds  jjounded,  then  boiled  in  fresh  water  until  the  whole 
of  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface.  Three  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  seed  will,  by  this  process,  yield  one  quart  of  oil 
of  a  fine  straw  color,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  In  this 
Country  medicinal  castor  oil  is  usually  manufactured  by 
Cold  expression  from  the  crushed  beans.  In  order  to  rid  the 
oil  of  a  disagreeable  acrid  principle  that  the  beans  con- 
tain, they  are  usually  heated  for  some  time  until  they 
are  browned  but  not  burnt.  Then  the  hulls  are  broken 
or  crushed  by  running  the  beans  through  a  mill  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  pulpy  mass  is  inclosed  in  bagging  and 
subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure.  After  this  cold  drawn 
oil  has  been  expressed,  a  second,  inferior  quality  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  beans  with  hot  water,  and  again 
pressing  them.  The  oil  is  then  heated  for  some  time  not 
quite  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  coagulated  albumen 
and  mucilage  which  rises  to  the  top  is  carefully  skimmed 
off.  The  oil  is  next  strained  and  is  ready  for  market. 
Castor  oil  for  machinery,  wagons,  etc..  may  be  expressed 
from  raw  beans  treated  with  boiling  water. 

When  castor  oil  is  heated  in  a  retort,  about  one-third 
of  it  will  distil  over  and  a  substance  resembling  India 
rubber  will  remain,  which  saponifies  with  alkalies. 

This  oil  is  largely  used  in  soap  manufacture  and  makes 
a  clear,  light  colored  soap  which  dries  and  hardens  well. 

Castor  oil  is  the  thickest  and  heaviest  of  the  oils,  it» 
specific  gravity  being  0.969  at  53°  F.  At  a  temperature 
of  4°  F.  i — 18°  C.)  it  becomes  a  transparent,  yellow,  solid 
mass.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  rancid,  thick, 
and  at  last  dries  up.  forming  a  transparent  varnish.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  its  own  volume  of  pure  alcohol  and 
is  bleached  fpy  exposure  to  sunlight. 


TOXICITY  OF  ACETYLENE.— From  the  Italian 
electrical  journal,  L'Elettricista,  Sci.  Amer.  abstracts 
an  article  by  Professor  Mosso  and  Mr.  Ottolenghi.  iu 
which  they  describe  their  researches  made  to  test  the 
poisonous  action  of  acetylene  on  various  animals,  such 
as  dogs,  birds,  frogs,  and  rats.  etc.  They  found  it  to  be 
a  strong  poison.  A  small  quantity  in  the  air  or  inoculat- 
ed in  the  blood  is  followed  by  death,  and  even  when  the 
animals  are  resuscitated  with  fresh  air  before  death,  they 
die  afterward.  A  mixture  of  20  per  cent,  of  acetylene  in 
the  air  is  followed  by  death  in  one  hour. 


Treatment  of  Plants  with  Ether. 

Consul  Kirk,  of  ('opciihageu.  under  date  of  February 
10,  ISO",  sends  to  the  Department  of  State  the  following 
translation  from  Dannebrog  of  February  12.  1897: 

Aa  Ittterestlag  Discovery  In  the  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Jlr.  Johauusen,  lecturer  at  the  Agricultural  High 
School,  delivered  a  lecture  two  evenings  ago  on  the  re- 
sults so  far  obtained  by  the  etherizing  method,  which 
consists  in  developing  plants  earlier  than  is  normal  to 
them  by  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of  ether  fumes. 
We  give  below  the  principal  points  of  the  lecture. 

By  exposing  sleeping  plants  to  the  influence  of  ether 
and  chloroform,  the  result  is  obtained  that  each  plant, 
after  the  treatment  with  ether  liegius  to  shoot;  they  have 
thus  probably  been  awakened  from  their  previous  condi- 
tion of  sleep  or  inactivity.  This  sleep  is  due  to  a  regular 
stoppage  of  activity,  which  causes  the  growth  to  cease. 

It  is  on  this  cessation  of  activity  that  the  ether  has 
effect.  The  questions  now  ari.se.  Has  this  discovery  any 
practical  interest  for  our  gardeners?  Can  the  ether  dis- 
pel the  condition  of  sleep  from  all  plants?  Can  the 
plants,  awakened  before  their  proper  time,  develop  in  a 
normal  manner  and  become  useful  and  salable?  The  last 
question  Mr.  Johannsen  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  solving. 
The  preceding  (can  the  ether  dispel  the  condition  of  sleep 
from  all  plants?)  is.  however,  theoretically  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  .Tohannsen's  first  experiment  was  made  with  wil- 
low plants  and  next  with  bulbs  and  hyacinths.  In  the 
fall  of  1804  he  experimented  with  lilacs.  As  a  result  of 
these  experiments,  it  was  proved  that  the  etherizing  of 
the  bulbs  has  no  effect  before  the  formation  of  the  roots; 
the  condition  produced  by  the  ether  passed  before  the 
formation  of  the  roots  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  cause 
budding.  Jlr.  .lohannsen  has  also  made  some  experi- 
ments with  La  Reine;  the  growth  was  considerable  and 
the  development  of  the  bulb  was  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory. The  experiment  was  commenced  on  November 
20  and  on  December  19  a  part  of  the  tulips  were  salable. 
The  problem  was  solved  as  regards  La  Reine.  It  would, 
however,  be  of  greater  interest  to  produce  lillies  of  the 
valley.  The  experiment  in  this  direction  in  1895  was 
promising,  but  the  results  this  year  were  very  poor. 

Interesting  and  important  are  the  experiments  with 
ligneous  plants.  Lilacs  grow  splendidly  when  placed  in 
an  air-tight  compartment  and  exposed  forty-eight  hours 
to  the  effect  of  500  or  600  cubic  centimeters  of  ether, 
and  then  placed  in  a  hothouse.  Just  before  Christmas 
the  plants  had  developed  splendidly.  The  etherizing  of 
the  plants  will  cost  4  to  5  ore  (1  to  1^4  cents)  each.  The 
main  point  is  to  get  the  plants  to  shoot  at  any  time  be- 
fore Christmas,  even  in  September  and  October.  Mr. 
Johannsen  has  had  blooming  lilacs  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, but  the  plants  did  not  develop  regularly.  It  has. 
on  the  whole,  been  proved  that  the  ether  is  not  beneficial 
if  applied  before  the  middle  of  November. 

The  ether  causes  a  derangement  in  the  independence 
which  should  characterize  each  of  the  different  stages 
of  the  plant.  The  devoli>pment  is  not  harmonious,  owing 
to  the  too  strong  or  too  weak  action  of  the  ether.  Mr. 
Johannsen  will  now  try  to  gradually  bring  the  plants  to 
stand  the  action  of  the  ether  by  giving  them  larger  and 
larger  doses.  Exi)eriuu'nts  were  made  with  certain 
seeds:  f(U-  instance,  the  lupine  grass  and  barley,  and  it 
was  at  once  demonsfrateil  that  increasing  doses  of  ether 
had  a  powerful  effect.  It  is  not  so  much  the  repetition 
of  the  ether  which  is  the  important  point  in  the  treat- 
ment, but  its  increasing  a|pplication.  The  small  and  light 
ibisi'S  of  ether  have  a  harmonizing  and  equalizing  in- 
fluence on  the  growth  of  germinating  plants. 

With  these  results  as  a  guide,  the  experiments  will 
be  continued  next  year  with  more  expensive  potted 
plants.  Mr.  Johannsen  ri'ceived  about  the  middle  of  De-' 
ct'uibi'r  twelve  good  specimens  of  beech  trees,  and  Ijefore 
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the  ciul  of  till-  month  Ihcy  were  all  builjiug  and  the  df- 
vi'liiiiiiHMit  «iis  satisfarlory. 

It  can  1m'  said  that  .sdiiic  imifjicss  has  miilmibtfdly  been 
made.  Imt  no  one  can  Icll  to  what  astonishing  rosnlts 
this  disrovci-y  may  U^ad.  Tnlips,  lihius,  etc.,  ciiii  bo  ilr- 
vi'lo|n-d  nnnh  farli<T  and  liave  a  pretty  color  and  great 
dnraliilily.  as  the  ether  frees  the  jilaiit  of  de<'omposablo 
matter. 

To  etherizi'  Ilu-  plants,  they  are  placed  in  an  air-Iijiht 
receptacle  and  exposed  from  twenty-four  to  ninely-si.K 
hours  (generally  finty-eiclit  hours)  to  the  inlluenoe  of  llie 
etlier.  Cylindrical  glasses  are  used  for  snniU  plants,  and 
for  large  plants  an  oil-painted  box,  the  interior  of  which 
is  lined  with  tin  foil,  4  fei't  high  and  long  and  liVi  l'<'el 
broad.  On  the  lid  a  small  hole  is  nnnle.  which  is  closed 
with  a  cork  and  the  ether  is  conducted  through  this  hole. 
As  ether  is  very  intiannnable.  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  bring  candles  or  matclies  near  it.  Tlie  etlur  is 
dissolved  at  from  1.")°  to  2*>°  C. 


Copal  from  the  Zanzibar  Market. 

Copal  is  a  collective  name  for  a  numl)er  of  resius  that 
exhibit  great  differences  in  their  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  says  the  Oil  and  Colorman's  .Journal.  'Hiey 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups: 

(a)  East  African.  i)robably  derived  from  Tvaehylobium 
niossambleen.se  and  Hymenea  verrucosa. 

(b)  West  African,  said  to  l>e  obtained  from  (Juibourtia 
eopallifera.  or  from  species  of  Copaifera. 

(c)  Kauri  copal  from  New  Zealand,  the  botanical 
origin  of  which  is  Dammara  australis. 

(dt   Manila  copal,  obtained  from  Vateria   indica. 

(e)  South  American  copal,  derived  from  Hymenea  cou- 
iiaril,  H.  stilbocarpa.  Trachylobium  martianum.  and  T. 
hornemannianum. 

The  first  three  are  fossil  resins,  and  are  dug  up  out  of 
the  earth,  while  the  last  two  are  collecteii  from  the 
plants  yielding  them. 

To  the  East  .\frican  copals  belong  the  fidlowing  ihrce 
varieties: 

1.  Copal  from  Mozambiriiie. 

2.  Copal  from  Madagasiar. 

3.  Copal  from  Zanzibar. 

The  purity  and  hardness  of  the  last  variety  render  it 
the  most  valuable.  The  details  that  follow  relate  to  that 
variety  onl.v.  This  must  Ik-  emphasized,  because  many 
statements  are  met  with  without  any  mention  of  the 
variet.v  of  copal  to  which  they  refer. 

From  Bagamoyo.  in  East  Africa,  the  expert  received 
raw  (unwasheili  copal,  pure  copal,  and  specimens  of  the 
tree  yielding  it.  The  resin  is  brought  down  by  the  na- 
tives to  Kiboa  from  districts  removed  from  the  coast; 
the  botanical  specimens  came  from  Usegna.  which  lies 
inland  westward  from  Bagamoyo.  The  commercial 
resin,  obtained  from  a  Herman  firm,  agreed  in  its  char- 
acters with  the  genuine  specimens  .sent  from  East  Africa. 

Zanzibar  copal,  finely  powdered,  melts  at  about  140° 
C:  it  is  slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  alcohol:  lionzol. 
chloroform,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  di-ssolve  about  SO- per 
cent.,  ether  about  'M  per  cent.,  petroleum  spirits  and  car- 
bon bisulphide  about  10  jier  cent. 

When  boiled  with  alcohol  the  resin  caked,  and  only  a 
slight  proportion  dissolved,  but  by  repeated  digestion 
with  alcohid  it  could  be  brought  entirely  into  solution 
and  precipitated  with  water.  The  resin  thus  purified 
was  more  soluble  in  the  menstrua  previously  mentioned, 
and  dissolve,)  also  in  Ijoiling  very  dilute  solution  of  )X)t- 
ash  (0.1  per  cent.).  All  attempts  to  separate  it  into  other 
constituents  were  unsuccessful,  nor  could  it  be  saponi- 
fied. It  appeared  to  consist  of  resin-acids,  the  principal 
of  which,  constituting  about  SO  per  cent,  of  the  resin, 
was  called  trachylolic  acid.  This  acid  could  be  obtained 
with  difficulty  in  minute  sphaero-crystaline  masses  melt- 
ing at  lfi8°  C.  From  it  the  potassium  copper  and  iron  salts 
were  prepared.    A  second  acid,  present  to  the  extent  of 


about  4  per  cent,  only,  was  also  obtained;  to  this  the 
name  of  isotrachylolic  acid  was  assigned.  These  two 
acids,  together  with  about  (!  per  cent,  of  a-<dpal  resin 
and  b-copal  ri'sin.  a  bitter  princl|>le,  and  volatile  oil 
forms  the  constituents  of  Zanzibar  copal,  as  far  as 
could   1m'   succeeded   in  seiiaraling   them. 

.\n  examinali(Ui  of  the  stems  sent  from  Usegna  showed 
that,  although  the  primar.v  cortex  contains  schizogenoiis 
siM-retioii  duels,  these  are  soon  thrown  off  as  the  second- 
ary ccutex  is  produced,  and  in  the  bark  of  other  twigs 
and  of  the  stem  im  ducts  ccuild  be  founil.  The  resin  ap- 
pi'ars.  therefore,  to  the  author,  lo  be  a  pathological 
Iiroduct. 


NEW  TOILET  SPECIALTIES. 

(J.  II.    Dubelle  contributes  to  ( 'liemist    and   Druggist  a 
niunber  of  iiovi'l  profitable  I'XIras,  as  follows: 
Myrrhodot. 
Tooth  and   .Mouth   Wasii. 

Ivan  de  Cologne 1(!  ounces 

French  Kose  Water 8  ounces 

I  >istilled  Witih  Hazel    8  ounces 

Tincture  of  .Myrrh    8  ounces 

(ilyceriii  of  Borax   4  ounces 

Salicylli-  Acid  Soaji    4  ounces 

Oissolve  the  soap  in  the  e.iu  de  cologni'  and  tincture  by 
a   gentle  heat;  then  add  tiie  other  ingredients  and   filter. 
A  few  drops  to  be  used  on  the  tooth  brush. 
Sweet  MItcham  Breezes. 
Very  Fine  ami   Fragrant  I'cifumc. 

Kectified  Spirit    2o  onnces 

Esprit  de  Hose,  triple .5  ounces 

Mitchani  Oil  of  Lavender 1  ounce 

Tincture   of  Amiiergris   i/^  ounce 

Tincture  of  Musk   14  ounce 

Oil  of  Bergsimot ^  ounce 

Mix.     I. el   it  stand  some  days  before   filtering. 
Mothol. 
Pleasant  Deodorizer  ami  Moth  Pr<'ventive. 

Rectified   Si/irit    40  ounces 

Tincture  of  Capsicum   .">  ounces 

NaphrhaU'iie    1  luince 

Absolute  Phenol   1  ounce 

Menthol %  ounce 

Oil  of  Lemongrass  Vi  ounce 

Mix  and  filter.     Use  in  atomizer. 
Btauty  Blmncbe. 

Gives  Softness,  Delicacy  and  \Miiteness  to  the  Skin. 

Distilled  Witch  hazel 12  ounces 

Prepared  Cucumber  .Juice 12  ounces 

French  Rose  Water li  ounces 

Essence  of   White    Rose    li  ounces 

(Jlycerin  of  Borax   4  ounces 

Prejiared  Talc   4  onnces 

Oxride  of  Zinc  2  ounces 

Tincture  of  Benzoin 2  ounces 

Mix  all  together  well. 

Persplrof. 
For  Excessive  Perspiration  of  Hands  and  Feet. 

Prepare<l  Venetiau  Tale 20     ounces 

Powdered  Orris  Root    10     ounces 

Oxide  of  Zinc 5     ounces 

Powilered  Tartaric  Acid   .5     ounces 

Powdered  Boric  Acid .5      (mnces 

Salicylic  Acid   21,2  ounces 

Menthol   %  ounce 

Oil  of  Eucal.vptus ^  ounce 

Apply  to  hands  and  feet,  or  sprinkle  in  gloves  or  stock- 
ings. 

ACETANILID   MIXTURE.— According   to   Dr.   Mc- 

Mechan.    of    Cincinnati,    the   following    mixture    is   very 

agreeable,  and  particularly  suitable  for  administration  to 

children: 

Aceta  nilid    1%  drams 

Mucilage  .\cacia  1     fl.  ounce 

Syrup 1     fl.  ounce 

Tablesiwonful    every    three   hours.      (Am.    Med.    Surg. 

Bui.). 
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MOITII  WASH  TABLETS.— H.incKiHi  iriiaim. 
("cuti-li.)  (liiTcts  tliis  f(iniiiil;i  for  t(Kt  tiililots:  Heliotro- 
Iiiu.  1  cgm.;  siii-cliJirim',  1  fgni.;  siilk-.vlic  acid,  10  ogiu.; 
iiicnthol.  1  jriii.;  milk  sugar,  .>  gin.:  s|)irit  of  rose,  q.  s. 
.May  111-  colored  red  with  eosin.  green  with  clilnroiih.vll. 
nr  blue  witli  indigo  carmine. 


i)is(;risi.\<;  the  taste  of  castor  oil.— 

Klein,  of  Chaifa.  Syria  (Therapie  der  (Jegenwart.  Pedi- 
I  atrics.  Br.  iV:  Col.  L>r.»  recommends  the  fidlowing  method 
of  administering  castor  oil,  which  lie  learned  from  the 
Aralis:  I'our  l.">  to  I'll  grams  of  castor  oil  into  a  glass  of 
milk,  and  warm  the  mixture,  with  frequent  stirring.  In 
[  a  few  minutes  an  emulsion  is  fornutl.  which  may  be 
sweetened  with  orange  peel  syrup.  In  this  form  rhe  oil 
li>ses  its  di.sagreeable  taste,  and  besi<les,  snniller  doses  are 
needed  to  olitain  the  desired  results.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
grams  will  usually  be  sutBoient  to  act  as  a  purge  in  the 
adult. 


POISOXINc;  WITH  INSECT  POWDER,  .l.'rived 
from  pyrethrum  Howers,  is  so  rare,  notwithstanding  the 
widespread  doinesric  use  of  the  ai-tide,  that  a  case  re- 
IRirted  by  Bosredon  (Bull.  Gen.  de  Tlu^rap..  Ph.irm. 
.Tourn.l  is  of  considerable  interest.  An  infant,  playing 
with  a  cardboard  box  of  the  powder,  broke  the  lid  and 
got  the  powder  into  the  e.ves.  mouth  and  no.strils.  When 
medical  aid  arrived  convulsions  and  vomiting  hail  set  in, 
the  heart  beats  were  feelile  and  the  respiration  slightly 
(liiickeneil.  After  carefully  removing  the  adherent  i)ow- 
der,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  produced  free  vomiting, 
and  except  for  slight  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  the 
patient  quickly  recovered. 


SALICYLIC  ACID  IN  LIME  .HICE.— At  Liverpool 
a  shopkeeper  was  summoned  for  selling  lime  juice  cor- 
di.il  which  was  alleged  not  to  have  been  of  the  (pnility 
and  substance  demanded  b.v  the  bu.ver.  A  portion  was 
submitted  to  the  public  analyst.  Who  certified  that  it 
contained  KXl  grains  of  salicylic  acid  per  gallon,  a  quan- 
tity which  rendered  the  sample  unwliolesome.  The  mau- 
uf.icturer  in  this  case  had  [lut  some  antiseptic  in  for  the 
liurix>se  of  preserving  the  cordial,  and  to  make  sure  of 
■preserving  it  he  had  [lut  in  more  Jintiseptie  than  cordial. 
Medical  men  agreed  that  after  2<i%  per  cent,  of  anti- 
septic had  been  added,  the  article,  when  used  as  food. 
became  injurious.  A  tine  of  ."is.  and  costs  was  inqiosed. 
(Food  and   Sanitation.) 


THE  BITER  BIT.— A  singular  case  of  theft,  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  both  traged.v  .and  comedy,  is  reported 
from  the  village  of  BaiMo.  in  the  Sharakpore  Tahsil  of 
Lahore  District  (Br.  &  Col.  Dr.l.  Five  thieves  broke  into 
a  house  and  carried  away  all  the  portable  articles  they 
could  la.v  hands  on.  Among  the  things  stolen  was  a  box 
containing  a  quantit.v  of  confe<-tion  of  strychnine  be- 
longing to  a  native  doctor.  Finding  the  taste  sweet  and 
agreeable,  four  of  the  liurglars  ate  a  good  bit  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  m-w  kind  of  jam,  but  the  fifth  con- 
sumed onl.v  a  few  grains.  They  hail  proceeded  but  a 
short  distance  when  the  iioison  liegan  to  do  its  work,  and 
the  four  men  died  in  horrilile  agonies  within  a  few  min- 
utes. The  last  one,  who  had  swallowed  a  very  small 
quantity,  somehow  managed  to  totter  home.  The  stolen 
articles  were  all  recovered,  being  picked  up  on  the  road. 

A  TASTELESS  QUININE  COJIPOCND  is  of  recent 
exploitation  (Ph.  Ztg..  Pharin.  Rev.i.  Quinine  chlorcar- 
iKinic  ester  (O.CI.CO.CV„H-,N%0, 1  is  said  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  quinine  of  being  free  from  bitter  ta.ste. 
while  dissolving  with  sufficient  rapidity  in  the  stomach 
to  insure  pronqit  alisorption.  According  to  the  Verein- 
igten  Chininfabriken  Zimmer  &  Co.,  in  Frankfurt,  this 
preparation  is  manufactured  by  allowing  phogene,  either 


as  a  gas  or  dissolved  in  benzol  toluol,  etc.,  to  act  upon  au- 
hydisius  quinine,  either  dry  or  dissolved,  or  suspended  in 
a  proper  medium.  The  crystalline  mass  so  formed  is 
washed  with  benzol  and  then  digestiil  with  water  to  re- 
move the  quinine  hydrochlorate,  which  is  also  formeii. 
Quinine  ehlorcarbonic  ester  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
tine  colorless  needles,  ni.  p.  IXT'-IKS" :  it  is  less  basic 
than  quinine  and  gives  in  sidutions  the  thalleioquine  re- 
action. 


SHARK'S  LIVER  OIL.— A  quantity  of  oil  is  obtainitl 
round  the  Norwegian  coasts  from  the  liver  of  the  '"bask- 
ing" shark,  says  a  foreign  exchange,  and  this  fiinls  its 
way  into  some  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  cod  liver  oil. 
How  far  this  is  correct,  or  whether  the  shark  oil  has  an 
equally  good  effect  as  that  of  its  neighbor,  re|K)rt  does 
not  mention.  So  many  men  have  engaged  in  the  cap- 
ture of  this  shark  that  it  is  at  least  pleasant  to  learn  that 
the  fish  is  likely  to  be  exterminated.  With  a  length  of 
40  feet,  and  a  liver  c-apable  of  yielding  (HMl  gallons  of  oil, 
the  keenness  of  the  search  for  this  monster  can  be  appre- 
ciated. The  formidable  character  of  the  fish  may  be  un- 
derstood when  the  fact  is  mentioned  that,  added  to  its 
great  length,  it  has  seven  rows  of  teeth.  200  in  each  row; 
but,  unlike  other  species  of  shark,  we  read  it  is  not  vora- 
cious, and  subsists  mainly  on  other  ti.sh.  It  is  killed  with 
harpoons,  and  the  chase  is  an  exciting  and  somewhat 
dangerous  one,  as  the  boats  are  liable  to  be  overturned. 
(Ex.) 


ODORLESS  TURPENTINE  OIL.-It  is  supposed 
that  the  odor  of  turpentine  oil  is  not  due  to  its  iirineipal 
constituent,  pinene,  but  to  an  oxidation  product  of  this 
h.vdrocarbon.  This  oxidation  product  is  supposed  to  be 
an  aldehyde,  probably  C,„H,„0,,  and  to  it  the  strong 
odor  of  ordinary  turpentine  oil  is  said  to  be  due.  It  is 
generally  known  that  uiion  rectification  with  water  va- 
por, especially  after  the  oil  has  been  shaken  with  lime 
w.ater  or  milk  of  lime  the  oil  assumes  a  much  more  pleas- 
ant odor.  However,  the  amount  of  aldidiyde  is  said 
never  to  excee*!  1  per  cent.,  because  it  soon  condenses 
with  the  elimination  of  water-fonuing  resinous  sub- 
stances, thus  causing  the  thickening  or  resinijication  of 
the  oil.  E.  von  Szigethy  (Neuste  Brfahr.  u.  Erfind., 
Pharni.  Rev.)  has  recently  obtained  an  odorless  turpen- 
tine oil  by  rectification  in  partial  vacuum  (12  mm.)  or 
rather  in  a  rarified  atmosi>here  of  carbon  dioxide.  Szi- 
gethy claims  that  the  odor  of  turpentine  oil  is  due  only 
to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air. 


EXTRACTING  THE  PERFUME  OF  FLOWERS. 
—Since  many  flowers  do  not  contain  the  whole  of  their 
odoriferous  principles  ready  formeil.  but  si>crete  them 
gradually  as  long  as  the  vital  action  continues.  Passy 
suggests  iCoinptes  rendus.  Pharm.  .Tourn.)  that  by  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  blooms  for  a  further  i)eriod  than 
is  possible  by  the  process  of  entteurage  with  fats,  as  at 
liresent  carried  out,  a  better  yield  ami  more  satisfactory 
results  would  be  obtained.  For  this  he  suggests  the  use 
of  water.  The  flowers  are  immersed  in  that  fluid,  and 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  .saturated  with  the  odor  it  is  re- 
placed with  fresh.  The  aqueous  solutions  are  then  ex- 
tracted «ifh  ether,  upon  the  evaimration  of  which  the 
odorous  Idxlies  are  left  in  a  pure  state.  .Simple  water 
might  with  advantage  be  supplemented  by  a  saline  solu- 
tion of  the  same  osmotic  power  as  the  juices  of  the  plant. 
The  author  states  that  he  has  experinn-nted  with  a  num- 
ber of  flowers,  with  good  results,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  lily  of  the  valle.v. 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  COLORINiJ  OF  BIRDS.— The 

Echo  Mi'ilical  du  Nord  for  April  18  states  t!i:it  Dr.  Sauer- 
mann  has  published  a  series  of  ver.v  curious  observations 
regarding  the  artificial  coloring  of  birds.  It  is  known, 
he  says,  that  the  plumage  of  canaries  which  are  fed  with 
Cayenne  pepper  changes  from  yellow  to  red.     This  pep- 
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per  contains,  besides  a  coloring  matter,  an  irritant  prin- 
ciple and  a  fatty  substance.  When  these  two  principles 
are  extracted  by  maceration  in  alcohol,  the  pepper  logos 
its  coloring  properties.  If,  however,  the  product  of  the 
maceration  is  combined  with  olive  oil  the  coloring  action 
is  restored,  and  it  is  concluded  from  this  that  the  fatty 
substance  of  the  pepper  is  the  necessary  vehicle  of  the 
coloring  matter.  Experiments  made  on  perfectly  white 
chickens  gave  the  same  results.  These  chickens  had  the 
property  of  anticipating  a  change  of  temiierature  by  a 
very  pronounced  change  of  color.  The  yolk  of  the  eggs 
of  these  chickens  was  of  a  very  intense  red.  The  same 
experiment  was  tried  with  the  root  of  Ancliusa  tiuctoria, 
and  a  violet-red  was  obtained. 


SODIUM   TEUOXIDE   AS  A   GROUP  REAGENT 

is  advoonteil  by  S.  W.  Parr  (.Tour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  Phar. 
Jour.)  who  has  found  it  possible  by  this  means  to  avoid 
several  of  the  complications  usually  attending  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  of  the 
iron  group.  Ills  metliod  is  to  add  a  small  porcelain  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  peroxide  to  the  slightly  acid  solution, 
which  is  then  heated  to  complete  decomposition,  and 
finally  boiled  for  some  minutes  after  all  the  oxygen  seems 
to  be  driven  off.  Iron,  manganese,  col)alt  and  uii'kel  are 
precipitated,  while  aluminum,  zinc  and  chromium  remain 
in  solution.  A  table  based  upon  the  application  of  this 
method  to  qualitative  analysis  accompanies  the  paper. 


FROHHAXXS  DENTIFRICIAL  SOAP.— Dr.  Froh- 
mann,  the  most  prominent  dentist  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
is  strongly  opposed  to  all  ingredients  in  dentifricial  prep- 
arations, whether  powders,  pastes.  liquids  or  soap,  that 
have  a  wearing  or  abrading  action  on  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  as  well  as  every  description  of  insoluble  matter 
(chalks,  pumice,  etc.),  and  especially  to  all  those  sub- 
stances which  have  any  chemical  action  on  the  teeth,  all 
of  which  constitute  component  parts  of  almost  all  den- 
tifrices in  the  market.  The  doctor  recommends,  instead 
of  these,  a  soap  with  the  following  formula: 

Thymol    25  parts. 

Extract  of  rhatauy 100  parts. 

Glycerin,  hot   600  parts. 

Magnesia,   burnt    .50  parts. 

Sodium   biborate    ' 400  parts. 

Oil  of  Peppermint 100  parts. 

Soap,  medicinal,  sutHcient  to  make.  ..3,000  parts. 
Dissolve  the  thymol  and  extract  of  rhatany  in  the  hot 
glycerin,  and  add  the  other  ingredients,  with  constant 
agitation.  He  advises  the  use  of  this  soap  after  break- 
fast and  diuuer,  and  before  going  to  bed. — Amer.  Soap 
Jour. 


A  NEW  LIQUOR.— The  mysteries  of  taste  are  pro- 
verbially inexplicable.  The  British  Medical  Journal 
calls  attention  to  "a  nauseous  intoxicant"  which  has 
found  favor  \rith  the  lower  deep  of  inebriate  Edinburgh. 
It  is  a  combination  of  methylated  spirit  and  paraffin  oil. 
Some  proportion  of  newly  distilled  whisky  kept  in  bond 
fails  to  mature,  and  undergoes  decomposition.  It  has 
then  no  attraction  for  the  ordinary  spirit  drinker,  and  is 
therefore  sold  for  use  in  furniture  polishing  and  other  de- 
vices of  art.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  methylated 
spirit  was  consumed  by  some  hardy  inebriates  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  to  make  it  unpalatable  the  authorities 
added  naphtha  or  paraffin  oil.  Even  this  precaution  is 
not  wholly  successful,  and  the  result  is  that  groups  of 
men  and  women  are  to  be  seen  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Modern  Athens  more  or  less  holpelessly  intoxicated  with 
"dynamite."  as  the  disgusting  brew  has.  not  inappro- 
priately, been  nicknamed.  The  evil  effects  that  "dyna- 
mite" must  have  on  the  nervous  system  need  no  demon- 
stration. The  famous  Irish  description  of  "a  torchlight 
procession  down  the  human  tliroat"  would  fairly  appl.v 
to  this  latest  method  of  inebriety.  The  British  Medical 
Journal  suggests  that  it  might  be  suppressed  in  the  same 
way  as  ether  drinking  in  Tyrone,  and  tor  the  same  rea- 


son— that  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  revenue.  It  is  perhaps  not 
the  highest  motive  for  dealing  with  intemperance,  but  in 
this  eiisc  it  may  serve. 


CHEAP  JELLIES  AND  CATSUPS.— In  California 
a  vigorous  warfare  is  being  waged  against  adulterated 
and  sophisticated  foods.  Recently  the  chemist  of  the 
Board  of  Health  made  a  report  of  analyses  of  jellies,  cat- 
sups, etc.  Out  of  fifty-live  samples  of  jellies,  nine  were 
found  pure,  eleven  w-ere  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  the  pure  food  law,  and  twenty-five  were  fraudulent 
substitutes.  What  cheap  jellies  are  made  of  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  extracts  from  a  long  list  pub- 
lished (Amer.  Gro.): 

"Golilen  Star"  lemon  jelly,  manufactured  by  Tillmanu  & 
Bendel. — Consists  principally  of  starch  jelly  and  tartarii: 
acid;  contains  some  lemon. 

Orange  jelly,  from  Faust  E.  Mascherine. — Not  orange 
jelly,  biit  made  of  starch  jelly  and  tartaric  acid. 

"Eiiicurcan"  raspberry  jelly,  manufactured  by  Till- 
manu Canning  Company,  Oakland. — Compounded  with 
raspberry  and  apple  jelly  and  adulterated  with  starch. 

Raspberry  jelly,  from  Dick  von  der  Menden. — Apple 
jelly  colored  with  coal  tar  colors. 

"Paragon"  raspberry  jelly,  manufactured  by  Temescal 
Packing  Company. — Starch  jelly  colored  with  coal  tar 
colors. 

Tomato  catsup,  from  Maas  Packing  Company. — Below 
the  standard  in  solids;  contains  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid 
and  coal  tar  coloring. 

"Paragon"  lemon  jelly,  from  Temescal  Packing  Com- 
pany.— Not  lemon  jelly;  composed  of  starch  jelly  and 
tartaric  acid. 

"Paragon"  blackberry  jelly,  manufactured  by  Temes- 
cal Packing  Company. — One-half  blackberry  and  one- 
half  apple  jelly,  colored  with  coal  tar  colors  and  adul- 
terated with  starch. 

The  law  should  compel  the  manufacturers  of  such  sub- 
stitutes for  pure  jelly  to  name  the  contents  on  the  label 
and  leave  it  optional  with  the  purchaser  to  decide  wheth- 
er he  cares  to  use  imitation  or  fraudulent  jellies. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  EXCESSIVE  SWEATING 
OF  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET.— In  the  Wiener  Medi- 
zinische  BUitter  for  April  1.5  we  find  abstracts  of  two  ar- 
ticles on  this  subject,  more  particularly  hyperidrosis  of 
the  feet.  In  the  first,  by  Noebe  (Medizinische  Revue  von 
Loewen;  Journal  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  1895,  No.  50). 
the  author  treats  of  four  methods:  1.  The  wearing  of 
such  foot-gear  as  will  favor  evaporation  of  the  perspira- 
tion, such  as  cloth  shoes.  2.  The  use  of  chemical  desic- 
cants:  (a)  alcohol  with  tannin,  alum  and  naphthol;  (b) 
salicylated  talc  (a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid,  alum  and 
talc),  salicylic  acid  with  starch  and  tannin,  powdereil 
tartaric  acid  and  sulphur;  (c)  a  solution  of  chromic  acid 
of  the  strength  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.;  (d)  a  solution  of 
iron  chloride  in  glycerin.  The  so-called  military  sweat 
powder,  he  says  works  much  better  if  it  contains  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  with  the  addition 
of  tannin,  alum,  etc.  3.  The  production  of  complete 
desquamation  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis  by  ma- 
ceration with  diachylon  plaster.  4.  The  employment  of 
an  anthidrotic  solution  containing  25  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  feet  may  be  immersed  for  ten  minutes 
in  undiluted  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  twice  a  week 
for  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  and  then  at  longer  intervals. 
After  each  application  the  feet,  especially  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  toes,  should  be  washed  with  warm  soap  and 
water,  and  if  the  acid  has  caused  pain,  a  salve  should 
be  applied.  With  patients  who  are  very  sensitive,  a  2.5 
per  cent,  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  used  at  first,  and 
the  solution  be  graduall.v  increased  in  strength  until 
finally  the  crude  acid  is  used  undiluted.  Equally  good  re- 
sults are  obtained  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  painted  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  on  the  inter- 
digital  spaces  every  morning  until  the  horny  layer  is 
shed.  This  procedure,  he  says,  gives  better  results  than 
the  employment  of  chromic  acid,  and  is  free  from  the 
dangers  of  that  sulistance. 
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[If  (says  N.  Y.  Mod.  Jour.,  which  prints  the  above)  any 
of  our  readers  think  of  trying  the  hydrochloric  acid 
treatment,  we  should  recommend  great  caution  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  solution  employed;  it  would  certainly  he 
risky,  we  think,  to  begin  with  the  use  of  the  undiluted 
acid.  Possibly  the  author  has  in  mind  something  milder 
than  what  we  know  in  this  country  as  crude  hydro- 
chloric acid.] 

The  other  article  is  by  Adler  (Prager  Medicinische 
Wocheuschrift,  1896,  No.  39),  who  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  remedies— those  that  act  as  absorbents  and 
those  that  diminish  secretion.  In  the  first  class,  the 
dusting  powders  are  chief;  but  they  have  to  be  used 
every  day,  and  so  they  soon  get  to  be  unpleasant.  More- 
over, they  become  caked  with  the  secretion  and  make 
walking  painful.  Among  the  remedies  of  the  scond  class, 
the  author  has  found  none  better  than  the  formalin  so- 
lution of  the  shops.  When  it  has  been  used  for  two  or 
three  days,  a  soft  of  scurf  forms  and  the  secretion  sud- 
denly subsides.  The  effect  lasts  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  trouble  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  applications.  Any  iissures  that  may  exist 
must  first  be  healed;  otherwise  the  formalin  will  cause 
severe  burning.  Care  must  be  taken  also  that  the  fumes 
are  not  inhaled,  as  they  are  highly  irritating.  When  the 
hands  are  affected,  only  weak  solutions  should  be  applied 
to  them. 

Some  New  Remedies. 

Merck's  Berichte  (Mar.,  1897)  contains  much  informa- 
tion on  newer  remedies.  In  addition  to  previous  liberal 
extracts,  the  follomng  are  presented: 

NUCLEOHISTON  is  a  white  powder  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  mineral  acids  and  alkalis.  It  is  an  albuminoid 
body  extracted  from  the  lymphatic  and  thymus  gland  of 
calves,  etc.  Lilienfeld  regards  it  as  the  active  principle 
of  the  leucocytes.  By  means  of  certain  chemical  re- 
agents nucleohiston  can  be  split  up  into  nuclelne  and 
histon.  Nucleine  and  its  sub-element,  nucleinic  acid, 
tend  to  accelerate  the  coagulation  of  blood,  whereas  his- 
ton produces  on  the  coagulation  of  blood  a  retarding  ef- 
fect. E.  Freund  and  Grosz  have  pointed  out  that  histon, 
like  other  substances  tending  to  retard  coagulation,  pos- 
sesses both  bactericidal  and  antitoxic  properties.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  modern  endeav- 
ors of  producing  pa.ssive  immunity  by  substances  of  a 
non-bacterial  origin. 

PERONINE  is  the  hydrochlorate  of  benzyl-morphine 
and  is  of  the  chemical  type 

Cj.H.jNOs.HCl  =  C„H,8NO,.O.C„H,.CH,.HCi. 

It  is  a  voluminous  white  powder  which  freely  dissolves 
in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  especially  if  heated,  but  it  is 
insoluble  in  chloroform  and  ether.  Professor  von  Me- 
ring  describes  peronine  as  a  good  narcotic.  It  is  weaker 
than  morphine,  but  manifests  the  objectionable  second- 
ary action  of  this  alkaloid  in  a  far  less  degree.  Schroder 
places  the  action  of  peronine  between  that  of  morphine 
and  codeine.  As  compared  with  the  latter  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  inducing  a  better  and  quieter  sleep  without 
producing  an  excited  condition.  Occasionally  it  causes 
obstipation.  Peronine  is  particularly  useful  for  relieving 
the  troublesome  coughing  accompanying  pthisis  and  bron- 
chitis. It  also  acts  as  a  beneficial  sedative,  according  to 
Dr.  von  Meriug's  statements,  in  asthmatic  troubles,  also 
in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains.  Peronine  is  given  in 
doses  which  are  about  two  to  three  times  greater  than 
those  of  morphine.  A  single  dose  is  therefore  0.02  to 
0.04  grm.  (gr.  % — %).  The  maximum  which  may  be 
given  is  0.06  grm.  (gr.  1)  per  dose,  and  0.2  grm.  (gr.  3%) 
per  day.  Peronine,  being  as  bitter  to  the  taste  as  mor- 
jihium  or  codeine,  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills  or  as 
a  syrup,  or  solutions  of  peronine  may  be  taken  with  a 
little  sugar  water. 

PSEUDOHYOSCYAMINE,  C,,II.,NO,.  forms  needle 
shaped  crystals  of    a  yellowish  color,   which    are  spar- 


ingly soluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  which  freely  dis- 
solve in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  melts  at  133°  to  134° 
C  This  alkaloid,  together  with  hyoscyaniine  and  hyos- 
cine,  is  contained  in  the  Ic-aves  of  Duboisia  myoporoides, 
from  which  Merck  first  isolated  it  in  1892  and  studied  its 
chemical  constitution.  Its  physiological  examination  was 
not  undertaken  until  three  years  later  by  E.  Buonarotti, 
clinical  tests  having  previously  been  made  in  1894  by  G. 
(Juicciardi.  Buonarotti  ascribes  to  the  alkaloid  mydri- 
atic properties.  If  applied  hypodermically  it  does  not 
even  in  large  doses  accelerate  the  impulse  of  the  heart. 
It  has,  in  tact,  a  retarding  action;  neither  has  it  a  para- 
lyzing action  upou  the  nervous  vagus.  Without  mani- 
festing the  disturbiug  properties  of  atropine,  it  moderates 
only  the  secretion  of  saliva.  Pseudohyoscyamine  does 
not,  even  if  administered  in  considerable  doses,  produce 
toxic  phenomena,  and  it  does  not  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  duboisine  (a  mixture  of  pseudohyoscyamine,  hyoscya- 
niine and  hyoscine)  in  hystero-epileptic  convulsions.  Guic- 
ciardi  has  successfully  employed  pseudohyoscyamine  as 
a  sedative  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  psychical 
and  motor  excitation  of  maniacal  imbeciles  and  hyster- 
ical patients. 

UKANII  ET  AMMONII-FLUORIDUM,  UO.FL  + 
4NH4F1  +  aqua.  A  greenish-yellow  crystalline  powder 
or  prisms  of  the  same  tint,  soluble  in  water.  This 
double  salt  of  uranium  serves  for  the  demonstration  of 
Rontgen  rays  and  has  been  recommended  by  Melekebeke 
as  a  substitute  for  barium  platinum  cyanide,  the  latter 
being  15  times  as  costly.  Van  Heurck  states  that  this 
preparation  admits  of  the  exposure  being  considerably 
shortened  during  photography  with  the  Rontgen  rays. 
Experiments,  however,  have  shown  that  the  platinic 
double  salts  possess  a  much  greater  luminosity  and  that 
the  uranium  ammonio-fluoride  preparation  is  scarcely  a 
serious  competi'tor  of  the  former. 

VASCIN.E  TARTARAS  ORYSTALLISATA.— Tar- 
trate of  vasicine  is  an  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  leaves 
of  the  East  Indian  Acanthacea  named  Adhatoda  vasica. 
It  forms  colorless  crystals  which  are  but  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol.  The  preparation  decomposes  if 
heated.  A'asicine  was  first  produced  in  1888  by  David 
Hooper,  who  also  pointed  out  that  vasicine  produces 
toxic  effects  upon  lower  animals  and  vegetable  organ- 
isms, such  as  spyrogyrae,  paramecia,  insects  and  frogs, 
while  it  had  no  effect  upon  warm-blooded  animals.  Vasi- 
cine appears  therefore  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the 
Adhatoda  plant.  It  may  be  useful  to  investigate  wheth- 
er it  possesses  the  antispasmodic  and  expectorating  prop- 
erties on  account  of  which  the  Adhatoda  plant  is  held  in 
high  regard  by  the  Hindoos.  This  investigation  should 
in  particular  be  made  with  regard  to  the  practical  applica- 
bility of  vasicine  as  an  anti-asthmatic,  since  the  leaves  of 
Adhatoda  vasica,  if  used  after  the  fashion  of  stramonium 
cigarettes,  have  proved  to  be  an  excellent  sedative  in 
asthmatic  attacks. 


Curiosities  ia  Food. 

Turks  shudder  at  the  thought  of  eating  oysters  (says 
E.  Bainbridge). 

The  Digger  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Slope  rejoiced  in 
the  great  locust  swarms  of  1875  as  a  dispensation  of  the 
great  spirit,  and  laid  in  a  store  of  dried  locust  powder, 
sufficient  to  last  for  several  years. 

The  French  will  eat  frogs,  snails,  the  diseased  livers 
of  geese,  but  draw  the  line  at  alligators.  At  the  present 
time  the  Ucsh  of  horses  is  much  in  vogue. 

Buckland  declares  that  the  taste  of  boa  constrictor  is 
good,  being  much  like  that  of  veal. 

Quaso,  the  fermented  cabbage-water  of  the  Russians, 
is  their  popular  tipple,  which  in  taste  is  described  as  a 
mixture  of  stale  fish  and  .soap-suds;  yet,  next  to  beer, 
it  has  more  votaries  than  any  other  beverage.  A  tallow 
candle  washed  down  with  a  draught  of  quaso  forms  a 
meal  that  it  would  l>e  bard  to  be  thankful  for. 
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In  Cauton  and  other  Chincst'  citU-s.  rats  aro  sold  at 
thi-  rnto  of  two  dollars  ptr  doz.-ii.  mid  tin-  hind  quarters 
of  doss  iir.>  Ining  up  in  hiitclu-rs"  sli.ips  aloiittsidt-  of 
mutton  anil  lainli.  but  rnniniand  a  lii^'hcr  price.  The 
eilil.lc  bird's  iiost.  probably  made  from  species  of  Ulva- 
niariiia.  i>r  purpliyra.  of  the  Chinese  is  worth  twice  its 
weight  in  silver,  the  finest  variety  svWwt;  for  as  much 
as  !f3ll  per  pound. 

The  octopus,  or  devil-fish,  when  boiled  and  then 
loasted.  is  eaten  in  Corsica,  and  estiH-med  as  a  delicacy. 

In  the  I'acilic  Islands  and  West  Indies,  lizards'  eggs 
are  eaten  ami  enjoyed;  the  natives  of  the  Antilles  eat 
alligators'  eggs,  and  the  eggs  of  the  turtle  are  popular 
everywhere,  though  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  the  turtle  it.self  was  eaten  only  by  the  poor  of 
Jamaica. 

'ITie  Cingalese  >at  the  bees  after  robliing  them  of  their 

lioney. 

.\nts  are  eaten  by  various  nations.  In  Brazil  they 
are  served  with  a  resimius  sauce,  and  in  Africa  they  are 
stewed  with  fat  or  butler.  The  East  Indians  catch  them 
in  pits,  and  carefully  wa.sh  them  in  haiidfuls  like  we 
wash  raisins.  In  Siam  a  curry  of  ants"  eggs  forms  a 
costly  and  dainty  luxury. 

Caterpillars  and  spiders  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
African  bushiuen. 

After  having  wound  the  silk  from  the  cocoon,  the 
Chinese  eat  the  chrysalis  of  the  silkworm. 

Spiders  are  roasted  and  form  a  kind  of  dessert  with 
the  new  Caledonians. 

The  Siberian  i>eoiile,  called  Tchuktchis.  toast  each 
other  by  drinking  seal  oil. 

The  (iuachos.  or  mounted  shepherds,  are  in  the  habit 
of  hunting  skunks  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh. 

—Food  and  Sanitation. 


Aa  Indian  Doctor  of  1838. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
according  to  the  North  American  Indian  should  boast  of 
an  extensive  literature,  and  this  fact  makes  such  as  oc- 
casionally comes  to  notice  of  exceptional  interest.  W. 
C.  Deems,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  owner  of  a  small 
book  written  by  Robert  D.  Foster.  Botanic  Physician, 
and  printed  for  the  author  by  Smith  &  Bevin.  of  Can- 
ton. Ohio,  in  1838.  which  gives  considerable  insight  into 
the  medicinal  agents  employed  by  the  pioneers,  who  were 
often  treated  to  queer  mixtures,  in  which  the  ideas  of 
both  white  and  red  man  had  a  part.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  "The  North  American  Indian  Doctor:  or  Nature's 
Method  of  Curing  and  Preventing  Disease  According 
to  the  Indians,  Containing  a  Catechism  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology;  also  a  Materia  Medica  of  Indian  Remedies 
or  Vegetable  Compounds."  It  is  the  "Receipts"  and 
Materia  Medica  which  are  of  most  interest  to  the  phar- 
macist, and  a  few  selections  from  this  portion  of  the 
book  are  reprinted. 

For  Asthma. 

Take  one  ounce  of  lobelia  seed,  one  ounce  skunk  cab- 
bage root,  one  ounce  garlic,  half  a  pound  seneca  snake- 
root,  half  a  pound  spignut.  half  a  pound  parsley  root,  one 
pound  licorice  root,  and  the  liver  of  a  sheep  or  calf  or 
wolf,  boil  them  all  in  one  gallon  of  sweet  wine  and  three 
gallons  of  rainwater  till  you  reduce  ir  one-half,  then  bot- 
tle for  use;  dose,  half  a  tablcspnontul  three  times  each 
day  one  hour  before  eating.    This  lias  cured  hundreds. 

For  Palsy. 

First  let  the  patient  thoroughly  cleanse  the  blood  with 
burdock  root,  then  take  one  ounce  of  umbil.  called  lady 
slipper,  half  pound  of  angle  worms,  half  pint  spirits  of 
turpentine,  fourth  of  a  pound  of  lobelia  seed,  one  ounce 
oil  origanum,  one  ounce  oil  of  spruce,  one  ounce  oil  cin- 
namon, four  green  frogs  alive;  put  these  all  in  a  stone 
vessel,  under  a  heap  of  rotten  manure,  well  stopped  up  tor 
ten  days,  then  take  it  out  and  strain  it.  and  rub  the  af- 
flicted "parts  with  it.  and  wrap  the  parts  in  flannel  as 
warm  as  can  be  borne;  let  the  patient  drink  plenty  of 
sage,  pennyroyal  or  horsemint  tea.  and  I  warrant  them 
a  speedy  cure 


For  Liver  Complaint. 
Take  eiiiial  parts  cif  tomatoes,  baliiiony,  yellow  pnplar. 
spignui.    safl'ron,   ciiinanuin,    nuiniegs   ami   queen   of   the 
meadow;  make  an  extract  of  th.'se  and  pill  with  unicorn; 
take  thiei-  lo  Hv-  daily.     Infallible. 

For  Kpilepsy. 
If  vuu  cut  open  the  young  ones  of  the  swallow's  of  the 
first  iiest  vou  will  find  in  their  ventricle,  two  small  stones, 
one  of  wliich  is  all  of  one  lolor.  and  the  other  of  several 
colors;  before  thev  touch  grouml.  shut  tlieiu  iii>  in  a  piece 
of  goat  or  deer  skin  and  tie  them  on  the  arm  ami  neck; 
they  will  cure  the  patient  of  epilei>»y. 

To  Purge  the  'Brain. 
Take   some  goat's   milk   and   draw   it   in   through  your 
nose  three  or  four  times;  this  will  entirely  remove  from 
the  brain  all  obstruction. 

For  Fallen  Palate. 
If    through  a   great   distillation   of  humors  or  fluxions 
the  palate  is  fallen,  cabbage  juice  applied  on  the  head  has 
the  virtue  to  draw  it  up  and  put  it  again  in  its.  place. 

For  Cholera  Morbus. 

Toast  or  brown  in  a  vessid.  as  you  would  coffee,  four 
tablesiHionfuls  of  oat  meal,  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  a. hi  a  little  sugar  to  make  it  agreeable,  tor 
the  information  of  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens,  it  is 
requisite  to  mention  that  oatmeal  can  be  procured  at  any 
of   the  druggists'   shops.  ,     ,   , 

In  the  department  of  materia  medica  some  wonderful 
virtues  are  ascribed  to  the  most  common  plants.  The 
doctor  speaks  of  Hemp  as  folh.ws;  "This  herb  is  good  for 
something  besides  making  halters  of.  The  seed  steeped 
is  excellent  for  wind  in  the  stomach;  it  opens  obstructions 
of  the  gall  and  is  good  against  all  fluxes  and  is  very 
good  to  kill  the  worms  in  either  man  or  l>east.  Th- 
juice  dropped  into  the  ears  kills  the  worms  in  them  and 
draws  forth  ear-wigs.  We  are  also  informed  that  sage 
juice  dropped  in  the  ears  kills  the  worms  and  is  good  to 
help  the  inemorv.  and  of  golden  rod.  it  is  said,  that  Ve- 
nus owns  the  herb.  and.  it  is  said,  it  will  restore  beauty 
that  is  lost.  It  stays  bleeding  in  any  part  of  the  body 
and  is  no  less  prev.ilent  in  all  ruptures  and  bursting.  A 
decoction  to  wash  the  mouth  is  good  to  fasten  loose  teeth. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  the  doctor  enjoins  upon  every 
purchasfr  several  rules,  and  one  of  these  reads  as  fol- 
lows; "That  they  keep  this  work  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  family."  and  lend  to  no  one.  as  every  person  is 
able  to  buy  and  have  one  of  his  or  her  own." 

Pbeaacetine  Patent  is  Good. 

Judge  Lacomlie.  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
decreed  on  Saturday  that  the  letters  patent  issued  to  the 
Farbenfabriken  vormals  Friederich  Bayer  &  Co..  as  as- 
signee for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
fonal.  on  Oct.  30,  1888,  and  also  for  an  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  phenacetine  on  March  26.  1889.  are 
good  and  valid.  He  therefore  ordered  that  a  perpetual 
injunction  be  issued  restraining  Henry  Gill  from  making 
or  selling  the  patented  improvements  and  ordering  the 
said  Gill  to  pay  over  to  the  plaintiffs  any  profits  accrued 
to  him  for  infringements  of  the  patents.  This  case  at- 
tracted some  attention  a  few  months  ago  because  Gill; 
who  was  a  sort  of  drummer  on  commission  for  a  Cham- 
liers  street  house  dealing  in  suspensory  bandages  and 
sundries,  said  he  proposed  to  fight  the  claims  of  the 
Farbenfabriken  people  and  on  precisely  the  same  grounds 
as  the  Denver  dealers  are  fighting.  The  result  is  that  he 
has  been  lieateu. 

Anthonv  (rref.  of  Dickerson  &  Brown,  the  lawyers  in- 
terested in  defending  the  rights  of  the  patentees,  has 
gone  to  Detroit  and  Chicago  to  pu.sh  certain  smuggling 
cases  in  those  cities.  He  will  not  return  for  a  week  or 
more. 


Certificates  of  registration  were  granted  to  the  fol- 
lowing applicants  at  the  meeting  of  the  Washington 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  held  at  Seattle.  April  19  and 
■Tt  Registered  Pharmacists— E.  P.  A'aughan.  of  Taco- 
ina-  H.  W.  Foster,  of  I'ortland.  Ore.;  W.  H.  Woodcock, 
of  Seattle.  Registered  Assistants— F.  A.  Wilcoxen.  of 
Seattle;  E.  H.  Blair,  of  Elma:  and  J.  J.  Shannon,  of  C*n- 
tralia.  G.  A.  Todd,  of  Marathon.  la.,  was  given  a  certi- 
ficate Viv  reason  of  havong  graduated  from  the  Pharmacy 
Departineut  of  Highland  Park  College,  at  Des  Moines, 
la  The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  at  Spo- 
kane. July  19  and  20. 
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Question  Box 

The  ob/ect  of  this  department  Is  to  luralsh  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  aad  tried  formulas  aad  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispeaslog  difflcultlest  etc. 

tfequests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 

Spots  oa  Cigar  Wrappers 

(A.  &  ('.)  Si'o  issues  nf  this  j.mniiil.  July  0  and  Auk.  G, 
ISfMi,  piiRos  45  mill  ITS.  ri'spoctivoly,  ami  April  15,  1897. 
paj;i'  4.53. 

Solution  Add  Phosphates  for  the  Soda  Fountain. 

KJ.  ('.  D.I  In  the  fciruiula  for  solution  arid  phospliatc 
for  socla  fouutaius,  this  journal.  April  '2'),  1S".>7.  page  5i;j. 
<irlhi>i)hosphorif  acid  and  its  salts  inorinal  phosidiates) 
iiri'  those  intended  to  he  used.  Had  mono  or  dialiasie 
sails  hfen  intended  sueh  would  have  lieen  inilicated  iu 
llie  noMieuelalnri'. 

Musty  Odor  to  Tobacco. 

(F.  P.  K.)  The  folio wiuf,'  is  said  to  jiive  a  slifrhtly  sour 
or  musty  odor  to  tohaeeo:  Boil  in  a  covered  boiler  for 
three  hours;  host  wine  vinegar,  \2  parts;  water.  90  parts; 
hone.v.  1  part:  raisins.  ."  parts,  and  hay  leaves  14  part. 
Filter  the  solution.  This  qnantity,  when  cool,  is  sutH- 
<-ieut  to  trc'at   lIHI  parts  of  tobacco. 

Aqua  Flavus. 

iM.  AV.  H.)  "Flavus"  means  yellow,  orange  or  gohleii 
<'olored,  but  just  what  is  meant  by  "aqua  Havus"  iu  the 
formula  for  "Herculiue,"  a  soda  drink  (this  journal. 
A|iril  29.  1S97).  we  are  hardl.v  prepared  to  say.  This 
formula  was  lurnished  to  Barker's  "100  Mountain  For- 
mulas" by  T.  V.  Fortune  &  Co.,  Memiihis,  Teuu.  We 
suggest  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Fortune,  who  doubt- 
less will  be  plea.sed  to  furnish  you  with  the  desirinl  in- 
forniatii>n. 

Library  Paste. 

(.T.  .\.  W.l  See  formulas  in  this  journal.  Nov.  12.  180G. 
page  (!:!3.    Here  is  .mother: 

Rice  starch    2  ounces 

(Jelatiu   6  drams 

Water 16  ti.  ounces 

Oil  of  cloves   1(3  drops 

Incorporate  the  starch  powder  with  tlii'  water,  add  tlii' 
gelatine  and  InMt  gently  over  a  water  bath  until  a  jelly- 
like compound  results. 

Elixir  Iron  Pyrophosphate  Quinine  and  Strychnine. 
I.T.  E.  W.)  The  elixir  of  iron  pyrophosphate,  quinine 
and  strychnine  you  send  us  appears  to  lie  satisfactory, 
and  we  are  unable  to  find  any  "white  flakes  of  taunate 
of  strychnine  floating  around  in  it."  If  tannic  acid  were 
present  a  dark,  muddy  colored  precipitate  of  taunate  of 
irou  would  be  formed.  As  notbing  of  this  character  is 
found,  it  is  quite  evident  there  i.s  no  taunate  of  strych- 
nine present.  It  uia.v  Ije  that  yon  failed  to  entirely  dis- 
sidve  the  str.vcbnine  iu  a  suitable  solvent  before  adding 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  elixir,  and,  hence,  allowed  the  crys- 
t.-ils  to  float  around  in  the  preparation  you  dispensed.  If 
such  be  the  case,  however,  it  is  not  apparent  from  the 
-.imple  submitted. 

Oil  Anseanl. 

(W.  ('.  T.)  In  reply  to  your  request  for  information  re- 
garding the  identity  of  "oil  ansenni"  in  the  following 
prescription  (this  journal.  May  G.  1897,  page  542); 

Oil  gaultheria. 

Lin.  saponis. 

Chloroform. 

Oil  ansenni. 
C.   H.  Bowersox,   Columbus,   O..   .Tnd  .1.   W.   Beck  with. 
Charleston.    W.    Va..   suggest   that    "oleum    anseris"   or 


"adeps  anseriniis"  (goose  grease)  is  probably  what  is 
wanted.  Whether  this  suggestion  is  correct.  Mr.  Beck- 
with  thinks,  may  be  determined  by  interrogating  the 
customer.  Cieo.  W.  McDonald,  commenting  upon  the 
same  subject,  asks  it  "ol.  jecoris  aselli"  might  not  do 
for  "oil   :inseuni?" 

Dyeing  Leather. 

(.1.  C.  .\1.|  It  is  a  diHieull  matter  to  dye  a  black  leather 
any  other  color.  To  dye  a  tan  or  light  colored  leather 
the  following  ni.iy  .■inswer,  thi>ugh  some  experimenting 
is  necessary  to  prodiu'c  the  desireil   results; 

(1)  Ked. —  Boil  cochineal  iu  a  linen  bag  with  water  con- 
taining about  2  per  cent,  of  aqua  ammonia. 

(21  ()rdina:y  Bed.— A  decoction  of  saundevs  wood  is 
used  upon  a  feeble  priming  of  alum,  free  from  iron. 

(3)  Scarlet. — Boil  1  pound  of  logwood,  8  ounces  of  Bra- 
zil woml.  2  ounces  of  oiuoii  pivls.  some  common  salt,  and 
alum,  in  4  gallons  of  water. 

(4)  Dark  CJreeu.— (Quercitron.  4  p.irts,  logwood,  1  part, 
upon  a  strong  prindng  of  vitriid. 

(5)  Olive  (iri'en. — Boil  fustic  .■mil  some  bruised  gall 
nuts  in  water,  and  add  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  uutil 
the  desired  tint  is  obtaiiu'd. 

Rock  Candy  Syrup. 

(W.  C.  .1.)  asks  for  our  opinion  on  rock  candy  syrup. 
-Y  predilection  for  or  against  rock  candy  syrup  is,  iu  our 
opinion,  more  or  less  a  matter  of  simple  prejudice.  There 
is  good  rock  eand.v  syrup  and  there  is  bad.  The  whole 
matter  is  reviewed  iu  a  very  sensible,  unbiased  manner, 
in  an  article  which  appears  iu  this  journal,  page  303. 
March  7,  18!).5.  The  conclusion  of  the  author  there  cited 
was  that  a  standard  rock  candy  syrup  should  have  a 
speciBc  gravity  of  about  1.320  at  15°  C.  This  allows  of 
a  trace  of  reducing  syrup  to  as  high  as  2  per  cent.,  and 
the  sample  should  be  either  neutral  or  very  slightly  acid 
in  reaction.  As  a  rule,  a  syrup  made  from  a  good  quali- 
ty of  granulated  sugar  and  of  suflicient  degree  of  satura- 
tion is  very  satisfactor.v  for  soda  fountain  and  other  use. 
If  our  friend  will  read  the  article  quoted,  he  will  find 
his  query  very  satisfactoril.v  answered. 

Perfume  for  Face  Powder. 

(J.  E.  G.)  Face  powders  may  be  perfumed  by  triturat- 
ing them  with  almost  any  of  the  perfume  extracts,  such 
as  heliotroiH',  white  rose,  jockey  club,  etc.  Here  are 
two  formulas,  either  of  which  is  .said  to  satisfactorily  per- 
fume face  powders; 

1.)   Vanilla    ly^  drams 

Oil  orauge  flower   10     drops 

( )il   cherry  laurel    5      drops 

Musk  %  grain 

Benzoin 6     drams 

Alcohol 1     pint 

2.)  Extract  orange  flower    1  ounce 

Extract  white  rose   1  quart 

Extract  benzoin    1  ounce 

Extract  vanilla    i/4  pint 

Extract  civet .  .  .  I  ounce 

Oil   bitter  almonds 3  minims 


Causes  of  Appendicitis. 

(W.  ,T.  F.)  riiysicians  are  far  from  agreeing  as  to  the 
causes  which  produce  an  inflammation  of  the  vermiform 
appendix.  There  are  cases  on  record  where  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  grajie  seeds,  have  been  said  to  have  been 
lodged  in  the  appendix,  while  these  statements  have  been 
denied  by  other  writers.  One  of  the  most  important  pa- 
pers that  has  been  published  on  this  subject  is  that  by 
Dieulafoy  (Year-book  of  Treatment).  He  first  brings 
forward  strong  evidence  to  show  that  micro-organisms 
(es|)ccially  the  bacterium  coli  commune)  which  are  usual- 
ly harmless,  acquire  when  shut  up  in  a  piece  of  gut 
closed  at  cither  end.  extraordinarily  virulent  properties. 
Hence  the  inflammatory  changes  iu  ahcrnial  sac.  The 
first  slo]i  in  .-ippendicitis  is  that  the  lumen  of  the  .-ippeu- 
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dix  becomes  iu  some  way  closed;  tlu-u  in  the  shut  pc- 
i'i|jheral  part  the  micro-orgauisius  become  virulent,  Intlnm- 
uialory  troubles  supervene,  and  an  attack  of  appendicitis 
is  set  up.  Many  causes,  such  as  fipcal  concretion,  etc.. 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  explain  the  occlusion 
of  the  canal  of  the  appendix.  The  next  point  to  which 
the  author  directs  attention  is  the  fact  that  appendicitis 
often  runs  in  families,  and  he  goes  even  further,  how- 
ever, and  claims  that  these  faniiliis  are  often  affected 
with  gout,  arthritism,  urinary  and  biliary  gravel;  and 
he  concludes  that  arthritism.  obesity,  biliary  lithiasis. 
gout,  diabetes,  lithiasis  of  the  kidney  and  appendix,  are 
various  possible  manifestations  of  the  same  diathesis. 

If  you  wish  to  look  into  this  subject  at  greater  length 
we  suggest  that  you  consult  some  good  medical  library, 
and  especially  the  works  of  surgeons  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  the  treatment  of  appendicitis. 

Face  Powder. 

(Subscriber.)     The  Era  Formulary  gives  these: 

(1)  Venetian  chalk    20       pounds 

Subnitrate  bisnmth -12       ounces 

Zinc  white 42      ounces 

Oil  lemon 1'  i  ounces 

(2)  Talc   1'^  drams 

Wheat  starch 1  dram 

Orris  root   1^  tliani 

Oil  bergamot 1  drop 

(3)  Bismuth  suhnitrate ¥2  dram 

Puritied  talcum IV2  ounces 

Wheat  starch 2       ounces 

Gvpsum 3      ounces 

Triple  extract  tleur  de  lys 1       H.  dram 

Mix  intimately  and  pass  through  fine  bolting  cloth. 
14)  Talc  (of  the  finest  white  grade). 38      pounds  av. 

English  precipitated  chalk 2.5       pounds  av. 

Powdered  carbonate  magnesia.  ..10       pounds  av. 

Oxy-chloride  bismuth   7      pounds  av. 

Cornstarch 20       pounds  av. 

Acid  salicylic  (true) 43      grams 

Oil  rose  (pure) o       fl.  drams 

Heliotropine V2  ounc-c  av. 

Oil  bitter  almonds 10      drops 

Triturate  oils,  heliotropine,  salicylic  acid  with  bismuth 
thoroughly,  mix  with  balance  and  sift  through  bolting 

eloth.  „    ,         .„,    , 

Pmk  or  Flesh. 

(5)  Take  of  the  above 3%  pounds  av. 

Carmine,  Ko.  40 1      dram 

Triturate  carmine  with  a  sinall  amount  of  the  powder, 
gradually     adding     the     balance,     and     sift    thoroughly 

through  bolting  cloth. 

Blonde. 
(C)  Take   of  the   "white"'   powder   (No.   4 

above) 1%  pounds 

Carmine,  No.  40 5      grams 

Burnt  umber  (in  fine  powder) 2      drams 

Raw  sienna ;_ -      drams 

Proceed  as  with  the  "pink." 

Calculation  for  Tincture  Nux  Vomica. 

(J.  R.  S.)  You  will  have  no  difficulty  with  the  formula 
for  tincture  nux  vomica,  XJ.  S.  P.,  if  you  do  not  confuse 
the  quantities  given  in  the  metric  system  with  their  equiv- 
alents in  the  English  system.  Use  metric  weights  and 
measures  altogether,  making  up  the  quantity  (or  half  of 
it)  called  for  by  the  formula.  Transposing  the  weights 
and  measures  into  the  English  system,  the  formula  will 
read: 

Extract  nux  vomica,  dried  at  1(X)°  C, 
20  grams   309  grains 

Alcohol, 

Water,  each  a   sufficient  quantity  to 

make 1,000  c.  c,  33  fl.  ounces.  390  minims 

Then  follow  the  formula  as  directed  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. To  make  one  pint  of  tincture  will  require  14(5 
grains  of  extract  nux  vomica,  and  alcohol  and  water  in 
the  proportion  of  3  volumes  of  the  former  and  1  of  the 
latter.  As  you  will  observe,  tincture  nux  vomica  is  made 
by  simply  dissolving  2  per  cent  of  the  standardized  ex- 
tract in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in  the  propor- 
tions given. 


Uog.  \asl. 
(W.  (.'.  ,1.1  We  know  of  no  specific  formula  for  a  prep- 
aratiiin  under  the  above   title.    However,  the   following 
have  been  found  useful  for  ai)plication  to  the  nostrils  in 
eases  of  nasal  catarrh  and  other  difficulties: 

1.)   Boric  acid  powd 120  grains 

Menthol   (30  grains 

Thymol 24  grains 

lOucalyptol l(i  minims 

Bismuth   subcarbonate    2  drams 

( lintment   rose   water   6  drams 

Petrolatum   5  drams 

2.)   Thymol    3  grains 

( )il  winlergreeu   2  minims 

Bismuth  subcarbonate   1.5  grains 

I'elrolatum   1  ounce 

In  the  first  formula  the  menthol  and  thymol  should  be 
dissolved  in  the  petrolatum  which  has  previously  been 
melted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  mixture 
is  then  allowed  to  solidify  and  the  other  ingredients 
added.  L'nder  the  title  "I'nguen.  nasoroseum"  Hager 
gives  the  following: 

3.)  Potassium  iodide   1  gram 

Precipitated  sulphur   2  grams 

Zinc  oxide  .' 3  grams 

Glycerin, 

Rose  water,  of  each 2  grams 

Lanolin,  anhydrous .5  grams 

Ointment  zinc 20  grams 


Presentation  to  T.  P.   Cook. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Drug  Club  rooms  in  the 
Woodliridge  Building,  at  William  and  John  streets,  New 
York,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  was  signalized  by  the 
liresentation  to  President  Thomas  P.  Cook  of  a  beautiful 
silver  service.  This  was  an  entire  surprise  to  Mr.  Cook, 
having  been  arranged  very  quietly  by  A.  A.  Stilwell  and 
others,  who  appreciated  how  much  the  club  owes  to  Mr. 
Cook.  There  was  a  luncheon  which  was  attended  by 
pretty  nearly  everybody  of  note  in  the  trade.  While  it 
was  going  on  W.  H.  Andrews,  of  Pratt  &  Lambert,  rose 
and  made  the  following  address  to  the  president: 

"A  few  days  since  a  number  of  us  were  seated  at  the 
family  table  in  the  old  quarters,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men suggested  that  we  give  some  testimonial  to  our 
friend.  Mr.  Cook.  It,  therefore,  affords  me  great  pleasure 
in  asking  you  to  turn  from  this  generous  feasting  to  the 
kindly  play  of  sentiment,  and  through  me.  as  your 
spokesman,  to  give  expression  to  the  one  thought  and  the 
one  feeling  of  friendship  and  appreciation  of  our  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Cook,  by  presenting  to  him  these  few  pieces  of 
silver  for  the  efficient  and  honorable  services  which  he 
has  discharged  with  such  fidelity  and  ability.  It  is  due  to 
liis  untiring  efforts  and  those  of  our  genial  friends, 
Messrs.  Peters,  Young  and  others,  that  we  to-day  are 
able  to  enjoy  our  present  surroundings.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  speak  not  only  for  the  older  members,  but  also 
for  the  younger,  who,  loyal  to  all  that  has  been,  yet  dwell 
not  iu  the  past,  but  in  a  progressive  spirit  step  forward 
to  meet  the  new  occasions  and  the  new  duties.  In  their 
behalf  I  ask  that  you  will  please  accept  this  as  a  slight 
token  of  our  esteem,  and  we  present  it  to  you  with  our 
best  wishes."' 

Jlr.  Cook  showed  some  embarassment  at  first,  the 
iiiken  being  so  unexpected,  but  he  summoned  his  wits 
:iiul  said: 

"I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  this  beautiful  gift,  and 
I  fully  appreciate  the  sentiment  that  prompts  it.  It  was 
very  nice  of  you  to  do  this,  hut  I  assure  you  that  what- 
ever I  have  been  able  to  do  toward  the  success  of  this 
club  has  only  been  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  a 
large  number  of  friends.  I  certainly  hope  that  we  may 
have  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  old  as  well  as 
that  of  the  new  members,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
liroaden  the  field  of  usefulness  of  the  Drug  Club  of  New 
York  City." 

Another  feature  of  the  day  was  the  presentation  to  the 
club  of  an  oil  painting  by  Bricher,  entitled  "On  the 
Massachusetts  Coast,"  measuring  40  by  18  inches.  The 
ilnnor  was  Theodore  Weicker,  of  Merck  &  Company.  It 
is  said  that  over  $1,000  was  taken  in  during  the  day  for 
eatables  and  drinkables. 
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£  VER  Y  M  ON  DA  Y  B  VENINQ. 

One  of  our  esteemed  subscribers  in  a  recent  letter 
writes  as  follows: 

"My  Era  arrives  every  Monday,  and  that  being  my 
night  on,  I  go  carefully  through  the  journal  and  mark 
on  the  margin  of  the  pages  the  leading  articles  and  ad- 
vertisements of  special  interest  to  us.  The  next  evening 
my  clerk  follows  me  through  the  copy  for  what  I  have 
marked,  and  writes  to  the  advertisers  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. I  can  truly  say  that  by  this  means  we  make  the 
price  of  a  year's  subscription  out  of  each  weekly  copy. 

"I  wonder  if  all  of  your  subscribers  appreciate  the 
number  of  good  things  there  are  in  each  week's  Era? 
When  the  old-time  druggist  received  his  drug  journal  he 
laid  it  aside  for  attention  at  some  convenient  time,  but 
this  plan  will  not  work  with  a  paper  which  comes  in 
every  week.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  how  we  ever  got 
along  without  the  weekly  journal,  for  I  know  that  the 
weekly  visits  of  the  Era  are  making  me  a  better  drug- 
gist and  a  better  business  man." 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THEM. 

It  is  reported  tn  us  that  two  young  men  are  calling 
npon  druggists  in  New  Orleans  and  requesting  permis- 
sion to  take  photographs  of  the  interiors  of  the  stores. 
They  claim  to  be  representatives  of  the  Era.  sent  to  New 
Orleans  to  take  photographs  of  all  the  principal  stores. 

The  fellows  are  frauds.     Look  out  for  them. 


PUBLISHERS'   BULLETIN. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to  the  Pub- 
lishers' Bulletin  on  the  first  page  of  the  Trade  Depart- 
ment. 


yVoman  in  Pharmacy. 

A  woman  won  one  of  the  three  prizes  offered  by  the 
Georgia  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the  best  practi- 
cal papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting.  This  would  seem 
to  dispose  of  the  charge  we  have  often  heard  that  woman 
is  not  practical  in  pharmacy.  But  she  is  practical  enough 
to  win  a  prize  for  a  practical  paper  on  a  practical  sub- 
ject, and  what  more  can  we  ask.  She  is  in  pharmacy  to 
stay,  and  the  croakers  must  not  croak  too  long,  or,  to 
use  a  slang  expression,  they'll  be  sure  to  croak  in  dead 
earnest  in  the  early  future. 

One  of  our  great  newspapers  has  taken  notice  of  the 
progress  of  woman  in  the  profession  of  pharmacy,  anil 
as  the  result  of  some  investigation  finds  that  her  success 
is  not  confined  to  this  country,  but  has  marked  several 
European  countries  in  the  present  decade.  The  careful- 
ness, sympathy,  delicate  touch  and  quickness  of  vision 
of  the  sex  fit  them  for  the  profession  even  better  than 
men.  In  St.  Petersburg  they  have  founded  an  institu- 
tion for  women  doctors  and  pharmacists,  to  which  the 
Czar  gave  a  contribution  of  65,000  roubles.  In  April, 
the  University  of  Vienna,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
eoufeiTed  the  imperial  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  upon 
the  Baroness  Gabriele  Possaner  von  Erenthal,  who  has 
mastered  both  pharmacy  and  medicine  in  her  brilliant 
professional  career.  In  Germany,  Fraulein  Eva  Bosse, 
daughter  of  the  German  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
passed  in  the  spring  examinations,  finishing  the  pharm.i- 
ceutical  examinations  along  with  two  young  women  be- 
longing to  an  ecclesiastical  sisterhood.  So  even  those 
who  do  not  want  woman  in  pharmacy  must  put  up  with 
her.     But  for  ns,  we  welcome  her  heartily. 

A  Derelict  Board. 

If  a  newspaper  account  is  to  be  believed,  there  are 
some  features  connected  with  a  poisoning  case  in  one 
of  our  Southwestern  States  which  places  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  of  that  State  in  a  very  peculiar  and  blamable 
position.  A  young  man  of  eighteen  had  appeared  before 
the  board  for  examination  three  times  and  failed  each 
time.  Influenced  by  the  boy's  earnest  plea,  the  board 
is  reported  to  have  given  him  a  certificate  permitting 
him  to  put  up  prescriptions  under  the  supervision  of  his 
employer.  But  the  employer  does  not  seem  to  have  ap- 
preciated the  necessity  for  this  supervision.  Hence  if 
happened  that  the  boy  dispensed  a  prescripUon  calling 
for  a  small  dose  of  morphine;  the  customer  died  soon 
after  taking  it;  the  clerk  disappeared,  and  all  the  evi- 
dence points  to  the  commission  of  a  big  mistake  in  the 
amount  of  morphine  put  in  the  medicine.  If  this  story 
is  true,  and  a  number  of  accounts  agree  upon  the  main 
facts,  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  both  morally  and 
legally  responsible  for  the  commission  of  a  crime.  The 
board's  duty  is  to  guard  the  people  against  incompetency 
in  the  handling  of  potent  medicines,  and  it  must  not  be 
moved  from  this  duty  by  sentimental  appeals  for  leni- 
ency. The  fact  that  this  boy  had  three  times  failed  was 
the  stronger  proof  that  he  was  incompetent,  and  the  sad 
result  of  this  incompetence  makes  the  board's  action  a 
very  serious  responsibility.  If  the  druggist  was  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  this  ill-trained,  uneducated  clerk  to 
put  up  prescriptions  without  competent  supervision,  he 
is  virtually  guilty  of  the  death  occasioned  thereby.    Both 
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board  aud  druggist  should  be  held  accountable,  not  alone 
the  boy;  he  did  not  know  any  better. 

What  Kind  of  Boy  is  Yours  ? 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man,  in  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy at  any  rate.  The  drug  store  boy  is  not  the  unim- 
portant, insignificant  individual  we  are  too  prone  to  con- 
sider him,  but  the  material  from  which  is  to  be  moulded 
the  future  druggist.  According  to  the  character  of  his 
training  will  he  be  a  good  druggist  or  a  bad  druggist.  As 
nothing  is  much  worse  than  a  bad  druggist,  it  is  well  to 
inquire  what  kind  we  are  making  of  the  drug  store  boy. 
In  a  contemporary  journal  we  find  a  contribution  upon 
the  boy  that  is  so  good,  common-sense,  instructive  and 
thorough  that  we  reprint  it  to  call  it  to  as  wide  a  circle 
of  readers  as  possible.  Is  the  boy  being  trained  in 
habits  of  neatness,  diligence  and  application,  or  is  he 
allowed  to  just  grow  up?  The  druggist  has  a  greater 
duty  here  than  just  to  pay  the  boy's  poor  wage  and  order 
him  around.  What  kind  of  a  boy  am  I  training,  is  a 
question  every  employer  can  well  consider. 

Association  Time. 

This  is  association  season,  that  portion  of  the  year 
eagerly  anticipated  by  many  a  druggist  who  knows  from 
past  experience  what  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  outing 
he  may  have  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his 
State  association.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  print  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  at  each  of  these 
gatherings,  for  we  believe  in  them.  The  druggist  is  a 
better  druggist  for  them.  Both  reading  and  hearing 
papers,  listening  to  and  joining  in  trade  discussions,  run- 
ning foot  races,  taking  trolley  car  rides,  all  this  business 
and  pleasure  brush  the  cobwebs  from  his  brain,  sharpen 
his  wits,  wake  him  up  and  refresh  both  mind  and  body. 
In  a  more  serious  view,  the  reforms  and  advancement 
in  pharmacy  are  attendant  upon  association  and  organi- 
zation. Here  lies  one  of  the  duties  of  every  druggist 
which  he  should  not  shirk. 


"Inferior"  Goods  and  Health  Laws. 

It  will  be  remembered  wnat  trouble  was  occasioned  in 
Ohio  by  the  prosecution  of  dealers  for  selling  goods  be- 
low the  "standard"  of  the  pharmacopoeia  or  other  au- 
thority. The  provision  of  the  law  was  exact  in  its 
wording  and  permitted  of  no  deviation  from  the  stand- 
ard. But  in  some  chemicals  especially,  there  is  a  large 
and  entirely  proper  demand  for  goods  of  inferior  quality, 
lesser  strength,  "ofif-grade."  and  where  it  is  neither  es- 
sential nor  desirable  that  the  highest  grade  be  supplied. 
But  Ohio  law  (and  most  others,  too)  took  no  cognizance 
of  this  fact,  and  some  one  had  to  suffer  unjustly.  As 
many  carefully  considered  criticisms  were  founded  upon 
this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  objection  in 
pure  food  legislation  may  be  overcome.  Thus,  the  Lou- 
isiana Board  of  Health,  in  submitting  a  plan  for  enforcing 
the  adulteration  law  and  formulating  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  the  board,  covers  this  very 
point,  in  defining  adulteration  by  saying  an  article  is 
adulterated,  in  the  case  of  drugs.  (1)  If  sold  under  or  by' 
a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or  pur- 
ity laid  down  therein,  unless  the  order  calls  for  an  in- 
ferior article  to  such  standard,  or  unless  such  differences 
are  made  known,  or  so  appear  to  the  purchaser  at  the 
time  of  such  sale;  (2)  If,  when  sold  under  or  b.v  a  name 
not  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
which  is  found  in  some  other  pharmacopoeia,  or  standard 
work  on  materia  niediea.  it  differs  materially  from  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  laid  down  in  such 
work:  (3)  If  its  strength  varies  from  the  professed  stand- 
ard under  ^rhich  it  is  sold. 

"The  term  drug  shall  include  all  medicines  for  internal 
or  external  use,  antiseptics,  disinfectants  and  cosmetics." 

Whether  this  provision  fir  lower  qualit.v  goods  can  be 


made  to  work  effectively  in  practice  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
Many  will  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  the 
experiment. 

The  Era  Course  In  Pharmacy. 

The  interest  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  announce- 
ment of  this  course  is  evidence  that  there  is  need  fof 
something  of  the  kind.  There  are  thousands  of  young 
men  so  situated  that  any  other  method  of  gaining  an 
education  than  home  stud.v  is  out  of  the  question,  whose 
time  and  money  are  not  suBicient  to  permit  attendance 
at  a  college.  To  these  young  men  the  Era  Course  iu 
Pharmacy  offers  just  what  they  want,  being  at  once 
practical,  thorough  and  economical.  But  its  usefulness 
is  not  limited  to  this  class.  It  will  serve  the  drug  clerks, 
the  students  in  colleges  and  those  intending  to  enter 
college;  and  graduates  and  experienced  druggists  will 
profit  from  the  review  it  offers  for  the  freshening  of 
their  knowledge.  It  is,  in  short,  of  importance  to  every 
one  having  any  connection  whatsoever  with  the  practice 
of  pharmacy. 

This  course  is  concisely  outlined  in  the  prospectus  (yel- 
low pages)  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  is  a  graded,  sys- 
tematic and  comprehensive  system  of  home  study  iu 
pharmacy.  Not  only  will  the  theoretical  and  scientific 
side  of  pharmacy  receive  ample  consideration,  but  each 
subject  will  be  treated  with  special  regard  to  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  drug  business  as  it  is  carried  on  to-day. 
This  practical  element  will  be  one  of  its  most  valuable 
features.  Then  as  to  cost;  this  will  be  so  small  that  it  ' 
is  within  the  means  of  any  and  all.  But  the  great  de- 
sideratum is,  after  all,  thoroughness.  To  attain  this,  the 
lectures  will  be  prepared  by  teachers  who  have  made 
pharmaceutical  education  their  life  work,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  of  students  and  who  know  what 
thoroughness  demands  and  consists  of. 

The  features  here  but  roughly  sketched  are  elaborated 
in  detail  in  the  prospectus.  We  believe  in  all  earnest- 
ness that  this  course  of  study  is  well  calculated  to  do 
much  good,  and  confidently  expect  that  the  support  it 
will  receive  will  be  in  overflowing  measure  to  substanti- 
ate this  belief.  We  shall  be  happy  to  supply  separate 
copies  of  the  prospectus,  matriculation  blanks,  and  any 
desired  information  to  all  inquiring. 

John  F.  Patton,  York.  Pa.— Your  contemplated  phar- 
maceutical lecture  course,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
.T.  H.  Beat,  certainly  meets  my  hearty  approval;  any- 
thing that  will  aid  the  student  in  pharmacy  is  enter- 
prised  in  a  very  admirable  and  worthy  direction,  for 
the  man  who  handles  and  compounds  medicines  in  the 
future  must  be  well  educated  in  his  calling.  The  phy- 
sician who  has  had  a  pharmaceutical  course  of  training 
is  a  superior  practitioner  to  the  one  not  so  equipped, 
and  the  thoroughly  well  educated  pharmacist  will  al- 
ways take  precedence  of  the  mere  dealer  in  drugs.  Un- 
less a  youth  who  aspires  to  be  a  pharmacist  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  mathematics,  pharmaceutical  chemistry  seems 
to  present  the  most  difficult  problems.  I  am  sure  the 
lectures  under  the  able  direction  of  Prof.  Beal  will  be 
of  very  great  service  to  many  a  youth  who  is  striving  to 
perfect  himself  in  a  very  worthy  calling. 

*  *    * 

Dr.  Henry  R.  Slack.  La  Grange.  Ga. — I  heartily  ap- 
prove your  step  in  offering  this  course  in  pharmacy,  and 
congratulate  you  in  securing  so  competent  a  man  as 
Professor  Beal  to  conduct  it.  This  will  help  those  most 
in  need  of  assistance,  viz..  the  clerks  who  can't  go  to 

college. 

*  *    » 

J.  A.  Miller.  Harrisburg.  Pa. — Your  plan  for  supplying 
your  readers  from  week  to  week,  especially  the  boys  and 
young  men  who  have  recentl.v  entered  the  drug  business, 
with  a  select  course  of  lectures,  prepared  by  competent 
educators,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy, 
meets  my  hearty  approval.  It  will  give  direction  for 
.stud.v  to  all  who  are  preparing  for  college,  and  will  be 
very  helpful  to  others  who  are  deprived  of  college  priv- 
ileges. 
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Bowles  Colgate. 

Bowles  Colgate  is  the  senior  iiiemlicr  of  the  historic 
liouse  of  Colgate  &  Company,  manufacturers  of 
soaps  and  perfumes.  He  is  a  man  of  the  old 
school,  frank,  kind-hearted,  affable,  a  type  which 
unhappily  is  becoming  rare.  Unlike  the  other 
members  of  the  firm,  he  is  not  a  Baptist,  being  a 
member  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Church  of 
New  York,  but  he  shows  the  family  resemblance  in  his 
interest  in  religious  work,  all  his  time  not  devoted  to  his 
business  and  his  family  being  spent  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  Methodist  denomination.  He  was  born 
in  Brooklyn  in  1846  and  came  to  work  with  Colgate  & 
Co.  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Colgate's  special  work  in  the  house  has  been  the 
sales  department  of  the  business.  Probably  few  men  in 
the  trade  are  better  posted  than  he  concerning  the  credit 
of  buyers.  He  resides  at  .lO  East  Fifty-seventh  street 
and  has  a  son  and  daughter,  the  son  being  associated 
with  him  in  business.  The  only  club  of  which  he  is  a 
member  is   the  Drug  Club. 

Colgate  &  Co.  is  probabl.v  the  oldest  soap  house  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  founded  in  1806,  by  Will- 
iam Colgate,  who  shortly  afterward  took  his  brother, 
Bowles,  into  partnership  with  him.  Samuel  Colgate, 
who  died  in  Orange  on  April  23,  was  one  of  William  Col- 
gate's sons.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  grandson 
of  the  original  Bowles  Colgate,  and  is,  therefore,  a  sec- 
ond cousin  of  Samuel  Colgate,  his  father,  Charles  C. 
Colgate,  having  been  Samuel  Colgate's  cousin.  Samuel 
Colgate's  sons.  Richard  M..  Gilbert,  Sidney  M.  and  Aus- 
ten Colgate,  are  also  members  of  the  firm. 


Something  is  radically  wrong  in  Pittsburg,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  that  matter,  when  drug  clerks  can  sell 
morphine  by  the  bottle  without  being  called  to  account. 
This  is  what  one  Pittsburg  clerk  did.  His  excuse  was 
that  he  knew  the  customer  was  an  habitual  user  of  the 
drug.  But  she  took  enough  to  kill  her,  all  the  same. 
Now,  who  is  responsible?  The  clerk  alone,  the  police 
department  for  not  enforcing  the  poison  law,  or  the 
Board  of  Pharmae.v  for  the  same  failure  in  duty?  A 
human  life  pays  the  penalty  for  the  criminal  fault  of 
some  one. 


W0  art  pleased  to  publish  here  communications  from  our  read- 
ers on  topics  ot  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Bach  article  must 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  published  If 
BO  requested. 


THE  RED 

This  journal  had  a  few  wni'd: 
ago  concerning  the  endeavor 
tiser  to  induce  newspapers  to 
on  "Substitution,"  thus  liopijig 
secure  their  good  will  and  adv 
this  campaign  does  not  meet  w 
proprietors  is  evidenced  by  the 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Nation 


FLAO. 

s  to  say  a  couple  of  weeks 
of  the  National  Adver- 
print  certain  paragraphs 
X  to  assist  proprietors  and 
■ertising  patronage.  That 
ith  universal  favor  among 
following  letter,  published 
al  Advertiser. 


POOR    THINGS! 

..  ,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  13,  1897. 

lour  plan  for  combating  alleged  substitution  on  the 
part  of  dealers  does  not  commend  itself  to  us.  It  seems 
to  us  that  It  IS  not  likely  to  create  a  friendlv  or  cordial 
relation  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  distributers 
ot  proprietary  articles.  FriiMidly  and  CDrdial  relations 
between  manufacturers  and  distributers  are  of  prime  im- 
imrtance  to  the  success  of  l)oth  parties,  and  action  on  the 
side  of  either  party  which  has  a  tendencv  to  destroy  such 
pleasant  and  useful  relations  cannot  tail  to  result  in  last- 
ing damage  to  both  parties.  Instead  ot  endeavoring  to 
crush  and  degrade  the  retail  dealer  in  the  eyes  of  the 
buying  public,  we  should  try  to  adopt  methods  which 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer  and  in- 
crea.se  his  popularity  with  the  buying  public,  for  his  di- 
rect contact  with  customers  places  him  in  a  position  to 
help  or  hinder  the  sale  of  our  goods  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

While  we  are  anxious  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  legit- 
imate means  of  reducing  the  evils  of  substitution,  we 
regret  that  the  predominating  spirit  of  the  plan  which 
you  propose  seems  likely  to  arouse  the  antagonism  of 
the  retail  dealer,  upon  whom  we  depend  so  largely  for 
the  distribution  of  our  goods.  We  thoroughly  believe  in 
aggressive  action  when  necessary,  but  we  have  alwavs 
reg.arded  the  retail  druggist  as  our  friend,  and  we  are 
decidedly  unwilling  to  assume  towards  him  the  overbear- 
ing and  hostile  attitude  suggested  by  these  paragraphs, 
lours  truly,  DOLIBER-GOODALE  COMPANY. 

Thomas  Doliber,  President  and  Treasurer. 

By  John  Daboll,  Private  Secretary. 


That  all  newspaper  editors  are  not  thorough  support- 
ers ot  the  scheme  is  also  apparent,  as  hear  what  one 
of  them  writes  to  Printer's  Ink: 


THE    COUNTRY   EDITOR'S   SIDE. 
ANOTHER  PHASE  OP  SUBSTITUTION. 
Office  of 

f  The  Sullivan  Review. 

J    Largest  Circulation  in  the  County. 

I  Fred   Newell,   Editor  and   Proprietor. 

I,         Dushore,  Pa.,  May  14,  1897. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  substitution  bus- 
iness. Undoubtedly  it  is  wrong  for  druggists  and  others 
to  tell  prospective  customers  that  Jones'  Sarsaparilla  is 
"just  as  good"  as  Brown's.  He  should  say:  "It  isn't 
any  worse."  But  what  I  wanted  to  speak  about  par- 
ticularly was  the  obligation  of  the  editor,  particularly 
I  he  country  editor,  to  attack  the  substituter.  We  will 
suppose  that  Mr.  Pillslinger  keeps  a  drug  store  and  runs 
a  half  column  advertisement  (101/4  inches)  in  the  Weekly 
Bugle,  paying  therefor  .$.50  a  ye.ir.  He  also  gets  from 
SIO  to  $2.5  worth  of  job  printing  a  year,  pays  a  dollar  a 
.vear  for  his  own  paper  and  sends  two  copies  to  friends  in 
the  West.  That  makes  his  yearly  patronage  foot  up  to 
$78.  Now.  the  advertising  department  of  .Tones'  Sarsa- 
parilla Company  run  a  five-inch  electro  in  the  Bugle, 
accompanied  with  two  locals,  to  be  mixed  with  pure 
reading  matter.  The  electro  has  to  appear  at  the  top  of 
cdlumn,  next  to  and  entirely  alongside  of  puri>  reading 
matter  on  the  local  page.  There  is  a  string  of  conditions 
.■1  yard  long  attached  to  the  contract,  the  violation  of  any 
one  of  which  means  a  fine  that  will  have  to  Ik-  made  up 
ill  increased  insertions  of  the  electro  and  reaiiing  notices. 
A  copy  of  the  Bugle  is  sent  to  the  New  York  office  of 
the  company,  and  another  to  the  town  where  the  sarsa- 
parilla is  made.  We  will  not  menliiui  tlie  price  to  which 
the  eilifnr  of  the  Bugle  has  Ihh'II  screwed  ilowii  in  ac- 
ci  ptiiii;  tli.'it  rontra<'t.  It  is  so  low  thai  he  swears  every 
linii'  he  lliinks  of  it. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  he  sends  in  his  bill,  and  after 
about  six  weeks  receives  a  printed  blanlc  filled  in  to  in- 
dicate that  the  issues  of  the  Bugle  dated  Feb.  5,  March 
19  and  lit!,  May  21,  July  30,  Oct.  S  and  Dec.  3  have 
failed  to  reach  the  ollice  of  the  advertisiug  department  of 
Jones'  Sarsaparilla.  The  tiles  are  overhauled,  the  miss- 
ing papers  sent  and  the  poor  man  awaits  his  check. 
After  waiting  only  three  weeks  he  receives  a  notice  that 
the  electro  was  inserted  wrongly  10  times  during  the 
year.  It  is  a  lie,  but  he  knows  he  can't  get  his  money 
until  he  makes  good  the  many  insertions.  Altogether  it 
lakes  an  average  of  18  months  to  carry  out  the  year's 
contract  for  the  Jones  Sarsaparilla  Company.  Then  he 
gets  the  check,  accompanied  by  a  proposition  for  renewal 
at  a  reduced  rate  and  a  column  and  ii  half  article  on  the 
substitution  subject,  which  the  Sarsaparilla  people 
would  esteem  a  great  favor  if  he  would  insert  in  his 
editorial  eolumus.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  throws 
the  whole  envelope  of  trash  into  the  waste  basket  and 
goes  through  his  whole  list  of  swear  words  from  Dam  to 
BeershebaY  The  above  is  a  true  statement  of  facts  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  Mr.  I'illslinger's  patronage  is 
worth  more  for  six  mouths  than  is  that  of  the  Jones'  Sar- 
saparilla Company  for  the  eighteen  months  it  takes  to 
complete  a  yearly  contract.  Mr.  I'illslinger  may  play  it 
sharp  with  the  Sarsaparilla  people,  but  he  pays  his  bills 
like  a  little  man  with  the  local  pai>er.  The  Sarsaparilla 
folks  want  the  earth  with  gravy  on  it  when  it  comes  to 
making  a  contract,  and.  as  far  as  yours  truly  is  con- 
cerned, he  will  stand  by  i'illslinger  in  preference  to 
Jones'  Sarsaparilla.  Do  you  wonder  at  it?  Yours 
truly.  FRED  NEWELL. 

Printers'  Ink  publishes  the  foregoing  exactly  as  it 
has  received  it.  It  is  given  here  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  all  responsibility  for  the  opinions  it  expresses 
being  disclaimed. — Ed.   Printers'   Ink. 


And  here  follows  the  expression  of  views  of  a  retail 
druggist,  a  reader  of  the  Era,  upon  the  subject: 


Palmyra,  Mich..  May  24,  1897. 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  comments  on  the  Red  Flag  system,  which  un- 
principled advertisers  have  waved  to  the  breeze,  shows 
loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  drug  trade.  But  the  car- 
rying out  of  their  project  through  the  daily  press  reveals 
a  degeneracy  in  journalistic  ethics  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  in  the  days  when  the  venality  of  the  press 
was  confined  alone  to  politics.  To-day  anything  that  is 
paid  for  as  an  advertisement  can  find  space,  regardless 
of  its  character  or  tendency. 

First,  they  publish  at  contract  rates  the  preposterous 
claims  of  medicine  proprietors,  with  all  the  gauzy  state- 
ments made  concerning  their  therapeutic  properties. 
These  constitute  a  tissue  of  improbable  pathological  the- 
ories concerning  the  functions  of  the  human  organism 
that  might  well  disgust  a  primary  class  in  physiology. 
Their  columns  are  open  night  and  day  to  advertisers 
of  every  shade  of  reputation,  so  long  as  they  put  copy 
in  granimatical  shape;  and  this  is  done  under  the  time- 
honored  claim  that  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  safeguard 
of  the  nation. 

In  order  that  they  may  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them,  let  us  suppose  their  advertising  clients  had  chosen 
as  a  vehicle  of  spite  against  the  druggist  the  "sandwich 
man."  and  sent  him  through  the  country  bearing  the 
paragraphs  quoted  in  the  Era  on  his  banner  in  plain 
view  of  the  customers  of  those  who  are  depended  on  to 
distribute  proprietary  remedies.  Would  the  druggist 
consider  this  act  as  a  compliment  or  an  insult? 

Or  suppose  further,  they  should  choose  to  employ  well 
dressed  travelers  to  loiter  around  and  inside  drug  stores, 
exchanging  these  and  other  insinuating  comments  in  the 
hearing  of  waiting  purchasers.  How  gracefully  these 
flippant  yet  irrelevant  sentences  would  fall  from  their 
lips  upon  the  ears  of  willing  and  satisfied  customers. 
Lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  all  sense  of  decency  who 
would  not  delight  to  see  such  offensive  interlopers  kicked 
across  a  16-foot  pavement  into  the  arms  of  a  passing 
scorcher  even  at  the  expense  of  valuable  shoe  leather? 

And  wherein  is  the  difference  between  sending  men  to 
insult  the  druggist  to  his  face  under  a  hypocritical  pre- 
tense of  disinterested  regard  for  public  welfare,  and  the 
printed  page  (iDearing  perhaps  the  advertisement  of  the 
dealer  at  highest  local  rates.)  and  at  the  bottom  of 
every  other  column  an  unprovoked  insinuation  as  to  his 
personal  honesty?  If  such  anonymous  paragraphs  are 
to  be  substituted  for  legitimate  news  and  reading  matter 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  one  class  against  another,  no 
man's  reputation  is  safe  from  covert  assault  so  long  as 
money  talks. 

Becattsehere  and  there  may  be  found  a  dealer  in  special- 
ties who  has  the  faculty  of  hypnotizing  a  customer  into 
buying  a  different  article  from  the  one  he  first  thought 
he  wanted,  the  whole  guild  of  honorable  pharmacists  are 


to  be  assailed  with  the  venom  of  advertiser's  gall  to  line 
the  coffers  of  a  press  that  will  sell  principle  and  space 
to  the  highest  bidder  for  spot  cash.  Furthermore  the 
few  proprietors  who  stand  behind  this  new  enterprise 
masquerading  in  the  guise  of  reformers  of  comineriial 
methods,  may  well  be  compared  to  the  Spanish  Weyler, 
who  trains  his  guns  upon  non-combatants,  and  glorifies 
himself  in  the  thought  that  he  has  gained  a  decisive 
victory   over  active   insurgents. 

PETER  C.  MEEK. 


Abuse  of  Dispensary  Privileges. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  20,  1897. 
To  the  Editor: 

In  your  issue  of  May  20.  1897,  page  609,  is  a  clip- 
ping from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  my  article  as  read 
before  our  County  Medical  Society.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  my  article.  Instead  of  there  l)eing  only 
eight  hospital  dispensaries  there  are  over  forty,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  over  500,000  free  visits  were  made  to 
eight  of  them. 

'The  dispensaries  are  ruining  the  physicians  and  drug- 
gists, as  neither  can  compete  with  them.  I  propose  to 
use  my  best  efforts  to  have  the  abuse  corrected,  and 
trust  the  druggists  will  do  the  same. 

My  motto  is  "To  live  and  let  live";  therefore  I  favor 
the  druggist  when  I  have  an  opportunity.  Yours  very 
truly.  C.  F.  SUUDER. 

To  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia: 

The  Board  of  Censors  of  this  society  has  issued  an 
appeal  to  our  physicians,  requesting  them  not  to  become 
connected  with  the  new  business  organizations.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  the  subject  should  be  investigated  further 
and  learn  why  so  many  have  become  associated  with 
them,  as  we  well  know  that  no  one  would  be  willing  to 
make  visits  for  such  a  small  sum  unless  necessity  com 
pelled  him   to  do  so. 

Is  not  the  principal  cause  due,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  forty  hospital  dispensaries  in  this  city,  where 
those  who  are  able  to  pay,  can  and  do  receive  free  treat- 
ment? The  treatment  cards  read  distinctly  "For  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  only."  Why  is  the  rule  not  en- 
forced? If  it  were  enforced,  would  it  not  solve  the 
problem  that  is  now  driving  many  to  acts  of  unprofes- 
sionalism  and  seriously  threatening  to  ruin  the  practice 
of  medicine? 

During  the  past  year  over  .500.000  free  visits  were 
made  to  eight  dispensaries.  The  number  of  those  visits 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  "charity"  cannot  be  told; 
but  a  few  visits  to  the  dispensaries  will  convince  any 
one  that  the  percentage  is  large.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  abuse  is  real  and  not  imag- 
inary, but  a  few  cases  from  personal  experience  will  be 
mentioned. 

The  proprietor  of  a  large  and  prosperous  business  es- 
tablishment, who  was  dressed  in  the  best  and  latest  fash- 
ion and  wore  a  valuable  diamond  ring  and  stud,  applied 
for  treatment.  When  removing  the  treatment  card  from 
his  pocket,  he  unintentionally  pulled  out  a  large  sum  of 
money.  On  being  asked  if  he  were  not  able  to  pay  a 
physician,  he  replied:  "Yes.  but  what  is  the  use  of  my 
paying  a  doctor  when  I  can  come  here  and  get  treated 
for  nothing?" 

Another  gentleman,  who  wears  a  large  diamond  stud 
and  boasts  of  owning  a  ?1,000  pleasure  yacht,  applies 
for  treatment  regularly  and  always  requests  to  be  given 
attention  before  any  one  else. 

A  lady  asked  me  one  day  if  her  husband  was  being 
treated  at  the  dispensary;  on  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer,  she  replied:  "Do  you  know  it's  an  outrage  for 
him  to  go  there,  as  he  owns  over  $90,000  worth  of  gov- 
ernment bonds,  but  is  too  mean  to  pay  a  doctor?" 

The  people  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  hospital  dispens.nries  as  free  to  all.  that  they  do  not 
realize  the  position  they  place  themselves  in  when  re- 
ceiving treatment  from  such  institutions.  Even  the  phy- 
sicians who  bring  the  subject  before  the  public  will  be 
looked  upon  as  selfish,  uncharitable  and  unchristianlike: 
but  is  not  the  abuse  growing  so  general  and  widespread 
and  so  disastrous  in  its  effects,  that  it  would  be  suicidal 
for  the  profession  to  remain  longer  silent? 

Would  not  those  who  are  charitably  disposed  give  more 
liberally  and  willingly  to  the  hospitals  if  efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  the  unworthy  from  receiving  the  ben- 
efits, and  would  not  the  same  amount  of  money  accom- 
plish much  more  good?  Do  not  the  unworthy  crowd 
out  the  deserving?  And  is  it  not  an  injustice  to  the  con- 
tributors to  the  support  of  such  hospitals  when  the  un- 
worthy receive  the  benefits? 

Would  not  the  poor  and  humanity  in  general  be  bene- 
fited by  having  the  abuse  corrected  as  well  as  assuring 
the  physicians  they  are  not  injuring  their  own  and 
others'  prospects  of  earning  an  honest  living  when  giv- 
ing their  services  free  to  the  unfortunate? 

Is  it  "charity"  to  give  free  treatment  at  the  dispen- 
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siirios  to  those  who  arc  ablo  to  pay?  But  instead  does 
it  not  pauperize  and  lii'mnralize  those  receiving  such 
treatment  and  encourage  pauperism? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  pliysicians  should  give  their 
services  free  to  such  any  more  than  in  any  other  pro- 
fession or  business?  And  when  tliey  do  so,  is  it  not  an 
injustice  to  tliemseives  and  to  every  otiier  jihysician? 

If  the  college  hospitals  do  not  protect  their  graduates, 
will  the  physicians  continue  to  refrain  from  resorting  to 
methods  that  are  now  considered   unprofessional? 

Is  it  not  time  tliat  this  society  use  its  influence  to 
correct  the  evils  that  are  now  demoralizing  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  driving  young  men  to  enter  other  pro- 
fessions that  offer  greater  inducements? 

C.  FLETCHER  SOUDER.  M.  D. 


ETHICS  IN  PHARMACY. 

By  Prof.  JOHN  URI  LLOYD. 

In  our  ranks  we  have  two  classes  of  apothecaries. 
One  class  believes  in  purchasing  supplies  and  devoting 
time  and  thought  to  the  distributing  of  meciicines  as  pur- 
chased. This  section  of  our  people  feel  that  personal  at- 
tention to  the  sale  of  goods  is  most  congenial  to  their 
taste.  The  second  class  believe  in  experimentation,  sci- 
entific study,  laboratory  work  and  pharmaceutical  ma- 
nipulation. They  are  as  a  rule  at  a  disadvantage  in 
commercial  matters  as  compared  with  their  business 
competitors.  The  returns  from  their  labor  must  come 
largely  from  the  improvements  they  make  in  processes 
and  discoveries  in  science.  In  my  opinion,  these  men 
have  not  been  encouraged  as  they  should  have  been. 

It  is  probably  useless  for  me  to  say  anything  in  print 
concerning  the  most  vital  issue  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  scientifically  inclined  apothecary,  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  expressing  my  views  again.  Useless  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  my  opinions  are  not  only  already 
well  known,  but  because  the  majority  of  those  who  write 
on  this  subject  and  also  who  dominate  the  opinions  of 
others  are  opposed  to  my  principles. 

I  believe  that  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  reciprocity 
elsewhere,  the  cry  of  socialism  for  the  scientific  phar- 
macist is  a  burning  wrong  to  him  who  studies,  thinks 
and  works  in  pharmacy.  Possibly  the  same  pleading 
might  be  extended  to  the  salaried  professor  who  is  paid 
for  what  he  teaches,  but,  as  I  see  the  matter,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  between  him  and  the  man  who 
gets  no  personal  return  from  instruction  that  enriches 
others.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  distinction  has  never 
been  drawn.  The  ethics  governing  men  in  salaried  or 
professional  positions  have  been  applied  to  persons  situ- 
ated very  differently.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  make  my 
words  any  plainer.  Until  a  corresponding  return  is 
made  to  the  public  by  other  inventors,  until  others  give 
the  residts  of  their  brain  work  to  competitors  both  at 
home  and  in  Europe,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  making  Amer- 
ican pharmacists  do  so.  When  a  discovery  is  made  in 
pharmacal  lines  that  by  its  publication  either  in  the  pat- 
ent office  or  in  public  print  will  not  only  take  from  the 
discoverer  the  monetary  return  that  belongs  to  him  that 
invents,  but  will  put  the  profit  of  the  inventor  into  the 
hands  of  competitors  who  have  no  right  to  this  property, 
I  am  opposed  to  a  code  of  ethics  that  advocates  the 
wrong,  notwithstanding  the  authority  that  framed  the 
code.  The  reverse  may  be  true  when  a  rule  of  action  is 
applied  to  the  professional  man.  for  every  discovery  her- 
alded abroad  adds  to  his  credit,  makes  him  the  more  con- 
spicuous, increases  his  value  as  a  teacher  and  redounds 
to  the  interests  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. To  herald  his  discoveries  is  to  serve  bis  best 
interests. 

Those  in  trade  who  make  discoveries,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  skill  that  benefit  mankind,  should,  in 
my  opinion,  either  receive  a  personal  return  in  the  way 
of  royalties  from  some  responsible  manufacturer,  or 
should  profit  directly  by  their  discoveries.  If  the  discov- 
ery is  of  great  public  value,  the  franchise  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  public  if  it  is  turnetl  over  to  the  public.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  dollars  and  cents  and  not  one  of  senti- 


mentality. The  dollars  of  the  millionaire  inventor,  th>- 
opulent  merchant,  the  salaried  [>rofessional  man  should 
contribute  to  the  poor  pharmacist  if  his  all  which  is  usu- 
ally brain  work  in  close  business  lines  is  to  be  dropped 
into  their  pockets. 

In  some  cases  the  patent  laws  will  give  the  inventor 
full  protection,  in  others  they  will  not  do  this,  but  quite 
the  contrary.  In  some  cases  the  trade-mark  or  copy- 
right laws  afford  better  protection,  but  these  latter 
schemes  will  not  prevent  others  from  entering  the  field 
with  the  same  or  similar  preparations  under  other 
names.    Neither  should  they  do  so. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  stand  nearly  alone 
in  my  views  in  this  direction,  and  that  I  have  never  been 
on  the  popular  side.  However,  this  fact  does  not  con- 
cern me  in  the  least  since  I  believe  that  I  am  right. 
Some  of  my  closest  friends  feel  now  and  have  always 
felt  that  I  am  a  heretic  in  trade  ethics,  but  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  their  arguments  or  the  results  of  their  meth- 
ods to  lead  me  to  believe  that  I  am  the  sophist.  Indeed. 
I  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  in  time  to  come  (a  long 
way  perhaps  in  the  future)  the  spirit  of  our  code  makers 
will  rise  to  the  fact  that  a  great  wrong  has  been  done 
American  chemists  and  American  pharmacists  (and 
largely  to  the  advantage  of  Europeans)  by  this  unquali- 
fied opposition  to  the  personal  return  of  him  who  spends 
his  life  in  l)ehalf  of  real  pharmacy.  ''The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  I  fail  to  recognize  any  argu- 
ment that  excludes  the  scientific  pharmacist  from  the 
field  of  labor,  or  any  ethical  axiom  that  should  take 
from  him  his  just  return. 

In  my  opinion,  the  burning  question  that  the  sincere 
advocate  of  just  pharmacal  ethics  will  have  to  meei 
when  at  last  he  realizes  that  discoveries  in  pharmacy 
should  be  recognized  in  both  law  and  ethics,  is  that  of 
unfounded  pretensions  in  those  who  claim  to  have  made 
pharmacal  discoveries.  The  question  will  be  how  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  that  which  is  possessed  of  merit  and 
impositions.  As  conditions  are  now,  however,  the  med- 
ical profession  and  the  public  are  neither  spared  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  impostors  nor  guided  in  the  direction 
of  merit.  The  industrious  young  man  who  devotes  his 
all  to  the  acquirement  of  an  education,  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  impostor  if  he  protects  his  own  interests  and 
the  public. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  say  that  I  do  not  overlook  the 
noble  ethical  works  of  some  persons,  who  in  theory  stand 
quite  in  the  clouds.  They  believe  that  the  returns  that 
come  from  pharmacal  advancement  of  the  individual 
must  be  free  to  all  business  men  and  that  he  who  evolves 
in  pharmacy  must  in  jjublic  charity  give  the  results  of 
his  labors  to  his  business  competitors,  even  though  they 
are  rich  and  powerful  enough  to  crush  him.  According 
to  these  men  it  is  wrong  for  a  struggling  pharmacist  to 
keep  a  process  private  that  he  has  acquired  by  long  and 
expensive  experimentation,  and  wrong  for  a  manufactur- 
ing firm  to  pay  him  a  royalty  on  his  discovery.  In  the 
minds  of  these  persons,  and  I  have  some  very  dear 
friends  in  their  ranks,  the  pharmacist  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  trade-mark,  copyright  or  patent  law.  is  un- 
speakably guilty.  I  have  heard  this  argument,  even 
from  professional  men  who  copyright  every  book  they 
issue. 

For  myself.  I  say  now  as  I  have  always  said.  I  agree 
in  that  charity  is  a  duty,  and  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  But  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  my  family,  to  acquire  as  much  of  an  education 
as  is  possible,  to  try  and  guard  against  poverty  in  my  de- 
clining years,  to  leave  a  substantial  testimonial  of  re- 
gard to  my  fellow-pharmacists  who  wish  to  study  and 
work  in  real  pharmacy,  and  I  could  not  have  done  either 
of  these  had  I  permitted  myself  to  be  misled  or  to  be 
drawn  away  from  what  I  firmly  believe  is  the  right.  The 
right  of  personal  returns  to  individual  investigations,  be 
it  in  pharmacy  or  in  any  other  line  of  science  advance- 
inenf.  is  a  birthright  and  he  who  uses  the  legal  methods 
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for  self-protection  ia  discoveries  is  doing  no  more  than 
justice  toward  himself  and  his  family,  regardless  of  sen- 
timental codes  of  ethics  that  strike  at  the  use  of  these 
privileges  instead  of  their  abuse. 

These  being  my  convictions  on  the  most  vital  question 
that  concerns  the  pharmacist,  I  cannot  but  favor  the 
application  of  the  copyright,  trade-mark  and  patent  laws 
of  our  country  in  the  direction  of  discoveries  in  phar- 
macy. I  neither  understand  why  that  franchise  should 
be  left  undisturbed  in  the  hands  of  outsiders  who  reflect 
no  credit  on  our  art,  nor  why  those  in  pharmacy  who  pay 
their  money  for  education,  investigate,  make  discoveries 
and  protect  their  rights  by  the  law  that  governs  all  other 
classes  of  business,  should  be  classed  with  pretenders. 

I  believe  that  we  have  in  our  ranks  a  regiment  of  wor- 
thy men  facing  lost  opportunities,  lost  because  of  the 
fact  that  pharmacy  ethics  of  the  past  offered  no  induce- 
ment for  the  financial  self-protection  of  meritorious 
workers.  I  believe  that  the  blanket  opposition  our  eth- 
ical leaders  have  made  to  the  protection  of  meritorious 
discoveries  in  pharmacy  has  not  only  failed  to  elevate 
pharmacy,  but  has  largely  contributed  to  the  conspicuity 
of  impostors.  At  least,  this  iufiexihle  code  has  mil  pre- 
vented an  evil  that  oppresses  Americans  and  enriches 
Europeans  who  allow  no  sentimental  code  to  hold  them 
back.  Alas.  I  see  no  hope  of  overcoming  the  evil  while 
our  ethical  leaders  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers 
and  neither  make  an  effort  to  encourage  those  who  have 
something  of  value  to  offer  the  medical  profession,  nor 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  true  student  in  phar- 
macy and  the  pretender. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  stand  alone  in  these  views,  and  yet  I  prefer  to  be 
satisfied  with  myself  rather  than  be  with  the  majority. 
I  prefer  to  give  my  charities  according  to  my  own  judg- 
ment and  to  do  business  according  to  the  laws  of  my 
country  rather  than  give  my  rights  to  persons  in  whom 
I  have  no  concern,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  men 
long  since  dead,  none  of  whom  have  ever  contended  with 
problems  that  surround  pharmacists  now,  at  least,  such 
as  have  confronted  me.  And,  I  will  finally  add  thit 
while  I  believe  most  of  these  extremely  ethical  men  have 
been  conscientious.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  their 
bunched  opinions  did  not  in  my  single  opinion  make 
them  right  in  days  gone  by,  and  neither  do  they  make 
them  right  at  present.  I  believe  their  orthodox  views 
Have  never  served  the  bests  interests  of  those  unfortu- 
nate men  who  must  make  a  living  by  scientific  phar- 
macy; neither  have  they  prevented  impositions  in  med- 
icine. Under  this  code  the  pharmacists'  life  has  reached 
present  conditions  which  might  be  worse,  but  not  much. 

I  will  close  by  saying  that  in  this  letter  I  refer  only  to 
the  ethics  that  govern  the  relationship  between  pharma- 
cists and  physicians.  I  have  no  experience  in  the  direc- 
tion of  remedies  designed  for  popular  medication,  or  in 
the  making  of  mixtures  of  well  known  drugs  (secret 
mixtures)  under  fanciful  titles  for  self-medication,  and 
would  not  presume  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  that 
phase  of  the  question. 

It  is  but  proper  that  as  my  views  in  this  direction  are 
heretically  irregular,  I  should  not  involve  others  in  the 
least.  I  therefore  wiite  in  the  first  person  believing  that 
I  alone  see  this  matter  in  the  light  presented,  and  that 
I  am  the  minority  of  one.    (Pharm.  Review.) 


A  Legal  Prescription? 

The  Appellate  Court  at  Indianapolis.  Ind..  recently 
rendered  a  decision  of  great  interest  to  druggists.  A.  H. 
Caldwell,  a  Martinsville  druggist,  sold  a  quart  of  whis- 
key on  a  physician'  prescription  reading  "Whiskey,  one 
quart,  for  medical  use,"  and  was  fined  for  selling  intoxi- 
cating liquor  on  Sunday.  The  court  held  that  the  pres- 
entation of  a  prescription  that  does  not  request  that  the 
sale  be  made  on  Sunday,  nor  to  whom  it  shall  be  sold, 
nor  the  manner  in  which  the  liquor  sliall  be  used,  is  not 
authority  for  selling  on  Sunday,  and  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  druggist  to  show  that  the  liquor  was  used 
for  medical  purposes. 


ON  CHEMICAL  ENEROY.* 

By  Dr.  W.   OSTWALD,  uf  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

During  the  scientific  development  of  chemistry,  the 
hypotheses  which  have  served  as  a  primary  foundation 
have  always  been  borrowed  from  a  prominent  sister  sci- 
ence. At  the  time  of  the  most  rapid  development  of  me- 
chanics as  founded  by  Galileo  and  advanced 
by  his  pupils  and  successors,  chemistry  was  me- 
chanical; the  solvent  action  of  acids  upon  met- 
als was  explained  by  assuming  that  the  former 
possessed  points  and  edges  by  means  of  which 
they  disintegrated  the  latter;  bodies  which  combine  were 
supposed  to  have  hooks  by  means  of  which  they  at- 
tached themselves  to  each  other.  When  Newton  based 
his  theory  of  astronomical  movements  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  a  force  acting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, chemistry  shortly  appropriated  this  idea  and 
traced  all  processes  to  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
particles.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Voltaic  pile  (which  later  proved  to  be  so 
intimately  connected  with  chemical  changes),  were  at 
once  utilized  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  theory  of 
chemical  processes.  These  theories,  especially  that  of 
Berzelius,  have  prevailed  a  long  time,  but  finally  have 
proved  themselves  just  as  insufficient  to  represent  chem- 
ical phenomena  as  the  mechanical  and  the  attraction 
theory. 

Thus  the  theory  of  chemical  combinations  is  to-day  a 
strange  and  contradictory  conglomerate  of  the  fossil  con- 
stituents of  earlier  theories.  The  rudiments  of  the  the- 
ory of  attractions  still  play  the  most  important  role, 
while  there  is  also  considerable  discussion  about  posi- 
tive and  negative  elements,  i.  e.,  the  residues  of  the 
electro-chemical  theory,  and  in  most  recent  times  we 
see  the  long  forgotten  mechanical  conceptions  again 
stepping  to  the  front  in  stereo-chemistry  and  being  ac- 
cepted by  many  as  a  new  step  in  the  progress  of  science. 

In  such  times  it  is  of  great  value  on  the  one  hand  to 
recall  the  historical  development  and  the  evanescence  of 
theories;  on  the  other  hand  to  find  in  the  older  theories 
that  which  is  useful  and  correct,  so  as  to  obtain  sound 
building  material  for  a  new  theory. 

Especially  are  we  forced  to  conclude  from  the  fate  of 
past  theories,  that  chemical  phenomena  must  be  ex- 
plained by  their  own  interrelations;  that  is,  must  be 
logically  arranged.  The  use  of  analogies  from  other 
fields  of  natural  science  has  indeed  often  led  to  supposi- 
tions which  for  the  moment  seem  satisfactory;  on  trial, 
however,  such  analogies  have  always  proved  themselves 
more  a  drawback  than  a  help,  since  they  hindered  the 
unbiased  comprehension  of  facts,  and  they  could  not  (or 
will  not  in  the  future)  be  cast  aside  without  a  great 
struggle  and  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  at  present,  to  prove  that  the 
several  provinces  of  quantitative  science  possess  in  a 
single  conception  both  the  principle  which  distinguishes 
them  and  that  common  principle  which  unites  them, 
namely,  the  conception  of  energy.  Mechanical  energy  is 
distinct  from  thermal;  similarly,  chemical  energy  is  dis- 
tinct from  electrical;  and  in  each  province  progress  can 
only  be  made  by  studying  the  various  properties  which 
the  form   of  energy   under  examination   possesses. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  laws  which  determine 
the  correlation  and  conservation  of  energy  constitute 
the  only  bond  which  unites  the  various  fields.  If  heat 
could  not  be  changed  into  mechanical  energy,  and  chem- 
ical into  electrical,  these  provinces  would  stand  distinct 
and  isolated  from  each  other;  and  neither  thermodyna- 
mics nor  electro-chemistry  vrould  be  possible.  This 
shows  that  progress  in  the  scientific  conception  of  chem- 
ical phenomena  depends  upon  primarily  determining  the 
several  properties  of  chemical  energy  as  such,  and  then 
its   relation   to   other   forms   of   energy;    this   done,    we 
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will  be  able  to  cope  in  a  seii'Utifio  mauutr  with  each 
chemionl  process,  no  matter  whether  it  leads  to  other 
chemical  changes  or  causes  the  appfnraiue  or  destruc- 
tion of  otlier  forms  of  cneryy. 

The  knowlodire  of  the  laws  of  chemical  energy  is  not 
only  si-iciilitically  but  also  practically  of  the  greatest 
interest.  All  energy  which  is  employed  in  aecomplish- 
ing  the  various  purposes  of  industry  is  ih'rived  from 
chemical  sources,  the  combustion  of  fuel.  Besides  each 
step  thijt  we  take,  every  wonl  that  we  speak,  in  fact 
every  thought  formulated  by  our  brain  leads  to  sources 
of  chemical  energy;  animals  and  plants  throughout  their 
whole  existence  arc  based  primarily  upon  chemical  en- 
ergy and  its  laws,  and  the  ultimate  problems  of  biology 
are  in  ever.v  respect  ehemieal. 

All  forms  of  energy  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
may  be  resolved  into  two  factors,  both  of  which  have 
definite  properties.  The  one,  which  we  call  intensity, 
determines  whether  the  energy  may  remain  at  rest,  or 
must  undergo  an  exchange.  Thus,  for  instanet\  the 
factor  of  intensity  for  heat  is  temperature,  since  we 
know  that  no  two  bodies  can  remain  at  rest  with  refer- 
ence to  their  heat  only  when  their  temperatures  are 
tqual.  The  second  factor  we  call  capacity;  it  determines 
how  much  energy  at  a  given  intensity  is  present  in  the 
object  under  consideration.  With  heat,  for  instance,  this 
is  called  heat  capacity. 

What  now  are  the  factors  of  chemical  energy?  If  we 
had  a  measure  for  its  factor  of  intensity,  as  the  ther- 
mometer is  the  measure  of  the  intensity  of  heat,  we 
would  be  able  to  determine  for  each  substance  with  I'ef- 
erence  to  another  whether  it  could  react  with  the  latter 
or  not.  just  as  the  thermometer  shows  us  whether  or  no 
heat  can  be  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another.  Our 
answer  is  that  this  question  has  not  be<'n  completely 
solved,  but  that  for  many  phenomena  we  already  possess 
a  chemometer,  as  we  might  call  the  instrument — in  anal- 
ogy to  the  thermometer. 

In  order,  however,  to  be  able  to  explain  the  theory  of 
the  chemometer,  the  factors  of  chemical  energy  must 
first  be  more  precisely  determined.  The  factor  of  capac- 
ity is  in  this  case  most  easily  discovered.  The  chemical 
energy  which  is  present  under  given  circumstances  is 
proportional  to  the  weight  or  mass  of  the  substances  in- 
volved. Hence  we  buy  and  sell  chemical  energy  accord- 
ing to  weight.  This  becomes  more  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing consideration:  When  we  buy  coal  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  carbon  present,  but  rather  the  chemical  energy, 
since  in  the  use  of  the  fuel  we  allow  the  carbon  to  es- 
cape quietly  through  the  chimney  as  carbon  dioxide 
without  making  any  effort  to  retain  it;  that,  however, 
which  we  husband  with  the  greatest  care  is  the  chemical 
energy  of  the  coal,  obtained  as  heat.  I  have  stated  with 
due  consideration  that  the  factor  of  capacity  of  chemical 
energy  is  proportional  to  the  mass;  yet  it  is  not  mass, 
Bince  this  conception  belongs  solely  to  mechanics.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  correct  to  say  "atomic  mass"  instead 
of  "atomic  weight";  since  in  this  case  the  degree  of 
chemical  capacit.v  is  concerned  which  is  proportioned  to 
both  weight  and  mass,  without  being  one  or  the  other. 

The  germ  "degree  of  intensity"  of  chemical  energy  has 
something  in  common  with  the  conception  which  has  be- 
come familiar  in  the  field  of  chemistry  under  the  term 
of  "chemical  affinity,"  and  more  to  denote  that  field  in 
which  a  more  accurate  knowledge  was  especiall.v  desir- 
able than  to  combine  by  such  a  word  sufficiently  definite 
ideas.  The  word  was  then  just  as  the  name  of  a 
future  street  stands  on  a  signboard  in  the  outskirts  of 
a  city,  in  a  waste  field:  tents  and  barracks  have  been 
erected  from  time  to  time  only  to  be  deserted  again; 
only  in  most  recent  times  solid  buildings  and  permanent 
settlements  have  found  a  place  on  this  site,  and  soon  a 
new  section  of  the  city  will  be  created  there,  whose  im- 
portance threatens  to  throw  the  older  portions  of  the 
city  in  the  shade. 


J.  Willard  Gibbs  called  the  degree  of  intensity  of 
chemical  energy  the  potential;  analogous  to  the  degree 
of  intensity  of  electrical  energy,  which  is  called  the  elec- 
trical potential.  So,  to  avoid  the  vagueness  of  the  term 
affinity,  we  will  make  use  of  the  term  chemical  potential, 
or  in  brief  potential. 

Now  it  follows  from  the  definition  of  the  degree  of  in- 
tensity, that  two  substances  with  like  potential  cannot 
act  on  each  other;  and,  conversely,  that  when  two  sub- 
stances act  on  each  other,  tlieir  potential  must  be  dif- 
ferent. 

The  general  law  which  can  be  regarded  as  expressive 
of  the  Second  Theorem  holds  also  for  the  chemical 
potential,  namely:  Two  potentials  which  individually  are 
equal  to  a  third  are  equal  to  each  other.  This  proposi- 
tion seems  quite  self-evident,  and,  therefore,  equally 
meaningless.  Yet  we  can  draw  from  it  conclusions  that 
are  very  far  reaching.  It  says  that  two  bodies  or  groups 
of  bodies  that  are  in  equilibrium  with  each  other  can 
mutually  replace  each  other  at  pU'asure  towards  a  third 
system  in  every  reaction  in  which  this  third  system  (to- 
wards which  equilibrium  has  been  established)  can  re- 
act. Thus  for  example,  every  soluble  body  can  be  re- 
placed bv  its  saturated  solution,  every  liquid  by  its  sat- 
urated vapor,  every  solid  body  at  its  fusing  point  by  the 
melted  bodv  without  causing  any  alteration  in  the  equil- 
ibrium deoending  upon  the  fnrmer.  Among  other  thmgs 
this  shows  that  while  the  heat  of  solution,  fusion,  and 
evaporation  change  the  evolution  of  heat  during  a  chem- 
ical process,  thev  do  not  affect  the  equilibrium,  ihe 
thermal  theory  of  affinity,  which  is  even  to-day  cham- 
pioned by  Berthelot  and  others,  is  by  this  circumstance 
proved  to  be  quite  untenable. 

It  is  natural  in  the  case  of  such  a  tai-reachmg  propo- 
sition to  require  proofs.  This  proof  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  perpetuum  mobile,  io 
have  a  perpetuum  mobile  it  is  not  necessary  to  create 
energv  from  nothing,  but  only  to  transform  potential 
energy  into  kinetic.  If  it  were,  for  instance,  possible  to 
transform  the  constant  heat  which  is  present  in  enor- 
mous quantities  in  the  ocean  into  work  which  then  could 
change  back  into  heat,  we  would  require  no  more  coal 
to  propel  our  steamships,  since  all  the  work  which  we 
required  for  their  propulsion  would  be  transformed  into 
heat  by  friction  and  could  return  to  the  ocean  m  un- 
changed amounts.  Such  a  perpetuum  mobile  will  be  in- 
stantly possible  when  two  substances  which  individually 
are  in  equilibrium  with  a  third  are  not  in  equilibrium 
with  each  other.  If  we  assume  that  a  substance,  A, 
when  in  contact  with  a  large  body,  B  (the  ocean),  as- 
sumes a  temperature  which  is  different  from  that  im- 
parted to  a  body,  B,  simultaneously  in  contact  and  equil- 
ibrium with  the  ocean,  we  would  cause  a  transmission  of 
heat  between  A  and  B  which  would  be  capable  of  driv- 
ing a  machine.  This  proof  is  equally  true  for  every  other 
form  of  equilibrium  and  every  form  of  energy,  and  thus 
we  also  prove  our  chemical  proposition. 

When  we  have  thus  recognized  the  conditions  under 
which  energy  is  in  equilibrium  or  at  rest,  we  can  directly 
reason  that  energy  cannot  be  at  rest  when  its  potentials 
are  different.  A  process  must  then  take  place  by  means 
of  which  they  become  equal.  This  is  the  most  common 
phenomenon  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  everything 
which  takes  place  is  based  in  the  last  instance  upon  an 
equalization  of  energies  of  different  potentials. 

Since,  however,  energy,  as  is  a  fact,  has  a  never  ceas- 
ing tendency  to  equalize  itself,  the  question  arises  why 
it  has  not  done  so  long  ago  during  the  many  thousands 
of  years  which  our  system  of  worlds  has  existed.  We 
continually  see  differences  of  potential  existing  in  na- 
ture—compressed air,  galvanic  elements;  all  these  con- 
tain stores  of  energy  which  are  ever  ready  to  act,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  unequal.  Likewise  the  fossil  fuels 
and  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  are  able  in  conjunction 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  bring  forth  large  amounts 
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of  energy  during  their  interaction,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  in  equilibrium.  Aside  from  the  tendency  for  equal- 
izntion.  which  is  peculiar  to  energy,  other  forces  are, 
therefore,  active  in  nature  which  hinder  or  detain  this 
and  an  accurate  understanding  of  these  natural  phenom- 
ena can  only  be  obtained  when  these  opposing  and  de- 
taining causes  are  known. 

For  mechanical  and  electrical  energy  such  hindrances 
can  be  easily  created.  A  spring  may  be  liept  wound  by 
a  weight;  two  electrically  charged  bodies,  which  tend 
to  approach  each  other,  can  be  kept  from  attaining  their 
equilibrium  by  the  dielectric  resistance  of  an  interposed 
medium.  All  these  hindrances,  however,  have  but  this 
explanation,  that  the  differences  of  energy  present  are 
compensated  by  the  use  of  other  energies,  so  that  their 
ctiualization  is  prevented;  at  the  same  time  we  can  prove 
that,  according  to  the  method  employed,  large  quantities 
of  one  form  of  energy  of  any  magnitude  can  be  com- 
pensated hy  small  quantities  of  another  form  of  energy, 
for  by  means  of  a  small  switch,  enormous  currents  of 
electricity  can  be  interrupted  and  closed  at  will. 

In  the  case  of  chemical  energy  we  are,  however,  very 
often  unable  to  prove  such  compensations  by  the  appli- 
cation of  other  energies.  When  a  piece  of  wood  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tendency  to  equalize  the  energy  present  if  com- 
bustion took  place  and  the  wood  combined  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  same  would  apply  to  organized 
bodies.  Our  body  consists  of  combustible  substances; 
and.  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  affinities  present, 
it  should  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  burn 
without  cessation.     AATiy  is  it  not  consumed? 

It  we  should  attempt  to  answer  this  question  we 
sliould  soon  become  entangled  in  inexplicable  contradic- 
tions. We  cannot  ask:  Why  is  our  body  not  consumed 
since  it  does  actually  burn.  It  continually  takes  up  oxy- 
gen and  gives  off  carbon  dioxide.  The  same  answer 
applies  to  other  chemical  phenomena.  A  stick  of  sul- 
phur exposed  to  the  air  seems  unchanged,  but  it  is 
only  apparently  so.  In  reality  it  is  oxidized;  slowly,  how- 
ever, and  so  slowly  that  we  could  not  notice  it  in  weeks 
or  months.  If  the  process  were,  however,  continued  for 
years  or  decades  of  years,  the  oxidation  could  be  meas- 
ured. The  rapidity  of  reaction  is  clearly  proportioned  to 
the  surface.  If  we  take  finely  powdered  sulphur,  flower 
or  milk  of  sulphur,  whose  total  surface  is  much  greater, 
we  can  prove  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  hours 
and  days. 

What  has  here  been  stated  for  a  few  cases  is  a  gen- 
eral truth.  In  every  case  where  different  substances 
which  could  act  upon  one  another  are  in  contact  without 
having,  practically  speaking,  any  apparent  action  upon 
each  other,  we  can  bring  the  requirements  of  the  teach- 
ings of  energy  into  unison  with  the  actual  conditions  by 
actually  ascribing  to  the  substances  an  action  which  is. 
however,  so  slow  that  it  lies  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
measurement. 

We  have  here  the  means  of  entering  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  and  mysterious  problems,  namely,  the 
search  after  the  chemical  activity  of  organized  bodies. 
For,  as  all  the  activity  of  organisms  depends  upon 
changes  in  their  chemical  energy,  all  knowedge  in  this 
case  depends  upon  a  correct  elucidation  of  the  character 
of  the  chemical  changes.  If  we  can  understand  how  the 
chemical  processes  of  combustion,  to  which  all  physiolog- 
ical sources  of  energy  finally  lead,  can  be  so  regulated 
that  they  are  able  at  an.v  moment  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  ever  changing  requirements  of  the  organism,  we 
have  taken  a  step  in  every  respect  most  important  in  the 
knowledge  of  life. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen. Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  can  preserve 
this  mixture  for  a  long  time  without  the  formation  of  a 
measurable  amount  of  water.  If,  however,  we  place  a 
piece  of  platinum  sponge  into  it,  the  formation  of  water 


immediately  begins;  and  it  is  as  suddenly  terminated 
when  we  remove  the  sponge.  The  platinum  sponge  has, 
moreover,  undergone  no  change,  and  is  able  to  exert  this 
action  for  an  unbounded  space  of  time. 

At  first  it  seems  as  it  we  had  here  the  first  propositiou 
of  our  later  natural  science;  to  rudely  dispute  "causa 
arguat  effectuum,"  since  we  have  here  a  cause  which 
can  bring  forth  large  and  extended  effects  at  pleasure 
without  becoming  exhausted.  If  we  ask,  however,  what 
this  proposition  means  by  cause  and  effect  we  fipd  it  to 
be  degrees  of  energy.  No  energy  of  any  kind  can  be 
created  without  the  consumption  of  an  equal  amount  of 
energy,  and  no  difference  in  the  potential  of  energies  can 
be  called  forth  without  the  simultaneous  disappearance 
of  equivalent  differences  in  the  potential  of  other  ener- 
gies. The  truth  of  these  propositions  is  not  cast  in 
doubt  by  the  experiment  with  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  since  the  heat  of  combustion  remains  the  same 
both  when  combination  is  effected  by  an  electric  spark 
and  when  it  is  brought  about  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture by  means  of  a  platinum  sponge.  While,  therefore. 
the  law  of  cause,  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  principle  of 
energy,  regulates  the  final  result  of  the  action  in  an 
unchangeable  manner,  the  time  during  which  this  action 
takes  place  remains  absolutely  independent  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  we  have  side  by  side  with  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  this  law  of  cause  the  freedom  with  reference  to 
the  time  during  which  it  exerts  its  influence.  Therefore 
we  see  that  all  possible  phenomena  which,  originating 
from  the  same  substances,  reach  the  same  products,  ar- 
rive at  these  with  a  very  different  rapidity.  The  object 
to  be  arrived  at  is  unchangeable;  whether  it  is,  however, 
to  be  accomplished  in  a  second  or  in  several  thousand 
years  is  a  circumstance  over  which  we  have  full  control. 

The  name  "catalytic  bodies"  has  been  given  to  sub- 
stances which  cause  chemical  reactions  without  experi- 
encing any  change  themselves.  We  will  now  change  this 
definition  so  as  to  read  thus:  Catalytic  substances  are 
those  which  modify  the  rapidity  of  a  definite  chemical 
reaction  without  changing  their  own  content  of  energy. 
To  place  a  catalytic  substance  into  the  reacting  bodies, 
and  to  remove  it,  requires  theoretically  no  work.  This 
proves  that  within  the  strict  province  of  the  law  of 
energy  there  still  remains  room  for  the  greatest  varia- 
tion in  the  temporal  extent  of  the  phenomena. 

This  peculiar  circumstance  has  its  foundation  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  expression  of  most  degrees  of  energy 
time  is  not  mentioned,  and  that,  therefore,  the  equation 
of  energy  does  not  determine  the  extent  of  time  involved 
in  the  phenomena. 

One  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  kinetic  energy 
which  depends  upon  the  rapidity.  What  has  been  stated 
above  does  not,  therefore,  apply  to  this  form  of  energy. 
Upon  what  the  action  of  catalytic  substances  depends  is 
still  a  mystery,  the  solution  of  which  is  the  more  diflj- 
cult,  since  it  can  only  be  explained  by  means  of  new 
principles,  which  are  beyond  the  law  of  energy.  At  pres- 
ent we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
a  fact,  and  must  seek  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  involved.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made; 
from  a  large  number  of  various  investigations  it  has  been 
found  that  many  chemical  reactions,  which  usually  take 
place  very  slowly,  are  hastened  by  the  presence  of  free 
acids:  or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  modern  the- 
ories, by  the  presence  of  free  hydrogen-ions,  and  that 
this  action  is  proportioned  to  the  concentration  of  the 
latter.  The  greatest  variety  of  phenomena  have  been 
examined  in  this  respect,  partly  by  me,  partly  by  my 
pupils,  and  I  have,  as  yet,  found  no  case  where  this  state- 
ment did  not  apply.  Free  hydrogen-ions  are,  therefore, 
without  doubt  exceedingly  active  catalysators  of  a  gen- 
eral character. 

At  the  same  time  numberless  specific  catalysators  ex- 
ist which  act  only  upon  certain  phenomena.  These  are 
the   ferments,    organized   and   unorganized.     These  also 
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aiL"  uiialilL-  to  Jo  more  thau  to  chauge  the  rapidity  of  cer- 
laiu  reactions  iii  one  or  the  otlier  rcsi)ecl,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  explain  their  action  must  be  based  upon  this 
their  sdle  property.  The  laws  whieli  they  obey  seem  to 
be  of  an  extremely  complicated  nalnre,  especially  with 
the  more  complex  constituted  ferments;  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  tliat  they  undergo  a  ehange  themselves 
while  inliuencing  a  certain  chemical  r<'actiou. 

1  need  not  show  in  an  extended  manner  that  the  won- 
derful action  of  living  organisms  can  be  traced  to  a  reg- 
ular inii)ulse  upon  the  chemical  processes  which  take 
place  among  their  constituents  in  accordance  with  gen- 
eral chemical  laws,  and  that  these  again  may  be  traced 
to  the  action  of  catalytic  substances.  If  the  rapidity  of 
reaction  in  a  muscle  is  hastened,  which  may  be  reg- 
ulated from  a  central  organ,  this  muscle  will  accomplish 
a  corresponding  amount  of  work.  When,  however,  the 
supply  of  energy  is  exhausted,  the  influence  of  a  cataly- 
.sator  cannot  force  it  to  any  further  manifestations.  The 
same  is  true  for  all  other  activities  of  organisms. 

I  cannot  assume  to  have  made  clear  the  mystery  of 
life  in  the  previous  pages,  but  I  believe  I  have  solved  a 
more  apparent  problem,  namely,  to  show  that  the  science 
which  is  seemingly  abstract  and  foreign  to  actual  life, 
and  which  has  developed  during  the  last  years  under 
the  name  of  physical  chemistry,  is  a  science  of  the  high- 
est real  importance.  If  it  will  be  possible  for  this  sci- 
ence to  throw  light  upon  that  most  ditiicult  of  all  the 
problems  of  nature,  the  mystery  of  life,  how  much  easier 
will  it  be  to  explain  by  means  of  the  new  principles  the 
by  far  much  easier  problems  of  technical  chemistry 
which  have  not  been  solved  so  far.  It  is  quite  natural 
and  .self-implied,  but  we  must  nevertheless  repeat  again 
and  again  that  "Tlie  more  perfect  the  theoretical  evolu- 
tion of  the  sciences  l)ecomes.  the  greater  will  be  the 
scope  of  their  explanations  and  at  the  same  time  the 
greater  their  practical  importance." 


PETROLEUM  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS ;  THEIR  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL  USES. 

'J'he  earlier  history  of  petroleum,  and  of  the  solid 
"bitumen"  produced  b.v  its  spontaneous  evaporatiou  and 
oxiilation  as  it  oozes  from  the  strata  containing  it,  refers 
almost  entirely  to  the  medicinal  use  to  which  it  was  put. 
The  value  of  petroleum  as  an  illuminant  and  heating 
agent  was  more  or  less  known,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  overshadowed  by  its  curative  powers  as 
an  ointment  for  wounds  and  skin  diseases,  and,  to  a 
slight  extent,  as  a  medicine  for  internal  use.  (Pharm. 
.Journal.) 

Writing  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Marco 
Polo  (see  "The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  The  Venetian," 
I.undon,  1871)  stated  that  the  oil  of  Baku  was  "used  to 
anoint  camels  that  have  the  mange,"  and  that  "people 
came  vast  distances  to  fetch  it,"  and  Jonas  Hanway,  in 
his  "Historical  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over  the 
Caspian  Sea"  (London,  1754).  stated  that  the  Russians 
drank  the  thinner  petroleum  as  a  cordial  and  medicine. 
The  solid  latumen  found  floating  on  the  Red  Sea  was 
early  esteemed  for  medicinal  use.  Diodorus,  a  contem- 
porary of  .Tuluis  Ca'sar.  stated  that  it  was  employed  in 
Egypt  for  embalming  purposes,  and  in  the  "Complete 
Chymical  Dispensatory"  of  Dr.  John  Schroder  (see  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Rowland,  16ti9),  we  are  told  that  the 
"Jewish  is  the  best  that  comes  from  the  Mare 
M.irtuum." 

.Vmong  the  liquid  varieties  of  petroleum  employed 
before  the  present  century,  the  almost  colorless  variety 
employed  in  Persia  was  most  esteemed,  and  Boerhaave 
(Shaw"s  Translation.  1753)  states  that  the  "oleum 
terrse"  of  India  was  in  his  time  so  scarce  as  to  be  "kept 
by  the  Princes  of  Asia  for  their  own  use." 

In  Bavaria,  the  petroleum  from  the  Tegern  Sea  was 
used  as  earl.v  as  1436  as  an  ointment,  under  the  name 
"St.   Quirinus"   oil."   while   in   Italy,   the  oil  of   Modenii 


was  similarly  employed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
I'ennsylvania  and  New  York,  petroleum  was  formerly 
used  by  the  Indians  as  "Seneca  Oil,"  and  about  the  year 
1849,  "American  Oil,"  obtained  by  roughly  distilling 
petroleum,  was  sold  by  S.  M.  Kier,  of  Tarentum,  on  a 
large  scale,  for  external  application.  It  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Kier's  operations  were  to  a  great  extent  the  cause 
of  the  earliest  attempts  at  the  drilling  of  artesian  wells 
for  petroleum. 

In  England,  petroleum,  under  such  various  names  as 
petroleum,  naphtha,  bitumen,  oleum  terraie,  earth  bal- 
sam, pisselaeum,  pissasphaltum,  mumia,  etc.,  was  used 
quite  as  extensively  as  in  other  countries,  but  the  price 
of  the  colorless  and  light  colored  oil  was  .so  great  that 
the  bulk  of  that  used  is  stated  in  James'  "Medical  Dic- 
tionary" tl745),  and  in  Neumann's  "Chemistry"  (1759)  to 
have  been  fictitious.  Among  the  most  approved  varieties 
used  were  the  light  oil  obtained  from  the  East,  mainly 
from  Persia,  the  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  "tar" 
tor  asphalte)  of  Barbadoes,  but  an  oil  obtained  by  distill- 
ing a  sandstone  saturated  with  petroleum,  which  occurred 
at  Pitchford  in  Shropshire,  was  largely  sold  as  "Betton's 
British  Oil"  (Rees'  "Encyclopedia,"  1S19,  article  Bitu- 
men i. 

The  purification  of  petroleum  by  distillation  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  early  pharmacists,  but  the  product  ap- 
pears to  have  been  usually  regarded  as  little  better  than 
an  artificial  petroleum,  and  was  only  salable  as  un- 
treated crude  petroleum. 

Crude  petroleum  varies  from  an  almost  colorless, 
highly  mobile  liquid,  to  a  green,  brown,  or  almost  black 
oil,  as  viscous  as  treacle.  Its  composition  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  strata  from  which  it  is  obtained,  but  it  is 
mainly  composed  of  hydrocarbons,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  bodies  containing  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
and  in  some  cases  traces  of  arsenic,  phosphorus,  etc. 
The  American  oil  consists  mainly  of  the  saturated  hy- 
drocarbons belonging  to  the  methane  or  paraffin  group, 
but  that  of  Russia,  which  is  obtained  from  geologically 
newer  strata,  is  principally  composed  of  members  of  the 
naphthene  group  which,  while  isomeric  with  the  olefines 
and  very  similar  in  properties  to  the  paratBus,  belong  to 
the  benzene  group,  and  are  therefore  entirely  different  iu 
chemical  composition.  It  is  to  this  peculiarity  that  the 
difference  in  the  properties  of  the  distillates  from  the 
Russian  and  American  oils  is  attributable. 

The  various  products  now  obtained  from  crude  petro- 
leum are  said  to  amount  to  as  many  as  two  hundred, 
but  these  are  mainly  varieties  of  the  mixtures  of  hydro- 
carbons which  are  known  in  commerce  as  naphtha,  ben- 
zoliue,  kerosene,  lubricating  oils,  paraffin  and  vaselin. 
In  order  to  obtain  these  in  a  state  of  purity,  they  are 
first  separated  from  the  crude  oil  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion, followed  by  a  system  of  chemical  purification  by 
which  all  coloring  matters  and  ill-smelling  substances 
are  separated. 

Petroleum  naphtha  and  the  still  lighter  distillate 
known  as  gasoline,  are  used  as  solvents  as  a  means  for 
purifying  various  pharmaceutical  and  other  products, 
and,  like  benzoline,  for  cleaning  fabrics. 

Considerable  quantities  of  colorless  and  odorless  oil 
intermediate  between  kerosene  and  lubricating  oil,  are 
now  prepared  in  Russia  under  the  names  "pei;- 
fumery  oil"  and  "mixing  oil."  For  this  purpose,  the 
higher-boiling  fraction  from  what  is  known  as  "Solar 
oil,"  is  freed  from  water  by  blowing  a  current  of  air 
through  it  at  a  temperature  of  70''  C  until  perfectly 
bright  and  clear,  and  is  then  treated  with  ordinary 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  with  Nordhausen  acid 
with  constant  agitation.  After  the  evolution  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  impurities 
in  the  oil,  has  ceased,  the  acid  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
is  drawn  off,  and  the  oil  is  washed  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  and  finally  with  warm  water. 

As    described    by    Rossmiissler    ("Die    Petroleum    a;nl 
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Schniioiolfalirikntioii,"  1803,  p.  78),  "perfiimory  oil"'  has 
a  spccilic  gnivily  of  o.S(K)  to  0.885,  aii<l  does  not  bccomi' 
yellow  or  ileposit  any  impnrity  after  exposure  to  light. 
It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  perfumes,  and  is 
known  in  the  ticrman  Pharmacopa'ia  as  "paral9niim 
liquidum." 

"Mixing  oil,"  whieh  is  largely  used  as  an  adulterant 
of  other  oils,  is  usually  of  a  yellow  color,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  0.80U,  and  nol  umrc  than 
0.885. 

The  principal  pharmaceutical  uses  of  petroK'uni  prod- 
ucts are,  however,  confined  to  the  varieties  of  paraflin 
wax,  ozokerite,  and  vaseline.  I'araUln  wax  is  olitained 
mainly  from  the  higher-boiling  fractions  obtained  during 
the  distillation  of  American  petroleum  and  Scotch  shale- 
oil,  and  to  a  less  extent,  of  Indian  petroleum.  Russian 
petroleum  yields  practically  no  paralHn,  and  although 
large  quantities  are  obtained  in  Galicia,  the  product 
from  that  country  is  usually  known  as  ozokerite. 

For  use  in  the  manufacture  of  poiuadcs,  etc.,  the 
softer  paraflin  wax  is  preferred,  the  purer  form  which 
is  obtained  by  pressing  the  soft  wax  at  low  temperatures 
being  too  hard  for  this  purpose,  although  largely  em- 
idoyed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  better  class  of  candles, 
for  the  adulteration  of  beeswax,  etc.,  as  a  preservative 
coating  for  eggs,  and  for  a  large  number  of  other  pur- 
poses. A  common  paraffin  wax  obtained  as  a  bye-prod- 
uct in  the  manufacture  of  lubricating  oils  in  America,  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  "chewing  gum,"  while  a  yellow 
wax  obtained  from  Oalician  ozokerite,  and  known  as 
"yellow  ozokeriue,"  is  used  on  the  Continent  as  soft 
liaraffin  wax  is  used  in  this  country  and  in  America,  in 
the  compounding  of  ointments  and  pomades.  Like  vase- 
line, paraflin  and  ozokerite  (which  is  chemically  identical 
with,  and  physically  but  little  different  from  paraffin 
wax)  are  found  to  possess  far  greater  permanenc.v  than 
lard,  and  their  absolute  freedom  from  any  tendency  to 
become  rancid  is  rapidly  leading  to  their  universal  use 
as  a  medium  for  the  preparation  of  ointments. 

The  "yellow  ozokerine,"  mentioned  above,  is  largely 
purified  by  means  of  Xordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
colorless  product  obtained  is  employed  by  French  per- 
fumers in  the  process  of  "enfleurage,"  i.  e.,  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  scents  from  flowers,  etc.  Vaseline  is  obtained 
mainly  from  American  oil,  but  is  also  produced  from 
Galician,  Russian  and  German  oils.  That  from  the 
three  latter  countries,  though  practically  the  same  as 
from  America,  is  frequently  known  as  "ceresinc,"  or 
"cerasin."     Although   vaseline    was    first    obtained     in 

America  by  the  Chesebrough  Coiupany.  it  is  to  the 
Germans  that  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge 
as  to  its  composition,  Engler  and  Bohm  (Dingler's  poly- 
technisehes  Journal,  v.  262.  p.  468)  having  devoted  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject. 

The  method  of  preparation  employed  in  America  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  secret  one,  but  is  said  to  consist  in  the 
distillation  of  selected  crude  petroleum  in  vacuum  stills, 
and  the  filtration  of  the  residual  pasty  mass  through 
animal  charcoal.  In  the  Old  World  the  treatment  is 
very  similar,  but  considerable  quantities  of  an  "artificial" 
vaseline  are  also  prepared  by  admixture  of  solid  paraffin 
with  highly  viscous  paraffin  oil.  This  material  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  preferred,  especially  when  fluidity  at  a 
moderature  temperature  is  required,  and  is  included  in 
the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  is  not  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, and  shows  a  granular  structure  and  a  tendency 
to  separate  into  solid  paraffin  and  oil. 

Vaseline  consists  of  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  hy- 
drocarbons, the  former  of  which  are  entirely  without 
crystalline  structure,  a  feature  to  whieh  the  valuable 
properties  of  vaseline  are  largely  due.  Like  paraffin 
wax,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  saturated  hydrocar- 
bons, the  small  quantity  of  oxygen-containing  com- 
pounds being  almost  negligible.  Vaseline  absorbs  a 
small  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  its  value  for 


pharmaceutical  purposes  does  not  appear  to  be  reduced 
thereby.  The  so-called  "solidified  petroleum,"  which  Is 
employeil  to  a  slight  extent  as  fuel,  for  laundry  use  and 
as  a  lubricant,  is  usually  prepared  by  incori>oraling 
liquid  petroleum  with  soaps,  or  by  saponifying  fats  in 
admixture  with  petroleum.  It  is,  however,  of  little  com- 
mercial importance,  and  of  still  less  to  the  pharmacist. 

Dr.  Squire  has  recently  described  in  the  .Tournal  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (1889.  p.  441)  an  in- 
teresting process  in  which  petroleum  is  employed  f(u-  the 
purification  of  crude  alcohol.  This  process,  which  not 
only  removes  the  fusel  oil,  but  also  the  ill-smelling  prod- 
ucts contained  in  the  comiuon  spirit  obtained  from 
molasses,  etc.,  appears  to  be  due  to  Parsons,  of  New 
York,  who  in  1809  patented  the  use  of  paraflin  wax  for 
the  purpose.  The  wax  was  dissolved  in  the  hot  alcohol, 
which  was  then  diiuted  to  50  per  cent,  strength,  whereby 
the  paraffin  was  precipitated  with  the  fusel  oil,  etc.  The 
method  now  in  use  is  that  of  RnUin  and  Bang,  and  con- 
sists in  replacing  the  wax  by  liquid  petroleum  having  a 
boiling  point  of  about  140°  C. 


Fft\RMA€Y 


MANXITE. — A  white  powder,  claimed  by  the  import- 
ers to  be  exempt  from  duty  as  "manna,"  does  not  re- 
semble any  of  the  varieties  named  by  the  dispensatories, 
but.  to  quote  the  ofhcial  decision  of  the  General  Ap- 
praiser, it  is  "obtained  by  dissolving  flake  manna  in 
water  and  subsequent  processes  of  precipitation,  filtra- 
tion and  treatment  with  subacetate  of  lead,  acids  and 
alcohol." 


ETCHING  LIQUID  FOR  STEEL.— Mix  1  ounce 
copper  sulphate,  %  ounce  alum,  '/i  dram  common  salt 
reduced  to  powder,  with  4  ounces  of  vinegar,  and  20 
drops  of  nitric  acid  (.Jewelers'  Circular).  This  liquid  may 
be  used  either  for  eating  deeply  into  the  metal  or  for 
imparting  a  beautiful  frosted  appearance  to  the  surface, 
according  to  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  act.  Cover  the 
parts  you  wish  to  protect  from  its  influence  with  bees- 
wax, tallow,  or  some  similar  substance. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  PYROXYLIN.— In  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  a  hearing 
where  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  charged  upon  certain  kinds 
of  collodion  is  questioned,  is  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
term  "collodion."  which  is  defined  by  lexicographers  as 
"a  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether."  is  a  liquid  solution 
of  pyroxylin,  and  that  the  term  "compounds  of  pyroxy- 
lin" is  generally  used  to  denote  a  solid  collodion,  which 
is  the  residue  after  the  liquid  solvents  have  been  evap- 
orated. 


SIRUP  OF  CANE  JUICE.— In  reviewing  a  case 
where  protest  was  made  against  the  decision  of  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  this  port  as  to  the  rate  and 
amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  cane  sirup  (22 
bocoyes  miel  cana),  the  General  Appraiser  commented 
on  the  fact  that  the  chemist's  second  report  was  ap- 
parently contradictory  of  the  first,  the  latter  analysis  b<'ing 
made  some  six  months  before  the  second  report.  The 
first  report  of  the  chemist  was  accepted,  as  it  was  made 
soon  after  the  importation  upon  samples  carefully  drawn 
and  mixed.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  samples  of 
molasses  or  sirup  which  have  been  kept  any  length  of 
time.  Deterioration  through  the  inversion  of  the  sugar 
content  is  almost  always  the  result  of  destructive  chem- 
ical forces  ever  present  in  all  sweet  solutions,  unless 
they   are   fortified   with   antiseptics. 
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TESTING  FOR  COAL  TAU  COLORS  IN  WIIITI-: 
WINES,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
THESE  COLttRS  AND  CARAMEL.— A.  d'Aguiar  ami 
W.  da  Silva  (Comiucs  Rend.  1807,  Vd-l  (Si,  408  to  41(i; 
.Jour.  Soc.  Cliein.  Ind.l.  do  not  agree  with  tlie  results 
recently  published  by  JIagalhaes,  and  they  find  that  car- 
amel,  when  added  to  a  wine,  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  coal  tar  colors.  The  wine  is  rendered  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  is  then  shaken  up  with 
amyl  alcohol.  The  color  taken  up  by  the  latter  is  noted, 
and  also  a  dye  trial  is  made  with  a  little  silk.  The  amyl 
alcohol  becomes  but  faintly  colored  if  caramel  only  is 
present,  and  the  fi.xation  of  the  latter  by  silk  is  also  very 
feeble.  In  the  case  of  wines  to  which  coal  tar  colors 
have  l>een  added,  the  silk  generally  becomes  distinctly 
dyed,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  coloring  mat- 
ter (e.  g.,  chrysoidine,  amido-azobenzenel  can  be  identified 
by  other  reactions. 


HEAT-INDICATING  PAINT.— "At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  (London)  Physical  Society,"  says  Industries  and 
Iron  (Lit.  Digest),  "Dr.  Thompson  exhibited  specimens 
of  a  heat-indicating  paint  composed  of  a  double  iodide 
of  copper  and  mercury,  originally  discovered  twenty 
years  ago  by  a  German  physicist.  At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures the  paint  is  red,  but  when  heated  to  97°  C.  (20G° 
F.)  it  turns  black.  Paper  painted  with  this  composition 
and  warmed  at  a  stove,  exhibits  the  change  in  a  few 
seconds.  A  yellow  double  iodide  of  silver  and  mercury 
is  even  more  sensitive  to  heat;  changing  from  yellow  t5 
dark  red  at  a  temperature  of  45°  C.  (113°  P.).  Many 
suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
utility  of  such  a  paint;  for  instance,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  used  on  machine  bearings  to 
give  warnings  of  their  heating,  but  we  opine  that  the 
costliness  of  the  material  would  in  a  great  degree  pre- 
vent its  adoption  either  for  this  or  any  other  of  the 
numerous  purposes  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be  well 
applied." 

FORMALDEHYDE  AS  NORMAL  PRODUCT  IN 
BEER.  WINE  AND  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS.-Farn- 
Bteiner  found  that  when  beer  or  wine  are  distilled  off 
the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  the  distillate  can  be  de- 
termined by  means  of  the  reaction  given  below  (For- 
schungsber.  f.  Lebensmittel.)  though  no  addition  of  for- 
maldehyde has  been  made.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  be  very  careful  in  judging  a  beer  or  wine  in  re- 
gard to  the  addition  of  formaldehyde,  especially  when 
but  slight  reactions  are  obtained.  For  detecting  very 
small  quantities  of  formaldehyde  we  proceed  as  follows: 
Five  cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate  are  mixed  with 
1-10  cubic  centimeter  of  a  1  per  cent,  peptone  solution, 
and.  from  the  top.  without  touching  the  sides  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. 2  cubic  centimeters  of  a  90  to  94  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid  are  added,  which  contain  5  drops  of  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  to  every  1(X)  cubic  cen- 
timeters. The  substances  are  now  mixed  quickly,  heated 
to  boiling  in  10  seconds,  while  continuously  shaking,  and 
the  coloration  is  then  observed  after  a  lapse  of  one  hour. 
In  the  presence  of  0.01  to  0.05  milligrammes  formalde- 
hyde in  100  cc.  of  the  distillate  some  blue  violet  colora- 
tion still  appear.  If  the  amount  of  alcohol  present  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  cent.,  the  reaction  is  injured. 


TINCTURED  SUGAR.— In  an  opinion  recently  ren- 
dered General  Appraiser  Wilkinson,  New  York,  says 
that  the  tariffs  of  1874,  1883.  1890  and  1894  contained 
a  provision  for  tinctured  sugar,  but  inquiry  in  various 
directions  failed  to  disclose  any  trade  meaning  of  that 
term,  and,  therefore,  its  construction  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  dictionary  definition  and  popular  understand- 
ing. After  quoting  these  definitions  as  given  by  the 
various  lexicographers,  the  General  Appraiser  proceeds 


til  apply  them  in  the  decision  of  a  case  where  the  import- 
ers protested  against  the  decision  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  the  merchandise  imported  being  German  re- 
tined  sugar  of  a  high  grade,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony, "it  was  tinctured  with  vanilla  crystals  at  the 
rale  of  one  ounce  of  the  latter  to  two  tons  of  sugar." 
Tlie  sugar  was  assessed  for  duty  at  40  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, with  additional  duties  of  V6  «n<l  1-^0  "'"t  I"-'"" 
pound  by  the  Collector,  the  importers,  however,  claiming 
it  to  be  dutiable  as  tinctured  sugar  at  33  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  The  evidence  adduced  failed  to  show  that  the 
merchandise  was  tinctured,  and  to  quote  the  opinion  of 
the  Appraiser,  "one  ounce  of  vanilla  (vanilla  crystals) 
does  not  possess  sufficient  virtue  to  bring  two  tons  of 
sugar  within  the  lower  tariff  rate."  The  protest  of  the 
importers  overruled. 


THE  USES  OF  FRUIT.— Of  all  the  classes  of  Na- 
ture's edible  productions,  that  of  fruit  is  most  pleasing 
to  the  senses.  That  fruit  alone  will  not  sustain  life  for 
a  prolonged  period  is  true,  but  that  the  organic  salts 
and  acids  of  fruit  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  oi 
perfect  health  is  equally  correct.  Prof.  A.  R.  Elliott 
(Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  Sci.  Am.)  summarizes 
the  uses  of  fruit  as  follows: 

1.  To  furnish  a  variety  to  the  diet. 

2.  To  relieve  thirst  and  introduce  water  into  the 
system. 

3.  To  furnish  nutriment. 

4.  To  supply  organic  salts  essential  to  proper  nutrition. 

5.  To  stimulate  the  kidneys,  increase  the  flow  of  urine 
and  lower  its  acidity. 

6.  To  act  as  laxatives. 

7.  To  stimulate  and  improve  appetite  and  digestion. 
S.  To  act  as  antiscorbutics. 

Concerning  the  mode  of  preparation,  ripe  fruits  as  a 
rule  do  not  need  to  be  cooked,  and  are  much  more  pal- 
atable and  equally  nutritious  in  the  uncooked  state. 
The  proper  time  to  eat  fruit  is  either  at  the  beginning  of 
a  meal  or  between  meals,  when  they  aid  digestion  and 
exert  the  greater  laxative  effect.  Taken  at  the  comple- 
tion of  a  meal,  they  dilute  the  gastric  juice  and  tend  to 
embarrass  digestion. 


MENTHOL  CHLOROFORM  FOR  COLDS.— 
Wiinsche  (Therapeutische  Monatshefte)  says  that  men- 
thol dissolved  in  chloroform  is  the  most  efficacious  of  all 
remedies.  A  solution  of  one  or  two  parts  of  menthol  in 
twenty  parts  of  chloroform  will  not  only  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  cold  in  its  initial  stage,  but  it  is  also  an 
excellent  influenza  prophylactic.  From  four  to  six  drops 
of  the  solution  should  be  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  quickly  rubbed  between  the  hands,  the  two  hands, 
tightly  pressed  together,  placed  before  the  face,  and  the 
remedy  energetically  inhaled  alternately  through  the  nose 
and  mouth.  It  will  be  immediately  noticed  that  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  solution  thoroughly  impregnate 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth  and  throat, 
and  even  penetrate  deep  down  in  the  air  passages.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  inhalations  the  sweetish  chloro- 
form vapor  predominates.  After,  however,  only  menthol 
in  attenuated  condition  is  inhaled,  odor  and  feeling  re- 
maining apparent  for  some  time  after  the  inhalation. 
As  a  rule,  the  first  inhalation  suffices  to  cure  the  severest 
tendency  to  sneezing,  and  often  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  cold  altogether.  Two  further  applications  of  the 
remedy  in  the  course  of  the  day  suffice  to  suppress  the 
attack  completely.  The  first  inhalation  at  first  slightly 
increases  the  flow  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose;  aftemard,  however,  this  symptom  diminishes 
quickly.  Pains  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx  may  be 
quickly  eased  and  often  entirely  relieved  by  the  remedy. 
— Med.  Age. 
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THE  BOY  IN  PHARMACY.* 

By  RUDOLPH  F.  RUPPII-ER,  Ph.  G.,  Covington,  Ky. 

//. 

TRAININa  OF  THE  BOV. 

Wc  will  now  supiiosc,  for  the  puipose  of  expediting  as 
much  as  possihle  the  entry  of  the  right  kind  of  boy  into 
pharniai-.v.  that  the  boy  who,  unbeknown  perhaps  to  the 
bald-headed  gentlenian  with  golil-rimmed  spectacles,  had 
been  gazing,  at  some  more  or  less  previous  date,  through 
the  windows  of  his  apothecary  shop,  and  longing  to  be 
one  of  the  active  figures  in  it.  eventually,  when  the  occa- 
sion has  presented  itself,  applies  for  a  "job,"  with  those 
feelings  of  terror  which  only  the  juvenile  mind  can  con- 
jure up  while  passing  through  this  ordeal.  The  upshot 
of  his  interview  with  the  "boss"  can  be  read  in  his 
beaming  countenance  as  he  emerges  from  the  sanctum. 
He  has  the  job.  Poor  boy!  Your  hide  will  become  some- 
what thickened  before  you  reach  a  much  later  stage  in 
your  progress! 

Does  the  bald-headed  gentleman  with  the  gold-rimnied 
spectacles  know  what  is  required  of  himself  and  what 
to  do  with  the  boy?  What  are  the  duties  of  the  boy. 
and  what  share  of  the  general  work  in  a  drug  store  is  the 
boy  to  take  up  to  further  the  interests  of  the  business? 
Let  us  examine  this  question  minutely. 

Let  the  boy  have  a  system  in  everything  he  is  called 
upon  to  do.  With  discipline  as  his  watchword,  he  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  successful  financial  conduct  of  a 
future  pharmacy,  as  well  as  acquires  habits  which  event- 
ually make  him  a  professional  success.  Let  him  begin 
his  most  trivial  and  menial  work  with  discipline.  Dis- 
cipline begets  perseverance,  and  perseverance  is  the  fore- 
runner of  success.  The  requirements  of  a  boy  are  not 
the  same  in  all  stores,  and  his  duties  can  be  altered  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  various  needs  in  different  phar- 
macies: but  discipline  should  be  a  law,  as  it  is  undeniably 
an  advantage,  in  every  store.  I  have  found  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  write  out  a  schedule  of  work  in  the  order  in 
which  it  should  be  done,  and  then  to  insist  on  its  being 
done  just  so.  until  it  became  a  habit  with  the  apprentice. 
Let  it  be  his  first  lesson.  It  is  net  an  easy  matter  to 
break  off  a  habit. 

When  an  employer  excuses  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  apprentice  by  saying  that  "he  is  only  a  boy, 
and  much'  cannot  be  expected  of  him,"  and  then  shoves 
the  neglected  and  menial  dut.v  upon  a  graduate  in  phar- 
macy in  his  employment,  he  not  onl.v  shows  a  want  of 
discipline  but  pays  high  for  such  services  by  compelling 
a  neglect  of  those  higher  duties  and  responsibilities  for 
which  the  clerk  is  paid,  as  well  as  lowering  the  dignity 
of  his  profession.  The  public  think  little  of  the  profes- 
sional qualifications  of  a  clerk  who  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  employed  as  a  porter  and  general  factotum, 
and  then  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  filling  their 
prescriptions.  The  duties  of  a  drug  store  boy  are  not 
proportionately  as  arduous  as  those  of  a  full-tledged 
clerk.  In  fact,  he  is  a  dull  boy  who  cannot  go  through 
the  routine  of  his  work,  which  consists  ordinarily  and 
mainly  of  sweeping  out,  dusting,  cleaning  spittoons, 
cases,  mirrors  and  mortars,  and  running  errands.  How 
often  are  these  duties  permitted  to  be  neglected  system- 
atically by  the  "boss" — the  only  systematic  thing  about 
him,  perhaps — and  as  systematically  neglected  by  the 
boy. 

A  fastidious  gentleman  in  broadcloth  who  unthinking- 
ly leans  on  a  showcase  and  then  finds  that  his  sleeves 
have  served  the  purpose  of  a  dusting  rag;  or  one  who 
calls  for  a  cigar  and  is  then  compelled  to  ask  for  a  light 
because  the  cigar  lamp  is  out;  or  a  lady  who  lays  a 
valuable  book  upon  a  sloppy  soda  counter  or  soils  her 
gloves  or  hands  upon  a  dirty  holder — none  of  these  al- 
low their  prescriptions  to  be  drawn  by  any  irresistible 
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attraction  toward  the  unseen  mystical  operations  going 
on  behind  the  prescription  counter,  nor  do  they  find  any 
special  inducements  to  come  back  again  out  of  their  way 
to  the  same  store  to  meet  with  like  accidents.  These 
are  mere  instances  of  a  boy's  neglect  of  duty.  Tobacco- 
bespattered  spittoons  and  tly-speeked  mirrors  are  others. 
No  pharmacist  of  sense  or  experience  in  this  connection 
can  think  it  reasonable  to  impose  these  duties  upon  the 
man  who  fills  his  place  during  his  absence,  nor  will  any 
clerk  of  sense  or  self-respect  assume  these  duties  when 
the  cau.se  for  them  can  be  removed  by  a  proper  disci- 
plining of  the  drug  store  boy.  This  may  be  done  with 
kindness,  but  all  insubordination  and  insolence  in  con- 
nection with  prescribed  rules  should  be  dealt  with  se- 
verely. 

A  general  synopsis  of  rules  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  As  regards  cleaning,  a  regular  routine  of  work  to  be 
done  daily  and  in  an  invariable  order,  to  prevent  an  over- 
sight. 

2.  Special  days  for  special  work. 

3.  A  set  time  for  study  and  recreation. 

4.  All  of  these  duties,  when  interrupted  by  errands  or 
such  waiting  on  customers  as  the  boy  can  do,  to  be 
taken  up  again  as  soon  as  the  duty  which  caused  the 
interruption  has  been  dispatched. 

The  disorder  and  lack  of  harmony  which  manifest 
themselves  in  multifarious  manners  and  ways  in  some 
drug  stores  can  be  traced  to  a  negligent  boy  and  a  lenient 
proprietor,  the  boy  being  the  disturbing  element  and  the 
proprietor  the  cause  of  it.  Those  coming  from  the  sick 
bed  of  one  whom  the.v  love,  or  persons  who  are  them- 
selves sick,  are  especially  sensitive  to  such  want  of  har- 
mony and  order.  Customers  less  susceptible  to  external 
influences  are  likely  to  become  more  forcibly  aware  of 
the  kind  of  management,  or  rather  mismanagement,  the 
store  is  under  before  they  have  fairly  entered  it,  by  jolt- 
ing themselves  in  a  stumble  over  a  carelessly  placed  rug 
or  door  mat,  while  the  boy  is  permitted  officiously  to 
harangue  some  casual  visitors  about  topics  of  which  he 
shows  a  disgustingly  small  and  crude  knowledge  or  un- 
derstanding. 

An  Episode. 

The  writer,  on  one  of  his  days  o£E.  had  stumbled  into 
precisely  such  a  drug  store,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
his  brother  pharmacists  to  record  no  more  than  a  half- 
hour's  experience.    The  lines  of  Burns— 

O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion. 

came  to  my  mind  as  I  watched  the  panorama  going  on 
before  me,  with  especial  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
boy,  who,  with  baseball  score  card  in  hand,  was  dis- 
cussing baseball  with  a  vim  and  vigor  that  denoted  his 
ambition  to  be  strong  in  that  direction.  It  was  early 
morning,  and  the  store  was  supposed  to  be  undergoing 
the  process  of  cleaning.  I  say  suppose*?,  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  word.  The  proprietor  was  out,  and  the 
clerk  had  received  several  prescriptions  which  he  was 
busily  compounding  when  several  customers  called  at 
the  cigar  counter.  The  clerk  stepped  from  behind  the 
prescription  counter  to  call  the  boy's  attention  to  them. 
He  had  now  drifted  on  to  bicycles  as  a  theme  with  which 
to  entertain  casual  visitors,  and  to  the  clerk's  call,  after 
more  confabulation  and  delay,  answered,  "All  right  pro- 
fessor!" Then,  having  waited  upon  the  customers  with 
great  assumption  of  airs,  he  returned  to  the  theme  of 
bicycles,  leaving  the  store,  with  its  dusty  showcases,  un- 
tidy soda  fountain,  dirty  spittoons  and  mirrors,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition  that  it  had  been  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  clerk's  attention  had  been  absorbed  in  his 
prescription  work.  Two  prescriptions  had  been  waited 
for  and  the  other,  which  was  to  be  sent  out,  was  now 
ready.    The  bottle  was  handed  to  the  boy  with  instruc- 
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tious,  which  were  ouly  half-listened  to,  while  the  con- 
tiuuatiuii   of   the   bicycle   theme  was  going  on,   when   a 

lady  enteicd  and  requested  the  clerk  to  call  up   Dr.  J 

by   telephone   and   inquire  if  Mrs.   Dr.  11 had  gone 

to  'Washington.  Dr.  J was  not  in.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  J 

did  not  know.  The  lady  would  call  later  on.  Hereupon 
the  boy  saw  tit  abruptly  to  drop  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, and,  with  medicine  still  in  hand,  approached  the 
clerk  as  he  left  the  telephone  and  declared  that  he  shciuUl 
have  told  which  Mrs.  Dr.  H —  it  was,  as  Dr.  J —  (whom 

he  had  never  seen)  knew  more  than  one  Mrs.  Dr.  H . 

When  questioned  he  knew  absolutely  notliin;;  about  any 
of  the  persons  concerned.  Upon  this  the  clerk  ordered 
him  to  deliver  the  medicine  at  once,  as  it  had  been  con- 
siderably delayed  by  this  useless  squabble,  and,  when  he 
returned,  to  clean  up  the  store.  The  boy  responded,  "1 
don't  see  you  doing  anything." 

It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  have  dwelt  on  the  narration 
of  such  apparently  trivial  details:  yet  1  have  purposely, 
though  as  briefly  as  possible,  recounted  them  to  show  the 
ridiculous  and  disgusting  aspect  which  the  drug  store 
boy  is  sometimes  permitted  to  assume  toward  his  supe- 
riors. Such  and  similar  occurrences  are  not  uncommon 
in  drug  stores.  Boys  of  this  caliber  are  too  frequently 
permitted  to  grow  up  in  this  way.  The  strong  arm  of 
discipline  would  readily  decide  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er such  manifestations  are  an  evidence  of  incorrigibility, 
or  a  want  of  precepts  and  principles,  and  would  either 
drive  the  boy  out  of  pharmacy  or  make  him  a  useful 
member  of  it. 

Discipline  Indispensable. 

Experience  and  observation  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  successful  and  harmonious  conduct  of  a  phar- 
macy depends  on  having  the  various  positions  of  proprie- 
tor, clerk  and  boy  (in  the  singular  or  plural)  properly 
filled:  and  this  in  turn  depends  on  the  attainments  of  the 
individual  occupants  of  the  several  positions.  The  cult- 
ure and  training  which  these  attainments  represent,  in 
order  to  be  thorough,  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
therefore  the  attainments  of  the  boy  immediately  before, 
and  his  training  immediately  after,  his  entry  into  the 
pharmacy  are  factors  of  most  vital  importance  to  his 
properly  filling  later  and  higher  positions  in  a  drug  store. 
Training  is  especially  necessary,  because  at  that  period 
of  his  life  he  has  little  capacity  for  directing  his  own 
efforts.  It  is  the  critical  period,  and  his  technical  educa- 
tion and  training  by  virtue  of  priority  are  all-imiiortant. 
To  have  the  other  positions  properly  filled  also,  brings 
us  to  the  reflection  that  where  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
serve order  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  full  and  com- 
plete success.  To  remedy  this  we  must  start  with  the 
boy  again. 

Leniency  of  government — whether  it  be  that  of  a  phar- 
macy or  anything  else,  from  a  country  town  to  a  stable — 
which  permits  an  infraction  of  laws  or  rules,  provide<l 
they  are  just,  is  bound  to  redound  to  the  injury  of  the 
government  as  well  as  of  the  governed.  The  untrained 
boy  is  the  most  untractable  element  in  the  government 
of  a  pharmacy,  and  frequently  remains  such  through  all 
the  several  positions  that  he  is  afterward  called  upon  to 
fill,  even  to  proprietor,  when,  if  he  were  asked  how  he 
had  attained  his  position,  he  might  say.  in  the  words  of 
Topsy,  "s'pect  I  growed."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
pharmacist  who  as  a  boy  (which  we  will  say  is  the  pe- 
riod up  to  his  graduation)  has  not  been  taught  the  disci- 
pline which  constitutes  good  government  in  pharmacy,  is 
hardly  capable  of  conducting  a  pharmacy  without  con- 
stantly recurring  incidents  of  disorder  and  annoyance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boy.  being  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  all-important  duty  of  keeping  the  store  clean  and 
tidy  by  a  system  of  prescribed  rules,  until  habit  has  cre- 
ated dispatch,  gradually  and  during  the  course  of  such 
duties  acquires  a  knowledge  of  such  rudimentary  studies 
as  weights,  measures,  etc..  and  an  imperfect  conception 
of    the  nomenclature  of    pharmacy,   which     frequently 


makes  him  useful  in  getting  preparations  and  drugs  for 
the  prescriptionist.  In  the  cleaning  of  mortars,  etc., 
which  follows  in  his  invariable  routine  the  performance 
of  some  other  equally  invariable  duty,  he  is  instructed  of 
the  various  natures  of  the  articles  which  have  soiled 
them,  and  of  the  solvents  with  which  they  are  cleansed; 
by  which  means  he  acquires  a  practical,  although  rudi- 
mentary, knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  effaced  from  his  memory,  and  frequently  serves 
him  in  later  and  more  important  emergencies. 

Thus  as  time  goes  on  and  he  becomes  more  adept  in 
the  duties  assigned  him,  with  a  consequent  saving  of 
lime,  his  own  interests  should  not  be  overlooked,  nor 
should  he  be  made  to  feel  that  the  important  conformity 
to  discipline  is  without  its  own  reward.  A  certain  ami 
regular  length  of  time  for  study  should  be  alloted  him 
during  the  course  of  the  day  when  the  influ.\  of  business 
has  somewhat  subsided,  which  varies  in  different  locali- 
ties, and  can  be  arrangetl  accordingly.  Such  studies 
should  not  be  interrupted  except  by  errands  of  import- 
ance. He  should,  in  connection  with  a  text-book,  such 
as  Remington's  "Practice  of  Pharmacy"  or  any  work  of 
similar  scope,  and  by  various  means  within  the  resources 
of  his  preceptor,  be  encouraged — for  the  most  ardent  stu- 
dent's interest  flags  under  a  listless  instructor — to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  especially  the  physical  properties 
as  well  as,  if  possible,  of  the  physiological  action  and 
dosage  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals  which  come  under  his 
observation. 

With  all  this  encouragement  he  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  his  studies  are  not  to  conflict  in  the  re- 
motest degree  with  the  irrevocable  law  pertaining  to  the 
performance  of  those  other  duties  which  he  is  by  this 
time  prepared  to  consider  as  his  own.  In  this  way,  while 
he  conceives  an  idea  of  his  preceptor  as  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, his  sympathies  and  common-sen.se  teach  him  that 
he  is  at  least  a  just  one.  The  boy  under"  the  care  of  a 
disciplinarian  not  only  serves  the  interests  of  his  pre- 
ceptor in  full,  but  serves  his  own  interests  as  well,  and 
eventually,  by  his  thorough  grounding,  he  may  perhaps 
save  the  interests  of  the  whole  profession  of  pharmacy. 

Too  often,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  by  personal 
knowledge,  the  boy,  not  rarely  a  naturally  bright  one, 
after  an  apprenticeship  of  three  or  four  years,  is  so  ut- 
terly ignorant  in  pharmaceutical  knowledge  that  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  knowing  where  to  find  things,  without 
even  the  remotest  conception  of  what  lies  behind  a  label; 
and  during  all  that  time  the  routine  work  of  the  store 
has  been  as  prodigiously  neglected.  This  is  a  most  profli- 
gate waste  of  time  and  a  menace  to  the  profession. 

This  kind  of  boy,  as  he  advances  to  that  stage  of  his 
existence  when  he  is  no  longer  legally  considered  an  in- 
fant, prepares  his  way  for  his  future  position  by  rally- 
ing all  his  hosts  in  the  way  of  text-books,  quiz  com- 
pends.  ponies,  etc..  and  by  a  masterly  and  judicious  sys- 
tem of  cramming,  breaks  through  the  crust  of  pharmacy 
with  a  knowledge  as  superficial  as  it  is  unlasting:  as- 
saults the  State  board,  with  perhaps  a  varying  number 
of  repetitions  of  the  assault,  and  finally  flounders  through 
it  by  a  hairbreadth  escape  to  gain  the  position  and  emolu- 
ments of  a  pharmacist.  The  same  individual  may  take  a 
different  but  more  protracted  route  to  the  same  goal  by 
way  of  the  college  of  pharmacy,  where,  after  meeting 
with  nearly  the  same  adventures  and  by  the  same  sys- 
tem of  cramming,  but  ouly  a  more  prolonged  one — the 
consequence  of  not  being  well  drilled  in  the  rudiments 
of  his  art — he  obtains  his  diploma,  unfortunately  for  the 
poor  public,  which  is  often  won  by  plausible  ways  rather 
than  by  intrinsic  worth,  and  proceeds,  in  conjunction 
with  physicians,  to  apply  his  physic.  It  is  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  nearly  all  colleges  of  pharmacy  to  require  a 
preliminary  experience,  and  no  discredit  can  attach  to 
them  because  the  moral  obligations  of  pharmacists  in 
this  connection  have  often  been  neglected. 

In  dealing  with  what  should  constitute  the  virtues  of 
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the  drug  store  boy  in  the  several  stages  of  his  progress,  I 
have  (juile  ualiirally  been  led  also  in  the  ojiposite  direc- 
tion, by  way  of  comparison,  into  a  discussion  of  what 
may  be  considered  his  glaring  faults;  but  such  alterna- 
tious  of  his  good  and  bad  qualities  can  but  set  them  off 
more  proiniucntly  by  contrast. 

I  will  brieHy  resume  the  subject  in  its  brighter  aspect, 
and  return  to  the  boy  who  is  amenable  to  discii)line  and 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  governed  by  it.  The  moral  ob- 
ligations ot  the  boy  and  his  preceptor  to  each  other,  by 
which  the  interests  of  both  are  augmented,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  boy's  right  to  belter  means  for  facilitat- 
ing the  acquisition  of  his  earliest  pharmaceutical  knowl- 
edge, is  the  scope  ot  this  article.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  go  into  the  niinutia'  of  a  preparatory  course  of  study 
for  the  college  of  pharmacy,  as  every  pharmacist  is  best 
capable  of  directing  such  a  course  of  study  himself.  •  I 
contend,  however,  for  such  a  course  of  study  as  well  as 
practice,  and  the  suggestions  which  I  offer  may  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  obligations,  and  thus  be  of  some  mutual 
use  to  him  and  to  his  charge. 

The  boy,  having  by  gradual  steps  familiarized  himself 
tolerably  well,  during  two  or  three  years'  progress  in 
his  apprenticeship,  with  the  physical,  physiological  and 
therapeutical  properties  and  dosage  of  the  more  frequent- 
ly used  medicaments,  is  well  prepared  to  begin  the  mak- 
ing of  such  preparations  requiring  little  skill;  until  by 
degrees  he  can  be  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the 
most  difficult,  involving  skill,  care  and  accuracy.  In  the 
work  at  the  prescription  counter,  requiring  as  it  docs  a 
considerable  knowleclge  of  chemistry  and  a  nice  discrim- 
ination of  incompatibilities  only  attainable  by  consider- 
able experience  under  a  vigilant  preceptor,  he  must  neces- 
sarily not  be  permitted  to  rely  solely  on  his  own  re- 
sources. He  should  be  only  an  assistant.  As  such,  how- 
ever, every  effort  should  be  made,  where  practicable,  to 
explain  to  him  all  difficulties. 

A  drug  store  experience  under  a  conscientious  and  ex- 
ceptional preceptor  sometimes  places  the  one  receiving  it 
on  an  intellectual  level  with,  and  occasionally  on  a  higher 
intellectual  level  than,  a  college  graduate.  This  is,  unde- 
niably, however,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  An  ex- 
perience at  the  store,  unsupplemented  by  a  college  educa- 
tion, is  usually  as  inadequate  as  a  college  education 
without  the  necessary  store  experience.  .4n  education  at 
a  college  of  pharmacy  in  addition  to  a  store  experience 
should  by  all  means  be  made  compulsory  before  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  a  drug  store  is  awarded;  for 
here  the  boy,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  young  man 
by  this  time,  gains  that  greater  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  so  essential  to 
his  business,  as  well  as  having  those  general  principles 
of  pharmacy  inculcated  which  he  can  apply  to  the  scat- 
tered store  of  isolated  facts  that  constituted  his  stock 
of  knowledge  in  his  ante-college  days. 

The  object  which  a  drug  store  boy  has  in  common 
with  all  the  rest  of  humanity,  is  to  derive  from  existenc? 
such  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  arise  from  a  well  di- 
rected and  well  trained  intellect,  and  by  means  of  which 
he  can  eventually  place  himself  upon  a  secure  footing, 
aloof  alike  from  the  charity  and  inhumanity  of  his  fel- 
low-man. An  idle  mind,  or  a  mind  unoccupied  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  useful  knowledge,  or  one  wholly  en- 
grossed in  some  monotonous  manual  occupation,  becomes 
after  a  while,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  possessor, 
either  shallow,  or  else,  craving  such  food  as  it  needs  and 
being  denied  it  by  stress  of  circumstances  and  environ- 
ment, it  seeks  a  rent  for  its  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  sensual  and  corporeal  pleasures  that  sooner  or 
later  in  a  degree  wreck  it  and  its  possessor.  This  is 
often  the  lot  of  the  overworked  and  undereducated  drug 
store  boy.  Our  minds  as  well  as  our  bodies  need  food, 
and  both  are  as  readily  and  naturally  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing a  palatable  from  an  unpalatable  diet,  as  they 
are  quick  to  show  the  effects  of  a  starvation  one.  I  plead 
for  a  better  intellectual  bill  ot  fare  for  the  drug  store 
boy.  from  the  time  that  he  enters  a  pharmac.v  to  the 
tinie  when  after  graduation  he  starts  ujion  the  career 
in  which  he  will  have  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources, 
which,  with  a  robust  intellectual  coiisiirufion.  if  I  may 
use  that  expression,  he  would  be  found  amply  able  to  do. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscrlberM  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  malt  and 
M/VO/VV,MOfS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 

Interstate  Registration, 

(J.  G.)  See  this  journal.  March  11,  1S07,  page  303. 

Warburg's  Tincture. 

(.1.  .T.)  Standard  formulas  for  Warburg's  tincture  and 
AVarburg's  tincture  with  aloes  are  given  in  the  National 
Furmulary,  a  work  wliich  every  druggist  should  have. 

Ht  Wants  aa  Opemlog  la  Florida. 

(Trinoal)  wants  information  regarding  an  opening  for 
a  druggist  in  Florida.  May  be  some  one  ot  our  readers 
can  sujqdy  the  information. 

AnthCorrnsloa  Casting  for  Copper  Boilers. 

(P.  V.  W.)  wants  information  regarding  an  "invisible 
heat-proof  coating  to  prevent  corrosion  of  copper  boil- 
ers."  Who  can  give  it  to  him? 

Combined  Label  Cablaat  and  Poison  Case. 

(S.  &  Wi  want  to  know  where  tliey  can  purchase  a 
cabinet  which  can  be  used  for  labels  and  as  a  poison 
case,  or  either.  Can  some  reader  give  the  desired  infor- 
mation? 

Compoumd  Syrup  ot  Wblte  Pine. 

(I^eavitt).  The  National  Formulary  offers  an  excellent 
fiirnuila  \iuder  this  title.  Other  formulas  are  given  iu 
the  March  2."i  and  April  1.  1S97.  issues  of  this  journal, 
pages  otii!  and  o03  respectively. 

Compound  Mixture  of  Chloral  aad  Potassium  Bromide. 

(C.  P.  S.)  The  working  formula  for  this  preparation 
may  be  found  in  the  National  Formulary.  See  that 
work,  revised  edition.  No.  261.  As  .vou  are  probably 
aware  extract  cannabis  indica  is  practically  insoluble  in 
aqueous  mixtures,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  resin  can- 
not be  wholly  avoided.  In  the  formula  above  cited  the 
difficulty  is  somewhat  overcome  by  use  of  tincture  of 
(luillaja  (1  fl.  ounce  to  pint  of  mixture),  which  holds  the 
resin  in  suspension. 

Ltmon  Extract,  t Flavoring,'! 

(Subscribers.)  About  as  satisfactory  a  formula  as 
.vou  can  select  is  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  A  formula 
for  a  "soluble"  extract  is  given  in  this  journal,  March  4.' 
1897,  page  273.     Here  is  another  formula: 

Oil  of  lemon   2V2  ounces 

Cologne  spirits   16  ounces 

Water 48  ounces 

Magnesium  carbonate 1  ounce 

Tincture  turmeric,  a  sufBcient  quantity. 
Put  the  magnesia  into  a  mortar;  rub  in  the  oil;  stir  in 
the  spirit  slowly;  pour  into  a  gallon  Iwttle  and  set  aside 
for  two  days;  then  add  the  water  a  portion  at  a  time. 
shaking  well.  Let  stand  for  a  week;  filter  and  add  the 
tincture  of  turmeric. 

Druggists  Privileges  Under  the  Raines  Excise  Law. 

lE.  F.  C.I  writes  to  ask  whether  he  is  liable  to  prose- 
cution by  the  Excise  Commission  for  selling  such  prepar- 
ations as  Hoff"s  Malt  Extract.  Pabst  Malt  Extract, 
Duffy's  Malt  Whiskey,  Celery  Compound,  and  Rock  and 
itye. 

Any  druggist  is  at  liberty  to  sell  medicines  which 
contain  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  necessary  for  the 
ju-eservation  of  the  medicinal  constituents.  But  if  the 
preparation  is  used  as  a  beverage  he  must  have  an  ex- 
cise license  to  .sell  them.  The  status  of  the  goods  men- 
tioned has  not  been  ofHciall.v  determined.  The  only  safe 
iDUr'so  is  to  take  out  a  license,  unless  you  are  in  a  pro- 
hibition town.     See  this  journal.  May  22,  1897.  page  663. 
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Headache  Powders. 

(ji.  M.)  Try  one  of  tlir  I'ollowius: 

<1)  Acetanilid ;!0  grains 

Caffeine    5  gniiiis 

Sodium  bicarbonate 30  grains 

.Mix  and  divide  into  10  powders. 

(I'l  Acetanilid    CO  grains 

Sodium    salie.vlate    40  grains 

Sodium   liiearlionate   -0  grains 

Cafl'eine 10  grains 

Mix  and  diviiie  into  15  or  liO  powders. 

<:i)   I'henaoeline 1  dram 

Salieine 1  dram 

Sodium    liii-arbonale    'M  grains 

I'owdered  rluilnub 15  grains 

Caffeine    10  grains 

For  20  powder.s. 

Vehicle  for  Acetanilid,  Salol  aad  Sodium  Salicylate. 

(!'.  II.)  It  is  diHieult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  vehicle 
lor  acetanilid.  salol  and  sodium  salicylate  in  the  propor- 
tions you  name,  or  in  any  proportions  in  liquid  mixture, 
owing  to  the  comparative  insolubility  in  water  of  the 
first  named  two.  Both  are  quite  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  it  is  possible  that  by  making  the  vehicle  strongly 
alcoholic  you  can  secure  a  satisfactory  preparation.  A 
lew  experiments  are  necessary  to  determine  the  proper 
pnjportions,  but  for  a  "starter"  we  suggest  you  dissolve 
the  acetanilide  and  salol  in  25  i>er  cent,  of  alcohol,  add 
i'lO  per  cent,  of  glycerine  and  lastly,  25  per  cent,  of  water 
ill  which  the  sodium  salicylate  has  been  previously  dis- 
S(dv.'d. 

Salol  is  sometimes  employed  in  liquid  mixtures,  being 
held  in  suspension  by  the  use  of  mucilage. 

"  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgic  Llnlmeat." 

(I^avitt.) 

<l)  Alcohol 4  ounces 

Spirits   turpentine    4  ounces 

Sweet  oil   4  ounces 

Aqua   ammonia    1  ounce 

Gum  camphor   1  ounce 

Oil  origanum   %  ounce 

Chloroform Va  ounce 

<L'|  Camphor    1  ounce 

Oil  amber    1  ounce 

Oil  origanum    2  ounces 

Crude  petroleum    4  ounces 

Kerosene  oil   10  ounces 

Oil   turpentine    16  ounces 

<3)  Castile   soap,   powder 4  ounces 

Oil   origanum    2  ounces 

( )il   hemlock    2  ounces 

Oil  sassafras 2  ounces 

Camphor   4  ounces 

Aqua   ammonia    8  ounces 

Alcohol 32  ounces 

Pepsin  Phosphate. 

iK.  S.  H.) 

<  1 )  Pepsin,   scale    1  dram 

Acid  phosphates 1  ounce 

Syrup  raspberry    1  pint 

Extract   vanilla    1  ounce 

Syrup,  enough  to  make 32  ounces 

<2|  (ilycerite  of  pepsin,  N.  F S  ti.  ounces 

Syrup,  wild  cherry   8  fi.  ounces 

Syrup  vanilla   8  fl.  ounces 

Sherry  wine 2  pints 

Solution  acid  phosphates 8  tl.  ounces 

Simple  syrup    4  pints 

i")  Pepsin,  Malt  Phosphate  (Standard  Formulary). 

Elixir  pepsin    4  t\.  ounces 

Malt  extract,  thick 4  H.  ounces 

Orange  wine 4  fl.  ounces 

Cinnamon  syrup    2  fl..  ounces 

Solution  acid  phosphates   2  fl.  ounces 

Orange   flower   water    1  fl.  ounce 

Ued  orange  syrup,  enough  to  make.  .32  fl.  ounces 

Bllxir  Phosphates  of  Iron,  Quialae  aad  Strychalae. 

(C.  P.  S.)  Xearl.T  all  of  the  preparations  dispensed 
itnder  this  title  contain,  besides  iron  phosphate,  quinine 
and  strychnine  in  some  other  form  than  as  phosphates. 
(S<'e  "elixir  of  phosphate  of  iron,  quinine  and  strych- 
nine." National  Forniular.v).  If  you  must  have  an  elixir 
containing  the  tliree  bases  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  try 


the  following  formula,  the  phosphates  being  held  in  so- 
lution by  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid: 

Solulion  ferric  chloride,   U.  S.  P..  .  ~\:,  fl.  drams 

guiiiiiie.  alkaloid   Uo  grains 

Stychnine  acid,  V.  S.  1' 2'/..  H.  drams 

Phos|ihoric  acid,   U.   S.   P 21/.  tl.  drams 

Distilled   water in.  drams 

A'*-'^''"'l    1   fl.  ounce 

Simple   elixir    lo  u.  ounces 

Simple   syrup,   to   make 1  piut 

Mix  the  iron  solution,  phosphoric  acid  and  water,  and 
in  the  mixture  dissolve  the  alkaloids.  Add  the  syrup 
and  then  the  elixir  and  alcohol  previously  mixed. 

Soothing  aad  Palo  Rellevlag  Compouads  for  Children. 

(Leavitt.)   The  Era  Fonmihiry  givers  tlie  following  for 
Soothing   Syrup   Without  Opium. 

(1)  Ammonium   bromide   960  •'rains 

•  Chloroform ;     o  drkms 

1'  luid  extract  conium •>  drams 

Tinetiiie   liy.)scyamus    4  drams 

Dextrin    syrup    g  ounces 

Cy-t  o?      '■  >*."""''«'":  to  make k;  ounces 

Vi'  ■,"",■■"''    25  minims 

Acohol  .........    , 2  ounces 

1<  and  extract  valerian   1  ounce 

Oi!  peppermint   15  njiui,„s 

Spirit  camphor 2  drams 

1<  Juid  extract  hcorice   1  ounce 

Shake  the  bottle.  Dose,  5  to  30  minims  in  water-  re- 
peat as  needed. 

Teething  Compound. 

(3)  Potassium  bicarbonate   10  (rr„i„s 

Potassium   bromide   m  |rains 

Tincture   chloroform,    compound.....'    y,  dram 

Simple  syrup    y   ounce 

VV  ater,  enough  to  make 2  ounces 


Compound  Syrup  of  Iron  Hypophosphltes. 

(H.  S.  L.)  We  know  of  no  distinctive  preparation  under 
the  above  title,  but  in  the  following  prescription  we 
should  have,  if  not  able  to  consult  the  prescriber,  no 
hesitancy  in  dispensing  compound  syrup  of  hypophos- 
phites  of  the  National  Formulary: 

Guiiiacol    1^  drams 

Alcohol    q.  s. 

Compound  syrup  of  iron  hypophos- 
phltes      (?) 

Water  (?),  to  make tj  fl.  ounces 

As  guaiacol  is  an  oily  liquid  in.soluble  in  aqueous  mix- 
tures, it  is  quite  likely  the  prescriber  proposed  to  make 
use  of  its  solubility  in  alcohol  by  prescribing  that  sub- 
stance to  the  effect  partial  solution  in  this  mixture.  This 
may  be  done,  but  we  think  a  much  better  method  would 
be  to  emulsify  the  guaiacol  with  mucilage,  add  the  syrup 
and  send  the  mixture  out  under  a  "shake"  label.  We 
have  qiu'stioned  the  quantities  of  syrup  and  water  pre- 
scribed in  the  above  because  it  is.  not  clear  from  the 
prescription  just  how  much  of  each  is  wanted. 


Acetanilid  and  Salicylic  Add. 

(F.  F.  R.)  asks,  what  reaction  takes  place  on  heating 
a  solution  of  acetanilid  with  salicylic  acid  until  dis- 
solved. He  says  he  discovered  an  oil.v  looking  substance 
in  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube  which  l)eeaiue  brown  and 
hard  upon  cooling  the  solution.  Crystals  were  also 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  test  tube. 

Our  correspondent  gives  liut  few  details  of  his  manip- 
ulations. His  solution  of  acetanilide,  if  aqueous  and 
saturated,  must  have  lM>en  very  weak,  and  he  gives  no 
hint  at  all  as  to  the  amount  of  salicylic  acid  employed. 
We  think,  however,  from  his  description  of  his  work 
that  he  has  used  more  of  both  of  these  substances  than 
can  be  held  in  solution  at  ordinar.v  temperature.  The 
acetanilide  was  probably  melted  and  slightly  darkened 
by  the  heat.  The  crystals  noticed  were  those  of  salicylic 
acid  or  aw^tanilide.  or  both,  which  appeared  upon  cooling 
the  mixture.  When  mixed  in  the  dry  state  and  fused, 
acetanilide  and  salicylic  acid  form  what  is  known,  when 
powdered,  as  salicylanilid  (Coblentz.  "Newer  Kemedies," 
2d  edition,  page  69.) 
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Mmchlatry  mad  Apparatus  tor  Acetic  Acid  Works. 

(CreosotiK  An  inttrvicw  wiili  a  representative  mem- 
ber of  the  trade  in  these  products  in  this  city  brings  out 
the  information  that  lliere  is  no  one  manufacturer  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  equipping  factories  with  all  the 
machinery,  apparatus,  etc.,  needed  for  the  manufacture, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  acetic  acid,  creosote,  pyroligucoug 
acid  and  other  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  This  business,  we  are  told,  is  a  comparatively 
small  one  among  the  industries,  and  the  equipment  of 
such  plants  is  rather  a  composite  affair.  Thus  wrought 
iron  stills  arc  made  by  workmen  in  one  industry,  iron 
pans  by  another,  copper  stills  and  condensers  by  a  third, 
and  so  on.  As  a  rule,  the  plant  and  its  equipment  are 
designed  by  a  chemical  engineer  in  much  the  same  way 
as  an  architect  drafts  the  plans  for  a  building.  To  the 
contractor  or  builder  is  then  left  the  duty  of  assembling 
the  materials,  machinery,  apparatus,  etc.,  from  the  va- 
rious makers.  Competent  and  experienced  managers 
for  works  of  this  kind  of  manufacturing  cannot  be 
picked  up  on  short  notice.  You  can  best  get  track  of  the 
kind  of  men  you  want  by  advertising  for  them. 


Traasferrlag  Pictures,  Prints,   Etc. 

(R.)  In  order  to  transfer  prints  of  various  kinds  to 
glass,  wood,  etc.,  soak  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  solu- 
tion of  10  parts  of  potassium  hydrate  in  90  parts  of  alco- 
hol (more  or  less).  This  procedure  is  to  soften  the  var- 
nish in  the  printer's  ink.  After  rinsing  in  pure  water 
the  print  is  placed,  face  down,  on  the  plate  which  is  to 
receive  the  picture  or  print,  covered  with  a  dry  sheet 
and  then  pressed  with  squeegee  or  in  a  letter  press. 

Colored  prints  are  painted  over  with  a  colorless  sticky 
\  arnish,  pressed  against  the  object  intended  to  re- 
ceive them,  and,  when  dry,  the  paper  is  removed  by 
rubbing  cautiously  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash. 

Some  years  ago  a  French  typographical  journal  gave 
the  following  curious  process  for  the  reproduction  of  any 
printed  design  whatever — pictures,  printed  pages,  etc. 
The  paper  to  receive  the  reproduction  is  treated  with 
the  following,  which  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  or,  prefer- 
abl.v,  with  a  soft  flat  brush: 

Gelatin    10  parts 

Ferric  chloride 22  parts 

Tartaric  acid 10  parts 

Zinc  sulphate 10  parts 

Distilled  water 400  parts 

Mix  in  the  dark,  and  keep  in  a  deep,  orange  colored 
glass  bottle  (an  ordinary  bottle,  tightly  covered  with  a 
heavy,  yellow-colored  paper,  and  kept  in  a  close  paste- 
board box,  will  answer).  The  coating  should  be  applied 
in  a  dark  place,  and  the  paper  dried  in  the  dark.  When 
dry,  place  the  design  on  the  coated  surface,  and  bring 
into  close  contact.  Place  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  cover  with 
another,  clamp  together,  and  expose  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  until  the  yellow  cover  of  the  surface  of  the 
sensitive  paper  is  bleached  to  a  white.  Remove  from 
light,  and  develop  by  leaving  for  three  or  four  minutes 
in  the  following: 

Gallic  acid 2  parts 

Alcohol.  ...    , 7  parts 

Distilled  water 100  parts 

If  left  exposed  exactly  the  right  length  of  time,  the 
lines  will  appear  on  a  white  ground  of  an  intensely  black 
color.   If  exposed  too  long  they  will  be  more  or  less  gray. 

Several  other  processes  were  given  in  this  journal. 
April  11,  1895,  page  463. 


Wlae  Ether;  Coclalc  Ether. 

(I.  B.  F.)  Wine  ether  as  made  by  some  manufacturers 
is  a  compound  prepared  by  admixture  of  pelargonic, 
acetic  and  butyric  ethers,  the  formula,  however,  varying 
with  the  ideas  and  experience  of  the  individual  manipu- 
lator. .Tust  what  is  wanted  in  your  particular  formula 
we  cannot  say.     Ethers  having  the   odor  of  wine  and 


brandy  are  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  fatly  acids. 
Thus,  when  neutral  or  fatty  acid  bodies  are  submitted 
to  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  two  kinds  of 
products  arc  formed — non-volatile  acids,  such  as  pimelic, 
adipic,  lauric.  etc.,  acids  which  remain  in  solution — and 
volatile  ocids,  which  distil  over,  the  principal  of  which 
are  pelargonic,  butyric,  valerianic,  capric,  caproic,  cap- 
rylic,  oeuanthic,  etc. 

Dussauee  gives  the  following  method  for  utilizing  these 
reactions:  Take  a  fatty  body,  solid  or  liquid — oleic  acid 
is  one  of  those  which  succeeds  best;  place  it  with  eight 
or  ten  times  its  volume  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a 
retort,  and  cautiously  heat.  The  more  concentrated  the 
acid  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  pelargonic  acid 
obtained.  The  operation  is  continued  until  all  of  the  fat 
has  disappeared.  The  product  contained  in  the  receiver 
is  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  of  an  oily  bed  of  volatile 
acids,  which  are  washed  two  or  three  times,  neutralized 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  potash  salts  decomposed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  organic  acids  transformed 
into  ethers  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  etc. 

Cociuic  ether  is  obtained  by  etherifying  cocinic  acid 
extracted  from  coco  oil.  To  prepare  it,  saponify  coco 
oil  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  of  a  density  of  about  1.12. 
Decompose  this  soap  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  soft 
product  thus  obtained  is  pressed  to  separate  the  oleic 
acid.  The  cocinic  acid  furnished  by  the  pressure  is  dis- 
solved in  the  alcohol,  and  treated  while  warm  by  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  A  slightly  yellowish 
liquid  is  thus  obtained  having  a  penetrating  odor;  it  is 
washed  with  water,  then  with  a  weak  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate;  it  is  cocinic  ether  nearly  pure. 

These  products  are  generally  met  with  in  commerce 
only  in  solution  in  alcohol,  to  which  they  are  usually 
added  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  per  cent. 


A    SUBSTITUTE   FOR   AMPUTATION.— "A    new 

and  simple  mode  of  treatment  has  been  introduced  in 
France,"  says  The  Medical  Times,  by  which,  it  is 
claimed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  injured  limbs  now 
usually  amputated,  can  be  saved.  The  method,  which 
is  due  to  Dr.  Reclus,  was  recently  described  before  the 
French  Congress  of  Surgery,  and  is  thus  explained: 

"  'Whatever  the  extent  or  gravity  of  the  lesions,  he 
never,  under  any  circun. stances,  amputates  the  injured 
limb,  but  merely  wraps  't  in  antiseptic  substances  by  a 
veritable  embalming  process,  leaving  nature  to  separate 
the  dead  from  the  living  tissues.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment possesses  the  double  advantage  of  being  much  less 
fatal  than  surgical  exaresis,  and  of  preserving  for  the 
use  of  the  patient,  if  not  the  entire  limb,  at  any  rate  a 
much  larger  part  than  would  be  left  after  amputation. 

"  "He  advocates  this  very  conservative  treatment  on 
account  of  the  excellent  effects  of  hot  water,  which  he 
uses  freely.  After  the  skin  has  been  shaved  and 
cleansed  from  all  fatty  substances  by  ether,  etc.,  in  the 
usual  way  a  jet  of  hot  water  60°  to  62°  C.  (140°  to  144 ■"> 
but  not  higher,  is  made  to  irrigate  all  the  injured  sur- 
faces and  to  penetrate  into  all  the  hollows  and  under  all 
the  detached  parts  of  the  wound  without  exception.  This 
is  the  only  way  of  removing  all  clots  and  to  wash  away 
all  foreign  bodies,  together  with  the  micro-organisms 
they  may  contain.  The  advantages  of  hot  water  at  this 
high  temperature  are  threefold:  First,  hot  water  at  this 
temperature  is  antiseptic.  Heat  greatly  increases  the 
potency  of  antiseptic  substances;  second,  it  is  hemostatic 
(blood  stanching);  third,  it  helps  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  heat  resulting  from  the  bleeding,  and  especiall.v 
frimi  the  traumatic  shock.  After  the  "embalming"  pro- 
cess, and  the  dead  tissue  has  been  separated  from  the 
living,  the  surgeon  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  dividi' 
the  bone  at  a  suitable  spot.  According  to  Reclus  the- 
results  attained  are  remarkable.'  " 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

PUBLISHERS'  BULLETIN.— The  attention  of  our  readers 
is  directed  to  the  Publishers'  Bulletin,  which  appears  regu- 
larly on  the  first  page  of  the  Trade  Department. 

REMITTANCES.- Subscribers  are  cautioned  not  to  pay 
money  on  our  account  to  any  parties  representing  them- 
selves as  agents  or  collectors  for  this  paper,  as  we  are  re- 
sponsible only  for  payments  made  direct  to  this  otBce. 

ERA     COURSE    IN     PHARMACY. 

Our  subscribers  will  please  take  notice  that  all  the  regu- 
lar lectures  of  this  course,  also  the  additional  lectures  and 
papers  on  special  topics,  will  be  printed  weekly  In  the 
regular  editions  of  the  Era,  and  be  free  to  all  subscribers  to 
this  journal. 

The  course  year  is  from  July  to  June,  inclusive.  The  is- 
sues of  July  and  August  will  be  devoted  to  preliminary 
announcements  and  the  preparation  of  students  for  the 
regular  course  of  lectures  which  will  start  in  September. 
There  will  be  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  or  forty 
weeks  of  instruction  with  more  than  1(X)  lectures. 

The  only  extra  cost  to  subscribers  who  wish  to  join  the 
regular  cla.sses  for  the  quizzes,  examinations,  etc..  Is  a 
Registration  Fee  sutficient  only  to  cover  the  expense  of 
conducting  the  quizzes  and  examinations  b.v  mail  direct 
with  each  student,  to  pay  for  recitation  blanks  and  postage. 
and  the  expense  of  quiz  masters.  This  fee  fur  the  two 
terms  (4«i  weeksi,  is  J4.U0.  ilO  cents  per  weeki.  An  Era 
Binder,  if  wanted  for  presirving  the  copies  of  the  journal  as 
received,   will  cost  an  additional  75  cents. 

Applications  for  matriculation  should  be  filed  before  June 
30,  181)7.  and  each  matriculant  must  be  a  subscriber  to  the 
Era  in  his  own  name,  and  his  subscription  paUl  in  advance 
to  June  3<).  18!)S,  A  prosiiectus  giving  further  partlculai*s 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in   this  Issne. 


More  About  Substitution. 

The  National  .\dvertiscr  in  its  issue  of  June  1  responds 
to  our  article  entitled  "The  Red  Flag"  as  follows: 

The  National  Advertiser  has  no  "method  of 
attacking  the  drug  trade."  or  any  other  trade. 
This  api)ears  clearly  from  the  very  article  copied 
by  the  I'harmaceutical  Era.  Former  attempts  to 
put  down  substitution  failed  bec;ia.se  the  drug 
trade  in  general  was  accused.  The  merit  of  the 
National  -Advertiser's  notices  is  that  they  make 
no  discrimination,  except  between  honest  dealers 
and  dishonest  ones.  Why  should  any  member  of 
the  former  class  consider  himself  aggrieved  be- 
cause he  is  required  to  give  customers  what  they 
ask   for. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Era  says:  "They  (makers 
of  proprietary  articles)  seem  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that,  because  they  send  a  customer  to  a  drug 
store,  the  druggist  is  bound  by  all  that  he  should 
consider  sacred  in  business  to  supply  just  exactly 
what  that  customer  asks   for." 

Well,  what's  the  matter  with  the  principle?  If 
you  admit  that  substitution  is  justifiable,  and  that 
the  mau  who  sends  trade  to  a  retailer  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  consideration,  what  becomes  of  the 
entire  business  of  making  proprietary  articles? 
What  incentive  is  there  to  put  brains  and  capital 
into  a  business  when  systematic  and  undisguised 
attempts  to  cheat  you  out  of  your  profits  are  not 
merely  excused,  but  justified? 

A  dealer  is  not  under  the  least  obligation  to 
keep  a  particular  line  of  goods.  If,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  goods  are  worthless  or  the  advertising  a 
mess  of  lies,  let  him  act  according  to  his  con- 
science. But.  when  he  keeps  an  article  on  his 
shelf,  he  is  bound  to  supply  it  to  whomsoever  de- 
mands it,  and  he  is  bound  not  to  press  a  substi- 
tute upon  the  customer. 

Imagine  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  is  widely 
advertised.  A  druggist  asks  for  a  copy  at  a  news 
stand,  and  the  dealer  urges  him  to  accept  another 
publication  as  "just  as  good."  This  is  done  not 
in  one  case,  but  in  fifty — not  one  day,  but  every 
business  day  in  the  year.  How  long  would  the 
Era  stand  this  sort  of  thing? 

According  to  our  esteemed  contemporary's  arguments, 
if  a  man  opened  a  first-class  hotel  he  would  have  a  case 
of  damages  against  the  public  if  it  didn't  patronize  him. 
It  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  one  going  into  the 
patent  medicine  or  any  other  line  of  business,  must  take 
the  business  risk  of  his  venture,  and  because  he  spends 
his  money  liberally,  the  trade  or  the  public  is  under  no 
obligation  to  see  that  his  venture  is  a  success.  If  the 
newsdealer  had  to  sell  Eras  with  little  or  no  profit,  or 
if  he  could  make  more  money  by  selling  some  other  drug 
journal,  while  the  publishers  of  the  Era  might  object, 
they  certainly  would  have  no  legal  right  to  interfere  with 
that  newsdealer's  business,  and  it  would  be  the  publish- 
ers' duty  to  make  it  an  object  for  the  newsdealer  to  han- 
dle the  Era  if  they  wanted  his  trade. 

If.  instead  of  complaining  so  mucli  about  losing  the 
business  which  they  claim  is  justly  theirs,  these  patent 
medicine  proprietors  would  devote  more  of  their  energy 
to  satisfying  the  dealers  who  handle  their  goods,  the 
results  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  more  gratifying  to  these 
proprietors.  Self-gain  is  the  stimulus  for  all  business 
enterprises.  Retail  druggists  are  not  in  business  for 
their  health  or  for  the  good  of  the  community,  any  more 
than  are  the  proprietors.  Druggists  hope  to  make  at 
least  a  living,  and  some  of  them  hope  to  make  a  little 
more.     They  are  certainly  very  foolish  to  handle  patent 
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mcdiriiics,  or  any  other  goods,  if  they  cnnnot  make 
money  upon  them.  If  a  druggist  loses  trade  by  doing 
this,  that  is  his  loss;  nevertheless,  he  is  boss  of  the  es- 
taliiislinient,  and  it  is  his  right  to  sell  or  to  refuse  to 
sell    whatever  he  pleases. 

One  great  ditriculty  in  this  problem,  which  our  news- 
paiier  friends  perhaps  do  not  fully  api)reoiate,  is  the  large 
margin  of  profit  between  the  original  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  manufacturer  and  his  selling  prices,  .nnd  the  drug- 
gist's technical  knowledge  of  medicines  and  what  they 
cost.  We  all  understand  that  a  patent  medicine  man 
must  have  a  large  margin  to  pay  for  his  advertising  bills, 
liut  this  same  nuirgin  is  what  stimulates  comiwtltiou 
and  what  gives  others  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  his 
advertising.  His  aim  should  bo  to  control  and  satisfy 
the  dealers;  then  his  advertising  will  not  be  side-tracked. 
The  only  way  he  can  satisfy  his  dealers  is  by  comi)elling 
them  to  make  a  margin  on  his  goods,  and  not  permit 
them  to  niln  his  trade  by  cutting.  This  is  an  individual 
matter  for  each  proprietor  to  solve  for  himself,  and  we 
do  not  believe  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  patent  medicine 
manufacturer  to  compel  the  retailers  to  sell  his  goods  at 
a  certain  price  than  it  is  for  Earl  &  Wilsou  to  compel 
the  haberdashers  to  sell  their  collars  and  cuffs  at  a  spe- 
cific figure,  or  for  the  Ansonia  Clock  Company  to  re- 
quire all  department  stores  not  to  go  below  a  certain 
price  on  each  clock,  or  for  Huyler  to  make  his  agents 
sell  his  candies  at  a  uniform  schedule.  If  the  manu- 
facturer fails  to  keep  the  retailers  in  line,  they  are  sure 
to  cut  each  others'  throats,  and  when  the  article  has 
lost  its  charm  of  profit  will  turn  their  attention  to  some- 
thing else. 


for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Law  and  justice  must 
consider  carefully  this  point  when  passing  upon  the 
character  of  his  acts. 


Recommending  a  Medicine  Is  Prescribing. 

An  Ohio  judge  has  decided  that  the  selling  and  rec- 
ommending of  a  medicine  by  a  druggist  is  in  fact  pre- 
scribing for  a  disease  and  hence  practicing  medicine 
without  a  license.  The  case  was  one  brought  by  the 
State  Medical  Board,  and  in  which  a  druggist  had  to 
pay  $50  and  costs  for  handing  out  a  bottle  of  medi- 
cine and  saying  it  was  good  for  the  disease  from  which 
the  customer  said  he  was  suffering.  The  customer  did 
not  even  state  the  symptoms  or  get  a  diagnosis  of  his 
case.  The  druggist  said  he  made  the  medicine  himself 
and  had  a  large  call  for  it.  The  judge  stated  that  many 
druggists  were  violating  the  law  by  selling  medicines 
which  they  said  were  good  for  this  and  that. 

If  the  medicine  and  pharmacy  laws  are  to  be  rigidly 
construed,  the  judge's  position  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but 
this  spasmodic,  individual  application  of  the  principle 
at  issue  can  effect  but  little  good.  Carried  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion  the  entire  trade  in  proprietary  medi- 
cines would  be  stopped.  But  the  laws  are  inconsistent, 
and  this  inconsistency  is  made  specially  apparent  in  this 
instance.  This  druggist  is  not  allowed  to  recommend 
an  article  of  his  own  make,  whose  virtues  he  knows,  but 
he  is  permitted  'by  special  exception  in  law)  to  sell  and 
recommend,  it  he  will,  the  whole  brood  of  secret  con- 
coctions, patent  medicines,  exploited  by  rhetorical  claims 
of  high  sound,  of  superlative  adjectived  pretensions, 
guaranteed  and  recommended  by  their  manufacturers  to 
cure  every  ill  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir. 

But  it  is  all  only  one  phase  of  that  old  question,  that 
boue  of  contention,  counter-prescribing.  How  far  can 
the  druggist  go  and  be  within  the  bounds  of  law,  ethics 
and  common  sense?  When  the  doctors  think  a  druggist 
is  overstepping  the  bounds,  they  bring  suit  against  him, 
and  it  all  depends  upon  the  evidence  whether  convic- 
tion follows.  We  do  not  know  for  what  class  of  dis- 
eases this  particular  druggist  prepared  and  recommended 
his  medicine,  but  it  is  upon  this  very  point  that  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  his  conviction  would  hinge.  The 
druggist  has  certain  rights  in  the  matter  of  prescribing 
for  simple  ailments,  and  emergencies,  but  he  must  not 
intrude   where   competent   medical  training  is  requisite 


Ohio  Blackmailers  on  the  Run. 

Mr.  Horatio  N.  Fraser  has  won  a  legal  and  moral  vic- 
tory upon  which  both  he  and  the  drug  trade,  the  latter 
esjiecially,  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated.  Honest  men 
everywhere  will  take  him  by  the  hand  for  his  success. 
He  has  expended  six  weeks  of  time  and  some  thousands 
of  dollars  to  drive  into  banishment  a  corrupt  official  and 
to  put  away  in  jail  the  Ijesmirched  tool  of  that  official.  It 
is  his  moral  courage  upon  which  he  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated, and  the  reason  for  congratulation  of  the  trade 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  men  who  will  not  submit  to 
blackmail  for  the  sake  of  business  considerations.  The 
contest  has  not  been  merely  like  an  ordinary,  modern, 
amateur  sporting  event,  to  prove  the  superior  strength 
and  endurance  of  the  w-inner;  it  rather  resembles  those 
romantic  combats  of  chivalry  when  the  fate  of  hostile 
armies  hung  on  the  issue.  Mr.  Fraser  represented  an 
element  from  which  blackmailing  officials  everywhere  seek 
their  plunder,  but  in  this  case  they  mistook  their  man; 
the  business  element  thus  represented  was  not  the  soft 
thing  it  often  is,  but  put  up  a  winning  fight.  Prender- 
gast  and  Limerick  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hungry  horde 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Ohio  a  reproach  throughout 
the  commercial  world,  have  received  a  lesson  whose  sal- 
utary effects  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come.  There 
have  been  other  bribery  cases  in  Ohio,  but  this  was 
one  without  a  taint  of  politics.  There  will  be  no  more 
demands  for  hush  money,  at  least  at  present,  on  reputa- 
ble New  York  and  other  manufacturers  and  wholesalei's 
in  the  drug  trade;  no  more  attacks  on  honest  goods.  Let 
us  congratulate  one  another  that  such  a  champion  as 
Mr.  Fraser  has  fought  and  won  such  a  battle  for  us. 


The  Gentleman  with  the  Pitchfork. 

An  incident  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  South 
Carolina  pharmacists  is  the  sale  in  a  regular  State  dis- 
[lensary  down  there  of  adulterated  blackberry  brandy 
for  medicina-1  use.  An  official  analysis  has  proved  it. 
This  is  a  pretty  hard  blow  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  excuse  for  the  dispensary  law  as  advocated  by 
Governor  Tillman  is  to  furnish  the  people  with  pure 
liquor.  According  to  the  new  gospel  loudly  proclaimed 
by  Governor  Tillman,  the  crying  dishonesty  of  our  times 
is  centered  in  Wall  street.  There  is  an  older  and  more 
universally  accepted  belief  that  fraud  is  not  immaculate. 
Even  a  Tillmanite  will  probably  admit  that  when  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  sells  adulterated  liquors  for 
sick  folks  there  is  boodling  going  on  somewhere,  and 
that  it  is  shameful,  no  matter  who  profits  by  it. 

However,  the  reform  of  the  universe  is  a  greater  mat- 
ter than  the  reform  of  the  South  Carolina  dispensaries. 
After  Mr.  Tillman  has  paved  Wall  street  with  silver,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  take  his  pitchfork  in  hand 
and  dig  to  the  bottom  of  this  scandal,  which  has  derel- 
open  in  Mayesville,  S.  C.  Most  druggists  can  do  l)etter 
than  this  dispensary  has  done. 


The  Fate  of  a  Reformer. 

This  is  a  skeptical  world,  and  the  fate  of  the  reform- 
er is  generally  that  of  the  martyr.  Crucify  him  is  the 
cry.  All  great  discoveries,  all  great  reforms  have  had 
to  encounter  bitter  opposition,  and  indomitable  courage 
and  persistence  born  of  conviction  have  been  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  acceptance.  In  medicine  is  this  par- 
ticularly true.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  more  rancorous 
opposition  than  the  doctors  present  when  one  of  their 
number  modestly  claims  he  can  cure  this  or  that  mortal  mi 
disease?  Is  it  jealousy  or  ignorance?  But  our  sympa-  ™ 
thies  are  with  this  opposition,  though  not  with  the  man- 
ner of  its  expression.     Festina  lente  is  a  good  motto  for 
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doctors  sometimes.  We  are  very  glad  they  are  slow  to 
believe  that  the  way  to  cure  cousumptiou  is  to  burn  the 
patient's  lungs  out.  Also  do  Ave  feel  safer  to  learn  that 
this  method  of  treatment  is  apt  to  lodge  its  practitioner 
in  ihirance  vile.  The  news  comes  over  the  wire  that  a 
Denver  specialist  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  pa- 
tient upon  whom  he  tried  his  new  cure  for  consumption, 
which  consists  iu  inserting  a  trochar  into  the  lungs  at 
n  point  where  a  cavity  is  supposed  to  be.  Through  this 
hollow  tube  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  is  inserted.  Con- 
nected with  the  loop  are  the  wires  of  a  powerful  elec- 
tric battery,  and  when  the  current  is  on  the  loop  takes 
on  a  white  heat,  which  is  supposed  to  kill  the  germs 
within  the  lung  cavity.  The  patient  did  not  survive  the 
operation.  This  boring  a  hole  iu  a  man  and  burning 
him  out  is  carrying  things  a  little  too  far.  So  iu  this 
particular  case,  we  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  re- 
former has  come  (or  will  come)  to  the  end  of  his  rope. 


Be  Decent. 

A  Massachusetts  paper  says  that  "certain  druggists 
are  offending  the  proprieties  by  displays  made  iu  their 
windows.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  good  taste,  this 
is  bad  business  policy.  It  drives  away  trade,  as  sensi- 
ble men  ought  to  be  able  to  understand."  We  can 
thoroughly  indorse  this  seutiment.  No  advertising  is 
good  advertising  which  is  vulgar  or  of  double  entente, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  kind  bordering  on  the  indecent. 
The  druggist  particularly  cannot  afford  to  violate  the 
canons  of  good  taste  in  this  regard. 


A  Newspaper  oa  Substitution. 

Some  of  the  big  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  are 
getting  almost  hysterical  over  the  substitution  of  other 
goods  for  their  widely  advertised  products  and  are  send- 
ing circulars  and  letters  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers  ask- 
ing them  to  do  something  to  prevent  it.  No  doubt  it  is 
aiiiiryiiig  to  these  magnates  to  see  oih.'rs  reaiiiu.;  a  largi- 
shine  of  the  bini;:it  of  their  trein^-ndoiis  e.vpeulilures  Iu 
Eilvortising,  but  without  advertising  neither  thev  nor 
their  competitors  would  sell  a  tithe  of  the  goods  which 
they  now  put  out.  Some  of  the  large  sarsaparilla  con- 
cerns s|!(nd  over  hal"  v  million  dollars  annual';/  in  \aii- 
o  'N  ilcpanmcnts  of  publicity,  and  the  drue^-'isis  who  are 
supplied  with  "syndicated"  sarsaparillas,  with  their  own 
names  on  them,  receive  many  returns  by  supplying  this 
preparation  when  the  extensively  advertised  article  is 
called  for.  Except  iu  the  very  finest  moral  sense  we 
cannot  see  why  this  is  not  a  legitimate  proceeding  if  the 
product  supplied  the  customer  is  as  good  as  that  called 
for  and  the  price  is  no  higher.  We  are  of  the  belief 
that  in  many  instances  the  substituted  article  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  sought,  and  even  if  the  dealer  makes  a 
little  more  profit  has  he  done  anything  irregular?  There 
is  no  fine  point  involved,  but  generally  speaking  we 
think  the  dealer  cannot  be  blamed  for  looking  after  his 
own  interests,  if  he  also  treats  his  customer  fairly,  any 
more  than  the  great  manufacturer  who  has  become  im- 
mensely wealthy  by  selling  his  goods  everywhere  possi- 
ble instead  of  allowing  his  rival  manufacturers  to  sell 
theirs.— Editorial  in  the  Mirror,  Danvers,  Mass. 


Not  A.  Pb.  A.  But  U.  S.  Delegates. 

„  „  Baltimore,  June  4,  1897. 

To  the  Editor. 

On  pages  667  and  671  of  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Era 
occurs  a  statement  in  regard  to  this  assoehition  which 
requires  correction.  The  A.  Ph.  A.  has  not  appointed  any 
delegates  to  represent  it  at  the  coming  8th  Int.  Pharni. 
Congress,  but  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Commission- 
ers to  the  Brussels  Exposition  the  Council  authorized 
the  president,  Mr.  J.  E.  Morrison,  to  suggest  to  them 
the  names  of  four  gentlemen  to  represent  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment at  the  8th  I.  Ph.  Congress.  The  gentlemen 
named  by  President  Morrison  were  confirmed  by  the 
Iiepartment  of  State  and  certificates  of  appointment, 
signed  by  Secretary  Sherman,  were  sent  to  them 
through  me.  The  appointees  are  Joseph  P.  Remington 
and  Louis  Dohnie,  delegates;  Frederick  B.  Power  and 
Alfred  Meyer,  alternate  delegates. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  correct  facts  in 
the  (a.se.     Yours  trulv, 

CHAS.  CASPARI,  JR. 


JUBILEE  SPECIALTIES. 

This  is  a  great  year  for  the  display  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  by  our  British  cousins,  for  it's  jubilee  year.  Ev- 
erything is  jubilee  and  pharmacy  is  not  exempt.  This 
jubilee  enthusiasm  is  a  good  thing,  and  so  are  the  jubi- 
lee specialties  which  we  find  formularizcd  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  as  below: 
Jubilee  Pomade, 

Jasmine  pomade  4  ounces 

{j""''''"    •,•  • : 4  ounces 

Butter    c«loring    2  drams 

Benzoated  lard  IG  ounces 

Rose  water  3  ounces 

tipirit  of  rose    \  ,,uuce 

Oil  of  ylang  ylan?  i^  dram 

Mix  the  butter  coloring  with  the  lanolin,  incorporate 
the  rose  water  and  spirit  of  rose,  and  add  gradually  the 
jasmine  pomade  and  lard  previously  melted  on  a  water 
bath  and  allowed  to  cool  to  a  creamy  consistence. 

Jubilee  Boquet. 

Oil  of  cloves 2       drams 

Alcohol    .      014  ,,i,its 

Mix  and  add 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 12      minims 

Oil  neroli.  super nj      minims 

Oil  cinnamon,  true 24      minims 

!J"o,  I'ose   1      di-aui 

Oi     lemon    1      ouy^e 

Oil    bergamot    1      ounce 

li^sseuce   millefleurs    1       ounce 

Essence  violet  1      ounce 

Essence  jasmine \   \      ounce 

Essence  musk  (1  scru.  to  2  ounces).  .   l'/.  ounces 

Oil  lavender,  Eng 1  '  ounce 

Essence  ambergris 11^  ounces 

Macerate  4  weeks,  color  with  extract  cannabis  indica, 
and  filter. 

Jubilee  Dentifrice. 

Precip.  chalk,  powd 2V.  pounds 

Cuttlefish   bone,   powd 4  '  ounces 

Magnesium  carbonate,  heavv 4      ounces 

Orris  root,  powd '. 3      ounces 

Carmine    1      aram 

Otto   rose    1  dram 

Musk  grain   3      grains 

O.    ylang  ylang 2U       minims 

Oi    verbena   5      uiinims 

Oi    euca  yptus  .--,      miuims 

*Jil  '"-^'ol' 5      minims 

Mix  and  pass  through  a  fine  sieve  several  times.  The 
musk  should  first  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  of  the  pre- 
cipitated chalk. 

Jubilee  Brllllaatlae. 

Extract  Indian  hemp 2      grains 

Absolute  alcohol   •>      ounces 

Jj'non*^    .20      minims 

Otto  rose   ■.•■...  -  • 5      minims 

Dissolve,  hlter  and  add 
Almond  oil 10      ounces 

Mix. 

Jubilee  Sauee. 

Powdered  cayenne 3      ounces 

Malt  vinegar  4      pints 

^"Jf   fo-^ 5  ounces 

A\  alnut  catsup   4  ounces 

Mushroom   catsup    4  ounces 

Tomato  catsup   ',  4  ounces 

Gar  he,  bruised 1  ounce 

^•ii'lots    1  ouuce 

Port  wine   1  ,,auQe 

Brandy    1  ^u^pg 

Eight  large  anchovies  carefully  selected  and  lightly 
bruised. 
Macerate  eight  days,  shaking  the  bottle  occasionally, 
and  strain  through  a   coarse  sieve. 


If  we  may  judge  from  the  many  newspaper  accounts, 
the  credit  for  unearthing  and  running  down  the  Chi- 
cago gang  of  patent  medicine  counterfeiters  belongs  in- 
dividually to  and  is  claimed  by  each  of  a  half  dozen  con- 
cerns, though  how  can  this  be?  But  what's  the  use  of 
squabbling  over  it?     The  result's  the  thiug. 
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{CotUinued  from  I'agt  607,  April  29.) 

LIST  OF  REACTIONS  AND  REAGENTS    ACCOSD- 
INO  TO  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS.* 

SKRAUr'S— Test  for  Tlialliiic— Wlicii  tivated  with 
oxidizing  agents,  us  cliroinic  acid,  broiiiiuo,  iodine,  mer- 
curic nitrate  or  ferric  chloride",  thulline  gives  un  emerald 
green. 

S.MITirS— Test  for  Biliary  Colors  (.Marfchal's  Test).— 
Tincture  of  iodine  is  allowed  to  flow  slowly  into  a  test 
tube  containing  the  sample  of  urine,  the  two'  fluids  form- 
ing layers  and  at  the  line  of  contact  a  coloration  ensues. 
See  .MarC'dial's  Test. 

SNOWS — E.xtractious  Fluid.— This  mixture,  which 
contains  18  cc.  of  chloroform,  2  cc.  of  alcohol,  80  cc.  of 
petroleum  ether  and  10  to  15  drops  of  aqua  ammonia, 
is  employed  iu  the  extraction  of  colchicln. 

SOLDAINl'S— Test  Solution  for  Glucose.— Iu  1,400  cc. 
of  water,  15  gm.  of  eopper  carbonate  are  dissolved  by 
aid  of  41(i  gm.  of  potassium  biearbonatc.  When  this  so- 
lution is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  glucose,  re<luctiou  to 
suboxide  of  copper  takes  place.  Compare  "Ost's  Copper 
Solution." 

SONNENSCHEIN'S- Alkaloidal  Reagents.- 1.  Chlo- 
rine gas  is  passed  into  a  mi.xture  of  suspended  cerous  hy- 
droxide and  potassium  hydrate  solutiou  until  the  yellow- 
ish browu  colored  cerous  eerie  oxide  results;  this  is  then 
washed   and   dried. 

The  alkaloid  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  trace  of  cerous  oxide  added;  concerning  the  color 
reactions  produced  see  Hager  Pharm.  Praxis,  I.  207. 

II.  (Phosphomolybdic  Acid). — A  solutiou  of  ammonium 
molybdate  in  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  with  phosphoric 
acid,  the  precipitate  washed  and  theu  boiled  with  Aqua 
Regia  till  all  of  the  ammonia  is  driven  off;  the  residue 
is  then  dissolved  in  10  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  This  re- 
agent gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  alkaloids  in  slightlj- 
acidified  solutions;  the  same  also  occurs  with  ammonia 
and  a  few  other  bases.    Compare  Juugniann's  Test. 

SOUCHERE'S— Test  for  Ground  Nut  Oil  (Arachis).— 
The  isolated  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol; 
if  arachis  oil  is  present,  its  fatty  acid  will  separate  on 
cooling  in  crystals,  which  refract  the  light  like  mother-of- 
pearl. 

SPICEA'S— Test  for  Salicylic  Acid  (in  Wine).— The 
residue  of  the  ether  extract  of  the  wine  examined  is 
warmed  witli  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  then  super- 
saturated with  ammonia;  if  salicylic  acid  is  present,  it 
is  converted  by  this  procedure  into  picric  acid,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  its  property  of  staining  wool  yel- 
low. 

SPIEGLER'S— Albumen  Reagent.— This  consists  of  8 
gm.  of  mercuric  chloride,  4  gm.  of  tartaric  acid,  200  gm. 
of  water,  and  20  gm.  of  glycerin.  The  sample  of  urine 
is  acidified  witli  acetic  acid:  any  separated  mucin  re- 
moved Viy  filtration  and  to  the  filtrate  the  reagent  is 
added  to  form  two  layers;  at  the  line  of  contact  a  white 
zone  forms  if  albumin  is  present.  If  the  urine  sample 
coutains  iodine,  a  yellow,  floceulent  precipitate  forms  in 
the  zone,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  delicacy  of  tliis 
reagent  depends  on  the  presence  of  chlorides  iu  the  uriue. 
Rafaele  accordingly  proposed  the  employment  of  hydro- 
chloric in  place  of  acetic  acid  in  order  to  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  chlorides.  JoUes  offers  a  reagent  which  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  chlorides. 

STAHL'S — Reagent  Paper. — This  consists  of  paper 
which  has  been  impregnated  with  a  1  to  5  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  cobalt  chloride.  When  dry  it  has  a  blue  color, 
but  iK-comes  reddish  when  moist,  hence  can  be  employed 
for  determining  the  presence  of  moisture.  Compare  Sler- 
get's  Test. 

STAS-OTTO'S— Extractions    Test    for   Distinguishing' 

•  From  compilations  of  Dr.  Altscbul   (Phar.  Centralhalle). 


Alkaloids. — The  alkaloids  are  divided  into  three  groups, 
of  which  the  members  of  the  first  group  are  taken  up 
by  ether  from  their  acid  aqueous  solution;  the  memlxTS 
of  the  second  group  are  extracted  by  ether  from  alkaline 
solution,  while  the  third  group  (morphine)  is  not  taUi  ii 
up  b.v  the  abov<'  solvent. 

STE.MIOUSK'S— Caffeine  Test.- Caffeine  solution  i~ 
luated  for  a  few  minutes  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  tli<  ii 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  moistened  with 
ammonia, wherebya  purple  coloration  similar  to  the  mur- 
exid  reaction  results,  which  disapiM'ars  on  the  addition 
of  caustic  potassa.  The  murexid  coloration  changes  to 
blue  under  these  circumstances. 

SroR(JH'S— Test  for  Rosin  (Jil  in  Mixed  Oils.— One 
to  two  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sample  are  shaken  with 
1  cc.  of  acetic  anhydride,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand, 
the  acetic  anhydride  is  drawn  off  and  added  to  one 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  a  violet-red 
coloration  results,  if  a  rosin  oil  is  pre.wnt.  Morawski 
i(  commefids  in  place  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  one 
of  gravity  of  1.53.  M 

STRASSBURG'S— Test.— See  Pettenkofer's  Test.        f 

STRI'VES— Tost  for  Blood.— The  suspected  spots  are 
extracted  with  dilute  potassium  hydrate  solution,  the 
solution  filtered  and  treated  with  tannin.  If  blood  is 
present  the  solution  takes  on  a  red  brown  color,  which 
upon  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  gives  a  precipitate  which 
upon  washing  and  treating  with  acetic  acid  and  sodium 
chloride  yields  ha-rain  crystals  (See  Selnir's  Test,  also 
Teichmann's  hicmin  crystals).  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances, urine  containing  blood  gives  a  reddish  precip- 
itate. 

STUTZ'S— Albuminoid  Reagent  Capsules. — These  cap- 
sules contain  Fuerbringer's  reagent. 

TANRET'S — Albuminoid  Reagent. — Potassium  iodide 
3.32  gm.  and  mercuric  chloride  1.35  gm.  are  dissolved  in 
20  cc.  of  acetic  acid,  with  water  sufficient  to  make  r>()  cc. 
This  reagent  causes  a  white  precipitate  to  form  in  urine 
containing  albumin;  this  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid;  with  peptones  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  dis- 
solves on  boiling;  alkaloids  give  a  precipitate  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol.    Compare  Mayer's  Alkaloidal  Reagent. 

TATTERSALL'S— Morphine  Test.— Upon  adding  so- 
dium arsenate  to  a  solution  of  morphine  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  a  dirty  violet  coloration  ensues  which 
changes  to  a  sea  green.  Under  like  treatment  codeine 
gives  a  blue  color. 

TEICHMANN'S— Hsemin  Crystal  Test  for  Blood.— 
To  2  to  3  cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  blood  (not  too 
dilute)  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  added,  witn 
a  trace  of  sodium  chloride  (0.01  gm.).  A  few  drops  of 
this  solution  are  allowed  to  evaporate  upon  an  object 
glass,  when  it  is  examined  under  a  lens  for  h;emin  crys- 
tals, which  form  rhombic  needles  or  plates  of  a  brown- 
ish-red to  black-brown  color. 

THENARD'S- Test     for     Aluminum     Compounds.- 
Aluminum  oxide,  when  fused  with  a  solutiou  of  cobalt, 
gives  Thenard's  Blue. 

THOULET'S- Solution.— This  is  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  potassium  iodide  and  1.239  parts  of  mercuric  iodide  iu 
water,  which  has  been  evaporated  until  a  scum  forms 
upon  the  surface.  The  solution  has  the  S|wcific  gravity 
of  3.19fi.  and  is  used  for  the  mechanical  separation  of 
various  constituents  of  a  mineral  powder.  Compare 
Klein's  Solution. 

THRESH'S— Alkaloidal  Reagent.— A  solution  of  1.8 
gm.  of  potassium  iodide  in  45  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  30  cc.  of  a  solutiou  of  bismuth  (Liq.  Bism.  et.  Am- 
nion, cit.  Ph.  Br.)  This  bismuth  solution  is  prepared  b, 
dissolving  2. .5  gm.  of  bismuth  in  70  gm.  of  nitric  acid, 
adding  00  gm.-  of  citric  acid,  then  making  slightly  alka- 
line with  ammonia,  adding  water  to  600  cc. 

This  reagent  gives  with  alkaloids  a  red-brown  colora- 
tion and  precipitate. 
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TOCMEIfS-Tfst  for  Sfsnme  Oil  I  Mud.  Baiulouiu's). 
In  30  ec.  of  hydrothlori.s  aciJ  llliU  2  gm.  of  pyrogalol 
are  dissolvi-d  aud  15  j;iii.  of  this  solutiou  shakeu  with  a 
like  volume  of  the  oil.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  it  has  separated  into  two  layers,  then  the  aqueous 
fluid  is  (Irawu  off  by  means  of  a  pipette  and  warmed 
for  5  minutes;  if  sesame  oil  is  present  a  blue-red  eolora- 
tiou  ensues. 

TOLLEX'S— Test  for  Formaldehyde.— This  is  an  am- 
mouiacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  This  reagent  is  re- 
duced  with   formation  of  a  silver  mirror. 

TOLLEN'S— Reagent  for  Glucose.— A  solution  of  am- 
moniaeal  silver  nitrate  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  with  potassium  hydrate  and  adding 
sutHeieut  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  precipitate.  This  solu- 
tion is  reduced  by  gluco.se. 

TOMMASrS— Phenol  Keaction.— See  Hoppe-Seyler's 
Phenol  Test. 

TOPPING'S- Microscopic  Mounting  Fluid.— This 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  absolute  alcohol  and  5 
parts  of  water  or  in  place  of  the  latter  4  parts  of  water 
and  1  part  of  aluminum  acetate  may  be  used.  This  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  glycerin  before 
using. 

TRAUB'S— Reagent  for  Detection  of  Hydrogen  Perox- 
ide.— This  consists  of  a  solution  of  zinc  iodide  of  starch, 
to  which  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  a  ferrous  salt 
are  added. 

TRAPP'S— "S'eratrine  Test.— On  boiling  veratrine  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  a  permanent  purple-red 
color  is  produced. 

TROMMER'S— Test  for  Glucose.— To  a  dilute  solution 
of  grape  sugar  (urine)  one  to  two  drops  of  copper  sul- 
phate solution  are  added,  followed  by  5  cc.  of  sodium 
hydrate  solution;  if  grape  or  dialjetic  sugar  is  present, 
the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  when  the  solution  is  boiled 
suboxide  of  copper  precipitates.  Compare  Fehling's  So- 
lution. 

When  examining  urine  for  sugar,  it  is  first  made  alka- 
line with  sodium  hydrate  solution,  then  the  copper  solu- 
tion is  added  drop  by  drop  until  some  cupric  hydrate  re- 
mains undissolved;  then  the  solution  is  boiled;  if  glucose 
is  present,  reduction  to  yellow  cuprous  oxide  takes  place. 

Focke  proposes  for  removing  the  reducing  substances 
(not  sugar)  the  following  procedure:  To  10  cc.  of  the 
urine,  u  cc.  of  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (1  :  10)  are 
added,  the  mixture  boiled,  and  to  the  co<3led  filtrate  2  cc. 
of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (1  :  10)  added;  after 
standing,  the  fluid  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  tested  ac- 
cording to  Trommer.     Compare  Johnson's  Test. 

TROTARELLI'S— Test  for  Ptomaines.— On  adding 
sodium  nitroprusside,  followed  by  palladium  nitrate,  to  a 
solution  of  the  sulphates  of  the  ptomaines,  various  color 
reactions  result. 

TROTARELLI'S— Alkaloid  Test.— On  evaporating 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  dryness  and  then  treat- 
ing the  residue  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydrate,  various 
alkaloids  give  characteristic  colorations.  Compare  Vi- 
tale's  Test. 

TSCHEPPE'S— Alcohol  Test.— To  the  fluid  to  be 
tested  70  per  cent,  nitric  acid  is  carefvUly  added,  so  as 
to  form  a  supernatant  layer;  if  alcohol  is  present  a 
slight  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  at  the  line  of  contact, 
and  the  odor  of  ethyl  nitrite  is  perceptible. 

TUCHBN'S— Test  for  Volatile  Oils.— Many  volatile 
oils  give  a  slight  explosive  reaction.  When  4  to  6  drops 
are  brought  into  contact  with  0.1  gm.  of  iodine. 

UDRAXSKY-BAUMANX'S— Test  for  Polyvalent  Al- 
cohols.— Baumann's  test  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  so- 
dium hydrate  is  used  (vide).  Since  diamines  also  give 
this  reaction,  they  must  be  proven  to  be  absent  by  Mo- 
liseh's  Furfurol  Test. 

ULTZMANX'S— Test  for  Biliary  Colors.- With 
ferric  chloride  solution.  0.4  gm.  of  alcohol,  and  100  gm. 
of  water.     This  reagent  is  decolorized   by   hydrochloric 


acid;  with  lactic  acid  a  yellow  color  is  produced,  and 
with   butyric   acid   a   milky  turbidity   results. 

ULTZMAXX'S- Test  for  Biliary  Colors.— With 
10  cc.  of  urine  3  to  4  cc.  of  potassium  hydrate  solutiou 
(1  : 3)  are  mi.ved  and  shaken;  then  the  mixture  is  sat- 
urated with  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  If  biliary  colors  are 
present,  the  mixture  takes  on  an  emerald  green  color. 

VALEXT.\"S— Test  for  Fats.— Equal  volumes  of  fat 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  (1.0502  sp,  gr.)  are  intimately 
mixed  in  a  test  tube,  and  if  solution  does  not  take  place 
the  nyxture  is  warmed.  The  oils  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  as  solution  takes  place  in  the  one,  or 
a  higher  temperature  up  to  that  of  boiling  is  necessary  in 
the  second,  or  in  the  third  solution  is  not  complete.  In 
the  case  of  those  oils  which  dissolve  by  heat,  the  tem- 
perature is  noted  at  which  the  cooled  mixture  becomes 
turbid.  According  to  Bach  the  same  observations  carried 
out  with  the  separated  fatty  acids  and  David's  alcohol- 
acetic  acid  (vide)  give  reliable  data. 

VALEXTIXE'S— Test  for  Fuchsine.— When  shaken 
with  a  solution  of  fuchsine,  ether  is  not  colored,  but  if 
ferrous  iodide  is  added  the  ether  is  colored  violet. 

V  A  L  S  E  R  ■  S— Reagent.— This  is  potassic-mercuric 
iodide. 

VAN  DEEX'S— Test  for  Blood.— On  adding  a  few 
drops  of  freshly  prepared  tincture  of  guaiac  and  ozonized 
oil  of  turpentine  to  a  well  diluted  solution  of  blood,  a  blue 
color   is    produced. 

VETERE'S- Test  for  Castor  Oil.— See  Di  Vetere's 
Test. 

VILLAVECCHIA  AXD  FABRI'S- Test  for  Sesame 
Oil.— This  is  a  modification  of  Baudouin's  Test.  The  re- 
agent consists  of  a  solution  of  2  gm.  of  furfurol  in  100 
cc.  of  alcohol;  10  cc.  of  the  sample  of  oil  are  shaken  for 
one-half  minute  with  0.1  cc.  of  the  reagent  and  10  cc. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (1.19  sp.  gr.);  a  red  coloration  shows 
presence  of   sesame  oil. 

VILLIERS  AXD  TAYOLLE'S— Test  for  Hydrochlo- 
ric Acid  and  Chlorine. — Traces  of  chlorine  give,  with  an 
acid  solution  of  aniline  (400  cc.  of  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  aniline,  with  100  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,)  a 
brown  to  black  precipitate;  with  a  solution  of  aniline 
containing  ortho-toluidine  (100  cc.  of  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  aniline  with  20  cc.  of  a  like  solution  of  ortho- 
toluidin  and  30  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.)  a  blue  color 
is  produced;  with  the  above  mixtures  bromine  gives  a 
white  precipitate,  iodine  does  not  give  any  reaction.  From 
solutions  containing  the  halogen  acids,  the  halogens  may 
be  liberated  for  this  purpose  by  heating  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  potassium  permanganate. 

VIOLEITE'S- Solution  for  Testing  for  Glucose.— 
Identical  with  Fehling's  solution. 

VITALI'S— .A.lkaloidal  Test.— The  alkaloid  is  evap- 
orated to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  with  fuming  nitric 
acid;  then  when  cold  the  residue  is  moistened  with  alco- 
holic potassium  hydrate.  Atropin  gives  a  violet;  strych- 
nine, with  a  trace  of  alkali,  a  reddish-yellow  color,  with 
a  slight  excess  of  alkali  a  red-violet  coloration  is  pro- 
duced. 

VITALI'S— Test  for  Blood.— The  suspected  spot  is  ex- 
hausted with  potassium  hydrate  solution,  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  and  tincture  of  guaiac  added.  If  a  blue  color- 
ation does  not  take  place  within  one-half  to  two  hours, 
oil  of  turi>entine  or  eucalyptus  is  added,  whereby  a  blue 
coloration  takes  place  at  once  if  blood  is  present. 

ITALI'S— Test  for  Biliary  Colors.  See  Gmelin's 
test. 

VITALI'S— Test  for  Chloroform.— Pure  hydrogen  gas 
is  passed  through  water  and  then  a  tube,  the  tip  of  which 
is  provided  with  a  mantle  of  platinum.  The  flame  of  this 
gas  is  colorless;  it  also  does  not  give  a  colored  flame 
when  a  copper  wire  is  held  in  it.  If  the  fluid  to  be  ex- 
amined is  poured  into  the  water  through  which  the  gas 
passes,  the  flame  will  give  a  green  color  with  the  cop- 
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per  wire,  caused  by  the  presence  of  volatile  halogen  (chlo- 
rine) compounds. 

VITALI'S— Test  for  Mortius'  Yellow  (Butter  Color)  in 
Urine,  etc.  l.The  ether  extract  of  the  fluid  to  be  ex- 
amined, when  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cya- 
nide, gives  a  red  coloration  if  Martius'  yellow  is  pres- 
ent. 

If  the  ether  extract  is  shaken  with  potassium  hydrate 
Bolutiou.  and  then  the  latter  acidified,  wool  which  has 
been  treated  with  a  solution  of  alum,  will  take  on  the 
same  shade  of  Martius'  yellow  if  one  millionth  part^of 
the  latter  color  is  present. 

2.)  Solutions  of  Martius'  yellow  givee,  with  cobalt 
chloride  and  potassium  hydrate,  a  green  lake. 

3.)  The  same  solution,  when  treated  with  stannous  chlo- 
ride and  aqua  ammonia,  gives  a  white  precipitate  which 
turns  a  rose  color  upon  the  further  addition  of  am- 
monia. 
VOGL'S— Test  for  Glucose.— See  Mulder's  test. 
VOGL'S— Test  for  Quinine.— On  adding  chlorine 
water  and  potassium  fcrricyanide  to  a  solution  of  qui- 
nine, a  red  coloration  ensues. 

VOGr.'S— Test  for  Chenopodium  Seed  in  Flour.— Flour 
which  contains  chenopodium  gives  a  rose  to  red  colora- 
tion when  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  contact 
with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid. 
VRY'S — Quinine  Test. — See  De  Vrij's  quinine  test. 
VULPIUS'— Test  for  Acetanilid. — A  few  centigrammes 
of  acetanilid  are  boiled  with  1  cc.  of  potassium  hydrate 
in  a  test  tube;  then  over  this  is  held  a  glass  rod  which 
has  been  moistened  with  a  filtered  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
chlorinated  lime.  The  solution  on  the  rod  is  colored  yel- 
low, which  on  further  heating  turns  violet. 

VULPIUS'— Sulphonal  Test.— Sulphonal  Avhen  heated 
with  potassium  cyanide  gives  an  odor  of  mercaptan;  the 
fused  mass  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  red  coloration. 
WAGNER'S— Alkaloidal  Reagent.— This  is  a  solutiou 


of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  ( 


normal  iodine  solu- 


tiou), which  gives  a  brown  precipitate  with  alkaloids. 

WAGNER-FRESENIUS'-Solution.-This  is  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide. 

WAYNE'S- Glucose  Test  Solution.— A  solution  of  2 
gm.  of  copper  sulphate,  10  gm.  of  caustic  potassa  and 
10  gm.  of  glycerin  in  200  gm.  of  water;  glucose  reduces 
the  diluted  solution  on  warming,  with  the  production  of 
red  cuprous  oxide. 

WEBER'S— Test  for  Blood.— The  fluid  containing 
blood  (urine)  is  mixed  with  one-half  of  its  volume  of  gla- 
cial acetic  acid  and  then  shaken  with  ether;  the  ether 
is  drawn  off  and  a  few  drops  of  resinified  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  fresh  guaiac  tincture  (1  :  10)  added.  If  blood 
is  present,  a  blue  coloration  results.  Compare  Almen's 
Reagent. 

WEIDEL'S- Test  for  Xanthin.— Xanthin,  when  evap- 
orated with  chlorine  water  and  a  trace  of  nitric  acid, 
gives  a  yellow  residue  which  turns  a  deep  yellowish-red 
with  ammonia. 

WEIGERT'S— Bacteria  Staining  Fluid.— From  2  to  4 
gm.  of  methylene  blue  (or  2  gm.  of  fuchsine  or  2  gm.  of 
Victoria  blue)  are  dissolved  in  15  cc.  of  alcohol,  then 
the  solution  is  diluted  with  85  cc.  of  water. 

WEISSMANN'S— Acid  Mixture.— This  mixture,  which 
is  employed  for  dissolving  iron  samples,  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  10  vols,  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  2  vols. 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  10  vols,  of  water. 

Ulzer  and  Bruell  add  some  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  during  the  evaporation. 

WELMANN'S— Test  for  Vegetable  Fats.— The  re- 
agent is  prepared  by  dissolving  5  gm.  of  sodium  phospho- 
molybdate  in  water,  adding  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
diluting  to  100  cc. 

Test:  1  cc.  of  the  fat  is  dissolved  in  5  cc.  of  cnioro- 
form  and  shaken  with  2  cc.  of  the  reagent  for  one  min- 
ute. 


If  vegetable  fats  or  oils  are  present  (exci'ptiug  cocoa 
fat)  a  green  coloration  ensues,  which  is  changed  to  a 
blue  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

WENDEIl'S— Test  for  Glucose.— See  Neumann-Wen- 
der's  test. 

WENZEL'S— Alkaloidal  Reactions.— Alkaloids  give 
various  color  reactions  with  a  solution  of  1  gm.  of  po- 
tassium permanganate  in  200  gm.  sulphuric  acid.  Vera- 
trine  gives  a  bright  red,  followed  by  an  orange  pre- 
cipitate, with  this  reagent. 

WEPPEN'S— 'i'eratrine  Test.- A  small  quantity  of 
veratrine  is  well  mixed  with  about  six  times  its  bulk  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added; 
first  a  yellow,  then  green,  finally  a  blue  coloration  is 
produced. 

Neumann-Weder  recommend  in  place  of  cane 
sugar  and  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  a  solution  of  furfu- 
rol  in  sulphuric  acid.  Morphine  and  codeine  produce  with 
both  reagents  evanescent  red  colorations. 

WESELSKY'S— Reagent.— This  consists  of  nitric  acid 
which  has  been  saturated  with  nitrous  in  the  cold. 

WESELSKY'S— Test  for  Phloroglucin.— On  adding 
toluidiu  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrite  to  a  solution  of 
phloroglucin,  first  a  pale  yellow  color  is  produced;  this  is 
then  followed  by  an  orange  and  cinnabar  red.  When 
well  diluted  the  precipitate  remains  suspended;  if  pre- 
cipitation takes  place,  the  fluid  remains  an  orange,  while 
the  precipitate  is  of  a  cinnabar  red.  Phloroglucin  in  di- 
lution of  1  :  200.000  can  be  detected  liy  this  test. 

WEYL'S— Test  for'Creatinin.— On  treating  urine  Avith 
a  weak  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside,  followed  by- 
sodium  hydrate,  a  ruby  red  coloration  is  produced,  which 
passes  into  yellow  if  creatinin  is  present.  The  pres- 
ence of  other  sulphur  compounds  destroys  the  efEcacy  of 
the  test. 

Salkowsky  adds  acetic  acid  and  boils  after  the  so- 
lution has  taken  on  the  yellow  color;  this  causes  the  so- 
lution to  turn  blue  with  the  separation  of  a  precipitate 
of  Berlin  blue. 

WICKERSHEIMER'S— Preservative  F  1  u  i  d.— This 
consists  of  a  solution  of  alum  100  gm.,  sodium  chloride 
25  gm.,  potassium  nitrate  12  gm..  potassium  carbonate 
66  gm.,  arsenous  acid  20  gm.  in  3  liters  of  water. 

WIEDERHOLT'S— Test  for  Genuine  Rum  and  Cog- 
nac—To 10  cc.  of  the  sample  3  cc.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  (1.84)  are  added;  after  cooling  the  well 
shaken  mixture,  it  will  lose  its  odor  if  the  rum  is  arti- 
ficial; the  odor  of  genuine  rum  is  not  disturbed  by  this 
test. 

When  a  few  drops  of  diluted  ferric  chloride  solution  are 
added  to  a  sample  of  genuine  cognac  a  black  precipitate 
forms;  artificial  cognac  does  not  give  this  reaction;  oc- 
casionally a  slight  precipitate  of  off  color  is  produced. 

WIESNER'S— Test  for  Wood  Fiber.— The  reagent 
consists  of  an  acid  solution  of  aniline  sulphate,  which 
stains  tissue  that  contains  wood  fiber  a  golden  yellow. 
Pure  cellulose  is  not  colored.  Another  reagent  known  hy 
the  same  title  is  a  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  phloro- 
glucin, which,  in  conjunction  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
stains  wood  fiber  a  violet. 

WOLESKY'S— Test  for  Wood  Fiber  in  Paper.— To 
the  sample  of  sulphuric  acid  a  small  particle  of  resorcin 
is  added,  with  5  cc.  of  water,  and  the  mixture  shaken; 
if  nitrous  acid  is  present,  a  yellow  color  is  produced. 
WINCKLER'S— Reagent.— See  Mayer's  reagent. 
WOLESKY'S— Test  for  Wood  Fiber  in  Paper.— To 
5  to  6  cc.  of  hydrochloric  (concentrated)  or  sulphuric 
acid  a  solution  of  1  gm.  of  diphenylamine  in  50  cc.  of 
alcohol  is  added.  A  sample  of  paper  when  moistened 
with  this  reagent  will  give  a  more  or  less  intense  orange- 
red  coloration,  according  to  the  proportion  of  wood  fiber 
present. 

WOLFF'S— Test  lor  Naphthol.— When  alpha  or  beta 
naphthol   is    dissolved    in    alcoholic  potassium   hydrate 
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and  lu-ated  with  chloroform  (50°  C).  a  clcai%  blue  solu- 
tion results,  which  turns  a  red  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

WOKM-MUKLI.ER'S— Glucose  Test.— This  solution  is 
a  nioditiialion  of  Fchling's  test  and  consists  of  twoi sep- 
arate liquids,  namely,  a  li^-i  per  cent,  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  and  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  rochollo  saltfou- 
taiuinj;  4  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydrate  solution.  Five  cc. 
of  the  sample  of  urine  on  the  one  hand  and  a  miiLture  of 
1  to  3  cc.  of  the  copper  solution  with  2.5  of  the  rocbelle 
salt  on  the  other,  are  each  heated  to  boiling,  then  mixed 
without  ajritation.  If  glucose  is  present  a  reduction  of 
the  copper  takes  place". 

WRKJIIT'S— Test  for  Acouitin.— A  trace  of  aeonitin 
is  stirred  up  with  a  few  drops  of  a  moderately  concen- 
trated syrup,  then  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
is  added,  at  the  line  of  contact  a  rose-red  zone  forms 
which  is  quickly  followed  by  a  dirty  violet  and  brow"tt. 

Wl  KSTEU  S— Albumin  Test.— This  is  a  moditicatiou 
of  Silberniann's  test,  in  which  the  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  the  same  with 
1-10  to  1-5  of  its  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  Acid. 

AVUKSTEIfS— Tetra  Test  Paper  for  Ozone  and  Hy- 
drogen Peroxide. — Filter  paper  is  impregnated  "'With 
tetra-methyl-para-pheuylene-diamiuc,  this  takes  on  a  blue 
color  with  a  neutral  or  acetic  acid  solution  of  ozond  or 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  tetra-methyl  compound  can  be  replaced  by  di- 
methyl-para-phenylene-diamine. 

YOUNG'S— Test  for  Gallic  in  Tannic  Acid.— This  test 
depends  upon  the  addition  of  potassium  cyanide  which 
gives  a  red  coloration  with  gallic  acid  and  none  with  tan- 
nic acid.  According  to  Stahl  the  reaction  depends  sole- 
ly upon  the  alkalinity  of  potassium  cyanide. 

yVON'S— Test  for  Alcohol  in  Chloroform.— The  re- 
agent consists  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
1  part  and  caustic  potassa  10  parts  in  2.50  cc.  of  water. 
When  this  reagent  is  shaken  with  chloroform  which  con- 
tions  alcohol  its  violet  color  is  changed  to  a  green.  Offi- 
cial chloroform  which  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
alcohol  also  gives  this  reaction. 

YVON'S— Test  for  Colchicin.— See  Paul's  Test. 

ZACHARIAS'— Reagent  for  Albuminoids.— This  is  an 
acidified  solution  of  potassium-ferrocyanide  and  ferric 
chloride. 

ZEIL'S— Test  for  Colchicin.— When  a  solution  of  2 
mg.  of  colchicin  in  5  cc.  of  water  is  boiled  from  1  to  3 
minutes  with  t>  to  10  drops  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
and  4  to  6  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  ferric  chloride  solu- 
tion, the  yellow-colored  solution  takes  on  an  olive  green, 
followed  by  a  greenish  black.  When  shaken  with  chloro- 
form in  contact  with  the  air  the  chloroform  takes  on  a 
ruby  red,  while  the  aqueous  fluid  turns  an  olive  green. 

ZIEL'S— Solution. — See  Neelsen's  solution. 

ZUELZER'S — Albumin  Reaction. — This  is  a  zone  test 
obtained  by  carefully  pouring  the  sample  of  urine  over  a 
concentrated  solution  of  chromic  anhydride. 

ZEULZER'S— Test  for  Sugar  in  Urine.- A  soltrtion  of 
copper  oxide  in  sodium  hydrate  is  reduced  by  diabetic 
sugar  in  the  cold  or  on  slightly  warming. 

ZULKOWSKY'S- Starch  Solution.— This  is  prepared 
by  heating  starch  with  glycerin  at  190°  C,  then  pre- 
cipitating with  alcohol  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
water. 

{The  End.) 


What  one  Druggist  Said. 


LINIMEXTUM  SAPOXIS.    (Eroceediogs  III.  Pharm. 
Assoc.)  J-  ■•  (  -  • 

Soap,  granulated  and  dried.  sW. '. . . .  J  "?<)  grams 
Water   .."....  ..'^1250  «•. 

Dissolve  by  heat. 

Camphor    45  grams 

Oil  niseniarv 10  cc. 

Alcohol 6.50  cc. 

Dissolve,  mix  the  two  solutions'  and  add 

Water,   to  make I.IXHJ  ,ce. 


A  Sidelight  on  the  Substllutloa  Prob/em. 
We  read  a  great  deal  about  substitution^  It  is  painted 
red,  and  marked  one  of  the  very  worst  of  evils.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  a  kind  of  stealing- stealing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  other  fellow's  advertising  efforts.  Different 
remedies  are  advanced  to  correct  the  evil,  but  the  one 
that  will  win  will  be  founded  upon  something  besides 
ethics  or  moral  suasion. 

There  are  some  things  we  know  about  "substitution." 
First,  it  is  discouraging  to  the  prospective  advertiser  to 
contemplate  the  fact  that  after  he  has  built  up  or  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  his  particular  proprietary  article  some 
one  else  may  reap  the  benefit  of  his  efforts  and  "sell 
something  just  as  good."  Second,  the  publishers  have  a 
lively  interest  in  this  subject.  Whati'ver  makes  adver- 
tising hazardous  is  calculated'  to  reduce  the  volume  uf 
business.  Tliird,  substitution  does  e.xist  and  goes  hicr- 
rily  on  each  day.  The  more  geueraiiry'  a  remedy  b<'Comes 
known,  the  greater  skill  is  employed"  in  placing  a  sub- 
stitute upon  the  market.  Fourth,  the  one  and  only  rea- 
son why  the  substitute  is  offered  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
increased  profits  award  the  siibstltuter.  Fifth,  adver- 
tising appropriations  have  been  reduced  on  account  of 
these  conditions,  and  therefore  substitution  is  a  direct 
menace  to   the   advertising  business. 

These  facts  are  well  known.  Now,  then,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it? 

As  the  matter  of  substitution  is  one  I  have  studied 
from  the  advertiser's  standpoint,  I  determined  to  view 
it  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  wicked  druggist.  I 
wanted  to  know  what  he  had  to  say  in  justification  of 
his  unholy  practice.  Armed  with  a  very  pious  air,  I 
entered  the  drug  store  of  a  personal  friend.  In  the 
window  he  exhibited  a  lot  of  celery  compound  made  to 
imitate  one  that  has  a  national  reputation.  Evidently 
my  friend  "Smith,  the  druggist,"  was  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence  and  must  have  a  truly  dare-devil  spirit. 
He  substituted  when  occasion  demanded,  seemed  to  take 
pride  in  his  sinfulness  and  advertised  his  depravity. 

I  said  to  him,  "Smith,  do  you  consider  it  honorable 
to  get  ttie  benefit  of  others'  investment?  Don't  you  know 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  celery  compound  that  you 
are  substituting  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising? Don't  you  know  that  you  are  stealing  the 
benefits  of  their  investment?"  Smith  looked  at  hie  just 
long  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  I  was  in  earnest, 
and  said:  "Cdme  in.  Brown,  and  have  a  glass  of  ice 
cream  soda,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Y'ou  see, 
when  the  manufacturers  of  that  compound  were  willing 
to  let  the  dealer  have  a  profit  we  did  not  offer  a  substi- 
tute. I  don't  like  to  sell  substitutes,  but  am  forced  to. 
They  charge  about  |9  per  dozen  for  $1  bottles,  .\fter 
adding  for  running  expenses  and  freight,  we  malie  about 
15  cents  on  a  dollar  sale.  It  is  not  enough.  The  manu- 
facturers think  the  advertising  will  make  and  continue 
the  demand,  and  that  we  will  have  to  pay  the  price; 
that  they  can  force  us  to  sell  their  compound  at  little 
■profit.  When  they  were  willing  to  let  us  make  a  fair 
profit  we  did  not  substitute.  Then,  when  a  customer 
came  in  and  asked  for  so-and-so's  celery  compound,  we 
told  the  customer  it  was  good  stuff,  and  gave  him  what 
he  asked  for.  Now  we  tell  him  about  this  other  com- 
pound, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  sell  the  substi- 
tute. Of  course,  we  keep  the  genuine,  but  only  order  it 
in  half-dozen  lots,  whereas  we  used  to  order  three  dozea 
and  get  the  discount.  Manufacturers  of  proprietary  ar- 
ticles who  are  fair  and  are  willing  to  let  the  dealer 
have  a  decent  profit  have  very  little  cause  for  complaint 
on  account  of  substitutions." 

I  finished  my  soda  in  silence.  I  had  learned  something 
about  "substitution."  Is  not  this  matter  of  substitution, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  interested 
parties,  the  manufacturers?  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  dealers  would  care  to  bother  with  substitutes  if 
they  were  able  to  realize  a  fair  margin  on  the  genuine 
article? 

CHARLES  SETH  BROWN. 
—Printers'  Ink. 
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iSixcial  Corrapondence.) 

FRBNCH  PHARMACEUTICAL  GOSSIP. 

Paris,  Miiy  19.— Thougli  the  official  report  lias  not  yet 
npix'ared  at  the  moment  I  write,  there  seems  but  lit- 
tle iloubt  that  the  disastrous  tire  at  the  Charity  Bazaar 
was  caused  l>y  the  employes  of  the  cinematograph  while 
re-lighti!ig  their  lamp,  which  had  gone  out  iu  the  middle 
of   a   representation. 

Bachagrow  admits  striking  a  match  while  Bellac  held 
the  unstopperod  recipient  of  ether  in  his  hand.  "From 
the  mouth  of  this  recipient,"  says  the  Russian.  "I  saw, 
during  a  i^econd.  like  a  stream  of  lava.  A  spurt  of  fire, 
a  boiuiiiet  of  tiame.  then  an  explosion— and  already  the 
fire  was  everywhere,  everywhere!" 

At  the  Pbarmmclii't. 
Like  the  majority  of  Parisians.  1  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  blackened  ruins.  Knowing  the  injured  Frenchman's! 
firsf  impulse  is  to  make  for  a  pharmacy,  I  looked  in  at 
Goetzs'.  "chemist  to  the  King  of  Hanover,"  in  the  Ave- 
nue Montaigne.  "Yes.  we  are  the  nearest  to  the  scene 
of  accident."  the  assistant  told  me.  "for  in  this  purely 
residential  district,  shops  are  few  and  far  between.  We 
had  about  fifty  patients— nearly  all  ladies— come  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed.  They  were  all  burned  on  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  body— head.  neck,  shoulders,  arms, 
etc.— the  flames  fell  from  above,  you  know;  and  were 
very  naturally  extremely  agitated.  We  were  busy 
enough  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Some  of  them  were  our 
customers.  This  quarter  of  the  town  has  suffered  much: 
there  was  a  funeral  just  opposite  yesterday."  "Did  any- 
one die  in  the  shop?"  I  asked,  knowing  such  things  often 
happen.  "No.  thank  goodness:  the  police  took  all  serious 
<:ases  to  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie.  and  we  only  had  those 
people  who  were  not  too  much  hurt  to  walk  the  hundred 
■or  two  yards  which  separate  us  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster." 

I  need  not  describe  the  death-trap  itself,  but  I  must 
confess  I  could  not  repress  a  smile,  in  spite  of  all  its 
horrors,  when  I  noticed  a  busy  bill  distributer  walking 
about  among  the  crowd,  who  thrust  into  my  hand  a 
Rouen  ph.irmacisfs  advertisement  for  an  "ointment  for 
burns — the   only   specific." 

The  Dacbtsse  D'Aleoeon. 
It  was  Dr.  Davenport,  the  well-known  American  den- 
tist, of  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera.  who  finally  identified  the 
charred  and  almost  unrecognizable  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sister  of  the  Empress  of  Austria. 

The  coffin  was  brought  well  into  the  light  in  that  lu- 
gubrious  hall  of  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie:  and  the  doc- 
tor, clad  in  his  long,  white  blouse,  knelt  beside  it.  sur- 
rounded by  officials  and  anxious  relations.  After  min- 
utely examining  each  of  the  teeth,  and  comparing  notes 
with  the  memoranda  he  had  taken  during  his  treatment 
of  the  Duchess,  he  finally  raised  himself  and  declared: 
"I  absolutely  affirm  that  the  corpse  before  us  is  that  of 
the  Duchess  of  Alencon." 

"Can  you  swear  to  it?"  asked  the  two  Magistrates 
present. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  and  without  the  least  restriction." 
replied  Dr.  Davenport. 

The  friends  present  fell  on  their  knees,  while  the  offi- 
cials drew  up  the  papers  to  enable  them  to  remove  the 

body. 

Courafiat  Doctors. 

The  haste  of  the  men  to  flee  the  bazaar,  leaving  women 
to  their  fate,  is  the  theme  of  all  the  newspapers  just 
now.  A  most  honorable  exception  is,  however,  generally 
made  in  favor  of  the  medical  profession.  Among  the 
only  five  adult  male  victims,  figure,  says  a  leading  week- 
ly, "a  glorious  general  and  two  doctors,  i.  e.,  men  used 
to  face  death  and  danger  with  courage."  Dr.  Feulard. 
head  of  the  laboratory  at  the  St.  Louis  Hospital.  Paris, 
escaped  with  his  wife,  but  finding  his  little  daughter. 
Germaine,  was  still  inside  the  bazaar,  he  re-entered  the 


flaming  building,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion.  Mad- 
ame Nitot.  a  doctor's  wife,  also  perished  in  the  flames, 
into  whieh  she  had  ri'turned  to  seek  her  little  girl;  and 
M.  Hochet,  a  h<mieopathic  doctor  on  the  Boulevard 
B<-aumarchais:  Dr.  Simon's  daughter,  Marie  Tlierese, 
and  others  were  among  the  victims.  The  medical  pro- 
fe.ssion  of  Paris  organized  a  siwcial  funeral  service  at 
the  Madeleine,  which  was  largely  attended. 

XIadame  Kigaud,  wife  of  the  newly-elected  Deputy  of 
Neuilly,  was  at  the  bazaar,  but  happily  escaped. 

The  Aaaual  Mtetlag 
of  the  General  Association  of  French  Pharmacists  was 
held  at  the  Paris  School  of  Pharmacy  on  April  22.  Mr. 
Petit  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  to  hear 
his  able  speech  on  pharmacy  during  the  last  twelve 
months. 

The  "  Cut  Patents  "  Question  Agala. 

Since  the  IS'.tli  meeting  at  Rouen,  the  advocates  of 
the  total  suppression  of  proprietary  medicines  have  con- 
tinued a  vigorous  campaign,  and  the  question  of  secur- 
ing a  fair  Vofit  to  the  retailer  was  again  passionately 
discussed. 

M.  Petit  and  the  leaders  of  the  General  Association 
have  submitted  an  anti-cutting  scheme  to  the  "Syndicate 
of  Pharmaceutical  Products"  (dealers  in  proprietary 
medicines)  which  these  latter  seem  disposed  to  accept  if 
the  associaticm  can  obtain  signatures  in  its  favor  from 
the  majority  of  French  pharmacists. 

All  this  has  taken  years  to  arrange,  and  M.  Collard 
and  his  party  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
"specialists"  are  merely  temporizing,  and  that — to  use 
a  political  metaphor — ambassadors  should  be  withdrawn 
and  war  declared. 

"But  it  should  be  clearly  understood,"  said  M.  Demaiz- 
ieres  to  me  (he  has  just  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  association),  "that  we  Parisians  are  just  as  anxious 
to  abolish  proprietary  medicines  as  M.  Codllord  himself. 
But  we  think  it  useless  to  ask  pharmacists  to  pass  res- 
olutions which  are  purely  platonic:  for  it  is  certain  that 
if  the  suppression  of  'specialties'  was  unanimously  voted 
by  us  to-morrow,  public  opinion  would  prevent  our 
wishes  ever  passing  into  law.  Doctors  and  patients  alike 
cling  to  acquired  habits,  and  the  press — dreading  the 
loss  of  their  best  advertisers— would  'go  solid'  .against 
us.  The  sale  of  patents  at  cost  price  is.  of  course,  a 
great  tax  on  pharmacists,  and.  for  my  part.  I  fancy  my 
colleagues  would  not  allow  personal  interests  to  prevent 
ihem  voting  their  suppression  were  it  really  practica- 
ble." 

So  things  went  off  much  as  they  did  last  year.  After 
a  dashing  speech  from  M.  Collard — ever  eloquent  and 
amusing — and  replies  from  Mr.  Petit  and  others,  it  was 
voted  by  2.">8  against  82  that  negotiations  with  the  spe- 
cialists should  be  continued.  M.  Demaizi^res  then 
brought  up  his  proposition  (postponed  last  year)  for  the 
division  of  the  Codex  into  two  portions. 

1.  Medicaments     to     be 
r :  ■  ■      .  ''.  ■  '•■  '  ;■_;,  -Ji^A  sold   by   pharmacists  only. 

,      2.  Hygienic  products  sal- 
^  a  Me  by  all  shopkeepers. 

The  country  delegates, 
however,  objected.  "Gro- 
eirs  sell  drugs  enough  al- 
naiiy.  If  we  give  them  a 
imiplete     official     list     of 

L' is  they   may  sell,  they 

"ill  la.v  in  stock  of  all,  and 
we  shall  sell  none.  Better 
l.ave  them  as  they  are," 
.<:aiil  they,  -^nd  M.  Dem- 
aizieres  withdrew  his  mo- 
Ti^n,  explaining  he  had  no 
p.rsonal  interest  in  it, 
~  nnly  wished  to  act  for  the 
M.  Demaizleres.  general  good. 
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Pharmacy  Students. 

Vei'y  iiitiM'usting  was  tlio  ufXt  iliscussicjii,  iifDVoUcd  by 
M.  Donize's  pi'upo.sition  that  the  thri'u  yi'iirs  of  school 
study  shimlil  prcccdi'  (and  not  follow,  as  at  present,)  the 
three  years'  shop  service. 

The  majority  of  those  present,  while  appreciating  M. 
Deuize's  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession, 
feared  that  the  result  of  this  change  would  Im'  to  pro- 
duce a  class  of  young  fellows  who  would  he  "ahovo"  the 
somewhat  disagreeal)le  work  that  usually  awaits  the  be- 
ginner in  a  pharmacy.  Even  at  present,  it  was  strongly 
hinted,  the  throe  years  "stage"  is  soin<>tinies  a  mere  farce. 
When  a  pharmacist  will  stoop  to  sign  "eertiticates  of 
presence"  for  a  laz.v  assistant,  the  latter  profits  h.v  it  to 
shirk  nil  disagreeable  work,  and  absent  himself  for  as 
many  hours  a  day  as  possible, 

M,  Viaud  and  others  insisted  on  this  and  other  points. 
The  opposite  idea  seemed  to  be  principall.v  popular  among 
professors  and  those  engaged  in  teaching.  Finally  it 
was  decided  to  leave  things  as  the.v  are  for  the  present; 
but  although  the  result  of  this  vote  is  to  be  duly  com- 
municated to  ijll  the  educational  authorities,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  subject  brought  up  again  later  on. 
The  *  Congress. '  * 
A  man  of  less  vigor  and  determination  thau  M.  Collard 
would  have  been  crushed  by  Thursday's  vote,  but  the 
fact  of  "never  knowing  when  one  is  beaten"  has  opened 
the  road  of  success  to  others,  and  he  assures  me  that 
in  a  year  or  two  his  party  will  be  in  the  inajority. 

The  energetic  Marseillais  had,  in  fact,  convoked  a  spe- 
cial "congress"  for  the  following  day,  open  to  all  French 
pharmacists,  and  a  goodly  uumlx'r  gathered  in  the  Salle 
<Jes  Actes,  and  voted  M.  Fortune,  of  Beziers  to  the 
chair.  This  gentleman  (who  has  written  some  slash- 
ing articles  against  proprietary  medicines  iu  the  French 
pharmaceutical  press)  was  supiiorted  by  M.  JI.  Tujagne 
(6f  Toulouse)  and  Demaizieres  (of  Paris)  as  vice-presi- 
dents, and  M.  M.  Neveu  (of  Havre)  and  Collard  as  secre- 
taries. 

In  spite  of  the  somewhat  Southern  character  of  this 
little  body,  the  meeting  voted  (by  175  against  143)  that 
the  abolition  of  "specialties"  was  undesirable,  79  abstain- 
ing from  voting.  After  a  lively  discussion,  it  was  moved 
that  "all  new  proprietary  medicines  shall  only  be  offered 
lor  sale  after  approval  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  or 
a  School  of  Pharmacy,'"  and  this  more  moderate  pro- 
posal met  with  107  supporters  and  \7>2  opponents.  It 
■will  accordingly  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
New  Pharmacy  Law  (which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  make 
but  little  progress). 

Before  dispersing,  the  "congress"  voted  two  other  prop- 
ositions— one,  practical  enough,  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Disciplinary  (jOramittee  in  each  department; 
the  other,  more  ideal  and  less  likely  to  be  carried  out,  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  number  of  pharmacists  iu  France. 
And  thus  ended  two  stormy,  busy  days. 

Marpblaomaala  Statistics. 
M.  Rodet  has  classed  a  thousand  victims  of  the   mor- 
phia habit  by  professions,  etc.     Some  of  his  figures  are 
worth  quoting: 

Males— Doctors  40     per  cent. 

Pharmacists 3 

Medical  students 3  '| 

Business  men 8Vi 

Soldiers  and  sailors 7 

Workmen .5% 

Clerks 3% 

No  trade  or  profession 15V^         " 

Females— Doctors'  wives 10     per  cent. 

Pharmacists'  wives 2  " 

Workwomen 14  " 

No  trade  or  profession 57  " 

Yvette  la  a  New  Rale. 

The  Figaro  reporter    has    been    interviewing    Yvette 

Guilbert  regarding  her  approaching  marriage  with  Mr. 

Max  Schiller,  of  New  York.     "We  remain  in  France," 

the  divette  told  the  pressman.  "M.  Schiller,  who  has  al- 


ways interested  himself  iu  chemistrj'  is  in  treaty  for  the 
purchase  of  a  manufactory  of  chemicals  near  Paris." 

And  in  four  years  she  hopes  to  have  done  with  the- 
aters "except  to  take  my  children  to  the  Theater  (iuig- 
no!"— (Punch  and  Jiuly). 


SPRAYING    MIXTURES     AND     THEIR     APPLICA- 
TION.* 

BY  F.  H.  HAI.L. 

Elementary  instruction  concerning  the  materials,  ap- 
pliances and  methods  used  in  .spraying  still  seems  to  be 
denumded.  Exiioriment  stations  and  periodicals  have 
done  much  to  scatter  broadcast  the  principles  governing 
the  use  of  fungicides  and  insecticides  in  spray  form,  and 
prominent  growers  of  fruits  and  of  garden  crops  have 
made  practical  application  of  these  principles  to  their 
own  financial  gain;  yet  many  still  incjuire:  How  shall  we 
spray?  Some  of  the  more  important  features  involved 
in  this  method  of  treatment  are  here  reviewed. 

It  is  not  wise  to  spray  just  because  spraying  is  a  good 
thing  or  because  by  it  a  neighbor  has  saved  the  crops  of 
his  garden  or  orchard.  The  pests  which  troubled  him 
may  have  passed  away  and  an  entirely  different  sort 
may  have  taken  their  place.  The  crop  must  be  carefully 
e.xamiued.  and  if  injury  is  detected  its  character  and 
cause  must  be  determined  before  it  can  be  effectively 
treated.  Judgment  and  care  must  be  exercised,  for 
no  set  of  rules  or  spray  calendar  is  a  sufficient  guide.  It 
is  essential  to.  know  why  to  spray,  what  to  use  and  how 
to  apply  the  remedy.  It  would  be  useless  to  spray  with 
kerosene  emulsion  to  repress  mildew,  to  combat  currant 
worms  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  to  apply  Paris  green 
for  an  attack  of  plant  lice. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  fungicide,  and  is  used  to  pre- 
vent plant  disease;  Paris  green  and  kerosene  emulsion 
are  both  insecticides;  but  they  are  useful  against  very 
different  classes  of  insects.  The  former  poisons  the  bee- 
tles and  worms  that  eat  the  foliage,  while  the  latter  kills, 
by  contact,  the  lice  and  scales  and  other  insects  that 
pierce  the  plants  and  suck  their  juices.  A  little  careful 
study  will  soon  enable  one  to  recognize  the  plant  foes 
he  is  most  liable  to  meet.  Then  it  becomes  necessary 
to  know  how  to  make  the  appropriate  remedy  and  how 
best  to  apply  it. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  which  this  station  uses,  and 
which  has  proven  highly  satisfactory,  consists  of  four 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  3  pounds  of  fresh  lime  and  45 
gallons  of  water.  The  sulphate  dissolves  readily  in  a 
few  gallons  of  hot  water  or  by  suspending  it  for  a 
longer  time  in  a  coarse  bag  in  cold  water.  The  solution 
is  then  diluted  to  about  30  gallons,  and  to  it  is  added 
a  thin  whitewash,  made  from  the  freshly  slaked  lime, 
stirring  thoroughly  and  straining  the  whitewash  if  it  con- 
tains large  particles.  When  diluted  to  45  gallons,  the  mix- 
ture is  ready  for  use.  Stock  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
may  be  made  up  in  large  quantity  by  using  twice  as 
many  pounds  of  fhe  sulphate  as  gallons  of  water,  so  that 
each  gallon  of  the  solution  will  contain  2  pounds  of  the 
salt.  The  solution  must  be  protected  from  evaporation 
to  prevent  change  of  strength.  A  saturated  solution  in 
which  the  water  contains  all  it  will  take  up  of  the  salt 
will  hold  3  pounds  (49  ounces  at  59°  F.)  of  sulphate  per 
gallon  of  water.  Two  gallons  of  the  stock  solution,  then, 
or  I'/ft  gallons  of  the  saturated  will  be  sufficient  for  45 
gallons  of  water.  The  lime  also  may  be  slaked  in  quan- 
tity and  the  proper  amount  to  be  added  be  determined 
by  a  simple  color  test.  When  sufficient  lime  is  not  pres- 
ent drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  added 
to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  will  immediately  change  to  a 
dark,  reddish  brown,  but  if  the  lime  is  in  excess  no 
change  will  occur.  Be  sure  the  lime  is  in  excess  by  add- 
ing it  even   after  no  color  change  takes  place;  for  too 

•Abstracted  from  Bulletin  121,  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
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niiK-li  Hmk;  will  do  no  linrm  but  loo  little  of  it  allows  the 
siil|iluite  to  "burn"  the  foliage. 

Kcroseni'  einulsiou  is  uiuile  by  dissolving  one-half 
pound  of  common  soap  or  whale  oil  soap  in  one  gulhui 
of  water,  heating  to  the  boiling  point  and  adding  2 
gallons  of  kerosene.  Pump  the  ingredients  vigorously 
and  repeatedly  through  a  small  force  pump  until  they 
form  a  llii<l;,  creamy  mass  which  does  not  separate  on 
cooling.  For  use,  he.tt  cautiously,  as  it  is  very  inliam- 
mable,  and  dilute  with  10  to  15  parts  of  water  for  sijray- 
ing  foliage,  or  with  4  or  5  parts  if  for  winter  spraying 
of  bare  trunks  and  branches. 

Paris  green  may  be  applied  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
1  pound  to  150  or  200  gallons  on  foliage  of  apples,  pears, 
etc.;  1  pound  to  250  or  300  gallons  for  stone  fruits.  When 
applied  -nith  water  the  same  amount  is  used  but  2  pounds 
of  lime  must  be  added  for  each  pound  of  Paris  grwn  lo 
prevent  injuring  the  foliage.  Adulteration  of  I'aris 
green  will  be  indicated  if  small  white  spots  appear  when 
the  lumps  are  crushed  between  the  tingers  or  between 
pieces  of  glass;  or  if  the  I'aris  green  does  not  dissolve 
quickly  in  ammonia  forming  a  solution  of  deep  blue  color 
and  without  sediment. 

The  appropriate  spraying  mixture  should  be  applied 
very  thoroughly  to  the  affected  plants,  and  this  requires 
the  assistance  of  a  good  pump  and  good  nozzles.  The 
exact  style  of  pump  to  be  used  is  a  matter  for  the  pur- 
chaser to  decide  as  no  one  style  can  be  said  to  be  better 
than  all  others  for  all  purposes.  The  good  pump  should 
work  easily,  maintain  a  steady  spray  from  several  noz- 
zles, be  simple  in  construction,  have  non-corrosive  work- 
ing parts,  be  durable  and  able  to  stand  hard  use,  be 
easily  taken  to  pieces  for  repair,  have  pipes  properly 
arranged  to  prevent  clogging,  and  be  provided  with  an 
agitator  which  keeps  the  solution  in  vigorous  motion 
and  the  sulphate  and  lime  thoroughly  distributed.  Judg- 
ing by  cheapness  alone  often  proves  poor  economy. 

For  a  very  finely  divided  spray  that  form  should  be 
chosen  which  is  provided  with  a  joint  between  nozzie 
chamber  and  elbow  to  allow  easy  access  in  case  of  clog- 
ging. A  light  bamboo  pole,  inclosing  a  brass  tube  and 
fitted  with  proper  connections,  seems  the  lightest  and 
simplest  means  for  raising  the  nozzles,  and,  with  a  light 
framework  erected  in  the  wagon  or  cart  upon  which  the 
operator  may  stand,  will  usually  afford  sufficient  ele- 
vation for  even  tall  trees.  The  hand  power  pumps  con- 
sist essentially  of  force  pumps  fastened  upon  or  in  bar- 
rels or  other  tanks  which  should  be  made  round  to  avoid 
corners  for  collection  of  sediment.  Bucket  pumps  of 
small  size  to  be  fastened  to  pails  are  made  in  great  va- 
riety. They  cost  but  little,  can  be  obtained  from  most 
dealers,  and  are  very  useful  where  but  a  small  amount 
of  spraying  is  required. 

Knapsack  sprayers,  because  of  the  hard,  dirty  work 
involved  in  their  use,  are  not  to  be  recommended,  unless 
the  barrel  and  bucket  pumps  cannot  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. 

Small  machines  for  applying  powdered  materials  are 
often  very  convenient  for  use  in  green  houses  and  on 
small  plantations.  Two  types  are  represented.  One  is 
made  mostly  of  tin  and  consists  of  a  reservoir  and  an 
enclosed  hand-revolved  fan  which  blows  the  powder  out 
through  a  tube.  The  other  distributes  the  powder  by 
bellows  notion  through  a  funnel-shaped  spout. 

The  application  of  steam  to  spraying  has  of  late  re- 
ceived much  attention  but  wholly  satisfactory  machines 
have  not  .vet  been  developed.  The  outfit  consists  of  a 
kerosene  heated  boiler,  a  pump  and  tank,  and  an  agita- 
tor and  one-horse-power  engine  to  run  it.  This  seems  an 
expensive  method  of  agitation  and  the  attachment  of  the 
suction  pipe  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  is  liable  to  cause 
clogging.  

State  Food   Commissioner  of  Ohio  .T.   E.   Blackburn 

has  appointed  Fred.  W.  Herbst,  of  Columbus,  as  State 
inspector  of  drugs. 


WHY  PHARMACISTS  FAIL. 

liV  AI.IiKUT  11.  IiUlNI>.\<;i:.  l'li.<;..  M.  D.,  vice  President 
of   the  New    York   Slate   I'liariiiaceutical   Association. 

A  shrewd  business  man  who  recently  had  occasion 
to  luquaint  himself  with  the  financial  condition  of  i)har- 
maeists,  marveled  that  so  many  were  barely  making  a 
decent  living  and  that  there  were  so  many  absolute  fail- 
ures, that  the  (lejiartment  store,  tablet  triturate  and 
similar  general  inlluences  have  undoubtedly  had  a  de- 
I>ressing  effect  upon  the  drug  business  is  very  apparent; 
but  those  pharmacists  who  are  accounted  successful  have 
also  had  these  influences  to  combat,  and  many  of  the 
non-successful  ones  are  but  a  little  less  so  than  they 
were  before  these  adverse  influences  existed;  some  of 
those  who  have  absolutely  failed  having  always  been 
(jii  the  point  of  failure.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the 
londusion  that  in  very  many  instances  the  cause  of 
failure  lies  in  the  pharmacist  himself;  that  he  is  in 
many  respects  personally  responsible  for  his  non-success. 
And  careful  observation  confirms  this  impression.  Inas- 
much as  conducting  a  business  with  fairly  profitable  re- 
sults is  accounted  success  and  such  is  the  aim  of  every 
worthy  pharmacist,  it  may  be  said  that  he  who  fails  to 
secure  such  a  result  represents  one  degree  of  failure; 
and  he  who  so  utterly  fails  as  to  be  forced  to  give  up 
his  business  place  represents  the  other  degree.  While  a 
multitude  of  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  individual 
failures,  there  are  nevertheless  reasons  or  causes  which 
are  common  to  so  many  unsuccessful  pharmacists  and 
are  apparently  in  so  many  instances  the  direct  causes  of 
failure  that  they  stand  out  conspicuously  and  pertinent- 
ly as  danger  signals  commanding  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  profession. 

A  very  potent  cause  of  failure  is  incompetency  or  un- 
fitness. Some  pharmacists  have  never  fully  and  proper- 
l.v  fitted  themselves  for  their  profession,  consequently 
they  are  unable  to  successfully  meet  its  rquirements  and 
progressive  demands.  Some  have  entered  the  profession 
through  chance  association  or  through  the  false  belief 
that  it  offers  very  great  financial  and  social  advantages. 
They  have  no  real  liking  for  the  business  and  are  conse- 
quently disinclined  to  acquire  more  than  a 
superficial  ivnowledge  of  it.  Others,  although 
they  may  like  the  business,  are — like  some  men 
in  some  other  lines  of  business — lacking  in  the  energy 
or  the  mental  capacity  requisite  to  a  successful  mastery 
of  it,  and  this  business  especially  demands  good  mental 
capacity.  It  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  inclinations  or 
ability  of  these  men  to  be  carried  along  by  the  business 
rather  than  to  carry  the  business  along.  It  is  therefore 
but  natural  that  success  should  usually  be  denied  them. 
While  an  occasional  pharmacist,  among  these,  awakens 
to  a  consciousness  of  his  deficiency  and  endeavors  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  supplementary  study  and  education, 
the  majority  who  are  thus  situated  are  either  ignorant 
of  the  fact  or  persistently  ignore  it. 

Another  cause  of  failure  is  neglect  of  business.  Some 
pharmacists  delegate  to  their  clerks,  duties  and  respons- 
ibilities which  they  themselves  should  discharge.  Some 
are  away  from  their  stores  more  than  the  true  interests 
of  their  business  will  permit.  The  fiharmacist's  patrons 
naturally  like  to  deal  with  the  proprietor  himself  or  be 
assured  by  conspicuous  indications  that  he, is  actually 
cognizant  of  what  transpires  in  his  store  and  is  personal- 
ly watchful  of  his  patrons'  best  interests.  They  like  to 
feel  that  in  dealing  with  the  clerk  they  have  as  good  as 
dealt  with  the  proprietor  in  person,  through  his  super- 
vision being  so  direct  and  constant  as  to  guarantee  the 
reliability  of  what  is  made  and  sold  in  his  store.  Aside 
from  the  effects  upon  him  of  such  habits,  for  him  to  be 
known  as  a  dissipated  man,  or  even. a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  race  track,  a  great  club  man  or  bicycle  fiend,  or  to 
similarly  indicate  that  he  is  more  or  less  weaned  from 
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his  store  iiiul  business  ami  not  fully,  constaully  ami  ac- 
curately cojinizaiu  of  its  afl'airs  is  to  more  or  less  seri- 
ously interfere  with   his  business  sueoess. 

Another  potent  factor  in  some  iiharniaeists"  failure  is 
that  they  unwisely  employ  incompetent  or  careless  and 
discourteous  clerks,  because  they  can  hire  such  at  a  low 
salary  and  can  manage  to  get  along  with  them.  Others 
have  discarded  them,  but  these  men  believe  they  are 
economizing  by  employing  such,  when  really,  they  are 
guilty  of  reckless  disregard  of  their  business  interests. 
Such  employes  are  almost  as  unsafe  as  those  who  drink 
or  steal.  They  aie  high  at  any  price.  Even  au  automa- 
ton would  be  better  than  these,  for  he  would  not  be  au 
active  evil. 

Some  pharmacists  by  keeping  too  limited  a  variety  of 
stock,  by  selling  inferior  stock,  by  the  substituting  crime 
or  by  neglecting  to  keep  up  their  stock  and  habitually 
being  "just  out"  of  articles,  drive  their  customers  away. 
Patrons  and  physicians  quite  readily  become  aciiuaiuted 
with  such  facts  and  a  dependence  or  confidence  is  lost 
which  it  is  extremely  ditlicult  to  restore.  No  wonder 
they  fail. 

A  very  important  factor  for  success,  which  factor  some 
pharmacists  ignore  to  their  own  undoing,  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  store.  No  matter  how  elegant  a  stock  may 
be  in  itself,  if  it  be  slovenly  kept,  neglected  or  poorly  ar- 
ranged, it  loses  all  attractiveness  and  becomes  on  the 
contrary  more  or  less  disgusting  and  repulsive.  A  neat, 
judicious  and  ingenious  display  of  goods,  attracts,  adver- 
tises and  sells.  Likewise,  if  articles  sold  are  carelessly 
or  slovenly  put  up,  they  detract  from  the  good  reputa- 
tion so  necessary  to  secure  success.  In  these  respects 
therefore  he  who  would  thus  save  labor  actually  s(iuan- 
ders  his   living. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  judicious  display,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  art  of  window  dressing  may 
be  readily  acquired  and  is  one  of  the  pharmacist's  most 
ready  and  reliable  methods  of  increasing  his  sales.  He 
who  is  indifferent  to  its  advantages  is  indifferent  to  his 
own  best  interests. 

The  personal  appearance  and  business  methods  of  some 
pharmacists  invite  disaster.  Refined  people  usually  dis- 
like to  be  uniformally  waited  upon  by  a  coatless  or  a 
coUarless  pharmacist  or  by  one  whose  face  is  unshaven, 
hair  unkempt,  grimy  hands,  clothing  spotted  with  the 
materials  of  his  trade.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  same 
carelessness  governs  the  person's  pharmaceutical  as  well 
as  his  personal  habits;  therefore  in  the  drug  business, 
neatness  is  twin  brother  to  accuracy  in  securing  and 
retaining  public  confidence. 

The  pharmacist  who  permits  within  his  store  lounging 
with  its  attendant  evils,  or  has  himself  acquired  the 
habit  of  staring  at  his  customers,  criticising  or  gossip- 
ing about  them  one  to  another  or  is  curt  or  discourteous 
either  to  his  customer  or  clerks,  is  paving  the  way  to 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  an  attractive  pharmacist, 
attractive  in  manners  and  methods  with  an  attractive 
store  will  attract  and  retain  business  and  thus  insure 
success. 

Some  pharmacists  are  very  injudicious  in  their  buy- 
ing and  selling.  They  buy  articles  which  they  are  un- 
likely to  sell  or  buy  in  such  large  quantities  drugs  which 
it  is  necessary  to  have  fresh,  that  these  drugs  become 
unsalable  long  before  they  are  disposed  of.  Or  they 
make  the  mistake  in  regard  to  drugs  which  keep  well,  or 
buying  them  in  too  small  quantities  to  make  their  sale 
reasonably  profitable;  whereas,  if  not  able  to  alone  pur- 
chase in  large  quantities,  by  uniting  with  two  or  three 
of  their  fellows  they  could  buy  in  such  quantities  as  to 
secure  a  very  advantageous  discount.  Indiscretion  in 
purchasing  is  apt  to  force  one  to  indiscreet  prices  in 
selling,  thus  the  business  suffers  in  both  respects.  My 
own  experience  as  a  pharmacist  has  taught  me  that  wo 
thoughtlessly  acquire  more  or  less  indifferent  business 
methods  and  that  constant  watchfulness  and  thoughtful- 
ness  are  necessary  to  avoid  the  shoals  on  which  so  many 
encounter  disaster. 

Competency,  courtesy,  affability,  neatness  and  alto- 
gether correct  business  methods  inspire  confidence  and 
respect  and  open  up  the  way  to  the  highest  success.  He 
who  adopts  such  measures  is  a  pharmacist  in  the  truest 
and  best  sense  of  the  term  and  thus  refiects  credit  upon 
his  profession. 

The  moral  of  this  whole  matter  may  be  largely  summed 
up  in  the  admonition  of  the  old  proverb:  "Keep  your 
shop  and  your  shop  will  keep  you." 
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THE  A.MintlCAX  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  SCIENCE  holds  its  annual  meeting 
this  year  at  Detroit,  August  0  to  14.  The  new  high 
school  building  is  to  be  used  for  the  meetings  of  commit- 
tees and  sections.  The  association  has  invited  the  Brit- 
ish association  to  meet  in  Detroit  the  week  before  its 
meeting  in  Toronto,  an  invitation  which  has  been  cor- 
dially seconded  by  the  citizens  of  Detroit.  Hon.  Thos. 
W.  Palmer  is  chairman  of  the  general  and  finance  com- 
mittee, lu  all  respects  a  splendidly  successful  meeting 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  is  assured. 


ESSENCES  OF  SOAP.— White  castile  soap  100  p; 
alcohol  [SO  per  cent.)  '200;  pure  potassium  carbonate,  12. 
The  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  wide-mouth  bottle  on  the  wa- 
ter bath  by  constant  shaking  with  the  alcohol,  and  the 
carbonate  of  potassium  is  then  added.  Then  tint  with 
saffron,  or  rosaniline,  and  perfume.  Eeave  for  some 
days  in  the  cold,  and  filter.  Au  excellent  perfume  for 
this  is  made  by  mixing  tincture  of  vanilla, 
10;  tincture  of  orris,  20;  extract  of  rose,  20;  ex- 
tract of  orange  flowers,  50.  Kodiquet  recommends  for 
the  preparation  of  the  essence:  White  soap,  1;  alcohol 
(85°),  3;  distilled  water,  1,  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses the  following,  which  lathers  strongly  in  water: 
White  castile  soap,  20;  distilled  water,  30;  00°  alcohol, 
60;  potash,  1,  and  1  per  cent,  of  perfume.  (Zeit.  d.  allgem. 
Oest.  Ap.) 

TESTING  ALLOYS  W"ITH  RONTGEN  RAYS.— The 
following  new  use  for  the  X-rays  was  indicated  in  a  re- 
cent lecture  in  England  by  Mr.  Heycock,  as  reported  in 
The  Electrician,  London,  (Lit.  Digest):  "The  lecturer,"  it 
says,  "drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  composition  of 
metallic  alloys  is  and  always  has  been  a  vexed  question; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  always  been  very  doubtful  whether 
the  metals  which  compose  the  alloys  form  a  homogene- 
ous mixture,  or  whether  they  exist  as  small  distinct  par- 
ticles which  are  capable  of  being  separated  from  one 
another.  Now,  some  metals,  such  as  sodium,  permit  of 
the  passage  through  them  of  Eontgen  rays  while  others, 
such  as  gold,  prove  to  be  quite  opaque  when  submitted 
to  the  radiation  from  a  Crookes  tube.  Having  made  an 
alloy  of  sodium  and  gold,  containing  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  latter  metal,  he  allowed  it  to  cool  very 
slowly,  just  as  the  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
in  water  had  cooled.  When  cold  a  very  thin  section 
was  cut,  which  was  then  radiographed.  The  radiograph 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  sodium  had  crystallized  out 
from  the  general  mass.  This  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting results  which  have  been  brought  about  by  means 
of  X-rays,  and  it  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  research  in 
microscopic  photography  which  will  probably  enlighten 
us  considerably  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  alloys. 
The  atomic  weight  of  sodium  is  23  and  that  of  gold  is 
197,  so  that  sodium  is  roughly  eight  times  more  trans- 
parent to  X-rays  than  gold.  The  atomic  weight  of  car- 
bon, on  the  other  hand,  is  12,  and  that  of  iron  is  50,  so 
that  their  transparencies  are  only  as  5  to  1.  However, 
the  difference  is  sufBciently  large  to  warrant  the  X-ray 
research  into  the  true  nature  of  the  various  brands  of 
steel  and  iron." 


ALKALINE  IODIDES  AND  BROMIDES  are  pre- 
pared by  Knobloch  (Ph.  Ztg.,  Ph.  Jour.),  by  an  ingenious 
method  which  obviates  the  simultaneous  production  of 
iodates  and  bromates,  and  the  necessity  for  their  subse- 
quent reduction.  The  process  depends  on  a  series  of 
reactions,  in  the  first  of  which  ferroso-ferric  broiuide  or 
iodide  is  formed.  This  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  milk 
of  lime,  which  precipitates  the  iron  as  magnetic  oxide. 
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The  solution  of  enlciuui  Imloiil  salt  in  tlu-n  trcnted  with 
on  equivulfMt  titiantily  of  an  alkuliue  sulpUatc,  wlu-n  the 
insoluhlf  tiiU-iiiiii  sulpliati'  is  iirciipitateil,  and  the  alka- 
line iodide  or  Immiidr  koos  into  solution.  The  following 
details  of  the  method  for  prepaiiug  potassium  bromide 
is  typical  of  all,  substilutin;:  the  e(iuivalents  of  iodine  or 
of  sulphates  of  the  other  alkalies  if  it  lie  desired  to  pro- 
duce other  salts:  Iron  tilings,  !S  parts,  are  introduced 
into  a  liask  with  20  parts  of  water;  bromine,  1(5  parts,  is 
slowly  run  in,  the  mixture  being  kept  cool  meanwhile. 
AVhen  the  action  slackens  it  may  be  aided  by  a  gentle 
heat  if  necessary  until  the  green  solution  of  ferrous 
bromide  is  obtained;  this  is  decanted  and  4  parts  of 
bromine  added,  followed  by  a  slight  excess  of  milk  of 
lime,  which  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  iron  as  mag- 
netic oxide,  calcium  bromide  going  into  solution. 
Potassium  sulphate,  21  parts,  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  mixture  heated  on  the  steam 
bath  for  some  hours.  The  hot  solution  is 
filtered,  washed  with  a  little  hot  water,  the  small 
amount  of  sulphate  present  in  the  filtrate  precipitated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  bromide,  potassium  car- 
bonate added  to  faint  alkalinity  to  precipitate  traces  of 
barium  or  calcium,  and  hnally,  after  filtration,  the  liquid 
is  neutralized  with  hydrobromic  acid,  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  crystallized.  The  potassium  bromide 
so  obtained  is  pure. 


YET  THEY  WANT  TO  BE  REGISTERED  PHAR- 
MACISTS.— Doctors  in  Missouri  have  tried  hard  to  se- 
cure legislation  which  will  admit  them  to  registration  as 
pharmacists  without  examination.  How  many  would 
vote  to  grant  this  privilege  to  Doctor  Stella,  who  writes 
the  following  letter,  published  without  comment,  and 
apparently  in  all  seriousness  in  the  Cleveland  Journal  of 
Medicine: 

Taggerts  Crossing,  Haze  Co.,  Mo.,  April  21,  1897. 
To  the  Editor  Cleveland  Clinique. 

Dear  Doctor: — I  have  a  patient  which  is  giving  me 
some  trouble,  and,  as  I  have  a  great  confidence  in  the 
Clinique's  judgment,  feel  you  can  help  me  out.  Irish 
parents  aged  24  not  heridetary,  brunette  tongue  coated 
and  accustomed  to  working  out  by  the  day.  Last  tues- 
day  was  Suddenly  seized  with  vertigo  of  the  head  begin- 
ning in  occiput  near  post  office  and  fell  on  sidewalk  pain- 
ing her  considerable.  Found  her  in  bed  joint  swelled 
and  painful  on  precussion  but  no  temperature  though 
some  inward  fever  and  inclined  towards  prostration. 
Other  functions  normal.  Prescribed  six  granules  of 
your  cicutine  alternating  every  half  hour  with  sis  of 
veratroidine^  cranberry  poultices  to  afifected  part  and  milk 
diet  and  diagnosed  dramatic  sprain  of  the  main  leaders 
of  the  left  leg. 

Now  doctor  as  I  know  you  have  experience  of  cases  of 
this  kind  and  they  are  one  of  the  best  families  plea.se 
let  me  know  in  your  next  issue  your  opinion  as  to  treat- 
ment &  any  changes  if  you  think  it  advisable  to. 

Yours  fraternally,        STELLA  G.  S.,  M.  D. 
P.    S.— Will   send   subscription   soon   as   possible   also 
state  price  of  your  Headache  granules  as  I  could  not  get 
along  without  your  valued  and  beautiful  journal. 

(S.  G.  S.,  M.  D.) 
P.  S. — Also  price  of  your  emmenagogine  as  I  feel  1 
ought  to  have  some  on  hand. 


WOOD  ALCOHOL  AND  ACETAIE  OF  LIME.- 
There  is  a  good  chance  here  for  an  improvement  in  a 
waste  product  which  would  net  much  money  to  the  in- 
ventor, says  Textile  World.  There  are  over  sixty  con- 
cerns in  Pennsylvania  alone,  distilling  pyroligneous  acid, 
etc.,  from  wood.  The  maple,  poplar  or  hard  wood  is 
dried  for  a  year  or  more  and  then  subjected  to  a  destruc- 
tive distillation  in  steel  retorts.  Pine  wood  will  not  yield 
good  results.  The  odors  are  objectionable,  and  practical 
operations,  conducted  a  short  time  since,  with  a  capital 


of  $800,000,  have  not  l>een  able  to  make  a  commercial 
success  of  acetate  of  lime  and  wood  alcohols  from  pine 
wood  of  Florida  and  Tennessee.  One  cord  of  hard  wood 
is  said,  on  authority,  to  yield  2.">0  gallons  of  liquid.  This 
liquid  is  re-distilled  and  twelve  gallons  of  wood  alcohol 
obtained;  also  commercial  acetate  of  lime,  usually  80  to 
82  per  cent.  pure.  The  refuse  per  cord  of  wood  is  five 
gallons  of  wood-tar,  and  this  is  thrown  into  the  creeks 
and  streams,  or  anywhere  to  get  rid  of  it.  Laws  are 
being  passed  by  the  different  legislatures  to  prevent  the 
contamination  of  the  streams.  This  rejection  of  the 
wood-tar  recalls  the  annoyance  which  coal-tar  was  at 
one  time.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  stuff, 
and  one  interesting  case  was  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gas  Works,  where  a  large  quantity  of  the  "waste  prod- 
uct," coal-tar,  was  allowed  to  run  into  the  Schuylkill. 
Subsequently,  this  became  prized,  and  was  all  dug  out 
by  submarine  mining  operations.  No  one  regards  coal- 
tar  now  as  a  waste  product,  and  wood-tar  should  be 
happily  turned  to  account  by  some  worthy  successor  of 
Perkin,  Hofmann,  and  the  host  of  honored  names  who 
have  won  their  place  in  the 'niche  of  fame,  by  reason  of 
their  success  in  turning  waste  products  into  available 
articles. 


IRON  PYROPHOSPHATE  AND  PHOSPHORIC 
ACII>.  Wilbur  F.  Scoville,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  Pharmaceutical  Association,  di.scussed  a 
number  of  prescription  incompatibilities  of  interest  to 
di.sjiensers.  Upon  the  well-known  reaction  between  iron 
pyrophosphate  and  phosphoric  acid  he  took  the  following 
prescription  which  is  a  somewhat  common  one: 

Iron  pyrophosphate   2  drams 

Quinine  sulphate   1  dram 

Strychnine   suliihate    2  grains 

Dilute  phosphoric  acid   4  drams 

Syrup   2  ounces 

■\s  ater,  to  make 8  ounces 

However  compounded,  a  bulky  precipitate  is  produced 
which  fills  the  bottle  about  a  third  full,  and  a  thin  straw- 
colored  supernatant  liquid.  Two  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  a  clear  liquid:  The  iron  salt  was  dissolved  in  five 
fluid  ounces  of  water  by  the  aid  of  a  little  heat,  then  4 
drams  of  citric  acid  were  added  (four  times  the  amount 
of  quinine  prescribed),  and  dissolved,  and  finally  the  syr- 
up was  mixed  with  this  solution.  The  alkaloids  were 
dissolved  in  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  and  added  to  the  iron  solution,  causing  a 
voluminous  precipitate.  Ammonia  was  then  added  until 
a  clear  liquid  was  obtained — the  acids  not  being  entirely 
neutralized.  This  solution  remained  clear  for  nearly 
three  days,  t^en  a  crystalline  precipitate  appeared,  which 
grew  rapidly  until  equal  in  bulk  to  that  in  the  original 
mixture. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  form  an  elixir  similar  to  the 
familiar  elixir  of  three  phosphates.  The  iron  salt  was 
dissolved  in  the  syrup  and  1  ounce  of  warm  water. 
Equivalents  of  the  alkaloids  were  taken  in  place  of  their 
salts,  viz.,  80  grains  of  quinine  and  1%  grains  strych- 
nine, and  dissolved  in  a  half  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol  to 
which  the  phosphoric  acid  was  added.  This  solution 
was  diluted  to  five  fluid  ounces  with  aromatic  elixir, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  iron  solution.  A  clear  liquid 
resembling  in  appearance  the  N.  F.  elixir  of  three  phos- 
phates was  produced.  The  liquid  remained  clear  about 
four  days,  then  small  crystals  formed  at  the  bottom 
which  required  considerable  shaking  to  diffuse.  The 
ultimate  deposit  was  comparatively  small,  but  it  is  much 
coarser  and  less  easily  diffused  than  in  the  other  meth- 
ods of  preparation. 


APIOL.— W.  Duli&re,  Jonas,  and  Francois  state  (J. 
Pharm.  Chim.,  1897,  5,  229;  Jr.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.)  that 
very  dissimilar  substances  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
apiol,  varying  in  density,  color,  action  of  solvents  and 
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rcat't'tits,  and  nctiou  of  heat,  which  decomposes  adulter- 
ated npiol,  the  true  apiol  lieiug  volatile.  Essential  oil  of 
j)arsley  contains  apiol  and  a  terpine  in  varying  propor- 
tions; according  to  UuliOre,  some  essences  contain  no 
apiol.  Jonas  states  that  while  the  density  of  apiol,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hclgiau  l*harniacopa'ia,  is  1.07  to  1.08, 
that  of  the  French  product  is  much  lower.  The  prop- 
erty of  apiol  of  sinking  in  water  docs  not  serve  for  the 
detection  of  impurities,  a  sample  mixed  with  an  equal 
vtilume  of  olive  oil  behaving,  in  this  respect,  exactly  like 
pure  apiol.  Francois  has  studied  the  properties  of  apiol 
prepared  in  the  following  manner:  1  kilo  of  ground  pars- 
ley fruit  was  twice  macerated  with  1  litre  of  S)2  per  cent, 
alcohol  for  24  hours,  the  alcoholic  solution  shaken  with 
100  grms.  of  animal  charcoal  for  24  hours,  and  filtered; 
then  one-quarter  of  the  liquid  was  distilled  off,  the  re- 
mainder lieing  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  chloroform 
and  left  to  settle  for  24  hours.  After  filtering,  half  of 
the  liquid  was  distilled  off.  The  residue  was  warmed  at 
100°  to  110°  C.  until  chloroform  and  alcohol  were  driven 
off,  and  to  the  cooled  liijuid  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of 
litharge  was  added,  the  mixture  digested  for  24  hours, 
and  filtered  through  a  thick  layer  of  animal  charcoal. 
Thus  obtained,  apiol  is  a  complex  product,  ou  fractional 
distillation  5  to  C  per  cent,  of  a  light  yellow  oil  of  strong 
odofand  pungent  taste  passing  over  at  1.50°;  this  crystal- 
lized on  cooling,  and  is  the  German  "pure  crystallized 
apiol."  At  170°,  a  fatty  oil  of  slight  odor  and  bitter 
taste,  and  non-crystallizable,  distils  over.  According  to 
Francois,  this  is  apiol.  At  about  190°,  a  brown  colored 
mixture  of  resinous  substances  passed  over.  The  apiol 
of  commerce  is  generally  colored  green  by  chlorophyll, 
due  to  imperfect  purification,  or  use  of  ether  instead  of 
chloroform.  The  principal  adulterants  are  castor  oil, 
linseed  oil,  glycerin,  and  gurjun  balsam.  The  density  is 
1.08  at  1.5°  C;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  benzene 
gives  a  cloudy  solution  in  alcohol;  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
chloroform,  and  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  If  apiol  be 
allowed  to  run  down  the  sides  of  a  tube  into  nitric  acid, 
at  the  point  of  contact  a  blood-red  coloration  is  pro- 
duced,  turning  to  rose  and  then  to  yellow. 


CHINESE  VEGETABLE  TALLOW.— G.  de  Negri 
and  G.  Sburlati  (in  Chem.  Zeit.,  1897,  21  (1),  5-6;  Jr. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.),  offer  an  interesting  contribution  ou 
vegetable  tallow,  which  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  or  seed 
of  a  variety  of  plants  in  many  parts  of  the  world;  a  more 
or  less  complete  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  the 
paper.  By  far  the  most  important  is  the  Chinese,  from 
the  so-called  yaricou  tree  (Croton  sebiferum,  Linn.)  The 
commercial  article  often  contains  an  admixture  of  lin- 
seed oil.  The  seeds  are  husked  and  roughly  broken, 
steamed  till  soft,  beaten  with  wooden  hammers,  and  the 
paste  put  into  warm  sieves,  through  which  the  melted 
tallow  drops  into  pots.  Or  the  seeds  are  bruised  and 
boiled  with  water;  the  oil  collects  at  the  top  and  solidi- 
fies to  a  cake  on  cooling.  The  yield  is  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  In  some  places  30  or  40  per  cent,  is  got  by 
hot  pressing.  Yet  another  method  consists  in  steaming 
the  seeds  in  a  perforated  inner  vessel  surrounded  by  an 
outer  one.  The  "tallow"  which  envelops  the  seeds  drops 
through  the  perforations  into  the  outer  vessel.  From  the 
remaining  substance,  by  pressure,  an  oil  called  "ting- 
you"  is  got;  this  is  used  for  lighting,  and  also  in  making 
varnishes.  Samples  of  commercial  vegetable  tallow  are 
white  or  greenish,  and  all  are  destitute  of  smell  and 
taste.  They  appear  usually  as  egg-shaped  masses  of  from 
55  to  60  kilos.,  which  are  covered  with  rice  straw  and 
wrapped  in  ru.sh  mats.  Hannau.  De  Negri  and  Fabris, 
and  more  recently  Hobcin,  have  investigated  the  prop- 
erties of  vegetable  tallow.  Some  of  their  figures  are 
given  in  a  tal)le,  with  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  present  authors  from  ten  samples.  These  ten 
samples  left  a  faint  greasy  mark  on  paper,  and  showed  a 


slightly  acid  reaction.  They  all  dissolved  freely  in  warm 
absolute  alcohol,  but  almost  completely  separated  out 
again  on  cooling.  They  were  <'asily  soluble  in  ether,  ben- 
zene, chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  Their  specific 
gravity  at  15°  was  from  0.9182  to  0.9217,  and  10  grms. 
yielded  from  8.2  grams,  to  8.7  grms.  of  fatty  acids,  which 
were  white  or  yellowish.  The  difference  between  IIo- 
bein's  figures  and  those  of  Negri  and  Fabris  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  ether  extracts  not  only  the  tallow  but 
also  some  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  endosperm  of  the 
seeds.  Hobein  prepared  some  of  this  latter  oil  as  a 
brownish-yellow  fluid  of  sp.  gr.  0.949S,  saponification  No. 
203.8,  iodine  No.  145.0.  The  differences  among  commer- 
cial vegetable  tallows  arise  partly  from  their  being  mix- 
tures of  tallows  from  different  plants,  partly  from  the 
different  processes  of  extraction,  and  partly  from  changes 
which  they  undergo  with  the  lapse  of  time. 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PKEPAKING  GLYCEK- 
OPHOSPIIATES.— The  following  method  by  Delage 
for  preparing  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  from  it  the 
various  salts  which  have  been  much  employed  of  late  on 
the  Continent,  is,  from  its  simplicity,  well  suited  for  use 
in  the  pharmacy:  One  part,  by  weight,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1.454,  is  mixed  in  a  flask  with  one  and  a 
half  parts  of  glycerin,  sp.  gr.  1.242.  The  flask  is  fitted 
with  a  double-bored  cork,  fitted  with  a  thermometer  and 
an  exit  tube.  It  is  then  gradually  heated  in  the  ordinary 
way  over  a  Bunsen;  at  120°  the  liquid  assumes  a  straw 
color,  and  as  the  temperature  slowly  rises  it  gradually 
darkens  until  190°  is  reached,  when  the  color  is  that  of 
df^rk  beer,  and  vapors  of  acrolein  are  given  off.  The  heat 
is  removed,  and  the  vessel  allowed  to  cool;  a  viscous 
mass  resulting.  One  hundred  grammes  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  1.50  grammes  of  glycerin  should  require  about 
forty  minutes  to  complete  the  reaction. 

To  obtain  glycerophosphate  of  lime,  the  resulting  liquid 
is  poured  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  into  a  mixture  of  . 
an  excess  of  50  grams  of  lime  to  250  grams  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  stirred,  and,  when  effervescence  ceases, 
allowed  to  stand  for  six  hours,  then  filtered.  To  the' 
faintly  yellow  clear  filtrate  one-half  its  volume  of  90  per 
cent,  alcohol  is  added,  which  throws  down  a  flocculent 
precipitate  of  glycerophosphate  of  calcium.  This  is  col- 
lected, washed  with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  re- 
dissolved  in  water,  and  re-precipitated  with  alcohol  and 
dried  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  over  a  desic- 
cator. In  this  manner  a  white  powder  is  obtained,  con- 
sisting of  masses  of  microscopic  crystals,  soluble  in  about 
20  parts  of  water,  100  grams  of  phosphoric  acid  yielding 
about  6  grams  of  this  salt.  From  the  mother  liquors 
another  salt,  having  the  composition  of  an  acid  glycero- 
phosphate, is  obtained;  this  is  not  precipitated  by 
alcohol. 

The  glycerophosphates  of  sodium  and  potassium  can 
only  be  obtained  in  solution.  Those  of  magnesium, 
strontium  and  lithium  are  really  obtained  from  their 
carbonates  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lime  salt.  The 
iron  salts  are  easily  prepared,  ferric  glycerophosphate 
being  obtained  by  the  action  of  glycerophosphoric  acid 
on  moist  ferric  hydrate,  and  precipitating  the  solution 
with  alcohol.  The  ferrous  salt  is  prepared  in  a  similar 
way,  using  the  ferrous  carbonate. 

The  author  gives  the  following  reactions  for  the  pure 
salts:  In  aqueous  solutions  they  are  precipitated  by 
heat;  alcohol  and  ether  precipitate  them;  they  give  no 
immediate  precipitate  with  ammonium  phosphomolyb- 
date,  nor  with  magnesium  mixture,  nor  uranium  acet.ate; 
the  white  silver  nitrate  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  water;  the  white  precipitate  given  by  lead  acetate  is 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  When  treated  with  absolute  alco- 
hol no  residue  should  be  obtained  on  evaporating  off  the 
solvent.— Bull.  Gen.  de  ThOrap.  (Section  Pharmacol.), 
Pharm.  Jr. 
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Question  Box 

The  object  ot  this  department  (s  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

KeQues(s  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
AyONVnOUS  CUM^MUMCATIUNS  RECEIVE  SO  ATTENTION. 

Unanswered  Queries. 

Queries  unanswered  this  week  nre  from  (H.  T.  E.,) 
Wntertown,  Wis.;  (McK.I,  Mncon,  Gn.;  (.T.  B.),  Chicago, 
111.;  (G.  H.  C),  Davis,  Ind.  Ty.;  (J.  A.  D.),  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  (H.  M.  G.).  Chicago.  To  these  correspon- 
dents we  repeat  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  this  de- 
partment. Queries  from  subscribers  or  their  clerks  will 
receive  our  best  attention,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  replies 
to  them  will  ai)pear  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived. Queries  from  correspondents  whose  names  do 
not  appear  upon  our  list  of  s\ibscril)ers,  and  those 
ashaniod  to  sign  their  names,  will  receive  no  attention. 
Clerks  entitled  to  the  use  of  these  columns  must  let 
us  know  their  employers'  names  or  we  can  pay  no  at- 
tention to  their  requests  for  information. 


Bottling  Petroleum  Jelly. 

(H.  G.)  Gently  heat  the  petroleum  jelly  until  liquid  and 
transfer  to  wido-mouthed  bottles  containing  no  moisture. 
There  is  no  other  "clean  and  economical"  method. 

Powder  tor  Identification. 

(J.  E.  J.)  The  principal  constitvient  to  which  the  pow- 
der you  submit  owes  its  therapeutic  effect  is  sodium 
phosphate.  Some  sulphate  is  also  present.  We  do  not 
find  it  advisable  to  make  a  quantitative  analysis. 

Taka- Diastase. 

(Subscriber.)  Taka-Diastase,  according  to  the  literature 
issued  by  the  manufacturers,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  is  a 
soluble  vegetable  ferment  isolated  by  a  Japanese  chem- 
ist, Jakichi-Takamine,  and,  unlike  pepsin,  its  action  is 
not  destroyed  by  drugs.  Write  to  the  manufacturers  for 
literature  upon  the  subject. 

Soluble  Phenyle. 

(W.  F.)  This  preparation  is  a  proprietary  remedy  which 
Hager  says  is  patented  in  England,  Prance  and  Austria, 
and  is  composed  of  a  solution  of  phenol,  soap,  natrium, 
<tc.  It  is  said  to  be  non-poisonous,  and  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scabies,  mange,  and  various  skin  diseases  which 
affect  stock.     We  cannot  give  the  formula. 

Dose  ot  on  ot  Cedar. 

(H.  U.  C.)  Oil  of  cedar  is  rarely,  if  ever,  given  inter- 
nally, and  out  of  a  large  number  of  standard  works  on 
therapeutics  and  materia  medica  consulted,  we  fail  to  find 
the  quantity  constituting  a  dose  stated.  Several  of  the 
authorities  state  that  it  possesses  properties  similar  to 
oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  juniper.  FlUckiger  and  Han- 
bury  (Pharmacographia,  London,  1879,)  say  that  in  the 
United  States  the  oil  of  the  red  cedar  (.Tuniperus  virgin- 
iana,  L.)  is  sometimes  substituted  for  oil  of  savin. 

Metal  Syrup  Cans  la  Soda  Fouataias. 

(Subscriber.)  We  do  not  recall  an  instance  where  pois- 
oning has  resulted  from  the  use  of  pure  block  tin  for 
syrup  cans  in  the  soda  fountain.  This  metal  is  nearly 
always  employed  in  the  construction  of  various  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  the  coolers,  pipes,  etc.,  being  wholly  con- 
structed of  it.  Strongly  acidulous  syrups,  however, 
should  always  be  kept  in  glass,  porcelain  or  other  con- 
tainers not  likely  to  be  corroded.  The  use  of  metals  such 
as  copper,  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  should  be  avoided.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  symptoms  of  copper  poisoning  have 
resulted  from  drinking  soda  water  drawn  from  copper 
fountains  or  tanks  from  which  the  tin  lining  has  been 
-corroded  or  destroyed. 


Olue  tor  Statement  Pads. 

(II.  n.  C.)  Try  the  following: 

(Hue    4  pounds 

Glycerin 2  pounds 

Linseed  oil    V2  pound 

Sucar y^  pound 

Aniline,  q.  s. 
The  glue  is  softened  by  soaking  it  in  a  little  cold  water, 
then  dissolved  together  with  the  sugar  in  the  glycerin  by 
aid  of  heat  over  a  water  bath.  To  the  solution  add  the 
dye,  and  afterward  the  oil  well  stirred  in.  Use  hot.  An-, 
other  composition  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  is  pre- 
pared as  follows:  Glue  1  pound,  glycerin  4  ounces,  glu- 
co.se  syrni)  about  one  ounce,  tannin  48  grains.  Give  the 
compositions  an  hour  or  more  in  which  to  dry,  or  set 
before  cutting  or  handling  the  pads. 


Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphltes,  N.  P. 

A.  A.,  Raltimore,  Mil.,  furnishes  the  following  note  on 
the  preparation  of  the  above  syrup:  "The  heavy  precip- 
itate which  settles  in  the  compound  syrup  of  hypophos- 
phltes, N.  F.,  has  been  a  drawback  to  many  of  the  drug- 
gists of  the  United  States.  I  have  made  diligent  re- 
searches and  tests,  and  find  the  precipitate  to  be  insol- 
uble calcium  phosphate.  I  have  found  that  by  adding 
1  drop  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  to  the  dram  and  filtering 
or  straining  the  preparation,  a  beautiful  syrup  of  a  golden 
hue  is  obtained." 

AVe  would  remark  that  the  formula  for  this  prepara- 
tion is  not  intended  to  produce  a  perfectly  clear  product, 
and  the  National  Formulary  recommends  that  it  should 
be  shaken  before  using. 


Alabama  Pharmacy  Law. 

(R.  G.)  Section  2  of  the  Alabama  Pharmacy  Law,  ap- 
proved Feb.  28,  1897,  and  now  in  force,  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  the  proprietor  of  any  store  or  pharmacy  in 
any  village,  town  or  city  in  the  State  of  more  than  900 
inhabitants,  or  within  two  miles  of  any  incorporated 
city  of  900  inhabitants,  to  allow  any  person  except  a 
registered  pharmacist  to  compound  or  dispense  the  pre- 
scriptions of  physicians,  or  to  retail  or  dispense  poisons 
for  medical  use,  except  as  an  aid  to  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  registered  pharmacist.  Another  section  pro- 
vides that  any  person,  not  a  pharmacist  or  druggist,  may 
o[>en  and  conduct  a  pharmacy  if  he  keep  constantly  in 
his  employ  a  registered  pharmacist,  or  druggist;  but  shall 
not  himself  sell  or  dispense  drugs  or  medicines  except 
proprietary  and  patent  medicines  in  original  packages. 

on  of  Spike:  Oil  ot  Stoae. 

(J.  D.  S.)  writes:  A  horse  liniment  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  spike  and  oil  of  stone  is  frequently  used 
here.  I  have  always  used  crude  petroleum  in  its  prepara- 
tion, a  proceeding  which  is  now  called  into  question, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  I  should  disnense  for  "oil  of 
stone." 

Oil  of  stone  is  an  old  name  for  crude  petroleum.  True 
oil  of  spike  is  procured  from  the  broad-leaved  variety 
of  lavender  which  grows  wild  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
Its  odor  is  less  fragrant  than  that  of  common  oil  ot 
lavender,  and  it  resembles  somewhat  oil  of  turpentine, 
with  which  it  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated.  A  similar 
liniment  to  that  named  above  and  often  dispensed  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  crude 
petroleum.  A  horse  liniment  often  sold  under  the  name 
of  "oil  of  spike"  is  prepared  from  oil  of  turpentine,  1 
gallon;  Barbadoes  tar,  4  ounces;  alkanet  root,  2  ounces; 
digest  a  week.     The  Era  Formulary  gives  this  one: 

Oil  of  turpentine 32  ounces 

Sulphuric  acid 2  ounces 

Barbadoes  tar  16  ounces 

Whale  oil 64  ounces 

Oil  origanum 2  ounces 

Oil  juniper  wood   1  ounce 

Gradually  add  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  turpentine, 
stirring  constantly;  when  cold,  add  the  other  ingredients. 
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California  Pharmacy  Law. 

(H.  Mc.)  The  California  pharmacy  hiw  provides  tor 
two  grades  of  licentiates;  registered  pharmacists,  who 
must  have  four  years'  exiierience  before  registration, 
and  assistant  pharmacists,  who  are  required  to  have 
two  years'  experience  and  to  be  18  years  of  age.  Provis- 
ion is  also  made  for  registration  without  examination 
of  graduates  of  legally  constituted  colleges  of  pharmacy 
who  have  had  four  years'  experience.  In  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  J.  H.  Beal  the  wording  of  the  law  would  seem 
to  permit  the  registration  without  examination  of 
persons  who  have  had  four  years'  experience  and 
"shall  present  satisfactory  credentials  or  certificates 
of  their  attainments"  to  the  board.  The  law 
distinguishes  between  "graduates  in  pharmacy"  and 
"licentiates  in  pharmacy,"  using  the  latter  term 
as  a  designation  for  one  who  is  registered  by  ex- 
amination. The  fee  for  registration  is  .*5  for  pharma- 
cists and  ?2  for  assistants.  An  annual  renewal  fee  of 
$2  is  required  from  pharmacists  and  ffl  from  assistants. 
Pharmacists  are  required  to  file  the  original  of  every  pre- 
scription they  fill  and  preserve  the  same  for  two  years. 
When  ordered  by  the  prescribing  physician,  a  copy  of  the 
prescription  must  be  supplied.  Persons  registered  under 
the  Pharmacy  Act  are  exempt  from  jury  duty.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  board  is  John  Calvert,  400  Sutter  street, 
San  Francisco. 


Deodorizing  Wood  Alcohol. 

(R.  P.  C.)  We  know  of  no  process  for  satisfactorily 
purifying  and  deodorizing  wood  alcohol  without  employ- 
ing distillation.  Some  years  ago  Huber  proposed  taking 
methylic  alcohol  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.826  and 
boiling  at  C8°  C,  and  treating  it  with  pure  oxalic  acid 
until  satvirated.  The  mixture,  as  worked  in  his  process, 
was  then  heated  for  a  while.  On  cooling  methyl  oxalate 
would  crystallize  out.  but  he  transferred  the  mixture 
to  a  still,  added  some  potassium  carbonate,  and  then 
some  small  lumps  of  dry  quicklime,  quickly  connecting 
with  the  condenser.  The  hydration  of  the  lime  starts  the 
reaction,  the  methyl  oxalate  is  decomposed,  while  the 
heat  generated  serves  to  vaporize  the  methylic  alcohol, 
which  is  condensed  in  the  receiver.  The  process  was 
further  improved  by  adding  more  potassium  carbonate 
and  a  few  grains  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  dis- 
tilling once  more.  The  distillate  deprived  of  its  rank 
odor  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.889,  and  boiling  point  of 
66°  C.  This  method  is  similar  to  that  suggested  years 
ago  by  Wohler  (Roscoe). 

Instead  of  using  oxalic  acid,  benzoic  acid  has  been 
suggested  by  Carius.  His  method  consists  in  producing 
methyl  benzoate  by  saturating  a  solution  of  benzoic  acid 
in  methyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  re- 
moving the  more  volatile  product  by  distillation.  The 
residue  is  washed  with  water,  and  then  decomposed  by 
heating  with- caustic  soda. 


Cigar  Flavoring. 

(S.  Bros.)  Here  are  a  number  of  formulas  compiled 
from   various   sources: 

(1)  Macerate  2  ounces  of  cinnamon  and  4  ounces  of 
tonka  beans,  ground  fine,  in  1  quart  of  rum. 

(2)  Moisten  ordinary  cigars  with  a  strong  tincture 
of  cascarilla,  to  which  a  little  gum  benzoin  and  storax 
may  be  added.  Some  persons  add  a  small  quantity  of 
camphor,  or  oil  of  cloves  or  cassia. 

(3)  Tincture  of  valerian 4  drams 

Butyric  aldehyde   4  drams 

Tincture  vanilla   2  drams 

Nitrons  ether  1  dram 

Alcohol .5  ounces 

Water,  enough  to  make It!  ounces 

(4)  The  following  formula  was  contributed  to  an  ex- 
change some  years  ago  as  one  which  was  put  up  for 
cigar  manufacturers: 


Extract  vanilla 4  ounces 

Alcohol, 

.Tamaica  rum,  of  each %  gallon 

Tincture  valerian 8  ounces 

Caraway  seed  2  ounces 

English  valerian  root 2  ounces 

Bitter  orange  peel 2  ounces 

Tonka  beans   4  drams 

Myrrh   l(i  ounces 

Soak  the  myrrh  for  three  days  in  G  quarts  of  water  (?), 
add  the  alcohol,  tincture  valerian  and  extract  of  vanilla, 
and  after  grinding  the  other  ingredients  to  a  coarse  pow- 
der, put  all  together  in  a  jug  and  macerate  for  two 
weeks,  occasionally  shaking;  lastly,  strain. 
See  also  Era,  April  l.'i,  1892.  page  238. 


Trapa  BIcornls. 

(Subscriber.)  The  so-called  "Chinese  lily,"  a  sketch  of 
which  you  submit,  is  not  a  lily.  It  is  the  Trapa  bicornis 
belonging  to  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants  natives  of 
Europe,  India,  China  and  Japan.  The  Trapas  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Onagraeeae  an  order  according  to  Bes- 
.«ey  consisting  of  about  300  species,  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  species  of  Epilobinum.  Oenthera  and 
other  genera.  Trapa  natans  is  a  species  indigenous  to 
Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  yields  the  "Jesuits' 
Nut"  of  Venice.  Trapa  bicornis  is  the  Chinese  species, 
and  is  said  to  afford  the  "ling"  of  that  country,  which 
is  largely  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  These  plants  are 
remarkable  for  the  shape  of  their  seeds,  some  of  which 
resemble  a  bullock's  head  and  horns.  The  plant  is  called 
by  various  authors  trapa,  water  caltraps,  water  chestnut, 
etc.  The  nut  grows  under  the  water  after  the  flowers 
decay,  is  often  of  triangular  shape,  and  covered  with  a 
tough  brown  integument  adhering  strongly  to  the  kernel, 
which  is  white,  esculent  and  of  a  fine  cartilaginous  tex- 
ture. Various  descriptions  of  its  cultivation  in  the  East 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  travelers  who  have 
visited  that  region.  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants 
(London,  1SG6),  in  tracing  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"trapa,"  says  it  is  abridged  from  "calcitrapa,"  the  Latin 
name  for  a  dangerous  instrument  called  "caltrops," 
which  was  furnished  with  four  spines  and  formerly  used 
in  war  to  impede  the  progress  of  cavalry.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  point  about  the  trapas  to  the  pharma- 
cist is  the  capabilities  of  the  plants  for  manganese.  The 
late  Prof.  Fliickiger  made  some  investigations  upon  this 
subject  which  are  recorded  in  the  Pharm.  Journal,  3d 
series,  XVI.,  page  G21. 


Crystals:  Graaules. 

(O.  E.  H.)  asks  if  there  is  any  difference  between  crys- 
tals and  "granules." 

We  think  if  our  correspondent  wore  to  consult  his  text 
books  he  would  not  need  to  ask  this  question,  nor  would 
he  use  the  term  granule  where  he  evidently  refers  to 
granulation.  However,  some  knowledge  of  crystallog- 
raphy is  necessary  to  accurately  understand  the  scien- 
tific definition  of  a  "crystal."  When  a  chemical  sub- 
stance passes  from  the  gaseous  or  the  liquid  state  into 
that  of  a  solid,  it  generally  assumes  a  definite  geomet- 
rical form,  and  it  is  said  to  "crystallize."  A  crystal 
then,  is  a  solid  body,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  arranged 
symmetrically  according  to  definite  laws.  As  a  rule, 
every  chemical  substance  in  the  solid  state  possesses  a 
distinct  form  in  which  it  crystallizes,  and  by  which  it 
can  be  distinguished.  For  this  reason  a  knowledge  of 
crystallography  is  most  important  to  the  pharmacist. 

Granulationif  disturbed  crystallization.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  process  of  rapidly  stirring  a  solution  of  a  crys- 
talline salt  during  evaporation  until  all  the  liquid  is  ex- 
pelled. The  residue  is  a  granular  or  coarse  grained 
powder  of  broken  crystals.  In  practical  pharmacy  gran- 
ulation is  employed  to  obtain  many  salts  in  a  more  con- 
venient form  for  dispensing,  and,  also,  as  a  method  of 
purification. 

"Granules"  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  very  small 
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fouti'il  pills.  This  application  is  of  Fn-ucli  origin,  tliougU 
"BniMuli-"  comes  from  the  I-alin  "grannlum"  (iliniinutivc 
of  "granum,"  a  graini,  meaning  a  small  grain  or  coniimct 
particle.  The  principles  of  crystallography  and  their 
application  to  practical  pharmacy  will  be  thoronghly  dis- 
cnsse<l  and  explained  in  the  Kra  Course  in  I'liarmacy 
announced  to  appear  in  this  journal.  You  should  look 
out   for   it. 


ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY. 


Hair  Dye. 

(A.  H.  T.)  There  is  no  hair  dy«>  which  produces  a  dura- 
ble coloration;  the  color  becomes  gradually  weaker  in 
the  course  of  time  an<l  the  new  growth  of  hair  always 
requires  after  ecdoration.  Here  are  som  ■  typical  formulas 
in  which  a  mordant  is  employed: 

(1)    Nitrate   of   silvi^r Vi  ounce 

Distilled  water   3  ounces 

Mordant: 

Sulphuret  of  potassium '/i  ounce 

Distilled  water 3  ounces 

(2) 

(a)  Nitrate  of  silver  (crystal) IVa  ounces 

Distilled  water   12  ounces 

Ammonia  water,  sutticieut  to  make  a 

clear  solution. 
Dissolve  tint  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  water  and  add  the 
ammonia  water  until  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolved. 

(b)  I'yrogallic  acid   2  drams 

Gallic  acid   2  drams 

Cologne   water    2  ounces 

Distilled  water  -i  ounces 

(3)  Nitrate  of  silver 20  grains 

Sulphate  of  copper 2  grains 

Ammonia,  q.  s. 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  \2  ounce  of  water  and  add  ammo- 
nia until  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  is  re-dissolved. 
Then  make  up  to  1  ounce  with  water.  Apply  to  the 
hair  with  a  brush.  This  solution  slowly  gives  a  brown 
shade.  For  darker  shades,  apply  a  second  solution,  com- 
posed of 

Yellow  sulphide  ammonium 2  drams 

Solution  of  ammonia 1  dram 

Distilled  water 1  ounce 

Black  Hair  Dye  Without  Silver. 
Pyrogallic  acid  3.5  grams,  citric  acid  0.3  gram,  boro- 
glycerin  11  grams,  water  100  cc.  If  the  dye  does  not 
impart  the  desired  intensity  of  color  the  amount  of  pyro- 
gallic acid  may  be  increased.  The  wash  is  applied  even- 
ings, following  in  the  morning  by  a  weak  ammoniacal 

wash. 

One  Bottle  Preparation. 

Nitrate  of  copper 360  grains 

Nitrate  of  silver 7  ounces 

Distilled  water  (XI  ounces 

Water  of  ammonia,  a  suHiciency. 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water  and  add  the  water  of 
ammonia  carefully  until  the  precipitate  is  all  re-dissolved. 
This  solution,  properly  applied,  is  said  to  produce  a  very 
black  color;  a  lighter  shade  is  secured  by  diluting  the 
solution.  Copper  sulphate  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
nitrate. 

Frank  L.  Way.  West  Manchester,  N.  H.— The  philan- 
thropic announcement  should  evince  an  awakening  inter- 
est among  the  pharmacists  and  their  clerks,  in  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  the  Era,  and  cannot  fail  to  become 
an  attractive  feature  to  that  already  popular  publica- 
tion. While  having  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
drug  business,  my  field  of  labor  does  not  warrant  me 
feeling  competent  in  offering  suggestions  to  your  plans, 
as  I  know  that  others  are  ready  to  serve  you  efflciently. 
I  wish  the  Era  every  success. 


THANKS. 


Bridgeport,   Tex.,    May   31,    1897. 
The  Ph.Trmacentical  Era.  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Unsolicited  I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
Era  that  I  consider  your  new  departure,  the  Weekly  Era. 
a  boon  to  druggists,  being  just  what  is  needed  to  keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  drug  market  and  abreast  with  the  rimes. 
It  is  a  result  of  modern  and  judicious  and  brainy  progres- 
sion     May  its  continued  success  never  abate.    Yours  truly. 

H.    F.    LACKEY, 
of  Emery  Bros.  &  Lackey. 


THE  FACULTY. 

The  following  well-known  teachers  have  accepted  posi- 
tions on  the  faculty,  and  the  list  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased Irt'fnre  the  opening  of  the  term: 

I'rof.   Virgil  Coblentz,  New  York. 

Prof.  L.  K.  Sayre,  J..uwrence,  Kan. 

Prof.    Oscar   Oldberg,    Chicago,    111. 

Prof.   William  .'^iiuon,    Baltimore,   Md. 

Dr.  (Jeorge  B.  Kauffman,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Prof.  .1.   [;.   I.loyd.  Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

Dr.   Edward  Kreniers,  .Madison.   Wis. 

Dr.  George  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  (Ja. 

Prof.  ,\rthur  L.  Green     Lafayette,  Ind. 

Prof.  .1.  W.  Sturmer,  Lafayette.  Ind. 

Prof.  Wilbur  L.   Scoviile,   Bosti.n.   .Mass. 

Prof.  F.  .J.  Wulling.  Minneapolis,  .Minn. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Buddiman.  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Heebner,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Prof.  T.  D.  Ueed,  .Montreal,  (.ue. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Ebert,  Chicago. 

The  amount  of  printed  space  to  be  accorded  to  lec- 
tures in  this  c(mrse  can  be  only  approximately  estimated 
It  is  assumed,  however,  that  each  lecture  will  average 
about  2%  pages  of  the  Era.  Some  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  subjects  and  the  number  of  lectures  ac- 
corded to  each  from  the  following  outline  of  lectures  pre- 
pared for  the  first  half  (section  X)  of  the  junior  course: 
Introductory,  1  lecture;  pharnniceutical  phy.sics,  10;  no- 
tation, nomenclature  and  equations,  3;  general  chemis- 
try, 4;  chemistry  of  the  non-nu'tals,  (J;  descriptive  and 
systematic  botany,  8;  special  topics,  ,5  lectures. 

Pharmaceutical  Microscopy  will  Ik-  taken  up  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  junior  year,  llie  following  are  divis- 
ions of  the  subject  ami  some  of  the  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed: The  laws  of  optics  in  relation  to  microscopy;  the 
simple  microscope  and  its  use;  structure,  theory  and  ma- 
nipulation of  the  compound  microscope;  preparation  and 
examination  of  specimens;  sectioning,  staining  and 
mounting  of  hard  and  soft  tissues;  manufacture  of  per- 
manent mounts,  etc. 


Pharmaceutical  Latin  is  not  to  be  neglected  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy,  and  it  will 
be  considered  during  the  first  twenty  weeks  of  the  senior 
.vear.  This  course  will  present  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Latin  of  pharmacy  and  medicine,  including  a  considera- 
tion of  the  declensions,  conjugations,  rules  of  agreement, 
and  also  the  Latin  of  prescription  writing,  abbreviations, 
pharmaeopceial  nomenclature,  etc. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Blairstown.  Mo.,  June  2,  1897. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Era.  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  .\s  our  firm  (L.  A.  Wisely  &  Sou)  are  sub- 
scribers to  the  Era.  and  paid  to  Dec.  31.  1897,  and  I 
wish  to  take  the  course  in  Pharmacy,  is  it  necessary  for 
me  to  also  become  a  subscriber?  Please  advise  me  in 
regard  to  text  books  needed  so  that  I  may  get  the  best 
ones  suited  for  tlie  lectures.    *    *    *    Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  D.  WISELY. 

It  is  not  necessar.v  for  ,vou  to  subscrilje,  but  have  your 
firm  give  us  a  written  order  to  transfer  their  subscription 
to  your  name,  also  send  us  .$1..50  to  carry  the  subscrip- 
tion up  to  .June  30,  1898. 

Our  editorial  department  will  write  you  in  regard  to  the 
text  books  required  in  addition  to  those  you  now  have. 
These  text  books  can  lie  secured  through  any  book  dealer 
or  through  your  wholesale  druggist. 


A.  C.  Wallace.  Bellefontaine.  Ohio. — I  wish  to  com- 
mend and  recommend  your  Era  Cour.se  in  Pharmacy.  It 
will  lie  of  greatest  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  al- 
ready in  the  business  in  the  smaller  cities  and  country 
towns,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  cannot,  through  Lick 
of  time  or  means,  attend  a  college.  Some  .vears  ago  the 
writer  took  a  similar  course  in  another  institute,  and 
was  not  only  mucli  interested,  but  so  instructed  and 
Ijenefited  as  to  enable  him  to  successfully  pass  a  rigid 
examination  before  the  Ohio  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
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ASSlSXEli    IIV    A    FACJI  I.TV    AND  COttl'S  OF   iNSTlllKTOltS  ( 'OMl'llSKll    OF    TEACHERS    OF    LO.NO    EXPKKIENOK   AND    \Vl  Ut:-S1>HKAI> 

ItKHUTATlON    IN    I'HAllM AI'KUIICAI.    EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  required  so  much 
Btuily  and  uducatioual  preparatiou  to  becume  and  remain 
u  first-class  pliarmacist  as  at  present.  Never  before  waa 
to  much  deniandiHl  frmn  the  dispensing  druggist,  and 
never  lias  the  struggle  lor  existence  and  subsistence  been 
as  keen  and  herce  as  it  is  to-ilay. 

'J'hero  was  a  period  when  the  druggist's  apprentice,  by 
careful  attention  to  the  routine  duties  of  the  shop,  might 
ho|ie  to  aciiuire  as  ample  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
art  of  pharmacy  as  that  possessed  by  his  fellows,  but 
cbnuges  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  progress  of 
ecientihc  discovery  have  rendered  such  a  means  of  edu- 
cation in  i)harmacy  entirely  inadequate.  The  character 
of  the  K\ibstauces  now  handled  by  druggists  differs  so 
greatly  from  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  while 
their  number  has  increased  so  enormously,  that  only  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  course  of  study,  added  to  the 
jiractical  training  of  the  shop,  can  give  the  educational 
equipment  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  success  iu 
these  crowded  times  of  competition. 

This  course  of  study,  to  accomplish  its  object,  must  be 
carefully  graded,  it  must  be  systematically  pursued,  it 
must  be  properly  directed,  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  clasa 
who  will  be  most  benefited  by  it,  must  be  comparatively 
inexpensive.  This  is  the  character  of  the  instruction 
which  The  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  aims  to  supply. 

ANNOVNCEMEST. 

Tbi^  annnunopment  is  preliminary  merely.  Its  purpose 
is  to  give  iu  broad  outline  the  general  scope  and  character 
of  the  courses  of  study.  The  actual  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  much  more  elaborate  and  extensive  than  can 
l>e  shown  in  synopsis.  A  complete  syllabus  of  all  the  lec- 
tures, and  of  all  the.  subjects  which  will  be  treated  of 
would  require  many  p'ages  for  its  exhibition. 

WHAT    THE    ERA    COURSE  IN  PHARMACY 
CONSISTS  OF. 

The  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  consists  of  a  graded  and 
Bysteniatic  series  of  lectures  covering  the  subjects  usu- 
ally embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  a  standard  college  of 
piianuacy,  delivered  by  teachers  of  long  experience  and 
wide  reputation,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Era  brought  each  week  iu  printed  form  to  the 
lioiiie  student. 

The  corps  of  instructors,  or  faculty,  wiU  be  a  very 
i.irire  one,  consisting  of  teachers  of  long  experience  ami 
prominence  in  the  pharmaceutical  field,  and  so  soon  as 
the  list  is  fully  completed  it  will  be  promptly  announced. 

The  lecturers  have  been  selected  from  the  ablest  and 
best  known  i)harmaceutical  educators  in  Americ.i,  and 
each  one  is  a  specialist  in  the  subject  upon  which  he 
lectures. 

Its  object  is  to  furnish  a  thorough,  graded  and  econom- 
ical system  of  home  study  in  pharmacy  under  the  direc- 
tion of  competent  teachers.  It  is  specially  designed  tor 
tiie  benefit  of  drug  clerks  who  for  financial  or  other  rea- 
Hoiis  are  debarred  from  attendance  at  a  college  of  phar- 
macy, for  tliose  who  are  preparing  for  examination  be- 
fore pharmacy  boards,  for  those  who  desire  a  preparatory 
course  before  attending  college,  or  as  an  auxiliary  course 
of  study  for  students  who  are  in  college,  and  as  a  means 
of  review   by  graduates  and  experienced  pharmacists. 

In  addition  to  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  theory  aucl  ait  of  phar- 
macy, the  course  will  include  a  succession  of  important 
special   articles   by   successful   practical   druggists   upon 


matters  of  particular  interest  to  the  general  pharmacist, 
bearing  upon  the  problems,  financial  and  others,  which 
beset  liim  in  aciual  practice. 

M.AjWEK  of  CONDUCTISa  THE  COURSE. 

The  manner  of  concluding  the  Era  Course  will  be 
nuich  like  the  comliici  of  ,1  school  of  pharmacy,  except 
that  instead  of  the  student  atiemling  the  lectures,  the 
latter  will  bi'  sent   to  him  through  the   Era.'" 

The  range  of  subjects  cmisidered  will  correspimd  to 
those  which  are  conimoiily  inchideil  in  the  currieiilum  of 
a  modern  colh-ge   of  pharmacy. 

Each  subject  will  be  presented  systematically  by  the 
lecturer  just  as  ho  woulil  present  it  to  his  clas.ses  in  the 
lecture  room.  Each  weekly  issue  of  the  Era  will  cou= 
tain   one   or  more   such   lectures. 

References  to  standard  student's  text-books  will  be 
made  for  the  further  elucidation  of  topics  wliich  lequire 
more  exhaustive  treatment  than  can  be  given  wilhin  the 
limits  of  a  lecture.  The  lectures  will  be  alMiiidiiiiily  il- 
lustrated with  cuts  of  the  latest  forms  of  standard  phar- 
maceutical apparatus,  and  with  representations  of  many 
important  drugs  and  objects  of  interest. 

QUIZZES  AND    WRITTEN  RECITATIONS. 

As  a  means  of  enabling  students  to  derive  tlie  grep.tesf 
possible  benefit  from  the  course,  an  etticieut  .system  of 
quizzes  and  written  recitations  will  be  conducted  through 
the  mails  by  competent  quiz  masters. 

Every  second  list  of  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
printed  list  of  questions  upon  the  preceding  lectuies. 
The  student  will  write  his  answers  upon  the  blanks  pro- 
vided and  return  them  for  correction  and  grading.  The 
recitations  will  be  examined  by  the  quiz  master,  the  an- 
swers which  are  incorrect  will  be  noted  and  explained. 
and  the  corrected  sheet  returned  to  the  student  with  the 
next  list  of  questions  sent  out. 

The  grades  made  by  each  student  upon  Ills  written 
recitations  will  be  entered  upon  a  register  kei)t  for  that 
purpose,  and  permanently  preserved. 

DIVISION  INTO    SECTIONS. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course  as 
outlined  in  this  prospectus  is  two  years,  known  respect- 
ively as  Junior  and  Senior. 

The  following  is  a  coniieiised  statement  of  the  method 
to  be  pursued  in  presenting  the  lectures  and  carrying  on 
the  quiz  and  ex.-imination  features  of  the  work: 

Each  year  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  about  twenty 
weeks'  duration  each,  and  designated  i-espectively  as 
Sections  A  and  B.  The  coiuplete  course  will  thus  consist 
of  eighty  weeks  of  lectures,  exclusive  of  vacations.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  lectures  of  the  sections  a  number 
of  lectures  in  tlie  form  of  papers  upon  special  pharma- 
ceutical topics  will  be  given  by  practical  druggists.  These 
are  to  be  considered  as  extras,  thrown  in  without  .addi- 
tioual  cost  to  the  subscriber. 

WRITTEN   EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  each  twenty  we<>ks'  series  of  lectures 
11  written  examination  will  be  held  upon  all  the  lectures 
of  that  series.  In  like  manner,  the  work  of  the  junior 
year  will  close  with  an  examination  upon  the  junior 
studies. 

At  the  end  of  the  senior  year  a  final  general  examfna- 
ticm  will  be  held  to  determine  the  student's  fitness  to  re- 
ceive tlie  diploma  of  the  course. 

The  prizes  subsequently  mentioned  in  this  prospectus 
will  be  awarded  upon  the  grades  made  upon  the  writ- 
ten recitations  and  examinations. 


'TJie  Cmirxe  Year  befiim  with  the  first  issue  of  Julu,  1897,  nm'  ends  «'i(h  the  last  issue  of  June.  ISM. 
The  i»«iic<  nf  Jv1ii  and  Augmt  will  he  devoted  to  pr.Hmtiiary  announcemi-iits,  amiweritm  nf  qufslhms, 
and  iireyiarinij  the  .^tiidaits  fur  tlir  rr{/iilar  course  uf  lecliiri:i  which  will  start  in  Sc/itcmher.  It  is 
iniijortani  that  all  inrMms  dc'sirinti  to  ./oiii  this  Coiirsf  file  their  applicalions  before  Julfi  1,  and  thui 
recefiY  (he  benefit  'if  the  iirfhminary  worh  duriiiy  Julu  and  ^uyust. 


IL 
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SCHEDULE   OF  SUBJECTS. 

It  should  be  uudorslooil  that  the  followiug  schedule  of  :is  the  work  proceeds.  The  student  may,  however, 
subjects  and  syllabi  of  lectures  are  provisioual  merely,  assured  that  only  such  alleralious  will  be  made  as 
and  subject  to  such  chauyes  as  may  be  found  necessary        add  to  the  efficiency  and  compleleuesa  of  the  course, 


rest 
will 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

sacr.oN  A.  20  weeks. 

Introductory. 

Pharniaceu Ileal  Physics. 

Chemical   Notation  and  Nomenclature. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  Non-'Metals. 

Descriptive  and  Systematic  Botany. 

Special  Topics. 

SECTION  B.    20  WEEKS. 
General  Pharmaceutical  Processes. 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  Metals. 
Principles  of  Pharmacognosy. 
Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 
Special  Topics. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


SECTION  A.    20  WEEKS. 

Oeneral  Organic  Chemistry. 
Pharmaceutical  Arithmelic. 
Materia  Medica,  Beginning. 
Special  Topics. 

SECTION  B.    20  WEEKS. 

Inorganic  Chemicals  of  the  I'liarmacopieia. 
Organic  Chemicals  of  the  I'hariiiacopieitt. 
Materia   Medica,   Continued. 
Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. 
Special  'J'opicb. 


PRACTICAL   STUDIES. 

As  far  as  possible  the  studies  of  the  course  will  be  di- 
rected into  practical  channels.  Wherever  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  will  admit,  the  lectures  will  be  accompanied 
with  directions  for  the  performance  of  experiments,  eith- 
er illustrative  of  the  subject  studied,  or  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  powers  of  observation.  These  ex- 
periments will  usually  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  average  drug  store  will  be  suthcient  for 
their  demonstration,  thus  affording  the  student  some  of 
the  advantages  of  practical  laboratory  courses. 

In  the  case  of  such  subjects  as  Botany,  Pharmacog- 
nosy and  Materia  Medica  the  student  will  be  instructed 
how  to  obtain  and  properly  use  the  materials  for  their 
illustration. 

TOPICS  COVERED  BY  THE  OUTLINE  OF  LECTURES. 

Only  a  partial  outline  of  the  regular  lectures  of  the 
course  can  be  given  here,  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the 
student  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  the  lectures 
and  of  the  ground  traversed.  The  topics  of  the  numer- 
ous special  lectures  and  papers  are  not  included  in  this 
list,  but  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  Era. 

Oekebal  I>JOEGA^^c  Chemibxby. 

General  Principles:  The  Properties  of  Matter,  Ele- 
ments, Compounds,  Mixtures,  Chemical  Affinity,  Atoms, 
Molecules.  Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature,  Equa- 
tion Writing,  Laws  of  Definite  and  Multiple  Proportions, 
Varieties  ot  Chemical  Activity,  Nascent  State  of  Ele- 
mMits,  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  Acids,  Bases,  Salts,  Clas- 
sification of  the  Elements,  the  Periodic  Law,  Allotro- 
pism. 

Chemistet  of  the  Non-metals. 

The  History,  Natural  Occurrence,  Mode  of  Preparation, 
Physical  and  Chemical  Properties.  Principal  Compounds, 
Methods  of  Identification  and  Pharmaceutical  Uses  of 
the  Principal  Non-Metals  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  Halogen  Group. 

2.  The  Oxygen  and  Sulfur  Group. 

3.  The  Carbon  Group. 

4.  The  S'itrogen  Group. 

OHEanSTBY  OF  THE   METAI.5. 

History,  Natural  Occurrence,  Mode  Of  Preparation  in 
the  free  state,  Ph.vsicai  and  Chemical  Properties,  Prin- 
cipal Compounds,  Methods  of  Identification,  and  Phar- 
maceutical Uses  of  the  principal  metc.ls  in  substantially 
the  following  order: 

1.  The  Alkali  Metals. 

2.  The  Alkaline  Earth  Metals,  1st  division. 

3.  The  Alkaline  Earth  Metals.  2d  division. 

4.  Aluminium,  Boron  and  the  Rare  Earths. 

5.  Iron,   Cobalt.  NickeL   Manganese. 

6.  CkromUim  Group  oT  Metals. 

7.  Copper.  Silver,  Gold. 

8.  The  Platinum  Metals. 

With  each  group  will  be  given  directions  for  easily 
performed    illustrative  experiments. 

PBXBMiCECTlCAI,  PfflBlCS. 

The  General  Principles  of  Physios  as  applied  to  phar- 
maceutical and  chemical  processes.  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Specific  Gravity,  General  Principles  of  Heat,  Ther- 
mometry, Generation  and  Application  of  Heat,  Solution, 
Swlvcuts,  Capillarity,  Osmose,  Dialysis,  etc,  etc. 


QenEBAL  rBAr.MACEf  TICAL  PBOCF.SSF.B. 

A  general  descriptive  outline  of  the  principal  physical 
processes  made  use  of  in  phannaceutieal  nianipulatioD,  aj 
Evaporation,  Desiccation,  Distillation,  Sublimation,  So- 
lution, Filtration,  Crystallization,  Graiiul.ilion.  Preci|ii- 
tatiou.  General  Principles  of  Drug  Extraction,  Comminu- 
tion, Maceration,  Digestion,  Percolation,  Expression,  etc. 

Descbiptive  and  Systematic  Botany. 

Organography  and  Gross  .\natomy  of  Flowering 
Plants.  Structure.  Arrangement  and  Uses  of  the  Organs 
of  Vegetation  and  Reproduction,  Plant  Physiolog.v  ami 
Chemistry,  (Jeneral  Principles  of  Plant  Classification, 
Principal  Natural  Groups  of  Plants,  Methods  of  Identi- 
fying Common  Flowering  Plants,  etc. 

Pharmacognosy. 

General  Principles  of  Morphology,  Organography  and 
Histology  in  their  relations  to  Pharmacognosy.  The 
Cell  and  Its  Morpholog.v,  Cell  Formation,  the  Products 
of  Cell  Life,  Description  of  the  Vegetable  Tissues  and 
Tissue  Systems,  Classification  of  Drugs  according  to 
their  Physical  Characters,  with  directions  for  preparing 
and  using  drug  specimens  for  study. 

Oboanic  Matebia  Medica. 

The  more  important  vegetable  drugs  receive  individual 
attention,  according  to  a  convenient  ^stem  of  classifica- 
tion. Under  each  drug  are  considered  Botanical  Origin, 
Habitat.  Histological  Characters.  Constituents,  Physio- 
logical Properties,  Uses  in  Pharmacy  and  Medicine,  Offi- 
cial Preparations  and  Dose.  Simple  directions  are  given 
for  the  preparation  and  examination  of  specimens. 

QUAiaiATTVE  Chemicai.  Analysif. 

1.  The  General  Principles  of  Inorganic  Qualitative  An- 
alysis. 

2.  Preliminary  Examination  of  Unknown  Materials. 

3.  Grouping  of  the  Bases. 

4.  Separation  of  Bases  in  Simple  Mixtures. 
.5.  Detection  of  the  Common  .\cids. 

Each  lecture  to  be  accompanied  by  simple  directions 
for  practical  studies. 

Oen-ebal  Oeganic  Chtmistky. 

The  General  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry,  inclad- 
ing  a  consideration  of  Empirical,  Rational,  Constitution- 
al and  Structural  Formula.  General  Nature  and  Classifi- 
cation of  Organic  Compounds,  the  Hydrocarbons,  Alco- 
hols, Aldehydes,  Mono-  Di-  and  Tribasic  Acids,  Ethers. 
Carbohydrates,  Amins  and  Amids,  Cyanogen  Com- 
pounds, Benzene  Series,  Benzene  Derivatives  containing 
Nitrogen,  Alkaloids,  Proteids,  etc.,  with  directions  for 
simple  experiments. 

Chemicai.  and  Phaemacecticai.  Abithmetic. 

The  Calculations  of  Molecular  Weights,  Percentage 
Composition  from  Molecular  Formulte,  Calculation  of 
Constituent  in  Fixed  Amount  of  Compound,  or  of  Com- 
pound to  yield  Fixed  Amount  of  Constituent.  Calcula- 
tions Based  on  Equations.  Calculations  of  Gaseous 
Weights  and  Volumes,  and  of  Alterations  in  volume  from 
variations  in  Temperature  and  Pressure.  Weight.  Vol- 
ume and  Specific  Gravity  of  liquids  and  solids,  their  Re- 
lations and  Calculations.  Percentage  Solutions  and 
Mixtures,  Alligation  of  Values,  two  or  more  eonstittients, 
etc.,  with  ouiuerous  practical  examples. 


THE  EKA  (JOURSE  IX  PHAKMACY. 
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iNUBfiANK!  ChiSUICAJLS  UF  THK  1'HARMaCOI'CEIa. 

UiiJiT  tliid  title  the  iiiurgaiiiir  chpiiiicnl  siibstaucos  are 
tnkeii  lip  iii'conlinf;  lu  :i  couveiiicut  inetliod  ut  classifica- 
liuii,  aud  receive  coiisideratiou  in  the  li^'ht  of  Ihuir  phar- 
maceiiiit'al  appliealiuns.  The  points  wliich  are  jjiven 
lironiineuce  are:  Sfethods  of  Mannfaclure  aud  I^tirilica- 
liou,  Tests  for  Idciilily  and  Impurities,  Chemical  and 
Physical  I'roperties,  I'harmaceutical  and  Medicinal 
L'ses,  etc.  As  in  the  preceding  and  followiny;  chemical 
studies,  directions  are  given  for  the  performance  of  nu- 
merous experimenta  in  illustration  of  the  subject. 

U&GANIC  CHEVTC^LS  OF  THE  PHABMAC0P(B1A. 

Under  this  subject  the  organic  chemical  subslanops  of 
the  Pharmacopujia  receive  treatment  iii  the  manner  de- 
scribed under  the  preceding  title. 


PUKSCRIPTIOSa  AND    DISPENSING. 

(ienrral  Principles:  The  Xalure,  Construction  and 
Component  Parts  of  the  PrescrJi)tion.  (JriKin  of  the 
Signs  and  Abbreviations  used  in  iirescribiug.  (irammiit- 
ical  Form,  Interpretation  aud  Treatment  of  the  Prcsorip- 
lioii.  I'riueiples  of  lOxtemporanvous  Pharmacy,  lucom- 
patibiliiles,  IMspensiin;  Dilliculties  and  their  Uemedies. 
Methods  of  Numbering,  Dating  aud  Filing  Presuripliona. 
.Miscellaneous  Disi)ensing. 

liALKSIi'AL  PUKl'AHATKtNS  or  TUl';  VnAnMACOi'tEIA. 

Classilicalion  of  Ollicinl  ( Jaleuicals,  and  their  Division 
into  (iroui)s  and  sub-Oroups.  Liquid  (Jalenicals:  Wri- 
ters, Solutions.  .Syrups.  Honeys,  Mucilages,  Mixtures,  In- 
fusions, Decoctions,  Emulsions.  (J'lycerites.  C'ollodions, 
Liniments,  Oleates.  Elixirs,  Spirits.  Wines.  Tinctures, 
Fluid  Extracts,  Vinegars,  etc.  Solid  tialenicals:  Ex- 
tracts (Abstracts),  Hi'sius.  Powders,  Triturations,  Tro- 
ches, Confections,  Masses,  Pills,  Suppositories,  Cerates, 
Ointments,  Plasters,  Papers,  etc. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SESSIONS. 
NUMBER  OF  LECTURES,   VACATIONS.  ETC. 


The  regular  lectures  of  Section  A  will  begin  with  the 
first  issue  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  ij  .September,  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  weeks'  intermission  at  the 
Christmas  holidays,  will  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
lectures  of  Section  B  will  open  with  the  first  issue  in 
March  and  will  continue  twenty  weeks.  Each  issue  of 
the  journal  will  probably  contain  two  lectures  of  the 
course,  though  the  total  number  of  lectures  in  each  sec- 


lion  will  probably  much  pxpped  forty,  owing  to  llio  nu- 
merous lectures  and  iiapcrs  upon  special  topics,  which  it 
is  purposed  to  furnish.  The  wrillcu  recitations  aii.l  ex- 
aminations will,  howevei',  only  be  upon  the  lectures  of 
the  course  proper. 

According  to  the  arraugeuient  outlined  above  there  will 
be  two  vacations  in  the  year,  one  of  two  weeks  iu  the 
winter,  and  a  longer  one  iu  tiie  summer. 


EXPENSES. 


1.  All  the  regular  lectures  of  tke  Course,  also  the  ad- 
ditional lectures  or  papers  ou  special  topics,  will  be 
printed  weekly  iu  The  Pharmaceutical  'Era,  and  will  be 
free  to  all  subscribers  to  this  journal.  The  total  number 
of  lectures  will  be  from  40  to  GO  during  each  term  of  20 
weeks,  aud  each  student  is  required  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  journal  in  his  own  name. 

2.  The  only  additional  charge  to  subscribers  who  wish 
to  join  the  regular  classes  is  a  Registration  Fee  of  $2 
per  term  (10  cents  a  week).  This  amount  is  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  written  recitations  and  examinations 


by  direct  mail  with  each  student;  for  expenses  of  record- 
ing the  grades  of  recitation  aud  examination  blanks, 
and  iuoideutal  expenses  of  stationery.  i.>ostage.  etc. 

3.  An  Era  binder  will  be  found  of  great  couveuienw 
for  preserving  the  copies  of  the  jonrual  as  they  are  re- 
ceived, and  these  cost  75  cents  each  post  iiaid. 

4.  'J'he   entire   expense   is   as   follows:    Subscription    to 
Th«  Pharmaceutical   Era   for  one  year,  $3.00;   one   Era 
binder.  T-T  cents;  registration    fees    for    the    two    terms,  . 
$4.00,  making  a  total  expeuse  of  ouly  $7.75  per  annum 
for  each  student. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 


As  a  means  of  adding  greatly  to  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  his  study  of  the  lectures  the  student  is  ad- 
yised  to  provide  himself  with  at  least  one  good  text-book 
upon  each  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the  course.  As  a 
convenience  to  the  student,  a  list  of  reliable  works  suit- 
able for  student's  use  is  appended.  Any  itnr  of  the  rec- 
ommended texts  will  answer. 

-■iny  such  books  cau  be  obtained  from  any  general  book 
store,  or  through  the  wholesale  druggists. 
OENERAL  PHARMACY. 

Caspar!,  Tre.ltise  on  Ph,-irm:icy.  .$4..">0.  Lea  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Coblentz.  Handbook  of  Pharmacy.  .^S.oO.  P.  Blakis- 
tou,  .Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Oldberg.  Home  Study  in  Pharmacy.  $3.00.  The  W. 
T.  Keener  Co.,  Chicago, 

Remington,  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  $0,00.  J,  B,  Lip- 
pincott  t'ompany,  Philadelphia, 

V.  S,  Pharmacopa'ia,  $2,77,  P,  Blakiston.  .Son  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

GENERAL  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Bartlev.  Mwlical  Chemistry.  $2.7."i.  P.  Blakiston.  Son 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Simon,  Manual  of  Chemistr.v.    $3.2,">. 
Philadelpliia. 

Wulling.    Pharmaceutical   Chemistry 
Wiley  &   Sons.  New  York. 

Rcmsen,  Organic  Chemistry.    .$1.30. 
BOTANY. 

Ba.«tin,  College  Botany,     $2,50.     C, 
Co,.  Chicago. 

I'ulbreth,    Pharmaceutical   Botany. 
Baltimore. 


Lea  Bros.  &  Co., 
$2.00.       John 


P 


$2.0tl. 


Engelhard  & 

.Author, 


Willis.  Practical'  Flora.  $1..50.  American  Bonk  Com- 
pan.v.  New  York. 

Wood.  Botanist  and  Florist.  $1.7.").  Americ:ui  Book 
Comjiauy,  New  York. 

PHARMACOONOSY. 

Rusb.v     and     Jelliffe.    "Essentials  of     Pharmacognosy. 

$2..-)0.    D.  ().   Haynes  &   Co..  New  York, 

\Vall.  Notes  on  Pharmacognosy.  $1.50.  Meyer  Bros. 
Drug  Company,  St.  Louis^ 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

National  Dispensatory.  Full  sheep  $.S,On,  Lea  Bros,, 
I'hiladelphia, 

I",  S,  Dispensatory,  Full  sheep,  $.S,00,  ,T.  B,  r,ii)pin- 
colt  Cii,,  I'liiladclphia, 

Sayre.  Organic  Materia  Mcdica.  $4.(10,  P,  Blakisl.  ii, 
Sou  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  OISPENSINO. 

Sooville.  The  Art  of  Compounding,  $2,."iO.  P.  Blaki-- 
toii.  Son  &  Co..  Philadelphi.i, 

Wall,  The  Prescription,  $1,50,  .\ug.  Oast  Bank  N.ile 
aud  Lithograph  Company.  St.  Louis. 

ANALYSIS. 

Prescott  and  .Johnson.  (,>nalilaiivp  .\nalysis.  .$3.50.  r>. 
Van  Nostrand  Company.  New  York. 

Schimpt.  Volumetric  .\nalysis.  $2..50.  .John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York. 

CHEMICAL  NOTATION  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Beal.  Notes  on  Equation  Writing  and  Chemical  .Vrilh- 
nietic.    7.'i  cents.    Nitschke  Bros,,  (jolumbus. 


HOW  TO  PURSUE  THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY. 


The  benefit  derived  fr«m  any  course  of  study  depends 
largely  upon  the  system  and  regularity  with  which  it  is 
pursued,  -Ml  study  is  beneficial,  even  when  hajihazard 
or  irregular,  but  never  so  much  so  as  when  intelligently 
directed  and  regularly  followed  up.    The  prime  object  of 


The  Era  Course- in  Pharmacy  is  to  afford  the  opporlun- 
ity  of  such  regular  aud  systematic  study  under  the  direc- 
tion of  teachers  of  large  experience  and  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  students. 
The  student  will  undoubtedly  derive  great  benefit  ?iin- 
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ply  "from  the  careful  perusal  of  the  weekly  lectures  of 
I  he  course,  but  tbis  beuetit  will  be  a  minimum  as  cinii- 
li;ire<l  with  that  which  he  may  receive  from  couscien- 
(iously  follovjiug  out  the  program  of  exercises  as  ar- 
raii>;eil.  The  uiost  iuiportaut  |.art  of  this  programme  is 
(lie  regular  weekly  sliuly  of  the  lectures  as  they  appi'ar, 
and  the  giviug  of  faithful  alteution  to  the  written  quizzes 
ami  examinations.  No  student  can  so  thoroughly  a'c- 
ijuaiiit  himself  with  the  contents  of  the  lectures  that  lie 
lannot  gain  soniothing  more  by  the  attempt  to  place  his 
Icnowledge  \ipon  paper  in  the  form  of  a  written  recifatiiiu. 
The  recitation  is  not  only  the  proof  of  the  student's  hav- 
ing cartfnlly  studied  the  lectures,  but  it  is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  developing  that  knowleilge,  and  of  piT- 
manently  liiiug  it  in  his  memory. 

How  to  Study. 

First  of  all,  have  regular  hours  of  study.  .V  few  min- 
utes bestowed  regularly  each  day  will  be  of  gre.iler  berH'- 
fit  than  hours  of  irregular  and  "desultory  reading.  To 
thoroughly  master  the  subject  matter  of  a  lecture  will 
require  about  three  perusals;  first,  an  easy  reading  to  dis- 
cover the  geucial  scope  and  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects trealeil  of.  then  a  very  careful  study  to  discover 
thoroughly *lho  teaching  of  each  paragraph,  and,  finally, 
another  general  review  to  classify  the  whole  and  bring 
out  the  conuccrions  and  relations  of  its  various  parts. 

After  the  substance  of  the  lecture  has  been  mastered, 
the  student  may  profitably  bestow  any  remaining  time 
upon  the  referei:ce  texts  which  accompany  the  lectures. 
It  is  well,  however,  (o  defer  this  reference  until  after 
the  lecture  has  rcieived  its  full  consideration.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  reading  up  of  references  before  the  lecture 
has  been  mastered  lies  in  the  temiitaliou  to  desultory  and 
careless  reading,  to  the  neglect  of  general  principles. 

As  each  recitation  blank  is  received  the  questions 
should  first  be  gone  over  carefully  so  as  to  discover  their 
full  meaning,  and  the  answers  then  written,  if  possible, 
from  memory.  If  in  doubt  as  to  an-answer,  the  student 
Bhould  recur  to  the  lecture  and  again  go  over  the  diflBcuit 
portion  very  carefully. 

Make  all  answers  brief  and  to  the  point,  but  do  not 
omit   importaut  particulars.    Do  not  i>resume  upon    the 


knowledge  of  the  quiz  master  and  leave  it  to  him  to  gu<>s-i 
at  your  meaning.  .Xuswerall  questions  as  if  yiiu  Were 
explaining  the  matter  to  some  person  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  subject. 

Write  neatly  aud  plainly,  and  be  careful  to  spell  all 
words  correctly. 

Try  not  only  to  study  ahoul  things,  but  as  much  as 
possible  study  (/i/;i</»  themselves.  When  an  experiment 
iS  given,  or  a  reaction'  described,  make  an  attempt  to 
perform  the  experiment  aud  to  obtain  the  reaction. 

When  a  drug  is  under  consideration,  no  matter  how 
c.fteii  you  have  handled  that  p.irticular  substance  before. 
..lilaiu  a  sample  und  observe  it  in  connection  with  the 
lesson.  Note  its  general  appearauce  carefully,  distin- 
guish all  the  different  parts  visible  to  the  eye  or  by  m(>au.s 
of  a  simple  m'agnifier,  smeil  it,  taste  it,  examine  its  prep- 
arations and  note  their  properties  and  doses. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  have  at  hand  a  good  dictionary, 
:ind  to  consult  it  whenever  a  uew  or  unfamiliar  term 
oceurs. 

If  after  a  careful  search  for  the  answer  to  a  question 
it  is  not  found,  a*  some  one  -who  knows,  but  always 
first  make  an  earnest  effort  to  discover  the  answer  for 
yourself. 

To  the  untrained  student  some  of  these  directions  may 
seem  trifliug  or  unnecessary,  but  it -will  he  among  those 
who  most  clearly  appreciate  their  significance  and  con- 
scieutiously  follow  them  out  that  the  prize  winners  will 
Ik'  found  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

PRIZES. 

As  a  stimulation  to  students  to  put  forth  their  best  en- 
deavors, aud  to  take  the  highest  rank  possible  in  their 
studies,  a  number  of  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  close 
of  each  section  of  twenty  weeks.  This  list  of  prizes  wiil 
be  so  liberal  in  number  that  any  student  who  faithfuily 
follows  the  course  in  the  manner  herein  advised  may  rea- 
sonably hope  to  be  found  among  the  prize  takers.  The 
names  of  such  successful  students  will  be  published  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Era. 

What  these  prizes  are  to  be  will  be  definitely  an- 
Motmced  at  a  subsequent  date  before  the  upeuiut;  ot 
the  course. 


Application  for  Matriculation. 
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THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  ERA. 

106  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK, 


-1897 


Dear  Sirs  : — Please  enroll  me  as  a  matriculant  for  one  year  in 

The  era  Course  in  Pharmacy  kor  1807-8 

I   am years  of  age   and   have   h.id years  experience  in   a  drug  stOT 

I  am :with  the   drug   tirm   of 

U'liOPIUlM'olt  OB  CLEUK.J 

I  have  been  registered  as 


ii:   the   State   of. 


Enclosed  find- 


IN.  T.  1>RAFT.  r.  <».  OR  EXPRESS  MO.N'EV  ORDER.  I 


tPHARMA.-l^T  »»R  ASSISTANT.* 

-for  S7.75*  to  pay  for  matriculation  and  1  year's  subscription 


The  Pharmaceutical  Era  rjuly  1,  1897  to  June  30,  I898)  also  1  Era  Binder. 


Full  Name- 


Address — _ 


*Earh  meraher  of  this  course  must  be  a  subscriber  in  his  own  udiue  iiad  paiii  to  June  30.  189S.    If  ah-eady  a  subscriber  you  need  only  remit 
sulEcient  amounl  (25  cents  a  monthj  to  Ciiiry  your  subscription  to  June  3u,  1S9S.    if  you  tiave  or  don't  want  an  £ra  Binder  deduct  73  cents. 


Uhc  Era  Course  in  jp^barmac^. 


Ube  pbarmaceutical  Era, 

106  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


J.  H.  BEAL,  Sc.  D.,  Ph.  O., 

Director  of  the  Cnurye  nf  hi^truetiott^ 


CHARLES  W.  PARSONS,  Ph.  C. 

EMlur  of  Tlic  PhdrmarcHticnl  Era, 


AS8ISTEU   IIY    A   FACULTV   and  CORI'S  Of    INSTKIKTORS  OoMPOSKI)    OF    TEACHERS    OF    LONO    EXPF.BIENCK  AND    WiDE-SPRKAD 

.EBPUTATION  in    PnAHMACEUTlCAI.    EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thoro  never  was  a  time  wUon  it  roqiiired  so  miuh 
cliul.T  ami  eilutational  preparatiou  to  bec-omo  and  remain 
a  first-dass  pliarmauist  as  at  pieseut.  Never  lietore  waa 
fo  much  ileiiiaiul(\l  from  the  dispeusing  druKKist,  aud 
never  has  tlie  struggle  for  existence  and  subsistence  been 
as  Ueeu  tnd  lieree  as  it  is  to-day. 

There  was  a  period  when  llie  druggist's  apprentice,  by 
careful  attention  to  the  routine  duties  of  the  sbop,  might 
hope  to  acquire  as  ample  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  aud 
art  of  pharmacy  as  that  possessed  by  bis  fellows,  but 
changes  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  progress  ot 
scientific  discovery  have  rendered  such  a  means  ot  edu- 
cation in  pharmacy  entirely  inadequate.  The  character 
of  the  substances  now  handled  b.v  druggists  differs  so 
greatly  from  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  while 
their  number  has  increased  so  enormously,  that  only  a 
thorough  aud  exhaustive  course  of  study,  added  to  the 
practical  training  of  the  shop,  can  give  the  educational 
equipment  necessary  to  the  achievemeut  of  success  in 
these  crowded  times  of  competition. 

This  course  of  study,  to  acconiplish  its  object,  must  be 
carefully  graded,  it  must  be  systematically  pursued,  it 
must  be  properly  directed,  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  class 
who  will  be  most  benetited  by  it,  must  be  comparatively 
inexpensive.  This  is  the  character  of  the  instruction 
which  The  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  aims  to  supply. 

AN\OUNCEMENT. 

This  announcement  is  preliminary  merely.  Its  purpose 
is  to  give  in  broad  outline  the  general  scope  and  character 
ot  the  courses  of  study.  The  actual  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  much  more  elaborate  and  extensive  than  can 
l>e  shown  in  synopsis.  A  complete  syllabus  of  all  the  lec- 
tures, and  of  all  the.  subjects  which  will  be  treated  of 
would  require  many  pages  for  its  exhibition. 

WHAT    THE    ERA    COURSE  IN  PHARMACY 
CONSISTS  OF. 

The  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  consists  of  a  graded  and 
systematic  series  of  lectures  covermg  the  subjects  usu- 
ally embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  a  standard  college  ot 
pharmacy,  delivered  by  teachers  ot  long  experience  and 
wide  reputation,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Era  brought  each  week  in  printed  form  to  the 
home  student. 

The  corps  of  instructors,  or  facult.r,  will  be  a  very 
large  one,  consisting  of  teachers  of  long  experience  and 
prominence  in  the  pharmaceutical  field,  and  so  soon  as 
the  list  is  fully  completed  it  will  be  promptly  announced. 

The  lecturers  have  been  selected  from  the  ablest  and 
best  known  pharmaceutical  educators  in  America,  and 
each  one  is  a  specialist  in  the  subject  upon  which  he 
lectures. 

Its  object  is  to  furnish  a  thorough,  graded  and  econom- 
ical system  of  home  study  in  pharmacy  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  competent  teachers.  It  is  speciall.v  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  drug  clerks  who  for  financial  or  other  rea- 
sons are  debarred  from  attendance  at  a  college  of  phar- 
macy, for  those  who  are  preparing  for  examination  be- 
fore pharmacy  boards,  for  those  who  desire  a  preparatory 
course  before  attending  college,  or  as  an  auxiliary  cour.'^e 
of  study  for  students  who  are  in  college,  and  as  a  means 
of  review  by  graduates  and  experienced  pharmacists. 

In  addition  to  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  theory  and  art  of  phar- 
macy, the  course  will  include  a  succession  of  important 
special  articles   by   successful  practical   druggists  upon 


matters  of  particular  interest  to  the  general  pharmacist, 
bearing  upon  the  problems,  financial  and  others,  which 
beset  him  in  actual  practice. 

MANNER  OF  CONDUCTINQ  THE  COURSE. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  Era  Course  will  be 
much  like  the  conduct  of  a  school  of  pharmacy,  except 
that  instead  of  the  student  attending  the  lectures,  the 
latter  will  1j<'  si'iil   to  hiiu   through  ihc   Era.* 

The  range  of  subjects  considered  will  correspond  to 
those  which  are  commoidy  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
a  modern   college  of  pharmacy. 

Each  subject  will  be  presented  systematically  by  the 
lecturer  just  as  he  would  present  it  to  his  classes  in  the 
lecture  room.  Each  weekly  issue  of  the  Era  will  con' 
tain  one   or  more  such  lectures. 

Iteferences  to  standard  student's  text-books  will  be 
made  for  the  further  elucidation  of  topics  which  require 
more  exhaustive  treatment  than  can  be  given  within  the 
limits  of  a  lecture.  The  lectures  will  be  abundantly  il- 
lustrated with  cuts  of  the  latest  forms  of  standard  phar- 
maceutical apiiaraliis,  ami  with  representations  of  many 
important  drugs  aud  objects  of  interest. 

QUIZZES  AND   WRITTEN  RECITATIONS. 

As  a  means  of  enabling  students  to  derive  the  grep.tc.'t 
possible  benefit  from  the  course,  an  eflicient  system  of 
quizzes  and  written  recitations  will  be  conducted  through 
the  mails  liy  competent  quiz  masters. 

Every  second  list  of  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
printed  list  ot  questions  upon  the  preceding  lectures. 
The  student  will  write  his  answers  upon  the  blanks  pro- 
vided and  return  them  for  correction  and  grading.  The 
recitations  will  be  examined  by  the  quiz  master,  the  an- 
swers which  are  incorrect  will  be  noted  and  explained, 
and  the  corrected  sheet  returned  to  the  student  with  the 
next  list  of  questions  sent  out. 

The  grades  made  by  each  student  upon  his  written 
recitations  will  be  entered  upon  a  register  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  permanently  preserved. 

DIVISION  INTO   SECTIONS. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  ot  the  course  as 
outlined  in  this  prospectus  is  two  years,  known  respect- 
ively as  Junior  and  Senior. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  method 
to  be  i>ursneil  in  presenting  the  lectures  and  carrying  on 
the  quiz  aud  examination  features  of  the  work: 

Each  year  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  about  twenty 
weeks'  "duration  each,  and  designated  respectively  as 
Sections  A  and  B.  The  complete  course  will  thus  consist 
of  eighty  weeks  of  lectures,  exclusive  of  vacations.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  lectures  of  the  sections  a  number 
of  lectures  in  the  form  of  papers  upon  special  pharma- 
ceutical topics  will  be  given  by  practical  druggists.  These 
are  to  be  considered  es  extras,  thrown  in  without  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  subscriber. 

WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  each  twenty  weeks'  series  of  lecture.i 
a  written  examination  will  be  held  upon  all  the  lectures 
of  that  series.  In  like  manner,  the  work  of  the  junior 
year  will  close  with  an  examination  upon  the  junior 
studies. 

At  the  end  of  the  senior  year  a  final  general  examina- 
tion will  be  held  to  determine  the  student's  fitness  to  re- 
ceive the  diploma  of  the  course. 

The  prizes  subsequently  mentioned  in  this  prospectus 
will  be  awarded  upon  the  grades  made  upon  the  writ- 
ten recitations  and  examinations. 


*Tlie  Course  Yenr  hefiinx  with  the  ftrsl  irnie  of  Ju\\u  189",  and  ends  wUh  the  tost  issue  nf  June.  1898. 
The  iRiiiry  nf  Julu  and  Auati.'<t  will  he  dex-ntcd  (o  prMmiiiary  annnuyiccments,  answerina  nf  questinns, 
and  i>rcpnrinfi  the  ntudenta  for  tin'  nyul-ar  course  of  tecturc.-i  which  will  start  in  Septemher.  It  is 
important  that  all  persons  desirinu  to  join  this  Course  file  their  applications  before  July  1,  and  thus 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  preliminary  work  during  July  and  August. 
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SCHEDULU  or  SUIiJECTS. 


It  should  bo  iiiiJorstooil  that  the  followiiiK  Bchcilule  of 
suliji'cts  iiiul  s.vllatii  of  loctiiri's  arc  provisional  merely, 
ami  sulijcct  to  such  chaugcs  as  may  be  found  ueeessary 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SECTMNA.    20  WBBKS. 

Intro<luctory. 

I'harmaceutical  I'hysics. 

Chemical  NoLatiou  and  Nomenclature. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  Nou-'Mctals. 

Descriptive  and  Systematic  Botany. 

Special  Topics. 

SECTION  B.    20  WEEKS. 
General  rharmaceutical  ProcesscB. 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  Mclals. 
Principles  of  Pharmacognosy. 
Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 
Special  Topics. 


as  the  fiork  proceeds.  The  sludent  may,  however,  rest 
assured  that  only  such  iilteralions  will  be  made  as  will 
add  to  the  elliciency  and  completeness  ot  the  course. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

SECTION  A.    20  WEEKS. 

(leneral   Organic   Chemislry. 
Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic. 
Materia  Mcdica,   Beginning. 
Special  Topics. 

SECTION  B.    20  WEEKS. 

Inorganic  Chemicals  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Organic  Chemicals  of  the  Pharniacopii'ia. 
Materia   Medica,   Continued. 
Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. 
.'Special   Topics. 


PRACTICAL   STUDIES. 

As  far  as  possible  the  studios  of  the  course  will  be  di- 
rected into  practical  channels.  Wherever  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  will  admit,  the  lectures  will  \k'  accompanied 
with  directions  for  the  performance  of  experiments,  eith- 
er illustrative  of  the  subject  studied,  or  for  the  dcvelop- 
mout  of  the  student's  powers  of  observation.  These  ex- 
periments will  usually  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  average  drug  store  will  be  sutiicient  for 
their  demonstration,  thus  affording  the  student  some  of 
the  advantages  of  i>ractical   laboratory  courses. 

In  the  case  of  such  subjects  as  Botany,  Pharmacog- 
nosy and  Materia  Medica  the  student  will  be  instructed 
how  to  obtaii".  and  properly  use  the  materials  for  their 
illustraliou. 

TOPICS  COVERED  BY  THE  OUTLINE  OP  LECTURES, 

Only  a  partial  outline  of  the  regular  lectures  of  the 
course  can  be  given  here,  barely  sutBcient  to  enable  the 
student  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  the  lectures 
and  of  the  ground  traversed.  The  topics  of  the  numer- 
ous special  lectures  and  papers  are  not  included  in  this 
list,  but  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  Era. 
General  Inokganic  Chemibtev. 

General  Principles:  The  Properties  of  Matter,  Ele- 
ments, Compounds,  Mixtures,  Chemical  Affinity,  Atoms, 
Molecules,  Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature,  Equa- 
tion Writing,  Laws  of  Definite  and  Multiple  Proportions, 
Varieties  of  Chemical  Activity,  Nascent  State  of  Ele- 
m«its.  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  Acids,  Bases,  Salts,  Clas- 
sification of  the  Elements,  the  Periodic  Law,  AUotro- 
pism. 
Chemistet  of  the  N0N-METAL6. 

The  History,  Natural  Occurrence,  Mode  of  Preparation, 
Physical  and  Chemical  Properties.  Principal  Compounds, 
Methods  of  Identification  and  Pharmaceutical  Uses  of 
the  Principal  Nou-Metals  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  Halogen  Groiip. 

2.  The  Oxygen  and  Sulfur  Group. 

3.  The   Carbon   Group. 

4.  The  Nitrogen  Group. 

Ohemxstry  of  the  Metals. 

History,  Naturnl  Occurrence,  Mode  of  Preparation  in 
the  free' state,  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties,  Prin- 
cipal Compounds,  Methods  of  Identification,  and  Phar- 
maceutical Uses  of  the  principal  met.^ls  in  substantially 
the  following  order; 

1.  The  -VlkaH  Metals. 

2.  The  Alkaline  Earth  Metals,  1st  division. 

3.  The  Alkaline  Earth  Metals,  2d  division. 

4.  Aluminium.  Boron  and  the  Rare  Earths. 

5.  Iron.   Cobalt.  Nickel.  Manganese. 

6.  Ckromium  Group  ot  Metals. 

7.  Copper.   Silver,  CJold. 

8.  The  Platinum  Metals. 

With   each   group   will  be  given  directions  for  easily 
performed   illustrative  experiments, 
Phabhacevtical  PHVsice. 

The  General  Principles  of  Physics  as  .applied  to  phar- 
maceutical and  chemical  processes.  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Specific  Gravity,  General  Principles  of  Heat,  Ther- 
mometry, Generation  and  Application  of  Heat,  Solution, 
SolventSj  Capillarity,  Osmose,  Dialysis,  etc.,  etc. 


Geseual  Tharmaceutical  Pbocessfs. 

-V  general  descriptive  oulliuo  of  tliP  principal  physical 
processes  made  use  of  in  pharmaceutical  uiariipulHlion.  as 
Evai)oration,  Desiccation.  Distillation.  Sublimaiiou.  S.i- 
lution.  Filtration.  Cryslallizatioti.  (iranulaiiun.  Precipi- 
tation, (ieneral  Princi|des  of  Drug  Extraction,  CJomminu- 
tion.  Maceration.  Digestion,  Percolation,  Expression,  etc. 

Desciliptite  and  Sttstkmatic  Bqtant. 

Orgaiuigraidiy  and  Gross  .\nalouiy  of  Klowering 
Plants.  Structure,  -Vrrangcment  and  Uses  of  the  Organs 
ot  Vegetation  and  Ueproduction.  Plant  Physiology  and 
Chemistry,  (ioneral  I'rinciiiles  of  Plant  Classilicati(ui. 
Principal  Natural  (iroups  of  I'lants,  Methods  of  Identi- 
fying Couimou  Flowering  Plants,  etc, 

Pbakmacogxost. 

General  Principles  of  Morphology,  Organography  .iiid 
Histology  in  their  relations  to  Pliarmacognosy.  Thi' 
Cell  and  Its  Morphology,  Cell  Formation,  the  Products 
of  Cell  Life.  Description  of  the  Vegetable  Tissues  ami 
Tissue  .Systems.  Classification  ot  Drugs  according  to 
their  Physical  Characters,  with  directions  for  preparing 
and  using  drug  specimens  for  study. 

Okgasic  Materia  Medica. 

The  more  important  vegetable  drugs  receive  indiviilual 
attention,  according  to  a  convenient  system  of  classifica- 
tion. Under  each  drug  are  C(uisidered  Botanical  Origin, 
Habitat,  Histological  Characters.  Constituents,  Physio- 
logical Properties,  Uses  in  Pharmacy  and  .Medicine,  Offi- 
cial Preparations  and  Dose.  Simple  directions  are  given 
for  the  preparation  and  examination  of  specimens. 

QPALITATTVE  CHEMICAIj  ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  General  Principles  of  Inorganic  Qualitative  An- 
alysis. 

2.  Preliminary   Examination  of  Unknown  Materials, 
o.   (ironjiing  of  the  Bases. 

4.  .Separation  of  Bases  in  Simple  Mixtures. 
.5.    I)etectinn  ot  the  Common  Acids. 
Each  lecture   to  be  accompanied  by  simple  directions 
for  practical  studies. 

General  Organic  Chemisxiit. 

The  General  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing a  consideration  of  Empirical,  Ratioual,  Constitution- 
al and  Structural  ForniuUe,  General  Nature  and  Classifi- 
cation of  Organic  Compounds,  the  Hydrocarbons.  .\lci>- 
hols.  Aldehydes,  Mono-  Di-  and  Tribasic  Acids,  Ethers, 
Carbohydrates,  ,\mins  and  Amids,  Cyanogen  Com- 
pounds, Benzene  Series,  Benzene  Derivatives  containing 
Nitrogen,  Alkaloids,  Proteids,  etc.,  with  directions  for 
simple  experiments. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic. 

The  Calculations  of  Molecular  Weights,  Porcenfage 
Composition  from  Molecular  Formula:'.  Calculation  of 
Constituent  in  Fixed  Amount  of  Compound,  or  ot  Com- 
pound to  yield  Fixed  .\mount  of  Constituent.  Calcula- 
tions Based  on  Equations.  Calculations  of  Gaseous 
Weights  and  Volumes,  and  of  .\lterations  in  volume  from 
variations  in  Temperature  and  Pressure.  Weight.  Vol- 
ume and  Specific  Gravity  of  liquids  and  solids,  their  Re- 
lations and  Calculations.  Percentage  Solutions  and 
Mixtures,  Alligation  of  Values,  two  or  more  constituents, 
etc,  with  numerous  practical  examples. 
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IKOROANIC  OHEMICAI^  OK  TDK  PHARMAt'Ol'SlA. 

UiiiliT  tbis  title  tlio  iuorKaiiic  chemical  sulistauccs  arc 
tnkoii  up  according  to  a  couvciiicut  method  of  classilica- 
tion,  and  receive  consideration  in  tlie  liglit  of  their  phar- 
macciilical  applications.  'I'lic  points  wliicli  are  given 
proiuincuce  arc:  Methods  of  Manufacture  and  Puritica- 
tion.  Tests  for  Identity  ami  Inipuritie-s,  Chemical  and 
rhysical  Properties,  Pharmaceutical  and  Medicinal 
Uses,  etc.  As  in  the  preceding  and  following  chemical 
studies,  directions  are  given  for  the  performance  of  nu- 
merous expcrioieuts  iu  illustratiou  of  the  suliject. 

Organic  c'HKMicALs'ot'  tub  ritABMAcopoBiA. 

Under  this  subject  the  organic  chemical  substances  of 
the  I'harmacopieia  receive  treatment  in  the  manuer  de- 
scribed under  the  preceding  title. 


PRESC-RIITIONS  and    DlHPKNSJNU. 

tJenrral  I'rinciples:  The  Nature,  Construction  and 
Component  Paris  of  the  Prescription.  Origin  of  ihc 
Signs  and  .Abbreviations  used  iu  iirescribing.  tJrammai- 
ical  Form.  Interpretation  and  Treatment  of  tlie  Prescrip- 
tion. Principles  of  Exteinpiiraiivous  Pliarni.ic.v,  liicoio- 
palihiliiies,  Dispensing  Dillicullies  and  their  Itenuilies. 
Methods  of  Nnnibering.  Dating  and  Filing  Prescriptions. 
.Miscolhineous  l>ispeusing. 

GaLEXHAL  I'REl'ARATIiiNe  OF  THE  PUAKMACorolIA. 

Classification  of  Ollicial  (i.ilenicals,  and  their  Division 
into  tJroups  and  sub-tiroups.  r..iquid  IJalenicals:  Wa- 
ters, Solutions.  Syrups,  Honeys,  Mucilages,  Mi.\lures,  In- 
fusions, Decoctions,  Emulsions,  (Tlycerites,  l^'oUodious, 
l.inimenis,  Dleates,  Elixirs,  Siiirits,  Wines.  Tjnciures, 
Fluid  Extracts.  Vinegars,  etc.  Soliil  (Jalenlcils:  Ei- 
iracis  (Abstracts),  Hesins,  Ponders,  Triturations,  Tro- 
ches, Confections,  Masses,  Pills,  Suppositories,  Cerate.^, 
Dinimeuts,  Plasters,  Papers,  etc. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SESSIONS. 
NUMBER  OF  LECTURES,   VACATIO^•S,  ETC. 


The  regular  Irciurns  of  Section  A  will  begin  with  the 
first  issue  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  ij  September,  and 
with  the  exception  of  iwo  weeks'  intermission  at  the 
Christmas  holidays,  will  continue  twenty  weeks.  The 
lectures  of  Section  R  will  open  with  the  first  issue  in 
-March  and  will  coniinne  twenty  weeks.  Each  issue  of 
the  journal  will  probably  coniain  iwo  leciurcs  of  the 
course,  though  the  total  number  of  lectures  in  each  sec- 


tion will  probably  much  exceed  forty,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous lectures  and  p;ipers  upon  special  topics,  which  it 
is  purposed  to  furnish.  'I'he  written  recitalJons  and  ex- 
aminations will,  howevcj",  only  be  upon  the  Iccltues  of 
the  course  proper. 

According  to  (he  arrangement  outlined  above  there  will 
be  two  vacations  in  the  year,  one  of  two  weeks  in  the 
winter,  and  a  lunger  one  in  tJie  summer. 


EXPENSES. 


1.  All  the  regular  iectures  of  the  Course,  also  the  ad- 
ditional li'clurcs  or  papers  on  spcci.il  topics,  will  be 
printed  weekly  in  The  I'h.irmaeeutic.il  Era,  and  will  be 
free  to  all  subscribers  to  this  journal.  The  total  number 
of  lectures  will  be  from  4U  to  (HI  during  each  term  of  20 
weeks,  and  each  student  is  rciiuired  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber t.i  the  j<iurnal  iu  his  own  name, 

2,  The  only  adilitional  charge  to  subscribers  who  wish 
to  join  the  regular  classes  is  a  Registration  Fee  of  $2 
per  term  (10  cents  a  week).  This  amount  is  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  written  recitations  and  examinations 


by  direct  mail  with  each  student;  for  expenses  of  reconl- 
ing  the  grades  of  reiitalion  and  ex.imination  blanks, 
and  iiuideutal  exiien.^ies  of  stationery,  posl.age,  etc. 

3.  An  Era  biiidir  will  be  found  nf  gre.it  convenience 
for  preserving  the  copies  of  the  journal  as  tiny  arc  re- 
ceived, and  tliese  cost  7r>  cents  each  piKit  paid. 

J.  Tl:e  entire  expensn  is  as  follows:  Subscription  to 
The  Pharmaceutical  Era  fir  one  year,  So.Od:  one  Era 
binder,  ".">  cents;  registration  fees  for  the  two  terms, 
$4.0(1.  making  a  total  expense  of  only  $7.75  per  annum 
for  each  student. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 


As  !l  means  of  adding  greatly  to  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  his  study  of  the  lectures  the  student  is  ad- 
vised to  provide  himself  with  at  least  one  good  text-book 
upon  each  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the  course.  As  a 
convenience  to  llie  student,  a  list  of  reliable  works  suit- 
able fi'r  student's  use  is  a|ipended.  Any  one  of  the  ri'c- 
ommeiided   h'XIs  will  answer. 

Any  siicli  books  can  be  obtained  from  any  general  book 
store,  Ot  through  tlie  wholesale  druggists, 
OENERAL  PHARMACY. 

Caspari,  Treatise  on  Pii.irmacv.  .'<-l ..'"i( i.  Eca  Bros.  & 
Co.,    Philadelphia. 

C..bl,niz.  llandh..ok  .if  Pharm.icy.  .^o.-'id.  P.  Blakis- 
toii.  .Son  iV  ('.'..  Pliilailelphia. 

Oldberg,  Home  Study  in  I'harni.icy.  .'<:i.lMI.  The  W. 
T.  Keener  Co..  Chii-.-igo. 

Keminglon.  Practiic>  of  Plinrniacy.  .*ti.(i(l.  .T.  B.  Eip- 
pincott  Company.  Philailelpliia. 

U.  S.  Pharmacopieia.  .S2.77.  1".  Bkikiston,  Son  & 
Co.,  Phila.lelphia. 

GENERAL  PtHRMACEUJICAI.  CHEMISTRY. 

Bartlev.  Mclical  Chemistry.  .*2.7.".  P.  Klakision.  Son 
&  Co..  Philadelphia. 

Siiimn.  .Manual  of  Chemistry.  .*,".. 2.-I.  I.ea  Bros.  &  Vn., 
Philadi'lidiia. 

Wulling.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  .'?2.(I0.  .J.rh:i 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  "i'ork. 

Remsen,  (Jrganic  Chemistry.    .Sl.oO. 

BOTANY. 

Bastin- -College   Botany.      .•<_.."( i. 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Culbreth,    Pharmaceutical    Boi.iny 
Baltimore, 


r 


IloiTclliard    \- 
1(1,       .Vuthor, 


Willis,   Practical  Flora.     .?l..-it 
pauy.  New  York. 

Wooil.    Botanist    and  Florist.     .$1.7") 
Company.  New  York. 


\uierican   Bonk  Corn- 
America  u  Book 


PHARMACOONOSY. 

Kiisliv  and  .Telliffe.  Essenti.ils  of  Pharmacognosy. 
.■?2..''i(l.    II.  ().  Haynes  i.V-   Co..  New   York. 

Wall,  Notes  on  Pharmacognosy,  .fl.."!!!.  Meyer  Bros. 
lUug  Comiiany.  St.  l.i'Uis. 

MATERIA  MtDlCA. 

National  Dispensatory.  Full  sheep,  .^S.fiO,  Lea  Bros.. 
Philadolphia. 

U,  S.  Distiensatory.  Full  sheep.  .$.S.tHI.  .T.  B,  Lippin- 
cott  Cii..  Pliilaileljil.ia. 

Sayre.  (Irg.inic  Materia  Medica,  .*-l.(Ml.  P.  Blakisti.n. 
.Son  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  DISPENSINa. 

Scovillc'.  The  .\rl  .if  ('orii|.nniiding.  !fj.'<».  P.  Blakis- 
tnii.  Son  \-  Co..   Philaili  l|ihia. 

\\':\i\.  Til.'  Prescription.  .^l.'HI.  Aug.  Cast  Bank  Note 
and  Lithograph  Company.  St.  I.ouis. 

ANALYSIS. 

Prcsrott  and  .lohnsoii.  Qualitative  .Vnalysis.  .$.'{. ."lO.  D. 
Van   Nostraiiil   Company,  New  York. 

Schiuipf.  \'oliimeiric  Analysis.  .*2..i0.  .John  Wiley  & 
Sons.  New  York. 

CHEMICAL  NOTATION  AND  PIIARMACCUTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Beal.  Notes  on  Equation  Writing  ami  Chemical  .\rilh- 
metic.    7.)  cents,    Nitichke  Bros.,  C'olunibus. 


HOW  TO  PURSUE  THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY. 

The  benefit  derived  from  anv  course  of  study  depends  The  Era  Course- in  Pharmacy  is  to  afford  the  opportun- 

liirgely  upon  the  svsteiu  and  regularitv  with  which  it  is  ity  of  such  regular  and  systematic  study  iiuiler  the  ilirec- 

ruirsned.     All   study   is   beneficial,  eveii  when   haphazanl  tion  ot  teachers  ot  large  experience  and  familiar  with  (lie 

or  irregular,  but  never  so  much  so  ns  when  intelligently  needs  ot  students  ^      ,^     j,      ^     .  ^        ^      ■ 

directed  and  regularly  followed  up.    The  prime  object  of  The  student  will  undoubtedly  derive  great  benefit  Sim- 
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ply  "from  tlie  careful  perusal  of  the  weekly  lectures  of 
llic  course,  l>ut  this  lieuefit  will  be  a  miuinuun  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  he  may  receive  from  conscien- 
tiously follovsins  out  the  profiram  of  exercises  as  ar- 
ranccil.  The  most  iuiportant  iiirt  of  this  programme  is 
the  regular  weekly  study  of  the  lectures  as  they  ap^)ear, 
and  the  Riving  of  faithful  attention  to  the  written  quizzes 
and  examinations.  No  student  can  so  th(jroughly  ac- 
quaint himself  witli  the  contents  of  the  lectures  that  he 
cannot  gain  something  more  by  the  attemiit  to  place  his 
knowledge  upon  paper  in  the  form  of  a  written  recitation. 
The  recitation  is  not  only  the  proof  of  the  student's  hav- 
ing carefully  studied  the  lectures,  but  it  is  the  most  ef- 
fective meaiis  of  developing  that  knowledge,  and  of  per- 
manently fixiug  it  in  his  memory. 

How  to  Study. 

First  of  all.  have  regular  hours  of  study.  A"  few  min- 
nles  bestowed  regidarly  each  day  will  be  of  greater  bene- 
fit than  hours  of  irregular  and  tlesultory  reading.  To 
thoroughly  master  the  subject  matter  of  a  lecture  will 
icquire  about  three  perusals;  lirst,  au  easy  reading  to  dis- 
cover the  general  scope  and  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  of,  'then  a  very  careful  study  to  discover 
thoroughly'the  teaching  of  each  paragraph,  and,  finally, 
another  general  review  to  classify  the  whole  and  bring 
out  the  connections  and  relations  of  its  various  parts. 

After  the  substance  of  the  lecture  has  been  mastered, 
the  student  may  profitably  bestow  any  remaining  time 
upon  the  reference  tests  which  accompany  the  lectures. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  defer  this  reference  until  after 
the  lecture  has  received  its  full  con.sideration.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  reading  up  of  references  before  the  lecture 
has  becu  mastered  lies  in  the  temptation  to  desultory  and 
careless  reading,   to  the  neglect  of  general  principles. 

As  each  recitation  blank  is  received  the  questions 
should  first  be  gone  over  carefully  so  as  to  discover  their 
full  meaning,  and  the  answers  then  written,  if  possible, 
from  memory.  If  in  doubt  as  to  an  -auswer,  the  student 
should  recur  to  the  lecture  and  again  go  over  the  difficult 
portion  very  carefully. 

-Make  all  answers  brief  and  to  the  point,  but  do  not 
omit   important  particulars.    Do   not  presume   upon   the 


knowledge  of  the  quiz  master  aud  leave  it  to  him  to  gueiM 
at  your  meaning.  Answer -all  questions  as  if  you  were 
explaining  the  matter  to  some  person  entirely  uuacquaiut- 
ed  with  the  subject. 

Write  neatly  and  plainly,  and  be  careful  to  spell  all 
words  correctly. 

Try  not  only  to  study  abnnl  things,  but  as  much  an 
possible  study  t/i/n;;*  themselves.  A\heu  an  experiment 
is  given,  or  a  reaction  described,  make  au  att<'mpt  to 
perform  the  experiment  and  to  obtain  the  reaction. 

\Vhen  a  drug  is  under  consideration,  no  matter  how 
often  you  have  handled  that  particular  substance  l)efore, 
obtain  a  sample  und  observe  it  in  connection  w  itli  the 
lesson.  Note  its  general  ap|)earauce  carefully,  distin- 
guish all  the  different  parts  visible  to  the  e.re  or  by  means 
iif  a  simple  ni'agnit5er,  smHl  it,  taste  it,  examine  its  prep- 
arations  and   note   their   properties   and  doses. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  have  at  hand  a  good  dictionary, 
and  to  consult  It  whenever  a  new  or  anfamiliur  term 
occurs. 

If  after  a  careful  search  for  the  auswer  to  a  question 
ii  is  not  found,  a*  some  one  who  knows,  but  alway.s 
hrst  make  an  earnest  effort  to  discover  the  answer  for 
yourself. 

To  the  untrained  student  some  of  these  directions  may 
seem  trifling  or  unnecessary,  but  it -will  be  among  tliose 
who  most  clearly  appreciate  their  significance  and  con- 
scientiously follow  them  out  that  the  prize  winners  wil! 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

PRIZES. 

As  a  stimulatiou  to  students  to  put  forth  their  best  en- 
deavors, aud  to  take  the  highest  rank  possible  in  their 
studies,  a  number  of  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  close 
(•(  each  section  of  twenty  weeks.  This  list  of  prizes  will 
be  so  liberal  in  number  that  any  student  who  faithfully 
follows  the  course  in  the  manner  herein  advised  may  rea- 
sonabl.v  hope  to  be  found  among  the  prize  takers.  The 
names  of  such  successful  students  will  be  published  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Era. 

What  these  prizes  are  to  be  will  be  definitely  an- 
nounced at  a  subsequent  date  before  the  opening  of 
the  course. 
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WARNING. 


The  two  young  men  who  hare  been  visiting  New  Or- 
leans druggists  representing  that  they  are  agents  of  the 
Era  commissioned  to  take  photographs  of  the  drug 
stores,  etc.,  have  no  authority  for  such  acts  whatsoever 
from  this  journal.  We  know  nothing  of  them.  We 
have  learned  that  one  or  two  druggists  have  been  vic- 
timized by  thom.  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  simply 
the  cost  of  two  or  three  copies  of  the  photographs.  It 
is  hard  to  see  why  the  name  of  the  Era  is  used,  save  to 
act  as  a  reputable  introduction. 


PR.CES  CURRENT. 

We  introduce  in  tliis  issue  a  new  Prices  Current  of 
drugs  and  chemicals.  It  embraces  those  staple  articles 
of  general  employment  by  druggists  which  vary  more 
or  less  in  price,  but  does  not  include  articles  which  have 
a  tixed  price,  the  new  synthetic  remedies,  proprietary 
preparations  and  the  like.  This  list  will  be  kept  closely 
corrected  each  week  up  to  the  date  of  issue,  giving  all 
the  market  fluctuations  as  they  affect  retail  prices.  By 
comparison  weekly  of  this  list  with  the  larger  Price  List 
Edition,  No.  2,  of  the  Era,  subscribers  may  be  kept 
fully  posted  on  market  fluctuations,  and  the  larger  list 
should  be  corrected  in  accordance  therewith.  We  shall 
be  thankful  for  any  suggestions  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  this  Prices  Current. 


Poisons  Illegally  Sold  In  Massachusetts. 

A  year  ago  Massachusetts  passed  a  new  pharmacy  law. 
With  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisons  it  differed  materially 
from  the  one  in  force  previously.  Instead  of  applying 
its  restrictions  to  druggists  only,  it  is  much  more  general 
in  scope,  providing  that  "whoever"  sells  arsenic,  lauda- 
num. Rough  on  Rats,  or  any  one  of  a  long  list  of  poisons, 
or  poisonous  solutions,  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  sale,  the 
name  and  amount  of  the  article  sold,  and  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  was  de- 
livered. This  record  is  to  be  made  before  the  article  is 
delivered,  and  is  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection 
by  the  police,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars. 

This  general  application  of  the  law  was  brought  about 
by  the  druggists,  who  themselves  were  subject  to  its 
provisions  before  the  grocers  and  general  storekeepers 
began  to  sell  poisons  in  any  noticeable  amount.  When 
these  stores,  and  the  large  department  stores  in  cities, 
began  to  encroach  on  the  field  of  the  druggist  by  selling 
certain  poisons  in  popular  use,  the  druggist  demanded 
that  no  discrimination  be  shown,  and  that  all  who  sold 
poisons  in  any  form  be  subjected  to  the  same  restric- 
tions. 

But  trouble  is  now  being  caused  by  the  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions in  the  law,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  which  ex- 
empts from  its  provisions  all  who  sell  poisons  at  whole- 
sale only.  It  is  said  that  country  storekeepers,  particu- 
larly, are  taking  refuge  behind  it  in  their  selling  of 
Paris  green  for  use  on  the  potato  bug;  and  it  is  also 
claimed  that,  under  that  exemption,  rough  on  rats  is 
being  sold  by  those  who  do  not  register  their  sales,  but 
who  are  not  bona  fide  wholesalers.  In  other  words,  while 
the  law  as  it  appears  on  the  statute  books  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  druggists  and  general  dealers  in  the 
matter  of  selling  poisons,  in  practice  the  druggists  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  concerning  registration  of 
sales,  while  the  general  dealers  still  avoid  it. 

The  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  looking  into  the  matter  very 
thoroughly,  and  will  rigidly  enforce  the  law.  Similar 
laws  in  all  our  States  would  give  the  public  and  the  drug- 
gists more  of  that  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 


No  More'^Free  Medicines  for  the  Well-To'Do. 

The  indiscriminate  charity  of  the  free  dispensaries  in 
large  cities  is  a  positive  evil.  It  tends  to  pauperize  well- 
to-do  patients  and  starve  pharmacists  and  physicians. 
The  first  complaint  from  the  ranks  of  pharmacy  has 
come  from  the  druggists  in  the  crowded  East  Side  of 
New  York  City.  This  neighborhood,  now  swarming  with 
Polish,  Italian  and  other  foreign  populations,  offers  an 
alluring  field  for  charitable  work,  and  the  fact  that  the 
very  houses  in  which  many  wealthy  New  Yorkers  were 
born  and  reared  are  now  occupied  by  these  aliens,  makes 
it  comparatively  easy  to  raise  funds  for  their  improve- 
ment. Thus  the  East  Side  doctors  and  druggists  have 
felt  the  exhaustive  drain  upon  business  afforded  by 
free  treatment,  as  the  druggists  and  physicians  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  have  not  yet  felt  it. 
The  result  has  been  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  Retail  Druggists'  Association  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town  to  combat  the  dispensary  evil.     The  movement  is 
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bouml  to  spread  amoutj  pharmacists  elsewhere,  for  it  is 
a  live  proliU'iii,  affecting  their  bread  and  butter. 

lint  the  physicians  of  New  Yorli  realized  the  danger 
of  this  free  nicnlical  treatment  sooner  than  the  drug- 
gists did,  and  both  the  great  medical  societies  here  have 
been  stirred  up  over  the  (luestion  how  to  prevent  well- 
to-do  citizens  from  going  to  the  charity  dispensary  for 
treatment,  and  sending  their  families  there.  The  secret 
of  the  attractiveness  of  the  dispensary  is  not  that  it  is 
a  charitable  institution,  but  that  the  medical  treatment 
is  supposed  to  be  superior  and  at  the  same  time  cheap,  or 
free.  A  "professor"  of  wide  newspaper  reputation  di- 
agnoses the  case  in  thirty  seconds,  and  prescribes  some- 
thing of  which  a  tive-gallon  demijohn  is  kept  on  the 
shelves  of  the  dispensary  pharmacy.  As  has  been  well 
said,  if  the  patient  is  required  to  pay  ten  cents  for  this, 
his  chest  expands — he  can  no  longer  be  counted  a  pauper 
— and  he  goes  away  with  the  proud  consciousness  that 
his  debt  to  the  faculty  has  been  paid. 

The  department  store  cuts  off  profits,  but  the  free  dis- 
pensarj'  gives  away  both  capital  and  profits,  and  little 
help  in  correcting  the  evil  may  be  expected  from  the 
managers  of  the  dispensaries.  It  is  to  their  interest  to 
swell  the  number  of  cases  of  free  treatment  so  as  to 
gratify  the  charitable  supporters  of  the  institution  with 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  amount  of  good  they  are  do- 
ing. 

The  fact  that  these  institutions  are  many  of  them  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  private  subscriptions,  but  also  Ijy 
public  moneys,  varying  in  amount  with  the  number  of  pa- 
tients treated,  suggests  one  way  of  repressing  the  abuse, 
and  that  is  through  the  legislature,  which  makes  these 
appropriations.  Already  a  beginning  has  been  made  to 
pass  laws  restricting  free  treatment  to  those  patients 
who  are  really  too  poor  to  hire  a  doctor.  The  New  York 
County  Medical  Society,  through  a  committee,  had  a  bill 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  but  it  failed 
of  becoming  a  law  through  the  neglect  of  Governor  Black 
to  sign  it.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  large  number 
of  bills  which  required  his  signature  and  to  the  brief 
time — thirty  days— allowed  him  by  law  for  examining 
them  and  attaching  his  signature,  or  .t  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  measure  was  a  novel 
one  which  deserved  a  longer  discrssion  before  being 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  The  bill  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  even  to  the  physicians  themselves,  but  it 
was  a  starter,  and  showed  that  an  abuse  existed  and 
should  be  corrected.  The  experience  gained  will  be  use- 
ful in  framing  desired  future  legislation. 

Many  physicians  claim  that  it  would  be  illegal,  uncon- 
stitutional, to  take  away  the  right  to  conduct  a  dispen- 
sary, but  they  believe  the  evil  can  be  scotched  by  with- 
holding the  large  appropriations  which  now  make  it  pos- 
sible for  many  of  these  institutions  to  give  free  advice 
and  treatment  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  applying. 
Druggists  can  assist  the  doctors  very  materially  if  they 
will,  in  bringing  about  the  reforms  so  imperatively  need- 
ed in  this  matter.  Charity  of  the  proper  sort  is  to  be 
commended,  but  the  sort  of  thing  here  complained  of 
is  all  wrong.  It  benefits  but  few,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
injures  the  very"  ones,  the  people,  it  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect and  aid. 


"  She  Took  it  and  Died.  " 

The  genius  who  is  furnishing  items  for  the  newspapers 
to  "scatter  through  the  news  pages  every  day"  upon  the 
substitution  matter  has  composed  the  following: 

"Recently  a  woman  in  New  York  City,  who  went  into 
a  store  to  buy  a  well-known  medicine,  was  persuaded  to 
take  something  'just  as  good.'  She  took  it  and  died.  A 
suit  for  damages   is  now  pending." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  indulge  in  levity  over  an  occur- 
rence so  distressing,  but  there  is  an  exasperating  mea- 
gerness  in  the  details  which  arouses  curiosity.  What 
an  opportunity  has  been  missed  for  a  column  story  which 


any  newspaijer  would  be  glad  to  spread  rather  thaa 
"scatter"  through  the  news  pages.  What  a  glorious  op- 
portunity for  the  reporter  to  trace  the  lineage  of  this 
unfortunate  woman  back  to  Mrs.  Gamp's  friend,  Mrs. 
Harris,  and  to  show  her  connection  with  that  other 
famous  lady  who  "kept  tavern  out  West."  The  incident 
is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  even  to  its  handling. 

Human  nature  is  weak,  and  a  proneness  to  cheat  in  ex- 
aminations is  a  striking  evidence  of  this  weakness  fa- 
miliar to  all  board  and  college  of  pharmacy  examiners. 
Some  one  will  try  to  ride  a  pony  through  the  examina- 
tion, and  all  the  others,  honest  ones,  wjUing  to  walk, 
must  be  watched  and  suffer  for  his  desire  for  illegitimate 
equestrian  exercise.  All  manner  of  methods  to  prevent 
cheating  before  and  during  examinations  are  and  must 
l)e  tried.  A  rather  unusual  one,  however,  is  that  now 
under  sober  discussion  by  a  couple  of  our  Canadian  con- 
temporaries, namely,  that  "on  the  morning  that  the  ex- 
amination commences,  the  manuscript  for  the  examina- 
tion papers  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  (liter 
the  students  are  assembled  in  their  room.  Thus  all  pos- 
sibility of  the  questions  being  known  beforehand  is  avoid- 
ed." Canadian  exaininer.s  are  either  very  leaky  or  care- 
less, if  such  a  ridiculous  proceeding  as  this  is  necessary, 
and  they  are  poorly  complimented  by  the  proposition. 
Canadian  printers,  too,  must  be  a  dishonest  lot,  by  the 
same  token,  though,  by  inference,  they  are  remarkably 
rapid  workmen,  a  sop  of  compliment  which  puts  them 
ahead  of  the  examiners.  But  think  of  "the  students  as- 
sembled in  their  room."  Must  they  wait  for  composition, 
proof-reading,  revision,  and  printing  of  the  questions,  full 
of  technical  difficulties  and  delays  to  the  printers,  sev- 
eral hours,  perhaps  a  day,  under  surveillance  of  examin- 
ers and  aides?  Are  they  criminals?  Well,  what's  the  use 
of  surmising?  The  brain  grows  dizzy  at  contemplation 
of  the  long  vista  of  speculation  opened  by  this  remark- 
able proposition. 


Newport  News,  Va.,  has  a  city  ordinance  pertaining  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  which  has  brought  trou- 
ble to  one  druggist.  He  sold  a  ceivain  widely  adver- 
tised article  at  his  soda  fountain,  and  was  arrested  for 
it.  His  defense  was  that  the  article  was  a  medicine  and 
not  a  beverage,  and  that  therefore  he  had  a  perfect  legal 
right  to  dispense  it  at  his  soda  fountain  on  Sunday.  Two 
other  druggists  agreed  with  him,  but  a  third  testified 
that  it  was  advertised  as  a  beverage  and  was  not  in  th« 
stricter  sense  of  the  word  a  medicine.  As  the  article  is 
advertised  as  both  medicine  and  beverage,  the  judge 
found  it  difficult  to  render  a  decision,  and  accordingly 
reserved  it.  Whether  it  has  been  handed  in  yet  we  have 
not  learned.  The  moral  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that 
advertisers  of  specialties  must  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
the  wording  of  their  advertisements  which  are  to  be  cir- 
culated in  communities  blessed  with  peculiarities  of  rules 
of  government,  such  as  Sunday  observance,  liquor  regu- 
lations, prohibition,  local  option  and  the  like. 


It  is  rank  heterodoxy  to  suggest  a  lowering  of  prices 
to  the  druggist,  but  he  handles  some  things  that  the 
farmer  uses  for  destroying  insects  and  other  vegetable 
pests.  The  government  publishes  much  information  upon 
the  subject,  and  incidentally  suggests  about  what  the 
farmer  should  pay.  He  will  not  pay  prescription  prices. 
He  will  let  the  bugs  live  rather  than  do  it.  He  will  be  s 
liberal  buyer  if  the  price  suits  him.  In  this  case  there 
is  business  sense  in  large  sales  and  small  profits> 


The  individual  who  steps  jauntily  from  the  train,  with 
packages  or  bulging  grip  and  satisfied  smile,  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  drummer,  the  new  summer  boarder  or  the 
recent  graduate.  He  may  be  the  druggist  returning 
laden  with  prizes  from  his  State  association's  athlei 
contests. 
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A  Wisconsin  druggist  is  charged  with  putting  chloro- 
form into  a  prescription  calling  for  spirits  o£  (.-liloroform, 
the  patient  being  seriously  affected  thereby.  lie  claims 
to  be  able  to  prove,  and  apparently  does  prove,  that  he 
compouaded  the  prescription  correctly.  Possibly  the  ex- 
planation is  that  the  physician  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  using  genuine,  full  strength  spirits  of  chloroform,  and 
was  astounded  by  the  amount  of  chloroform  his  prescrip- 
tion really  contained  when  compounded  properly.  The 
result  from  doing  a  thing  correctly  is  sometimes  quite 
startling,  if  one  has  been  accustomed  by  long  usage  to 
consider  faulty  methods  the  proper  ones.  Give  the  drug- 
gist a  show,  and  don't  believe  him  guilty  till  proven. 

If  the  country  newspaper  can  affoni  to  print  four 
reading  notices  on  substitution  for  $100  worth  of  foreign 
advertising,  how  many  free  reading  notices  can  it  afford 
to  print  for  the  same  amount,  or  more,  or  even  less,  of 
local  druggists'  advertising? 

The  treasurer,  A.  S.  Covel,  of  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Company, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  retired  from  that  position  on  June  1.  and 
the  directors  of  the  company  have  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor Alfred  E.  Rose,  advertising  manager  for  Scott 
&  Bowne,  of  New  York. 


The  inefficient  clerk  is  usually  found  in  the  same  store 
with  an  inefficient  proprietor.  There  seems  to  be  an 
affinity  which  binds  these  two  unfortunates. 

Cotteajjotidence- 

We  an  pleased  to  publish  here  communications  from  our  read- 
ers oa  topics  at  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  brielly  as  possible.  Each  article  must 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  bis  name  will  not  be  published  II 
BO  requested. 


The  Sale  of  Poisons  and  Liquors  In  Pittsburg. 

To  the  Editor. 

By  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  act  regulating  the  sale  of 
poisons  you  will  observe  that  in  Pennsylvania  any  per- 
son is  permitted  to  sell  poison  provided  the  poison  sold 
is  properly  labeled,  and  that  in  case  the  poison  sold  is  of 
such  potency  as  to  be  fatal  to  adult  human  life  in  doses 
of  five  grains  or  less  the  sale  must  be  registered. 

The  writer  has  consistently  opposed  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  morphine  and  cocaine  and  often  has  lost  profit- 
able customers  by  so  doing.  Of  late  years  the  demands 
for  morphine  pills  have  been  so  frequent  that  it  has  been 
anything  but  pleasant  to  explain  our  position  in  reference 
to  these  drugs. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  law,  no  matter  how  stringent, 
would  tend  to  decrease  the  use  of  narcotics  to  any  great 
extent;  the  laity  are  now  apparently  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  narcotics,  even  school 
children  eight  years  old  are  taught  of  the  properties  of 
the  juice  of  poppies,  the  salts  of  coca  leaves,  etc. 

The  druggist  of  this  State  is  not  obliged  to  pay  a  li- 
cense for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  provided  they 
are  sold  on  a  physician's  prescription,  which  prescription 
is  not  subject  to  renewal;  a  fine  of  $500.  and  imprison- 
ment for  six  months  is  imposed  for  violating  this  pro- 
vision, but  this  severe  penalty  does  not  deter  many  drug- 
gists from   selling  without  a  prescription. 

A   PITTSBURG    DRUGGIST. 


Thankfully  Received. 

Frankfort,  Ky..  June  12,  1897. 
To  the  Editor:  Permit  me  to  heartily  commend  you 
for  vour  manly  and  sensible  editorial  under  the  caption 
of  "More  About  Substitution"  in  your  issue  of  June  10. 
I  hope  every  retail  druggist  and  every  proprietary  man- 
ufacturer in  the  United  States  will  read  it.  WTiat  you 
say  is  timelv  and  admirably  spoken;  it  has  the  proper 
ring,  and  leads  off  on  the  right  lines.    Yours  truly. 

J.  W.  GAYLE. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIOHT:  MODERN   METHODS    COM- 
PARED:    ELECTRIC.     INCANDESCENT, 
WELSBACH,  ACETYLENE.* 

HV  I'KOF.  D.  S.  JACOBrS.  STEVE.NS  I.NSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY.  HOBOKKX,  N.  J. 
Experiments  were  made  showing  the  appearance  of 
colors  when  viewed  under  the  various  lights.  Some  col- 
ors were  shown  more  perfectly  under  one  light  and  some 
more  perfectly  under  another.  The  Welsbach  lamp 
failed  in  showing  delicate  shades  of  pink,  and  an  experi- 
ment was  made  to  show  that  it  tended  to  give  a  yel- 
low tinge  to  the  complexion,  whereas  the  acetylene  light 
gave  an  effect  much  more  lifelike  than  the  Welsbach 
lamp. 

To  show  the  appearance  of  various  colors  when  viewed 
by  the  different  lights,  two  surfaces  of  the  same  color 
were  held  up  at  an  angle  between  two  sets  of  light,  each 
set  containing  eight  lamps  or  burners.  The  two  sets  of 
lights  to  be  compared  were  placed  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  feet  from  each  other  on  the  lecture  table.  Screens 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  burners  to  shield  the  eyes  of 
audience  from  the  direct  glare  of  the  lamps.  In  the 
space  between  the  lamps  colors  were  shown  on  large 
pieces  of  cardboard,  doubled  over  at  the  middle,  so  that 
the  two  sides  could  be  held  at  an  angle  to  each  other. 
This  allowed  one  surface  to  be  illuminated  by  one  set 
of  lamps  and  one  by  the  other.  The  audience  could 
observe  each  surface  at  the  same  time  and  thus  compare 
the  colors  as  they  appeared  to  the  eye. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  before  the  lecture,  in 
which  the  various  lights  were  compared  directly  with 
da.vlight.  These  also  showed  that  the  Welsbach  lamp 
failed  in  bringing  out  delicate  shades  of  pink. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  consisted  in  viewing 
colors  of  a  slightly  different  hue,  which  would  appear 
of  nearly  the  same  hue  when  held  in  one  position  be- 
tween two  sets  of  lamps,  and  of  a  widely  different  hue 
when  the  colors  were  reversed  so  as  to  be  lighted  by  the 
opposite  set  of  lamps. 

The  relative  rates  of  consumption  of  gas  for  a  given 
candle  power  was  next  discussed,  together  with  the  heat 
produced  and  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
products  of  combustion.  The  Welsbach  was  shown  to 
save  70  per  cent,  of  the  gas  used  by  an  ordinary  flat 
flame  burner  for  an  equal  amount  of  illumination.  Acety- 
lene gas  was  shown  to  be  ten  times  as  powerful  an  il- 
luminant  as  ordinary  water  gas,  or  a  burner  using  one 
cubic  foot  per  hour  would  produce  forty  candle  power. 

The  explosive  properties  of  acetylene  were  discussed, 
and  numerous  instances  were  cited  where  acetylene  com- 
pressed in  tanks  under  a  heavy  pressure,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  liquid,  had  exploded  with  fatal  results.  An  in- 
stance was  also  cited  where  a  machine  generating  acety- 
lene at  atmospheric  pressure  had  exploded,  killing  two 
persons.  In  the  case  of  the  liquefied  acetylene  under  a 
heavy  pressure  the  explosion  is  similar  to  that  of  dyna- 
mite or  ordinary  gunpowder;  that  is.  the  elements  will 
decompose  without  the  presence  of  air.  If  the  acetylene 
is  not  at  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
however,  such  decomposition  is  impossible,  and  the  acety- 
lene must  be  mingled  with  air  before  there  can  be  an 
explosion.  Experiments  were  made  in  which  acetylene 
and  ordinary  illuminating  gas  were  exploded  when  min- 
gled with  air.  The  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  from  a 
burner  into  a  partly  confined  space.  The  explosion  pro- 
duced by  the  acetylene  was  much  more  severe  than  that 
produced  by  the  illuminating  gas. 

Calculations  of  the  relative  costs,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  equal  illumination  were  presented.  The  in- 
candescent electric  light  cost  one  cent  per  lamp  of  16 
candle  power  per  hour.  Ordinary  illuminating  gas  at 
51.25  per  1,000  cubic  feet  cost  0.5  cent,  and  the  same 
burned  in  a  Welsbach  burner  0.17  cent.     The  cost  of  re- 
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placing  the  mantles  of  the  Welsbacb  burners  was  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates.  The  difference  of  cost  in  favor 
of  the  Wulsbach  will  disappear,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
practice,  for  if  ordinary  gas  burners  are  replaced  by  the 
Welsbach,  the  total  amount  of  illumination,  as  a  rule, 
becomes  greater,  and  if  three  times  as  much,  the  cost 
of  gas  to  the  consumer  per  month  would  be  the  same 
with  the  Welsbach  as  it  was  with  the  ordinary  gas  burn- 
er. To  compete  with  ordinary  illuminating  gas  selling 
at  $1.25  per  1,000  cubic  feet  in  municipal  distribution, 
calcium  carbide,  the  commercial  source  of  acetylene 
would  have  to  be  sold  to  the  gas  company  and  converted 
into  gas  for  $40  per  ton  to  net  the  gas  company  the  same 
profit,  and  to  be  as  economical  to  the  consumer  as  ordi- 
nary water  gas  burned  in  flat  flame  burners.  To  be  as 
economical  to  the  consumer  as  ordinary  gas  burned  in 
Welsbach  burners  it  would  have  to  be  furnished  to  the 
gas  burned  in  Welsbach  burners  it  would  have  to  be  fur- 
gas  companies  and  converted  into  acetylene  gas  for 
$19.50  per  ton.  The  ordinary  mains  now  used 
for  transmitting  illuminating  gas  would  not  be  suitable 
for  acetylene  on  account  of  the  leakage  If  one-tenth  the 
amount  of  acetylene  were  used,  as  with  ordinary  gas,  the 
percentage  of  leakage,  based  on  the  amount  of  gas  used 
by  the  consumers,  would  be  increased  about  tenfold,  or 
if  the  percentage  of  leakage  in  a  system  had  been  5  per 
cent,  with  ordinary  gas,  it  would  be  about  50  per  cent, 
with  acetylene  of  the  gas  used  by  the  consumers,  or  33 
per  cent,  of  the  gas  stored  in  the  holder. 

It  was  further  shown  that  to  be  as  cheap  as  kerosene 
in  domestic  lighting  the  calcium  carbide  would  have  to  be 
supplied  to  the  consumer  at  $45  per  ton,  and  the  com- 
pressed liquid  acetylene  would  have  to  be  supplied  at 
6%  cents  a  pound. 

It  would  not  be  profitable,  as  has  been  suggested  in 
some  literature  on  the  subject,  to  convert  electric  light- 
ing plants  into  plants  for  producing  calcium  carbide,  the 
gas  from  which  could  be  used  for  lighting,  because  the 
light  given  by  the  carbide  so  produced  will  be  but  one- 
half  that  obtainable  by  using  the  electricity  directly  in 
incandescent  lamps. 

The  cost  figures  show  that  for  an  equal  illumination 
the  electric  incandescent  light  costs  twice  as  much  as 
gas  when  the  latter  is  burned  in  flat  flame  burners.  The 
incandescent  electric  light  has,  however,  held  its  own 
against  the  gaslight  on  account  of  its  superior  qualities, 
which  are  its  brilliancy,  cleanliness  and  adaptability.  The 
electric  light  is  also  preferable  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  vitiate  the  atmosphere  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  and  that  it  produces  a  less  heating  effect  than 
ordinary  illuminating  gas.  It  also  eliminates  the  danger 
of  asphyxiation  through  an  accidental  leakage  of  gas. 
That  the  incandescent  electric  light  has  held  its  own  at  a 
higher  cost  to  the  consumer  for  a  given  candle  power  is 
a  proof  that  other  elements  enter  into  the  problem  of  arti- 
ficial lighting  as  strongly  as  the  cost  of  a  given  amount 
of  light.  From  this  standpoint  it  may  be  argued  that 
acetylene,  producing  as  it  does  a  more  brilliant  light  than 
any  now  used  for  interior  lighting,  and  having  the  qual- 
ity of  showing  the  complexion  in  lifelike  tints,  will  have 
its  own  field,  even  should  it  be  the  most  costly  system  of 
illumination. 

Again,  acetylene  is  now  used  in  place  of  the  calcium 
light  for  lantern  projections,  etc.  Were  it  not  for  the 
explosive  character  of  the  compressed  acetylene,  it  would 
be  useful  for  cases  of  isolated  lighting,  such  as  for  bea- 
cons and  light  buoys. 

The  figures  of  cost  for  equal  illumination  also  show 
that  the  Welsbach  lamp  produces  about  three  times  the 
illumination  for  a  given  cost  as  ordinary  illuminating 
gas  burned  in  a  flat  flame  burner.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  however,  the  Welsbach  lamp  is  deficient  in  show- 
ing the  complexion  in  litelike  tints.  For  most  classes  of 
work  this  defect  is  not  of  great  enough  importance  to  out- 
weigh the  advantage  derived  from  its  great  economy. 


The  whole  situation  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
each  system  of  lighting  has  its  own  field  of  usefulness  on 
account  of  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  which  make  it 
more  desirable  than  the  others  for  certain  classes  of 
work. 


FOOD   COLORS. 

Among  the  important  questions  that  have  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  attention  given  to  the  composttion 
of  food  products,  is  that  of  artificial  coloring.  Much  of 
the  coloring  of  food  is  traditional  and  sesthetic  and  « 
not  intended  to  deceive.  Thus  candies  are  obviously  col- 
ored to  please  the  eye,  especially  giving  variety  to  the 
confectioner's  stock;  butter  and  mustard  are  colored 
without  any  intention  to  deceive  as  to  quality  or  purity. 
Of  course  the  imitations  of  such  articles  are  also  colored, 
but  the  primary  intention  to  deceive  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  substitute.  On  the  other  hand  colors  are  of- 
ten used  to  conceal  inferiority  or  falsification.  Skimmed 
milk  is  colored  to  give  the  appearance  of  richness;  di- 
lute alcohol  is  colored  to  imitate  wine,  and  acetic  acid 
is  colored  to  imitate  cider-vinegar.  The  sanitary  chem- 
ist must  carefully  distinguish  between  these  two  pur- 
poses in  the  case  of  colors.  With  candies,  butter,  mus- 
tard, and  similar  instances,  the  question  is  the  who'.e- 
someness  of  the  color  used,  but  the  coloring  of  milk  or 
spirits  is  essentially  a  deception  to  the  injury  of  the  buy- 
er or  user  and  may  be  prevented  on  that  basis  alone  with- 
out reference  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  color  used. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  the  whole- 
someness of  colors  we  meet  some  serious  difficulties,  and 
very  liable  to  do  serious  injustice  unless  we  keep  clearly 
lietore  us  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  now  generally 
known  that  most  colors  are  artificial  products  de- 
rived from  coal  tar.  They  are  commonly  designated 
"aniline  colors,"  but  many  of  the  most  used  forms  are 
not  made  from  aniline.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  more 
exact  to  designate  them  as  the  coal  tar  colors.  There  are 
very  many  forms,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing, 
as  the  result  of  the  scientific  research  carried  on  in  Ger- 
many, which  has  long  led  the  world  in  this  industry.  The 
composition  of  these  colors  is  generally  highly  complex, 
and  their  systematic  names  long  and  awkward,  for  which 
reasons  they  are  generally  sold  under  trade  names  that 
give  no  indication  of  their  composition  or  relationships. 
The  colors  produced  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  indus- 
trv  were  not  permanent  and  were  liable  to  dangerous  im- 
purities, especially  arsenic,  but  the  modern  products  are 
more  permanent  and  purer.  Features  that  are  common 
to  many  are  solubility  in  water  and  high  coloring  power. 
These  make  them  suitable  for  use  in  food,  and  we  find, 
therefore,  that  they  have  come  largely  into  use  as  food 
colors,  and  the  detection  of  them  and  judgment  of  their 
effects  are  often  problems  presented  to  the  food  analyst. 

Concerning  the  physiologic  effects  of  the  best  known 
colors  when  administered  in  appreciable  doses  there  is 
scarcely  any  trustworthy  literature  except  that  found 
in  a  work  by  Theodore  Weyl.  These  investigations  were 
carried  out  in  the  manner  usual  in  laboratory  investiga- 
tions in  physiology  and  therapeutics,  that  is,  upon  the 
lower  animals,  principally  dogs  and  guinea-pigs,  by  regu- 
lar or  forced  feeding,  or  by  subcutaneous  of  intra-abdom- 
inal injection.  It  is  obvious  that  all  injection  experiments 
made  prior  to  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  precautious 
are  valueless,  since  the  possibility  of  microbic  infection 
is  not  eliminated.  There  are,  however,  other  sources  of 
error  in  these  methods  to  which  attention  should  beH 
strongly  directed.  In  many  cases  the  doses  given  arel 
out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  effects  in  such  doses  cannot 
justly  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  effects  when 
used  in  food.  Thus  Weyl  in  studying  the  action  of  the 
color  commercially  known  as  Soudan  I  (anilin-azo-beta- 
naphtholl.  which  has  been  used  for  coloring  butter,  oils 
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and  liqueurs,  administcrod  to  a  dog  weighing  11,900 
grams  (27  pounds)  four  doses,  two  prams  (tliirty-one 
grains)  oach,  at  iuforvals  of  two  days,  until  eight  grams 
had  liwn  taken,  then  after  an  interval  of  eight  days 
raised  the  dose  to  five  grams  (seventy-sovon  grains),  and 
found  after  two  doses  had  been  given  that  there  was  a 
slight  disturbance.  He  concludes  that  the  color  is  not 
entirely  harmless,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  such  an  infer- 
ence is  unfaird.  A  dose  of  77  grains  in  such  cases 
as  these  to  an  animal  weighing  27  pounds  is  (-(luivalent 
to  about  one  ounce  to  a  male  adult,  a  dose  more  than  x 
thousand  times  as  great  as  that  likely  to  l)e  taken,  for  it 
appears  from  figures  in  our  possession  that  the  propor- 
tion of  color  useil  in  different  articles  is  so  small  that 
much  less  than  a  grain  will  color  the  amount  of  food 
usually  eaten  at  a  meal. 

We  must  also  throw  to  one  side  all  experiments  by 
subcutaneous  or  intra-abdominal  injection,  for  these  are 
not  the  methods  by  which  the  colors  are  introduced  into 
the  human  system,  and  it  must  be  very  difficult,  even 
under  common  antiseptic  precautions,  to  eliminate  the 
influence  of  microbes  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  color 
itself. 

A  similar  error  effects  some  obstructions  lately  pub- 
lished tending  to  show  that  food  colors  interfere  with  the 
action  of  digestive  agents.  This  is  an  interesting  field 
of  inquiry,  but  in  the  experiments  published  the  doses 
used  were  too  large:  the  smallest  amount  employed  was 
about  one  grain,  whereas  when  that  color  is  used  for 
jams  and  jellies,  for  which  it  is  quite  popular,  the 
amount  is  such  that  several  ounces  of  the  material  would 
have  to  be  eaten  to  include  one-third  of  a  grain  of  the 
color. 

It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  regarding  the  standard  coal  tar  colors  as  unfit 
for  use  in  food.  The  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  toxic  effect  will  follow. 
The  probability  is  that  many  of  these  colors  are  analo- 
gous in  composition  to  those  found  naturally  in  fruits, 
flowers,  and  seeds,  and  it  is  mere  assumption  that  the 
natural  colors  are  more  wholesome  than  the  artificial. 
Of  course,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  colors  are  free 
from  mineral  impurities;  that  point  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained, and  the  commercial  colors  are  now  almost  all 
satisfactory  in  this  respect.  All  the  coal  tar  colors,  be- 
ing organic,  are  readily  decomposed  in  the  system,  and 
hence  cannot  act  as  cumulative  poisons.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  at  present  merely  the  duty  of  sanitary 
authorities  to  ascertain  what  colors  are  used  and  in  what 
amounts,  and  that  restrictive  action  is  not  called  for. — 
Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette. 


AROMATIC  SYRUP  YERBA  SANTA.  Mr.  Huber 
(Proc.  111.  Ph.  Assoc.)  says  that  aromatic  syrup  of  yerba 
Santa,  N.  F.,  has  not  been  satisfactory  in  his  hands  ou 
account  of  its  alkalinity  which,  in  mixtures  containing 
it  as  a  vehicle  to  disguise  quinine  sulphate,  causes  the 
quinine  to  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  container.  He 
finds  the  following  formula  to  make  a  preparation  free 
from  the  foregoing  objection,  its  taste-making  proper- 
ties are  not  equalled  by  any,  and  it  keeps  well: 

Yerba  Santa  (No.  30)   240  grains 

Licorice  root  (crushed)   240  grains 

White  oak  bark   (crushed)    120  grains 

Infuse  the  drugs  with  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water 
and  allow  to  stand  24  hours,  then  filter  through  a  double 
filter  paper.     Receive  7  ounces  of  filtrate.     Add 

Sugar    12  tr.  ounces 

Oil  lemon    2  drops 

Oil  cloves    4  drops 

Oil  sassafras   2  drops 

Glycerine    1  fl.  ounce 

Mix  all  together  and,  if  necessary,  add  water  to  make 
up  to  10  11.  ounces. 


{Concluded  from  I'tifff  f'86,  June  10.) 

LIST  OF  REACTIONS  AND  REAGENTS    ACCORD- 
ING TO  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS.* 

II. 
Index  of  Substances. 

-VCETANILID:     liirschsohn,  Schroeder,  Vulpius. 

-VCKTONK:  Gunning,  .lolles,  Lf'gal,  Le  Noble,  Lieben, 
Penzdldt,  Reynold. 

-VOIDS:     (Jeogehan,  Mohr,  Uffelmann. 

ACOXITIN:     Arnold,  Ilerbst,  Wright. 

.\LEUMIN:  Adamkiewicz,  AlmOn,  .\xcnfeld,  Borzelius, 
Boedccker,  Bruecke,  Christin,  Esbach,  Frohn,  Fuer- 
bingor,  Gauticr,  Geissler,  (Jouvors,  Guczda,  Hager, 
Holler,  Ileynsius,  Hoffmann,  .Tolles,  Kintschgen- 
Gintl,  Licberniann.  Mehu,  Mesnard,  Millon,  Mulder, 
Oliver.  I'anum,  Posner,  Rafaele.  Raspail,  Reichl- 
Mikosch,  Uiegel.  Robert,  Roch,  Rose.  Schultze,  Spieg- 
lor.  Stuetz,  Tanret,  Wurstor,  Zacharias,  Zuelzer. 

ALCOHOL:  Baumann,  Bcrthclot,  Dragendorff,  Hager, 
Jacqucmart,  Lieben,  Puscher,  Tscheppe,  Yvon. 

ALDEHYDE:     Fischer,  Guyon,  Nesslcr. 

ALKALI:     Dobbin.  Schweissiuger. 

ALKALOID:  Arnold,  Biel,  Bouchanlat.  Brouardel, 
Buckingham,  Delf.  Dragendorff,  Enlmann.  Errera, 
Formanek,  Fraude,  Froehde,  Frohn,  (Jodeffroy,  God- 
effroy-Laubenheinier.  Grandeau,  Hager,  Jorissen, 
Jungmann.  Koehler,  Langley.  Langley-Kochler.  Le- 
page, liindo.  Luchini,  Mandolin,  JIangini.  Marme, 
Masin,  Mayer,  Neumann-Wender,  Planta,  Rossbach, 
Scheiblcr,  Schlagdenhauffen.  Schulzo.  Schwarzen- 
bach-Delf,  Selmi,  Sonnenschein,  Stas-Otto,  Thresh, 
Trotarelli,  Vitali,  Wagner,  Wender,  Wenzel,  Winck- 
ler. 

ALOES:     Borntraeger,  Cripps. 

AMINE:      Hoffmann,    Hofmann. 

AMMONIA:     Bohlig,  Einbrodt,  Nessler. 

ANILINE:  Beissenhirtz,  DuHos.  Hofmann,  Jacque- 
min,  Letheby,  Rosenstiehl,  Runge. 

ANTIMONY:     Hager. 

ARSENIC:  'Bettendorf,  Davy.  Fleitmann,  Flueckiger, 
Gutzeit,  Hager,  Himmelmann,  Hume,  Marsh,  Reich- 
ard.  Reinsch,  Scheele,   Schlickum,   Schneider. 

ASPIDOSPERMINE:     Fraude. 

ATROPINE:     Arnold,  Gerard.  Vitali. 

BALSAMS  (also  Resins):  Flueckiger,  Hirschsohn, 
Klunge,   Plugge,   Storch. 

BEER  COLORS:     Schuster. 

BILIARY  ACIDS:  Bischoff,  Drechsel,  Neubauer.  Pet- 
teukofer,  Strassburg. 

BILIARY  COLORS:  Bruecke,  Capranika,  Deubner, 
Dragendorff,  Ehrlich,  Fleischl,  Gerard,  Guielin,  Hil- 
ger,  Hoppe-Seyler,  Huppert,  JoUes,  Krehbiel,  Lewin, 
Marfichal,  Masset,  Paul,  Rosenbach,  Rosin,  Smith, 
Ullzmann,  Vitali. 

BISMUTH:     L^ger,  Schneider. 

BLOOD:  Almen,  Danielewsky,  Ganther,  Heller.  Hel- 
ler-Teichmann,  Huehnefeld,  Ladeudorf,  Lecchini, 
Melassez,  Schaer,  Schoenbeiu,  Selmi,  Struve.  Teich- 
mann.  Van  Deen,  Vitali,  Weber. 

BROMINE:    Castle. 

BRUCINE:    Fraude,  Lyon. 

BUTTER:  Bischoff,  Drouot,  Hager,  Jahr,  Schocn- 
vogel. 

CAFFEINE:     Stenhouse. 

CANTHARIDIN:  Eboli. 

CARBOHYDRATES:    Molisch.  Udransky-Baumanu. 

CARBON  MONOXIDE:  Hoppe-Seyler,  Preyer,  Sal- 
kowsky. 

CELLULOSE:  Dahlmann,  Hoffmeister,  Lifschiitz, 
Schulze. 

CHINOLIN  SALTS:     Anderson. 

CHLORAL  HYDRATE:    Hirschsohn. 

CHLORINE:     Villiers. 

CHLOROFORM:     Hoffmann,  Neubauer,   Vitali,  Yvon. 


•From  compilations  of  Dr.  AltscUul  (I'har.  Ccntralhalle). 
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CHOLERA  RACILLI:    Koch. 

ClIOI.KSTKltlX:     Uiiger,  Liehermann,  Salkowsky. 

CINCHONA    BARK:     Grahe. 

CINl'lloNIDIN:     Scliaefer,  SchiCf. 

COCAINE;     Riel,  Giesel,  tJriMttherr. 

CODEINE:     Tattersal,  Wcppeu. 

COD  LI\-ER  OIL:     Boiulard. 

COGNAC:     Wie.lerholt. 

GOLCIIICIN;     Hager,  Suow.  Yvon,  Ziesel. 

CONIIN:     Arnold. 

COPl'ER:     Cailletot.  Sehoenboin. 

CREATININ:    Jaff^,  .Salkowsk.v,  Weyl. 

CTRCI-MA:     Howie.  Maisch. 

CYANATES:     Schneider. 

CYANIDES:     See  Hydroc.vauic  Acid. 

CYSTIN:        Liebig,  Mueller. 

DEXTRINE:    Lippe. 

DIAMINES:  Baumanu. 

DIAZO  COMPOUNL>S:    Liebermann. 

DIGITALIN:     Grandeau,  Keller,  Lafon. 

EMETIX:     rodw.vssotsky. 

EXCREMENT:     Finkelnburg,  Griess. 

FLUORINE:    Brand.  Hefelmann,  Xiviere. 

FORMALDEHYDE:      Tollens. 

FUCHSIXE:     Valentine. 

FURFUROL:     Jorissen. 

FySEL  OIL:  Jori.-ssen. 

GALLIC  ACID:     Young. 

GLUCOSE:  Axenfeld,  Agostini.  Alm^n,  Arndt,  Bar- 
foed,  Barreswil.  Basoletto,  Boettger,  Braun, 
Bruecke,  Campani.  Capezzuoli,  Conradi,  Dudley.  Ein- 
horn.  Fehling,  Fiebig,  Fi.scher.  Focke,  Frommherz, 
Hager,  Haine,  Heinrioh,  Heller.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Hors- 
ley,  Jack,  Johnson,  Knapp,  Krueger,  Lehmann,  Leis- 
mer.  Loewe.  Li>ewenthal.  Maumene.  Mohr.  Moore, 
Mulder,  Xeumann-Wender,  Xylaoder,  Olirer,  Ost, 
Otto,  Pavy,  Pellet,  Pelouze,  Penzoldt,  Purdy,  Rub- 
ner.  Sacchse.  Schmidt.  Seegen,  .Soldaini,  Tollens, 
Trommer.  Violette,  Vogel.  Wayne,  Wender,  Worm- 
Mueller,  Zuelzer. 

GLUCOSIDES:    Brunner. 

GLY'CERINE:    Boettger,  Hager,  Linde,  Reichl,  Ritsert. 

GRAPE  SUGAR:     See  Glucose. 

HARDENING  MEDIUMS:  Erlicki,  Mueller,  Perenyi, 
Remak. 

HIPPURIC  ACID:     Luecke. 

HOMATROPIX:  Arnold. 

HORSE  FLESH:     Braeutigam. 

HYDROCARBON'S:    Fritsche. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID:  Contejean,  Gunzburg,  Mohr, 
Schuchardt,  Uffelmann,  Villiers. 

HYDROCYAXIC  ACID:  Froehde,  Hlasiwetz,  Ittner. 
Lassaigne.   Liebig.   Payer,   .Schoenbein-Pagenstecher. 

Hl'DROGEN  PEROXIDE:  Bach,  Boettger,  Deniges. 
Kassner.  Schoenbein.  Traub.  Wurster. 

HYOSCYAMIN'E:   Gerrard. 

HYPOCHLOROUS  ACID:     Kolter. 

INDICAX:    Hammarsten,  Jafff,  Obemeier. 

IXDOL:     Bayer. 

IXOSITE:  Gallois,  Seherer.  Seidel. 

lODIXE:     Castle,  Jolles,  Sandlund. 

IODOFORM:     Greshoff.   Lustgarten. 

LEUCIN:     Seherer. 

LIGXIN:    Hegler.  Hoehnel.  Wiesner. 

LUBRICANTS:    Holde,  Schweitzer. 

MACERATING  MIXTURE:     SchuJtze. 

MAGNESIA:     Schaffgot. 

MARTIUS-YELLOW:     Sehaeffer,  Vitali. 

MEHL:    Yogi. 

MIXERAL  ACIDS:  Huber.  Mohr,  Nickel,  Rheoch. 

MIXERAL  OILS:     Lux. 

MINERALS  (POWD.):     Klein,  Thoulet. 

MORPHINE:  Grandeau,  Husemann,  Jorissen,  Kief- 
fer.  Lamal,  Loof,  Otto,  Pellagri,  Robinet,  Tattersal. 
Weppen. 


.MOU.VnXG  FLUIDS:  Benle,  Farrant,  Godbay,  Ra- 
cini,  Ripart,  Topping,  Wickcrsheinier. 

.MYRRH:     Bonastre. 

XAPHTIIALIX:     Penzoldt. 

XAPHTHOL:  Aymonier,  Flueckiger,  Lustgarten,  Rich- 
anlson,   Wolff. 

XAIU-EIXE:    Arnold. 

NAT  A  LOIN:    Histed. 

NI(;f»TIN:     Arnold,  Roussin. 

NITRIC  ACID:  Braun,  Desbassin,  Horsley,  Lindo, 
Reichardt,  Richniont,  Schmidt. 

N1TK0(;EN:  Donath.   Km.p. 

NITH(  )-CO.MPOUNDS:     Liebermann. 

NITROUS  ACID:  Denigf-s.  Freseuius,  Griess.  Griess- 
Ilosvay,  Lindo,  Lunge.  Meldola,  Sehaeffer,  Wilson. 

OILS— FATTY— (The  ai>pended  letters  indicate  the  fol- 
lowing oils:  A,  arachis  oil;  C,  cottonseed  oil;  Cac. 
coconut  oil;  O,  olive  oil;  R,  castor  oil;  S,  sesame  oil): 
Andoynaud,  Barbot,  O;  Basoletto,  .S.;  Baudouin,  S.; 
Beechi,  C:  Behrcns,  S;  Boudard,  Boudet,  O:  Brullf, 
C,  O;  Cailletet,  Carlinfanti.  S;  Crace-Calvert,  David, 
Deiss,  C;  Di  A'etre,  R;  Finkener,  R;  Filsinger,  Cac; 
Flueckiger-Behrens.  S;  Gassend,  S;  Geitel,  Glaess- 
ner,  Hager.  Cac;  Haucheeorne  C;  Hehner.  Heyden- 
reich.  C;  Holde.  Huebl,  Jacobsen.  Koettsdorfer.  I.<a- 
biche.  C;  Ijcwin,  S;  Livache,  Lux,  Maumene;  Merz, 
Me.ver.  Milliau.  S.  C:  I'outet.  Reichert-Meissl,  Ben- 
ard,  A;  Roth,  Roy&re,  Schneider,  O;  Schoenvogel, 
Souchere,  A;  Storch,  Tocher,  S;  Valenta,  Vetere,  R; 
Villa vecchia,  S:  Welmann. 

OILS.  VOLATILE:  Dragendorff,  Hager,  Hehn.  Parrot, 
Puscher,  Tuchen. 

ORGAXIC  SUBSTANCES:     Lassaigne. 

OZONE:     Boettger.  Houzeau.  Wurster,  Schoenbein. 

PAPER:     Dahlmann,  Wolesky. 

PEPTONE:    Posner.  .Salkowsky. 

PHENACETINE:  Hirschsohn,  Renter,  Ritsert,  Schroe- 
der. 

PHENOLS:  Allen.  Bodde.  Davy,  Eykmann.  Fresenius, 
Hoffmann,  Hoppe-Seyler,  Jacquemin,  Landolt,  Lex, 
Liebermann,  Millon,  Kintschgen-Gintl,  Plugge,  Pol- 
laci,   Salkowsky,   Tommasi. 

PHL(1ROGLUCIN:     Weselsky. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID:     Pagel. 

PHOSPHORUS:     Hager.  Mitscherlich,  Seherer. 

PICROTOXIX:     Becker,  Otto. 

PILOCARPIX:     Lenz. 

PUS:     Day,  Donng. 

QUICKSILVER:    Gaglio.  Jolles,  Merget. 

QL'IXINE:  Brand.  Creuse.  DeVrij.  Flueckiger,  Hesse, 
Herapath.  Kerner.  Liebig.  Prollius.  Schaefer,  Vogel. 

REAGENT  PAPERS:  Boas,  Geissler,  Griess,  Houzeau, 
Museulus,  Oliver.  Schoenbein,  Schoenbein-Pagen- 
stecher. Schott.  Stahl.  AVurster. 

RUM:     Karle.  Wiederholt. 

SACCHARINE:    Bornstein.  Kayser.  Lindo,  Sehmitt. 

SALICIN:     Creuse. 

SALICYLIC  ACID:    Millon.  Schulz.  Spicea. 

SODIUM  CARBONATE:  Biltz. 

SOLANIN:     Clarus. 

SPARTEINE:      Marque. 

STAINING  FLUIDS  (Microscopical):  Ehrlich.  Frej, 
Gabbet,  Gram.  Hanstein.  Koch,  Loeffler.-  Maugin, 
Xeelsen.  Weigert.  Ziel. 

STRY'CHNINE:     Fraude,   Lyon,  Vitali. 

SUGAR  (canel:  Compare  with  glucose:  Basoletto,  Con- 
radi. Capezzuoli.  Fehling.  Fischer,  Molisch,  Papa- 
sogli.  Reich,  Runge. 

SULPHONAL:     Ritsert,  Schwarz.  Vulpius. 

SULPHUR:     Hager. 

TAXXIX:  Carpene.  Gardiner.  Gautier,  Young. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS:    Persoz,  Schlossberger.  Schweizer. 

THALLIX:     Skraup. 

THIOPHEX:     Meyer. 

THIOTOLS:   Laubenheimer. 
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TYHOSIX:    Hofrmann,  Piria. 

L'REA:      lliicrncr,    Musciihis,    Soliiff. 

URIC  ACID:     Diptorich.  I-'okkrr.  Sc-hiff. 

URINE  (variou.s  abnormal  coiistitiients):  Elirlioli,  Bau- 

mnnn. 
VASELINE:     Crouzel. 

A'ERATUINE:     Luehini.  Schumpclitz,  Trapp,  Woppen. 
WATER:    L>upa.squior,   llagor.   Manii,   Morgol,   Stahl. 
WINE  (Coloring  Agents):  Arata,  Boettger,  Cazeneuve, 

Fanro,   (!irarii,  Xessler,  Pradine. 
ZINC:    Riuumann. 


{Special  Correspond  nee  1 


PHARMACY  IN  XUSTRALASIA. 

Sydney.  May  10.  181*7.— Tlu^  pliarniacists  in  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  are  troubled  over  divers  matters  just  now.  Re- 
cently the.y  were  fighting  the  grocers  and  storekeepers 
about  the  sale  of  eertain  poisons,  and  now  they  have  to 
meet  charges  made  by  a  leading  doctor  on  the 

Impurity  aad  Waat  of  Strength  of  Drugs  and  Chtmlca/s. 

The  medico  rather  makes  general  assertions  than  act- 
ual statements  of  facts,  and  the  pharmacists  claim  that 
before  such  general  assertions  are  made  to  the  public, 
evidence  both  experimental  and  otherwise  should  be  com- 
plete and  unassailable.  The  author  of  the  charges.  Dr. 
Farmer,  says  in  his  pamphlet  "that  many  of  the  drugs 
and  chemicals  must  of  necessity  be  impure  and  useless 
and  that  the  preparations  of  the  best  pharmacies  are  in 
many  instances  unreliable."  Why  of  "necessity?"  Sure- 
ly there  are  no  necessitous  reasons  for  making  and  keep- 
ing impure  drugs  and  chemicals. 

In  support  of  his  general  assertions,  the  doctor's  pa- 
per only  contains  the  results  of  three  analyses  of  one 
chemical — chlorinated  lime.  All  through  he  adopts  the 
plan  of  generalizing  instead  of  giving  some  data  in  proof. 
Thus,  "I  believe  that  much  of  the  iodoform  in  use  is 
adulterated  with  flour,"  and  again,  "I  intend  being  care- 
ful in  the  use  of  chloroform  and  ether,  to  see  that  I  am 
using  reliable  articles."  He  says  that  the  pharmacists' 
tests  for  chloroform  are  crude  and  unsatisfactory,  to 
which  the  chemists  reply:  "If  the  existing  means  of  de- 
tecting impurity  be  so  faulty,  how  is  the  absolute  purity 
of  chloroform  to  be  determined?"  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
an  impurity,  if  it  can  strictly  be  called  one,  is  according 
to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  introduced  in  respect  of 
ethylic  alcohol. 

This  meddlesome  medico  further  states  "that  the  addi- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to  19  of  water,  may 
result  in  a  one  or  two  per  cent,  solution  only  if  the  acid 
be  not  pure;  the  one  per  cent,  solution  would  indicate  that 
the  carbolic  acid  supplied  contained  20  per  cent,  only  of 
real  carbolic  acid."  In  answer  to  this,  the  pharmacists 
say  that  they  would  not  supply  such  a  specimen  to  any 
surgeon.  "Such  a  state  of  things  are  (?)  disgraceful," 
continues  the  doctor,  who  goes  on  to  deal  with  opium, 
quoting  Bentley  and  Redwood's  Materia  Medica  (out  of 
date  really)  to  support  his  statement  that  opium  contains 
from  3  to  13  per  cent,  of  morphine.  He  quite  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  B.  P.  demands  that  opium  shall 
contain  9.5  to  10.5  per  cent,  of  morphine.  To  sum  it 
up:  The  paper  is  ungrammatically  written,  illogical  in 
argument,   wholly  unconvincing  in   its  conclusions. 

Prospects  for  Pharmacy  Leglslatloa. 

The  Federal  Convention  has  closed  what  might  be 
termed  its  iirst  session  and  the  prospects  of  a  United 
Australia  look  very  healthy.  Pharmacists  throughout 
the  land  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  combined  action,  before  the  convention  resumes  in 
September,  with  a  view  to  asking  the  convention  to  in- 
clude among  the  laws  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Federal 
government,  the  laws  relating  to  pharmacy.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  uniform  pharmacy  act  for  Australasia.  The 


constitution  as  drafted  leaves  to  the  individual  States 
the  control  over  all  branches  of  govcrunieut  not  explic- 
itly handed  over  to  the  Federal  Parliament.  At  present 
pharmacy  is  left  to  the  States.  Supposing  the  constitu- 
tion to  be  adopted  by  the  several  Parliaments,  there  will 
be  only  two  ways  of  getting  a  uniform  pharmacy  act,  (1) 
by  a  change  in  the  constitution  and  (2)  by  moving  the 
I'arliaments  of  two  of  the  States  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration.  We  hope  before  we  see  the  termination  of 
1898  to  be  able  to  shake  hands  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  unfettered  Anglo-Saxons 
of  the  United  States  of  Australasia. 

Pharmacy  Board  Chaoges. 

Mr.  Henry  Brind,  the  president  of  the  Victorian  Phar- 
macy Board  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  resigned  the 
office.  His  colleagues  gave  him  an  address  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "On  the  occasion  of  your  retirement  from 
the  Pharmacy  Board  of  Victoria,  we,  your  colleagues, 
beg  that  you  will  accept  this  expression  of  our  regret  at 
the  loss  of  your  valued  counsel,  and  of  your  personal  es- 
teem and  friendship.  Appointed  by  the  government  at 
its  inception,  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1877,  your  con- 
scientious and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  po- 
sition during  your  initial  term  of  office,  was  recognized 
by  Victorian  pharmacists  by  your  re-election,  and  thence- 
forward until  your  retirement  on  the  9th  day  of  Febru- 
ary. 1897,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  you  have  contifiu- 
ously  presided  over  the  board.  Your  judicious  counsel 
has  been  of  rare  value  to  your  colleagues  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  important  duties,  while  you  have  endeared 
yourself  to  them  by  your  genial  and  courteous  disposition 
and  by  many  kindly  offices.  We  heartily  trust  that  your 
retirement  may  be  blessed  with  a  full  measure  of  health, 
prosperity  and  happiness." 

Tha  Victorian  Pharmacy  Act 

Compels  the  board  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
government.  The  report  for  1896  shows  that  24  exami- 
nations have  been  held,  at  which  234  candidates  pre- 
sented for  the  different  ordeals.  For  the  preliminary 
examination,  which  embraces  Latin,  English  and  arith- 
metic, there  were  93  candidates  as  against  148  in  the 
previous  year.  The  decrease  in  the  numl)er  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  under  Part  II  of  the  act,  students  of  the  den- 
tal profession  are  not  uow  compelled  to  pass  an  educa- 
tional examination  before  apprenticeship.  For  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination are  chemistry,  practical  chemistry,  materia 
medica  and  botany  and  are  both  written  and  oral  and 
22  examinations  were  held,  at  which  .o9  students  toed  the 
mark  and  27  passed.  For  the  final  qualifiying  examina- 
tion there  were  25  candidates  and  18  passes.  The  stu- 
dents embraced  aspirants  from  New  Zealand,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Queensland.  Tasmania  and  Victoria. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  la  Sydney 

Is  in  a  bad  way.  I  would  be  more  correct  in  saying 
the  inchoate  college  of  pharmacy,  because  it  is  very 
small  potatoes  indeed.  The  lecturers  are  three  young 
medical  students,  who  have  passed  their  fourth  year's 
examinations  and  only  require  another  and  final  ex- 
amination to  become  fully  fledged  medicos.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Broinowski.  was  disliked  by  the  students  at  his  very 
first  lecture  18  months  ago,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  improved  his  relations  with  the  students,  who  com- 
plain of  his  style  of  letcuring  and  indifference  to  the 
class.  He  has  frequently  absented  himself  on  lecture 
nights,  sending  in  a  written  lecture  in  place  of  attend- 
ing. This  cannot  be  tolerated  further.  The  council  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  to  meet  this  week  and 
discuss  the  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  college. 
First  of  all  they  intend  calling  the  students  one  by  one 
and  hearing  their  complaints  and  afterwards  the  lec- 
turers will  be  summoned  before  a  special  meeting. 
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The  absorbing  topic  of  the  hour  is  the  movement  in 

Mplbrmrnc  (Victoria)  to  form  n 

Trade  Association, 

I  thiuk  rondcrs  of  the  Era  will  smile  a  liit  when  they 
look  over  the  proBramnic  of  this  pretentious  organiza- 
tion. Before  I  touch  it,  however,  I  should  tell  you  that 
the  idea  was  conceived  at  a  big  meeting  of  Melbourne 
pharmacists  on  the  3d  of  March  last,  when  they  met  to 
consider  other  questions.  When  "Trade  Association"  was 
mentioned  by  one  of  the  speakers  it  caught  on  like  a 
housc-a-firc.  A  sub-committoe  was  there  and  then  ap- 
pointed to  bring  up  a  report.  They  did  so  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  pharmacists  were  unanimously  in  favor 
of  forming  a  co-operative  association  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  They  asked  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  all  chemists  and  druggists  be  called  to 
consider  (1)  Shall  a  trade  association  or  committee  be 
formed?  (2)  If  formed,  shall  it  be  an  independent  organ- 
ization? and  (3)  Shall  it  be  nlEliated  with  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society? 

Now  for  the  programme.  These  are  the  suggestions  of 
the  committee;  the  objects  of  such  trade  co-operation: 
(1)  "Acting  as  a  medium  for  chemists,  who  wish  to  com- 
bine in  purchasing  wholesale  lots  of  goods;  (2)  Acting  as 
a  medium  for  chemists  who  wish  to  dispose  of  surplus 
stook;  (3)Arranging  with  tea  blenders,  wholesale  chem- 
ists, perfumers,  cordial  makers  and  others  to  put  up 
special  brands  for  sale  by  chemists  only;  (4)  Arrang- 
ing for  the  analyses  of  these  special  brands;  (5)  Encour- 
aging chemists  to  undertake  the  detection  and  exposure 
of  adulterations  in  foods  and  drugs;  (6)  Endeavoring  to 
regulate  prices,  holidays  and  hours;  (7)  Establishing  a 
chemists'  club,  and  (8)  Arranging  a  common  method  of 
dealing  with  lodges  and  dispensaries.''  It  isn't  much 
until  you  begin  to  look  at  it  closely,  and  the  more  you 
thiuk  it  over,  the  bigger  it  grows.  Three  years  ago  the 
leading  Sydney  pharmacists  combined  in  a  buyers'  asso- 
ciation in  order  to  get  better  terms  from  the  wholesale 
houses.  They  attempted  nothing  more.  It  appeared  to 
run  smoothly  for  a  few  months,  but  when  the  novelty 
had  worn  off.  the  members  found  that  the  game  wasn't 
worth  the  candle,  and  that  they  could  not  afford  the 
time  necessary  for  carrying  it  on.  The  bubble  suddenly 
hurst  and  no  one  is  anxious  to  take  it  up  again.  What 
would  such  a  gigantic  co-operation  as  contemplated  in 
Melbourne  demand  of  its  members'  time? 

When  the  Sydney  men  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  buyers'  -association,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
something  more  practicable;  they  formed  a  manufactur- 
ing company,  and  so  far  they  have  done  very  well.  They 
now  put  up  a  variety  of  articles,  at  a  trifle  of  expense- 
one  member  of  the  company  doing  all  the  work  at  his 
quiet  suburban  pharmacy.  They  are  able  to  push  their 
own  goods  and  successfully  compete  with  all  other  man- 
ufacturers. The  same  thing  has  been  done  by  the  phar- 
macists of  Western  Australia  who  have  boldly  launched 
out  with  extensive  advertisements  and  particulars  of  the 
articles  they  produce.  The  Sydney  company  is  quietly 
feeling  its  way  preparatory  to  a  similar  step.  Later  on 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world  and  be  independent  of  the  wholesale  house  mouop- 
olous  trade. 

The  South  Australian  pharmacists  are  endeavoring  to 
move  Parliament  for  a  comprehensive 

Poisons  Act, 

Their  great  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  they  did  not 
get  a  complete  schedule  years  ago.  It  is  very  difficult 
nowadays  to  induce  any  Parliament  to  put  certain  pois- 
onous mixtures  and  medicines  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  pharmacists.  The  storekeepers  cry  out  that  they 
have  always  sold  chlorodyne,  Rough  on  Rats,  Atkinson's 
Royal  Infants'  Preservative,  acetic  acid  and  other  things 
and  being  more  numerous  than  the  chemists  and  drug- 


L.    P,    Williams, 


gists,  they  carry  more  weight  with  members  of  Parlia- 
ment whose  only  thought  is  that  of  securing  votes  at 
election  times.  The  South  Australians  are  not  likely  to 
get  all   they  want  under  present  circtimstances. 

L.  P,  Williams. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Preston  Williams  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  New  South  Wales,    tier 

has  been  on  the  council 
for  seven  years,  but  all 
previous  efforts  to  get 
him  into  the  presidential 
chair  tailed.  As  a  pro- 
gressive pharmacist  and 
popular  man  he  is  second 
to  none,  and  his  term  of 
oftice  should  be  full  of  in- 
terest. He  was  born  in 
18.5C,  and  educated  at 
Wretham,  Devonshire, 
North  Wales.  After  ser- 
ving his  apprenticeship 
to  pharmacy  at  Wret- 
ham he  went  to  London 
and  studied  under  Dr. 
Menter.  The  year  1876 
saw  him  in  Australia, 
and  he  settled  down  in 
Sydney,  establishing 
what  is  now  a  splendid 
business  in  the  suburb  of 
Watorluo.  Two  years  ago  he  was  a  free  trade  candidate 
for  Parliament,  but  witlulrow  before  election  day  at  the 
urgent  wishes  of  the  I'rime  Minister,  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid, 
who  had  given  his  support  to  another  candidate  before 
he  knew  that  Mr.  Williams  was  in  the  field.  He  is  al- 
most certain  of  being  returned  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly at  the  next  triennial  elections. 

News. 

An  unregistered  chemist  named  George  Strahan  of 
Newcastle,  N.  S.  Wales,  has  got  himself  into  a  very 
serious  position  and  is  awaiting  his  trial  for  manslaugh- 
ter. A  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age  was  bathing  in  the 
surf  and  in  diving  struck  the  sharp  point  of  a  broken 
oak  which  was  sticking  up  out  of  the  sand.  It  pene- 
trated the  abdomen  and  caused  a  serious  wound.  Strahan 
was  called  to  see  the  girl  and  he  stitched  up  the  wound. 
Blood  poisoning  set  in  and  death  quickly  followed.  The 
autopsy  showed  that  the  wound  should  not  have  been 
stitched  up  until  all  the  pus  had  been  removed. Strahan 
acted  very  unwisely  in  attending  the  patient,  as  several 
doctors  were  near  at  hand. 

At  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  unregistered 
pharmacist  attended  a  woman  at  confinement,  and,  by 
what  is  alleged  to  be  unskillful  treatment,  brought  about 
her  death.  He,  too,  is  being  indicted  for  manslaughter. 
The  two  cases  will  be  decided  by  juries  about  the  same 
time. 

Speaking  of  juries,  suggests  Carrol's  case  in  New  Zea- 
land. You  will  remember  a  paragraph  some  months  back 
concerning  this  young  chemist.  Disappointed  in  love,  he 
followed  the  jiltress  to  Auckland  from  Bourke,  N.  S.  W., 
and  threw  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acil  over  one  Jewell, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  of  a  hotel  at  Pareoa,  near 
Auckland,  with  the  lady,  making  final  arrangements  for 
approaching  the  hymeneal  altar.  Carrol  got  away  from 
Auckland  but  was  arrested  on  arrival  of  the  steamer  in 
Sydney  and  sent  back  for  trial.  The  jury  acquitted  him. 
Here  is  what  the  New  Zealand  Herald  says  about  it: 
"The  town  was  full  of  reports  as  to  influences  which  had 
tended  to  produce  the  verdict.  It  is  said  that  in  the  first 
case  there  was  only  one  man  for  an  acquittal.  The  jury 
on  the  second  trial  seem  to  have  got  quite  dazed  by  their 
prolonged  sitting,  and,  the  majority  of  them  at  least,  not 
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to  have-  known  what  they  were  doing.  They  found  that 
the  i)risoner  threw  the  sulphuric  aciil.  Next  they  found 
that  Jewell  had  been  injured,  but — and  here  conies  in 
the  remarkable  feature — they  found  that  'they  were  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  he  threw  the  stuff  intentionally.' 
The  judge  said  that  was  the  very  question  which  they 
had  been  empanelled  to  try,  and  if  they  had  not  come  to 
a  conclusion  on  that  they  had  better  retire  again.  That 
would  have  necessitated  their  being  locked  up  all  night. 
The  foreman  then  said  that  if  the  verdict  as  he  at  first 
gave  it  could  not  be  accepted,  then  tne  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  'not  guilty.'     Was  there  over  such  a  muddle?" 

An  Auckland  pharmacist  recently  tried  his  hand  at 
importing.  He  received  by  registered  post  from  Switzer- 
land 15  ounces  of  pheuazune.  It  came  per  the  Orent  liner. 
Orotava  and  was  totally  ruined  by  sea  water.  He  now 
thinks  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  luive  bought  lo- 
cally, antipyrino  at  3s.  6d.  per  ounce. 

A  gardener  in  Xew  Zealand  learned  from  a  newspaper 
that  pot.  cyanide  and  acid  sulph.  was  a  splendid  thing 
for  destroying  insects.  He  poured  the  acid  over  the 
cyanide  in  a  vessel  in  an  enclose<l  room  and,  ignorant  of 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  prussic  acid  fumes,  re- 
mained examining  the  solution.  He  was  found  dead 
shortly  after. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Swineford,  the  representative  of  F.  Stearns 
&  Co.,  has  made  the  most  of  his  first  visit  to  Brisbane. 
Queensland,  by  taking  one  of  the  belles  of  Brisbane. 
On  April  19  he  was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  ilr. 
John  Greaves,  of  the  Australian  Hotel.  The  ceremony 
was  a  sort  of  a  double-barrelled  affair.  He  was  twice 
married,  that  is,  he  was  first  married  by  the  Church  of 
England  clergyman  and  then  by  the  Catholic  priest  at 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop,  the  bride  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Considerable  excitement  exists  in  Tasmania  concern- 
ing a  New  Zealand  pharmacist  named  Hatch,  who  has 
taken  possession  of  Macquarie  Island,  near  Hobart,  and 
erected  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  down  penguins 
for  their  oil.  He  refuses  to  pay  the  Tasmanian  income 
tax  and  is  regarded  as  a  bold  pirate.  An  influential  body 
of  the  Hobart  people  have  waited  on  ihe  Minister  for 
Lands  and  asked  for  the  ejection  of  Mr.  Hatch  from  his 
Treasure  Island.     We  are  awaiting  developments. 

Quite  an  important  trade  in  sponges  and  ginger  is  be- 
ing opened  up  in  New  Guinea.  The  finding  of  gold  in 
Papualand  is  drawing  hundreds  of  people  to  that  new 
country.  The  treachery  of  the  Papuans,  however,  pre- 
vents much  progress  in  any  shape. 

A  pharmacist  named  Oliver  was  lost  in  the  snow  on 
Mount  Wellington,  Hobart,  Tasmania,  in  1855.  A  skele- 
ton has  just  been  found  and  the  boots  being  in  a  splendid 
state  of  preservation,  have  been  identified  by  the  shoe- 
maker, who  made  them,  as  those  worn  by  Oliver  at  the 
time. 

Felton  Grimwade  &  Co.,  wholesale  druggists  at  Mel- 
bourne, have  donated  $2,500  to  the  Queen's  Memorial 
Hospital,  Melbourne. 

The  Belladonna  plant  is  poisoning  whole  herds  of  cattle 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  prolonged  drought  has  left 
them  without  grass  and  the  beasts  are  compelled  to  eat 
everything  in  the  shape  of  plants  and  scrubs. 

The  N.  S.  W.  Pharmacy  Bill,  shelved  in  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Legislature  last  session,  is  to  be  restored 
to  the  business  paper  and  taken  up  at  the  point  at  which 
it  was  dropped. 

THERMOMETER  FOR  VERY  LOW  TEMPERA- 
TURES.— Holborn  and  Wien  have  invented  a  thermo- 
element composed  of  iron  and  constantan  wire.  This 
latter  is  an  alloy  composed  of  copijer  containing  40  per 
cent,  of  nickel  and  possesses  the  peculiarity  that  its  elec- 
trical resistance  is  not  influenced  by  temperature;  also 
next  to  the  bismuth-antimony  element  it  is  the  most  sen- 
sitive. 


Fffi^RMA€Y 


TO  PREVENT  SCALE  IN  BOILERS.— Iverosene 
has  been  recommended  to  prevent  scale  in  steam  boilers, 
both  because  of  its  cheapness  and  since  it  leaves  no  resi- 
due and  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the  iron.  An  injector 
is  used  so  constructed  that  the  amount  of  kerosene 
which  is  fed  into  the  boiler  drop  by  drop  can  be  very 
closely  regulated.— (Eug.  and  Mining  Jr.,  Pharm.  Jour.) 

PAINLESS  CAUTERIZATION.— As  to  the  pain  of 
cauterization,  the  editor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter  says  this  is  a  field  where  some  good  work 
may  lie  done.  The  only  well-authenticated  fact  as  yet 
presented  is  a  discovery  made  by  Prof.  Samuel  G. 
Dixon,  of  Philadelphia.  This  is,  that  cocaine  mixed  to 
a  creamy  consistency  with  strong  nitric  acid  prevents 
the  pain  of  its  application,  while  the  ciustic  effect  of  the 
acid  is  unimpaired. 

ALUMINUM  IMPORTS  IN  GERMANY.-In  1896 
there  were  imported  into  Germany  591,500  kilos  of 
crude  aluminum.  Of  these,  407,000  came  from  Switzer- 
land. 55,000  from  France,  and  S.400  from  Austria.  In 
the  first  two  months  of  the  current  year  138,900  kilos 
were  imported,  as  against  05,900  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  the  previous  year.  The  importation  of 
sheet  aluminum  also  is  rising,  and  the  customs  duties 
on  the  metal  on  the  Swiss  frontier  have  consequently 
been  lowered.- (Stahl  und  Eisen;  Sci.  Am.) 

SYNTHESIS  OF  CITRIC  ACID.— This  has  been  ac- 
complishe<l  by  Trevor  Laurence  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc, 
Pharm.  Jr.),  by  the  condensation  of  ethylic  oxalylace- 
tate,  with  ethylic  bromacetate  in  the  presence  of  zinc. 
The  plastic  mass  thus  obtained  was  extracted  with 
etheraftertreatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  ethyl 
citrate  thus  removed  with  other  esters,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  From  this,  cit- 
ric acid  was  precipitated  as  the  calcium  salt  after  sa- 
ponification  with   alcoholic  potash. 

PHENETIDINE  DERIVATIVES  OF  VANILLIN, 
METHYL  VANILLIN  AND  PROTOCATECHUAL- 
DEHYDE.— Dr.  Goldschmidt  (Chem.  Ztg.),  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  phenetidine  derivatives  of  pipero- 
nal  possess  antineuralgic  and  hypnotic  proper- 
ties, attempted  the  same  experiment  with  vanillin, 
methyl  vanillin,  etc.  Vanillin-para-phenetidine  in  doses 
of  1.5  to  2  gm.  acted  as  a  hypnotic,  standing  between 
suifonal  and  lactophenin  in  activity,  no  disagreeable 
symptoms  being  observed. 

Methyl-vanillin-phenetidine  possessed  hypnotic  proper- 
ties, biit  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  because  of  its  lesser 
degree  of  solubility.  The  corresponding  compound  of 
protocatcchuic  aldehyde  possesses  only  slight  hypnotic 
properties. 

NEW  FOR.M  OF  LITMUS  PAPER.— The  Helfen- 
berger  factory,  in  Dresden,  has  brought  forward  a  very 
convenient  form  of  litmus  paper  in  ribbons  of  5  meters 
in  length  rolled  in  a  lacquered  box,  the  ribbon  being  per- 


forated in  lengths  of  5  cm.,  convenient  for  detaching. 
The  entire  roll  of  paper,  being  securely  closed  except  a 
small  slit  for  drawing  out  the  ribbon,  effectually  secures 
it  from  the  influence  of  outside  vapors,  etc. 
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TO  PRKVKXT  THE  FORMATION  01;"  MOULD 
IN  AQlKorS  I'LANT  lOXlHACTS,  Stiuld  (Farniac. 
Notisbliul.)  itH'omnu'iKls  that  after  alli)wing  the  extracts 
to  stand  for  several  ilays.  the  fluiil  be  decanted  off  from 
the  sediment  and  hrtjujiht  to  a  boil;  then  it  is  again  set 
aside  for  two  days,  deeanteil  and  filtered  through  cot- 
ton. If  the  amount  of  fluid  is  large,  straining  is  resorted 
to.  For  the  preservation  of  solid  extracts  the  same 
author  proposes  that  first  a  layer  of  parchment  covered 
with  petrolatum  should  be  placed  over  the  surface  of  the 
extract;  over  this  is  laid  a  piece  of  filter  pai)er  moistened 
with  alcohol,  the  whole  finally  covered  with  a  layer  of 
parchment,  securely  tied  over  the  top  of  the  jar. 

POUT  WINE  FROM  HARLEY.— When  the  guileless 
farmer  drops  his  grains  of  barley  into  the  cold  earth, 
he  has  not  hitherto  Ix-en  led  to  expect  that  after  its 
reaping  it  will  be  manipulated  and  the  result  vended  as 
the  fruit  of  the  grape,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  news  to 
most  chemists  that  port  wine  can  be  made  from  barley. 
The  British  Consul  at  NapJes  (Con.  Rep.,  Br.  and  Col. 
Dr.)  says  the  barley  is  first  malted,  "then  the  bacilli  of 
port  wine  are  introduced  into  the  mend,  where  they  fe- 
cundate incontinently,  and  transform  it  from  immature 
beer  into  the  richest  port.  When  the  animalcuUc  have 
done  their  work  they  can  be  sterilized,  a  sufficient  stock 
of  the  microbes  lieing  preserved  in  the  laboratory  for 
future  use. 


EXI'ERI.MENTS    WITH    LIQUEFIED    AIR.-Dr. 

Spies  calls  attention  to  some  interesting  exiM-riments 
with  liquefieil  air,  among  which  are  the  following:  Its 
londuitivity  for  heat  waves  was  shown  by  igniting  a 
cigar  in  the  burning  point  of  ii  sphere  tilled  with  lique- 
fied air.  Oxygen  is  more  readily  liiiuefieil  than  nitro- 
gen, hence  liquefied  air  contains  a  lesser  proportion  of 
the  latter;  if  the  pressure  is  diiuinishe<l  the  fluid  boils 
with  a  production  of  a  very  low  temperature,  and  nitro- 
gen sejiarates  therefrom  in  crystalline  flo<-culii'.  As  al- 
ready shown  by  Pietet,  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  cooleil  to 
a  very  low  temperature,  metallic  sodium  will  float  about 
without  any  reaction,  where  under  onlinary  conditions 
the  reaction  is  very  violent.  RublR-r  tubing,  when 
cooled  to  the  teniiH'rature  of  liciuefied  air,  becomes  brit- 
tle like  glass;  a  bell  of  lead  will  give  a  tone;  electrical 
conductivity  is  increased  five  times  at  this  low  tempe- 
ratuce.  Attention  is  called  to  the  singular  fact  that  all 
bodies  become  phosphorescent  at  a  temperature  of  200 
degrees  below  0°  C,  as  for  example  wood,  stearin,  woolen 
goods  and  all  organic  substances.  A  wad  of  cotton 
emitted  a  strong  light  after  first  exposing  it  to  the  rays 
of  an  arc  lamp  and  then  suspending  in  the  cooled  space. 


RARE  E.\RTHS.— "Chemists  understand,"  says  The 
Scientific  American,  "that  the  laboratory  at  Cornell 
has  the  investigation  of  the  'rare  earths'  quite  to  itself 
in  America.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  anywhere  known 
what  a  mass  of  these  costly  elements  has  been  accu- 
mulated at  that  institution.  A  recent  inventory  disclosed 
that  of  didymium,  which  sells  for  $7  an  ounce,  Cornell 
has  300  ounces;  of  cerium,  quoted  at  ?6  an  ounce,  400 
ounces;  of  lanthanum,  worth  $35  an  ounce,  30  ounces; 
and  considerable  quantities  of  yet  rarer  "rare  earths' 
which  cannot  be  obtained  upon  the  market  at  all.  Pro- 
fessor Dennis,  of  Cornell,  has  made  a  life  study  of  these 
elements,  and  has  notably  added  to  scientific  knowledge 
in  this  field."  

CREOSOTE  PHOSPHATE.— This  is  obtained  by  the 
interaction  between  creosote  and  phosphoric  anhydride 
in  the  presence  of  sodium,  yielding  a  thick,  syrupy  fluid. 
This  is  washed,  fractionated,  collecting  the  distillate 
between  190°  and  203"  C.  The  product  is  a  tricreosote 
phosphate,  which  contains  about  7.5  per  cent,  of  creo- 
sote; it  possesses  only  a  slight  creosote  like  odor,  and 
a  bitter,  astringent  taste.  This  substance  is  insoluble 
in  water,  glycerin,  alkalin  solutions  and  oils;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution 
upon  the  addition  of  water  becomes  milky. 

Creosote  phosphate  is  recommended  as  a  non-toxic  sub- 
stitute for  creosote,  and  it  can  be  given  in  large  contin- 
ued doses  without  causing  any  disturbances  usually  as- 
scrilied  to  creosote  alone. 

DETERMINATION  OF  FREE  CAUSTIC  AL- 
KALI IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  ALKALI  CARBO- 
NATES IN  SOAPS.— W.  Waltke  (Chem.  Ztg.)  recom- 
mends that  only  fresh  soap  be  taken,  because  in  the  pro- 
cess of  continued  drying  at  110°  C,  considerable  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  taken  up  by  the  alkali,  giving,  there- 
fore, too  low  a  result  for  the  free  alkali.  The  small 
percentage  of  water  present  in  the  fresh  soap  does  not 
influence  the  solubility  of  the  alkali  carbonates  in  the 
alcohol  to  any  appreciable  extent.  For  determining  the 
free  alkali  the  filtered  solution  of  5  gm.  of  soap  in  75 
cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  is  titrated  with  N-10  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  using  phenol-phtalein  as  indicator.  The 
insoluble  residue,  which  has  been  well  washed  with  al- 
cohol, is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  carbonated  alkali 
determined  by  means  of  the  same  standard  acid  with 
methyl  orange  as  indicator. 


DRYING   SENSITIVE   ORGANIC    SUBSTANCES. 

— To  determine  the  moisture  in  soaps  and  other  sensi- 
tive organic  substances  C.  C.  Parsons  (Jour.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc,  Pharm.  Jour.)  uses  an  oil  bath,  putting  the  sub- 
stance directly  into  a  weighed  quantity  of  hot  oil,  and 
weighing  again  after  the  moisture  has  been  driven  off. 
It  is  best  to  use  neutral  paraflin  oil.  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  fats,  or  mineral 
substances,  and  with  specific  gravity  0.920,  flash  test 
435°,  fire  test  500°,  and.  boiling  point  about  550°.  The 
object  of  the  high  fire  test  is  that  the  oil  should  be  so 
freed  from  volatile  matter  that  none  of  it  will  be  car- 
ried off  with  the  moisture  in  the  substance  to  be  dried. 
Ordinarily  the  whole  operation  may  be  completed  in 
twenty  minutes.  It  should  be  conducted  in  a  drying 
closet  kept  at  240°.  First,  the  oil  is  put  into  an  evapo- 
rating dish  and  kept  in  the  drying  closet  until  it  has 
the  same  temperature,  then  it  is  weighed  and  about  one- 
sixth  the  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  dried,  weighed 
and  added  to  it.  If  very  moist,  add  in  successive  por- 
tions. The  whole  should  be  kept  in  the  drying  closet 
for  a  few  minutes  after  effervescence  has  ceased.  On 
again  weighing,  the  loss  indicates  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture driven  off. 


THE  LATEST  IN  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY.— The 

most  extraordinary  process  in  the  reproduction  of  color 
by  photography  is  that  of  Villedieu-Chassagne,  which 
was  shown  first  by  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  process  is.  in  brief,  as  follows:  An 
ordinary  print  or  positive  is  obtained  and  coated  or 
painted  first  with  a  blue  solution,  then  with  a  green  so- 
lution, and  finally  with  a  red  solution,  and  the  silver  im- 
age is  in  some  way  endowed  with  the  extraordinary 
power  of  so  picking  out  the  colors  that  the  final  result 
is  like  nature.  The  patent  specification  describes  the 
preparation  of  those  solutions,  and  after  carefully  exam- 
ining it.  there  is  no  wonder  that  M.  Dansac.  one  of  the 
original  inventors,  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Tlie  blue 
liquid  is  composed  of  about  sixteen  of  the  metallic  chlo- 
rides, even  including  the  insoluble  silver  chloride,  dis- 
solved (sic)  in  aqueous  solution  of  albumin.  Picric, 
chromic,  and  oxalic  acids  and  other  reducing  agents  are 
freely  mixed  with  the  chlorides,  and  so  complicated  is 
the  whole  thing  that  it  would  Ije  a  good  test  question  for 
the  major  examination  as  to  what  does  happen:  and  yet, 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  a  company  called  the  "Radiotint" 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  fl(X).000.  has  been  formed 
to  work  the  process,  and  the  .\merican  rights  have  been 
sold,  it  is  said,  for  another  £.5,000.— Pharm.  Jr. 
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THE  LIQUEFACTION  OF  FLUORINE.— The  dis- 
tiuguisheii  clu'iiiisl.  rrof.  .Tiuiios  Dc-war,  Ims  just  siic- 
ceodi'd  ill  liiiuef.viiig  lluoriiio  gas  at  a  ti'iniu-raturc  of 
—  18r»°  V.  The  product  was  a  yoUow  niohilc  liquid  wliic^h 
had  lost  chcuiic-al  artivity.  (iroat  intorcst  has  liL'Cii  lelt 
iu  the  olcuient  Huoriue  since  its  isolatiou  liy  M.  Moissan, 
who  described  it  in  his  celebrated  paiK'r  in  the  Aunales 
de  Chiniie  et  do  I'hysique  for  Dewniber,  1SS7.  The  ele- 
ment exists  in  a  considerable  quantity  in  cnnibiuatiou 
with  calcium,  forming  the  mineral  tluorsiiar,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  fine  cubes  of  various  colors.  Fluorine  also 
occurs  in  small  quantity  as  a  constituent  of  bone  and 
other  animal  substances.  Its  intense  alhnity  for  metals 
and  for  silicon  for  a  long  time  prevented  the  attempts 
to  isolate  it  from  being  successful.  The  efforts  of  the 
chemists  to  investigate  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  were 
baffled,  because  its  chemical  affinities  were  so.  numerous 
and  acute  that,  when  driven  from  one  coinljination  it 
instantly  combined  with  some  other  substance  with 
which  it  came  in  contact.  Owing  to  this  diUiculty  of 
investigating  its  qualities,  there  has  been  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  elementary  nature.  It  is  probable  that 
Prof.  Dewar's  discovery  will  be  of  great  importance, 
from  the  fact  that  the  liquefied  gas  loses  its  chemical 
activity.  Full  details  of  Prof.  Dewar's  discovery  are  at 
present  lacking,  but  further  particulars  will  be  looked 
for  with  great  interest. — Sci.  Am. 


MANJAK:  A  NEW  USEFUL  MINERAL.— "In  the 

island  of  Barbadoes,  W.  I.,"  says  the  London  Engineer 
(Lit.  Digest)  "the  discovery  was  made  some  months  back 
of  large  quantities  of  a  certain  mineral— locally  called 
'Manjak'— which  bids  fair  to  outrival  in  point  of  utility 
all  the  similar  substances  that  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Manjak  is  of  a  black  color  possessing  high 
luster,  and  having  a  bright  conchoidal  fracture,  in  ap- 
pearance closely  resembling  newly  broken  pitch.  In  Bar- 
badoes it  is  found  very  near,  and  sometimes  upon,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  seams  varying  from  1  foot  to  2 
leet  in  thickness,  running  usually  at  an  angle  of  about 
40°  and  in  close  pro.ximity  to  rocks.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  drying  up  and  consolidation 
of  petroleum,  which  occurs  in  abundance  in  the  same  lo- 
calities, and  is  often  seen  oozing  out  of  the  ground  or 
floating  down  the  streams.  In  composition  it  is  not  un- 
like Trinidad  pitch,  the  Utah  gilsonite  and  the  Canadian 
albertite,  but  is  of  superior  quality  to'  any  of  these.  It 
is  supposed  to  equal  the  Egyptian  asphaltum  in  quality, 
but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view. 
.  .  .  Among  the  various  uses  to  which  Manjak  has 
been  successfully  applied  may  be  mentioned:  1.  As  in- 
sulation for  electric  wires.  2.  As  varnishes  of  the  best 
quality.  3.  As  bituminous  concrete  in  asphalt  roads  and 
pavements.  4.  As  patent  fuel,  mixed  with  peat  or  other 
organic  matter.  5.  In  small  percentages,  as  an  intensi- 
fier  of  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas.  Such  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  by  its  use  for  insula- 
tion that  it  is  expected  by  some  experts  that  it  will  soon 
supplant  rubber  in  all  waterproof  work." 


PERONIN. — Peronin,  which  was  introduced  into  com- 
merce some  time  ago  by  Merck,  is  the  hydrochlorate  of 
the  benzyl-ester  of  morphine,  resulting  from  the  replace- 
ment of  a  hydrogen  of  the  phenyl-tydroxyl  group  of  the 
morphine  (C,jH,sNO,OH))  by  the  alcohol  radical 
CjHjCH,.  Peronin,  according  to  the  latest  clinical  au- 
thorities, exerts  a  narcotic  action  lietween  that  of  mor- 
phine and  codeine,  being  sui)erior  to  the  latter  in  many 
respects.  Above  all,  peronin  produces  a  better  and  more 
quiet  sleep  without  any  exciting  symptoms;  it  is  espec- 
ially recommended  in  the  distressing  cough  of  phthisis 
and  bronchial  catarrh;  it  also  exerts  a  sedative  effect 
iu  asthmatic,  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Peronin  (C,;H,,NO,.  O.  C.HjOHjHCI)  forms  a  white 
crystalline,    bulky   powder,   which   is    decomposed    when 


heated  above  200°  C;  soluble  at  1.")°  C.  to  the  extent 
of  7.5  p.  in  1,000;  further,  soluble  in  218  p.  of  alcohol 
l!r>  per  cent.),  insoluble  in  ether,  amyl  alcohol  and  dilute 
mineral  acids.  The  addition  of  a  few  dro|>s  of  iiilute<i 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
peronin  will  cause  the  alkaloid  to  crystallize  out  in  a 
short  time.  On  adding  alkalies  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  peronin,  the  free  base  (benzyl  morphine)  separates  as 
a  cheesy  like  precipitate;  the  various  alkaloidal  reagents 
cause  precipitation. 

In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  peronin  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  vapors  to  a  feebly  yellow 
fluid,  which  on  warming  turns  a  dark  red,  while  mor- 
phine and  codeine  yield  colorless  solutions  under  the 
same  conditions.  If  the  cold  yellow  solution  of  peronin 
in  sulphuric  acid  is  treated  at  once  with  a  trace  of  nitric 
acid,  a  dark  red-brown  colored  solution  results;  under 
the  same  circumstances  codeine  and  morphine  give  a 
greenish-yellow  to  violet-black  coloration.  Peronin  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  contains  a  trace  of  ferric  chloride, 
gives  a  brownish-red  coloration,  while  codeine  gives  a 
blue  color. 


PRESENCE  OF  WATER  AND  OF  ALCOHOL  IN 
CHLOROFORM.— Behal  and  Francois  find  that  most 
of  the  chloroform  of  commerce  contains  water,  so  that 
when  the  liquid  is  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  small 
crystals  of  ice  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel. The  presence  of  water  iu  a  sample  of  chloroform 
mjiy  be  easily  detected  by  first  freezing  the  liquid,  and 
then,  after  decanting,  applying  a  few  crystals  of  the 
double  iodide  of  mercury  and  ammonium  to  the  spots 
where  the  crystals  have  appeared.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  even  a  trace  of  water  the  yellow  crys- 
tals assume  a  bright  red  tint.  Alcohol  is  deter- 
mined quantitatively  in  the  following  manner: 
Ten  cc.  of  chloroform  is  washed  in  a  separator,  first 
with  4  cc.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  three  suc- 
cessive portions  of  2  cc.  each,  so  that  in  all  10  cc.  of 
acid  are  used.  This  acid  solution  is  then  introduced  into 
a  small  flask,  40  cc.  of  water  is  added,  and  20  cc.  slowly 
distilled  over  in  about  twenty  minutes.  Five  cc.  of  this 
distillate  is  taken  for  the  determination  of  the  alcohol 
by  the  following  modification  of  Nicoloux's  method: 
This  quantity  of  the  distillate  is  introduced  into  a  test 
tube  with  2  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  placed  in  a  glass 
water  bath,  so  filled  with  boiling  water  that  the  level 
of  both  the  liquid  in  the  test  tube  and  the  water  in  the 
bath  is  the  same.  The  warmed  liquid  is  then  titrated 
with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  con- 
taining 16.97  grams  of  the  salt  per  litre.  Two  cc.  of 
this  solution  equals  0.01  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol.  This 
is  run  in  drop  by  drop  until  the  blue  tint  at  first  ob- 
tained changes  to  greenish  yellow.  One  or  two  drops  is 
sufficient  to  produce  this  change  when  the  reaction  is 
complete.  The  authors  apply  this  method  to  the  test- 
ing of  commercial  samples,  and  find  that  they  contain 
from  12.5  to  3.75  volumes  per  mille  of  absolute  alcohol. 
—(.Tour,    de   Pharm.,    Pharm.    .Jr.) 


THE  DIGITALIS  GLUCOSIDES  AND  THEIR 
QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION.— Of  the  various 
glucosides  of  digitalis  recognized  by  Schmiedeberg, 
namely  Digitoxin,  Digitonin  and  Digitalin,  Dr.  Keller 
recognizes  only  Digitoxin  as  the  active  principle.  His 
method  of  quantitative  determination  is  in  outline  as  fol- 
lows: 20  gm.  of  the  powdered  leaf  are  moistened  with 
8  cc.  of  alcohol  and  packed  in  a  percolator,  which  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube  3  cm.  in  diameter  and  1(3  cm.  in 
length:  the  lower  end  of  this  is  drawn  out  to  a  (10  cm.) 
long  tube  with  a  capillary  tip.  The  orifice  of  the  per- 
colator opens  into  a  flask  of  400  gm.  capacity:  over  the 
powder  a  flask  containing  300  gm.  of  alcohol  is  in- 
verted, and  the  entire  apparatus  is  allowed  to  stand 
about   40   hours,    by   which   time   ix-rcolation   will   have 
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ceased.  Tbe  ptrcolate  is  evnponited  ou  a  hath  to  25 
cc;  water  is  added  and  the  whole  is  washe<l  into  a  con- 
tainer of  250  gm.  capacity,  more  water  being  added 
until  the  mixture  weighs  222  gm.  To  this  lluid  25  gm. 
of  basic  acetate  of  li-ad  solution  are  added,  whereby  an 
abundant  precipitation  takes  place;  this  precipitate 
weighs  about  7  gni.,  so  that  12  gm.  of  tbe  fluid  corre- 
spond to  1  gm.  of  digitalis.  The  mixture  of  fluid  and 
precipitate  is  filtered,  and  of  this  132  gm.  are  secured; 
this  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  5  gm.  of  sodium 
sulphate  in  7  gm.  of  water  for  removing  the  excess  of 
lead;  after  allowing  the  precipitated  lead  sulphate  to 
subside,  130  gm.  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  are  de- 
canted into  a  scparatory  funnel,  where  it  is  treated  with 
2  cc.  of  aqua  ammonia  (10  per  cent.)  and  shaken  out 
4  to  5  times  with  chloroform.  The  mixed  chloroformic 
extracts  are  filtered  into  a  tared  Erienmeyer's  flask, 
from  which  the  chloroform  is  distilled  off.  leaving  the 
digitoxin  as  a  yellow  varnish,  which  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving in  3  gm.  of  chloroform  and  precipitating  with 
a  mixture  of  7  gm.  of  ether  and  iJO  gm.  of  petroleum 
ether.  The  solution  of  digitoxin  in  hydrochloric  acid  is 
yellow;  on  warming  it  turns  a  greenish  brown.  If  dig- 
itoxin is  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  containing  some 
ferric  chloride  and  this  solution  is  carefully  poured  over 
some  concontrat'.'d  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  line  of  contact 
a  dark  zone  forms  while  the  acetic  acid  solution  is 
stained  and  intense  indigo  blue  (Keller).  With  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  digitoxin  gives  a  very  dark  brown 
color,  finally  dissolving  with  a  wine  red   color. 

Digitonin  Estimation.— The  above  aqueous  fluid 
(after  having  been  agitated  with  chloroform),  is 
acidified  with  10  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  treated 
with  a  solution  of  0.(j  gm.  tannin  in  a  little  water.  The 
precipitate  produced  is  allowed  to  subside,  then  it  is  fil- 
tered off  and  washed  with  10  cc.  of  water  slightly  acid- 
ulated with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  a  menstruum  of  15  cc.  alcohol  and  15  cc.  water, 
then  mixed  with  litharge  paste  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. The  dry  residue  is  extracted  three  or  four  times 
with  dilute  alcohol,  which  on  evaporating  to  dryness 
leaves  a  residue,  to  which  5  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  are 
added  and  on  again  evaporating,  a  crystalline  varnish- 
like mass  is  obtained  which  dissolves  readily  in  50  per 
cent,  alcohol.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  digi- 
tonin gives  at  first  a  yellow,  then  a  brownish-red  color, 
which  finally  after  solution  has  taken  place,  changes  to 
a  red.  With  the  above  Keller's  zone  reaction  a  rose 
colored  zone  is  obtained. 

Digitalin  Estimation.— To  the  filtrate  from  the 
digitonin  tannin  precipitate,  1  gm.  of  tannin  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water  is  added,  followed  by  three- 
fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  tbe  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  formed  is  collected, 
dried  on  filter  paper  and  transferred  to  a  beaker,  where 
it  is  dissolved  in  about  50  gm.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol. 
The  solution  is  mixed  in  a  flask  with  lead  carbonate, 
which  has  been  levigated  with  diluted  alcohol;  the  mix- 
ture is  then  digested  on  a  water  bath  until  no  more  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  given  off,  and  the  fluid  has  but  a  fainl 
acid  reaction.  The  mixture  is  filterpd,  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  dilute  alcohol.  To  the  filtrate  5  gm.  of 
finely  triturated  lead  oxide  are  added,  and  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  extracted  three 
to  four  times  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tions evaporated  in  a  glass  dish  to  dryness,  the  residue 
being  purified  by  resolution  in  alcohol  and  again  evap- 
orating. The  digitalin  is  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow  var- 
nish, which  is  colored  yellow  with  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric acid;  this  soon  changes  to  a  cherry  red.  With  the 
Keller's  test  a  bright  red  zone  is  obtained. 

Keller  states  that  the  percentage  of  digitoxin  varies 
considerably  (0.20-0.62  per  cent.),  this  being  influenced 
by   climatic   conditions. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  /s  to  furalsb  our  subscrlberm  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  aad  to  discuss  Queslloas  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc, 

Ueguests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  malt  aad 

Ayownnus  communications  receive  no  attention. 


Deodorizing  Oil  ot  Turpeatiae. 
r.T.  T.   .M.)  See  this  journal,  Feb.  18,  1897,  page  20C. 


Insects  la  Crude  Argols. 
iV.  W.  B.)  We  have  under  way  an  examination  of  the 
sample  of  the  crude  argols  you  submit.     As  soon  as  com- 
pleted a  report  of  the  investigation  will  appear  in  these 

columns.    . 


Sulph.  Chlalnl. 

lE.  .S,  E.)  The  words  "sulph.  chinini"  are  a  mixture 
of  abbreviated  English  and  German  and  intended  for 
quinine  sulphate.  In  the  German  Pharmacopceia  the  lat- 
ter is  official  under  the  title  "Chininnm  sulfiiricum"  or 
"chininsulfat." 


Graphite  Cbata  Lubrtcaat 

(F.  W.)  Considerable  information  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  this  journal,  Nov.  7,  1890,  page  589;  April 
9.  189G.  page  1.57,  and  May  28,  1890,  page  CKi.  A 
standard  article  of  this  character  is  manufactured  by 
the  .loseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Cocaine  Muriate  aad  Aatlpyrlne  ia  Liquid  Vaseline. 

(G.  E.  B.)  was  calleil  upon  to  dispense  this  mixture: 

Oil  eucalyptus 1  dram 

Oil   cassia    40  drops 

Oil   gaultheria    40  drops 

Menthol,    crystals    40  grains 

Liquid   vaseline,  enough   to   make 4  ounces 

Cocaine   muriate    15  grains 

Antipyrine 15  grains 

Jlix.     Use  in  nebulizer. 

He  compounded  the  mixture  by  rubbing  together  the 
cocaine  muriate,  antipyrine  and  menthol  with  the  vola- 
tile oils,  adding  the  mi.xture  to  the  liquid  vaseline.  He 
obtained  a  yellowish  compound  in  which  the  powdered 
articles  were  held  in  suspension.  He  next  strained  the 
mixture,  removing  a  "semi-pasty  mass,"  and  now  wants 
to  know  if  he  did  right  in  the  matter. 

Cocaine  muriate  and  antipyrine  are  insoluble  in  liquid 
vaseline,  hence  no  suitable  solution  for  a  nebulizer  can 
be  made  out  of  the  prescription  as  it  reads.  By  straining, 
as  G.  E.  B.  says  he  did,  these  substances  were  removed 
from  the  mixture.  By  omitting  antipyrine  and  substi- 
tuting for  cocaine  muriate  a  corresponding  amount  of 
the  alkaloid  cocaine  in  oleic  acid,  or  cocaine  oleate,  a 
clear  solution  may  be  obtained.  Ask  the  prescriber's 
permission. 

Chloric  Acid. 

(A.  G.  K.)  According  to  Roscoe  and  Sch'orlemmer,. 
chloric  acid  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  barium  chlo- 
rate with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  thus: — 

BatCIO,),  -I-  H,S04  =  BaSO.  +  2HC10,. 

The  clear  solution  of  chloric  acid  must  be  poured  off 
from  the  deposited  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate,  and 
carefully  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  residue  thus  prepared  contains  forty  per  cent,  of  pure 
chloric  acid  corresponding  to  the  formula  HClOj  +  7H,0. 
When  attempts  are  made  to  concentrate  the  acid  be- 
yond this  point,  the  chloric  acid  undergoes  spontaneous 
decomposition  with  rapid  evolution  of  chlorine  and  oxy- 
gen gases,  and  formation  of  perchloric  acid.  Chloric  acid 
may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  potassium  chlorate 
with   hydrofluosilicic   acid,   HjSiFj,    when   insoluble  po- 
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tassium  fluosilicate  is  precipitated  with  liberation  of  chlo- 
ric acid,  thus: 

2KC10,  +  H,SiF„  =  2HC10a  +  K,SiF„. 
The  acid  solutiou  coutaius  some  chlorous  acid  with  an 
e'xcess  of  hydrolluosilicic  acid.  These  can  be  removed  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  silica  and  by  subsequent  evapora- 
tion when  the  fluorine  passes  away  as  gaseous  tetra- 
fluoride  of  silicon  SiF,  and  the  pure  chloric  acid  can  be 
poured  off  from  the  silica,  which  settles  as  a  powder  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  then  concentrated  by 
evaporation  to  the  desired  density,  or  until  it  forms  a 
syrupy  liquid,  over  a  water  bath  at  a  heat  not  exceeding 
100°  F.  The  acid  obtained  in  the  greatest  state  of  con- 
centration does  not  rapidly  undergo  change  at  ordinary 
temperature,  but  it  forms  perchloric  acid  on  standing  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  light.  Organic  bodies  such  as 
wood  or  paper  decompose  the  acid  at  once,  and  are  usu- 
ally so  rapidly  oxidized  as  to  take  fire.  Aqueous  chloric 
acid  is  colorless,  possesses  a  powerful  acid  reaction  and  a 
pungent  smell,  and  bleaches  vegetable  colors  quickly. 


Camphor  Cream. 

(T.  R.  C.)  The  following  is  a  typical  formula  for 
"camphor  cream": 

Castile  soap VA  ounces 

Water  of  ammonia   lV{j  fl.  ounces 

Camphor 0      drams 

Oil    of    turpentine    (i       ti.  drams 

Chloride   of   ammonium    IMi  ounces 

Water 12      fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  soap  shavings  in  one-half  of  the  water 
previously  mixed  with  the  ammonia,  and  the  ammonium 
chloride  in  the  other  half.  Mix  the  solutions  well  and 
add  the  camphor  dissolved  in  the  turpentine;  then  agi- 
tate briskly  until  the  liquids  are  united  and  form  a  per- 
fect emulsion.  Otlier  active  medicines  may  be  added 
when  indicated. 

The  following  are  sometimes  dispensed  under  the 
above  title: 

^1)  Camphor    1  ounce 

Spirits    turpentine    2  ounces 

Aqua   ammonia    2  ounces 

Sweet  oil    2  ounces 

Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  turpentine,  and  add  to 
the  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  previously  well  mixed. 
(2)  Camphor    3  ounces 

Spirits   turpentine    4  pints 

Soft  soap   1  pound 

Olive   oil    2  pints 

Aqua    ammonia    1  pint 

Dressing  tor  Tan  Shoes. 

(C.  P.  C.) 

il)  Annato    1  ounce 

Gamboge   1  ounce 

Acacia    1  ounce 

Catechu    2  ounces 

Hydrochloric  acid   2  ounces 

Water,  enough  to  make,   40  ounces 

Rub  the  annatto  and  gamboge  with  the  acid  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  water,  and  add  this  to  the  remainder  of  the 
water  with  which  has  been  incorporated  the  catechu  and 
acacia: 

(2)  Oil  of  turpentine 3  ounces 

Dark  yellow  wax    1  ounce 

Palm   oil    1  ounce 

Oil   of   mirbane    ^ 15  minims 

(3)  Yellow   wax    6  ounces 

Linseed  oil 10  ounces 

■  Spirits  turpentine 30  ounces 

Dissolve  in  a  closed  vessel  by  means  of  a  water  bath, 
and   add 

Soap   4  ounces 

previously  dissolved  in 

Water    2  pints 

Stir  until  cold.  With  each  ounce  of  the  cream  thus  ob- 
tained mix  thoroughly. 

Nankin   brown    5  grains 

dissolved   in 

Rectified   spirit   %  dram 

The  resulting  irolish  is  applied  to  the  leather  with  a 
rag,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  lightly  polished  with  a  soft 
cloth. 


Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  in  the  Drogisten  Zeit- 
ung  gave  this  formula: 

Yellow  wax  2  parts 

Stearin    1   part 

Ijinseed  oil 1    part 

Melt  together,  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  U  parts  of 
oil  of  turpentine  and  1  part  of  gold  ochre.  Keep  the  mix- 
ture warm  enough  to  retain  its  fluidity.  In  another  vessel 
melt  1  part  of  good  hard  soap  in  10  parts  of  water,  and 
pour  the  solutiou  little  by  little,  under  constant  stirring, 
into  the  first  mixture.  Add  sufficient  water  under  con- 
stant stirring,  to  make  40  parts.  Stir  until  cold.  Fill 
into  wide  mouthed  bottles. 

Olager  Beer  Extract. 

(F.  D.)     Here  are  three  formulas: 

(1)  Ginger  root,  powder 8  ounces 

Slaked  lime   1/2  ounce 

Powdered  pumice  stone V^  ounce 

Dilute<l  alcohol,  sufficient. 

Rub  the  first  three  ingredients  together,  moisten  with 
diluted  alcohol,  pack  in  a  percolator,  pour  on  more  men- 
struum, macerate  for  24  hours,  and  then  percolate  slow- 
ly, to  obtain  1(1  fluid  ounces  of  tincture. 

(2)  Tincture  ginger,  U.  S.  P 8    fl.  ounces 

Tincture  of  capsium   1^  fl.  drams 

Oil  of  ginger  l"  fl.  drams 

Magnesium  carbonate 1^       ounce 

Water,  sufficient. 

Triturate  the  oil  with  the  magnesium  carbonate,  and 
add  the  tinctures;  then  incorporate  about  7  fluid  ounces 
in  divided  portions,  stirring  vigorously  meanwhile.  Trans- 
fer the  mixture  to  a  bottle,  and  allow  to  stand  for  seven 
days,  agitating  frequently,  then  filter,  and  add  enough 
water  througli  the  filter  to  make  IC  fluid  ounces. 

Extract  Ginger  Ale. 

(3)  Alcohol    1  piut 

Powdered  ginger 1  pound 

Cayenne  pepper   4  ounces 

Percolate  to  1  pint  of  extract. 

Evaporate,  adding  3  or  4  ounces  of  crushed  sugar. 
Take  peel  of  1  orange, 

Cardamom  seeds 2  drams 

Oil  of  lemon  y,  ounce 

Magnesium  carbonate   i^  pound 

Rub  up  the  orange  peel  and  cardamom  with  a  little 
sugar.  Pour  the  oil  of  lemon  on  the  magnesia  and  rub 
up,  adding  slowly  1  quart  of  water: 

For  charging  10  gallons: 

Above  extract    -. 4  ounces 

Citric  acid  solutiou  (1  to  2) 2  ounces 

Sugar  coloring %  ounce 

Plain  syrup  1  gallon 

Water,  enough  to  make 10  gallons 

See  also  this  journal,  Oct.  15,  1S06,  page  501. 

Photography  In  Colors. 

(H.  F.  A.)  A  number  of  processes  have  been  devised 
which  are  said  to  be  able  to  produce  photographs  in 
natural  colors,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  never 
got  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  One  of  these,  which 
has  received  considerable  attention  recently  is  the  Chas- 
sagne  process  (see  this  journal,  March  IS,  1897,  page 
32(3.)  This  process  consists  in  the  fact  that  an  ordinary 
photograph  taken  on  a  plate  treated  with  a  prepara- 
tion which  is  M.  Cassagne's  secret,  after  being  bathed 
successively  in  yellowish-green,  blue  and  red  solutions, 
automatically  selects  the  colors  of  the  objects  which  are 
photographed.  A  blue  sky  selects  the  blue  and  no  other 
color,  an  apple  selects  the  green  and  the  red,  etc.  This 
automatic  selection  b.v  the  print  of  the  proper  colors  is 
remarkable,  appearing  as  it  does  almost  that  the  mole- 
cules of  the  print  are  endowed  with  reason  to  guide  them 
in  attracting  one  color  and  rejecting  all  others  not  i)os- 
sessed  by  the  original  in  nature.  A  process  which  ex- 
perts say  has  produced  good  results  for  certain  kinds 
of  work,  is  that  known  as  the  three-color,  half-tone 
methods  of  Kurtz,  of  New  York.  Kurtz  utilized  the 
idea  of  making  three  negatives  of  a  subject,  one  of 
which  photographed  only  the  yellow,  or  the  colors  con- 
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tniniiiR  the  vli-mcnts  of  yellow;  auothcr  print  included 
only  the  liltics.  and  the  tliird  contained  only  the  reds. 
By  this  method  a  painter  niifjlit  take  any  proportion  of 
red.  blue  and  yellow  and  mix  them  into  a  n()n<Ie.script 
tint,  and  Kurtz,  by  his  three  negatives,  would  analyze 
and  show  what  proportion  of  each  color  was  contained 
in  the  composite  lint.  Then  a  half-tone  ensraving  of 
each  of  the  neKalives  was  nnide,  and  each  of  the  three 
colors  was  printed  from  its  respective  half-tone  engrav- 
ing. By  carefully  super-printing  the  three  engravings 
results  were  obtained  which  were  an  excellent  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  picture,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so 
strong.  Such  a  Kurtz  photograph  under  a  strong  mi- 
croscope showed  nothing  but  a  lot  of  yellow,  blue  and 
red  dots  intermingled  willi  the  paper  showing  through 
in  blotches.  Some  of  the  Kurtz  effects,  notably  copies 
of  water  colors,  were  excellent,  and,  while  perhaps  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  critical  color  artists,  were 
achievements  of  a  high  (jrder.  For  the  printing  of  color 
patterns  of  carpets  and  dress  goods  of  all  kinds  the 
Kurtz  photographs  were  turned  to  practical  use.  The 
drawback  against  applying  the  Kurtz  method  to  living 
objects  lay  in  the  long  exposure  necessary  for  good  re- 
sults, altiiough  this  has  been  reduced  considerably  of 
late. 


mixlr  LactMtcd  Pepsin. 

(McL.  D.  Co.)  The  National  Formulary,  revised  edi- 
tion, affords  a  formula  for  a  preparation  containing  pep- 
sin with  lactic  acid.  See  that  work,  page  22  (Compound 
Digestive  Elixir).  Another  formula  is  the  following  from 
Grifinth's  "Non-Secret  Formulas": 

Pepsin,  pure   SO  grains 

Pancreatin 40  grains 

Diastase  of  ptyalin   10  grains 

Cudbear,    powdered ISO  grains 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid 20  minims 

Lactic  acid I!  drops 

Alcohol  3  fl.  ounces 

Water 7  H.  ounces 

Simple  syrup   G  fl.  ounces 

Mix  all  the  above  except  the  syrup,  macerate  for  three 
days,  agitating  frequently;  tilter,  to  the  filtrate  add  the 
syrup,  and  then  through  the  filtrate  add  enough  of  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  7  b.v 
measure,  to  make  the  liquid  measure  16  fluid  ounces. 

An  elixir  containing  phosphate  of  iron,  quinine  and 
strychnine  with  lactated  pepsin  may  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: 

Phosphate  of  iron    128       grains 

Quinine  (alkaloid)    64        grains 

Strychnine  (alkaloid) 1       grain 

Alcohol    2       ounces 

Water  1       ounce 

Coumpound  digestive  elixir,   N.   F. 

enough  to  make 16  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  alkaloids  in  the  alcohol  and  add  about  12 
ounces  of  compound  digestive  elixir,  then  dissolve  the 
phosphate  of  iron  in  the  water,  using  heat,  if  necessary, 
and  add  to  the  previous  mixture.  Finally  add  enough 
elixir  to  make  1  pint. 

Another  formula  is  this  one,  which,  however,  contains 
no  phosphate  of  iron: 

Tincture  of  citro-chloride  of  iron 2  ounces 

Quinine  Hydrochlorate 64  grains 

Strychnine  sulphate   1  grain 

Alcohol   1/.  ounce 

Compound  digestive  elixir,  N.  F.,  enough 

to  make 1  pint 

Dissolve  the  alkaloidal  salts  in  12  fluid  ounces  of  com- 
pound digestive  elixir,  N.  F.,  then  add  the  tincture  of 
citro-chloride  of  iron  and  the  alcohol,  and  enough  com- 
pound digestive  elixir  to  make  1  pint. 


Manufacture  of  Camphor, 

(M.  McN.)  Camphor  is  obtained  from  various  parts  of 
the  camphor  tree  by  distillation  with  water.  The  de- 
tails of  the  operation  vary  somewhat  in  different  places, 
and  just  what  apparatus  will  be  best  adapted  for  your 


use  in  Florida  can  otily  be  determined  by  actual  trial. 
Most  of  the  w.irld's  supply  of  camphor  comes  from 
Japan  and  Formosa,  and  the  best  information  concern- 
ing th<'  methods  in  use  there  may  be  obtained  by  consul- 
lalion  of  such  works  as  Fliickiger  and  Ilanbury's  "Phar- 
macographia,"  Sawer's  "Udorographia,"  the  dispensa- 
tories and  kindred  works.  Some  years  ago,  however, 
(he  following  description  of  a  proc<'ss  employed  in  Flor- 
ida was  published  in  this  journal.  (.June  1,  1892,  page 
82S.) 

The  extraction  of  the  gum  is  very  simple.  There  is 
used  for  the  purpose  a  still  consisting  of  an  iron  pot 
holding  about  five  iiailfuls,  and  provided  with  a  wooden 
cover,  into  which  is  fitted  a  one-inch  pip«'  leading  to  the 
condenser.  The  top  of  the  kettle  and  cover  are  plastered 
with  clay  to  prevent  the  escape  of  camphiu-  vapor  dur- 
ing the  process.  From  the  kettle  the  pipe  turns  and 
runs  horizontally  into  a  wooden  trough  about  eight  feet 
long,  and  tlien  turns  down  and  discharges  into  a  tia 
can  which  catches  any  water  condensing  in  the  pipe.  To 
ch.'irge  the  still  the  coA'er  is  removed  from  the  kettle, 
which  is  then  filled  with  small  limbs  and  leaves  of  the 
camphor  tree.  A  few  quarts  of  water  are  then  added 
to  keep  the  leaves  from  burning  (they  burn  very  easily). 
The  cover  is  then  fitted  on  securely  and  under  the  kettle 
is  plawd  a  small  fire,  and  the  pipe  connected  with  the 
pipe  in  the  trough,  which  is  kept  full  of  cold  water  sup- 
plied through  a  hose.  As  soon  as  the  water  produces  the 
least  steam,  the  camphor  volatilizes,  passing  over  very 
rapidly.  As  it  leaves  the  still  it  follows  along  until  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  portion  of  the  condenser 
where  it  condenses  and  sticks  to  the  inside  of  the  pipe 
in  the  shape  of  fine  crude  camphor.  The  condenser  pipe 
is  slanted  a  little  so  that  any  water  condensed  may  be 
delivered  into  the  can.  Long  before  the  water  reaches 
boiling  point  the  camphor  is  nearly  all  volatilized,  but ' 
the  water  is  allowed  to  form  a  little  steam  that  all  the 
camphor  vapor  may  be  driven  into  the  condenser.  Every 
portion  of  the  still  must  be  securely  sealed  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  vapor. 

To  remove  the  gum  from  the  condenser  pipe  the  pipe 
is  removed  from  the  trough,  stood  upon  end,  and  struck 
sharply  with  a  hammer,  when  the  gum  will  rattle  out  of 
the   lower  end. 

Briefly,  the  following  is  said  to  be  the  process  employed 
in  Japan.  The  roots,  smaller  branches,  etc.,  of  the 
tree  are  cut  into  chips,  which  are  placed,  with  a  little 
water,  in  large  iron  vessels,  surmounted  by  earthen  cap- 
itals, furnished  with  a  lining  of  rice  straw.  A  moderate 
heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  camphor  is  volatilized  by 
steam  and  rises  into  the  capital,  where  it  is  condensed 
upon  the  straw.  In  Formosa  the  camphor  is  prepared 
from  the  wood,  which  is  cut  into  small  chips  from  the 
trees,  by  means  of  a  gouge  with  a  long  handle.  The 
next  operation  is  to  expose  the  wood  to  the  vapor  of 
boiling  water,  and  to  collect  the  camphor  which  vola- 
tilizes with  the  steam.  For  this  purpose  stills  are  con- 
structed, which  are  thus  described  (Pharmacographia): 
A  long  wooden  trough,  frequently  a  hollowed  trunk,  is 
fixed  over  a  furnace  and  protected  by  a  coating  of  clay. 
Water  is  poured  into  it,  and  a  board  perforated  with 
numerous  small  holes  is  luted  over  it.  Above  these 
holes  the  chips  are  placed  and  covered  with  earthen 
pots.  A  fire  having  b^en  lighted  in  the  furnace,  the 
water  becomes  heated,  and  the  steam  passing  through 
the  chips,  carries  with  it  the  camphor,  which  condenses 
in  minute  white  crystals  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pots. 
From  these  it  is  scraped  out  every  few  days,  and  is  then 
very  pure  and  clean.  Other  stills  have  been  described 
^\'here  a  stream  of  water  is  made  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  condensing  apparatus.  After  sublimation  the  cam- 
phor placed  in  vats  having  holes  in  the  bottom,  which  al- 
lows the  yellowish  oil  of  camphor  to  drain  away.  In 
some  places  pressure  is  employed  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  oil. 

Tlie  crude  granular  camphor  is  next  refined  and  pre- 
pared for  the  market,  an  industry  which  obtains  to  some 
considerable  magnitude  in  Philadelphia.  This  process, 
together  with  the  apparatus  employed,  is  quite  fully  de- 
scrilK'd  on  pages  171  and  878  in  Remington's  "Practice 
of  Pharmacy,"  last  edition. 
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macy should  see  that  their  applications  are  filed 
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Jadex  to  Volume  XVII. 

Accompanying  this  number  is  a  comprebeDsire  index  to 
Volume  XVII.  January  10  June,  1897,  inclusive.  This 
half  yearly  volume  contains  a  total  of  772  pages  of  regu- 
lar reading  matter,  exclusive  of  the  large  amount  of  more 
ephermcral  material  presented  in  the  Trade  Department. 
The  volume  embraces  2.^  numbers  of  the  Era  (not  20,  as 
usual),  but  during  the  second  half  ot  the  year  subscrib- 
ers will  receive  27,  thu.s  making  the  usual  year's  total  of 
52.  The  index  serves  well  to  show  the  wide  range  and 
variety  of  subjects  treated  in  these  pages,  and  how 
thoroughly  the  druggist's  manifold  wants  are  appreci- 
ated and  catered  to.  Special  effort  has  been  exerted  to 
make  these  index  titles  indicate  the  general  substance 
of  the  articles  and  i.aragraphs  to  which  they  refer  in  ev- 
ery case  where  the  printed  caption  is  not  sutficieut  to 
serve  thus.  It  is  not  only  an  index  of  headings,  but  of 
subjects,  in  many  instances  a  single  article  furnishing  a 
number  of  index  references.  The  importance  of  such  an 
index  is  apparent,  and  subscribers  are  reminded  to  look 
for  it  in  this  number  and  preserve  it  for  binding  with 
their  copies  of  the  journal. 


Liquors  in  tlie  Pharmacopoeia. 

At  the  recent  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  --imerican 
Medical  Association,  before  the  section  on  Materia  Med- 
ica.  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,  there  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion a  question  which  was  agitated  at  last  year's 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associat'on  at 
Montreal.  It  was  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  ds- 
missing  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  all  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  recognized  as  beverages.  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis, 
the  founder  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  pre- 
cipitated the  discussion  by  reading  a  paper  in  which  he 
argued  that  these  articles  should  not  be  retained  in  this 
official  work.  Wines,  brandies,  whiskies,  etc.,  vary  great- 
ly with  regard  to  strength,  purity,  flavor  and  other  char- 
acteristics, and  U.  S.  P.  tests  are  not  and  cannot  be 
competent  to  decide  upon  their  merits.  These  tests  will 
neither  exclude  the  bad  nor  set  a  standard  for  the  good. 
If  the  therapeutic  effect  sought  is  that  of  the  alcohol 
only,  why  not  use  alcohol  simply,  of  a  strength  easily  at- 
tained as  prescribed.  It  can  be  accurately  diluted  to 
any  strength  desired.  If  virtue  be  attributed  to  anj 
other  constituent  than  alcohol,  the  compound  ethers  for 
instance,  the  argument  has  little  weight,  for  both  quan- 
tity and  character  of  these  are  very  variable  and  the 
V.  S.  P.  can  regulate  neither.  As  nutrients,  the  speaker 
argued  that  a  whole  barrel  of  wine  was  less  valuable 
than  a  single  small  loaf  of  bread.  He  characterized  the 
whole  medical  prescription  of  liquors  as  unscientific,  un- 
progressive,  inexact,  claiming  that  alcohol  could  le  bet- 
ter employed  for  all  the  uses  to  which  wines,  brandies 
and  whiskies  are  now  put,  and  discarding  these  arfeles 
from  the  Pharmacopa'ia  and  from  the  druggist's  shelves 
would  do  much  to  remove  from  the  profession  of  phar- 
macy the  reproach  so  often  cast  upon  it,  that  its  mem- 
bers are  but  dram  sellers. 

There  was  considerable  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  thus  expressed,  but  most  of  it  was  very  trivial, 
none   of  the   reasons  given   in   favor  of  retaining   these 
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■articles  being  such  as  coiilil  not  easily  be  controViTted. 
Medicinal  wines  (so  called)  can  be  made  with  alcohol 
just  as  satisfactorily  as,  even  better  than,  with  wine-; 
whose  composition  no  one  under  the  sun  can  accurate  y 
estimate.  Dr.  Davis'  position  would  seem,  in  all  conim.i  i 
sense,  fully  justified  by  the  facts  Icnown  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  wines  and  liquors  handled  by  t\fe  dru.' 
trade.  They  are  indeed  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
and  no  man  knoweth  whence  they  come  nor  whither  th  y 
go. 

Medicine  can,  possibly,  never  be  an  exact  science,  but 
it  can  get  a  little  nearer  exactness  in  the  direction  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  if  his  suggestions  are  carried 
out  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  fair  fame  of  the  drug- 
gists. No  more  vexatious  and  degrading  government 
and  local  excise  licenses,  no  more  competition  with  the 
corner  saloon. 


Animal  Extracts  with  a  Vengeance. 

To  the  man  up  a  tree  it  seems  that  the  theory  of  dis- 
ease treatment  by  means  of  animal  extracts  bids  fair  to 
afford  a  striking  example  of  science  gone  mad.  We 
have  extracts  of  this,  that  and  the  other  organs  of  the 
body  (taken  from  sheep  and  other  dumb  brutes)  for  the 
cure  of  ailments  of  the  corresponding  organs  in  the  hu- 
man structure.  This  new  science  comes  perilously  near 
to  that  old  and  much  despised  hanger-on  of  homeopathy, 
treatment  by  nosodes.  morbific  products,  a  most  dis- 
gusting therapy.  Brown-Sequard  with  his  rejuvenator  of 
marvelous  etficacy  started  the  scramble,  and  now  all  &t.- 
trying  to  discover  some  new  organ  or  some  new  disease 
to  give  excuse  for  a  new  animal  extract.  We  have  ex- 
tracts of  the  brain,  heart,  and  other  mentionable  and 
unmentionable  constituent  parts  of  the  human  economy, 
but  here's  a  new  one.  a  lung  extract,  though  goodness 
knows  whether  it  is  intended  to  repair  the  damages  from 
the  tubercle  bacillus'  lusty  depredations  or  to  increa-e 
the  shouting  capacity  of  the  brood  of  exploiters  of  th's 
modern  class  of  medicaments.  At  any  rate,  it  is  father- 
ed by  one  Brunert,  who  tells  us  to  take  fresh  lung  tissue, 
shaved  thin  (though  how  and  from  whom  or  what  we  are 
to  take  it  is  mercifully  kept  from  us),  soak  it  awhile 
in  glycerin,  add  some  sterilized  water,  filter  it  through 
linen  (linen,  mind  you),  sterilize  it  and  '"pass  it  through 
a  Chamberlain  (?)  bougie  and  glass  tube  into  the  ball  in 
which  it  is  kept  ready  for  use,"  and  there  you  are.  Has 
this  "eminent  scientist"  ever  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  extract  of  brain? 


A  Sample  Tariff  Argument. 

The  Pacific  Medical  Journal  has  been  disseminating 
the  following  information: 

"It  is  reported  that  certain  manufacturers  are  making 
an  attempt  to  have  a  duty  put  on  quinine.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  about  50  cents  per  ounce.  Before  the  duty 
was  removed  it  sold  for  $4  to  $5  per  ounce.  We  hop  ■ 
that  every  medical  journal  in  the  country  will  instruct 
the  Representatives  for  their  district  to  retain  it  on 
the  free  list.  Quinine  has  become  almost  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  American  people.  It  would  be  rank  in- 
justice to  again  place  a  duty  upon  it." 

The  drug  trade  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  quinine  at  50 
cents  an  ounce.  This  may  be  done  on  small  lots,  but 
<juantity  prices  are  below  20  cents.  But  the  argument 
that  a  duty  ever  has  influenced  or  would  materially  affect 
the  retail  price  of  this  article  has  repeatedly  been  shown 
to  be  fallacious.  When  quinine  was  four  or  five  dollars 
an  ounce  this  price  was  due,  not  to  any  duty,  but  to  lim- 
ited production.  The  cultivation  of  cinchona  bark  dur- 
ing twenty  years  back  has  progressively  lowered  the 
price  of  the  alkaloid,  and  this  too  despite  the  fact  that 
the  duty  assessed  has  several  times  been  increased.  The 
proposed  small  duty  is  asked  as  a  protection  to  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer;  it  would  little  affect  the  consumer 
jvho  purchases  a  dozen  powders  or  pills. 


Ra/n'j*  H'  ru. 

Department  Stores. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  fairly  well  rep- 
resents the  attitude  of  the  department  store  toward  those 
who  object  to  its  existence  and  its  methods,  and  truly  no 
very  satisfactory  answer  is  forthcoming.  Legislating 
against  it  has  been  tried,  but  it  doesn't  work,  and  prob- 
ably cannot  be  made  to  work,  for  the  department  store 
has  a  legal  right  to  life.  The  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  till  the  disputants  are  black  in  the 
face,  and  still  the  greatest  trade  evil  of  the  day  is  hale 
and  hearty.  It  would  seem,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
that  the  only  solution  is  to  effect  the  reform  as  all  great 
reforms  are  brought  about,  by  the  force  of  public  senti- 
ment. This  requires  a  campaign  of  information,  of  edu- 
cation. 

.  We  cannot  drive  out  the  department  stores  by  abusing 
them,  we  cannot  get  legislation  to  stop  them,  we  must 
tell  the  people  what  they  are  and  what  they  do,  and  the 
evil  effect  they  have  on  every  business.  .\nd  perhaps- 
we  must  copy  some  of  their  good  traits,  for  they  possess 
such.  Such  a  campaign  is.  under  way  in  Canada,  some 
200  papers  being  reported  as  having  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion. 
Here  is  one  of  the  good  traits  alluded  to  above: 
"The  credit  system  has  ruined  many  a  shop  keepe.', 
and  the  fact  that  they  deal  for  cash  is  one  of  the  un- 
deniable features  the  defenders  of  department  stores  are 
able  to  urge  in  their  favor.  .  .  .One  way  of  contend- 
ing against  the  department  store  is  for  the  smaller  re- 
tailer to  adopt  their  methods  of  "system,  economy,  cash- 
buying  and  cash-selling,  care  and  taste.'  But  let  them 
avoid  humbugging  their  customers  with  cheap  pretenses 
and  false  bargains,  for  these  are  among  the  weak  points 
of  the  department  stores,  and  such  weaknesses  cannot 
last." 

One  of  the  papers  describes  the  frauds  and  tricks  prac- 
ticed by  the  department  stores. 

Spools  of  silk:  The  wood  bulging  in  the  center.  There 
is  hardly  any  silk  on  them.  Garden  and  flower  seeis: 
Packed  specially  for  the  department  stores.  "Marked 
down"  to  twenty-five  cents,  the  package  contains  only  as 
much  as  could  be  bought  for  twelve  cents  at  a  small 
store.  Seidlitz  powders:  Made  of  alum  and  other  in- 
gredients not  used  in  real  Seidlitz  powders.  Citrate  of 
magnesia,  offered  at  a  bargain  for  40  cents  a  pound.  Com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  white  sugar,  will  not  fizz,  and  is 
worth  about  5  cents  a  pound.  Blood  purifier,  sold  for  35 
cents  a  bottle:  worth  5  cents  a  gallon.  Berlin  wool:  16 
skeins  weigh  only  12  ounces,  instead  of  a  pound.  Wall 
paper,  "worth  |1  the  piece":  Found  to  be  out-of-date 
paper  that  never  sold  for  more  than  50  cents  at  the  regu- 
lar dealers.  "Our  special  gold  watches,  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  S39.40":  Regular  jewelers  never  charged  more 
than  §31.50  for  them.  Tea,  sold  for  25  cents  a  pound, 
advertised  as  "worth  40  cents":  Can  be  had  at  any  re- 
tailer's for  10  or  12  cents,  if  he  keeps  such  poor  stuff 
in  stock.  "Forty-two-inch  diagonal  twill  serge,  regular 
price  2.5  cents.  Friday.  15  cents":  Sold  for  10  cents  in 
a  straight  dry  goods  store. 

Now.  suppose  our  own  papers  should  tell  the  people 
of  all  such  practices  (if  found  true),  would  it  not  eventu- 
ally and  not  far  in  the  future,  have  the  desired  effect? 
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From  The  Shoulder. 

There  was  so  niiicli  hard  horse  seuse  in  a  paper  road 
by  C.  E.  Corcoran  at  the  recent  meeting  of  tl'.e  Missouri 
Pharmaceutical  Association  that  it  sliould  liave  as  wide- 
spread circulation  as  possible.  The  paragraphs  are  terse, 
crisp  and  to  the  point.  The  writer  evidently  goes  on  the 
principle  of  hitting  a  head  when  he  sees  it,  and  has  a 
faculty  for  getting  at  the  real  root  of  things.  No  apology 
is  necessary  for  emphasizing  his  remarks  by  selecting 
and  publishing  some  of  the  best  of  them  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Cutting  of  prices  in  smaller  towns  and  cities  can  be 
avoided  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  druggists;  but  the 
way  to  hinder  it  in  large  cities  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
The  concentration  of  business  in  'large  business  con- 
cerns in  the  downtown  parts  of  the  large  cities  is  caused 
mainly  by  rapid  transit  ami  elevators. 

The  selling  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  at  almost  cost 
is  caused  chiefly  by  the  insane  desire  to  sell  cheaper 
than  the  other  fellow.  This  also  causes  manufacturers 
and  large  dealers  to  employ  their  employes  at  starvation 
wages. 

The  patent  medicine  maker  can  protect  the  retailer 
against  the  cutter,  if  he  will.  If  he  does  not,  he  should 
not  complain  at  substitution. 

The  makers  of  semi-proprietaries  can  afford  to  sell  us 
their  goods  in  bulk  at  less  than  half  the  price  they  do 
now,  and  unless  they  conclude  to  do  so,  they  should  not 
complain  at  imitation  and  substitution.  .\s  it  is  now, 
when  we  fill  prescriptions  for  people,  out  of  their  four, 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  or  sixteen-ounce  bottles,  we 
are  robbing  our  patrons,  and  filling  the  pockets  of  said 
semi-proprietary  makers  with  ill-earned  money. 

Physicians  should  not  prescribe  semi-proprietaries,  un- 
less the  makers  of  them  consent  to  furnish  them  in  bulk 
to  the  retailers  at  reasonable  prices. 

If  the  physicians  carry  around  with  them  granule-, 
tablet  triturates,  etc.,  and  dispense  them  to  their  pa- 
tients, they  should  not  complain  about  "counter-pre.-criii- 
ing." 

What  with  the  semi-proprietaries  and  the  physicians 
who  prescribe  them,  the  druggist  seems  to  be  "betwe  'n 
the  devil  and   the  deep  sea." 

I  think  that  the  druggists  are  not  so  dishonest  as  some 
pharmaceutical  and  medical  journals,  doctors  and  seml- 
proprietary  makers  would  fain  make  them  out  to  be. 

Cannot  something  be  done  to  induce  wholesale  and  re- 
tail druggists  to  retrain  from  handling  certain  disrepu- 
table goods? 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
might  as  well  throw  up  the  sponge  and  quit  business,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  is  full  of  unregistered 
proprietors  and  clerks,  doing  business  right  along.  The 
law  is  such  that  the  board  cannot  prevent  it. 

We  Should  Guard  Against  Getting  into  the  Drug  RuL 
We  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  the  drug  bus- 
iness. We  have  a  right,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  be  gen- 
erally intelligent  upon  all  subjects.  The  druggist  pis- 
sessed  of  general  knowledge,  will  be  the  best  and  most 
successful  one. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  radically  positive  in  this  life, 
liecause  we  find  to-day  that  in  believing  what  we  did 
yesterday,  we  were  mistaken. 

Our  governmental  principles  and  social  laws  are  such 
that  the  druggist  can  be  a  man  among  men,  and  such  he 
should  be. 

If  the  druggists  would  learn  to  be  Ijotter  friends  to  one 
another,  more  intimate  with,  more  kind  to  and  less  sus- 
picious of  each  other,  they  would  be  much  happier,  have 
fewer  troubles,  and  be  more  successful  than  they  are 
We  should  always  remember  that  other  people  ve-y 
often  do  not  see  things  as  we  do,  and  should  govern  our- 
selves accordingly. 
No  one  has  a  better  chance  to  exert  an  influence  for 


great  good  in  his  community  than  the  druggist.  His 
opportunities  in  that  direction  are  manifold.  It  is  his 
duty  to  remind  himself  of  this  fact  very  often. 

The  golden  rule  is  a  good  one  for  the  druggist  as  well 
as  for  every  one  else. 

Physicians,  when  they  prescribe  teaspoonful  or  drop 
doses,  should  instruct  their  patients  to  provide  them- 
selves with  graduated  medicine  glasses  and  dropping 
tubes,  otherwise  the  patient  is  liable  to  get  from  one-half 
to  two  drachms  at  a  dose.  We  druggists  should  often 
remind  the  doctors  of  this  fact. 

Will  some  one  give  us  a  good  and  valid  reason  why 
we  should  furnish  doctors  with  prescription  blanks? 

Let  the  druggist  so  live  that  when  his  task  is  done,  he 
can  lie  down  to  that  last  long  rest,  feeling  that  he  has 
done  his  duty  well,  and  without  any  fear  as  to  what  may 
be  beyond   the  grave. 


"Drumming  up  Business  for  You." 

To  stimulate  our  advertisers  to  put  forward  their  best 
efforts  and  to  encourage  the  drug  buyers  with  liberal 
propositions,  we  have,  as  explained  on  advertising  page 
19,  agreed  to  refund  our  charge  to  the  advertiser  who 
secures  the  largest  number  of  replies  from  his  advertise- 
ments in  the  Era  during  July  and  .August! 

We  hope  that  our  friends  and  subscril)ers  will  co-oper- 
ate with  us  to  make  this  competition  a  success,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  stimulate  business,  and  if  we  all  make 
a  determined  effort  for  more  business  it  is  sure  to  bring 
better  business  in  the  drug  line. 

Please  remember  that  in  writing  to  an  advertiser  you 
should  always  mention  the  Era,  in  order  that  he  may 
give  proper  credit  to  your  inquiry. 


"That  scheme  of  the  Era's  to  pull  out  good  advertising 
offers  for  the  retail  druggists  is  a  good  thing  and  I  shall 
keep  pushing  it  along." 


The  Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Association  did  a  good 
thing  the  other  day  in  olBcially  adopting  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures.  The  resolutions  covering 
this  action  were  presented  last  week  in  our  news  report 
of  the  meeting.  This  action  is  the  more  significant  in 
that  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  as- 
sociation's president,  expressed  in  his  annual  address. 
He  asserted  that  'it  was  in  the  interest  of  simplicity  to 
retain  the  old,  cumbersome  apothecaries'  system,  a  most 
remarkable  plea  indeed,  for  what  system  is  simpler  than 
the  metric,  and  what  more  irregular  and  illogical  than 
the  apothecaries'?  The  charge  that  the  metric  system  is 
un-American  is  even  more  ridiculous.  This  system  has  no 
nationality,  but  is  the  chosen  language  for  the  expres- 
sion of  weight  and  measure  by  scientists  of  the  entire 
world.  It  is  its  simplicity  and  general  applicability 
which  constitute  its  chief  recommendations.  We  hope 
the  example  set  by  Missouri  will  be  generally  followed. 

SURGICAL  ANTISEPTIC.-A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  calomel  and  iodoform  has  been  found  to  be  an 
excellent  surgical  antiseptic. 
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^ottcsjJDtidence. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  communications  from  our  read- 
ers on  topics  ot  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  brielly  as  possible.  Each  article  mutt 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  published  It 
BO  requested. 


Reprints  of  Substitution  Articles. 

.Icrsf.T  City,  X.  J..  .Tiino  21,  1897. 

To  the  Editor:  I  iim  very  much  pleased  witli  the  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  Era  on  the  Snlistilution  (Ques- 
tion. They  seem  to  meet  my  vi<>WK  completely,  hut,  of 
course,  through  a  trade  journal  they  do  not  reach  thi' 
puhlio  at  Iart:e.  where  they  would  do  nineh  flood  in  ed- 
ucating the  people  up  to  the  truth  of  this  great  buga- 
boo— Substitution — that  is  being  so  much  flaunted  before 
their  eyes  by  the  adv<'rtisers  of  nostrums. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  why  the  most  ap- 
propriate of  these  could  not  be  printed  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  furnished  to  the  druggists  at  a  moderate  cost 
with  their  imprint  on.  to  be  used  by  them  either  as 
circulars  or  as  counter  wrappers,  thus  giving  them  a 
chance  to  do  the  most  good.     Yours  resfiectfullv. 

JA.MES  FOULKE. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  carry  out  our  correspondent's 
suggestion  and  furnish  reprints  of  any  article  desired  at 
the  actual  cost  of  production. — [Ed.] 


Reply  to  Mr.  M''yer. 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  June  23,  1897. 
To  the  Editor. 

In  one  of  the  May  issues  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era 
I  saw  an  article  written  by  C.  F.  G.  Meyer  against  tlie 
substituting  of  proprietary  medicines  by  the  retail  drug 
trade. 

He  seems  to  think  it  wrong  for  a  druggist  to  try  to 
sell  an  article  of  his  own  production. 

Why  should  it  be?  Every  one  has  to  get  a  start  and 
I  do  not  think  it  any  greater  sin  for  the  druggist  to  buck 
the  manufacturers  of  patents  who  allow  their  medicines 
to  be  sold  at  cut  rates  than  for  one  wholesaler  to  try  to 
get  the  trade  from  another  in  the  same  line. 

As  regards  quackery,  where  did  the  formulas  for  the 
majority  of  patents  come  from — the  fertile  brain  of  some 
eminent  physician  or  from  some  old  lady  or  gentleman 
who,  with  a  most  knowing  look  and  in  confidence,  will 
tell  you  that  it's  the  best  thing  you  ever  saw  for  (what- 
ever it  may  be).  As  far  as  the  responsibility  is  concerned, 
I  hold  that  the  average  druggist  is  as  capable  of  assum- 
ing it  and  putting  a  remedy  on  the  market  with  his  rec- 
ommendation as  almost  any  manufacturer  of  patents. 

Some  of  them  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  and 
they  hardly   know  aloes   from  ammonia. 

Yet  according  to  Mr.  Meyer  they  are  responsible.  I  am 
a  disinterested  party  in  this  matter,  as  I  do  not  manu- 
facture any  substitute  and  there  is  no  cutting  done  here. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  the  manufacturer  to  stop  cutting 
if  he  wants  to  apply  it,  that  will  insure  him  the  efforts  of 
the  drug  trade. 

I  question,  however,  their  sincerity  in  desiring  to  stop 
it,  as  having  a  remedy  sold  by  large  department  stores 
acts  as  a  two-edged  knife  in  this  way.  they  buy  heary 
and  it's  an  ad.  in  the  bargain.  Respectfully. 

F.  S.  HOPKINS. 


American  Drug  Preparations  In   France. 

Inquiries  having  been  made  at  this  Consulate  (U.  S. 
Consulate  at  Limoges')  by  some  of  the  leading  druggists 
of  central  France  concerning  certain  American  prepara- 
tions of  drugs,  a  few  samples  were  shov\-u  to  them,  and 
they  expressed  themselves  satisfied  and  well  pleased  with 
what  they  termed  "a  triumph  of  American  progress."  It 
seemed  to  these  gentlemen  that  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  these  goods 
from  the  United   States  presents  itself. 

Medical  science  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
France,  and  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  greater  savants 
in  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  than 
some  of  the  French  physicians  and  pharmacists;  but 
outside  of  Paris,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
towns,  there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  made  in  the 
preparation  of  remedies.  Quinine  and  similar  powders 
are  given  in  old-fashioned  capsules  made  by  hand;  these 
are  larger  than  an  .\mcrican  cent,  and  are  difficult  for 


children  and  certain  invalids  to  swallow;  besides,  the 
process  of  making  them  is  long  and  tedious,  and  the 
dose  is  not  regular,  because  every  capsule  is  not  weighed 
in  the  course  of  its  preparation. 

Many  of  the  new  remedies,  although  they  are  well 
known  and  appreciated  by  physicians,  fail  to  become 
popular  because  ot  the  diUiculty  in  prejiaring  them.  The 
provincial  druggists  are  often  unable  to  juocure  these 
drugs  except  in  a  crude  or  unprepared  state.  The 
Fn-mh  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  liquid  poisons  are  ex- 
leediiigly  strict,  and  the  danger  of  taking  an  overdose 
I'revents  many  persons  from  using  these  remedies  unless 
prescril)ed  by  a  doctor.  No  physician  can  prei)are  his 
nwu  prescriptions  if  there  is  a  pharmacy  in  the  town.  A 
pharmacist  must  hold  a  diploma  from  a  Government 
facult.v  in  order  to  make  up  prescriptions.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  made  in  communes  having  no  drug  store 
within  ft  radius  of  C  kilometers  (about  four  miles)  ot  the 
patient's  residence.  As  the  number  of  houses  outside 
this  regulated  distance  is  very  large,  it  is  often  embar- 
rassing to  the  ph.vsician,  and  the  delay  in  going  so  far  is 
frequently  dangerous  to  the  invalid.  To  obviate  this 
delay,  the  ph.vsician  carries  a  few  drugs  in  general  use 
with  him,  but  owing  to  their  volume  and  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  them  conveniently  in  a  portable  case,  the 
doctor  frequently  lacks  the  medicine  required  to  relieve 
the  patient. 

To  aid  this  class  of  physicians  and  invalids  and  to 
see  what  could  be  done,  samples  of  American  compressed 
tablets  have  been  shown  to  a  few  druggists  and  doctors, 
who  immediately  conceded  that  these  preparations  were 
put  up  in  the  most  compact  and  convenient  manner  pos- 
sible, and  that  such  goods  were  much  needed  in  France, 
because  r.  larger  variety  of  remedies  could  lie  carried 
and  no  time  would  be  lost  in  making  up  prescriptions 
nor  would  there  be  any  risk  of  overdosing. 

The  following  list  of  drugs  are  those  most  usually  pre-- 
scribed  in  this  country:  Sulphate  ot  quinine,  opium,  nux 
vomica,  Dover's  powder,  lithia,  chlorate  of  potash,  bro- 
mide of  potash,  bromide  of  sodium,  salicylate  of  soda, 
fodide  of  potash,  and  others  that  enter  into  the  daily  use 
of  a  physician  having  a  general  practice.  Rectal  and 
vaginal  suppositories  of  nearly  every  description  are  also 
much  employed. 

The  drought  of  1893  lessened  the  number  of  cattle  all 
over  Europe,  and  since  then,  sugar  of  milk  is  very  high 
in  price.  This  commodity  could  be  advantageously  ex- 
ported  to  France. 

A  certain  quantity  of  proprietary  medicines  might  find 
a  read.v  sale  if  put  ujion  the  market  in  a  wise  manner, 
but  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  lormulas 
printed  on  every  bottle.  Such  common  preparations  as 
seidlitz  powders  and  citrate  of  magnesia,  and  heavy 
drugs  like  glycerin,  borax,  potash,  cod  liver  oil,  borate  of 
soda,  caustic  soda,  and  alkalies  are  used  in  large  quan- 
tities in  this  country. 

Mineral  paint,  adapted  for  iron  work,  is  largely  used. 

The  French  druggists  have  been  deterred  from  using 
American  drug  preparations  because  the  weights  and 
measures  employed  b.v  the  exporters  from  the  United 
States  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  use  in  France;  the 
decimal  system  is  the  oniy  one  known  here — grains, 
drachms,  and  ounces  are  unknown  quantities  to  the 
lait.v,  and  the  profession  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
translate  the  weights  into  grams  and  milligrams,  so 
as  to  find  out  what  doses  to  give.  The  French  admit 
that  the  manner  of  putting  up  drugs  in  the  United 
States  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  but 
the  system  of  foreign  weights,  measures,  and  currency 
forms  a  barrier  to  their  introduction  into  this  Republic. 

.\11  drugs  should  be  put  in  neat,  but  not  too  large, 
packages;  the  matter  of  color  and  taste  are  important 
items  to  take  into  consideration,  because  the  masses  are 
not  accustomed  to  taking  medicine  without  a  doctor's 
prescription,  as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  a  general  depot  of  American  drug  preparations 
were  established  in  Paris  where  the  articles  could  be 
seen  and  examined,  it  would  greatly  aia  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  goods. 

A  large  wholesale  druggist  remarked  to  the  writer  re- 
cently that  "the  only  thing  lacking  to  make  the  enter- 
prise successful  was  the  initial  step  to  bring  American 
drug  preparations  into  the  European  markets." — Walter 
T.    Griffin,   in   U.   S.    Consular   Report. 
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ANNOUSCEAtENT. 

The  lectures  of  the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  will  be- 
gin with  the  first  issue  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  in 
September.  In  conducting  the  recitations,  the  questions 
will  be  sent  out  each  week  in  the  order  of  the  matricula- 
tions, so  that  those  who  stand  earliest  on  the  record 
will  be  the  first  to  receive  their  recitation  blanks.  This 
will  give  to  such  students  the  advantage  of  a  longer 
time  in  which  to  prepare  their  recitations  before  receiving 
the   next   lecture. 

For  these  reasons  intending  students  should  take  out 
their  matriculation  cards  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to 
have  all  tlie  preliminar.v  blanks  at  hand  and  to  be  ready 
to  begin  work  promptly  with  the  api)carance  of  the  first 
lecture. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

It  is  not  advised  or  intended  that  the  student  should 
provide  himself  with  an  exiiensive  list  at  the  beginning 
of  his  course  of  study.  Books  had  better  tie  purchased 
as  needed,  and  as  the  student  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  his  work. 

The  list  of  bonks  given  in  the  prosiiectus  Is  merely  to 


aid  the  stmlent  in  making  a  choice.  Should  he  find  it 
difficult  to  decide  the  question  for  himself,  the  publish- 
ers of  the  course  will  be  glad  to  aid  him  in  making  such 
a  selection  as  will  best  serve  his  needs  at  the  smallest 
exoense. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

The  piil)lishers  of  the  Era  Course  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer questious  addressed  to  them  upon  all  matters  about 
which  intending  matriculants  may  find  themselves  in 
doubt. 

KEBPINO  UP  WITH  THE  LECTURES. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  success  in 
pursuing  this  or  any  similar  course  of  study  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  regular  exercises.  A  prime  advantage  of 
such  a  course  over  self  directed  study  is  in  the  system 
and  regularity  which  it  enables  the  student  to  bring  to 
hi.s  work.  Much  of  this  advantage  will  be  lost  by  the 
frequent  skipping  of  lectures  or  reeitalions. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  student  may  unavoidably  be 
compelled  to  make  a  break  in  his  studies.  In  such  a  case 
the  question  may  arise  whether  he  should  continue  with 
the  advanced  work,  or  first  make  up  the  lectures  in  ar- 
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rears.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  dopfiid  some- 
what upon  the  particular  circumstances.  Where  the 
subject  is  so  connected  that  a  linowlcdge  of  what  has 
preceded  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  to 
follow  it  is,  of  course,  necessarj-  to  first  make  up  the 
preliminary  work.  Generally,  however,  the  student  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  prepare  the  later  lectures  first 
and  then  bestow  any  remaining  time  ho  may  have  upon 
making  up  arrearages. 

FORM  LOCAL  CLASSES. 

In  localities  where  two  or  more  students  take  the 
work,  thoy  would  find  it  very  advantageous  to  form 
themselves  into  classes  to  meet  regularly  for  the  study 
of  the  lectures  and  to  hold  their  own  quizzes  and  ex- 
aminations. In  this  way  enthusiasm  is  sustained  and  a 
more  thorough  mastery  of  the  work  accomplished. 


FOREIGN  RATES.— In  reply  to  numerous  inquirie* 
we  would  state  that  the  Era  Course  will  be  fuund 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  in  Eng- 
land and  other  foreign  countries.  The  cost  (increased 
because  of  the  greater  postage)  to  such  students  will  be: 

One  year's  subscription  to  Era $4.00 

Class  fees  (two  terms)   one  year 6.00 

.Making  a  total  of  $10  per  year  for  the  full    course. 

REQUIRE.MENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION.— The 
only  reqnirfinents  are  that  each  student  shall  le  .1 
subscriber  to  the  Era  in  his  own  name  and  his  sub- 
scription paid  in  advance  for  one  year;  in  addition  to 
this  there  is  a  tuition  fee  of  .f4.00  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance.  This  makes  a  total  e.\pense  of  only  $1.00 
for  forty  we<"ks  of  systematic  instruction,  including 
quizzes  and  examinations  by  mail.  The  price  is  so  low 
that  our  friends  will  please  not  ask  us  to  make  any  ei- 
(eptions  to  these  re(|uireraents  or  terms. 


Secretaries  of  Boards  Indorse  the  Course. 

I.  A.  Keitli,  Lake  rn-ston.  S.  D.,  secretary  of  the 
South  Dakota  Board  of  I'harmacy,  has  carefully  exam- 
ined the  prospectus  and  outline  of  curriculum  of  the  Era 
Course  in  Pharmacy,  and  lie  writes  that  he  is  "con- 
vinced it  will  be  of  lasting  and  permanent  benefit  to  all 
who  pursue  it.  The  expense  is  so  nominal  that  no  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  can  afford  to  let  it  pass  with- 
out taking  it  in;  especially  is  this  true  of  practical  men, 
clerks,  or  proprietors,  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a 
college  course  in  pharmacy.  I  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasing  anticipation  to  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
course." 

*    *    *    « 

H.  F.  Pfost,  Jackson,  W.  Va..  secretary  nf  the  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Pharmacy:  "I  heartily  commend  the 
Era  Course  in  Pharmacy.  In  fact,  I  have  always  fav- 
ored any  and  all  things  that  had  for  their  object  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  profession.  The  course  will  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  any  druggist,  and  especially  to  those 
assistants  in  stores  who  are  unable  to  attend  college." 
«    *    « 

H.  M.  Bishop.  New  Haven,  Conn. — I  have  carefully 
examined  the  Prospectus  of  the  Era  Course  in  Phar- 
macy, and  I  think  it  an  excellent  one.  The  price  brings 
it  within  the  reach  of  all.  and  to  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  an  examination  before  a  board  of  pharmacy, 
it  would  seem  to  be  almost  indispensable.  It  must  also, 
as  you  say.  be  of  much  practical  importance  to  those  who 
are  already  proprietors.  I  wish  you  success,  and  shall 
take  pleasure  in  advising  such  course. 
*    *    * 

W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon,  N.  D.— I  have  carefully  exam- 
ined the  outline  of  the  proposed  "Era  (bourse."  I  am  of 
the    opinion    that    this   course   of   instruction    affords   a 


means  by  which  all  can,  if  so  disposed,  acquire  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  I  heartily 
recommend  this  course  to  all  students  whether  they  in- 
tend to  take  a  college-  course  or  not. 

*  *    * 

B.  L.  Lynch,  Phar.  I)..  M.  !>..  Washington,  D.  C— 
I  heartily  indorse  the  proposed  Era  Course  in  Phar- 
macy. Many  prospective  applicants  for  examination  be- 
fore the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Pharmacy  have 
come  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  furnish  them  with 
a  list  of  text  books,  the  study  of  which  might  make 
them  reasonably  certain  of  passing  the  examination.  The 
Era  Course  would  undoubtedly  be  just  the  thing,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pharmacist  to 
furnish  his  store  library  with  the  lectures,  if  he  is  at 
all  interested  in  the  apprentice  whom  he  employs  at  phe- 
nomenally low  wages,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  teach- 
ing him  the  drug  business. 

*  *     * 

E.  B.  Heimstreet,  Janesville,  Wis. — I  am  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  move  of  yours,  and  think  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  not  only  to  many  of  the  young  men  who 
are  preparing  for  their  examination,  but  we,  the  older 
pliarniacists,  can  gatlier  a  good  deal  of  information.  I 
trust  you  will  meet  with  success  in  this  project. 

Opinion  of  A  Pit.  A.  President. 

J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal,  Canada. — Your  plan  is  excel- 
lent, and  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression,  "will  fill  a  long- 
felt  want."  I  have  been  carrying  out  a  similar  scheme 
for  the  last  year  in  connection  with  our  journal,  and  I 
believe  it  has  been  of  value  as  very  many  clerks  who 
could  not  attend  lectures  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 
Your  paper  being  a  weekly  can  of  course  go  into  it  more 
extensively  and  thoroughly,  and  with  Prof.  Beal  in 
charge  of  the  work  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success. 


CURIOSITIES   OF   THE   CALENDAR.— Even  our 

erratic  friend  the  calendar  has  a  few  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  are  as  firm  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  One  is  that  no  century  can  begin  on  a  Wed- 
nesday. Friday  or  Sunday.  Another  is  that  October 
commences  always  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  Janu- 
ary, April  on  the  same  day  as  July,  and  December  on  the 
same  day  as  September.  February,  March  and  Novem- 
ber also  begin  on  the  same  day.  June  and  August  alone 
do  not  consent  to  be  matched  in  this  manner.  These  rules 
do  not  hold  good  in  leap  years.  The  ordinary  year  al- 
ways begins  and  ends  on  the  same  day  of  the  week.  And 
those  who  are  of  a  frugal  mind  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  calendar  repeats  itself  every  twenty-eight  years; 
so  that  if  any  one  preserves  the  calendar  of  1896,  he  will 
be  able  to  use  it  again  in  the  year  of  grace  1924.— Scot- 
tish Typographical  Circular. 

A  writer  in  the  Louisville  Journal  has  discovered  that 
the  more  enterprising  soda  fountain  druggist  now  has  a 
regular  saloon  license  and  employs  a  competent  bar- 
keeper. This  is  commended  from  the  Kentucky  point  of 
view  as  follows: 

"To  the  uninitiated  this  custom  seems  a  little  broad, 
but  upon  second  thought  commends  itself,  as  the  drug 
stores  do  not  supply  places  for  continuous  drinking.    The 


proprietors  are  there  to  give  you  what  you  want  for 
medicinal  or  thirst-quenching  purposes,  and  then  they  ex- 
pect you  to  leave  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wink  or  to  ask  for  cold  tea  or  use  any 
of  the  many  other  subtle  phrases  which  are  known  to 
men  and  their  friend  behind  the  counter,  for  the  drug 
stores  that  have  licenses  are  privileged  to  sell  anything 
that  the  thirst  or  longing  of  man  requires  without  deceit 
of  any  kind." 


A  Receipt  for  Scornful  Beauty. 

Here  is  a  formula  taken  out  of  an  old  Scotch  private 
receipt    book    (John   Phillips.    Dundee,    Scotland,   1805), 
and  sent  in  by  H.  L.  Scherb,  Los  .\ngeles,  Cal.: 
Lover- 
Doctor,    whose   medicines  can    erase 
The  lurking  seeds  of  eacli  disease. 
From  fair  Lucinda  can  your  art 
Purge  too  of  cruelty  her  heart? 
Doctor- 
Take    tirst   of   complaisance 
Tlie  genuine  sort  we  import  from  France, 

One  ounce,  of  correspondence  four, 
And   lovers*   vows   as   many   more; 

Six  drachms  of  friendship  is  enough. 
Dissolved  in  well  feigned  tears,   quant,   suff. 

To  these  you  need   not   add  above 
Two.  or.  at  most,  three  grains  of  love; 

A   drug  we  seldom   now   prescribe. 
With    which   assurance   mix   ad    lib. 

In  sweet,  good  nature  these  infuse. 
And  when  occasion  others,   use. 
lint  if  the  piquant  humor  yet 
Remains — you  must  the  dose  repeat. 
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THE  BUBONIC  PLAQUE.* 

BY  VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAX. 

Professor  of  Hygieue  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
I  will  now  consider  some  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  septicemia,  or 
form  of  blood-poisoning.  As  has  been  stated,  the  ba- 
cillus is  found  in  the  blood  and  in  all  the  organs.  It  is 
customar.v  to  describe  the  disease  under  two  forms.  The 
milder  epidemics  are  known  under  the  name  of  pestis 
minor.  In  this  form  the  glands  of  the  groins  and  arm- 
pits swell  and  either  suppurate  or  undergo  resolution. 
There  is  moderate  fever,  although  in  exceptional  cases 
the  temperature  may  reach  104°  F.  The  disease  usually 
continues  fn.m  ten  to  twenl.v  days,  and  may  last  for 
from  four  to  eight  weeks.  Pestis  minor  sometimes  pre- 
cedes and  at  other  times  follows  the  more  severe  forms 
of  the  disease.  The  former  was  the  case  in  the  epi- 
demics in  Mesopotamia  in  1873  to  1878.  and  in  Astra- 
khan in  1878. 

Kodere.  as  quoted  by  Cautline.  makes  the  following 
statement  concerning  pestis  minor:  "In  the  Levant  and 
in  the  Marseilles  epidemics  of  1S20.  cases  were  to  be 
seen  which  were  not  ushered  in  by  any  alarming  symp- 
toms, and  where  the  natural  functions  were  undisturbed, 
and  where  buboes  and  carbuncles  api^ared  without 
fever,  or  only  with  slight  fever,  or  the  buboes  went  on 
to  a  healthy  suppuration  more  or  less  prompt,  or  even 
disappeared  and  weut  on  to  resolution  without  the  help 
of  art.  without  an.v  inconvenience,  and  with  a  perfect 
integrity  of  all  the  functions.  This  state  is  compara- 
ble to  benign  smallpox,  during  which  children  play  to- 
gether and  walk  in  the  streets  without  any  precautions, 
no  care  being  taken  of  their  treatment,  and  yet  termi- 
nating favorably.  It  is  the  benign  plague  of  authors, 
which  is  observed  when  the  disease  commences  and 
k  when  it  is  at  its  end,  though  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the  mid- 
l«^  die  period,  which  is  entirely  devastating,  but  it  is  not 
Fn,  less  plague,  and  it  no  less  merits  the  attention  of  phy- 

I  sicians  and  magistrates." 
/  In  pestis  major  there  is  a  prodromal  stage,  accompa- 
nied by  aching  in  the  limbs,  shivering  and  a  high  degree 
of  nervousness.  The  patient  seems  to  be  unable  to 
quickly  comprehend  questions.  There  is  a  staggering 
gait  similar  to  that  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  There  is 
intense  headache,  with  thirst  and  great  pain  in  the 
epigastrium.  The  eyes  become  red:  the  tongue  dry, 
swollen,  fissured,  and  sometimes  black,  and  at  other 
times  covered  with  a  thick  white  coat.  Coma  may  set 
in  and  death  result  before  there  is  any  marked  eleva- 
tion of  temjierature.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  tem- 
perature may  reach  107°  F.  during  the  twenty-four 
hours   preceding  death. 

In  cases  less  rapidly  fatal  there  are  glandular  swell- 
ings. These  occur  in  the  groin  in  about  50  per  cent,  of 
cases,  in  the  armpits  in  about  35  per  cent.,  and  less 
frequently  in  the  neck  and  other  localities.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  the  graver  form  of  the  disease  is  the  occur- 
rence of  stablike  pains  in  various  portions  of  the  body. 
This  symptom  gives  rise  to  the  superstition  among  the 
ignorant  that  the  victim  is  wounded  by  invisible  arrows 
shot  from  the  bow  of  some  demon.  Suppuration  of  the 
buboes  with  free  discharge  has  been  regarded  as  a  fav- 
orable symptom.  The  skin  is  sometimes  covered  with 
livid  petechi.ne.  which  become  very  dark  after  death. 
This  condition  gave  rise  to  the  term  black  death,  which 
has  been  applied  to  certain  epidemics.  Large  carbun- 
cles may  form  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  these 
are  regarded  as  a  very  unfavorable  sign. 

A  highly  fatal  form  of  the  disease  is  accompanied  by 
hemorrhages  from  the  lungs.  This  was  a  noticeable 
feature  of  the  pandemic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it 
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was  also  observed  in  the  recent  outbreak  along  the 
Volga.  Such  hemorrhages  indicate  a  grave  form  of 
intoxication,  and  have  been  observed  in  the  severer 
forms  of  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small- 
pox. 

The  virulent  form  of  the  plague  is  often  very  rapid  in 
its  action,  sometimes  destroying  life  in  a  few  hours,  but 
the  majority  of  fatal  cases  terminate  about  the  fifth 
day.  During  an  epidemic  at  Bagdad  it  was  said  that 
those  who  lived  until  the  seventh  day  were  safe,  but, 
according  to  Colvill,  4  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  ter- 
minated after  the  tenth  day. 

The  mortality  from  the  plague  in  its  virulent  form  is 
probably  as  great  or  greater  than  any  other  of  the  acute 
infectious  diseases.  In  many  epidemics  it  may  be  more 
than  90  per  cent, 

Hecker  gives  the  following  statement,  which  must  be 
an  exaggeration,  concerning  the  mortality  of  the  black 
death:  "Cairo  lost  daily,  when  the  plague  was  raging 
with  its  greatest  violence,  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand. 
In  China  more  than  thirteen  millions  are  said  to  have 
died.  India  was  depopulated.  In  Caramania  and  Caes- 
area  none  were  left  alive.  On  the  roads,  in  the  camps, 
in  the  caravansaries,  unburied  bodies  alone  were  seen. 
Twenty-two  thousand  persons  and  most  of  the  animals 
were  carried  off  in  Gaza  within  six  weeks.  Cyprus  lost 
.'ilniost  all  its  inhabitants,  and  ships  without  crews  were 
often  seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  afterward  in  the 
North  Sea,  driving  about  and  spreading  the  plague 
wherever  they  went  on  shore.  It  was  reported  to  Pope 
Clement  that  throughout  the  East,  probably  with  the 
exception  of  China,  23.840,000  people  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  plague," 

Probably  the  most  constant  pathological  lesion  found 
after  death  from  this  disease  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  The  disease  may  run  so  rapid  a 
course  that  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  not  observ- 
able during  life,  but,  according  to  recent  and  compe- 
tent observers,  changes  in  these  tissues  will  be  found  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  This  has  led  Cantline,  who 
studied  the  disease  at  Hong  Kong  in  1894,  to  propose 
for  it  the  appellation  of  "malignant  polyadenitis."  The 
same  authority  offers  the  following  definition:  "Plague 
or  malignant  polyadenitis  is  an  acute  febrile  disease  of 
an  intensely  fatal  nature,  characterized  by  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  marked  cerebral  and  vascular 
disturbances,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  specific  bacillus," 
Geographically  the  plague  has  been  known  as  far 
East  as  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  it  now  prevails; 
as  far  west  as  Ireland:  as  far  north  as  Xorway;  and 
there  is  no  definite  information  concerning  its  extension 
southward  in  Africa.  It  has  never  been  known  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  this  is  only  due  to  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  op- 
portunity for  its  importation  to  this  half  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection  the  following  quotation  from 
Hecker  may  be  of  interest:  "The  inhabitants  of  Iceland 
and  Greenland  found  in  the  coldness  of  their  inhospit- 
able climate  no  protection  against  the  southern  enemy 
who  had  penetrated  to  them  from  happier  countries.  The 
plague  caused  great  havoc  among  them.  Xature  made 
no  allowance  for  their  constant  warfare  with  the  ele- 
ments and  the  parsimony  with  which  she  meted  out  to 
them  the  enjoyments  of  life.  In  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, however,  people  were  so  occupied  with  their  own 
misery  that  the  accustomed  voyages  to  Greenland 
ceased.  Towering  icebergs  formed  at  the  same  time  on 
the  coast  of  east  Greenland,  in  consequence  of  the  gen- 
eral concussion  of  the  earth's  organism,  and  no  mortal 
from  that  time  forward  has  ever  seen  that  shroe  or  its 
inhabitants." 

There  is  no  known  racial  immunity  to  this  disease. 
It  is  alike  fatal  to  Mongolians,  Africans,  and  Euro- 
peans. It  has  prevailed  in  the  marshes  along  the  Eu- 
phrates  and    on    the   Himalayas;   in   densely   populated 
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cities  and  in  sparsely  settled  rural  districts;  on  the  sands 
of  Egypt  and  amid  the  snows  of  Norway. 

Climate  and  season  have  been  studied  in  order  to  es- 
tablish l)i'twu<'n  them  and  the  plague  a  causal  relation- 
ship. Epidemics  have  followed  prolonged  droughts,  and 
have  prevailed  during  rainy  seasons.  The  wind  may 
blow  where  it  listctli,  l)ut  the  bacilhis  heedeth  it  not.  The 
epidemic  at  Hong  Kong  in  1894  appeared  after  a  pro- 
longed season  of  dry  weather.  Kain  was  anxiously 
looked  for— probably  prayed  for.  It  was  said,  "AH  will 
be  well  when  the  rain  comes."  At  last  the  rain  did 
come,  and  with  it  the  disease  seemed  to  be  refreshed 
and  the  number  of  deaths  was  multiplied.  The  attempt 
to  find  in  meteorological  conditions  a  cause  for  our  ills 
is  a  relic  of  the  suiH'rstition  of  ages  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  disease  was  sent  from  heaven  to  afflict  man 
for  his  sins,  and  was  due  to  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

Overcrowding  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the  distri- 
bution of  this  disease,  as  it  is  of  all  other  infectious 
diseases,  simply  because  it  renders  transmission  of  the 
germ  from  one  to  the  other  more  sijeedy  and  certain; 
but  that  the  disease  can  be  due  to  overcrowding  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  an  absurdity. 

Poverty  and  famine  are  factors  in  the  propagation  of 
the  disease.  Want  of  proper  food  renders  the  individ- 
ual more  susceptible.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in 
case  of  more  than  one  infectious  disease  by  experiments 
upon  the  lower  animals.  Privation  has  always  been  as- 
sociated with  the  most  notable  outbreaks  of  the  plagues. 
As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  famine  and 
disease  are  twin  brothers,  inseparable.  Where  one  of 
them  dwells  there  the  other  may  be  found.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  reason  why  this  disease  has  always  found 
a  home  in  the  Levantine.  Cautline  says:  "In  the  dense- 
ly packed  cities  of  Asia  the  poor  exist  forever  on  the 
fringe  of  destitution,  and  the  least  rise  in  the  price  of 
food  brings  scarcity,  so  that  the  term,  'the  poor  man's 
plague,'  holds  good  for  all  time." 

There  has  been  much  written  concerning  the  period 
of  incubation  of  this  disease,  but  necessarily  all  is  in- 
definite. Because  a  well  man  comes  in  contact  with  a 
sick  one  on  a  certain  day,  and  manifests  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  ten  days  later,  does  not  prove  that 
the  period  of  incubation  is  ten  days.  The  well  man  may 
have  carried  on  his  per.^on  the  bacillus  from  the  sick 
room,  and  any  time  subsequent  thereto  it  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  body.  All  that  is  said  about 
the  period  of  incubation  of  the  infectious  disease  is 
based  on  the  old  theory— long  since  exploded— that  the 
well  man  breathes  in  the  miasm  at  the  time  of  his  com- 
ing mto  the  presence  of  the  sick  one,  while  the  truth  is, 
he  may  carry  the  germ  under  his  finger  nail  or  else- 
where about  him.  and  there  is  no  telling  when  it  may 
first  find  its  way  into  his  body.  We  can  determine  the 
period  of  incubation  in  the  lower  animals  by  inocula- 
tion, and  here  we  know  that  it  varies  greatly  with  the 
method  of  inoculation,  the  virulence  of  the  germ,  the 
number  of  germs  introduced,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
animal.  All  that  may  Ix?  said  about  the  ix-riod  of  incu- 
bation in  man  is  of  but  little  value.  The  same  is  largely 
true  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  is  con- 
tagious. In  the  epidemic  of  183.0  in  Egypt  only  one  of 
the  French  physicians  who  attended  the  sick  contra'cted 
the  disease.  Boulard,  who  did  not  believe  the  plague 
contagious,  wore  for  two  days  a  shirt  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  dead  man.  He  remained  well,  and  thought 
that  by  this  he  had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  theory. 
Such  exiK-riments  demonstrate  nothing.  There  is  no  ev- 
idence that  any  of  the  bacilli  were  on  the  garment,  or 
that,  if  they  were,  they  were  introduced  into  his  body. 
During  the  epidemic  in  Hong  Kong,  fifteen  European 
physicians  and  a  number  of  Chinese  medical  students 
cared  for  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  none  acquired  the 
disease.  This  only  shows  that  with  care  and  cleanli- 
ness the  sick  may  be  att'nded  without  danger  of  infec- 


tion of  the  attendants.  Hundreiis  of  bacteriologists  in 
laboratories  are  daily  handling  the  most  virulent  cul- 
tures of  the  diiihtheria  bacillus,  and  the  first  case  of  in- 
fection from  this  source  has  yet  to  be  reported.  This 
does  not  prove  that  these  bacilli  are  not  pathogenic  to 
man,  or  that  these  men  are  insusceptible  to  the  disease. 
Because  an  expert  handles  the  most  venomous  serpents 
without  being  bitten,  does  not  prove  that  the  bite  of 
these  reptiles  is  harmless. 

The  exaggerated  idea  of  the  contagiousness  of  the 
plague  held  by  some  of  the  older  writers  is  exemplified 
in  a  graphic  way  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Hecker:  "Every  spot  which  the  sick  had  touched,  their 
breath,  their  clothes,  spread  the  contagion;  and,  as  in 
all  other  places,  the  attendants  and  friends  who  were 
either  blind  to  their  danger  or  heroically  despised  it,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  their  sympathy.  Even  the  eyes  of  the 
p.itient  were  considered  as  a  source  of  contagion  which 
had  the  power  of  acting  at  a  distance,  whether  on  ac- 
count of  their  unwonted  luster  or  the  distortion  which 
they  always  suffer  in  plague,  or  whether  in  conformity 
with  an  ancient  notion,  according  to  which  the  sight  was 
considered  as  the  bearer  of  demoniacal  enchantment." 

The  plagues  of  the  middle  ages  were  undoubtedly 
spread  by  the  processions  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Cross.  These  fanatics  went,  sometimes  in  great  num- 
l>ers.  from  place  to  place,  praying  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  scourging  themselves  with  leathern  straps 
armed   with   points  of  iron. 

The  horrors  of  the  plague  of  the  fourteenth  century 
have  been  depicted  by  Hecker  and  others.  The  moral 
depravity  brought  to  light  by  this  great  epidemic  is  hard- 
ly credible.  Many  believed  themselves  poisoned,  and 
suspicion  fell  upon  the  Jews,  who  have  so  often  been 
treated  by  Christians  with  barbaric  cruelty.  Under  the 
torture  confessions  were  made,  and  then  began  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  children  of  Abraham.  In 
Basle,  the  whole  Jewish  population  was  brought  to- 
gether in  a  wooden  building  constructed  for  the  purpose 
and  burned.  "At  Strasburg  two  thousand  Jews  were 
burned  alive  in  their  own  burial  ground.  *  *  *  At 
Eslingen  the  whole  Jewish  community  burned  them- 
selves in  their  synagogue;  and  mothers  were  often  seen 
throwing  their  children  on  the  pile  to  prevent  their  being 
baptized,  and  then  precipitating  tliemselves  into  the 
flames.  *  *  *  In  all  the  countries  on  the  Rhine  these 
cruelties  continued  to  be  perpetrated  during  the  succeed- 
ing months;  and  after  quiet  was  in  some  degree  re- 
stored, the  people  thought  to  render  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  God  by  taking  the  bricks  of  the  destroyed  dwell- 
ings and  the  tombstones  of  the  Jews  to  repiiir  churches 
.  and  to  erect  l)elfries." 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  the  specific  ckuse  of  the 
plague,  we  nniy  easily  predicate  the  modes  "i  its  distri- 
bution. Anything  that  carries  the  bacillus  may  be  an 
agent  of  its  transmission  from  one  person  to  another, 
or  from  one  country  to  another.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon  this  point. 

Is  there  any  danger  of  the  plague  lieing  imported  to 
this  country?  Yes.  there  is  danger,  but  this  being  fore- 
seen may  be  easily  avoided.  Thorough  inspection  of  per- 
sons anil  disinfection  of  things  from  Infected  districts 
will  keep  the  disease  out  of  Europe  and  America.  Only 
by  the  most  gross  carelessness  could  the  plague  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  either  of  these  continents.  The  method 
of  disinfecting  the  mails  from  the  Orient,  as  practiced 
by  the  English,  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  American 
authorities  should  redisinfect  all  such  matter  coming 
from  the  infected  districts  of  India. 


It  is  reported  that  a  project  is  on  foot  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  co-operative  wholesale  drug  house  at  To- 
ledo. O. 


L.   A.   Barnes,   druggist,   of  Torrlngton,   Conn.,   has 

decided    to   dispose   of   his   store   at   Collinsville,   and   is 
looking  for  a  purchaser. 
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ANQLO-AMERICAN  PHARMACY  IN  PARIS. 

The  visitor  to  I'aris  paniiot  full  to  remark,  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  city,  between  the  Bourse  and  I'assy, 
the  number  of  shop  fronts  bearing  the  inscription  "Eng- 
lish and  .\morican  I'harmacy;"  or  some  simihir  an- 
nouncement. A  casual  observer,  in  fact,  might  be  led 
to  conclude  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  drug  stores  in 
the  best  quarters  of  the  French  metropolis  are  under 
Anglo-.Sa.xou  management.  Such  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Since  the  "American  Pharmacy"  ou  the  Rue  du 
Havre  was  disposed  of  by  M.  Itogers— a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  but  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States — 
not  a  single  Parisian  drug  store  (so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain) is  in  the  hands  of  an  American  citizen.  And. 
I  may  add,  with  but  four  or  five  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  the  so-called  "English  chemists"  are  of  French  na- 
tionality and  education.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  a 
qualified  English  assistant  is  regularly  employed,  but 
such  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  general  rule.  Very  often 
they  have  not  in  stock  the  most  usual  preparations  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  are  unable  even  to  read 
an  English  prescription;  for  Latin  forms  no  portion  of 
the  French  pharmacy  curriculum  since  1803,  and  Eng- 
lish weights  and  measures  are  the  despair  of  the  for- 
eigner accustomed  to  the  "sweet  simplicity"  of  metric 
calculation. 

Such  a  request  as  "Please  will  you  translate  this 
prescription  for  Monsieur  So-and-So"  is  often  heard  by 
the  Englishman  behind  the  dispensing  desk  in  Paris. 
and  though  the  sender  may  be  the  "cutting"  rival  just 
around  the  corner,  professional  etiquette  induces  the 
Minor  or  Major  man  to  give  such  instructions  as  may  as- 
sure a  correctly  compounded  medicine  being  put  up  under 
"Monsieur  So-and-So's"  label.  This  is  naturally  looked 
upon  as  a  grave  abuse  by  English  chemists  here,  but 
they  are  jiowerless  to  help   themselves,  except  by  mak- 
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ing  the  fact  as  widely  known  as  possible  to  visitors  and 
residents. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  TO  THE  FORE. 

Most  of  the  genuine  English  pharmacists  of  Paris 
will  be  found  clustering  close  around  the  Vendome  col- 
umn. Here,  in  the  Rue  Castiglione  is  Mr.  Hogg, 
Senior,  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  took  the  modern 
French  diploma  (in  1850);  a  few  doors  further  on  is 
Mr.  Swaiin.  who  was  established  very  soon  afterward. 
Hard  by,  in  the  Place  Vendome.  is  Roberts'  old  estab- 
lished pharmacy,  now  l)eIonging  to  Mr.  Backhouse, 
nearly  opposite  which  is  the  "Pharmacie  Beral,"  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Wesson.     All   these  pharmacies  are  sur- 


rouuded  by  numerous  large  hotels  of  a  high  class,  and 
are  in  one  of  the  best  shop  streets  in  Paris.  They  conse- 
quently do  a  large  business  among  the  wealthier  portion 
of  the  floating  and  cosmopolite  population  of  the  French 
capital.  Mr.  Hogg's  son  (who  holds  the  French  M.  D. 
degrees,  as  well  as  a  "first-class"  pharmacy  certificate), 
occupies  handsome  corner  premises  ou  the  Avenue  des 
Champs-Elysees.     This   is   near   the   American   residen- 


Rae  Castiglione  aad  ^  eadome  Coiuma. 

tial  quarter,  and  he  probably  d.^es  a  little  more  "family" 
business,  and  rather  less  hotel  trade  than  the  others 
mentioned. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  pharmacists  hold  the  "Amer- 
ican Embassy"  appointment,  and  the  spread-eagle  figures 
beside  the  English  lion  and  unicorn  ou  their  windows. 

This  dearth  of  Anglo-Saxon  druggists  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  no  foreign  diploma  is  accepted  here.  Every 
man,  no  matter  what  his  experience  or  attainments,  must 
go  through  the  lengthy  and  difficult  course  of  study  and 
examination  already  described  in  these  columns,  before 
he  can  open  a  pharmacy  in  France.  And  for  some 
twenty  years  no  American  or  Englishman  has  success- 
fully passed  the  ordeal:  and  the  old  houses  prosper  in 
a  way  that  rouses  the  jealousy  of  the  average  Parisian 
pharmacist. 

Well  placed  and  handsomely  fitted  up,  the  Anglo-Pa- 
risian establishments  have  a  reputation  for  high-class 
medicaments  which  obtains  for  them  a  large  custom 
among  Frenchmen  and  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  population  and  visitors.  Most  of  them 
buy  drugs  on  the  London  market,  the  best  qualities  ob- 
tainable in  Paris  being  frequently  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish standard  of  purity.  Good  profits  on  side  lines — 
usually  much  neglected  by  French  firms — and  an  un- 
written but  tacit  agreement  not  to  "cut"  on  patents,  en- 
able them  to  dispense  at  reasonable  prices,  and  to  employ 
capable  and  well-traineJ  assistants  drawn  from  some  of 
the  best  Parisian  pharmacists  and  London  chemists.  The 
French  pharmacist,  handicapped  by  cost-price  sale  of 
liroprietary  goods,  must  make  his  profit  somewhere  else, 
and  often  contents  himself  with  assistaiits  (students)  of 
IG  or  18.  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

THE  AMERICAS  CONSPICUOUS  BY  HIS  ABSENCE    WHV  ? 

While  the  .\merican  population  of  Paris  increases 
yearly  in  number,  wealth  and  importance  (half  the  titled 
families  of  this  part  of  Europe  number  some  Western 
heiress  among  their  members  nowadays),  and  the  Eng- 
lish population  (I  speak  only  of  the  wealthy  class)  has 
steadily  fallen  off  since  the  Empire,  it  seems  odd  that  no 
I^uiteti  States  citizen  has  ventured  to  establish  himself 
here.  Hard,  up-hill  work  doubtless  awaits  him  at  first 
(for  he  may  be  sure  the  French  authorities  will  do  lit- 
tle to  facilitate  foreign  competition),  and  a  certain 
amount  of  financial  risk.     But  the  real  reason.  I  fancy. 
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must  bf  lilt  loss  of  seven  years  to  win  a  diplonin  which 
in  Amerion  is  ensier  to  iplitnin.  (The  snnie  refiection  ex- 
plains why  no  Englishninn  presents  himself). 

To  iK'^'in  yoiiii).'  woulil  iloubtless  lie  indispensable,  the 
examinations,  etc.,  all  Ix'ing  held  in  French;  and  but  lit- 
tle time  would  be  left  for  earning  a  living  while  study- 
ing. It  may  also  be  observetl  that  the  French  pharmacy 
must  be  run  on  very  different  lines  to  the  .\mi'rioan  drug 


" Pharmacie  dcs  Champs  Elrsees."—{Dr.  Douglas  Hogg,  Pro- 
prieton  '* 

Store.  For  instance,  a  group  round  a  soda  fountain 
would  keep  away  French  custom,  though  a  refreshing 
drink  may  be  kept  handy  for  passers-hy  who  may  look 
in  for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  way,  a  too  pushing  and 
commercial  style  is  considered  "bad  tone,"  and  though 
toilet  sundries  and  hair  brushes,  etc.,  may  be  introduced 
to  the  Parisian  purchaser,  it  must  be  done  with  much 
tact  and  discretion;  for  to  him  a  pharmacy  is  a  sort  of 
Temple  of  Hygeia.  "You  see  them  take  their  hats  off 
when  they  come  in."  an  Englishman  remarked  to  me. 
A  very  large  store  is  necessary  to  keep  three  stocks — 
American.  English  and  French  goods;  while  Russians, 
Spaniards  and  other  customers  are  likewise  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  almost  certain.  Foreign  patents  are  not  al- 
ways readily  i>assed  by  the  French  customers;  some  firms 
turn  this  difficulty  by  preparing  m  Paris  the  goods  nec- 
essary for  their  French  trade.  Listerine,  bromidia,  Fel- 
low's syrup  and  other  proprietaries  are  thus  made  up 
here.  Of  course,  most  of  the  English  chemists  also 
make   up   specialties   of   their   own. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  prosperous  English 
houses  have  taken  half  a  century  to  build  up.  But  in 
conversation,  the  older  pharmacists  always  seem  to  cite 
the  Second  Empire  (1851-1870)  as  the  best  time  for 
business,  though  in  those  days  they  were  comparative 
newcomers. 


At  the  Pure  Food  Congress  recently  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, quite  pertinently  remarked  that  the  contention  that 
salicylic  acid  is  not  injurious  when  used  within  limits  as 
a  food  ijreservative  is  yet  to  be  proven,  and  it  must  be 
shown  that  invalids  are  not  affected.  "We  are  not  now 
living  under  the  barbarous  old-time  dispensation  of  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest.'  Possibly  I.  who  know  that  I 
can't  stand  the  use  of  preservatives,  should  be  willing 
to  drop  out  and  die  in  order  that  the  general  status  of  the 
race  may  be  improved.  But  I  scarcely  think  that  the 
rest  of  you  would  care  to  have  the  same  rule  applied  to 
yourselves." 

•The  lady  in  the  illustration  is  the  cashier  of  the  phar- 
macy. I  mention  this  to  prevent  any  erroneous  impression 
as  to  the  employment  of  female  drug  clerks  in  Paris.  The 
cash  desk  was.  in  days  gone  by.  the  speciai  province  of  the 
pharmacist's  wife  or  sister:  nowadays,  this  custom  is  al- 
most e.xtinct,  but  lady  cashiers  are  still  to  be  found  in  a 
few  Parisian  establishments. 


INSECT  POWDERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  (JECJUCE  HEY.\(>I>I>S  DURUANT. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  at  least  twenty 
eminent  chemists,  pharmacists  and  microscopists  have 
devoted  some  attention  lo  the  physical  characteristics, 
chemical  constituents,  and  toxic  projierties  of  the  iu- 
sict  powders  of  commerce.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  the  references  were  exclusively  to  the  powder 
from  the  flowers  clirysanlhiniura  caucasicum,  or  Persian 
variety,  which  gra<lually  gave  way  to  the  Dalmatian 
kind  produced  from  the  flowers  of  the  chrysanthenium 
rinernri:vfolium,  and  it  is  possible  th.at  the  Dalmatian 
replaced  the  Persian  variety  because  the  latter  was  the 
lirst  kind  to  be  grossly  adulterated;  at  least,  it  is  true 
in  my  exi)crience  that  both  kinds  are  equally  useful  if 
iiiually  free  from  sophistication. 

.V  careful  study  of  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  more  likely,  in  the  absence  of  much  personal 
cxix'riment  and  thought,  to  confuse  the  reader  than  to 
provide  him  with  such  information  as  will  enable  him 
to  distinguish  the  true  powder  from  sophistications, 
which  are  still  as  common,  although  changed  in  char- 
acter, as  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  Persian 
pipwder  gave  way  to  its  honester  rival.  To  any  one 
"ho  has  worked  on  this  subject  for  a  few  years  the  last 
IKiragraph  may  appear  to  be  suiierfluous,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  still  a  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  buyers,  or  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  account  on  any  other  hypothesis  for  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  grossly  sophisticated  insect  powder 
which  is  sold  ns  genuine  every  season. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  in  recording  the  results  of 
several  years'  attention  to  this  subject  is  to  provide  a 
ready  means  of  quickly  and  cheaply  ascertaining  if  a 
given  sample  of  insect  powder  is  what  it  is  represented 
to  be  by  the  seller,  but  before  proceeding  to  this  part 
of  the  subject  it  will  be  profitable  to  briefly  set  forth  the 
results  of  the  work  of  other  investigators.  The.se  refer- 
ences will  not  be  by  any  means  exhaustive  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  will  include  most  of  the  literary  notices  which 
liave  come  within  my  own  knowledge. 

It   will  be  found  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  di- 
vides itself  into  the  following  sections: 
(a I.  Toxic  constituents, 
(b).  Microscopic  appearance, 
(c).  Adulterations. 

It  is  intended  to  keep  to  this  division  of  the  subject 
so  far  as  may  be  possible  and  convenient. 

So  far  back  as  1863,  Hanaman  Roch  (Xational  Dis- 
pensatory) attributed  the  insecticidal  value  of  the  pow- 
dered flowers  of  Chrys.  caucasicum  to  a  volatile  oil. 
Some  years  after,  in  the  seventies.  SemenofP  appeared  to 
be  practically  in  agreement  with  this  statement,  but 
treated  the  matter  more  broadly,  if  less  definitely,  by 
substituting  "volatile  substance"  for  the  more  definite, 
if  less  accurate,  "volatile  oil."  Immediately  after  (in 
1876)  Jousset  de  Bellesme  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
active  toxic  principle  was  a  crystalline  alkaloid.  In 
1877  this  last  statement  was  coiTected  by  R.  Rother 
(Druggists'  Circular!  in  a  paper  giving  the  results  of  a 
very  systematic  and  practical  investigation;  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  this  writer  arrived  at  are  as  follows: 
There  is  no  crystalline  alkaloid;  there  are  (a)  an  oleo- 
resinous  greenish-yellow  acid,  "persicein";  (b)  another 
acid  bod.v.  "persiretin."  both  inactive;  (c)  active  prin- 
ciple, a  glucoside  converted  by  boiling  into  "persiretin" 
and  glucose.  These  constituents  are  all  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  benzine,  and  petroleum  ether,  and  insoluble  in 
chloroform.  With  the  latter  part  of  the  statement,  re- 
ferring to  the  solubility  of  all  the  constituents  of  any 
value  in  ether,  etc..  I  can  cordially  agree.  Very  short- 
ly after  the  appearance  of  this  article  by  Rother  a  no- 
tice appeared  in  the  Bulletin  Soc.  Chim.  by  G.  Dal  Sie,  in 
which  he  claims  that  the  active  toxic  principle  is  to  be 
found   in   a   volatile   acid   existing   in   the   flowers   in   a 
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Ir.  e  state.  M.  Kiuzelberg  (Pharm.  Coutralhalle,  1880.) 
iniived  that  a  couccntratod  tincture  of  the  Bowers  had 
definite  inseoticidal  properties,  and  this  statement  has 
lieen  confirmed  by  my  own  experiments  on  flics.  O. 
T.ster  (Pharm.  .Tourn.  (3),  .\ii.,  359.)  states  that  the 
active  principle  is  a  soft  resin.  At  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical Conference,  1888,  a  paper  was  read  by  Will- 
iam Kirby  on  the  microscopical  characteristics  of  the 
tlijwers  of  C.  caucasicum  and  C.  cinerarijtfolium.  The 
paper  was  valuable  so  far  as  the  subject  was  treated, 
but  it  was  less  complete  than  the  author  intended,  inas- 
much as  sophistications  were  nut  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Althoufrh  the  paper  itself  was  thus  limited  in 
scope,  the  discussion  which  followed  covered  the  whole 
ground.  Mr.  Robinson  expressed  his  incredulity  at  the 
pr<'seuce  of  any  toxic  agent,  but  this  bold  sceptic  was 
crushed  by  the  president,  assisted  by  Mr.  Howie  and 
Mr.  Martindale.  In  the  Pharm.  Zeitschr.  fiir  Russland, 
18iK).  E.  Hirschsohn  states  that  the  active  principle  is 
neither  a  volatile  oil  nor  an  acid  resin;  this  statement  is 
nfutrnlized  by  F.  Sehlagdenhauffen  in  an  article  in  the 
Pharm.  Zeitung.  1892,  in  which  he  states  that  he  found 
the  toxic  properties  to  be  (a)  yellow  volatile  oil,  and  (b) 
UMcrystallizable  soft  resinous  mass  (pyrethrotoxic  acid) 
very  soluble  in  ether.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  average 
buyer  of  insect  powder,  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
foregoing  evidence  by  so  many  able  men.  would  remain 
more  or  less  doubtful  as  to  the  properties  and  charac- 
teristics for  which  he  ought  to  look  in  deciding  upon 
the  value  of  the  various  qualities  to  be  found  in  the 
insect  powders  of  commerce.  The  results  of  my  own 
work  on  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows: 
The  toxic  properties  are  due  to — 

(a)  A  volatile  oil  amounting  to  0..")  per  cent,  in  picked 
specimens  of  closed  flowers  and  much  less  in  open  flow- 
ers. 

(b)  A  soft  acid  resinous  body;  this  is  the  principal 
„  source  of  the  toxic  effect.  It  is  found  to  the  amount  of 
Fra-8  PC  cent,  in  selected  closed  flowers,  less  than  4  per 
^''.'nt.  in  half-open  flowers,  and  still  less  in  flowers  that 

\ric  fully  open;  the  whole  plant  apart  from  the  flowers 
B^'contains  mere  traces  of  resin. 

The  fine  dry  powder,  after  exhaustion  with  ether,  has 
no  decided  toxic  properties,  but  numerous  experiments 
on  beetles  convince  me  that  this  exceedingly  fine  powder 
contributes  something  to  the  insecticidal  properties  by 
its  physical  action,  perhaps  by  its  effect  on  respiration 
reducing  tli-'  vitality  of  the  insect,  and  also  by  impeding 
locomotion  ai:d  preventing  a  speedy  retreat  from  noxious 
surroundings  and  a  safe  return  to  the  customary  lodg- 
ings. The  toxic  properties  of  the  volatile  oil  and  resin 
may  be  proved  by  isolating  them  and  mixing  them  with 
an  inert  powder  whose  physically  deterrent  equation  has 
been  ascertained  by  experiment  on  beetles.  I  believe  no 
vivisection  license  is  required  for  this. 

Having  referred  to  the  toxic  constituents  of,  and  the 
proportions  in  which  they  exist  in.  genuine  powder  of 
the  flowers  of  C.  cinerariaefolium,  it  is  very  important  to 
mention  the  fact  that  chlorophyll,  in  its  green  unchanged 
form,  is  not  found  in  selected  dried,  closed  insect  flowers, 
as  this  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  one  (and  I  think 
the  most  prevalent)  form  of  sophistication  to  be  found 
iu  the  present  insect  powders  of  commirce.  I  cannot 
fully  explain  why  it  is  that  insect  powder  from  half- 
oiieu  and  from  flowers  that  are  fully  developed  should 
show  a  certain  amount  of  chlorophyll  coloring  in  the 
ether  extract,  but  it  may  possibl.v  be  that  less  care  is 
taken  in  collection  of  these  than  is  the  case  with  the 
more  valuable  closed  flowers.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  fact  remains  that  insect  powder  ground  from 
selected  closed  flowers  is  sensibly  free  from  chlorophyll, 
whereas  traces  of  it  (less  than  .5  per  cent.)  will  be  found 
in  powders  prepared  from  mixed  and  half-open  flowers, 
and   in    the   foreign   ground     insect    powders    it     often 
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amounts  to  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  ether  ex- 
tract. Samples  have  been  recently  examined  by  me  yield- 
ing ti  per  cent,  of  ether  extract,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  was  owing  to  chlorophyll.  It  will  therefore  be  seen, 
that  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  insect  powder 
based  upon  the  percentage  of  ether  extract  would  be 
quite  fallacious  unless  the  chlorophyll  be  also  determined 
and  deducted  from  the  total.  Microscopical  examination 
is  useful  in  distinguishing  the  grosser  forms  of  admix- 
ture, such  as  powdered  (juassia  and  the  woody  tissue  of 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  but  this  latter  form 
of  sophistication  can  be  determined  by  the  method 
given  further  on.  (For  full  particulars  of  the  microscop- 
ical appearance  of  true  insect  flowers,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  paper  by  Mr  William  Kirby,  F.  R.  M.  S. 
(Proc.   Brit.   Pharm.   Conf.,   1888). 

Adulterants. — In  using  the  term  adulterants  as  applied 
to  our  subject,  it  is  intended  to  imply  the  presence  iu 
insect  powder  of  anything  but  the  flowers  of  C.  ciuera- 
riiiefolium.  Adulterators  of  insect  powder  have  for  their 
first  object  the  cheapening  of  the  article  sold,  and  oc- 
casionally they  have  a  second  object,  i.  e.,  to  improve  its 
color. 

The  first  object  has  been  achieved  in  the  past  by  the 
addition  of  powder  of  quassia,  aloes,  senna  and  Hunga- 
rian daisy,  and  the  artistic  eye  of  the  ignorant  buyer  has 
been  satisfied  by  the  addition  of  the  powder  of  fustic, 
turmeric  and  chrome-yellow.  The  presence  of  quassia, 
fustic  and  turmeric  may  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  and  chrome-yellow  (salt  of  lead)  chemically. 
The  presence  of  the  powder  of  Hungarian  daisy  is  more 
difiicult  to  detect  microscopically,  but  it  yields  10  per 
cent,  of  ash,  Avhereas  true  insect  powder  yields  (i.5  per 
cent.  On  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  au  extract 
from  a  paper  by  J.  Schrenk  (American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy, 1889,)  in  the  Year  Book,  ISfW. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  accept  my 
contention  that  by  the  term  insect  powder  it  is  intended 
by  both  buyers  and  sellers  that  powder  of  the  flowers 
of  the  C.  cinerariivfoliutn  is  understood,  at  least  so  far 
as  transactions  in  the  open  market  are  concerned.  Own- 
ers of  proprietary  insect  powders  have  a  right  to  com- 
pound them  as  they  please,  and  this  right  has  been  freely 
exercised  by  the  use  of  powdered  quassia,  colocynth,  etc., 
as  well  as  by  the  addition  of  various  coloring  agents.  Al- 
though powdered  quassia  mixed  with  powdered  insect 
flowers  must  be  considered  to  fall  under  our  definition  of 
adulteration,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  small  propor- 
tion is  useful  in  insect  powder,  increasing  or  broadening 
the  base  of  its  usefulness.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  other  admixtures,  such  as  powdered  bitter  apple,  and 
the  only  criticism  to  be  made  on  this  point  is  that  it 
powdered  quassia  or  other  powders  having  insecticidal 
properties  be  added  to  insect  powder,  let  it  be  done  with 
the   knowledge  of   buyers   and  at   the   proper  price. 

The  adulterants  just  referred  to  are  for  the  most  part 
things  of  the  past,  with  the  exception  of  added  coloring 
matters,  which  are  still  very  commonly  used  to  meet 
the  too  general  want  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  ap- 
pearance of  true  insect  powder.  At  the  present  time 
the  insect  powders  of  commerce  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  classes: 

1.  Ground  from  closed,  (a)  wild,  or  (b)  cultivated  flow- 
ers of  C.  cinerari;efolium. 

2.  Ground  from  half  open  or  mixed  half  open  and  open 
flowers. 

3.  Ground   from   damaged  flowers. 

4.  Foreign  ground,  divided  into  grades  of  badness 
under  the  meaningless  terms:  "Closed  flowers,"  "half 
open  flowers,"  etc.,  etc.  Of  these  sorts  there  appears 
to  be  as  many  as  there  are  of  hen's  eggs,  which  em- 
brace all  the  kinds  between  "new  laid"  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  and  "political"  at  the  bottom.  The  English  ground 
insect  powders  do  not  always  justify  the  description 
given,   but,  in  my  experience,  the  foreign-ground  sped- 
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mens  nover  do,  nnd  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  it 
is  noted  that  a  ready  method  of  distinguishing  "foreign 
ground"  is  to  liand. 

It  will  1)0  seen  from  the  romarlis  made  on  the  toxic 
constituents  of  tlie  tiowers  of  C.  cinorarisefolium  that 
tlie  fiiliowing  stnlement  enitiiaces  the  results  of  my  own 
experieneo  as  well  as  that  of  the  majority  of  laborers  in 
the   same    field; 

That  the  value  of  insect  powder  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  eiimbined  amount  of  e.ssential  oil  and  soft  acid 
resin,  nnd  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  chlor- 
ophyll— both  statements  to  be  road  together. 

It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  this  to  have  met  with  one  sample  of  "foreign 
ground"  insect  powder  that  was  not  grossly  sophisti- 
cated. 

A  perfect  sample  of  insect  powder  should  pass  a  sieve 
having  at  least  eighty  meshes  to  the  linear  inch;  the  par- 
ticles would  be,  therefore,  approximately  1-lGOth  of  an 
inch  in  greatest  magnitude.  (The  powder  has  been  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  lO)  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  but 
90  is  the  more  usual  number).  The  powder  should  yield 
5.2.0  per  cent,  of  combined  essential  oil  and  soft  resin; 
chlorophyll  should  be  absent  or  present  in  the  merest 
trace. 

The  following  simple  n.ethod  of  testing  the  value  of 
insect  powder  should  be  adopted  by  all  chemists  who 
wish  to  sell  a  genuine  powder,  or,  to  put  the  matter  on 
lower  grounds,  who  wish  to  increase  their  sale  of  this 
really  important  commercial  product.  Place  100  grains 
of  the  powder  to  be  tested  in  the  cylinder  of  a  glass 
syringe  (1  oz.)  The  powder  should  be  pressed  down  com- 
pactly on  to  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton,  to  act  as  a 
filter.  Moisten  with  ether  .735.  Close  the  top  of  the 
syringe,  and  macerate  for  thirty  minutes;  percolation 
may  then  proceed;  the  powder  being  repercolated  with 
the  same  fluid  four  times,  and  finally  washed  through 
with  suflicient  ether  to  make  up  one  fluid  ounce.  The 
resulting  percolate  should  be  of  a  rich,  yellow  color,  if 
a  pronounced  green  color  be  the  result  the  sample  may 
be  discarded  at  once. 

In  the  absence  of  much  green  coloring  matter,  the 
fluid  may  be  carefully  evaporated  (temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 200°  F.),  and  the  residue  weighed  in  a  tared 
watch  glass.  The  resulting  soft  mass  should  not  weigh 
less  than  3.75  grains,  and  in  the  finest  samples  reaches 
5.5  grains,  and  should  have  the  pleasant  and  charac- 
teristic odor  of  flowers.*  At  the  present  time  the  price 
of  insect  powder  varies  lietween  8d.  and  2s.  2d.  per 
pound,  the  highest  price  representing  the  value  of  Eng- 
lish ground  powder  from  closed  flowers  and  the  lowest 
powder  "foreign  ground"  from  the  whole  plant.  This 
ground  whole  plant  appears  to  be  the  principal  sophisti- 
cation, apart  from  coloring  matter,  found  in  commerce 
at  the  present  time. — (Pharm.  Jour.) 


FffiARMAGY 


The  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  and  St.  Louis  Chronicle  both 
believe  in  using  molasses  instead  of  vinegar  in  the  sub- 
stitution matter.  They  divided  their  resi>ective  cities  up 
into  sections  and  offered  a  prize  of  thirty  dollars  to  the 
druggist  in  each  section  who  would  sell  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  proprietary  preparations  during  two  months.  The 
idea  was  put  in  force  with  the  belief  that  the  rivalry  of 
the  druggists  to  outsell  each  other  would  prevent  them 
from  substituting.  These  papers  also  report  to  their  ail- 
vertisers  the  number  of  drug  stores  in  their  respective 
cities,  the  number  that  have  the  advertiser's  goods  in 
stock,  the  attitude  of  the  druggists  toward  them  and 
names  of  articles  used  in  substituting. 

*  Exactness  may  require  the  determination  of  the 
chlorophyll.  If  an  appreciable  amount  be  present  this 
may  be  done  by  boiling  the  residue  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  volumetrieally  determining  the  converted  chlo- 
rophyll as  glucose  with  a  suitable  copper  solution.  For 
my  own  purposes  I  should  unhesitatingly  reject  the 
sample  rather  than  take  this  unnecessary  trouble,  unless 
a  fee  were  attached  to  the  operation. 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  EARTH.— Lord  Kelvin,  in  an 
address  upon  the  earth  as  an  abode  fitted  for  life,  has 
summed  up  the  evidence  into  what  must  be  accepted  as 
the  latest  dictum  of  science  regarding  this  obscure  i)oint. 
The  old  idea  was  of  a  solid  earth  nearly  20.01  )O,Ul)(),IX)0 
years  old,  but  modern  science  makes  an  immense  reduc- 
tion in  this  estim.iie.  He  was  able  to  say  with  confidence 
that  the  earth  solidifiiMl  between  20,000,000  and  30,000,- 
000  years  ago.  The  latest  estimate  of  the  time  required 
for  the  formation  of  all  strata  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Cambrian  rocks  is  17,000,000  years.  Lord  Kelvin  de- 
clares that  the  earth  could  not  have  been  habitable  more 
than  .30,tl00,(l00  years.— Sci.  .\m. 


SPECTOtiKAPHIC  A.NAI.VSI.S  OF  MINERALS. 
— W.  N.  Hartley  and  H.  Rain.ige  have  recently  examined 
a  large  number  of  ores  and  minerals  by  means  of  spec- 
tographic  analysis,  says  the  Jlining  and  Scientific  Press 
(Sci.  Am.)  Most  notable  is  the  wide  distrilmtion  of  gal- 
lium, which  was  found  in  08  out  of  108  specimens,  oc- 
curring in  most  magnetites,  bauxites  and  blendes,  and 
nearly  half  the  clay  ironstones  and  manganese  ores.  Ru- 
liidiiim  appears  to  be  even  more  widely  distributed,  oc- 
curring in  most  iron  ores.  Indium  was  found  in  thirty 
minerals,  including  all  the  carbonates  of  iron  and  tin 
ores  and  most  blendes.  Thallium,  while  less  widespread, 
was  frequently  found.  Iron  and  sodium  were  found  in 
every  specimen,  and  potassium  in  all  but  two,  one  a 
blende  and  the  other  a  tin  ore.  Calcium,  copper  and  sil- 
ver were  found  in  all  but  a  few  cases.  Such  a  wide  dis- 
semination of  gallium  and  indium  is  unexpected,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  silver.  Among  metals  not  looked 
for  by  the  authors,  titanium  is  known  to  be  found  almost 
universally,  and  possibly  the  same  is  true  of  gold. 
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THE  JUBILEE'S  EFFECT.— They  are  keen  volun- 
teers in  Cheltenham,  and  certain  dentists  in  the  town  are, 
the  keenest  "citizen  s( 
gentleman  with  a  raginj 
for  patriotism  when  he  rushed  up  to  a  door  bearing  the 
names  of  three  dentist  partners,  whom  we  will  call 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  on  the  plate. 

"Is  Mr.  Brown  in?"  asked  the  toothachy  gentleman, 
when  the  butler  opened  the  door. 

"Colonel  Brown  has  gone  to  a  battalion  inspection,"  re- 
plied the  stately  menial. 

"Is  Mr.  Jones  in?" 

"Captain  Jones  is  superintending  his  company  at  mus- 
ketry." 

"Is  Mr.  Robinson  in?" 

"Surgeon-Captain  Robinson  is  conducting  an  ambu- 
lance drill,  sir." 

"Well,  fire  and  brimstone  and  volcanic  explosives! 
Have  you  a  blanked  admiral  on  the  premises  who  can 
pull  my  tooth  out?"— (Br.  &  Col.  Dr.) 


/ 
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FLOOR-POLISHING.— If  the  floor  is  dirty  and  spot- 
ted, it  must  first  be  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  lye. 
and  rinsed  with  soft  water,  and  very  bad  spots  must  be 
sand-papered  or  planed.  When  the  floor  is  thoroughly 
dry  it  is  given  a  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  with  dryer, 
which  is  allowed  to  so.ik  well  into  the  wood  nnd  dry.  It 
is  then  given  a  coat  of  white  shellac,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  the  finishing  coat  may  be  applied.  This  is  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  yellow  wax  and  turpentine,  dissolved 
with  the  aid  of  heat  to  the  consistence  of  petrolatum. 
This  mixture  is  rubbed  into  the  floor  in  small  quantities 
with  a  piece  of  waste,  and  polished  with  a  weighted 
brush.  The  brush  must  be  occasionally  scraped  with  a 
blunt  knife,  to  remove  the  excess  of  wax;  and,  when  the 
floor  has  been  completely  covered  by  this  treatment,  a 
clean  brush   is  taken   and  the  whole  floor  is  gone  over 
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again  lightly,  but  without  any  wax.  This  method  has 
been  used  for  maple  floors  in  one  of  our  public  institu- 
tions for  over  four  years,  and  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
Once  a  mouth  they  are  gone  over  with  a  weighted  brush 
and  a  little  wax,  but  are  not  washed  under  any  consid- 
eration.—W.  v.  Roach,  in  Merck's  Report. 

LIQUID  AIR  AS  AN  AGENT  OK  RESKARCH.— 

In  his  second  lecture  on  "Liquid  Air  as  an  Agent  uf  Re- 
search," delivered  at  the  Royal  luslituiion.  says  The  En- 
gineer (Sci.  Am.).  Professor  Dewar  continued  his  re- 
marks on  the  critical  constants  of  gases,  and  brought  for- 
ward some  interesting  speculations  founded  on  this  ex- 
tension of  certain  laws,  known  by  experiment  to  hold 
good  at  accessible  temperatures,  to  bodies  which  one 
could  never  hope  to  be  able  to  examine  in  the  licjuid  state. 
With  regard  to  the  theory  that  carl)OU  is  a  very  impor- 
tant constituent  of  the  sun.  he  pointed  out  that  the  duns- 
ity  of  the  latter  was  1.4.  Supposing  it  to  consist  of  c.ir- 
bon  at  the  critical  temperature,  its  deusily  when  cooled 
to  liquefaction  would  becoiue  4.2,  according  to  known 
laws,  and  if  it  were  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  this 
earth,  its  density  would  increase  by  something  like  one- 
quarter.  Therefore,  the  density  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth — which  was  5.5 — did  not  appear  to  be  far  removed 
from  the  density  of  the  sun  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  lecturer,  for  the  first  time  in  public,  froze  a  specimen 
of  argon,  supplied  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  to  the  solid  state  by 
means  of  liquid  air  at  a  temperature  more  than  200  de- 
grees below  zero. 


PAIN  AND  ITS  THERAPEUSIS.— Dr.  S.  V.  Cleven- 
ger,  after  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  of  various  anal- 
gesic drugs  states  that  Lactophenin  is  destined  to  super- 
sede      largely       the       entire       array       of       analgesics 
proper,    owing    to    its    non-toxic    peculiarities    and    the 
feeling  of  comfort  described  by  many  physicians  as  fol- 
lowing   its   use.      It   affords    the   best    results    with   the 
,    least  ill  effects.    Its  range  of  incompatibility  is  less  than 
other  synthetic  compounds,  and  it  may  be  combined  with 
JJ'caffeiue,  quinine  and  salicylic  acid.     The  minimum  dose 
Wilit  5  to  10  grains  may  be  increased  until  a  daily  maximum 
^*  45  grains  has  been  reached.     It  is  but  slightly  soluble 
Bj'in   ivater.   although  acting  promptly,   so   that  it  can  be 
P  given  dry,  and  be  washed  down  with  a  drink  of  water. 
/     A  dose  of  15  grains  usually  acts  as  a  feeble  hypnotic. 
There  are  no  untoward  syiuptoms  following  its  use.  and 
contrarj    to   the  experience   with  some  synthetic  drugs, 
the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  stronger  under  its  use.  The 
range  of  a.nplication  is  extensive,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  author  is  in  corroboration  of  the  findings  of  other 
physicians  as  to  its  superior  analgesic  effects,  its  safety 
and   promptness   of   action. — R.    W.   Wilcox.   M.   D.,   in 
Amer.  Jour.   Med.   Sciences,   quoting  from  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Asso. 


FREEZING  POINT  OF  MERCURIAL  THER- 
MOMETERS.—Dr.  J.  A.  Barker,  in  a  paper  recently 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  determination  of 
the  freezing  point  of  mercurial  thermometers,  stated 
that  the  method  adopted  is  to  cool  distilled  water  in  a 
suitable  vessel  to  a  temperature  below  0  degree,  to  in- 
sert the  thermometer,  and  then  bring  about  the  freezing 
of  the  water  by  dropping  in  a  crystal  of  ice.  The  ther- 
mometer then  rises,  and  finally  attains  a  steady  temper- 
ature, differing  only  very  slightly  from  the  true  zero. 
The  apparatus  employed  consists  of  two  portions,  the 
thermostat  and  the  cooler.  The  former  is  a  Cupper  ves- 
sel, filled  with  either  refined  petroleum  or  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  common  salt.  The  vessel  communicates  with  the 
cooler,  through  which  the  liquid  can  be  pumped  by  a  ro- 
tary stirrer,  and  by  this  means  it  can  be  cooled  and  main- 
tained for  some  time  at  about  —  2°.  The  distilled  water 
to  be  frozen  is  contained  in  a  glass  tube  of  about  300 
e.  c.  capacity.     This  is  first  placed  directly  into  the  cir- 


culating liquid,  and  cooled  quickly  to  —0.5°  or  —0.7'. 
It  is  then  transferred  to  a  cylinder  lined  with  polished 
metal,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  thermostat.  The  ther- 
mometer whose  zero  is  to  be  taken  is  then  quick'.y  fixed 
in  position,  the  bulb  and  a  considerable  length  of  the 
stem  above  the  zero  being  immersed  in  the  watir.  A 
crystal  of  ice  is  dropped  in,  and  the  temperature  quickly 
rises  to  the  freezing  point.     (Sci.  Am.) 

Champagne  Soda. 

Oenauihic  ether    1       dram 

Tincture  celery    30       gtt. 

Tinciuri'  balsam   Peru 30       gtt. 

.\mylic  ether  2Vi  drams 

Tincture  vanilla   3      ounces 

Lemon  juice    32      ounces 

Neutral  spirit.  94  per  cent 8      ounces 

Syrup,  enough  to  make 1       gallon 

The  flavor  is  said  to  resemble  champagne  and  to  make 
a  magnificent  soda  fountain  drink.— Registered  Pharma- 
cist. 

Liquid  Slarch  Oloss. 

Distilled  water,  fluid  measure 100  jiarts 

Borax,  by  weight 10  parts 

Gum  arable,  by  we'ght 10  parts 

Spermaceti  wax,  by  weight 10  parts 

Glycerine,  by  weight   27  parts 

Vi  per  cent,  oil  of  lavender. 
Dissolve  the  borax  in  water,  and  then  dissolve  the  gum 
in  this  solution,  and  gently  warm  it  sufticiently  to  dis- 
solve the  wax.  Then  put  the  whole  into  a  warm  stone- 
ware mortar,  and  rub  up  the  whole  until  the  wax  has 
emulsified  (i.  e.,  formed  a  cream-like  emulsion)  with  the 
fluid.  Then  gradually  add  the  esseutial  oil,  and  finally 
stir  in  the  glycerine,  being  careful  to  stir  all  the  while 
it  is  being  added,  so  as  not  to  cause  the  separation  of 
the  components.  Some  little  skill  is  required  in  forming 
an  emulsion,  for  if  not  properly  done  the  ingredients  will 
separate  on  standing  or  on  the  addition  of  water.  In  a 
properly  formeil  emulsion  no  such  separation  will  occur. 
One  secret  of  success  consists  in  stirring  the  mixture 
always  in  one  direction,  say  from  left  to  right;  never 
reverse  the  stirring  process,  or  you  will  assuredly  cause 
separation  of  the  constituents.  Another  secret  is  to 
maintain  the  teiuperature  constant  until  the  last  morsel 
of  wax  has  entered  into  combination — it  is  only  a  phy- 
sical not  a  chemical  one — with  the  other  ingredients.  In 
the  last  formula  the  glycerine  may  be  dispensed  with  if 
desired.  The  directions  for  use  are  to  be:  One  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  liquid  gloss  added  to  each  pint  of  boiling-hot 
starch  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  fabric  starched 
in  the  usual  way.  Or  the  linen  may  be  first  starched  in 
the  usual  way  with  plain  starch,  and  then  a  rag  dipped 
in  the  gloss,  squeezed  out,  and  lightly  smeared  over  the 
starched  portion,  and  the  ironing  proceeded  with  as 
usual. 

Starch  Olaze  {Powder) 

(Jum  arable,  powdered    3  parts 

Spermaceti  wax   6  parts 

Borax,  powdered    4  parts 

White  corn  starch   8  parts 

Method  of  preparation. — All  these  bodies  are  to  be  in- 
timately mixed  in  the  powder  form  by  sifting  through  a 
sieve  several  times.  As  the  wax  is  in  a  solid  form,  and 
does  not  readily  become  reduced  to  powder  by  pounding 
in  a  mortar,  the  best  method  of  reducing  it  to  such  a 
condition  is  to  put  the  wax  into  a  bottle  with  some  sul- 
phuric or  rectified  ether,  and  then  allow  the  fluid  to  evap- 
orate. After  it  has  dissolved  the  wax,  as  the  evaporation 
proceeds,  the  wax  will  be  deposited  again  in  the  solid 
form,  but  in  fine  thin  flakes  which  will  easily  break  down 
to  a  powder  form  when  rubbed  up  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  a  cold  mortar.  Pack  in  paper  or  in  cardboard 
boxes.  To  use,  four  teaspoonfuls  per  pound  of  dry  starch 
is  to  be  added  to  all  dry  starch,  and  then  the  starch  made 
in  the  usual  way  as  boiled  starch. — (Canadian  Druggist.) 
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Question  Box 

The  ob/ect  of  this  department  fs  to  furalsh  our  subscrlberM  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  aad  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  Intormatlon  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  aad 
ANONi'MOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RBCHIVB  NO  ATTENTION. 


Unaaswereil  Queries. 
We  have  recoived  this  week  queries  fiuni  a  niiinber  of 
corrospondents  who  nre  not  siihsoribors,  nni-  cli-rks  of 
subs<Til)ers.  To  these  we  wouhi  repent  the  information 
given  in  these  ooliinins  a  few  weeks  a^o,  viz.,  this  i!e- 
partnient  is  condnctod  for  the  benefit  of  suliscribers  and 
their  dorks,  the  demands  upon  our  time  and  space  f^r- 
biddins  any  other  arransement.  Clerks  of  snbscribor-i 
are  invitcfl  to  make  use  of  these  colnnins.  l)ut  in  submit- 
ting Iheii  queries  tlie.v  must  givo  flieir  employers'  name-. 
Queries  not  answered  are  from  S.  .T.,  Washington;  E.  .t. 
W.,  Allesheny,  Pa.,  II.  C.  V..  Baltimore,  and  W.  H,  P. 
Chicago. 


White  Dextrla. 

(C.  .T.  B.)  Pure  while  dextrin  in  powder  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  of  !h"drug  jobbers  in  this  city.  Thi' 
price  quoted  is  TVi  cents  in  bag  lots. 


Marytaad  Pharmacy  Law. 

(R.  L.  H.)  Maryland  has  a  pharmacy  law  which  ap- 
plies to  the  city  of  Baltimore  only.  Any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  conduct  a  pharmac.v  elsewhere  in  the  State. 


Cigar  Box  Flavor. 

(O.  p.  O.)  A  member  of  the  trade  says  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  tlie  old-fashioned  nii.\ture  of  valerian 
and  tonka.  Try  the  following:  Fluid  extract  valeri  ui 
1  ounce:  tincture  of  tonka  8  ounces:  alcohol  23  ounces. 


Characters  la  the  Ash  of  Cigars. 
(O.   P.  O.)  A   lobac<'onist   in   this  city   informs   us  that 
the  process  by  which  the  characters  or  letters  of  a  name 
are  reproduced  in  the  ash  of  a  cigar  when  smoked,  is  cov- 
ered by  letters  patent.    We  cannot  give  you  the  formula. 

To  Prevent  Common  Solder  from  Taroishing. 

(.T.  K.I  We  know  of  iiotliing  wliicli  can  be  mixed  with 
common  solder  to  prevent  it  from  tarnishing.  The  addi- 
tion of  almost  any  sulistance  to  the  ordinary  soft  soMer. 
an  allo.v  of  tin  and  lead,  would  be  apt  to  considi'rabl.v 
change  its  character  and  usefulness. 


Formulas  for  Tablet  Triturates. 

(H.  B.)  This  journal  has  published  any  number  of 
articles  and  formulas  on  the  manufacttire  of  tablets  and 
tablet  triturates  which  you  can  easily  find  by  consulting 
the  various  indexes.  Two  valuable  little  books  upon  the 
subject  are  "Tablets,  Tablet  Triturates,  and  Compressed 
Suppositories,"  by  Prof.  Virgil  Cobletitz.  published  by 
Whitall,  Tatura  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  ami  "How  to  Make 
Tablets"  by  Frank  Edel. 


Solution  Calcium  Bisulphite. 

(A.  F.)  According  to  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmcr,  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  bisulphite  in  aqueous  sulphurotis  acid  is 
met  with  in  commerce.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  into  milk  of  lime,  and  is  used  by  brewers  to  give 
beer  stability.  Here  is  a  formula:  .Suspend  10  parts  of 
chalk  in  100  parts  of  water,  and  pass  a  current  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  through  the  mixture  until  the  solution 
is  saturated.  If  you  desire  to  make  this  solution  on  a 
large  scale,  you  will  have  to  adopt  a  more  economical 
method  for  making  sulphurous  acid  than  the  one  general- 
ly employed,  viz.,  generating  it  in  a  flask  or  retort  from 
charcoal  and  sulphur. 


Acetaallld  la  Solulloa. 

1 1.  .1.  &  ,T.  II.)  A  clear  solution  cannot  be  madi'  from 
the   following  prescription: 

.\cetanilid    1  dram 

\\'aler    4  nunces 

.Mix  and  use  to  spray  the  throat. 

-Vcetanilid  is  comparatively  insoluble  in  water  il  in 
1!J4).  The  quantity  of  water  prescribed  is  sulBcieut  to 
only  dissolve  about  nine  and  one-third  grains. 

Elixir  Lactated  Pepsin. 

tW,  D.  C.)  The  formulas  given  for  this  preparatio:i, 
page  722,  June  17,  1SU7,  issue  of  this  journal,  are  based 
upon  the  formula  for  compound  digestive  elixir  of  the 
.Natioiiiil  Formulary  which  contains  practically  75  grains 
of  iiepsin  to  the  \n\n  of  elixir  (10  gin.  to  1.000  cc.)  Re- 
garding the  quantity  of  pepsin  direct<'d  you  can,  of 
course,  use  as  mueh  as  you  desire.  There  are  pepsins  and 
pepsins,  varying  in  digestive  power,  and  the  preparatiims 
made  from  them  by  the  various  mauuf.-icturers  vary  as 
widely.  The  formula  given  by  the  National  Formulary 
calls  for  pepsin  which  answers  the  official  requirrmcnt> 
(1  to  .•'..(Kllll.     Why  use  any  other? 

Sea  Foam. 

ill.  L.  S.I     Tile  Era  Furmulary  gives  the  following: 

(ll  Tincture  arnica    1  dram 

Tincture  cantharides 2  drams 

.Vipia    ammonia    3  drams 

Alcohol    1^  pint 

Soft  water   Vb  pint 

(2(   Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 2  drams 

(Jlycerine  2  oun.es 

.\leohol    4  ounces 

Water,  enough  to  make 1  pint 

Extra  Soapy. 

l3l  Potassium  carbonate %  ounce 

Castile  soap,  powdered 1  ounce 

Water   8  ounces 

Tincture  quillaja    1  ounce 

( )il  bay 5  minim 

Alcohol,  enough  to  make 1   pint 


Treatise  oa  Aplum  Petrosellnum. 

(F.  R.  B.)     There  is  no  complete  treatise  devoted  so!i 
to  a  consideration  of  apium  petrosellnum  (parsley),  -j' 
so  far  as  we  are  aware  there  has  been  no  effort  to  ciiV 
pile  a  complete  bibliography  on  the  subject.     HoweveiN. 
you    can    obtain    considerable    information    on    the   worl?^ 
done  by  various  investigators  by  consulting  the  dispensa- ^ 
tories,  annual  proceedings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  (18.53  to  1896, 
inclusive),  and  files  of  the  Era  and  other  drug  journals. 
Forspecial  information  regarding  apiid  and  oil  of  parsley, 
consult  New  Remedies.  January,  1880,  page  7.  and  Schim- 
niel's  Reports,  respectively.     For  the  chsmistr.v  of  the 
oxidation  products  of  apiol,  see  Pharm.'Post,  June  17, 
1888,  pages  391  and  392.    All  the  works  cited  above  may 
be  found  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor. 


Remedy  for  Diabetes. 

(.7.  K.)  The  treatment  for  any  case  of  diabetes  should 
be  outlined  by  a  competent  physician,  for  the  pharmacist 
is  not  competent  to  diagnosticate  the  specific  character 
and  gravity  of  the  disease.  Many  works  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject  and  the  authors  vary  widely  in  the 
methods  of  treatment  laid  down.  They  all  agree,  how- 
ever, that  the  prognosis  of  diabetes  mellitus  is  always 
grave,  while  that  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  not  so  danger- 
ous as  regards  life,  although  death  may  result  from  a 
casual  or  intercurrent  affection.  In  a  general  way.  the 
treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  consists  in  arranging  the 
diet.  Ordinary  bread,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  rice,  etc., 
and  all  articles  containing  flour,  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  must 
be  excluded.  Aitchison  says  that  diabetic  bread  must 
be  resorted  to,  and  milk  ma.v  be  alloft-ed — especially  but- 
termilk, and  skimmed  milk.  Meat  (fresh  or  salt),  fish, 
oysters,  eggs,  fats,  and  nuts  are  allowable.    A  few  drops 
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of  siilplniric  acid  in  water  will  satisfy  thirst.  Walking 
exercise  is  to  be  encouraged.  Ot  tlie  nieiiicincs  used, 
opium  and  rodeia  liave  been  found  the  most  useful.  Ar- 
senic with  opium  is  also  a  useful  coiubination.  In  the 
treatment  of  diabetes  insipidus  IlartsliDrne  (Essentials  of 
Practical  Medicine)  states  that  potassium  nitrnto,  valiT- 
ian.  ergot,  iron,  alum,  lime  water,  tannic  and  gallic  acids, 
creosote  and  potassium  bromide  are  the  medicines  most 
worthy  of  trial. 

Compound  Elixir  of  Callsaya  with  Phosphates. 

(O.  D.  C.)  We  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  gi't 
a  clear  solution  from  the  formula  for  the  elixir  given  on 
page  175.  Feb.  11.  1897.  issue  of  this  journal.  We  sug- 
gest you  try  it  over  again,  using  syrup  lactophospha;e  of 
lime  which  answers  the  phariua<-opii'ial  requirements. 
Here  are  two  other  formulas  of  a  similar  character: 

(1)  Syrup  lactophosphaie  of  lime  V.  S.  F.  4  fl.  ounces 

Syrup  iron  lactophospliate 2  H.  ounces 

Dilute  phosplioiii-  acid   1   H.  ouni-e 

Quinine  sulphate   ^2        grains 

.Vlcohol   -t  fl-  ounces 

Spirit  orange 4   tl.  drams 

Water -IVi!  H.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  quinine  sulphate  in  the  alcohol  previously 
mixed  with  the  acid  and  spirit  of  orange;  pour  this  scdu- 
tiou  into  the  syrups  previously  mixed  with  the  water,  al- 
low to  stand  for  two  days,  and  filter. 

(2)  Elixir  eim-hona. 

Compound  syrup  of  phosphates,  of  each  S  fl.  ounce* 


Baadoliae. 

(H.  E.  W.l  Here  are  some  formulas  from  the  Era 
Formulary: 

1.— Boil  Iceland  or  Irish  moss  in  water,  strain,  and  per- 
fume the  fluid. 

2. — Isinglass.  1  ounce;  water  1  pint;  proof  spirit.  2  flui  1 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  isinglass  in  the  water  by  heat,  add 
^  the  spirit,  and  scent  with  bitter  almond  oil. 
F.  3. — Quince  seed,  %  of  a  teaspoonful,  and  add  a  pinch 
f,j  of  white  mustard  seed.  Boil  in  a  pint  of  soft  water  to 
FrOihalf  a  pint,  and  scent  with  oil  of  almonds. 

^i.'L4)  (iuni  tragacanth   1%  draius 

vri        Water,  distilled 7      ounces 

Bit'         Proof  spirit   3      ounces 

Dr  Otto  of  rose 10       drops 

f  Mi'cerate  the  gum  in  the  water  until  completely  di-;- 

solvea.  strain  and  add  the  spirit  with  the  otto  previous- 
ly dissolved  in  it.  If  a  rose-colored  bandoline  be  required 
a  few  drops  of  cochineal  color  should  be  added  to  the 
spirit. 

Cememt  for  Chlaa  Ware. 

(T.  L.  H.)  Try  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  English  Ceiuent  for  Porcelain. — Soak  1  dram  of 
isinglass  in  «ater:  pour  upon  this  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alcohol  to  cover  the  isinglass,  and  allow  it  to  dissolve, 
placing  it  in  a  warm  room.  Next  dissolve  V^  dram  of 
mastic  in  1  fluid  dram  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine;  mix 
both  solutions  together,  add  I'o  dram  of  powdered  gum 
ammoniac,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a  water  batU 
until  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  consistency.  Keep 
the  cement  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used 
place  the  bottle  in  hot  water,  when  the  cement  will  be- 
come soft  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  applied  to  the 
fragments  of  porcelain  to  be  cemented,  which  should 
be  previously  heated. 

(2)  Milk  is  coagulated  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  the 
caseine  thus  formed  is  well  washed  in  water,  and  then 
dissolved  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  borax:  a  clear 
solution  is  thus  obtained  which  is  superior  to  gum  arabic 
in  adhesive  power,  and  is  colorless.  For  porcelain,  this 
liquid  is  mixed  with  finely  powdered  quicklime,  and  the 
resulting  cement  is  quickly  brushed  over  the  fractured 
surfaces,  which  are  then  bound  together;  the  ware  is 
then  dried  to  a  gentle  heat. 


C>)  Soak  ordinary  glue  in  water  until  it  softens,  aul 
remove  it  before  it  has  lost  its  primitive  form,  .\fter 
this  dissolve  it  in  linseed  oil  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  is 
brought  to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly.  This  glue  or  paste 
may  be  used  for  joining  any  kinds  of  material.  In  addi- 
tion to  strength  and  hardness  it  has  the  adv.intage  of 
resisting  the  action  of  water. 

Other  formulas  have  been  piililished  in  the  Era.  Con- 
sult   indexes. 


Polish  Prescription  Translated. 

A  valued  correspondent  fnim  Hungary  sends  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  the  I'olish  prescription  submitted  in 
the  columns  of  this  ilepartmeut.  May  13.  l.s;»7: 
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Kreosoti  e  fagi, 

Sol.  arsen.  Fowleri aa  ilch.  semis. 

.\cet.   meconicoe   gr.  semis. 

Tinct.  arnar*   uncia  semis. 

Nickel-Platlng, 

(J.  K.)  In  nickel-plating  the  double  sulphate  of  am- 
monium and  nickel  is  the  salt  generally  used.  Any  com- 
mon form  of  battery  may  be  used,  but  the  anodes  shouM 
considerably  exceed  in  size  the  articles  to  be  covered 
with  nickel.  The  power  of  the  battery  must  not  be  too 
strong  or  the  deposited  nickel  will  be  black.  A  strong 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonium  is  made 
and  placed  in  any  suitable  vessel;  a  glazed  stoneware  jar 
answers  very  well,  if  the  articles  to  be  covered  are  small. 
.\cross  the  top  of  this  are  placed  two  heavy  copper  wires, 
to  one  of  which  the  articles  to  be  covered  are  suspended, 
the  other  to  the  anode.  The  wire  leading  from  tlie  zinc 
to  the  battery  must  then  be  connected  with  the  wire  from 
which  the  articles  are  suspemled.  the  other  battery  wir.? 
being  connected  with  the  anode. 

To  prepare  the  articles  for  coating,  they  must  be  well 
cleansed  by  scrubbing,  immersing  in  boiling  potash  to 
remove  any  grease,  then  dipping  them  for  an  instant  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  washing  thoroughly  in  wa- 
ter, taking  care  that  the  hand  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  any  part  of  them.  This  is  accomplished  by  fasten- 
ing a  flexible  copper  wire  around  them  and  handling 
them  by  means  of  it.  The  wire  serves  afterwards  to  sus- 
pend them  in  bath. 

If  the  articles  are  made  of  iron  and  steel,  they  may  be 
first  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  copper.  This  is  best  done 
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liy  llic  cyaui'lc  luith,  which  is  prcparod  by  dissolving  pre- 
cipiliiiiHl  oxiili-  of  oopptT  ill  oyniiido  of  potassiimi.  A  cop- 
per pliitc  is  used  as  an  aiiodo.  After  they  are  r.'moved 
from  the  copper  lialh,  they  iiuisi  ho  washed  quickly  willi 
water  and  placed  in  the  nickel  bath.  If  allowed  to  be- 
come dry,  or  to  tarniiSh.  the  nickel  will  not  adhere.  Great 
care  nnist  be  observed  during  the  whole  process  to  keep 
all  grease,  dust  or  other  dirt  from  the  articles  to  be  coat- 
ed, or  else  the  result  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The  whole 
process  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  is  used  in  the 
arts,  it  bf  ini;  far  easier  to  gild,  plate  or  copper  an  article 
than  to  nickel  it:  but  if  due  care  is  taken  the  resn'.ts  will 
will  amply   pay   for   the   trouble. 

Silver  riating.— For  silver  plating,  the  bath  consists 
of  potassium  silver  cyanide,  prepared  by  precipitating  so- 
lution of  silver  nitrate  with  potassium  cyanide  and  dis- 
solving the  washed  preciidtate  in  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide  solution. 

Potassium  cyanide 12        ounc;^s 

Wa  tor   1        gallon 

Silver  cyanide,  about 1  troy  ounce 

Filter  and  use  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel.  For  the 
whitening  bath  dissolve  1  lb.  potassium  cyanide  in  1  gal. 
water,  add  M  troy  ounce  of  silver  cyanide  and  filter  tlie 
solution.  The  baths  are  provided  with  silver  feeding- 
plates  for  anodes  proportionate  in  size  to  the  surfate  of 
the  work  to  be  plated.  These  are  connected  with  the  pos- 
itive pole  of  the  battery.  The  cleaned  articles  are  coii- 
necteil  by  a  copiier  wire  with  the  zinc  pole 
of  the  battery,  dipped  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  the  whitening-bath,  and  when  uniformly  d  at- 
ed  with  a  white  film  of  silver,  transferred  to  the 
plating  bath  under  similar  conditions.  After  the  work  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  jtist  before  putting  it  into  ihe 
bath,  dip  it  momentarily  in  strong  nitric  acid  or  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  rirse 
quickly.  After  this  treatment  it  is  sometimes  dipped  into 
dilute  mercurous  nitrate  solution  and  rinsed  again.  Thi-; 
has  the  effect  of  coating  the  clean  metal  with  a  film  u£ 
mercury,  which  secures  a  perfect  adhesion  of  deposiiel 
silver. 

Manufacturing  Jervlae. 

(H.  E.  W.)  .Tervine  is  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  both 
veratrum  viride  and  veratrum  album.  Salzbeiger. 
(Pharm.  .Tr.  (3)  XXI..  page  7-t5),  gives  the  following 
process,  known  as  the  Baryta  Method: 

Each  kilo  of  the  finely  powdered  rhizome  is  well  mixed 
with  300  grams  powdered  barium  hydrate  and  then  moist- 
ened with  sufficient  water  (about  500  grams)  to  allow  of 
the  easy  extraction  of  the  mixture  with  ether.  This  quan- 
tity of  hydrate  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  en.-uie 
the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  alkaloid  in  ethereal  solution, 
the  process  of  shaking  with  ether  being,  for  the  sake  of 
safety,  carried  out  in  large  tin  canisters  of  10  litres  ca- 
pacity, provided  with  brass  screw-tops  and  India  rubl  er 
washers.  About  five  kilos  of  ether  are  required  for  each 
kilo  of  powder,  the  ether  being  added  in  three  suecessive 
portions.  After  evaporation  of  the  ether  at  a  low  tem- 
perature by  means  of  a  copious  stream  of  hydrogen,  the 
residue  forms  a  thin  dark-green  syrup,  which  possesses 
an  exquisite  anise-like  odor,  and  deposits  after  several 
days  a  considerable  quantity  of  cone-shaped  crystals.  The 
green  mother-liquor  is  poured  off,  and  the  crystals,  which 
consist  principally  of  jervine,  washed  with  ether  upon  a 
filter  until  the  washings  are  colorless.  Fifty  ki'.os  of 
powdered  root  yield  about  50  grams  or  0.1  per  cent,  of 
crude  alkaloid.  Upon  re-crystallization  of  the  impure 
•jervine  out  of  absolute  alcohol,  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
nearly  insoluble  proto-veratridine  remain  undissolved, 
while  the  alcoholic  solutions  contain  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  rubijervine. 

Another  process  is  that  known  as  the  Metaphosphoric 
Acid  Method,  as  follows. 

It  is   advisable   to  first   extract   the   crude   drug  with 


ether  or  petroleum  ether  in  order  to  free  it  from  fatly 
and  resinous  matters,  .\baut  2  per  cent,  of  a  green  fat, 
in  which  brown  resinous  lumps  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  characteristic  crystals  of  fatty  acids  are  incor- 
porated, is  thus  removed.  After  this  treatment  the  pow- 
der is  extracted  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  in  vacuum.  The  fluid  residue  is  then 
triturated  in  portions  of  .500  grams  with  5  liters  of  water 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  the  insoluble  portion  quickly 
filtered  off.  and  solid  metaphosphoric  acid  added  to  the 
solution  until  no  further  precipitation  occurs.  Ry  this 
procedure  a  considerable  purification  is  effected,  large 
quantities  of  amorphous  matter,  together  with  much  jer- 
vine and  rubijervine.  being  thrown  out  of  solution.  The 
voluminous  precipitate  is  quickly  removed  by  filtration, 
and  to  the  lighter  colored  filtrate  excess  of  ammonia  is 
added,  which  causes  no  separation  of  protovcratrlne,  but 
a  slight  Hocky  precipitate  that  must  also  be  filtered  off 
before  the  solution  is  shaken  with  ether.  Upon  distilla- 
tion of  the  ether  the  protoveratrine  crystallizes  out  even 
in  the  distillation  flask,  and,  separated  from  the  light 
syrtipy  mother  liquor,  can  be  easily  recrystallized  out  of 
strong  alcohol,  by  which  means  traces  of  jervine  and 
rubijervine  are  removed. 

.lervine  is  obtained  in  comparatively  large  quintities 
from  veratrum  album,  by  both  the  baryta  and  meta- 
phosphoric acid  methods  of  extraction.  In  the  first  case 
the  crystals  which  separate  from  the  ethereal  solution 
consist  principally  of  jervine,  while  in  the  second  method 
the  greater  part  is  precipitated  by  the  metaphosphoric 
acid.  Jervine  is  separated  from  rubijervine  by  Wright's 
and  Luff's  method  of  trituration  of  the  crystalline  mass 
upon  the  waterbath  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
insoluble  jervine  sulphate  is  filtered  off  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  rubijervine  sulphate,  and  the  free  base  re- 
generated from  the  washed  and  dried  product  by  boiling 
with  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  sodium.  Recrystallized  sev- 
eral times  out  of  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
satiny  prismatic  crystals,  slightly  levo-rotatory,  melting 
pcunt  237  to  239°  C;  non-sternutatory.  Sohn.  "Dictionary 
of  the  .\ctive  Principles  of  Plants."  gives  the  following 
figures  for  its  solubility  at  22°  C:  1  in  16.8  alcohol;  60  i  ' 
chloroform:  268  ether,  1,625  benzine,  slightly  in  wat', ' 
and  ethyl  acetate;  not  soluble  in  petroleum  ether.  Jerrine 
may  be  removed  from  acid  solutions  by  chloroform. 

In  1865  Mitchell  obtained  jervine  from  veratrum  viride  IL 
by  the  following  process  (American  Journal  Phr.rmacy,  ^ 
1874,  p.  100): 

The  alcohol  tincture  is  evaporated  to  small  bulk,  acid- 
ulated with  acetic  acid,  and  mixed  with  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  filtered,  concentrated,  s'.nd  rendered 
strongly  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  precipi- 
tate is  drained,  dried,  boiled  in  strong  alcohol,  the  alco- 
holic solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  digested  in  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  granular  powder,  sulphate  of 
jervine.  deposits  on  cooling:  is  well  washed,  drained,  and 
then  boiled  with  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 
The  jervine.  so  liberated,  is,  after  thorough  washing,  fur- 
ther purified  by  resolution  in  acetic  acid,  precipitation 
with   ammonia,   washing,  and  drying. 
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Start   the    ball   rolling   on   the    Era's   advertising   com- 
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ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY. 

Some  preliminary  announcements  and  instructions 
for  pupils  who  intend  to  join  the  regular  classes  of 
the  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY  will  be  found 
on  page  37  of  this  issue. 

All  drug  clerks  and  druggists  who  intend  to 
matriculate  for  this  Home  Study  Course  in  Phar- 
macy should  see  that  their  applications  are  filed 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  receive  all  the  pre- 
liminary instructions  to  be  printed  in  our  July  and 
August  issues  The  regular  lectures  begin  with  the 
first  issue  in  September. 

THE  COnPLETE  PROSPECTUS  is  now  ready 
and  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Address.  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  ERA, 

P.  O.  Box  1483,  New  York. 


Street  Addresses  Should  be   Oiven  by  Commercial 
Agencies. 

The  experiences  of  Mr.  C.  \.  Voorhees,  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  concern,  Fraser  &  Co.,  of  Grt^euwich 
street.  New  YorU,  arc  detailed  in  the  news  pages  of  this 
issue.  Mr.  Voorhees  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
secured  payment  of  his  account,  a  rather  exceptional 
case,  as  the  result  of  extended  investigation  shows.  But 
he  seems  to  have  a  fairly  good  excuse  for  having  been 
led  into  the  transaction  in  the  first  place.  He  complains 
that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  commercial  agencies,  Dun 
and  Bradstreet.  In  consulting  their  rating  books  he 
found  Fraser  &  Co.  rated  high,  no  street  address  given, 
and  being  unaware  or  perhaps  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  firms  of  that  name  in  this  city,  he  .shipped 
his  goods  without  suspicion.  But  they  did  not  go  to 
the  Fraser  &  Co.  (of  Fifth  avenue),  mentioned  in  the 
rating  books,  but  to  the  Greenwich  street  concern,  which 
is  not  rated  at  all.  Jlr.  Voorhees  claims  that  if  the 
street  .address  had  been  printed  in  the  rating  book  he 
would  not  have  been  caught  in  this  way;  he  blames  the 
agencies  for  it  and  thinks  they  should  publish  the  spe- 
cific addresses  of  all  houses  mentioned  by  them. 

His  criticism  is  at  once  just  and  unjust.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  commercial  agencies  to  publish  specific  ad- 
dresses in  cases  where  there  are  two  parties  of  the  same 
name  in  the  same  line  of  business,  but  this  affords  little 
protection  against  the  mushroom  firms  which  may  spring 
up  in  the  time  intervening  between  the  issues  of  their 
reference  hooks.  To  publish  addresses  of  all  would  un- 
doubtedly entail  much  expense  in  printing  and  much  en- 
large the  rating  books,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  valu- 
able aid  to  the  commercial  world.  What  do  Dun  and 
Bradstreet   say? 

But  allowing  the  justice  of  his  criticism,  Mr.  Voor- 
hees is  not  to  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility.  A  lit- 
tle more  care,  a  reading  of  the  letterhead  on  which  the 
order  is  sent,  and,  above  all.  perusal  of  the  reports  given 
in  the  Era  with  reference  to  this  firm  and  the  many 
other  concerns  which  live  by  fraud,  would  have  saved 
him  and  will  save  others  from  being  trapped.  .\  little 
sound  advice  is  never  to  ship  goods  without  cash  pay- 
ment in  hand  to  houses  of  which  nothing  reliable  is 
known. 

When  Drug  Stores  Were  Scarce. 

Now  that  the  author  of  "Looking  Backward"  has 
come  out  with  another  work  somewhat  like  that  curi  lus 
and  fascinating  story,  bringing  to  mind  again  the  whole 
subject  of  governmental  maintenance  of  shops,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  such  as  never  heard  of  it  before  to 
learn  that  in  the  long-distant  past  apothecary  shops 
were  established  at  the  public  expense.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  a  writer  who  had  investigated  the  subject, 
stated  "that  it  was  supposed  that  an  Arab  physician  first 
made  use  of  a  prescription,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  need 
of  a  place  for  the  sale  of  medicine.  Then  the  practice 
passed  from  Cordova  and  Granada  into  Italy,  and  the 
medical  schools  of  Naples  and  Salerno  brought  prescrip- 
tions into  use  there,  most  of  the  materials  of  their  med- 
icines being  obtained  in  Arabia  or  other  Eastern  points. 
Soon  a  long  list  ot  dangerous  compounus  was  provided, 
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and  it  was  fouud  necessary  to  pass  laws  restricting  their 
sale.  Then  came  the  setting-up  of  shops  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people;  gardens  were  laid  out  for  the  rais- 
ing of  herbs  and  other  useful  plants;  laboratories  wen- 
opened  and  distilling  apparatus  obtained;  women  of  rank 
often  presided  over  the  preparation  of  the  drugs,  and  the 
court  apothecary  was  held  in  great  esteem.  It  is  even 
told  that  one  princess  maintained  a  drug  shop  at  her 
court  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  poor,  giving  away 
medicine  and  distilled  water  to  strangers  as  well  as  to 
her  own  people.  From  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a. 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  drug  stores  all  over  Eu- 
rope, which,  although  they  would  appear  very  poor  now, 
if  contrasted  with  the  magnificent  modern  drug  stores, 
were,  nevertheless,  a  vast  improvement  over  those  of 
Bagdad  and  Cordova.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
the  fact  in  passing  that  precious  stones  once  held 
a  high  place  iu  the  list  of  medicines.  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample, supposed  that  an  onyx  would  keep  the  whole 
body  in  good  condition;  coral  and  emeralds  were  looked 
upon  as  sure  remedies  for  many  ills;  a  topaz  was  be- 
lieved to  possess  power  to  recreate  the  heart,  and  the 
loadstone,  taken  internally,  was  said  to  be  capable  of  re- 
storing one's  youth. 


from  the  prescriber.  This  is  i)erhaps  one  phase  of  the 
prescription  refilling  question  which  the  public  might 
support,  if  it  really  knew  the  importance  of  the  inter- 
ests involved. 


Jubilee  Enthusiasm. 

Our  most  esteemed  contemporary,  tlie  British  and  Col- 
onial Drugsist,  of  London,  England,  uuder  date  of  June 
18,  published  a  magnificent  "Special  Jubilee  Issue."  It 
is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  publishers  and  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  trade  journal,  aud  congratulations  are  iu 
order  and  tendered.  The  jubilee  spirit  appears  to  enter 
into  every  feature  of  this  issue,  aud  the  editor  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  pardoned  for  saying,  "The  present  issue  is  the 
largest  in  the  line  of  a  trade  newspaper  ever  published 
by  any  journal  api>ealing  to  chemists  and  the  drug  trade. 
The  literary  contents,  it  will  be  seen,  extend  to  over  one 
hundred  pages,  and  the  illustrations  form  the  most  num- 
erous collection  of  photographs  ever  published  in  any  of 
the  trade  journals." 

We  luust  take  a  little  friendly  exception  to  this  state- 
ment. We  fear  that  our  contemporary  has  in  some  way 
overlooked  the  Anniversary  Number  which  the  Era  pul> 
lished  on  December  31,  1896.  A  comparison  of  the  Ju- 
bilee issue  and  our  own  Anniversary  Number  shows  that 
while  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist  printed  104 
pages  of  reading  matter,  the  Era  presented  168,  and 
while  the  former  offered  in  its  reading  pages  132  illus- 
trations, the  Era"s  credit  was  a  total  of  251,  and  besides 
this  our  issue  numbered  40,000  copies.  We  think  our 
friends  may  be  induced  to  slightly  modify  their  (excusa- 
ble) jubilee  boast  after  this  explanation. 


Refilling  Prescriptions. 

An  English  daily  paper  has  proposed  that  the  privil- 
eges granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  regard 
to  the  confidences  of  his  flock,  should  be  extended  to  the 
secrets  of  the  doctor's  office,  aud  our  pharmaceutical 
contemporaries  comment  upon  this  and  urge  that  these 
privileges  should  be  extended  to  the  pharmacists.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  man  who  puts  up  a  prescription  can 
have  pretty  nearly  as  full  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
ailment  for  which  it  is  intended  as  has  the  doctor  who 
prescribes  it,  and  that  the  customer  who  takes  a  pre- 
scription to  the  drug  store  in  confidence  that  no  one 
■will  know  what  is  his  disease,  is  relying  upon  a  false  se- 
curity. It  is  much  to  the  honor  of  the  pharmaceutical 
fraternity  that  members  of  it  guard  the  confidences  of 
their  patrons,  and  do  not  disclose  the  secrets  brought  to 
them  by  way  of  the  doctor's  prescription.  But  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  common  sense  in  the  suggestion  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter  that  it  should  be 
made  illegal  for  a  druggist  to  give  a  copy  of,  or  state  the 
contents   of,   a   prescription,    without   an   express   order 


Dangerous  W.  C.  T.  U.  Beverage. 

My,  oh  my!  The  New  York  Suu  last  Friday  published 
a  dispatch  from  St.  Louis  which  read  thus:  "There  are 
twenty-five  gaudily  painted,  inviting  drinking  fouutaing 
on  as  many  corners,  at  intervals  of  three  blocks,  in  the 
downtown  districts.  Tliey  are  maintained  by  the  good 
ladies  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
These  fountains,  which  are  of  the  penny-in-the-slot  varie- 
ty, contain  what  the  ladies  call  a  "delicious,  purely  me- 
dicinal, healthful,  non-alcoholic  beverage,  guaranteed 
harmless  to  the  smallest  child,  cherry  phosphate.'  To- 
day the  White  Ribboners  received  a  shock,  when  Dr. 
Felix  W.  Garcia,  a  chemist,  after  an  analysis,  publicly 
announced  that  when  the  phosphate  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  the  starch  of  the  sugar  in  combination  with 
other  ingredients  is  converted  into  pure  alcohol." 

Just  imagine  the  rush  to  the  fountains  there  must 
have  been  when  this  iutelligence  was  publicly  announced. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  must  change  its  tipple  to  be  consis- 
tent, if  this  news  is  true. 

Nostrums  and  Religion. 

This  is  hardly  a  case  of  giving  the  devil  his  due,  rather 
the  opposite  of  that  individual  is  concerned,  but  we  like 
to  commend  a  good  action  when  we  learn 
it.  The  United  Lutheran  Conference  was  held 
at  St.  Paul  the  other  day,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  one  of  the  members  caused  quite  a  flutter 
iu  the  convention  by  a  proposition  that  all  patent  medi- 
cine advertisements  be  taken  out  of  the  church  paper. 
.Said  he,  naively.  "I  do  not  think  any  man  could  con- 
scientiously put  his  name  under  these  advertisements  as 
true.  It  is  hardly  true  that  they  can  cure  all  diseases. 
The  Hagues  synod  or  the  Norwegian  synod  do  not  allow 
such  things  to  appear  in  their  church  paper,  and  I  move 
that  these  be  taken  out."    The  motion  was  carried. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
public  health  and  public  morality  if  all  the  religious 
papers  would  exclude  advertisements  of,  and  if  ministers 
would  stop  indorsing,  a  certain  class  of  disreputable  and 
fraudulent  patent  medicines. 


A  New  York  paper  noted  for  its  conservativeness  and 
carefulness  made  a  bad  mistake  the  other  day  when  it 
printed  a  communication  from  a  reader  in  which  a  warn- 
ing was  conveyed  against  the  use  of  various  drinks  at 
the  fountain  said  to  be  made  from  the  coca  leaf,  kola 
nut,  etc.,  urging  that  indulgence  in  this  class  of  bever- 
ages, under  the  delusion  that  they  are  tonics,  eventu- 
ally fosters  a  most  pernicious  drug  habit,  leading  to  the 
use  of  cocaine,  etc.  The  warning  would  be  all  right  i( 
founded  upon  facts  and  correct  conclusions.  But  if  the 
correspondent  really  knew  how  much  (rather  how  little) 
alkaloid  there  is  in  the  preparations  against  which  he 
inveighs  so  positively,  he  would  not  have  written  his 
letter.  A  man  would  have  to  drink  a  good  many  gallons 
of  the  fountain  drink  to  get  even  a  small  medicinal  dose, 
if  we  are  to  believe  analyses  which  have  been  reported. 
There  are  worse  tonics  which  the  fountain  can  sometimes 
be  induced  to  supply. 


The  fun  poked  at  Boston  for  its  stately  English  seems 
to  have  a  basis  of  fact.  In  the  street  cars  of  other 
cities  a  card  has  recently  been  posted,  reading:  "Spitting 
on  the  floor  of  this  car  is  prohibited.  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Health."  In  Boston  a  similar  notice  reads  as 
follows:  "The  Board  of  Health  adjudges  that  the  deposit 
of  sputum  in  street  cars  is  a  public  nuisance,  a  source  of 
filth,  and  a  cause  of  sickness,  and  hereby  orders  that  the 
spitting  on  the  tioors  of  street  cars  be,  and  hereby  is, 
prohibited." 
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Easy  Questions  Have  Been  Solved. 

The  president  of  the  Lelaud  Stanford  University  tCali- 
foruin)  some  time  ago,  in  a  magazine  article,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  all  the  easy  questions  in  science  have 
been  solved.  Formerly  there  may  have  been,  iR-rhaps, 
real  discoveries,  chance  happenings  upon  most  important 
and  valuable  secrets  of  nature.  But  the  discoverer  of 
to-day  cannot  rely  upon  chance,  but  upon  solid,  hard 
work,  patient  research  and  investigation.  The  result 
of  scientilic  inquiry  comes  as  a  surprise  only  to  those  ig- 
norant of  the  steps  of  the  investigation  which  leads  up 
to  it.  He  mentions  a  number  of  latter-day  discoveries, 
showing  the  steps  by  which  startling  results  were  ob- 
tained, in  support  of  his  contention,  and  we  must  say 
that  he  makes  out  a  very  strong  case,  and  we  could 
bring  forward  no  arguments  in  refutation. 


The  Early  Doctor  Gets  the  Worm. 

There  is  usually  little  h-umor  in  that  frequent  incident 
in  which  customers  leave  town  and  forget  to  pay  their 
bills,  but  when  there  is,  the  fact  is  deserving  of  wide  pub- 
lication for  the  benefit  of  the  forlorn  and  shipwrecked 
brother,  who,  reading,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Dr.  F.  Gundrum,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  betrays  a  lean- 
ing toward  that  joyous  spirit  which  puts  a  gloss  upon  ad- 
versity in  a  letter  to  Duudas  Dick  &  Co.  He  says:  "Your 
tablets  acted  successfully — but  the  patient  did  not.  Two 
days  after  relieving  him  of  a  forty-foot  worm  he  took 
the  11  p.  m.  train  and  left  the  State,  forgetting  to  pay 
me  for  the  medicine  or  my  trouble.  The  only  thing  he 
left  was  the  worm — and  I  got  left,  too." 


The  custom  of  storing  alcohol,  ether,  oils  and  other 
inflammable  substances  in  the  cellars  of  drug  stores  is, 
perhaps,  all  right,  or  at  least  unavoidable.  But  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  enter  these  subterranean  storehouses 
with  lighted  lamps,  and  many  are  the  warnings  which 
have  been  published  in  the  journals  against  this  care- 
lessness, but  so  far  apparently  with  little  effect.  A  most 
distressing  occurrence  happened  but  a  few  days  ago  in 
Sharon,  Pa.,  where  a  drug  clerk  was  fatally  burned  by 
the  explosion-  of  a  barrel  of  alcohol  in  the  cellar.  Just 
how  great  was  the  element  of  carelessness  reports  do 
not  say,  but  the  fact  that  there  was  a  fire  following 
the  explosion  showed  that  a  light  was  somewhere  in 
near  proximity. 

"The  peach  crop  will  be  a  failure"  has  assumed  the 
nature  and  prominence  of  the  cry  of  "wolf,  wolf!"  There 
is  now,  however,  a  plaint  which  is  pushing  it  hard  for 
first  honors.  It  is  "the  peppermint  crop  will  l:ie  a  failure." 
This  comes  up  every  year  with  astounding  regularity.  We 
wonder  whether  it  really  will  be  so,  and  our  wonder  is 
increased  by  reason  of  another  statement,  that  pepper- 
mint growers  are  considering  a  combine  to  maintain 
prices.  If  the  crop  is  a  failure,  scarcity  alone  ought  to 
be  enough  to  shove  prices  up.  Let  us  "await  future  de- 
velopments." 

All  sorts  of  claims  have  been  made  relative  to  the 
value  of  acetylene  as  an  illuminant,  and  most  extrava- 
gant prophecies  have  been  uttered.  One  of  the  first  prac- 
tical applications  of  this  article  as  a  light  producer  has 
been  brought  to  attention  by  a  Philadelphia  drug  store, 
which  has  now  in  working  order  a  number  of  lights 
which  employ  this  gas.  Thus  far  it  is  said  to  have 
worked  very  successfully,  and  to  give  the  best  of  satis- 
faction as  an  illuminant. 


Froken  Martha  Augusta  Elizabeth  Leth,  the  19-year- 
old  daughter  of  Fredrik  Bartholin  Leth,  of  Karlshamn, 
Sweden,  has  passed  an  examination  at  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Institute  at  Stockholm,  and  is  Sweden's  first  woman 
pharmacist. 


SUCCESS  IN  PRICE  RESTORATION. 

A  couple  of  wi'eks  ago  we  publisli<'J  the  information 
that  the  druggists  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  had  become  tired  of 
cut-rate  patent  medicines,  and  had  agreed  to  restore 
rates.  One  of  these  druggists,  Mr.  George  W.  Sipc,  was 
pleased  with  our  remarks,  and  gives  us  a  little  fuller  de- 
tails of  the  plan  which  is  now  in  successful  operation  in 
his  town.    He  says: 

"We  have  been  just  one  week  now  at  the  business  of 
restoring  prices.  And  I  will  say.  as  do  all  the  others, 
that  we  !ire  surprised  that  there  is  not  more  kicking  in 
general.  Wo  have  a  few  customers  who  say  they  will 
buy  out  of  town,  but  they  all  come  back,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  say  that  they  are  glad  it  is  over, 
for  now  they  are  sure  of  getting  purer  drugs. 
But  I  will  say  this  town  of  ten  thousand  and 
over  was  never  impo.sed  upon  in  the  way  of  impure  and 
old  drugs,  even  at  cut  rates.  Find  inclosed  one  of  the 
original  copies  of  agreement,  and  I  only  hope  that  it  will 
be  of  benefit  to  others  of  the  craft,  for  I  know,  as  well 
as  others,  that  it  is  not  very  plea.sant  to  work  from  C 
a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  and  find  you  have  made  only  .$1.(J<).  A 
laboring  man  can  make  more  than  we  by  working  only 
eight  hours.  Sunday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  shall  close 
our  stores  all  day.  excepting  one  hour  in  the  morning, 
from  9  to  It).  As  the  iron  was  hot  we  thought  that  that 
could  be  thrown  in,  and  I  was  surprised  that  all  of  the 
druggists  have  taken  hold  of  it  so  readily." 

Here  follows  the  agreement  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
all  the  druggists  in  the  town,  and  it  is  offered  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  service  to  druggists  in  other  localities 
which  are  similarly  afflicted: 

The  undersigned  herby  individually  and  jointly  agree  that 
we  and  each  of  us,  our  employes  and  any  one  acting  for  us. 
will  sell  proprietary  goods,  includng  so-called  patent  medi- 
cines and  whatever  is  exclusively  put  up  in  definite  packages 
ami  controlled  by  single  individuals  or  firms,  whether  in 
solid,  liquid  or  other  form,  only  at  full  retail  prices,  which 
prices  shall  be  those  published  in  "The  Chas.  N.  Crittenton 
Co.  Catalogue  of  Proprietary  Medicines  and  Druggists'  Sun- 
dries." ■■1S95-1896"— and  when  not  herein  published,  at  an 
advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  regular  published  one  dozen 
wholesale  cost  price  of  the  article,  provided  that  if  such 
retail  price  shall  approximate  to  fifteen,  twentv,  twenty- 
five,  thirty-five,  fifty,  seventy-five,  one  dollar  and  so 
forth,  that  these  shall  be  the  retail  selling  prices 
(not  such  prices  as  2.3c.,  32c.,  48c.,  etc.).  The  following 
.articles  only  are  to  be  considered  exceptions  to  this,  and 
these  articles  are  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  the  prices 
named  herein,  viz.:  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  80  cents:  Paine's 
Celery  Compound,  80  cents;  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  $110- 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound,  80  cents:  Green's  Nervura! 
SI)  cents;  Scott's  Emulsion,  large.  80  cents;  small,  45  cents; 
Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  large,  80  cents;  small,  40  cents; 
Miles'  Nervine,  80  cents;  Ayer's  (J.  C.  &  Co.)  one  dollar 
articles,  each  SO  cents;  Fellows'  Hypophosphites.  Sl,'20; 
Hall's  Hair  Renewer.  80  cents;  Seven  Sisters  Hair  Grower, 
large,  80  cents;  small,  40  cents:  Green's  August  Flower,  60 
cents;  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  60  cents:  Javne's  Expectorant, 
SO  cents:  Sozodont.  65  cents:  Malted  Milk  (hospital  size). 
$3.35;  one  dollar  size,  80  cents;  Malted  Milk  (fifty  cent)  40 
cents;  Mellin's  Food,  large,  65  cents:  small  40  cents;  Hub- 
bell's  Wheat.  40  cents:  Condensed  Milk.  Eagle  Brand.  20 
cents;  Doan's  Kidney  Pills  and  Ointment,  each  40  cents: 
Williams'  Pink  Pills,  40  cents;  Syrup  of  Figs  (fiftv  centi. 
40  cents. 

The  following  articles  are  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
20  cents  each:  Ayer's  PilLs,  Schenck's  Pills,  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills.  Miles'  Nerve  and  Liver  Pills.  Munvon's  (twenty- 
five  cent  sizes)  Remedies,  Wright's  Indian  Vegetable  Pills. 
Cuticura  Soap.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup.  Phenvo-CaCfeine 
Pills.  Piso's  Cure.  Pierce's  Pleasant  Purgative  Pellets,  Para- 
gon Tea,  Lane's  Tea,  Garfield  Tea;  Weaver's  Alpine  Tea.  at 
15  cents  per  package,  two  packages  for  25  cents. 

The  following  articles  at  not  less  than  prices  named: 
Pierce's  (one  dollar)  Remedies.  80  cents:  Pond's  Extract  (fifty 
cents)  40  cents;  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters.  15  cents,  or  two 
for  25  cents;  Benson's  Capcine  Plasters.  2(5  cents.  All  other 
regular  size  porous  plasters,  under  names  of  S.  &  .7.,  J.  &  J  , 
J.  Ellwood  Lee  &  Co..  Bauer  &  Black.  20  cents;  .lohann 
Hoff's  Malt  Extract,  35  cents;  Johann  Hoff's  Malt  Extract 
with  Iron,  40  cents;  One-grain  Quinine  Pills,  not  less  than 
10  cents  a  dozen;  Two-grain  Quinine  Pills,  not  less  than  10 
cents  a  dozen;  Three-grain  Quinine  Pills,  not  less  than  15 
cents  a  dozen;  Five-grain  Quinine  Pills,  not  less  than  20 
cents  a  dozen;  these  prices  of  Quinine  Pills  for  one  dozen 
or  less. 

We  further  agree  that  we  will  make  no  abatement  on  these 
prices  whatever  to  any  one  whom.soever,  be  he  friend  or 
foe,  except:  First,  to  physicians,  to  whom  an  abatement  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  on  full  retail 
prices,  no  discount  on  the  cut  prices:  second,  to  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  regularly  serving  congregations  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood  (to  none  others),  ten  per  cent,  likewise: 
third,  to  blood  relatives,  optional  prices.  'To  all  other  per- 
sons we  will  sell  in  half  dozen  lots  only,  six  single  packages 
at  the  aggregate  price  of  five  packages,  provided  that  the 
prices  of  the  article  in  half  dozen  lots  .shall  not  be  less  than 
the  aggregate  price  of  five  single  packages  at  full  regular 
retail  prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  article  in  question.  We  further  "agree  that  we  will 
make  no  abatement  to  country  store-keepers  or  dealers  on 
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repular  full  rotnll  piires  fin  imrrhnses  of  any  less  quantity 
than  qunrter-dojcfu  lots.  In  whk'li  ea$o  the  abatement  will 
be  twenty  per  cent.,  and  In  balf-tiozen  lots  or  more,  not  over 
twenty-live  per  cent.;  iinil  to  store-keepers  In  Carlisle  we 
will  make  ntt  abatements. 

We  further  agree  that  the  taking  or  giving  of  tickets  or 
pictures  will  be  optional,  but  that  In  no  case  shall  luouey 
or  goods  as  a  cash  equivalent  be  given  to  the  customer  or 
any  cash  value  be  asslgued  to  the  tickets  or  pictures  so 
given  or  taken. 

We  further  agree  that  this  article  of  agreement  shall  re- 
main in  force  and  be  binding  on  all  the  undersigned  until 
July  1.  1!<S)8.  unless  annulled  or  mudltied  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  subscribers  hereto. 

We  further  agree  that  there  shall  be  made  as  many  copies 
of  this  agreement  as  there  are  subscribers  to  It.  and  that 
each  such  cop.v  shall  be  signed  b.v  all  the  subscribers  and 
shall  have  the  force  and  be  considered  as  an  original  article 
of  agreement,  that  each  of  us  will  make  oath  before  a 
Notary  I'ublic  "Mhat  this  is  our  voluntary  act  and  lieed,  and 
that  we  will  abide  by  it  so  long  as  It  shall  continue  in  force 
as  herein  provided,  and  that  in  case  of  a  violation  of  this 
agreement  on  tiie  part  of  any  one  hereto  subscribing  that 
he  hereby,  for  value  received,  the  receipt  of  which  he  hereby 
acknowledges,  confesses  judgment  In  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  the  other  subscriliers  hereto,  and  that  he  hereby 
waives  the  right  of  appeal  and  all  beuetlt  of  exemption  laws, 
and  stay  of  execution,  and  authorizes  any  attorney  at  law  or 
Justice  of  the  I'eace  on  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses  es- 
tablishing the  fact  of  the  violation  of  this  agreement  to  con- 
fess judgment  against  him.  to  collect  the  amount  of  the 
same.  and.  after  deducting  costs,  to  divide  the  balance 
among  the  other  subscribers  hereto. 

This  agreement  to  go  Into  effect  on  the  21st  day  of 
June.  ISi'iT, 

An  anxious  corrospondent  who  is  too  bashful  .to  sign 
his  name  sends  a  postal  card  worded,  "Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  wliy  you  do  not  publish  anything  from  tlie 
New  York  City  Board  of  Pharmacy,  as  all  the  other 
journals  do."  If  this  timid  individual  would  carefully 
read  this  journal  he  would  know  that  every  meeting  of 
the  board  for  examination  is  reported.  Sign  your  name 
and  address  next  time. 


There  must  be  some  truth  in  the  clinrge  that  a  certain 
class  of  druggists  show  no  disinclination  toward  figuring 
as  saloon  keepers,  for  we  find  it  grarely  noted  by  a  To- 
peka,  Kan,,  paper  that  there  is  in  that  city  a  drug  store 
in  which  a  slot  machine  is  arranged  to  supply  bottled 
beer.  The  future  of  pharmacy  may  well  occasion  con- 
cern if  such  proceedings  as  this  threaten  to  become  at  all 
general. 

A  small  town  out  in  Oregon  wants  to  raise  money  for 
a  sinking  fund  to  meet  its  bonded  indebtedness,  and 
among  other  means  it  has  decided  to  levy  a  tax  on  all 
business  houses  and  professional  men.  Druggists  are  to 
contribute  $2,5  annually.  This  class  of  merchants  is, 
however,  not  alone  in  the  indignant  protests  which  are 
arising  against  the  measure. 


Georgia  means  to  have  good  food  and  drugs  and  relia- 
ble, competent  medicine  dispensers.  The  Pharmacy 
Board  and  the  Health  Board  are  actively  working  in 
this  direction.  Prosecutions  of  unregistered  drug  clerks 
are  frequent,  and  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  making  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  .State  to  see  that  there  is  no 
illegal  business.     A  $50  fine  is  imposed  on  offenders. 


The  U.  S.  Geological  Surve.v  has  figured  up  some  of 
the  mineral  productions  of  the  United  States  for  1896 
as  follows:  Antimony,  601  tons,  valued  at  $84,290;  alum- 
inum. 1,300.000  pounds.  $520,000:  mineral  waters,  21,- 
668,345  gallons  sold,  $4,005,668:  borax.  13.508.000  pounds, 
$675,400;  bromine,  546,580  pounds,  $144,501:  sulphur, 
5,260  tons,  $87,200;  Fuller's  Earth,  9,872  tons,  $59,360. 


Astonishing. 

He.— I  am  really  surprised  at  Dr.  White.  After  being 
our  family  doctor  for  years,  and  treating  me  for  all  sorts 
of  things,  and  to  think  of  all  the  money  we're  paid  him, 
too! 

She.— What  has  he  done? 

He.— He  wouldn't  pass  me  for  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany!—Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


NOBEL  PRIZES  FOR  SCIKNTIFIC  DISCOVER- 
IES.—U.  S.  Minister  Ferguson  writes  from  Stockholm, 
to  the  State  Department,  under  date  of  May  7,  1897: 

I  inclose  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Alfred  Nobel, 
which  was  published  in  the  Stockholm  Nya  Dagligt  Al- 
lehanda,  on  Jan.  2,  1897,  relating  to  his  bequest  for 
prizes.  The  will  was  dated  Paris,  Nov.  27,  1895,  and 
after  disposing  of  about  2,000.000  krouor  in  legacies  to 
relatives,  servants,  etc.,  directs  that  the  remainder  be 
devoted  to  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  extract  which  I 
inclose.  The  amount  thus  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  science  and  literature  is  estimated  to  be  between  30,- 
000,000  and  35,000,000  krouor  and  it  is  thought  that  it 
will  yield  3  per  cent,  per  annum  income,  or  from  $240,000 
to  $270,000  to  be  annually  distributed  in  five  prizes.  Each 
individual  prize  will  therefore  be  worth  between  $48,000 
and  $55,000, 

Messrs.  Ragnar  Sohlman,  of  Bofors,  Sweden,  and  Ru- 
dolf Liljequist,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  who  now  reside! 
at  Bengtsfors,  Uddevalla,  are  named  executors.  I  have 
written  to  them  for  information,  which  I  will  transmit 
when  received.  I  have  also  written  to  the  vice-consul  at 
Christiania  to  ask  him  to  transmit  to  the  Department 
direct  a  copy  of  the  communication  made  by  the  execu- 
tors to  the  Stortliing  informing  it  of  the  bequest. 

I  understand  that  several  of  the  heirs  at  law  of  Mr. 
Nobel  are  contesting  the  will  and  that  it  may  possibly 
be  years  before  the  executors  will  be  able  to  distribute 
the  prizes. 

As  1  receive  a  great  many  letters  from  students  and  in- 
vestigators from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  making 
inquiry  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  and  as  the 
munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Nobel  has  created  a  very  wide- 
spread interest,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  in- 
formation I  send  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  the 
press: 

(Translation.) 
My  total  remaining  fortune,  when  capitalized,  shall 
be  disposed  of  in  the  following  way:  When  the  capital 
has  been  converted  into  good  securities  by  the  trustees, 
it  shall  form  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  dis- 
tributed annually  as  prizes  to-  those  persons  who  shall 
have  rendered  humanity  the  best  services  during  the  past 
year.  The  interest  shall  be  divided  into  fi,Te  equal  por- 
tions, which  shall  be  distributed  as  follows:  'One-fifth  to 
the  person  having  made  the  most  important  discovery  or 
invention  in  the  science  of  physics,  one-fifth  to  the  fier- 
son  who  has  made  the  most  eminent  discovery  or  im- 
provement in  chemistry,  one-fifth  to  the  one  having  made 
the  most  important  discovery  with  regard  to  physiology 
or  medicine,  one-fifth  to  the  person  who  has  produced  the 
most  distinguished  idealistic  work  of  literature,  and  one- 
fifth  to  the  person  who  has  worked  the  most  or  best  for 
advancing  the  fraternization  of  all  nations  and  for  abol- 
ishing or  diminishing  the  standing  armies  as  well  as  for 
the  forming  or  propagation  of  committees  of  peace.  The 
prizes  for  physics  and  chemistry  shall  be  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Science;  that  given  to  works 
of  physiology  and  medicine,  by  the  Carolinska  Institute 
at  Stockholm:  the  prize  for  literature,  by  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  at  Stockholm,  and  the  prize  given  to 
the  propagators  of  peace,  by  a  committee  composed  of 
fire  members,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Norwegian 
Storthing.  It  is  my  absolute  wish  that  no  importance 
shall  be  attached  to  any  difference  of  nationality  in 
awarding  the  prizes,  which,  consequently,  shall  be  given 
to  the  most  competent  person,  whether  Scandinavian  or 
not. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.— The  young  seamstress,  wh& 
is  a  thorough  convert  to  "Christian  Science,"  made  her 
appearance  with  a  violent  influenza,  when  her  employer 
exclaimed: 

"Why.  Mary,  where  did  you  get  that  cold?" 

"Oh.  I  haven't  a  cold  m'am,"  said  Mary. 

"It's  absurd  for  you  to  say  that  you  haven't  a  cold 
when  you  know  that  you  have." 

"Well,  m.a'am,"  said  Mary,  with  some  hesitation,  "1 
know  I  haven't  got  a  cold,  but — but  I'm  threatened  with 
a  belief  that  I  have  one." — Drug  Topics. 


ALCOHOL  "Pasteurise." — An  alcohol  free  from  fusel 


oil. 
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LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS, 


ELIAS    H.    HARTLEY.    B.S..    M.D..    Ph.G.. 

Professor    of   Organic    Chftnistry^    Brooklyn    College    of  Pharmacy^ 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y\ 

VIRGIL  COBLENTZ.   A.M..   Ph.G..   Ph.D..   F.C.S., 

Professor  of  General  and  Pharvtaceutical  Chemistry ,  College  of  Phar- 
macy^ City  of  Neiv  York. 

ALBERT  E.   EBERT,   Ph.M..   Ph.D.. 

Chicago y  III. 

JAMES  M.   GOOD.   Ph.G.,   M.D., 

Professor  of  Pharmacy ,  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharvracy. 
ARTHUR  L.  GREEN.  M.D..  Ph.D.,  Ph.C. 

Professor  of  Chemistry^  Purdue  University,  School  of  Pharmacy. 

CHARLES  F.   HEEBNER.   Phm.B..   Ph.G., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy,    Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

GEORGE  B.   KAUFFMAN.    B.Sc,    Phar.D.. 

Professor  of  Pharmacy,  Ohio  State  Vnii>ersity  College  of  Pharmacy. 

EDWARD   KREMERS.    Ph.G..   Ph.D.. 

Professor    of  Pharmaceut ical    Chemistry,    University    of    Wisconsin 
School  of  Pharmacy, 

JOHN    URI    LLOYD,    Ph.M..    Ph.D.. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

OSCAR    OLDBERG.    Phar.D., 

Professor  of  Pharmacy,  School  of  Pharmacy ,  Northwestern  Uniz'trsity. 

EDGAR   L.    PATCH,    Ph.G., 
Ex-President  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Phannacy  in  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 


GEORGE   F.   PAYNE.    Ph.G.,    M.D., 

Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,  Atlanta  College  of  Phar- 
tnacy, 

T.    D.    REED.    M.D..    CM., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Montreal  College  of  Phar- 
macy, 

EDSEL  A.    RUDDIMAN.    Ph.M..    M.D., 

Professorof  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,    V'anderbilt  University^ 
Department  of  Pharmacy. 

L.    E.    SAYRE.   B.S..    Ph.M. 

Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,  Kansas  State  University^ 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

WILBUR  L.    SCOVILLE,   Ph.G., 

Professorof  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  Massachusetts  College 
of  Ph  a  rvtacy . 

WILLIAM  SIMON.   Ph.D..  M.D„ 

Prof essor  of  Chemistry ,  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy. 

F.    E.    STEWART.   M.D..    Ph.G., 

Late  QuizMaster  in  Chemical  and  Theoretical  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia 

College  of  Pharmacy,  ami  Lecturer  in  Pharmacology, 

Jefferson  Medical  College, 

JULIUS  W.    STURMER.    Ph.G., 

Professor  of  Pharmacy,  Purdue  University,  School  of  Pharmacy. 

OTTO   A.   WALL.    Ph.G..    M.D., 

Professor  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Botany  ^  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy . 

FREDERICK  J.  WULLING.  Ph.G..  Phm.D..  L.L.B..  F.S.8. 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacol-gy  and PkarmaceuticiU 
Chemi  tr)  .  UnivcTsity  of  Minn,  soia  College  of  Pharmacy. 


ADDITIONAL      ANNOUNCEMENT      OF     SPECIAL 
TOPICS. 

lu  additiou  to  those  previously  aunounced  we  print 
below  a  further  installment  of  the  Special  Topics  which 
have  been  selected  as  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  forth- 
coming Era  Course  iu  Pharmacy. 

Some  of  the  indicated  titles  pertaiu  strictly  to  the 
scientific  and  professional  aspect  of  pharamcy,  while 
others  relate  almost  exclusirely  to  its  commercial  side. 
All,  however,  are  of  practical  importance  to  every  one 
connected  with  the  retail  drug  business. 

Since  some  of  the  topics  named  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  debate  among  pharmacists,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned why  they  should  have  been  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ent list.  One  reason  is  that  their  discussion  has  too  fre- 
quently been  conducted  in  a  controversial  rather  than  a 
judicial  spirit,  and  by  authors  intent  upon  establishing 
one  or  the  other  opinion.  In  the  present  series  it  is 
hoped  that  such  subjects  will  he  discussed  from  a  wholly 
unbiased  standpoint,  and  with  the  single  design  of  es- 
tablishing and  demonstrating  the  truth,  whether  the  re- 
sult reached  be  pleasant  or  unpleasant.      It  is  believed 


that  there  is  a  right  wa.v  ami  a  wrong  way  of  conduct- 
ing even  such  a  prosaic  matter  as  the  cigar  case,  and  that 
as  long  as  the  latter  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  part 
ot  the  drug  business,  it  should  be  the  business  of  the 
druggist  to  be  fully  informed  upon  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
anticipated  that  these  lectures  will  be  perused  by  those 
who  are  now  forming  the  sentiments  which  will  deter- 
mine their  future  usefulness  or  harmfulness  to  phar- 
macy. It  is  therefore  of  importance  that  these  should 
have  upon  such  weighty  matters  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  maturity  and  abundance  of  experience  enable 
them  to  speak  with  authority. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  suggested  topics  it  may 
perhaps  be  regretted  that  the  conditions  of  dispensing 
pharmacy  at  the  present  time  make  their  consideration 
necessary;  but  though  we  may  regret  the  necessity,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  ignore  it.  The  better  way  is  to  sub- 
mit them  to  candid  discussion,  hoping  thereby  to  aid 
in  the  creation  and  dissemination  of  such  opinions  as 
will  hasten   the  day  of  better  things. 

It  is  expected  that  other  titles  will  be  announced  from 
time  to  time. 
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The  Drug  Store  Cellar. 

Its  Contents  and  Arriuijji'iiitnit. 

The  Prescription  File. 

How   to  Care  for  ami  rresorve  Prescriptions. 

lovolclag  a  Drug  Stock. 
Methods  involving  the  least  delay  and  disfurliance  o£ 
business. 

Homeopathic  Pharmacy. 
Dispensing  to  the  Ilonieopathic  Trade. 

Druggist's  Side  Lines. 
A  systematic  review  of  the  general  subject  of  "sido 
lines,"  and  of  the  proper  and  improper  adjuncts  to  dis- 
pensing pharmacy. 

The  Perfume  Case. 
The  selection,  care  and  sale  of  the  perfume  stock. 

Patents  and  Proprietaries. 
The  general  policy  to  be  pursued   with  regard  to  tho 
patent  and  proprietary   medicine  business. 
The  Pharmacist  and  the  Physician. 
A  consideration  of  Medico-Pharmaceutical  Ethics,  and 
of  the  relations  of  pharmacist  and  physician. 
Advertising  the    Drug  Store. 
A   critical   discussion   uf   the   advertising  problem,   of 
profitable  and   unprofitable,   proper  and   improper  meth- 
ods of  securing  publicity. 

Pharmaceutical  Toxicology. 
What  the  pharmacist  should  know   about  poisons.     A 
concise   account   and    classification   of   the   leading  min- 
eral and  organic  poisons,  their  mode  of  action,  and  the 
emergency  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning. 
What  to  Do  la  Emergencies. 
The  aid  to  be  rendered  by  the  pharmacist  in  cases  of 
injuries  and   sudden   illness,  before  the  arrival  of  med- 
ical attendance. 

Infant  Foeds  and  Dietetic  Articles  for  the  Sick  Room. 
A  careful   review  of  this  important  class  of  articles, 
their  selection  and  care.     The  extemporaneous  prepara- 
tion by  the  druggist  of  dietetic  articles  tor  infants,  and 
for  the  sick  room. 

Druggists  Glassware. 
A  critical  study  of   the  glassware  of  the  drug  store, 
from  shelf  furniture  to  prescription  bottles.     The  most 
suitable   and   economical   styles.      Selection  and  storing 
of  prescription   ware,   etc. 

Jobber  and  Retailer. 
Their  reciprocal  rights  and  duties.     Two  papers:  one 
by  a  wholesaler  and  one  by  a  retailer. 

The  Soda  and  Mineral  Water  Trade. 
A  general  discussion  of  the  management  of  the  soda 
and  mineral  water  department  of  the  drug  store. 
Window  Dressing  and  Display. 
The  correct  principles  of  display  as  applied  to  the  drug 
store  window,  and  the  general  stock. 
The  Toilet  Soap  Stock. 
How  to  select,  preserve  and  sell  toilet  soaps. 

Spices  and  Flavoring  Extracts. 
How  to  create  and  maintain  patronage  for  these  ar- 
ticles. 

The  Adulteration  of  Powdered  Drugs. 
The  common  adulterants  of  powdered  drugs  and  how 
to  detect  them. 

The  Brush  Stock. 
The  selection,  care  and  display  of  the  tooth,  hair  and 
cloth  brush  stock. 

The  Spange  Basket. 
How  to  buy,  preserve  and  sell  sponges. 

The  Poison  Clos.t. 
A  system  of  keeping  and  dispensing  poisons. 

Posology. 
A  brief  treatise  on  the  dosing  of  medicines.     How  to 
learn  and  how  to  remember  doses. 

The  Sale  of  Narcotics,  and  of  Articles  Intended  for  Improper  or 
Immoral  Purposes. 

A  discussion  of  the  pharmacist's  moral  obligations  to 

the  State  and  public. 


FOREIGN  UATES.— In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries 
we  would  state  that  the  Era  Course  will  be  found 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  in  Eng- 
land and  other  foreign  countries.  Tiie  cost  (increased 
because  of  the  greater  postage)  to  such  students  will  be: 

One  year's  subscription  to  Era $4.00 

Class  fees  (two  terms)  one  year 6.00 

Making  a  total  of  $10  per  year  for  the  full    course. 


UEQUIUEMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION.— The 
only  requirements  are  that  each  student  shall  be  a 
subscriber  to  the  Era  in  his  own  name  and  his  sub- 
scription paid  in  advance  for  one  year;  in  addition  to 
this  there  is  a  tuition  fee  of  $4.00  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance.  This  makes  a  total  expense  of  only  $7.00 
for  forty  we<'ks  of  systematic  instruction,  including 
quizzes  and  examinations  by  mail.  The  price  is  so  low 
that  our  friends  will  please  not  ask  us  to  make  any  ex- 
ceptions to  these  requirements  or  terms. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  ERA  COURSE. 

Very  many  intending  students  of  this  course  have 
asked  our  advice  relative  to  the  books  with  which  tliey 
should  be  supplied  to  most  efficiently  supplement  the 
lectures.  This  general  answer  can  be  made  to  fit  indi- 
vidual cases,  replying  to  all  inquiries  of  this  nature. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  the  student  cannot 
have  too  many  good  books,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
can  get  along  with  but  few.  The  main  thing  is  to  know 
how  to  use  his  books.  Reading  should  be  after  some 
definite  system,  with  some  plain  purpose  in  view.  De- 
sultory, unsystematic  reference  to  books  serves  merely  to 
load  the  mind  with  a  lot  of  individual,  unconnected,  un- 
related facts. 

It  is  expected  that  the  various  lecturers  will  give  all 
necessary  advice  regarding  the  choice  of  special  works 
in  connection  with  their  subjects.  But  the  student  should 
have  at  least  one  good  work  on  each  of  the  main 
branches  making  up  the  science  of  pharmacy.  These 
books  will  be  of  every-day  service  through  the  whole 
of  the  druggist's  business  life,  and  he  cannot  have  too 
complete  a  working  library.  So  our  advice  to  students. 
is  to  purchase  as  many  standard,  good  books  as  they 
can  afford. 

The  following  list  has  been  carefully  compiled.  It  is 
not  intended  that  one  shall  purchase  all  of  the  works 
named,  but  the  leading  hooks  on  each  subject  are  nimed 
so  that  choice  can  be  made  at  one's  pleasure.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  understood  that  this  list  embraces  all  the  good 
books,  though  it  is  believed  to  be  fairly  comprehensive 
and  representative. 

The  student  should  have  the  following: 

V.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dispensatory  (United  States  or  National). 

"These  will  be  useful,  even  indispensable,  in  the  study 
of  all  the  branches  treated  in  the  course. 

From  the  following  list  he  should  select,  if  possible, 
one  good  work  in  each  division: 


GENERAL  REFERENCE  WORKS. 

Stille.  ^^aisch  and  Caspari.  National  Dispensatory.  New 
5th  edition.  Revised  according  to  the  Seventh  Decennial 
Revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia.  Imperial  8vo., 
2,205  pages.  Full  sheep,  $8.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros. 
&  Co. 

United  States  Pharmacopceia.  Seventh  Decennial  Revision, 
189-1.     Svo.     Cloth,  .fi.-'iO  (post  paid.  $2.77). 

Wood.  Remington  ,fc  Sadtler.  United  States  Dispensatory. 
New  17th  edition.  Based  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1893. 
Royal  .Svo..  l.srao  pages.  Full  sheep,  $8.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Attfield.  Manual  of  General,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry.  Hth  edition,  limo.,  794  pages,  88  illustra- 
tions.    Cloth.  .f3.75.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Bartley.  iSIedical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  4th  edi- 
tion. Revised  and  enlarged.  12mo.,  illustrated.  Cloth, 
$2.75.     Philadelphia:   P.   Blakiston.   Son  &   Co. 

Bloxam.  Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.  Fifth  Ameri- 
can from  otli  English  edition.  8vo.,  727  pages,  292  il- 
lustrations.    Cloth,  $2.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 
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Clowes.  Elementary  Chemistry.  Third  Americnii  edition. 
12mo..  3S7  pages.  55  lllustrntlons.  Cloth.  ?2.50.  I'hlla- 
delphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Fownes'  Chemistry.  12th  edition  with  Watts'  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  IL'nio..  l.Util  pages,  colored  plate  and  ItiS 
Illustrations.  Clolh,  .<2.Tj.  Thliadelphla:  Lea  Bros. 
A:  Co. 

Mendel^ef.  The  Principles  of  Chemistry.  2  vols.,  Illus- 
trated, Svo.  Cloth,  JIO.  New  York;  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

Kemsen.  Introduction  to  the  Study  ot  Chemistry.  Revised 
edition.  ]2nio..  435  pages.  Cloth,  $1.12.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Rem.«en.  Theoretlo.il  Chemlslrv.  New  5th  edition.  12mo., 
32G  pages.     Cloth.  $2.     I'hiladelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Rlchter.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Fourth  American,  from  the 
sixth  German  edition.  S9  illustrations  and  colored  plate 
of  spectra,  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.75.  I'hiladelphia:  P.  Blakls- 
ton.  Son  &  Co. 

Rlchter.  Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Compounds  or  Organic 
Chemlstrv.  Second  American,  from  6th  German  edition. 
Illustrated,  12mo.  Cloth,  $4.50.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakls- 
ton.  Son  &  Co. 

Koscoe  and  Schorlemmer.  Treatise  on  Chemistry.  Illus- 
trated. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  8vo.,  Vol.  I.— Non-metallic  Ele- 
ments, $5.  Vol.  II..  Part  I.— Metals.  $3.  Vol.  II..  Part 
II.— Metals.  $3. 

Organic  Chemistry.  Svo.  Vol.  III..  Part  I.— Chemistry 
of  the  Hydrocarbons  and  Their  Derivatives.  $5.  Vol.  III., 
Part  II.— The  Same.  $."..  Vol.  III.,  Part  III.— The  Same, 
$3.  Vol.  III.,  Part  IV.— The  Same,  $3.  Vol.  IIL,  Part  V. 
—The  Same,  $3.  Vol  III..  Part  VI.— The  Same,  $3.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Sadtler  and  Trimble.  Text  Book  of  Chemistry.  8vo.,  950 
pages.    Cloth,  $5.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co. 

Simon.  Manual  of  Chemistry.  New  5th  edition.  8vo.,  502 
pages,  a  engravings  and  8  plates,  illustrating  colors 
ot  &4  Important  tests.  Cloth,  $3.25.  Philadelphia:  Lea 
Bros.  &  Co.  ,     , 

Wulling.  Elementarv  Course  in  Inorganic  Pharmaceutical 
and  Medical  Chemistry.  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC 

Jago.     Introduction   to   Practical   Inorganic   Chemistry;   or. 

The  Principles  of  Analysis.     12mo.,  80  pages.     Cloth,  45 

cents.     New  York;   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Jago.     Inorganic  Chemistry.   Theoretical  and  Practical.     78 

wood  cuts  and  colored  plate  of  spectra.     12mo..  470  pages. 

Cloth.  .?1.50.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Newth.     Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Second  edition. 

146  illustrations,   crown  Svo.     Cloth,   $1.75.     New  Y'ork: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Remsen.     Inorganic  Chemlstrv.    Revised  edition.    872  pages, 

Svo.     Cloth.  $2.80.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

Curtman.  Lessons  In  Analysis.  Qualitative  and  Volumetric. 
4th  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  295  pages.  Cloth. 
$1.25.     St.  Louis: 

Noves.  Elements  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  Svo.,  91  pages. 
Cloth.  $4.50.     Philadelphia:   P.  Blakiston,   Son  &  Co. 

Prescott  and  Johnson.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  A 
Guide  in  the  Practical  Study  of  Chemistry.  Fourth  edi- 
tion. Svo.  Cloth,  $3,50.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company: 

Trimble.  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  Fourth  edi- 
tion. Illustrated,  Svo.  Cloth.  $1.50.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston,  Son  &  Co. 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

Curtman.  Chemical  Reagents.  Their  Purity  and  Prepara- 
tion.   8vo..  256  pages.     Cloth.  .$1.75.     St.  Louis; 

Hartley.  Course  of  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Students. 
12mo.  Cloth.  $1.25.  New  York:  The  MaemlUan  Com- 
pany. 

Hoffman  and  Power.  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis.  Third 
edition.  Svo..  621  pages,  17!)  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.25. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.   &  Co. 

Lyons.  Pharmaceutical  Assaying.  12mo.,  154  pages.  Cloth, 
$1.25.     New  York:  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co. 

Schimpf.  Text-Book  of  Volumetric  Analysis.  12mo..  400 
pages.     Cloth.  $2.75.     New  Y'ork;  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Sutton.  Volumetric  .\nalysis.  Seventh  edition.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  $4.ri0.     Philadelphia:   P.   Blakiston,   Son   &  Co. 

PHARMACY. 

Caspar!.  Treatise  on  Pharmacy.  Svo..  6S0  pages,  288  Illus- 
trations.    Cloth.  $4..50.     Philadelphia;  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

CoMentz.  Handbook  of  Pharmacy.  Second  edition.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  572  pages.  437  illustrations,  Svo. 
Cloth,  $4.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co. 

Heebner.  Manual  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry. Fourth  edition.  12mo..  252  pages.  Cloth.  $2. 
New  Y'ork:  Published  by  the  author. 

Oldberg.  Home  Study  of  Pharmacy.  Second  revised  edi- 
tion. Svo..  571  pages.  1.50  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.  Chi- 
cago: W.  T.  Keener  Co. 

Remington.  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  Third  edition.  Svo., 
1.448  pages.  600  illustrations.  Cloth,  $0.  Philadelphia; 
J.  B.   Lipplncott  Co. 

Stewart.  Compend  of  Pharmacy.  Fifth  edition.  12mo. 
Cloth,  SO  cents;  Interleaved,  $1.25.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston,  Son  &  Co. 

BOTANY. 

Bastin.  College  Botany.  Second  Revision.  Svo.,  451  pages, 
600  illustrations.  Cloth.  $2.50.  Chicago:  G.  P.  Engel- 
hard &  Company. 


Bessey.     Botany.     Revised  edition.     Svo..  611  pages.     Cloth, 

$2.20  net.     New  Y'ork:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
Gray.      Lessons    In    Botany.      12mo.,    226   pages.      Cloth,    95 

cents.     New  York:  .\merlcan  Book  Company. 
Vines.      Student's   Text-Dook   of   Botany.      Complete   in    one 

volume.     Svo.     Cloth,  $3.75.     New  York;    The  Macmlllan 

(/onipany. 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACOONOSY. 

Bartholow.  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Ninth  eilltlon.  Svo.  Cloth,  $5.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
..V:  Co. 

Farnuharson.  Therapeutics.  Fourth  American  from  fourth 
English  edition,  revised  by  Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.,  with 
additions  embracing  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  12mo., 
551  pages.    Cloth,  $2..t0.    Philadelphia;  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Culbreth.  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 
Svo.  818  pages,  455  Illustrations.  Cloth.  $4.75.  Philadel- 
phia, Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Fliicklger  and  Tschlrch.  Principles  of  Pharmacognosy. 
Translated  by  Power.  Svo.,  294  pages,  186  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  $3.     New  Y'ork:  Wm.  Wood  *:  Co. 

Maisch.  Manual  of  Organic  Materia  Medlcn.  New  6th  edi- 
tion. 12mo..  509  pages,  285  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $3. 
I'hiladelphia:  Lea   Bros.   &  Co. 

Potter.  Handbook  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Thera- 
peutics. Sixth  edition.  Svo.  Cloth,  $4.50.  Philadelphia: 
P.  Blakiston.  Son  &  Co. 

Rusby  and  Jellitte.  Essentials  of  Vegetable  Pharmacognosy. 
8vo.,  149  pages,  560  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.50.  New 
Y'ork:  D.  O.  Havnes  &  Co. 

Sayre  Organic  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy.  Svo., 
555  pages,  543  illnstrations.  Cloth,  $4.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston.  Son  &  Co.  „,     ^     „  ,„      „. 

Wall.  Notes  on  Pharmacognosy.  12mo.  Cloth,  $l.o0.  St. 
Louis:  Mever  Bros.  Drug  Company. 

White  and  Wilcox.  Materia  Medica.  Pharmacy.  Pharma- 
cology and  Therapeutics.  Second  edition.  12mo..  660 
pages.    Cloth,  $3.    Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &:  Co. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

Hueppe      Methods   of   Bacteriological    Investigation.     Svo., 
218  pages,  31  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.50.     New  York:  D. 
.\ppleton  &  Co. 
New  York:  D.   Appleton   &  Co.  ,    ,    ,  „  ..u     r.   _ 

Schenk.     Manual  of  Bacteriology.     Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  W.    R.   Dawson.   B.   A..   M.   D.     100  ilustrations, 
Svo.     Cloth,  $3.     New  York:  Longmans.  Green  &  Co. 
CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC,  METROLOGY,  ETC- 

Beal.  Notes  on  Ei|uation  Writing  and  Chemical  Arithmetic. 
12mM..    94    pages.      Cloth.    75   cents.      New    York:    U.    O. 

OIdbJrg"*Vharmaceutical  Problems  and  Exercises.  Third 
edition.    l'2mo.     Cloth.  $1.50  net.    Chicago:  A\  .  T.  Keener 

Oldberg.  Weights  and  Measures.  Fourth  edition.  12mo., 
illustrated.     Cloth,  $2  net.     Chicago;  W.  T.  Keener  Co. 

Stammer.      Chemical     I'roblems.      I'Jmo.      Cloth,     50    cents. 
I'hiladelphia;  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co. 
URINALYSIS. 

Flint.  Manual  ot  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Urine.  Fifth 
edition.  12mo..  77  pages.  Clolh.  $1.00.  New  York:  D. 
.\pnletun   &   Co.  „  .  .r,,  .   ^      j. 

Hofman  and  Ultzmann.  Analysis  of  the  Urine.  Third  edi- 
tion. Svo.,  310  pages.  8  lithographic  plates.  Cloth,  ^i. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Jennings.  Practical  Urine  Testing.  12mo.,  124  pages.  Cloth, 
$1.     New  York:  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co. 

Tyson  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  Urine.  Ninth  edition. 
12mo.     Cloth,  $1.'25.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston  &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art  of  Dispensing.  A  Treatise  on  the  Methods  and  Processes 
Involved  in  Compounding  Medical  Prescriptions.  Fifth 
edition.     -280  pages.     Cloth.   $1.,50.      London.       _ 

Chapman.  Human  Physiology.  Svo..  9'25  pages,  60o  engrav- 
inirs      Cloth,  $5.50.     Philadelphia;  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Draper.  Medical  Physics.  Svo..  734  pages.  3iO  illustrations. 
Cloth.  $4.     Philadelphia;  Lea  Bros.   &  Co. 

Dunglison.  Dictionary  ot  Medical  Science  21st  edition, 
with  appendix.  8  vo..  1.-2-25  pages.  Cloth.  $7.  Philadel- 
phia. Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Flint.  Text-Book  of  Human  Physiology.  Fourth  edition, 
Svo..  872  pages.  316  engravings.  Cloth,  $6.  New  Y'ork; 
D.  Appleton  i!t  Co.  ,         ^ 

Fock  An  Introduction  to  Chemical  Crystallography.  Trans- 
lated by  Pope.  12mo.,  ISO  pages.  Cloth,  $1.40.  New 
Y'ork:    the  Macmlllan  Co. 

Gage.  Microscope  and  Microscopical  Methods.  Fifth  edi- 
tion. Svo.,  103  figures.  interleaved.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Ithaca;  Comstock  Publishing  Co. 

Geriish.  Prescription  Writing.  Sixth  edition,  oo  pages. 
Cloth,  ."io  cents.     Portland:    Loring,  Short  and  Harmon. 

Gould.  Medical  Student's  Dictionary.  Small  Svo.,  520  pages. 
Half  dark  leather.  $2.75.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co.  .,„.,.,, 

Lippincott's  Medical  Dictionary.  By  Greene.  Piersol.  Ash- 
hurst  and  Remington.  Svo..  1.160  pages.  Cloth.  $i. 
I'hiladelphia;    J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co. 

Martin.  The  Human  Body.  Briefer  Course.  3i  i  pages, 
12mo      Cloth.  $1.50.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  A:   Co. 

Robinson.  Latin  Grammar  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine.  Sec- 
ond edition.  277  pages.  Clotn,  $1.75.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston.  Son  vt  Co. 

Schafer.  Essentials  ot  Histology.  Svo.,  311  pages,  288  illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  $3.     Philadelphia,  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Scoville.  Art  ot  Compounding.  Svo..  204  pages.  Cloth. 
I'hiladelphia:    P.  Blakiston.  Son  &  Co. 

Thompson.  Practical  Dispensing  for  Students.  Second  edi- 
tion.    12mo..  87  pages.     Cloth,  75  cents.     London. 
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Wall.  The  Prescription.  Second  revised  edition.  12mo.. 
•Ji«  |)at;c«.  notli,  $1.50.  St.  Louis:  Aujf.  Gust  Buiik 
Note  «:  Lltho.  To.  ,  „      ,      ,      ,,., 

Wlllliinis.  Klements  of  Crystttllogrnnhy.  RcvLscd  edition. 
I'.'nio..  270  paycs.     Clotli.  S1.2o.     New  York,  Henry  Holt 

Zlunucrnian'a  llolanlcal  MlcrotecUuliiue.  Translated  by  J.  E. 
Huiiiplirey.  2'.>ii  pages,  8vo.  ClotU,  $2.50.  New  York: 
Henry  Holl  iV  Co. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

The  puhlisluTs  of  the  Kra  Course  will  bo  glad  to  an- 
swer qiiostions  aildressed  to  them  upon  all  matters  about 
which  intending  malricnlalcs  ni:iy  lind  thom.selvos  in 
doubt. 

The  lectures  of  the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  will  be- 
gin with  the  first  issue  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  in 
September.  lu  conducting  the  recitations,  the  questions 
will  be  sent  out  oach  week  in  the  order  of  the  matricula- 
tions, so  that  those  who  stand  earliest  on  the  record 
will  be  the  first  to  receive  their  recitation  blanks.  This 
will  give  to  such  students  the  advantage  of  a  longer 
time  in  which  to  prepare  their  recitations  before  receiving 
the   next    lecture. 

For  the.se  reasons  intending  students  should  take  out 
their  matriculation  cards  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to 
have  all  the  preliminary  blanks  at  hand  and  to  be  ready 
to  begin  work  promptly  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
lecture. 


KBBPISa  UP  WITH  THE  LECTURES. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  success  in 
pursuing  this  or  any  similar  course  of  study  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  regular  exercises.  A  prime  advantage  of 
such  a  course  over  self  directed  study  is  in  the  system 
and  regularity  which  it  enables  the  student  to  bring  to 
his  work.  Much  of  this  advantage  will  be  lost  by  the 
frequent  skipping  of  lectures  or  recitations. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  student  may  unavoidably  be 
compelled  to  make  a  break  in  his  studies.  In  such  a  ease 
the  question  may  arise  whether  he  should  continue  with 
the  advanced  work,  or  first  make  up  the  lectures  in  ar- 
rears. The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  particular  circumstances.  Where  the 
subject  is  so  connected  that  a  knowledge  of  what  has 
preceded  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  to 
follow  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  first  make  up  the 
preliminary  work.  Generally,  however,  the  student  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  prepare  the  later  lectures  first 
and  then  bestow  any  remaining  time  he  may  have  upon 
making  up  arrearages. 


{Speviat  Ijondon  Cifrresjioml' nee  I 

THE  CHEMISTS'  ASSISTANTS'  ASSOCIATJON. 

Assistants  lo  London  i-lu>mists  do  not  get  a  great 
amount  of  spare  time,  but  once  weekly,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  October  until  the  middle  of  May.  the  members 
of  this  association  meet  on  Thursday  evenings  to  have 
a  friendly  chat  and  to  hear  a  paper  on  some  topic  of  gen- 
eral  or    pharmaceutical    interest. 

The  Reasons  for  lis  B.\lateace 
are  succinctly  given  in  the  first  of  the  association's  rules, 
viz: 

"The  objects   of   this  association   shall   be   the 
promotion  of  intercourse  among  chemists'  assist- 
ants, and  the  discussion  of  subjects  tending  to  the 
welfare  of  all  interesteii'  in  pharmacy," 

and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
(luring  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  has  met  with 
the  ;ipprobation  and  support  of  all  the  leading  pharma- 
cists in  London. 


Frank  A.  Rog»rs. 


F.  W.  Hill.  Ph.  C.      T.  A.  eilwood.  M.R  C.S. 


FORM  LOCAL  CLASSES. 

In  localities  where  two  or  more  students  take  the 
work,  they  would  find  it  very  advantageous  to  form 
themselves  into  classes  to  meet  regularly  for  the  study 
of  the  lectures  and  to  hold  their  own  quizzes  and  ex- 
aminations. In  this  way  enthusiasm  is  sustained  and  a 
more  thorough  mastery  of  the  work  accomplished. 


R.  L.  Lynch,  Phar.  D.,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C— 
I  heartily  indorse  the  proposed  Era  Course  in  Phar- 
macy. Many  prospective  applicants  for  examination  be- 
fore the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Pharmacy  have 
come  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  furnish  them  with 
a  list  of  text  books,  the  study  of  which  might  make 
them  reasonably  certain  of  passing  the  examination.  The 
Era  Course  would  undoubtedly  be  just  the  thing,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pharmacist  to 
furnish  his  store  library  with  the  lectures,  if  he  is  at 
all  interested  in  the  apprentice  whom  he  employs  at  phe- 
nomenally low  wages,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  teach- 
ing him  the  drug  business. 

*    *    * 

E.  B.  Heimstreet,  Janesville,  Wis.^I  am  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  move  of  yours,  and  think  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  not  only  to  many  of  the  young  men  who 
are  preparing  for  their  examination,  but  we,  the  older 
pharmacists,  can  gather  a  good  deal  of  information.  I 
trust  you  will  meet  with  success  in  this  project. 


C.  Morley,  Ph.  C.        E.  P.  Harrison,  B.Sc,  F.C.S. 

The  association  was  formeil  in  1877  by  a  number  of 
assistants,  with  the  help  of  their  employers  and  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  .several  firms,  and  continues  its 
work  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  begun,  the  general  en- 
deavor of  the  majority  of  members  being  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  rule  cited  above  without  letting  any 
spirit  of  trade  unionism  into  their  midst.  The  members 
realize  that  although  for  the  period  of  their  membership 
they  are  only  assistants,  yet  in  a  few  years'  time 
they  hope  to  be  employers,  and  consequently  the  griev- 
ances of  a  few  are  not  allowed  to  urge  the  as.sociation 
into  any  line  of  action  which  is  not  of  real  benefit.  The 
discussions  that  take  place  at  some  of  the  meetings  and 
the  resolutions  which  are  passed  generally  gain  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
and  have  been  productive  of  good  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. This  attitude  accounts  in  part  for  the  support 
which  the  association  receives  from  employers  and  the 
wholesale  firms. 

The  affairs  of  the  association  are  guided  by  a  council 
of  fourteen  members,  who  choose  the  officers  from 
amongst  themselves.  These  are:  The  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  treasurer  and  two  secretaries,  and  either 
post  of  honor  entails  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble.  The  programme  for  the  session  is  arranged 
by  the  secretaries,  after  the  approval  of  the  council,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  evenings  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  papers,  several  musical  and  social  evenings,  a  con- 
versazione and  dance  and  a  dinner. 

The  papers  read  at  the  meetings  are  of  considerable 
value  to  pharmacy,  and  comprise  work  by  men  of  high 
scientific  standing,  as  well  as  the  members'  own  produc- 
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tioiis.  The  liailo  lU'WspaiKns  liiul  it  worth  while  to  re- 
port Jill  the  mei'tiiiKs.  nnil  the  papers  so  published  are 
freniieiitly  ropriiitcil  in  the  Ida  ami  ntlu-r  fori'i;;n  coii- 
toiiiporaries. 

The  social  evenings  generally  attract  n  good  atleuil- 
auce.  but  the  largest  gatherings  are  the  annual  conver- 
sazione anil  (iance  and  the  dinner,  at  both  of  which  func- 
tions employers  are  present  in  almost  as  large  numbers 
as  the  members. 

lu  addition  to  the  members  of  the  association  there  are 
fifty  patrons,  and  the  list  of  these  is  made  up  of  the 
best  known  chemists  and  scientists  in  the  kingdom.  They 
pay  a  subscription  of  half  a  guinea,  but  the  members  pay 
five  sliillings  only,  which  covers  everything  except  th> 
ticket  for  the  annual  dinner.  The  patrons  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  association,  and  frequently  one  or  otl  er 
takes  the  chair  at  a  social  gathering.  Two  gentli>men 
who  were  always  given  a  hearty  reception  in  this  capac- 
ity were  Mr.  Silas  il.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Ma- 
son, and  London  assistants  were  always  sure  of  a  good 
evening  when  either  of  these  now  deceased  gentlemen 
presided. 

In  connection  with  the  association  two  prizes  are  of- 
fered annually,  one  for  "Practical  Work"  and  one  for  an 
^"Essay"  on  some  pharmaceutical  topic.  Each  prize  con- 
sists of  the  association's  silver  medal  and  £5,  together 
with  a  copy  of  Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  which 
two  latter  are  given  by  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  & 
Co.  One  prize  winner  is  a  resident  of  New  York  now 
and  others  are  scattered  about  tlie  United  Kingdom.  A 
perusal  of  the  list  of  the  association's  past  officers  sliows 
that  the  members  have  always  known  who  was  fitted  for 
the  post  of  president,  for  all  of  these  gentlemen  who  are 
now  living  occupy  posts  of  more  or  less  distinction,  the 
attainment  of  which  has  proven  their  capabilities  to  have 
been  of  exceptional  value  in  some  direction.  Only  a  few 
are  now  engaged  in  retail  trade,  and  this  fact  seems  an 
indication  that  a  man  who  is  a  competent  pharmacist  and 
a  good  business  man  can  often  find  a  better  market  for 
his  talents  in  another  branch  of  his  business.  The  por- 
traits here  given  are  those  of  the  latest  past  presidents, 
but  Era  readers  will  perhaps  remember  the  portraits  of 
Dr.  Attfield,  Mr.  Joseph  Ince.  Professor  Greenish.  Mr. 
Hills,  Mr.  Martindale  and  Mr.  Tyrer,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Era  columns,  all  of  whom  are  patrons  of  the 
association. 

The  association  met  for  many  years  in  a  room  in  Great 
Russell  street,  but  have  been  obliged  to  remove  recently 
owing  to  building  operations  requiring  the  old  premises, 
but  the  new  premises  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  the  move  will  make  no  difference  in  the  work  of  the 
association. 

Theproceedings  of  the  association  are  published  annual- 
ly, and  form  an  interesting  volume  and  are  records  of 
the  good  work  that  has  been  published,  but  the  members 
only  can  bear  testimony  to  the  social  benefits  which  they 
receive  and  the  many  friends  which  they  find  amongst 
their  fellow  members. 


REVISION  OF  THE  U.  S.  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Report  of  the   Committee   to   the   Officers   and  Members  of  the 
llllno's  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Doses  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

We  recommend  dropping  from  the  official  list  all  liquors 
and  wines  known  as  beverages  and  the  official  prepara- 
tions of  which  they  are  component  parts.  Should,  how- 
ever, it  be  necessary  to  retain  any  of  these,  then  alcohol 
or  acetic  acid  be  used. 

We  recommend  the  reduction  to  one-half  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  drug  for  all  fluid  extracts,  excepting  buchu,  cot- 
ton root,  ergot,  frangula,  ipecac,  licorice,  rhubarb,  sar- 
sapariUa,  sarsaparilla  compound,  senega,  senna,  taraxa- 
cum, uva  ursi,  valerian  and  wild  cherry. 

Crude  carbolic  acid  obtainable  in  the  market  does  not 


come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmacopivia.  Shall 
the  staudiu'd  be  changed  to  that  of  the  market'/ 

Lard,  in  the  summer  months,  and  in  warm  climates, 
there  should  be  an  addition  of  stearic  acid  to  raise  the 
melting  point. 

Lard,  benzoinated.  Dissolve  the  benzoin  in  puriUel 
wood  alcohol,  add  to  this  solution  castor  oil,  drive  off  the 
s|)irit  by  aid  of  heat,  and  employ  the  oily  solution  of  ben- 
zoin for  benzoiuating  the  lard. 

Chlorine  water.  .\Iternate  ofiicial  process  with  that  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicated  waters  to  be  made  with  hot  water  and  es- 
sential oils. 

Cerate.     Use  benzoinated  lard  in  the  process. 

Collodion.  Use  acetone  as  solvent  for  gun  cotton  in- 
stead of  ether  and  alcohol. 

Solution  of  ammonium  acetate.  Reinstate  the  alternate 
iirocess  of  1880. 

Solution  of  magnesium  citrate.  .\dd  potassium  bicar- 
licuiate  when  solution  is  dispensed. 

Replace  extract  of  jalap  by  resin  of  jalap  in  formula 
for  compound  cathartic  pills. 

Ointment.  L'se  benzoinated  lard  in  formula  for  simple 
ointment. 

Ointment  of  tat.  Replace  the  present  formula  by  that 
af  1,S.S(),  using  suet  instead  of  wax. 

Ointment  of  sulphur.  Follow  directions  for  zinc  oint- 
ment, "sifting  into  the  melted  lard." 

Benzin.  Requirements  of  the  PharmacopiTia  are  not 
met  in  market. 

Use  benzin  in  the  processes  instead  of  ether,  in  deodor- 
ized opium,  deodorized  tincture  of  opium,  extract  of 
opium  (to  retain  pulverulent  condition),  to  remove  the 
fatty  oils  from  ergot,  colchicum  seed,  nux  vomica  and 
strophauthus  seed  prior  to  making  the  official  liquid  prep- 
arations. 

Introduce  granulated  opium  of  a  definite  morpliine 
strength  for  use  in  making  the  official  liquid  preparations 
of  opium. 

Introduce  glucose  syrup.  Use  it  in  place  of  glycerin 
in  fluid  extracts,  in  mixtures  of  rhubarb  and  .soda,  and 
fipT  mucilage  of  acacia  in  brown  mixture. 

In  the  formula  for  mucilage  of  acacia  replace  half  of 
tlie  water  with  lime  water. 

Introduce  purified  methyl,  or  wood,  alcohol  and  replace 
with  this  spirit  the  grain,  or  ethyl,  alcohol  in  the  process- 
es for  resins  of  jalap,  podophyllum,  and  scammony,  in 
rll  solid  extracts,  spirits  myrcia  (bay  rum),  tinctures  of 
arnica,  benzoin,  benzoin  compound,  calendula,  iodine, 
pyrethrum,  and  quillaja,  and  in  the  liniments  of  am- 
nK)nia,  soap,  soft  soap,  and  mustard  compound. 

Add  to  the  formula  for  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  about 
10  per  cent,  of  pure  anhydrous  grape  sugar. 

Introduce  syrups  of  coffee,  stillingia  compound,  trifol- 
irm  compound,  yerba  santa,  and  white  pine  compound. 

Introduce  solution  of  ferric  phosphate  50  per  cent.,  tinc- 
ture citrochloride  of  iron,  eUxirs  of  ammonia  valerianate, 
cinchona,  cinchona  with  iron,  pepsin,  and  potassium  bro- 
mide. 

Introduce  berberis  aquifolium  and  saw  palmetto  with 
fluid  preparations  and  fluid  preparation  of  zea. 

Introduce  bismuth  salicylate,  bismuth  subgallate,  cin- 
chonidia  salicylate,  quinine  salicylate,  talcum  and  zinc 
^ulphocarbolate. 

We  approve  of  the  introduction  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
ef  articles  having  a  definite  composition  that  are  pat- 
ented or  trade-marked,  umlcr  a  proper  scientific  name, 
tlie  trade  name  as  the  synonymn.  We  would  recommend 
for  recognition  the   following: 

.Vntip.vrine,  aristol,  ichthyol,  iodol,  papain,  or  papoid, 
phenacetin,  saccharin,  and  sulfonal. 

Drop   from  list  of  preparations   tincture  of   musk;  if 
tliought  advisable,  reduce  the  strength  of  musk  to  2  per 
cent.,  and  direct  the  use  of  lime  water  for  water. 
ALBERT  E.  EBERT, 
GEO.  E.  CASE, 
M.  B.  TRAVIS. 
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Fft\RMAGY 


ALCAUXOSE.— A  now  nutritive  preparation. 


HAEMOTUoriN.— .\  stublo,  pleasant  fluid  prepara- 
tion o(  h.iMiiotiloliin. 

KRYOFIN.— .V  condensations  product  of  phenetidin 
and  methyl-glycolie  acid. 

OSSIN.— -V  dark-brown,  bitter  fluid,  which  is  intended 
to  be  used  in  tnatment  of  diabetes. 

COLLAFORM.— A  formaldeh.vde  gelatine  in  powder 
form,  to  be  used  as  a  wound  antiseptic. 

PARA-CIILORO-PHEXOI>  PASTE.— An  ointment 
prepared  from  equal  parts  of  vaseline,  lanolin,  starch  and 
para-chloro-phenol.     Used  in  lupus. 

SANAL.— An  ointment  consisting  of  litharge,  red  bo- 
lus, calamine,  balsam  of  Peru,  yellow  wax  and  petrola- 
tum, which  is  used  in  treating  open  sores,  etc. 


HUMIXAL.— .\  liquid  alkaline  extract  prepared  from 
a  ferruginous  turf,  .and  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  bath 
used  in  treating  rheumatism,  gout,  female  diseases,  etc. 

SANOFORM  (Di-iodo-salicylic-methyl-ester)— A  white, 
inodorous,  non-toxic  substitute  for  iodoform.  It  is  used 
either  as  a  dusting  powder  or  in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 

BAVAROK— A  clear  red-brown  oleaginous  fluid  of  ar- 
omatic tarry-like  odor,  and  sweet,  burning  taste.  Pro- 
posed as  a  disinfectant  in  1  to  5  per  cent,  aqueous  so- 
lution. 


CEMENT  FOR  CELLULOID.— To  cement  celluloid 
to  wood  or  metal  a  solution  consisting  of  2  p.  of  shellac, 
3  p.  of  spirits  of  camphor,  and  4  p.  of  strong  alcohol 
may  be  used. 


A  SENSITIVE  TEST  FOR  T.\NNIN.— A  solution 
containing  1  gm.  of  sodium  wolframate  and  2  gm.  of  so- 
dium acetate  in  each  10  cc.  This  gives  with  tannin  in 
acid  or  alkaline  solution  an  insoluble  yellow  precipitate. 


FLORIDA  WATER.— 01.  bergamottje,  150;  ol.  lim- 
cnis,  90:  ol.  aurant.  cort.,  60;  ol.  lavandulse,  105;  ol. 
caryophyll,  15:  ol.  cinnamon..  15;  ol.  aurant.  flor.,  15; 
alcohol,"  18.000:  aq.  destill..  4,500.— Pharm.  Zeitg. 
Pharm.  Jour. 


MONSONIA  TINCTURE.— A  tincture  prepared  from 
the  entire  plant  of  the  Monsonia  ovata  or  burkei  (Ger- 
aniacese),  which  in  doses  of  from  8  to  15  gm.  relieyes 
acute  dysentery  in  two  to  three  days  and  chronic  in  eight 
to  ten  days. 


BRONZE  VARNISH.— In  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  spirit  of  mastic,  tincture  of  benzoin  and  tincture  of 
myrrh  10  per  cent,  (wt.)  of  Canada  balsam  is  dissolved, 
then  this  is  mixed  by  trituration  with  25  per  cent,  of 
dark  copper  and  light  aluminium  bronze. 


POLISH  FOR  FURNITURE.  FLOORS,  ETC.— A 
French  patented  preparation  for  polishing  furniture, 
floors,  linoleum,  marble,  etc.,  consists  of  100  liters  of  ben- 
zine, 15  kilos  of  yellow  wax.  1  liter  of  alcohol,  ij  kilo 
of  aqua  ammonia,  and  Vj  kilo  of  oil  of  lavender. 

PYRIDIN  GUAIACOLATE.— A  new  remedy  for 
phthisis,  obtained  by  the  action  of  piperidis  on  guaiacol. 
It  forms  prismatic  needles,  melting  at  79.8°  C,  soluble 
to  the  extent  of  3.5  per  cent,  in  water,  decomposed  by 
acids  or  alkalies.  In  the  duodenum  this  compound  is 
split  up  into  its  components,  pyridin  and  guaiacol.  The 
dose  varies  from  0.3  to  2  gm.  three  times  daily. 


OSSINOEL.— A  new  lubricant,  which,  according  to 
Landrin  (Ch.  Zt.),  consists  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable 
oils  with  herring  oil  containing  from  0.32C  to  0.42  per 
cent,  of  fatty  acid.  At  15°  C.  a  solid  neutral  fat  sepa- 
rates; this  dilhcully  can  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of 
petroleum. 

TITROLES.— In  Germany,  the  familiar  combinations 
of  malt  extracts  with  various  oils  have  been  introduced 
as  novelties  and  re-named  "Titroles"  and  have  been  pat- 
ented in  tierniany  under  that  name  (Pharm.  Jour.)  Cas- 
tor and  cod  liver  oil  titroles  are  slated  to  be  extremely 
eflicacious  preparations. 

OSSALIN.— An  ointment  vehicle  which  consists  of 
fresh  bone  mark  of  the  ox.  eaiiable  of  taking  up  200  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin.  It 
has  a  grayish  color,  and  very  faint  tnllow-like  odor. 

Sodium  ossalinate  is  recommended  in  place  of  cod  liver 
oil. 


VITELLIN  CREME.— Bernegan  recommends  yolk  of 
egg  "which  remains  from  the  manufacture  of  albumin 
paper,  and  is  therefore  to  be  had  cheaply,"  for  nutritious 
therai)eutic  and  cosmetic  preparations.  Equal  parts  of 
yolk  of  egg,  benzoated  olive  oil  and  alapurin  perfumed 
make  a  very  good  cosmetic  preparation,  vitellin  creme. 


PHENAMINE     AND     TRIPHENAMINE.— Phena- 

mine  is  the  title  given  by  Limlhorst  to  phenocoU.  Tri- 
phenamine,  according  to  Laugkopf,  is  a  mixture  of  phen- 
ocoU pur.,  2.G;  phenocoU  salicylate,  1.0;  and  phenocoU 
acetate,  0.4  (Zeit.  d.  aUg.  oesl.  Apoth.  Ver.,  Pharm. 
Jour.) 


EUNATROL.— Under  this  name  Messrs.  Zimmer  & 
Co.  have  placed  a  very  pure  sodium  oleate  upon  the  mar- 
ket. It  forms  a  fine  white  powder  without  any  unpleas- 
ant rancid  taste.  Eunatrol  is  recommended  as  an  un- 
excelled effectual  cholagcgue  in  doses  of  1  gm.  twice 
daily,  best  administered  in  pill  form. 


STEARATES  OF  THE  ALKALOIDS.— Zanardi 
has  prepared  stearates  of  morphine,  atropine,  and  co- 
caine. Morphine  stearate.  C,;H,,N03C,tH..COOII,  is 
prepared  by  adding  morphine  to  a  solution  of  stearic  acid 
in  alcohol.  Pearly  scales  are  formed,  melting  at  85°> 
Atropine  stearate  melts  at  120°,  and  cocaine  stear.  le  at 
90°.  These  salts  are  soluble  in  almond  oil  and  form  a  use- 
ful method  of  administering  the  drug.  (Br.  &  Col.  Dr.) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARSENIC  IN  THE  ORGAN- 
ISM.— Experiments  were  made  upon  a  guinea  pig  to  de- 
termine in  what  parts  of  the  organism  arsenic  collects. 
It  was  found  as  follows:  In  the  stomach,  49  per  cent.; 
in  the  liver  and  spleen,  26  per  cent.;  in  the  intestines,  7 
per  cent.:  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  S  per  cent.,  while  the- 
remaining  10  per  cent,  could  not  be  found;  this  was  prob- 
ably distributed  in  the  blood  and  cellular  tissue  or  was 
excreted  in  the  urine  or  foeces. 


SAPONIN  EMULSIONS.— Schazki  (Moniteur  Phar.) 
recommends  the  following: 

1.  Castor  oil  30  gm.,  saponin  0.15  gm.,  water  150  gm. 

2.  Cod  liver  oil  100  gm..  saponin  0.2  gm..  water  100- 
gm..  oil  of  peppermint  2  drops. 

3.  Balsam   copaiba  5  gm.,   saponin    0.12    gm.,    water 
95  gm. 

4.  Creosote  1.25  gm..  oil  of  bitter  almond  10  gm.  (free 
from  HCN).  saponin  O.OG  gm.,  water  100  gm. 

5.  Iodoform  2  gm.,  oil  of  bitter  almond  8  gm.,  saponin 
0.15  gm.:  water  100  gm. 

6.  Chloroform  0.5  gm.,  oil  of  bitter  almond  15  gm.,  sa- 
ponin 0.12  gm.,  water  100  gm. 

7.  Camphor  0.8  gm..  oil  of  bitter  almond  15  gm..  sap- 
onin 0.12  gm.,  water  100  gm. 

It   is  presumed  that  the  HCN  free  oil   of  bitter  al- 
mond is  employed. 
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ICHTHALBIN  (Iclitliyol-allnimiu).— A  t.TStoless  and 
inodorous  pivparntiou  of  ichthyol,  wliicli,  like  tannalbin. 
is  a  combiuatiou  with  albumin.  Iclithalbin  Tornis  a  very 
fine  grayish-brown  powder,  which  contains  aliout  40  per 
cent,  of  ichthyol-sulfonic  acid.  When  taken  internally  it 
passes  through  the  stomach  unchanged  into  the  duode- 
num, where  it  gives  up  free  ichthyol.  Unlike  the  latter, 
no  nausea  is  noticeable,  and  the  unpleasant  eructations 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  this  new  combination. 
Dose,  1  to  2  gm.  daily. 

PARALDEHYDE,  A  RE.A.GENT  FOR  IODINE 
COMPOUNDS.— To  the  solution  which  is  to  be  tested 
for  the  presence  of  iodine,  some  starch  paste  is  added, 
followed  by  a  few  drops  of  paraldehyde,  without  shak- 
ing; according  to  the  percentage  of  iodine  present,  the 
line  of  contact  of  the  two  'fluids  is  stained  red  to  blue. 
Or  the  fluid  to  be  examined  is  shaken  with  a  few  drops 
of  paraldehyde,  followed  by  either  starch  paste  or  car- 
bon disulphide.  The  presence  of  one  part  of  iodine  in 
500,000  to  1,000,000,  can  be  detected  by  this  test. 


INODOROUS  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE.— .Szigethy 
(Drug.  Ztg.)  recommends  shaking  the  oil  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (calculated  as  anhy- 
drous) in  order  to  combine  the  acid  and  resinous  impuri- 
ties, then  it  is  washed  several  times  with  distilled  water, 
finally  distilling  the  product  under  reduced  pressure  of 
12  m.m.,  in  a  current  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  distilled  oil  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  carbonic  anhydride  until  entirel.v  cold.  The 
author  claims  that  the  odor  of  turpentine  oil  is  entirely 
due  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

EUCHININ. — The  ethyl  carbonic  ester  of  quinine  pos- 
sessing  the  formula  CO>  oC,„H~,X..O.  ^^  forms  white 
silky  needles,  melting  at  95°  C  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  readily  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform.  It  is 
basic  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids;  its  solution 
in  diluted  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  fluoresces  blue  like  qui- 
nine. The  base  euchinin  is  almost  tasteless,  but  when 
kept  upon  the  tongue  for  a  long  time  a  faint  bitterness  is 
perceptible;  when  a  green  in  wine  or  chocolate  this  is 
entirely  avoided.  Long  continued  administration  of 
large  doses  of  1  to  2  gm.  per  day  showed  no  disturb- 
ances whatever. 


BACTERIA  IN  INK.— Dr.  Marpmann,  of  Leipzig, 
has  recently  published  the  results  of  the  microscopical 
examination  of  sixty-seven  samples  of  ink  used  in 
schools.  Most  of  them  were  gall  inks,  and  contained 
saprophytes,  bacteria  and  micrococci.  Nigrosin  ink, 
taken  from  a  freshly  opened  bottle,  was  found  to  con- 
tain both  saprophytes  and  bacteria.  Red  and  blue  inks 
also  yielded  numerous  bacteria.  In  two  instances  Dr. 
Marpmann  succeeded  in  cultivating  from  nigrosin  ink 
a  bacillus  which  proved  fatal  to  mice  within  four  days. 
The  presence  of  these  pathogenic  organisms  in  ink  ac- 
counts for  the  nasty  sores  which  sometimes  result  from 
the  scratch  of  a  pen. 

AN.ESTHESIA  STATISTICS.— .\ccording  to  sta- 
tistics given  at  the  annual  congress  of  surgeons  in  Ber- 
lin (April.  1807.)  during  the  previous  two  years  (1895- 
1897),  58,709  cases  were  reported  in  which  anaesthetics 
were  employed.  In  27.4(Mj  cases  chloroform  was  admin- 
istered, with  20  fatal  terminations:  ether  was  given 
about  19,000  times,  with  only  three  deaths  reported. 
Chloroform-ether  mixture  was  employed  4,900  times,  and 
brom-ethyl  1,500  times;  with  these  no  deaths  were  re- 
ported. Since  1891,  327,.j99  cases  of  anaesthesia  have 
been  reported,  with  134  deaths,  a  proportion  of  1  to 
2.445.  With  peutal  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  1  in 
230.  with  chloroform  1  in  2.039,  ether  1  in  5,090,  ethyl 
bromide  1  in  5,228,  and  chloroform-ether  mixture  1  in 
7,594. 


THE  INFL.VM.MABILITY  OF  B.VRIUM  PEROX- 
IDE.—.Some  time  ago  a  fire  l)roke  out  on  board  a  ship 
containing,  among  other  cargo,  several  barrels  of  barium 
peroxide.  The  matter  having  been  referred  to  Dr.  DuprC, 
he  regarded  the  barium  peroxide  with  suspicion,  because 
of  his  ex!)erience  with  sodium  peroxide,  upon  which  he 
gave  a  pai«'r  last  year.  On  experimenting  with  the  per- 
oxide he  found  no  diUiculty  in  igniting  it,  when  the  pow- 
der is  rubbed  with  some  force  between  two  pieces  of 
wood.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  sprinkling  some  ot 
the  peroxide  on  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  rubbing  quick- 
ly with  a  smooth  rounded  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  a 
pestle.  The  powder  at  once  took  fire.  The  moral  drawn 
was  that  henceforth  barium  peroxide  must  be  classed  as 
dangerous,  and  instead  of  being  exported  in  oaken  casks, 
only  iron  drums  should  be  used. — (Br.  and  Col.  Dr.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  CAFFEINE,  XANTHINE 
.4lND  RELATED  BASES.— According  to  his  latest  in- 
vestigations, Emil  Fischer  claims  that  all  compounds  of 
the  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  series  as  well  as  those 
of  uric  acid  are  derivatives  of  a  hydrogenizod  compound 
CbNjH^  of  the  neucleus 

1.  N— C 

2.  6_6„-N, 

3.  N-C.-N,-^^« 
which  he  names  "Purin." 

If  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  hydroxyl  group,  then 
products  of  the  xanthin  and  uric  acid  type  result;  the 
technical  titles  being  expressed  by  the  number  of  oxygen 
atoms  entering  into  the  nucleus  purin,  thus  hypoxanthin 
is  called  ox.v-purin.  uric  acid,  trioxypurin,  etc.  If  these 
products  are  methylated,  the  entering  group  being  at- 
tached to  a  nitrogen,  the  title  would  be  tetra-methyl-tri- 
oxy-purin  instead  of  tetra-methyl-uric  acid  (old  stylel. 
Caffeine  is  1,  3,  7  tri-methyl — 2,6,  di-oxy-purin.  Guanin 
is  2,  amino — 6,  oxy-purin.  Adonin  is  6,  amino  purin. 
The  chief  result  of  Fischer's  investigations  shows  that 
uric  acid,  xanthin,  hypo-xanthin  and  adonin  are  closely 
related  derivatives  of  the  same  nucleus,  which  offers  new 
and  interesting  data  for  the  physiologist. 

THEIR  stamps'  WERE  ADS.— When,  in  1862,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  meas- 
ures by  which  a  portion  of  the  revenue  necessary  to  vig- 
orously prosecute  the  war  against  the  Confederate 
States  could  be  raised.  Congress  decreed  that  a  tax, 
to  be  paid  by  the  means  of  revenue  stamps,  be  levied  on 
an  extended  list  of  articles.  The  stamps  assessing  the 
tax  on  these  commodities  were  to  be  of  the  regulation 
"proprietary"  issue  or  of  a  private,  distinctive  issue,  as 
explained  by  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: "Provided,  nevertheless,  That  any  (manufacturer) 
proprietor  or  (manufacturers)  proprietors  of  proprietary 
articles  shall  have  the  privilege  of  furnishing,  without 
expense  to  the  United  States,  in  suitable  form,  to  be 
appioved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  his 
or  their  own  dies  or  designs  for  st.'>mps  to  be  used  there- 
on, to  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  his  or  their  special  use,  which 
shall  not  be  duplicated  by  any  other  person." 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  advertising  which 
the  enterprising  patent  medicine  man  could  not  overlook. 
Immediately  private  dies  were  brought  into  requisition 
and  the  medicine,  perfumer.v,  etc.,  manufacturer  paid 
the  tribute  on  his  wares  by  a  stamp  which  was  an  ad- 
vertisement of  his  business.  Among  the  firms  that  had 
private  stamps  were:  .7.  C.  Ayer  &  C.o.,  Joseph  Burnett 
&  Co.,  Centaur  Co.,  Perry  Davis  &  Son,  Hostetter  & 
Smith.  .Tohnson.  Holloway  &  Co.,  Merchant's  Gargling 
Oil  Co.,  Seabury  &  .Tohnson.  A.  Vogeler  &  Co.,  and 
others. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  was  the  court 
who  passed  upon  the  fitness  of  the  designs  submitted, 
and  he  allowed  the  manufacturers  considerable  latitude. 
Some  of  the  stamps  are  of  odd  size  and  novel  design  and 
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a  few  nre  of  grotesque  nppunrauoe.  Tlie  trade-mark  of 
the  issuiiiK  linn  is  loiniiion  as  the  central  design  of 
many  of  the  stamps,  while  as  nuiny  more  iM'ar  the  like- 
ness of  the  proprietor  of  the  firm.  The  denomination 
and  "U.  S.  Internal  Revenue"  were  on  each  stamp. 

It  was  ordered  tlmt  the  stamps  be  placed  on  packages 
or  bottles  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  mutilation  of  the 
stamps  when  the  articles  were  opened.  For  iustance, 
one  of  Ayor's  stamps  was  of  the  stellated  design  and 
fitted  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

These  stamps  proved  to  be  better  ads  than  were  ever 
dreamed  of  by  their  projectors.  Even  to-day,  over  thirty 
years  after  the  i.ssue  of  the  stamps,  they  are  standing 
ads,  even  though  the  proprietary  tax  has  long  since 
been  repealed,  for  philatelists  gather  these  stamps  and 
place  them  in  albums.  Tliey  are  listed  in  stamp  cata- 
logues, and  dealers  sell  these  revenues  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  one  cent  to  fifty  dollars  each. — Adv'g  World. 


.\N  KXCITIXG  EXPERIENCE.— A  hull  in  a  china 
shop  cuts  no  figure  beside  a  weasel  in  a  drug  store,  if  we 
may  Iwlieve  the  graphic  story  which  comes  from  a  North 
Dakota  town.     It  is  this: 

"The  other  day  a  man  brought  a  weasel  into  the  drug 
store  to  apply  on  prescription.  Tliey  took  the  weasel  and 
the  man  took  the  prescription.  What  the  medicine  did 
to  the  man  is  not  known,  but  what  the  weasel  did  to 
the  drug  store  is  pretty  thoroughly  understood.  The 
weasel  is  a  slender  agile  insect,  about  sis  inches  long, 
of  an  India  rubl)er  disposition.  It  turns  round  corners 
and  pushes  into  places  that  an  elephant  would  not  think 
of  going.  This  weasel,  after  it  became  the  property  of 
the  drug  store,  was  put  in  a  cage  to  get  gamey,  and  after 
it  had  gamed  up  for  a  day  or  two  was  set  at  liberty  in 
the  store.  The  weasel's  steady  trade  is  killing  mice  and 
other  fowl  and  it  was  set  loose  that  evening  to  work  for 
its  board.  It  was  just  at  closing-up  time  that  the  weasel 
went  on  duty,  and  it  hasn't  been  back  to  its  cage  since, 
but  it  has  been  back  of  almost  everything  else,  and  the 
nest  morning  the  drug  store  was  an  unswept  wreck.  Two 
dogs  sleep  in  this  store  at  night:  tliey  had  always  been 
very  temperate  in  their  sleep  and  had  never  been  known 
to  get  up  in  the  night  and  bark  into  the  telephone  or 
tip  over  the  safe  for  exercise:  but  when  they  saw  this 
slim  weasel,  by  the  sad  light  of  the  coal  stove,  slide  along 
the  floor  they  went  after  it  like  noise  out  of  a  small 
boy  with  a  hammered  thumb.  The  dogs  made  a  mistake 
for  the  first  few  hours  in  thinking  they  could  catch  it 
without  killing  it  first:  then  they  undertook  to  kill  it  by 
overturning  everything  movable  in  the  store,  but  the 
weasel  wasn't  caught  in  the  squeeze;  everything  in  the 
holida.v  department  that  had  been  stored  under  the  coun- 
ters was  scattered  around  the  floor.  When  the  weasel 
went  back  of  a  row  of  bottles  the  dogs  tried  to  do  the 
same  and  the  bottles  helped  to  chase  the  weasel.  The 
store  presented  a  picture  of  despair  when  it  was  opened 
next  morning.     It  was  a  case  of  misplaced  weasel. 


A  LETTER. — The  following  letter  from  a  patient  was 
received  by  a  Texas  physician  a  few  days  since,  and  it 
explains  itself: 

"Dear  Dock:— I  forgot  to  tell  you  when  I  was  there  I 
have  been,  wind  broken  for  about  two  weeks,  wright  in 
the  pit  of  my  stomache  has  dropped  down  and  wont  hold 
and  do  no  digestion  the  wind  works  up  on  me  all  through 
my  shoulders  and  system  and  dont  work  down  and  give 
me  something  to  work  it  down  and  keep  it  at  its  proper 
place  and  when  I  eat  everything  just  drops  down  in  the 
pit  of  my  stomache  like  I  havnt  any  top  bowels.  Please 
send  me  something  to  stop  that  gas  and  wind  from  work- 
ing backward  and  forward  and  gives  me  nervous  spells 
and  gives  me  a  pregnit  feeling  of  the  womb.  Please  send 
me  something  to  stop  it." — Texas  Med.  News. 


Here's  A  Druggist  for  You. 

Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  prints  this  story  of 
the  ignorance  of  a  druggist  and  the  cnpjdity  and  an- 
scrupulousness  of  a  drug  jobber: 

"X  young  man  recently  starting  into  the  drug  business 
in  an  Indiana  city  sent  an  inquiiT  to  a  wholesaler  as  to 
what  constituted  a  first-class  whisky  stock  for  an  up-to- 
date  drug  store,  and  received  the  following  list:  Fire 
copper  Bourbons— Tea  Kettle,  Richwood,  Melwood,  Mea- 
dow Brook,  and  Elk  Run:  sour  mash  Bourbons— McBray- 
er,  Hermitage.  Belle  of  .\nderson.  Atherton,  Carter, 
Beech  wood,  Hume.  McKenna,  ().  F.  C.  Taylor, 
Old  Taylor,  Seal  of  Kentucky.  McEwen,  Elk  Run, 
R.  B.  Hayden  ami  Fountaindale:  ryes — Susriuehan- 
na.  Rosebud,  Shandon  Bells,  Normandy,  Clark's,  McCor- 
mick  and  STierwood:  bottles  whiskies — Canadian  Clab. 
Clifton,  Belle  of  Bourbon,  Old  Crow,  Meredith's,  Bell  of 
Anderson,  Beeehwood.  Clark's,  Elk  Horn,  O.  F.  C,  Old 
Hermitage  and  Old  Rockdale.  The  adolescent  druggist 
bought  a  small  quantity  of  all  the  brands  submitted, 
and  now  prides  himself  with  having  the  best-assorted 
stock  of  whiskies  in  town.  The  young  man  probably 
never  learned  that  there  are  others.  But,  where  ignor- 
ance is  bliss  it  is  folly  to  be  wise,  especially  while  the  fel- 
lows who  have  something  just  as  good  to  sell  are  hunt- 
ing for  biin.  The  wholesaler  who  supplied  this  druggist 
says  this  is  the  only  instance  within  his  wide  scope  of 
experience  where  a  man  bought  everything  he  was  recom- 
mended to  buy  and  every  brand  of  whisky  he  carried  in 
stock.  He  thinks  the  case  is  a  unicum,  but  further  de- 
ponent sayeth  not." 

QUICK  RESULTS.— Pill  Manufacturer— You  say 
that  every  man  in  your  Congressional  district  reads  at 
least  two  copies  of  your  paper,  but  does  that  imply  that 
it  is  necessarily  a  good  advertising  medium? 

Editor  Morning  Crow — Good  advertising  medium? 
Well,  I  should  smile!  Why.  look  here:  Last  March  a  new 
doctor  came  here  and  inserted  a  two-line  ad.  Just  three 
<lays  after  that  a  man  broke  his  leg.  and  before  the  end 
of  the  week  half  the  town  had  the  measles  so  bad  you 
could  fairly  hear  them  break  out. — Puck. 


"A  CHICAGO  CHANSONETTE"  is  the  euphonious 
title  of  a  poetical  effusion  suggested  to  the  Daily  News 
of  that  city  by  the  numerous  hold-ups  of  druggists  by 
robbers  some  weeks  ago.     It  reads  thus: 

"If  there's  anything  eas.v"— the   highwayman   said. 
As   he   shouldered   the   bundle   of   "swag." 

And   presented  his  victim  with   friendly   advice 
To  be  sure  and  not  swallow  the  gag— 

"If  there's  anything  soft  in  the  'stick-up'  perfesh 

It   is  found  in  the  druggist's  domain." 
Then  he  noticed  the  victim  look  out  of  one  eye 

And  went  over  and  kicked  him  again. 

Then  he  fell  on  a  clerk  he  had  quite  overlooked. 

And   a   porter   but   poorly   concealed: 
Then  a  couple  of  cronies  who  sat  in  the  rear 

And  were  really  quite  anxious  to  yield. 

Then  down  in  the  basement  he  cheerfully  dived 

And  unearthed  a  few  helpers  at  work. 
And  they,   too,  mechanically  threw  up  their  hands 

With  a  sort  of  well-disciplined  jerk. 

Then  the  highwayman  rung  up  a  telephone  call 

To  the  druggist  he  next  had  in  mind, 
And  suggested   that   he  should   prepare  for  a   call 

With  his  hands  tied  securely   behind: 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscrlbert  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 


Shampoo  Paste. 

(T.  M.)     Soe  tills  journal.  May  6,  1897,  page  544. 

Ink  Eraslte. 

iF.  M.)  See  page  571,  May  13,  1897,  issue  of  this  jour- 
nal. 


Cement  for  Pottery. 

(C.  L.  R.)  See  "cement  for  china  ware,"  last  issue, 
page  15. 

To  Drive  Away  Mosquitoes. 

(O.  O.  S.)  Seo  under  caption  "To  Drive  Away  Flies,"' 
this  journal.  May  27,  1897,  page  633. 

Manufacturer  of  Kola  Seltzer. 

iF.  H.  H.)  Kola  Seltzer  is  manufactured  in  Philadel- 
phia. Address  Kola  Seltzer  Co.,  1200  Race  street,  that 
city. 


Polytechnic  School  lu  Hobokea,  N.  J. 

(Pavalolo.)  The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  is 
located  at  Hoboken,  X.  J.  Address  Prof.  Henry  Morton, 
Ph.  D.,  tor  information  concerning  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. 


Resinol. 
(R.  F.)  Resinol  is  a  proprietary  preparation   in   oint- 
ment form,  and  recommended  by  the  manufacturers  as 
a  "harmless  antiseptic  and  true  skin  antesthetic.''     We 
cannot  give  the  formula. 


Antltoxioe. 

(H.  N.  P.)  W'e  cannot  give  you  the  formula  for  the 
proprietary  preparation  Antitoxin,  manufactured  by  the 
British  Antitoxine  Manufacturing  Company,  London, 
England.  It  is  said  to  be  a  compound  coal  tar  product, 
an  antipyretic  and  antiueuralgic,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  diphtheria  antitoxic  serum. 


Compound  Elixir  of  Callsaya  with  Chlorides. 

(L.  I'.  K.)  Try  the  following: 

Solution  protochloride  of  iron,  X.  F.  . .  .48  minims 

Mercuric  chloride 1  grain 

Solution  arsenic  chloride  50  minims 

Compound  elixir  quinine,  N.  F.,  enough 

to  make 16  ounces 

Mix,  dissolve  and  filter. 

Syrup  Sarsaparllla  with  Iron. 

(H.  M.  H.)     Try  the  following: 

Potassium  iodide 256  grains 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium 256  grains 

Fluid  extract  senna   2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  licorice   2  ounces 

Water   1  ounce 

Compound      syrup      of      sarsaparllla, 

enough  to  make 16  ounces 

Essence  of  Cherry. 

(L.  J.  S.)  Cherry  juice  is  generally  used  when  cherry 
flavoring  is  wanted.  The  flavor  may  he  improved  by 
the  addirion  of  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  almond. 
Another  formula  is  this  one:  Distil  o^n  pounds  of  crushed 
cherry  stones  with  7%  gallons  of  water,  add  4%  to  5  gal- 
lons of  cherries,  and  distil  off  3  to  4V;  gallons  of  essence. 
Dussauce  gives  the  following  for  an  "artificial  extract": 

Ethyl  acetate  5  parts 

Ethyl  benzoate 5  parts 

Ethyl  cenanthylate 1  part 

Alcohol  saturated  with  benzoic  acid.  ...     1  part 

Glycerin .3  parts 

Alcohol,  enough  to  make 100  parts 


Terra  Alba :    Talc. 

(.T.  W.)  Terra  alba  is  a  synonym  for  bolus  alba  of  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  also  known  as  argilla, 
an  aluminum  silicate  which  contains  small  quantities  of 
magnesia  and  traces  of  iron. 

Talc  is  a  silicate  of  magnesium,  having  the  general 
formula  4  Mg.  SiO^  4  H,0.  It  is  also  called  "steatite." 
Information  concerning  both  of  these  earths  may  be 
found  in  the  dispensatories. 

Ointment  of  Magaaese  Dioxide. 

(.1.   S.   P.)   GrilHth   "ruiversal   Formulary,"   (1874),   is 
authority  for  these: 
(1)  Manganese  dioxide  l  part 

,,^^»'"'?  ■•■•••, '.2  parts 

Mix  thoroughly. 
(2(   Manganese  dioxide, 
Sulpiiur. 

Soap  of  each i  ounce 

l-"™ 3  drams 

Both  of  these  ointments  have  been  recommended  in 
porrigo  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Apothecaries  In  the  Navy. 

(W.  F.  S.)  The  apothecaries  in  the  Navy  are  required 
to  lie  enlisted  men  who  are  graduates  in  pharmacy  and 
have  passed  an  examination  before  a  board  composed  of 
three  medical  officers  of  the  navy.  The  scope  of  this 
examination  is  shown  in  Xaval  Regulations  Circular  No. 
2.  dated  March  13,  1893,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy 
Department.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  pay  is  $60  per 
month.  See  also  articles  on  this  subject  in  previous  vol- 
umes of  the  Era.     Consult  the  indexes. 

Moulding  Wax. 

I.e.  L.  R.)  See  formulas  under  "Dental  Modeling 
Wax."  this  journal,  March  4,  1897,  page  272.  Here  is 
another  one:  Mix  200  parts  of  soapstone  powder  and  100 
parts  of  best  wheat  flour,  and  stir  the  mixture  care- 
fully into  300  parts  of  melted  white  wax,  not  too  hot. 
The  homogeneous  mass  may  be  colored  at  pleasure.  Or, 
melt  carefully  over  a  moderate  coal  fire  100  parts  of  yel- 
low wax,  and  then  add  13  parts  Venetian  turpentine,  6% 
parts  of  lard,  and  721*.  parts  of  elutriated  bole.  Mix 
thoroughly,  pour  the  mixture  gradually  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining water,  and  knead  it  several  times  with  the  hands. 
The  wax  must  be  melted  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  not 
to  create  bubbles. 


Pepsin  in  Powders. 

(A.  E.  G.)  submits  the  following  prescription: 

Bismuth  subnitrate 10  grains 

Pepsin   20  grains 

Salol   5  grains 

Mix  and  divide  into  ten  powders. 

On  account  of  the  hygroscopic  character  of  pep.sin  it 
is  not  perfectly  adapted  for  dispensing  in  ordinary  pow- 
der papers,  and  this  is  where  our  correspondent  experi- 
enced his  difliculty.  This  absorption  of  moisture  may 
be  somewhat  overcome  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable 
quantity  of  powdered  sugar  of  milk  (20  or  30  grains). 
The  powders  should  also  be  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper. 
To  dipense,  triturate  the  pepsin  with  the  powdered  sugar 
of  milk,  add  the  bismuth  subnitrate  and  lastly  the  salol. 

White  Metal  Letter  Signs. 

(J.  E.  W.)  A  white  mixture  for  enameling  metal  let- 
ters for  signs,  is  this  one: 

Cullet 11      pounds 

Boric  acid 7      pounds 

Sodium  bicarbonate V4  pound 

Calcium  phosphide 3iA  pounds 

Antimony  oxide i^  pound 

The  mixture  is  fused  on  the  metal  letters  by  the  blow 
pipe  or  by  heat  of  a  furnace.  Various  other  enamels 
are  used  in  which  glass,  metallic  oxides,  etc.,  are  em- 
ployed, the  resulting  compound  being  united  to  the  iron 
by  fusion.     Unless  you  have  suitable  facilities  for  man- 
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ufacturing  those  enamels  nud  afterwards  applyiuj,'  them 
you  had  better  purchase  your  signs  ready  made.  They 
will  be  cheaper  aud  very  likely  more  satisfactory. 

Cora  Salve. 
(H.  X.  P.) 

(1)  Salicylic  acid    1  driim 

Resin   ointment    7  drams 

Melt  the  ointment  aud  stir  in  the  acid. 

(2)  Salicylic  acid   10  parts 

Balsam   fir    .">  parts 

Resin   (3  parts 

Melt  the  resin,  add  the  balsam  of  fir  and  stir  in  the 

ealicylic  acid  as  it  cools.     This  preparation  can  be  spread 

on  any  suitable  medium  for  a  plaster. 

<3)  Salicvlic  acid   10  parts 

Lactic  acid   10  parts 

Simple  cerate  •. .  .80  parts 

<4)  Yellow   wax    0  ounces 

Venice   turpentine    %  ounce 

Pure  resin   %  ounce 

Salicylic  acid  V>  ounce 

Balsam  Peru  M  ounce 

Vaseline    1  ounce 

Melt  over  slow  fire,  or  the  best  way  is  melt  on  a  water 

bath.     Stir  until  cool. 

Compound  Elixir  of  Iodides. 

(H.  M.  H.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  pro- 
prietary article.  An  elixir  containing  the  iodides  of  ar- 
senic, mercury,  manganese,  sodium,  potassium  and  iron 
may  be  prepared  by  the  following  formula: 

Arsenic   iodide    1  grain 

Mercuric  iodide   1  grain 

Manganese  iodide   13  grains 

Sodium   iodide   128  grains 

Potassium  iodide 128  grains 

Solution  iron  iodide.  X.  F 15  minims 

Sodium  hypophosphite.  enough. 
Aromatic  elixir,  enough  to  make.  .  .  16  fi.  ounces 
Dissolve  the  iodides  in  the  elixir  by  agitation,  add  a 
few  grains  of  sodium  hypophosphite.  or  sutiieicut  to  de- 
colorize the  elixir,  and  filter.  Each  fluid  dram  contains 
Vi29  grain  each  of  iodides  of  mercury  and  arsenic,  V,; 
grain  of  ferrous  iodide.  V,o  grain  of  manganese  iodide, 
and  1  grain  each  of  iodides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

Woman's  Relief. 

(L.  J.  S.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  prepara- 
tion you  name.  Under  the  above  title  you  may  safely 
dispense  compound  elixir  viburnum  opulus  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Formulary.  Here  are  two  other  formulas  for  sim- 
ilar preparations: 

(1)  Fluid  extract  squaw  vine 4  ounces 

Fluid  extract  cramp  bark 2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  blue  cohosh 2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  damiana 2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  helonias 2  ounces 

Fluid  extract  cinchona 2  ounces 

Sherry  wine 50  ounces 

(2)  Fluid  extract  life  root 1  ounce 

Fluid  extract  helonias   1  ounce 

Fluid  extract  black  haw 1  ounce 

Fluid  extract  cascariUa   1  ounce 

Fluid  extract  cascara  sagrada 2  drams 

Fluid  extract  Jamaica  dogwood 0  drams 

Fluid  extract  rhubarb 4  drams 

Alcohol 12  ounces 

Simple  syrup  10  ounces 

Simple  elixir,  enough  to  make 48  ounces 

Violet  Ammonia  for  Toilet  Use. 

(W.  &  I.)  Most  preparations  of  this  character  consist 
of  either  coarsely  powdered  ammonium  carbonate,  with 
or  without  the  farther  addition  of  ammonia  water,  or  of 
a  coarsely  powdered  mixture  which  slowly  evolves  the 
odor  of  ammonia,  the  whole  being  perfumed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  volatile  oil,  pomade  essences  or  handkerchief  ex- 
tracts.    The  following  is  a  typical  formula: 

(1)  Moisten  coarsely  powdered  ammonium  carbonate 
<:ontained  in  a  suitable  bottle  with  the  following  mix- 
i:ure: 

Concentrated  tincture  of  orris  root  2%  ounces 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 1      dram 

Violet  extract  3      drams 


l2)  Oil  of  orris 5      drops 

(Jil  of  lavender  flowers 10      drops 

Violet  extract  30      minims 

Stronger  water  of  ammonia 2      fl.  ounces 

Fill  suitable  bottles  with  coarsely  powdered  ammon- 
ium carbonate,  and  add  to  the  salt  as  much  of  the  aro- 
matic solution  as  it  will  absorb. 


Hair  Balsam. 

(O.  O.  S.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  tor  the  proprie- 
tary arlicle.  The  following  are  sometimes  sold  under  the 
above  title,  and  it  may  be  that  one  of  them  will  serve 
your  purpose: 

(1)  Alcohol   9      ounces 

.Spirit  of  soap S'/i  ounces 

Tincturi'  cinchona    2       ounces 

Tincture  cantharides   1      dram 

Balsam  Peru 5      drams 

Oil  bergamot  2      drams 

Oil  orange 2      drams 

Oil  rose  geranium  1      dram 

(2)  Castor  oil 10  drams 

Balsam  Peru 3      drams 

.Jamaica  rum   i-Vs  ounces 

Distilled  water tS      ounces 

Tincture  cinchona V/2  ounc-es 

Cologne  water 1V4  ounces 

French. 

(3)  Oleo-balsamic  mixture 4      fl.  ounces 

(ilycerin 5      U.  ounces 

Rose  water 20      fl.  ounces 

Tincture  cantharides    %  fl.  ounce 

Ammonium  carbonate 1      ounce 

Mix,  shake  thoroughly,  let  stand  for  one  hour,  and  fil- 
ter. 

Piok  Color  for  Show  Globes. 

(L.  T.) 

(1)  Cobalt  oxide   1  gram 

Xitric   acid    49  grams 

Water  to  make 1000  grams 

Dissolve  the  cobalt  oxide  in  the  acid,  then  add  the 
water. 

(2)  Xitrate  cobalt 100  to  270  grains 

Carbonate  ammonium 5  drams 

Water   18  pints 

Triturate  the  nitrate  of  cobalt  in  a  mortar  with  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  adding  water  enough  until  solu- 
tion is  effected,  and  theat  first  formed  precipitate  of  cobalt 
carbonate  is  redissolved.  then  adding  the  remainder  of 
the  water.  The  smaller  quantity  of  nitrate  of  cobalt 
will  suffice  where  a  large  bulk  of  fluid  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  light  and  the  window.  The  greater  when  the 
reverse. 

(3)  Sodium   salicylate    16  grains 

Tincture  of  iron  chloride. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  of  each  sufficient, 

Water   2  gallons 

Dissolve  the  sodium  salicylate  in  the  water  and  add 
(cautiously)  tincture  of  iron  in  single  drops  until  the 
proper  tint  has  been  realized.  Hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  used  carefully  (in  drops)  to  render  the  tint  paler. 
Should  too  much  acid  have  been  added,  restore  the  tint 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Sheep  Dip. 

(F.  M.)  See  this  journal,  Aug.  13,  1896,  page  213. 
Here  are  some  others: 

(1)  Arsenous   acid    12  ounces 

Dried  sodium  carbonate 12  ounces 

Sulphur    4  ounces 

Mix  and  dissolve  in  a  few  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
then  add  enough  more  water  to  make  30  gallons,  to 
which  if  desired  may  be  added  a  few  pounds  of  soft  soap. 
Sufficient  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  sheep.  Another  aud 
favorite  form  of  arsenical  dip  is  prepared  by  substitut- 
ing yellow  arsenious  sulphide  for  arsenous  acid  in  the 
above  formula.  A  so-called  "non-poisonous"  dip  is  the 
following: 

(2)  Manufactured  tobacco    1  pound 

Potassium   carbonate    1  pound 

Sulphur    1  pound 

Soft   soap    1  pound 
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A  Druggist  on  the  Situation. 

A  successful.  thoriiui.'lily  prMiliinl  ilrusgist  in  a  West- 
ern State  expresses  his  views  (juito  forcibly  anent  the 
past,  present  and  future  coiiditicin  of  pharmacy.  "Rad- 
ical changes  have  been  bi-oufflit  about  in  the  general 
character  of  the  drug  store  and  stock  duiint'  the  past 
twenty  years,  particularly  in  the  laboratory  and  prescrip- 
tion departments.  That  erstwhile  useful  article,  the  pill 
tile,  and  liki'wise  the  plaster  block  will  soon  be  on  ex- 
hibition amontf  the  curios.  ^Vhy?  To  make  room  (or 
the  'elegantly  finished,  guai-anteed  to  stand  any  clim- 
ate' ready-nuide  pills  of  a  cohesion  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  test  of  being  driven  with  a  hammer  into  a  board. 
And  for  'the  only  gold  medal  award  at  the  Oshkosh 
fair'  plasters,  encased  in  highly  colored  and  much  printed 
wrappers,  which  give  the  delightful  assurance  that  'the 
reputation  of  our  firm  is  a  guarantee  for  the  quality'  of 
the  goods,  and  inTestigatiou  into  the  qt.ality  and  quanti- 
ty of  lamp  black  in  the  belladonna  plasters  showing  both 
to  be  fully  up  to  expectations.  Wo  !.now  the  tendency  to- 
be  in  that  same  direction  as  regirds  everything  in  the 
store,  and  with  lax  free  alcohe-'to  the  large  consumer 
(which  is  not  unlikely  to  occur)  the  boards  of  pharmacy- 
may  as  well  get  in  line  and  examine  applicants  in  their 
■.  proficiency  in  the  art  of  conducting  a  soda  fountain  and 
wearing  a  pleas.Tnt  smile.  'Skill'  is  being  transferred. 
by  degrees,  from  the  legitimate  field  into  the  hands  of 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers.  The  latter  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  the  change:  they  invest  their  money  and 
do  a  legitimate  business.  The  responsibility  must  rest 
upon  the  shiftless  and  incompetent  among  the  retail 
druggists.  The  shiftless,  too  lazy  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace,  and  the  incompetent  oftentimes  shrewd  business 
men,  but  indifferent  pharmacist,  are  compelled  to  pur- 
chase the  ready-made  articles  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
ever  increasing  list  of  physicians  who  are  too  tired  to 
do  their  own  thinking,  and  who  are  willing  that  the  pa- 
tient should  take  his  chances  with  the  woud<Tful  elixir 
of  balloon  juice  recommended  so  highly  by  Prof.  X.  ot 
Ihe  College  of  Timbuctoo.  and  of  the  composition  of 
which  they  have  not  the  slightest  conception. 

"Every  pharmacist  must  make  a  battle  ground  of  his 
own  neighborhood,  combat  the  ready-made  cure-alls  and 
what-nots  as  fiercely  as  you  would  the  cutter,  pay  less 
attention  to  the  sale  of  putty  and  gum,  prove  to  every 
physician  in  your  neighborhood  that  your  own  prepara- 
tions are  better  than  most  and  as  good  as  the  best.  You 
can  guarantee  your  own  preparation  to  overcome  the 
tired  feeling  and  a  cough  will  subside  as  quickly  from  a 
mixture  prepared  at  your  own  premises  as  though  made 
in  Maine  or  Mexico.  The  pecuniary  benefit  derived  from 
such  a  course  is  considerable,  but  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  instilled  into  the  young  clerk 
and  rising  pharmacist  is  the  hope  of  future  pharmacy." 

Rather  breezy  in  style  and  diction,  but  the  opinions  and 
suggestions  advanced  demonstrate  that  the  speaker  has 
carefully  observed  and  digested  and  concentrated  his  ob- 
servations into  a  pretty  accurate  comprehensiou  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  world  pharmaceutical.  The  pharm- 
acist who  wants  to  succeed  professionally  and  in  a  busi- 
ness sen.se  must  h<>  a  close  student  of  conditions  and 
quick  to  adapt  these  rapidly  changing  conditions  to  his 
own  business  as  they  touch  it  more  or  less  closely.     Tlie 
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romarks  quoted  are  worthy  of  attention  as  showing  tlie 
attitude  of  a  proiirossivo  retailor. 

The  Substltuter  and  the  Trade-Mark. 

Now  that  the  substitution  strawpile  is  receiving  its 
periodical  threshing,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  or  two 
grains  in  the  flailed  chaff  which  may  furnish  a  little 
nutriment.  One  manufacturer  has  volunteered  the  in- 
formation to  a  contemporary  in  the  advertising  field  that 
he  loses  nothing  by  substitution  simply  because  his  pr.'p- 
arations  have  arbitrary  names  which  are  also  trade- 
marked.  Herein  seems  a  great  advantage.  The  frown 
of  the  law  is  over  the  wily  substltuter.  Ho  may  play 
havoc  with  Smith's  Cough  Cure  by  saying  that  Sniythi-'s 
is  ''just  as  good,"  but  he  is  balked  when  the  resourceful 
and  original  Smith  calls  his  preparation  "Pertussine." 
There  is  no  necessity  for  warning  the  public  to  take 
nothing  else,  for  there  is  a  weird  fascination  in  coined 
names  which  engages  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  buyer 
and  deters  the  imitating  tradesman.  It  is  true  the  boy 
on  his  way  to  the  drug  store  may  stub  his  toe.  disturb 
his  memory  and  ask  for  "Fussine,"  but  a  few  visitations 
of  the  wrath  and  reproljation  of  the  newspaper  press 
would  make  him  look  well  to  the  manner  of  his  future 
going. 

The  germ  of  advice  contained  in  this  incident  will  not 
bear  fruit  for  those  who  have  already  established  "sar- 
saparillas,"  "blood  purifiers,"  "corn  cures,"  etc.,  with  n  i 
distinguishing  mark  but  the  possessive  noun  and  the 
package.  For  them  there  will  always  be  the  distressing 
knowledge  that  there  are  others — and  some  of  these  have 
been  sprinkled  with  the  holy  water  of  advertising  while 
the  rest  have  simply  been  prepared  by  the  insignificant 
druggist  who  has  not'iing  but  a  more  or  less  profound 
knowledge  of  drugs  to  recommend  him. 

But  for  the  future  proprietary  person  and  the  unborn 
makers  of  panaceas,  this  idea  of  arbitrary  name  will  b« 
salvation. 

The  first  lesson  in  the  business  will  contain  the  injunc- 
tion to  first  invent  your  name  and  then  discover  your 
great  discovery.  Indeed,  this  condition  of  affairs  has 
already  been  anticipated.  There  is  evidence  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office  reports.  Every  week  there  is  invented  some 
new  torture  of  our  beloved  alphabet  which  is  duly  trade- 
marked  to  serve  as  the  guardian  angel  of  some  new  medi- 
cine. 


The  Worm  of  the  ••Tank." 

The  "Tank"  drama  was  once  so  attractive  in  histrionic 
points  that  it  secured  for  itself  a  warm  place  in  the  pub- 
lic heart.  Its  supposed  decadence  is,  however,  all  a  mis- 
take. It  has  held  the  boards  in  Chicago  for  some  time 
under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  the  always 
existing  rivalry  between  this  city  and  St.  Louis  ha5 
caused  the  latter  to  have  a  similar  exhibition. 

The  "tank"  in  this  instance  is  a  popular  term  app'ied 
to  the  drinking  fountains  with  penny-in-the-slot  attach- 
ments provided  or  suggested  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  fur- 
nishing dry  humanity  with  invigorating  but  non-intoxi- 
cating cherry  phosphate.  As  there  are  always  envious 
or  bilious  critics  who  find  fault  with  things  behind  the 
footlights,  so  are  there  reactionaries  with  test  tubes  and 
reagents  who  profess  to  find  danger — a  shadow  of  the 
worm  of  the  still — in  this  well-intentioned  beverage.  A 
St.  Louis  chemist  is  the  chief  offender.  He  made  an 
analysis  and  brought  to  light  some  things  and  a  conclu- 
sion as  follows:  "Syrup  of  wild  cherry,  orthophosphoric 
acid,  magnesium  phosphate,  sodium  phosphate,  cal- 
cium phosphate,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
syrup  or  molasses  and  yeast.  In  its  present  condition  it 
contains  no  alcohol  but  when  it  gets  into  the  stomach  its 
character  undergoes  an  alarming  change — the  sugar  an  1 
yeast  ferment — the  starch  of  the  sugar  in  combination 
with  other  substances  is  converted  into  pure  alcohol.  La> 
tic,  carbonic  and  butyric  acids,  all  corrosives,  are  also 


formed  and  these  have  a  tendency  to  arrest  digi-stioi." 

Chicago  is  of  the  opinion  that  St.  Louis  is  using  a 
elioap  phosphate  and  gravely  suggests  that  this  cheap 
iiriicle  may  eat  the  linings  out  of  the  St.  Louis  tanks — 
a  friendly  warning  which  should  not  be  disregarded  even 
if  coming  from  a  rival.  Besides,  the  suggestion  is  basi""! 
upon  experience.  Last  year  Chicago  analyzed  her  phos- 
phate and  found  nitro-benzole,  sugar,  phosphoric  acid 
coloring  matter  and  some  other  things  and  also  found 
that  the  composition  did  not  attack  the  zinc  lining  of  the 
tanks. 

The  situation  is  obviously  an  unfortunate  one  for  tanks 
and,  incidentally,  stomachs,  and  in  the  refinement  of 
captiousness  there  might  be  a  question  of  morals.  There 
are  no  reflections  upon  the  good  intentions  of  the  orig- 
inal promoters  of  this  scheme,  hut  there  is  evident  lack 
of  wisdom  in  making  things  too  cheap.  The  penny  drink 
may  pay  for  itself,  but  there  is  always  a  temptation  to 
make  it  pay  just  a  little  more.  The  ocular  weakness 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  cause  "winking"  at  the 
soda  fountain,  cannot  be  cured  by  an  automatic  un-wink- 
able  apparatus  which  turns  the  innocent  stomach  into  a 
ilistillery. 


Poison  Eaters  of  Long  Ago. 

Almost  half  a  century  ago.  when  a  trial  for  murder  in 
Austria  brought  up  the  question  whether  the  dead  man 
had  been  a  poison-eater,  a  writer  in  one  of  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  time  discussed  the  whole  subject  of 
this  habit  in  a  most  interesting  fashion,  and  his  artic'.e 
is  as  readable  to-day  as  it  was  then,  because  of  the  f.ict 
that  the  passion  for  consuming  arsenic  is  as  strong  as 
ever — for  which  reason  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  anew 
some  of  the  curious  information  collected  at  that  time. 

It  appears  that  the  peasants  of  Lower  Austria  were 
especially  addicted  to  the  strange  habit  of  eating  arsenic. 
,'hey  obtained  it  largely  from  hucksters,  who,  in  turn. 
got  it  from  glass  blowers  or  quack  doctors.  It  was  learned 
that  the  persons  who  had  formed  the  habit  had  been  1  'd 
into  it  for  at  least  two  reasons.  One  was  a  desire  to  ac- 
quire a  fresh,  healthy,  plump  appearance,  concerning 
which  a  physician  of  the  time  said:  "It  is  really  aston- 
ishing with  what  favorable  results  their  endeavors  are 
attended,  for  it  is  just  the  youthful  poison-eaters  that 
are,  generally  speaking,  distinguished  by  a  blooming 
complexion  and  an  appearance  of  exuberant  health."  But 
he  went  on  to  tell  about  one  lassie  who,  not  content 
with  achieving  that  end,  indulged  in  the  poison  to  such 
an   extent  that  sudden  death  followed. 

The  second  object  of  the  poison  eaters,  according  to 
their  own  statements,  was  to  become  "better  winded"; 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  able  to  climb  hills  more  easily.  When- 
ever they  wore  obliged  to  go  far  or  to  mount  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  it  was  their  custom  to  take  a  minu:e 
morsel  of  the  arsenic  and  allow  it  to  dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth.  They  declared  that  the  effect  was  remark- 
.ible:  they  could  with  ease  climb  mountains  which  under 
other  conditions  would  have  seemed  extremely  diflBcult 
to  ascend.  They  said  that  they  began  the  habit  of  poison- 
eating  with  great  caution:  but  there  was  one  hearty 
looking  man  of  sixty  who  admitted  that  he  took  at  every 
dose  about  four  grains.  He  had  been  taking  poison  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  having  inherited  the  habit 
from  his  father. 

The  investigator  learned  that  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Vienn.<i  to  shake  pulverized  arsenic  over  horses' 
corn  in  order  to  give  the  animals  a  sleek  and  shining  ap- 
pearance, and  even  to  put  small  quantities  in  the  mouth-s 
of  the  animals  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  foam  and 
appear  spirited.  Farm  servants  said  that  they  frequent- 
ly strewed  a  pinch  of  it  over  the  last  feed  of  hay  before 
going  up  a  steep  road,  keeping  up  this  practice  for  many 
years  without  discovering  any  injurious  effect  at  all 
upon  the  horses.  It  was.  however,  conclusivel.v  shown 
that  such  animals  suffered  if  there  were  any  failure  to 
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give   them  the  poison  at  intervals  after  they  hail  been 
having  it  for  some  time. 


Illegitimate  Mall  Matter. 

Two  well  linowu  anil  roputable  druggists  in  Cincin- 
nati have  been  arrested  by  United  Slates  authorilies, 
charged  with  using  the  mails  to  advertise  medicines  to 
bo  used  for  alleged  imi)roper  purposes,  and  it  is  stated 
that  other  arrests  are  to  follow.  We  hope  these  drug- 
gists will  be  able  to  prove  themselves  not  guilty,  for  the 
offense  charged  is  a  most  disreputable  one,  and  should 
not  lie  at  the  door  of  any  pharmacist.  The  druggist  has 
often  been  charged  with  keeping  for  sale  certain  unmen- 
tionable appliances  and  medicines,  and  some  do  keep 
them,  and  this  is  bad  enough,  but  to  advertise  them  in 
an  attempt  to  build  up  a  trade  is  going  much  too  far. 
Possibly  they  must  be  kept  in  stock  for  entirely  legiti- 
mate purposes,  but  they  should  be  dispensed  with  much 
circumspection  and  not  exploited  publicly.  There  is  a 
phase  of  this  evil  which  should  be  condemned  by  every 
respectable  and  self-respecting  pharmacist  individually 
and  formally  by  every  association  of  pharmacists.  This 
is  the  practice  of  the  manufacturers  of  disreputable  prep- 
arations of  publishing  in  their  advertisements  '"For  sale 
by  all  druggists,"  "On  sale  at 's  drug  store,"  etc. 

We  have  but  recently  spoken  very  freely  concerning  the 
indecent  and  immoral  medicines  advertised  brazenly  in 
the  newspapers  and  urged  that  the  authorities  get  after 
the  law-breakers.  It  is  therefore  encouraging  to  note 
this  activity  in  the  matter  of  breaking  up  one  feature  of 
the  abuse. 


The  State  of  Iowa  vs.  Spauldlng. 

Suel  J.  Spaulding,  ex-secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  his  bondsmen,  have 
been  made  defendants  in  a  suit  brought  to  recover  $5,000 
in  consequence  of  a  defalcation  by  Spauld- 
ing in  1895.  This  action  has  been  anticipated  for  some 
time  and  has  been  previously  referred  to  in  the  Era.  A 
criminal  suit  was  instituted  against  Spaulding  over  a 
year  ago,  the  indictment  charging  him  with  embezzling 
$13,000  while  acting  as  "secretary  and  treasurer"  of  the 
board,  but  this  was  dismissed  upon  the  ground  that  no 
such  office  was  authorized  by  the  State  laws. 

The  bondsmen  are  officers  of  the  Iowa  National  Bank, 
Des  Moines,  and  their  defense  will  be  that  they  did  not 
go  on  Spaulding's  bond  as  "secretary  and  treasurer,"  but 
simply  as  secretary,  and  claim  to  be  in  a  position  to  prove 
that  the  words  "and  treasurer"  were  inserted  after  the 
bond  was  executed.  They  will  also  set  up  the  claim  that 
the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  are  not  legally  con- 
stituted but  are  creations  of  the  pharmacy  board,  and 
that  the  latter  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  short- 
age. The  State  Attorney  General  claims  that  the  board 
of  pharmacy  created  the  offices  named  and  that  this  ac- 
tion was  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  wlien  it  provided 
for  an  annual  tax  upon  druggists,  and  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  secretary-treasurer  to  collect  it.  He  also  claims 
that  the  defendants  went  upon  Spaulding's  bond  as 
sureties  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  official  dutie^^ 
and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  amount  of  his  de- 
falcation. The  case  presents  many  legal  technicalitii'S 
and  will  be  vigorously  contested  by  both  sides. 


Thomas  L.  Tuck,  clerk  for  O.  W.  .Tones,  druggst,  at 

Prospect  and  Independence  avenues,  Kansas  Cit.v,  Mo., 
was  arrested  on  July  1  on  the  charge  of  selling  strych- 
nine to  a  14-year-old  boy  who  used  the  poison  in  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  suicide. 


New  Discoveries  In  Crystallization. 

-Vs  in  everything  else  there  has  to  be  enthusiasts  and 
conservatives  in  science,  the  former  to  make  discoveries 
and  the  latter  to  discount  them.  There  are  a  few  mea- 
ger details  at  hand  in  newspaper  disjiatches  bearing  upon 
recent  alleged  discoveries  in  crystalliztition  which  will 
accelerate  the  heart  beats  of  the  enthusiasts  and  cause 
hard  breathing  on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  Profes- 
sor Von  Schroen  of  Naples,  claims  to  have  discovered 
that  all  crystals  are  organic  substances  and  has  taken 
L',800  photographs  to  show  the  transfer  of  organic  into 
inorganic  matter,  some  of  these  showing  the  successive 
phases  of  crystallization  of  albuminous  substances  to 
stone.  Were  it  not  that  so  many  impossible  things  have 
become  possible,  there  might  be  reason  for  thus  early 
classing  this  alleged  discovery  as  among  the  impossible, 
but  it  is  perhaps  wisest  to  wait  awhile  and  see  if  our 
choniistry,  physics,  bacteriology  and  mineralogy  must  all 
be  learned  over  again.  It  may  be  mentioned  iiiciiieiitaliy 
that  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  air  that  $.500,000  be 
raised  to  assist  the  professor  in  further  investigation. 

From  a  Kansas  city  comes  some  intelligence  which  is 
apparently  actively  agitating  the  druggists  of  that  place. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  several  local  physicians  have  pup- 
chased  a  full  drug  stock  and  propose  to  soon  open  a  co- 
operative drug  store.  Some  of  the  physicians  in  the  City 
Hospital  are  said  to  be  stockholders  in  the  enterprise. 
Perhaps  some  druggists  may  see  in  this  scheme  a  sure 
prophecy  of  their  own  commercial  ruin,  but  wait  a  lit- 
tle. It  is  nothing  new,  for  there  are  many  other  citie.s 
which  have  the  same  sort  of  thing  ia  operation,  and  the 
druggists  are  still  living  in  spite  of  it.  As  a  rule,  the 
physicians  who  go  into  it  are  not  patrons  of  the  drug- 
gists any  way,  but  dispense  their  own  medicines,  and 
are  actuated  principally  by  a  desire  for  a  little  more 
,  linancial  benefit.  In  some  cities  it  is  quite  the  thing 
for  a  number  of  doctors  to  club  together  and  hire  a  reg- 
istered pharmacist  to  do  their  prescription  compounding. 
But,  uevertheless,  any  more  of  this  sort  has  a  serious 
significance  which  should  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  that 
there  is  some  reason  (what  it  is  we  do  not  hazard)  why 
the  druggists  do  not  get  the  doctors'  trade.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  cause  may  be  the  druggists',  and  our  Kansas 
friends  might  possibly  do  well  to  inquire  into  their  own 
responsibility,  and  see  whether  their  house  is  duly  swept 
and  garnished. 


It  is  reported  that  a  Philadelphia  drug  clerk  in  mistake 
gave  i)oison  to  a  customer  who  asked  for  a  headache 
cure,  and  that  timely  medical  treatment  was  all  that 
saved  the  victim's  life.  It  is  not  disclosed  what  article 
was  dispensed,  but  if  it  was  one  of  certain  proprietary 
nr  s.vnthetic  headache  remedies  which  are  in  popular 
demand  the  presumption  is  warranted  that  no  mistake 
was  made  by  the  clerk,  as  some  of  these  articles  are  ver- 
itable poisons  in  improper  doses  or  under  improper  con- 
ditions. It  may  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  another  one 
of  the  numerous  cases  of  self  prescribing  and  self  dos- 
ing indulged  in  by  the  dear  public,  which  have  become 
Mlarmingly  general  during  the  past  few  years,  and  which 
frequently  cause  some  startling  and  distressing  results. 
Give  the  clerk  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  until  he  is  proven 
guilty. 


The  tenth  annual  picnic  of  the  Indianapolis  Retail 

Drug  Clerks  was  held  at  Dawson's  Grove,  near  that 
city,  recently.  The  athletic  contests  were  an  interesting 
feature. 


.\  newspaper  item  says  that  "many  complaints  have 
been  made  to  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health  that  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  druggists  in  New  Mexico  are  violating 
the  law  regulatiug  the  practice  of  medicine,  while  earn- 
estly soliciting  the  patronage  of  the  physicians.  If  this 
is  true,  are  the  druggists  an  indispensable  appendage  to 
the  doctors'  equipment?  Will  the  medicos  be  forced  to 
return  to  the  old  custom  of  keeping  their  own  drug  sup- 
plies?" 

There  is  a  significance  in  this  paragraph  which  the 
druggists  should  not  disregard. 
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FOUND  ANY  "  TRIOS"  IN  YOUR  DRUGS? 

A  NEW  CUMMKIUIAL  TEST  ItlOroUTlOIi  KUOM  ORE- 
GON. WUEltE  IT  LIVED  IX  (HLDE  AUGOLS. 
A  new  peril  to  drugs  has  been  discovered  by  a  corre- 
spondent (C.  K.)  in  Oregon.  This  geutleiiiau  has  a  dye 
house  among  his  customers  and  four  years  ago  he  pur- 
chased tifty  pciunds  of  crude  argols,  of  which  he  sold 
ten  pounds  to  the  dye  house.  The  remaining  forty  pounds 
was  kept  in  tin  cans.  A  year  later  these  cans  were 
opened,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  few  bugs  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long  and  of  a  brown  color.  The  boxes 
were  closed  air  tight,  acooi-ding  to  the  correspondent,  and 
were  not  opened  again  for  two  years,  when  the  contents 
were  found  to  be  a  living  mass  of  bugs,  lie  sent  a  few 
specimens  of  the  insect  inclosed  in  a  flat  tin  box,  with 


some  of  the  argols,  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  to  learn 
what  the  new  pest  was. 

Crude  argols  is  the  name  applied  to  the  crude  salts 
of  tartar  deposited  on  the  sides  of  wine  casks,  and,  as 
Benjamin  G.  Templeton,  of  the  New  York  Tartar  Com- 
pany, in  the  Woodbridge  Building,  knows  all  about  tar- 
tar, the  specimens  were  shown  to  him.  He  had  never 
heard  of  insects  in  crude  argols,  but  an  employ^  of  his 
had  seen  something  of  the  kind.  His  opinion  was  that 
the  insects  lived,  not  on  the  tartar,  but  on  the  sugar,  al- 
bumin and  other  extraneous  matter  present.  When  he 
examined  these  bugs,  however,  he  declared  that  they 
were  not  the  same  as  he  had  seen,  and  he  was  unable 
to  name  them. 

The  samples  were  submitted  to  William  Beutenmiiller, 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Entomology,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Mr.  Beu- 
tenmiiller has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  six 
legged  inhabitant  of  this  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
can  address  each  by  name  at  sight,  but  the  specimens 
submitted  from  Oregon  puzzled  him.  He  adjusted  a 
jeweler's  magnifying  glass  to  his  eye  and  brought  the 
box  of  crawling,  creepy  little  marauders  up  close  under 
his  nose.  Then  he  got  very  much  interested,  sat  down  at 
his  desk,  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  took  up  one  of  the 
specimens,  moistened  it,  smoothed  it  out  lovingly  and 
remarked; 

"Brown  in  color,  with  bulbous  body,  distinctly  pilifer- 
ous;  where  have  I  seen  that  fellow  before?  It  is  very 
much  like  the  drug  store  beetle  in  size,  and  a  drug  store 
beetle  is  what  I  should  exnect  to  i3nd  in  such  a  habitat, 
but  this  insect  is  not  at  all  the  same  shape  as  the  drug 
store  beetle.  It  is  very  evident  that  they  shun  the  light." 
continued  the  naturalist  as  he  gathered  in  two  or  three 
of  the  insects  that  had  started  on  an  exploration  tour 
across  his  desk. 

The   upshot   of   it   was   that   Professor   Beutenmiiller, 


who  has  a  national  reputation  as  an  entomologist,  waa 
reluctantly  forced  to  admit  that  he  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  insect,  but  he  would  lind  out.  Some  of  the 
powder  in  which  the  bugs  lived  was  mixed  with  water, 
but  only  a  small  part  of  it  was  soluble;  the  remainder 
consisted  apparently  of  red,  woody  fil>er  as  an  impurity, 
on  which  prolpably  the  bugs  had  lived.  After  some  time 
Prof.  Beutenmiiller  identified  the  insects.  Their  name  is 
Trigonogenius  farclus.  and  they  are  of  the  family  Ptin- 
i<lie.  The  I'tinida;  have  a  hard  name,  members  of  the 
same  family  being  the  drug  store  beetle,  Sitodrepa  pana- 
cea, and  the  toliacco  beetle,  Hasiodernia  scrricorne.  This 
new  memlx>r  of  the  family  who  has  come  into  the  drug 
linsiness  has  not  yet  attracted  much  attention  in  its  new 
field.  .John  I>econte  first  described  it  from  three  speci- 
mens sent  from  San  Francisco  in  18155.  Prof.  Beuten- 
miiller finds  that  a  si>ecies  of  Trigonogenius  has  been 
recorded  as  an  herbarium  pest  in  California,  and  as  there 
is  only  one  of  this  species  mentioned  in  the  museum  cat- 
alogue of  Coleoptera  (beetles)  of  North  America,  he 
at  first  concluded  that  this  same  beetle  was  the  guilty 
party,  but  subsequent  investigations  proved  that  such 
was  not  the  fact. 

"Without  much  doubt."  writes  Prof.  Beutenmiiller, 
"this  insect  will  live  on  all  sorts  of  dry  vegetable  mat- 
ter, like  the  drug  store  beetle,  and  it  may  in  time  be- 
come a  serious  pest  to  commercial  products." 

The  "Trig"  is  not  as  prepossessing  in  appearance  as 
his  cousin,  the  drug  store  beetle,  hut  like  the  bed  bug, 
of  which  he  is  a  minute  imitation,  he  may  get  there  just 
the  same.  The  illustrations  presented  herewith  show  a 
very  large  magnification.  They  show  the  most  notice- 
able characteristic  of  the  insect  in  the  retractile  head 
which  is  located  under  the  thorax  or  chest,  like  the 
spider's.     Prof.   Beutenmiiller  says  that  although   these 


bugs  developed  from  the  powder  found  in  wine  casks, 
tliey  are  not  the  same  kind  of  bug  seen  by  people  who 
drink  too  much  wine.  The  latter  are  unknown  in  the 
drug  business,  where  wine  is  kept  for  medicinal  purposes 
only. 


Druggist  Wicks  and  Burkett  of  that  aristocratic  Chi- 
cago suburb.  Evanston.  are  not  in  the  least  opposed  to 
the  personnel  or  the  works  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but 
they  are  opposed  to  some  of  its  methods.  Both  druggists 
occupy  good  locations  upon  one  of  the  pleasantest  streets 
ft  the  town  and  the  surroundings  are  just  suited  to  the 
army  and  volunteers  for  gathering  crowds  of  an  evening. 
So  great  were  the  crowds  that  patrons  of  the  drug  store 
soda  fountains  found  it  inconvenient  to  partake  of  their 
favorite  beverages  with  peace  and  comfort,  and  the  drug- 
gists were  compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  police  who 
arrested  the  peace  disturbers. 
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UMVBRSITV  EXTENSION   APPLIED    TO    PHARMACY. 


University  Extension  originated  in  England,  and  grew 
out  of  the  desire  tci  bring  some  of  the  advantages  of 
higher  education  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  circum- 
stances made  university  residence  impossible.  The  cen- 
tral thought  of  the  plan  was  to  bring  to  the  general  pub- 
lic some  knowledge  of  university  methods  and  nniver.-^ity 
ideals,  and  to  afford  a  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  growth  of  ideas  and  of  general  scientific  progress. 

In  America  the  plan  has  rapidly  grown  into  public  fa- 
vor, though  its  development  has  been  along  lines  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  those  laid  down  by  its  founders. 
Here  it  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  '"Chautau- 
quas,"  "Summer  Schools,"  and  "Correspondence  Col- 
leges," which  are  yearly  increasing  iu  numbers,  attend- 
ance and  influence,  and  are  already  among  the'  taost  po- 
tent factors  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time. 

Like  all  innovations  iu  e<lucational  methods,  the  plan 
at  first  met  with  strong  opposition.  It  was  argued  that 
it  would  stimulate  superficiality,  that  it  would  operate  to 
the   detriment   of  higher  education   by   tempting   young 


men  and  women  to  remain  away  from  college,  and  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  visionary  and  impractical. 

To  the  first  objection  it  was  replied  that  true  educa- 
tion does  not  consist  in  simply  memorizing  a  specified 
stock  of  supposed  facts,  but  in  the  development  and 
training  of  the  faculties,  and  that  mental  development 
is  quite  possible  outside  of  academic  lialls.  To  the  argu- 
ment that  the  success  of  the  plan  would  diminish  college 
attendance  it  was  answered  that  the  right  way  to  stimu- 
late a  man's  desire  for  higher  education  is  to  place  some 
of  it  within  his  reach,  and.  finally  that  the  plan  is  not  to 
contract,  but  to  e.vtend  the  sphere  of  university  influence, 
lanil  to  bring  it  into  closer  contact  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  public  to  whose  bounty  it  is  indebted  for 
the  means  of  existence. 

The  work,  at  first  actively  taken  up  by  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  grown  until  there  is  scarcel.v  an  insti- 
tution of  prominence  on  the  continent  which  is  not  di- 
reetl.v  or  indirect  l.v  concernetl  in  it.  Those 
educators      who      at      first      stood      aloof,      fearing    to 
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lower  the  dignity  of  scholastic  training  by 
plafcing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  have  IcarneJ 
their  mistake,  and  are  now,  many  of  tbeni,  among  its 
most  enthusiastic  supporters.  Those  institutions  which 
feare<i  that  the  popularizing  of  etlucation  would  lessen 
public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  college  and  univiTsiiy 
have  learned  that  whatever  increases  a  man's  interest  in 
general  education  increases  his  respect  for  coDegiatr 
training,  and  stimulates  his  desire  to  obtain  its  advan- 
tages for  himself  and  his  children.  It  has  not  only  re- 
sulted in  quickening  the  intellectual  life  of  thousands  t^i 
whom  the  doors  of  a  university  could  never  have  been 
opene<l,  but  it  has  brought  and  is  bringing  increasing 
numbers  of  young  men  into  the  colleges  who  without  its 
broadening  influence  would  have  remained  satisfied  with 
the  meager  equipment  of  the  common  school. 

M/m  of  Tte  Era  Course  In  Pharmacy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Era  Course  to  apply  the  scheme  of 
University  Extension  to  Pharmacy,  and  to  bring  to  the 
many  who  are  employed  in  that  occupation  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  university.    It  aims  to  enlist  the  sym- 


pathies not  of  a  single  university,  but  of  all  the  leading 
schools  and  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  America.  It  aims 
to  antagonize  no  existing  institution,  but  to  co-operate 
with  all  in  the  development  and  extension  of  pharma- 
ceutical education  in  its  highest  and  best  sense. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  it  is  realizeil  that  the  Era 
has  a  varied  constituency,  and  the  effort  will  be  made 
to  furnish  something  of  interest  for  every  one. 

For  the  beginner  there  will  be  a  continuous  series  of 
lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  Theory  and  Art  of  Pharmacy  in  all  its  branches.  For 
the  scientifically  inclined  pharmacist  there  will  be  origi- 
nal contributions  by  accomplished  investigators.  For  the 
druggist  who  is  anxious  to  extend  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness there  will  be  papers  upon  the  subjects  of  profit 
which  may  legitimately  be  added  to  the  business.  For 
those  who  find  commercial  problems  the  most  difficult  to 
solve  there  will  be  solutions  by  those  who  have  met  the 
same  problems  and  have  solved  them.  For  every  one 
there  will  be  something  tending  to  make  him  more  use- 
ful to  his  employment  and  his  employment  more  useful 
to  him. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE 

Very  many  intending  students  of  this  course  have 
asked  our  advice  relative  to  the  books  with  which  they 
should  be  supplied  to  most  efficiently  supplement  the 
lectures.  This  general  answer  can  be  made  to  fit  indi- 
Tidual  cases,  replying  to  all  inquiries  of  this  nature. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  the  student  cannot 
have  too  many  good  books,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
can  get  along  with  but  few.  The  main  thing  is  to  know 
how  to  use  his  books.  Reading  should  be  after  some 
definite  system,  with  some  plain  purpose  in  view.  De- 
sultory, unsystematic  reference  to  books  serves  merely  to 
load  the  mind  with  a  lot  of  individual,  unconnected,  un-, 
related  facts. 

It  is  expected  that  the  various  lecturers  will  give  all 
necessary  advice  regarding  the  choice  of  special  works 
in  connection  with  their  subjects.  But  the  student  should 
have  at  least  one  good  work  on  each  of  the  main 
branches  making  up  the  science  of  pharmacy.  These 
books   will   be  of   every-day   service   through  the   whole 

GENERAL  REFERENCE  WORKS. 
Stllle,    Maisch   and    Caspari.     National   Dispensatory.     New 

5th  edition.    Revised  according  to  the  Seventh  Decennial 

ReTision   of    the   U.    S.    Pharmacopoeia.      Imperial    8vo., 

2.205   pages.     Full   sheep,   $8.     Philadelphia:   Lea   Bros. 

&  Co. 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia.     Seventh  Decennial  Revision, 

1894.     8vo.     Cloth,  $2.50  (post  paid,  12.77). 
Wood,   Remington  &  Sadtler.     United  States  Dispensatory. 

New  17th  edition.     Based  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1893. 

Royal  8vo.,   1.930  pages.     Full  sheep,  ?8.     Philadelphia: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Attfleld.  Manual  of  General,  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry.  14th  edition.  12mo.,  794  pages,  88  Illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  $2.75.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Hartley.  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  4th  edi- 
tion. Revised  and  enlarged,  12mo.,  illustrated.  Cloth, 
S2.75.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co. 

Bloxam.  Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.  Fifth  Ameri- 
can from  5th  English  edition.  8vo.,  727  pages,  292  Il- 
lustrations.    Cloth,  $2.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Clowes.  Elementary  Chemistry.  Third  American  edition. 
12mo.,  387  pages,  55  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.50.  Phila- 
delphia: Lea  Bros.  &  C». 

Fownes'  Chemistry.  12th  edition  with  Watts'  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  12mo.,  1,061  pages,  colored  plate  and  168 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  ?2.7o.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros. 
&  Co. 

Mendelfef.  The  Principles  of  Chemistry.  2  vols..  Illus- 
trated, 8vo.  Cloth,  ?10.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

Remsen.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry.  Revised 
edition.  12mo.,  435  pages.  Cloth,  $1.12.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Eemsen.  Theoretical  Chemistry.  New  5th  edition.  12mo., 
326  pages.     Cloth.  $2.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Elchter.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Fourth  American,  from  the 
sixth  German  edition.  89  illustrations  and  colored  plate 
of  spectra,  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.75.  Philadelphia:  P.  BUkls- 
ton.  Son  &  Co. 

Blcbter.  Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Compounds  or  Organic 
Chemistry.  Second  American,  from  6th  German  edition. 
Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth,  $4.50.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakis- 
ton, Son  &  Co. 


ERA  COURSE. 

of  the  druggist's  business  life,  and  he  cannot  have  too 
complete  a  working  library.  So  our  advice  to  students 
is  to  purchase  as  many  standard,  good  books  as  they 
can  afford. 

The  following  list  has  been  carefully  compiled.  It  is 
not  intended  that  one  shall  purchase  all  of  the  works 
named,  but  the  leading  books  on  each  subject  are  named 
so  that  choice  can  be  made  at  one's  pleasure.  Xor  is  it 
to  be  understood  that  this  list  embraces  all  the  good 
books,  though  it  is  believed  to  be  fairly  comprehensive 
and  representative. 

The  student  should  have  the  following: 

V.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dispensatory  (United  States  or  National). 

These  will  be  useful,  even  indispensable,  in  the  study 
of  all  the  branches  treated  in  the  course. 

From  the  following  list  he  should  select,  if  possible, 
one  good  work  in  each  division: 

Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer.  Treatise  on  Chemistry.  Illus- 
trated. 

Inorganic  Chemistrv,  8vo.,  Vol.  I.— Non-metallic  Ele- 
ments, $5.  Vol.  11.,  Part  I.— Metals,  $3.  Vol.  II.,  Part 
U.— Metals.  S3. 

Organic  Chemistry.  8vo.  Vol.  III.,  Part  I. — Chemistry 
of  the  Hydrocarbons  and  Their  Derivatives.  $5.  Vol.  III., 
Part  II.— The  Same.  S5.  Vol.  III.,  Part  III.— The  Same, 
$3.  Vol.  III.,  Part  IV.— The  Same,  $3.  Vol.  HI.,  Part  V. 
—The  Same,  $3.  Vol  IIIi,  Part  VI.— The  Same,  $3.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Sadtler  and  Trimble.  Text  Book  of  Chemistry.  8vo.,  950 
pages.    Cloth,  $5.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Simon.  Manual  of  Chemistry.  Xew  5th  edition.  8vo.,  502 
pages,  44  engravings  and  8  plates.  Illustrating  colors 
of  64  Important  tests.  Cloth,  $3.25.  Philadelphia:  Lea 
Bros.  &  Co. 

Wulling.  Elementary  Course  In  Inorganic  Pharmaceutical 
and  Medical  Chemistry.  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC. 

Jago.     Introduction   to   Practical   Inorganic   Chemistry;   or. 

The  Principles  of  Analysis.     12mo.,  80  pages.     Cloth,  45 

cents.    New  York:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Jago.     Inorganic  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.     78 

wood  cuts  and  colored  plate  of  spectra.    12mo.,  470  pages. 

Cloth,  $1.50.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Newtb.    Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Second  edition. 

146  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.     Cloth,  $1.75.     New  York: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Remsen.    Inorganic  Chemistry.    Revised  edition.    872  pages. 

Svo.     Cloth,  $2.80.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

Curtman.  Lessons  In  Analysis,  Qualitative  and  Volumetric 
4th  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged,  295  pages.  Cloth, 
$1.25.     St.  Louis: 

Noyes.  Elements  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  8vo.,  91  pages. 
Cloth,  $4.50.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Cfo. 

Prescott  and  Johnson.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  A 
Guide  In  the  Practical  Study  of  Chemistry.  Fourth  edi- 
tion. Svo.  Cloth,  $3.50.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company; 

Trimble.     Pract'cal  and  Analytical  Chemistry.     Fourth  edl- 
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tlon.     Illustrated,   8vo.     Cloth,   $1.50.     Philadelphia:   P. 
Blaklston,  Son  &  Co. 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

Curtman.  Chemical  Reagents,  Their  Purity  and  Prepara- 
tion.   8vo..  236  pages.    Cloth.  $1.75.    St.  Louis: 

Hartley.  Course  of  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Students. 
12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25.  New  York:  The  MacmlUan  Com- 
pany. 

Houman  and  Power.  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis.  Third 
edition.  8vo.,  621  pages.  179  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.25. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.   &  Co. 

Lyons.  Pharmaceutical  Assaying.  12mo.,  154  pages.  Cloth, 
$1.25.     New  York:  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co. 

Schlmpf.  Text-Book  of  Volumetric  Analysis.  12mo.,  400 
pages.     Cloth,  $2.75.     New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Sutton.  Volumetric  Analysis.  Seventh  edition.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  $4.50.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blaklston,  Son  &  Co. 

PHARMACY, 

Casparl.  Treatise  on  Pharmacy.  8vo.,  680  pages,  288  Illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  $4.50.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Coblentz.  Handbook  of  Pharmacy.  Second  edition.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  572  pages.  437  illustrations,  8vo. 
Cloth,  $4.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blaklston,  Son  &  Co. 

Heebner.  Manual  of  Pharmacv  and  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry. Fourth  edition.  12mo.,  252  pages.  Cloth,  $2. 
New  York:  Published  by  the  author. 

Oldberg.  Home  Study  of  Pharmacy.  Second  revised  edi- 
tion. 8vo.,  571  pages,  150  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.  Chi- 
cago: W.  T.  Keener  Co. 

Remington.  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  Third  edition.  8vo., 
1,448  pages,  600  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $6.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.   Lipplncott  Co. 

Stewart.  Compeud  of  Pharmacy.  Fifth  edition.  12mo. 
Cloth,  80  cents;  interleaved,  $1.25.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blaklston,  Son  &  Co. 

BOTANY. 

Bastln.  College  Botany.  Second  Revision.  8vo..  451  pages, 
600  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.50.  Chicago:  G.  P.  Engel- 
hard &  Company. 

Bessey.  Botany.  Revised  edition.  8vo.,  611  pages.  Cloth, 
$2.20  net.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

Gray.  Lessons  in  Botany.  12mo.,  226  pages.  Cloth,  95 
cents.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

Vines.  Student's  Text-Book  of  Botany.  Complete  In  one 
volume.  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.75.  New  York:  The  Macmlllan 
Company. 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACOGNOSY. 

Bartholow.     Treatise  on  Materia  Medlca  and  Therapeutics.  . 
Ninth  edition.    Svo.     Cloth,  $3.    New  York:    D.  Appletot 
&  Co. 

Farquharson.  Therapeutics.  Fourth  American  from  fourth 
English  edition,  revised  by  Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.,  with 
additions  embracing  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  12mo., 
551  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50.    Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Culbreth.  Manual  of  Materia  Medlca  and  Pharmacoiogv. 
Svo.  818  pages,  455  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.75.  Philadel- 
phia, Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Flucklger  and  Tschirch.  Principles  of  Pharmacognosy. 
Translated  by  Power.  8vo.,  294  pages,  186  illustrations. 
Cloth,  .$3.     New  York:  Wm.  Wood  &  Co. 

Malsch.  Manual  of  Organic  Materia  Medlca.  New  6th  edi- 
tion. 12mo.,  509  pages,  285  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $3. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Potter.  Handbook  of  Materia  Medlca,  Pharmacy  and  Thera- 
peutics. Sixth  edition.  Svo.  Cloth,  $4.50.  Philadelphia: 
P.  Blaklston,  Son  &  Co. 

Rusby  and  Jeillffe.  Essentials  of  Vegetable  Pharmacognosy. 
8vo.,  149  pages,  560  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.50.  New 
York:  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co. 

Sayre.  Organic  Materia  Medlca  and  Pharmacognosy.  8vo., 
555  pages.  543  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blaklston,  Son  &  Co. 

Wall.  Notes  on  Pharmacognosy.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50.  St. 
Louis:  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Company. 


White  and  Wilcox.  Materia  Medlca,  Pharmacy,  Pharma- 
cology and  Therapeutics.  Second  edition.  12mo.,  660 
pages.    Cloth,  $3.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blaklston,  Son  &  Co. 

BACTERIOLOOY. 

Hueppe.      Methods   of   Bacteriological    Investigation.     8to., 
218  pages,  31  Illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.50.     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Schenk.  Manual  of  Bacteriology.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  W.  R.  Dawson,  B.  A.,  M.  D.  100  ilustratlons, 
Svo.     Cloth,  $3.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC,  METROLOGY,  ETC- 

Beal.  Notes  on  Equation  Writing  and  Chemical  Arithmetic. 

12mo..    94    pages.      Cloth,    75    cents.      Nesv    York:    D.    O. 

Haynes  &  Co. 
Oldberg.     Pharmaceutical   Problems  and   Exercises.     Third 

edition.    12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50  net.    Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener 

Co. 
Oldberg.     Weights  and  Measures.     Fourth   edition.     12mo., 

Illustrated.     Cloth,  $2  net.    Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener  Co. 
Stammer.     Chemical     Problems.     12mo.     Cloth,     50    cents. 

Philadelphia:  P.  Blaklston,  Son  &  Co. 

URINALYSIS. 

Flint.  Manual  of  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Urine.  Fifth 
edition.  12mo.,  77  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Hofman  and  Ultzmann.  Analysis  of  the  Urine.  Third  edi- 
tion. 8vo.,  310  pages,  8  lithographic  plates.  Cloth,  $2. 
New  Y"ork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Jennings.  Practical  Urine  Testing.  12mo.,  124  pages.  Cloth, 
$1.     New  York:  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co. 

Tyson.  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  Urine.  Ninth  edition. 
12mo.     Cloth,  $1.25.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blaklston  &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Art  of  Dispensing.  A  Treatise  on  the  Methods  and  Processes 
Involved  in  Compounding  Medical  Prescriptions.  Fifth 
edition.     280  pages.     Cloth,   $1.50.     London. 

Chapman.  Human  Phvsiologv.  8vo.,  925  pages,  605  engrav- 
ings.    Cloth,  $3.30.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Draper.  Medical  Physics.  Svo.,  734  pages,  376  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  $4.      I'hiiadeiphia:   Lea   Bros.   &   Co. 

Dunglison.  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science.  21st  edition, 
with  appendix.  8  vo.,  1,225  pages.  Cloth,  $7.  Philadel- 
phia, Lea  Bros,  t.^  Co. 

Flint.  Text-Book  of  Human  Physiology.  Fourth  edition, 
Svo.,  872  pages,  316  engravings.  Cloth,  $6.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Fock.  An  Introduction  to  Chemical  Crystallography.  Trans- 
lated by  Pope.  12mo.,  189  pages.  Cloth,  $1.40.  New 
Y'ork:    The  Macmlllan  Co. 

Gage.  Microscope  and  Microscopical  Methods.  Fifth  edi- 
tion. Svo.,  103  figures.  Interleaved.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Ithaca:  Corastock  Publishing  Co. 

Gerrish.  Prescription  Writing.  Sixth  edition.  55  pages. 
Cloth.  50  tents.     Portland:    Loring.  Short  and  Harmon. 

Gould.  Medical  Student's  Dictionary.  Small  8vo.,  520  pages. 
Half  dark  leather,  $2.73.  Philadelphia;  P.  Blaklston, 
Son  &  Co. 

Lippincott's  Medical  Dictionary.  By  Greene,  Piersol,  Ash- 
hurst  and  Remington.  8vo.,  1,160  pages.  Cloth,  $7. 
Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co. 

Martin.  The  Human  Body.  Briefer  Course.  377  pages, 
12mo.     Cloth,  Jl. 50.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Robinson.  Latin  Grammar  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine.  Sec- 
ond edition.  277  pages.  Ciotn,  $1.75.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blaklston,  Son  &  Co. 

Schafer.  Essentials  of  Histology.  8vo.,  811  pages,  288  Illus- 
trations.    Cloth.  $3.     Philadelphia,  Lea  Bros.  &  Co. 

Scoville.  Art  of  Compounding.  8vo.,  264  pages.  Cloth. 
Philadelphia:    P.  Blaklston.  Son  &  Co. 

Thompson.  Practical  Dispensing  for  Students.  Second  edi- 
tion.    12mo  .  87  pages.     Cloth,  75  cents.     London. 


"I  tvish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  enterprise  in 
giving  this  golden  opportunity  to  the  pharmacists  of  the 
United  States  to  better  themselves. " — M.  Brechbill, 
Leechburg,   Pa. 


"I  am  anxious  to  keep  advancing,  if  possible.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  the  N.  W.  U.,  Pharmacy  Department,  Chi- 
cago, class  of  '9.0.  I  passed  the  Illinois  State  Board 
in  January.  1897.  but  I  hope  to  advance  by  reading  and 
studying  your  course  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Era."^ 
M.  O.  Atterbery,  Oakford,  111. 


"I  have  had  one  and  one-third  years  in  a  city  pharm- 
acy, and  have  successfully  passed  the  junior  year  at  the 
Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy.  I  am  at  present  the 
'drug  store  boy.'  I  am  like  a  great  many  boys.  poor, 
but  trying  and  willing  to  learn.  I  have  always  been  a 
reader  of  the  Era.  even  though  not  a  subscriber.  Hop- 
ing for  the  greatest' success  in  this  grand  course  in  phar- 
macy. I  am.  sincerely.  W.  H.  Hartigan.  Kansas  Citv. 
Kan." 


"My  age  is  forty.    I  am  at  present  clerking  in  the  drug 

store  of  ,  who  owns  one  of  the  best  stores  in 

this  city.  I  have  never  registered,  but  with  the  assist- 
ance of  your  Course  in  Pharmacy  I  hope  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  There  is  a  place  waiting  for  me  as 
soon  as  I  can  pass  an  e.xamination  before  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy." — E.  J.  N.,  Mo. 


"The  more  I  think  about  the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy 
the  greater  interest  I  feel  toward  it.  and  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  undertaking,  and  am  fully  confident  we  will 
all  be  greatly  benefited.  It  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  want 
to  help  push  it  along.  I  think  every  clerk  or  druggist 
who  is  energetic  and  wants  to  be  up  to  the  front  should 
not  hesitate  in  accepting  such  an  offer,  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  be  of  great  benefit  in  numerous  ways.  I  am 
a  subscriber  to  the  weekly  Era.  and  will  state  that  I  read 
it  thoroughly  and  carefully,  and  I  find  out  what  is  going 
on  each  week  over  the  country."— Irvin  B.  Allen.  Chil- 
licothe.  Mo. 
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CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  IN  CALOMEL.* 

riv  lAMAN  r.  Ki;i!i,i;u. 
The  1890  U.  S.  P.,  among  other  requirements,  de- 
scribes calomel  as  "A  white,  impalpable  powder,  showing 
only  small,  isolated  crystals  under  a  magnifying  power 
of  100  diameters.  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  ether. 
In  contact  with  calcium  hydrate  T.  S..  the  salt  is  black- 
ened. If  1  gramme  of  the  salt  be  shaken  with  10  cc. 
of  water  or  alcohol,  the  respective  filtrates  should  not  be 
affected  by  hydrogen  sulphide  T.  S.  or  silver  nitrate 
T.  S.  (absence  of  mercuric  chloride)." 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  received  a  sample  of  calo- 
mel that  gave  a  prominent  yellow  coloration  when  tre.it- 
ed  with  lime  water.  Yellow  wash  instead  of  black  wash, 
if  you  please.  The  question  immediately  arose — is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  manufacturer  will  put  such  a  valuable 
medicinal  agent  as  calomel  on  the  market  containing 
such  an  apparent  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate?  Fur- 
ther examination' showed  that  the  calomel  contained  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  this  poisonous  agent.  Other 
makes  were  secured  and  all  developed  a  greater  or  lesser 
yellowish  coloration  when  treated  with  lime  water.  The 
various  available  products  were  then  critically  exam- 
ined according  to  the  U.  S.  P.  requirements,  with  the 
following  results.  The  color  varied  from  a  white  to  a 
decided  cream.  Isolated  broken  crystals  were  present  in 
all  material  examined.  Minute  traces  of  mercuric  chlnr- 
ide  were  indicated  in  every  instance. 

Since  examining  the  above  samples  the  writer  has 
watched  the  quality  of  this  article  with  much  interest: 
but  thus  far  all  efforts  have  failed  to  find  a  calomel  ab- 
solutely free  from  corrosive  sublimate  when  the  U.  S.  P. 
tests  were  rigidly  applied.  In  two  cases,  however,  both 
the  silver  nitrate  aild  the  hydrogen  sulphide  failed  to  give 
absolute  evidence  of  the  mercuric  chloride,  but  a  transi- 
tional yellow  was  developed  with  even  these  when  treat-, 
ed  with  lime  water.  One  of  these  was  a  beautiful  crys-  ' 
talline  (plates)  product  of  Japanese  origin,  the  other  an 
old  sample  found  in  the  laboratory. 

Several  questions  arise  in  this  connection.  First,  the 
yellowish  coloration,  and  second,  the  relative  solubilities 
of  mercurous  chloride,  silver  chloride  and  mercurous  sul- 
phide. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  color  of  the  various  com- 
pounds of  mercury  is  readily  modified.  In  precipitating 
mercuric  mercury  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  resulting 
product  frequently  varies  in  color  from  white  to  black. 
The  writer  on  several  occasions  has  repeatedly  washed 
calomel  with  water,  to  remove  the  soluble  mercury  com- 
pounds, but  in  every  instance  a  yellowish  coloration  was 
developed  at  the  point  of  contact,  when  the  washed  calo- 
mel was  treated  with  lime  water.  This  would  suggest 
the  conclusion  that  calomel  develops  a  transitional  yel- 
lowish coloration  at  the  point  of  contact  when  treated 
with  lime  water. 

The  second  question,  viz.:  the  relative  solubility  of  the 
above-named  compounds,  is  an  interesting  one.  We  are 
informed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  other  standard 
works,  that  calomel  is  insoluble.  Silver  chloride  and 
mercurous  sulphide  are  generally  considered  insoluble. 
According  to  A.  51.  Comey"s  "Dictionary  of  Chemical 
Solubilities"  calomel  and  silver  chloride  are  nearly  or  al- 
most insoluble  in  water,  while  mercurous  sulphide  is  in- 
soluble. 

F.  Kohlrausch'  and  F.  Rose,  calculating  from  the  el  'C- 
trical  conductivity  of  calomel  in  water,  at  18°  C,  have 
found  that  1  litre  of  water  dissolves  3.1  mg.  of  mercur- 
ous chloride.  The  same  authorities',  by  the  electrolytic 
method,  have  found  that  1  litre  of  water,  at  18°  C,  dis- 
solves 1.52  mg.  of  silver  chloride.  The  difference  of  the 
relative  solubilities  of  silver  chloride  and  mercurous  chlo- 

•Presented  at  the  meeting   of  the  Penna.    Pharm.  Assoc., 
June,   1897.    Reprinted  in  Amer.   Jour.   Pharm. 
1  1803.   Ztscbr.  Phys.   Chem.,   12.241. 
-  1S9.5.  Ibid.,   12.242. 


ride  is  1.58  mg.  per  litre.  According  to  these  experiments, 
there  would  be  formeil  a  certain  amount  of  silver  chlo- 
ride, when  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  calomel  is 
treated  with  silver  nitrate.  When  we  remember  that 
one  part  of  silver  can  be  detected  in  8<J0,000  parts  of 
water,  it  can  readily  be  seen  why  calomel  is  so  often  re- 
ported as  containing  corrosive  sublimate. 

Then  again,  if  mercurous  chloride  is  soluble  at  all  in 
water,  and  mercurous  suljdiide  is  insoluble  in  the  same 
menstruum,  it  naturally  follows  that  hydrogen  sulphide 
will  produce  a  reaction  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  calomel. 

Acconiing  to  the  writer's  observations,  calomel  is  near- 
ly as  soluble  in  alcohol  as  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether:  at  least,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  calomel  frequent- 
ly gives  a  reaction  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  while  an 
ethereal  solution  will  not  leave  a  residue  when  evapo- 
rated in  a  pure  atmosphere. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  countenance  any  laxness  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  still  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  official  requirements  are  slightly  too  rigid.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  the  analyst  must  practically  take  it 
upon  himself,  if  he  reports  favorably  on  any  material 
submitted,  or  he  must  reject  every  sample  submitted  to 
him.  Calomel  does  occasionally  contain  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  surveillance 
over  this  product.  But  according  to  the  most  rigid  tests, 
with  the  above  noted  exception,  all  calomel  examined  by 
the  writer  during  the  past  few  years  has  not  contained 
over  V.ooooo  of  1  per  cent,  of  corrosive  sublimate. 


The  Liquefaction  of  Fluorine.* 

The  physical  properties  of  a  large  number  of  mineral 
and  organic  fluorine  compounds  led  to  the  theoretical 
prediction  that  the  liquefaction  of  fluorine  could  only 
be  accomplished  at  a  very  low  temperature. 

While  the  chlorides  of  boron  and  silicon  are  liquids 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  fluorides  are  gaseous, 
and  well  removed  from  their  boiling  points.  The  same 
difference  is  noticeable  in  their  organic  compounds,  ethyl 
chloride  boiling  at  12°,  ethyl  fluoride  at  —32°,  propyl 
chloride  boiling  at  +  45°,  ethyl  fluoride  at  —2°. 

Similar  observations  have  been  previously  made  by 
Paterno  and  Oliveri,  and  by  Vallach  and  Heusler.  These 
facts  can  also  be  connected  with  the  experiments  of 
Gladstone  on  atomic  refraction.  Finally,  although  clear- 
ly a  member  of  the  chlorine  group,  fluorine  in  some  of  its 
properties  also  presents  some  analogies  to  oxygen.  The 
whole  of  these  observations  appear  to  clearly  establish 
that  fluorine  would  only  with  difficulty  be  reduced  to  a 
liquid,  and  it  has  already  been  shown  by  one  of  us  that 
at  —95°,  under  ordinary  pressure,  it  does  not  change  its 
state. 

In  the  new  experiments  that  we  now  publish  the  flu- 
orine was  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  fluor- 
ide in  solution  in  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  fluor- 
ine gas  was  freed  from  the  vapors  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
by  passing  it  through  a  small  platinum  spiral  cooled  by 
a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol.  Two  p'.at- 
inum  tubes  filled  with  well  dried  sodium  fluoride  com- 
pleted this  purification.  The  liquefaction  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  small  cylinder  of  thin  glass,  to  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  joined  a  platinum  tube.  The  latter  con- 
tained another  small  tube  of  the  same  metal.  The  gas 
to  be  liquefied  arrived  by  the  annular  space,  passed  ino 
the  glass  bulb,  and  passed  out  again  by  the  inside  tub?. 
This  apparatus  was  united  to  the  tube  which  led  in  the 
fluorine. 

In  these  experiments  we  have  used  liquid  oxygen  as 
the  refrigerating  substance.  This  oxygen  was  prepare! 
by   the  methods  described  by  one  of  us,  and  these  re- 
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searches  have  necessitated  the  emplo.vment  of  several 
liters  of  this  liquid.  The  apparatus  U'ing  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  quietly  boilinj;  oxygen  (  —183°).  tlie  cur- 
rent of  fluorine  gas  passed  into  the  glass  bulb  without 
liquefying:  but  at  this  low  temperature  the  fluorine  had 
lost  its  elieniical  activity,  and  no  longer  attaokol  glass. 

If  now  the  pressure  on  the  boiling  oxygen  be  reduced, 
it  is  seen,  as  soon  as  rapid  ebullition  is  produced,  that  a 
liquid  trickles  down  the  walls  of  the  glass  bull>.  while  no 
gas  issues  from  the  apparatus.  At  this  moment  the 
exit  tube  is  closed  with  the  linger  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  air.  Before  long  the  glass  bull)  becomes  filled 
with  clear  yellow  liquid  possessing  great  mobility.  The 
color  of  this  liquid  recalls  the  tint  of  fluorine  seen 
through  a  la.ver  a  meter  thick.  According  to  this  es- 
IK'rinient,  fluorine  becomes  n  liquid  at  about  — 185°.  As 
soon  as  the  little  condensation  ai)paratus  is  removed 
from  the  liquid  oxygen,  the  temperature  rises  and  the 
yellow  liquid  begins  to  boil,  furnishing  an  abundant  evo- 
lution of  a  gas  which  presents  all  the  energetic  reaefons 
of  fluorine. 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  these  experiments  to 
study  some  of  the  reactions  of  fluorine  upon  bodies  main- 
tained at  very  low  temperatures.  Silicon,  boron,  carbon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  reduced  iron,  cooled  in  liquid 
oxygen,  and  then  projected  into  an  atmosphere  of  fluor- 
ine, do  not  become  incandescent.  At  this  low  tempera- 
ture, fluorine  does  not  displace  iodine  from  iodides.  Its 
chemical  energy,  however,  is  still  sufficientl.v  great  to 
decompose  turpentine  or  benzine  with  production  of 
flame  even  at  — 180°.  It  would  seem  that  the  powerful 
affinity  of  the  fluorine  for  hydrogen  is  the  last  to  disap- 
pear. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  experiment  that  we  ought  to 
mention.  When  a  current  of  fluorine  gas  is  passed  into 
liquid  oxygen,  there  is  rapidly  produced  a  white  floccu- 
lent  deposit,  which  soon  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel. If  the  mixture  is  shaken  and  poured  on  a  filter,  this 
precipitate  is  separated.  It  possesses  the  curious  prop- 
erty of  deflagrating  violently  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
rises.  We  are  pursuing  the  study  of  this  compound,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  liquefaction  and  S(didification  of  fluor- 
ine, in  which  further  experiments  are  required. 


THE    THERAPEUTIC    VALUE  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  IRON. 

By  ROBERT  C.  KENNER,  M.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  go  over  the  thera- 
peutic preparations  of  iron,  and  to  give  what  is  consid- 
ered the  best  means  of  exhibiting  so  important  a  rem- 
edy. While  the  profession  fully  values  iron,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  failure  to  obtain  the  results  which  this  agent 
is  capable  of  rendering  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
preparation  is  employed  which  is  not  readily  assimilated. 
When  taken  into  the  mouth  the  soluble  preparations  of 
iron  exert  an  astringent  effect.  Iron,  as  is  well  known, 
is  one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  economy  and  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  food.  A  great  many  of  the  or- 
dinary preparations  produce  constipation.  Iron  is  a 
tonic  which  exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the  nerve  cen- 
ters, but  the  good  results  which  we  obtain  from  it  are 
the  improvement  it  makes  in  nutrition.  In  antemia  it 
increases  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles,  and  is,  there- 
fore considered  a  speciflc  for  that  affection.  The  hemo- 
globin of  the  blood  is  brought  up  to  the  healthy  standard 
under  its  use.  By  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  the  heart's  action  becomes  better,  and  amx^mic 
patients,  who.  before  its  administration,  suffered  with 
palpitation  and  frequent  attacks  of  syncope,  soon  lose 
these  symptoms  after  getting  und^u-  its  influence.  The 
stomach  is  usually  stimulated  and  the  appetite  is  im- 
proved, when  a  pure  non-irritating  preparation  is  exhib- 
ited. Binz  says.  "The  contact  of  the  latter  (iron)  with 
the  mucous  membrance  causes  a  certain  amount  of  con- 


stipation. If  a  solution  of  iron  be  injected  into  the  blood 
of  an  animal,  the  metal  soon  appears  in  abundance  as 
albuminate  on  such  secreting  surfaces  as  generally  pour 
out  albuminate  secretion.  The  reason  of  tliis  is  the  blood 
corpuscles  in  every  part  of  the  body  assimilate  the  al- 
buminate of  iron,  if  its  particles  be  sufticiently  minute." 

The  field  in  which  iron  is  employinl  witit  greatest  con- 
Hdence  is  where  we  have  auiema— and  it  is  a  sin-cific  for 
this  affection  when  it  is  given  iu  a  form  acceptable  and 
easily  assiuiiiable.  In  chlorosis  it  is  also  given  with  ex- 
cellent residts.  Fothergill  lays  down  this  rule  as  one  in- 
dication for  the  exhibition  of  iron:  "When  the  tongue  is 
dry  and  red,  iron  always  disagrees  and  should  not  be  or- 
dered. On  the  other  hand,  a  pale  liroad  and  flabby 
tongue  is  especially  indicative  of  the  denumd  of  the  sys- 
tem for  iron."     (Shoemal<er.) 

In  amenorrha>a  iron  is  given  with  decided  benefit,  and 
when  this  trouble  is  due  to  ana-mia  the  action  of  the 
remedy  is  pronouncedl.v  favorable.  To  get  the  best 
results  it  must  not  only  l)e  given  in  appropriate  form  but 
regularly.  This  point  is  especially  mentioned  because  in 
many  cases  where  the  action  of  the  iron  is  not  seen  after 
the  drug  has  l>een  taken  for  a  time  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  preparation  has  not  been  faithfully  taken  by  the 
patient.  In  chlorotic  girls  this  is  often  the  case,  and  the 
practitioner  must  endeavor  to  get  the  parents  of  the  pa- 
tient to  aid  him. 

In  the  treatni'Mit  of  enhirged  spleen  due  primarily  to 
the  action  of  malaria,  the  effect  of  iron  is  generally  most 
l)eneficial — probabl.v  because  it  overcomes  the  ansemia 
usually  associated.  In  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  iron 
may  !«■  effectively  emph)yed  in  a  gre.a,t  many  cases,  since 
that  affection  very  often  results  fr<)m  anannia.  In  per- 
sons subject  to  attacks  of  articular  and  muscular  rheum- 
atism, we  often  find  great  improvement  after  a  course  of 
i,ron.  In  syphilis  it  is  frequently  given  with  much  ben- 
i'fit,  especially  when  ainemia  is  a  marked  feature.  It 
inay  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  iron  is  indicated  in 
pure  anauuia,  and  in  all  other  affections  iu  which  that 
condition  is  a  factor.  To  administer  iron  properly  is  of 
a  degree  of  importance  which  we  cannot  overestimate. 
The  giving  of  the  old  tincture  of  flie  chloride  is  open  to 
many  objections.  That  preparation  is  very  disagreeable 
to  the  palate,  and  often  produces  gastric  disturbance, 
constipation  and  other  disea.ses.  The  albuminate  of  iron 
is  considered  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  profession  as  the 
most  available  preparation,  as  it  is  readily  absorbed, 
and  we  can  depend  upon  it  to  produce  the  liest  results. 
Liq.  Ferri  Albuminati  (Drees)  is  a  common  form  of  pre- 
scribing it.  Tills  remedy  is  prepared  with  extreme  care, 
and  it  does  not  prove  disappointing,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  other  remedies  of  this  class.  (Xotes  on  New 
Remedies.) 


VOLUMETRIC  ESTIMATION  OF  BORIC"  ACID 
IX  GAUZES.— Beckurts  and  Dauert  (Ap.  Ztg.)  direct  as 
follows:  5  gm.  of  the  finely  cut  gauze  are  agitated  with 
400  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  glycerin  (1  p.)  and  water  (19  p.) 
contaiued  iu  a  500  cc.  flask;  later  suflicient  of  the  solvent 
is  added  to  make  the  volume  up  to  500  cc.  From  the 
dear  fluid  100  cc.  are  drawn  off.  and  with  the  addition 
of  pheuol-phtalein  and  some  glycerin,  titrated  with  N-10 
sodium  hydrate  solution.  The  number  of  cc.  of  N-10 
sodium  hydrate  solution  required,  when  multiplied  with 
0.00ii2.  gives  the  quantity  of  boric  acid  fimnd  in  1  gm. 
of  the  gauze:  when  multiplied  by  100  the  percentage 
content  is  obtained.  The  quantity  of  glycerin  added  dur- 
ing titration  is  regulated  by  the  apiwarance  of  alkalini- 
ty, for  as  soon  as  the  solution  shows  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion glycerin  is  added:  this  is  followed  usually  at  first 
by  disappearance  of  the  red  color  until  actual  neutraliza- 
tion has  taken  place.  If  sufficient  glycerin  is  added  the 
color  reactions  are  sharp.  The  reaction  is  as  follows  in 
presence  of   glycerine:  B.O,  4- 2NaOII  =  2XaB0;  +  HjO. 
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Eau  de  Cotogae  'Juellchsplatz^, 

Alcdliol  (dcod.i.  'M  pur  cent.,  2.">  liters;  ilisiilliMl  watpr. 
5  littTs;  oil  of  iicroli  (Bipiir.),  100  pin.:  oil  of  iieroli 
(PorliiK.),  100  gin.;  oil  of  petit  grain  (Bigar.l,  100  giii.; 
limetle  oil.  100  gni.;  cedrat  oil,  100  gm.;  lemon  (iil.  100 
gm.;  berganiot  oil,  100  gm.;  oil  of  rosemary.  35  gm.;  oil 
of  lavender  flos.,  20  gm.;  oenanthio  ether,  100  drops.  (It 
is  unnecessary  to  caution  the  reader  that  only  the  finest 
grades  of  oils  should  lie  employed.) 

Emu  de  Ctlogae  {4711). 

Alcohol  (deod.),  96  per  cent.,  10  liters;  distilled  water, 
1  liter;  oil  of  bergamot,  43  gm.;  limette  oil,  38  gm.;  ced- 
rat oil,  2.">  gm.;  oil  of  lavender  flowers,  12  gin.:  oil  of 
neroli  (Bigar.),  28  gm.;  oil  of  petit  grain,  30  gm.  (Bigar.); 
oil  of  geranium  (Afric),  12  gin.;  oil  of  jasmine.  10  gm.; 
oil  of  rose,  2  gm.;  aqua  ammonia  (10  per  cent.),  10  gm. 
Eau  de  Cologne  iRudolfsplatzK 

Cologne  spirits,  12.">  liters;  ilislilleil  water,  30  liters; 
oil  of  lemon,  1,000  gm.;  oil  of  bergamot,  1,000  gm.;  oil  of 
neroli  (Bigar.),  500  gm.;  oil  of  petit  grain  (Bigar.),  125 
gm. ;  oil  of  lavender  flos,  90  gm.;  oil  of  rosemary  ff.,  40 
gm.;  otto  of  rose,  30  drops. 

Violet  Cologae. 

Eau  de  Cologne  (Rudolfsplatz),  10  kilos;  cologn- 
spirits,  1  kilo;  distilled  water,  1  kilo;  liquid  oil  of  orri-:, 
20  gm. 

Maybell  Eau  de  Cologne. 

Eau  de  Cologne  (Rudolfsplatz),  10  kilos;  cologne  spirits, 
1  kilo;  distilled  water,  1  kilo;  oil  of  linaloe,  100  gm. ;  es- 
sence of  apples,  10  gm. 

Eiu  de  Lavaade  I.  (white). 

Cologne  s|)irits,  5.000  gm.;  distilled  water,  1,500  gm.; 
oil  of  lavender  flos.,  85  gm.;  oil  of  lemon.  10  gm.:  oil  of 
petit  grain.  20    gm.;    oil    of    geranium,    5    gm.:    Musk.f, 
Bauer's,  1  gm.;  tincture  of  Zilbeth,  25  gm. 

ffair  Tonics. 
Eau  de  Quialae  I. 

Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  5,500  gm. ;  water,  3,750  gra.: 
rosewater,  3.750  gm.;  orange  tiower  water,  3,750  gm.; 
tincture  of  tonka,  140  gm.;  tincture  of  benzoin,  160  gm.; 
tincture  of  musk,  3  gm.;  tincture  of  cinchona,  600  gra.; 
glycerin,  600  gm.:  oil  of  orange.  6  gm.;  oil  of  lemon.  20 
gm.;  oil  of  bergamot,  12  gm.;  oil  of  geranium  <Afriean», 
20  gm. ;  oil  of  petit  grain,  12  gm.;  oil  of  lavender  flos.,  24 
gm.;  oil  of  orris,  1  gm. 

Eau  de  Quialae  II. 

Alcohol  (96  per  cent.),  2,500  gm.;  castor  oil.  200  gm.: 
tincture  of  cinchona,  200  gm.;  Eau  de  Cologne,  500  gm.; 
extract  of  heliotrope,  60  gm.;  extract  Reseda,  60  gm. ; 
orange  flower  water,  250  gin.;  tincture  of  catechu,  50 
gm. 

Eau  de  Quialae  III. 

Alcohol  (06  per  cent.),  3,000  gm.;  tincture  of  galls,  40 J 
gm.;  tincture  of  cinchona,  400  gm.;  tincture  of  vanil'.a, 
200  gm.;  glycerine,  200  gm.;  an  infusion  of  1.000  gm. 
Panama  wood  in  3,(X)0  gm.  of  water  added,  followed  by 
oil  of  bergamot.  40  gm.;  African  oil  of  geranium,  20  gm. ; 
oil  of  clove,  10  gm. 

Tooth  end  Mouth  Washes. 

Eau  Aaatherlae. 

Guaiac  wood,  100  gm.;  myrrh,  250  gm.;  c'.oves,  150 
gm.;  sandal  wood,  150  gm.;  cinnamon,  50  gm.:  oil  of 
mace,  5  gm.;  otto  of  rose,  5  gm.;  oil  of  cinnamon,  5  gm.; 
alcohol,  4  liters;  rosewater,  2  liters.  Macerate  14  days 
and  filter. 

Eau  DeatUrlce. 

Tincture  of  cedar,  4  liters;  tincture  of  rhatany,  1  liter; 
tincture  of  myrrh,  1  liter;  oil  of  lavender,  20  gm.;  oil  of 
peppermint  (Mitcham),  30  gm.;  otto  of  rose,  10  gm. 

•Selected  from  a  list  of  formulae  published  in  the  Pharm. 
Post. 


Eau  de  Meat  he. 

Alcohol    I90S)    1   liter 

Rosewater    135  grams 

Sugar    13  grams 

Glycerin    27  grams 

Peppermint   oil   (Mitcham)    27  grains 

Eau  de  Eucalyptus. 

Alcohol   {GOf)    500  grams 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  20  grams 

Oil  of  clove    2  grains 

Oil  of  peppermint 2  grams 

Salicylic  Mouth  Wa»h. 

Alcohol  (9Qf)   0  kilos 

Water  2M,  liters 

Peppermint  oil   »»  grams 

Oil  of  anise 20  grams 

Salicylic   acid    20  grams 

Red  tincture   20  grams 

Yellow    tincture    20  grams 

Tooth  TIacture  I. 

Alcohol   (96:*)    850  grams 

Glycerin   80  grams 

Tincture   cinchona    50  grams 

Tincture   myrrh    10  grams 

Tincture  guaiac   25  grams 

Oil  of  clove  3  grams 

Oil  of  peppermint 5  grains 

Tooth  TIacture  It. 

Tincture  of  rhatany   125  grams 

Tincture  myrrh   12.5  grams 

Eau    de    Cologne 750  grams 

Tooth  Wash. 

Alcohol  (96t)  5000  grams 

Water    1000  grams 

Sugar    200  grams 

Salicylic  acid   15  grams 

Powdered  cinnamon   IfiO  grams 

Powdered   cloves    1.50  grams 

Tincture  cochineal 30  grams 

Tincture  vanilla    .50  gr.ims 

Oil  of  peppermint 75  grams 

Tincture  of   alknnet    50  grams 

Oil  of  anise   30  grams 

Oil  of  bergamot    15  grams 

Oil  of  lemon  15  grams 

Oil  of  clove  10  grams 

Odoatlae  I. 

Powdered  oyster  shell   720  grams 

Powdered   pumice    3  grams 

Powdered  soap  (castile)   15  grams 

Powdered  orris   9  grams 

Carmine   2  grams 

Glycerin    6  grams 

Syrup    6  grams 

Oil  of  peppermint   30  drops 

Oil  of  clove  3  drops 

Oils  to  be  dissolved  in  4  grams  of  alcohol. 

Odoatlae  II. 

Powdered  castile  soap   2  kilos 

Finest  levigated  chalk   2Vi  kilos 

Powdered  oyster  shell   2H>  kilos 

Magnesium  oxide 2  ki!os 

Finest   talc    2  k'los 

Syrup   ; 1  kilo 

Glycerin    1  kilo 

Water   1  kilo 

Powdered  acacia   500  grams 

Carmine  30  grams 

Tartaric  acid   ' .  . . .  30  grams 

Powdered  borax   50  grams 

Oil  of  peppermint  (German)   60  grams 

Oil  of  peppermint  (Mitcham)    SO  grams 

Oil  of  lemon   10  grams 

Oil  of  clove   12  grams 

Clachoaa  Tooth  lewder  I. 

Powdere<l  cinchona  bark    250  grams 

Powdered  milk  sugar 2.50  grams 

Sandalwood  charcoal 65  grams 

Powdered  castile  soap    65  grams 

Oil  of  peppermint  (Mitcham) 8  grams 

Oil  of  calamus   8  grams 

Clachoaa  Tooth  Powder  It. 

Powdered   calx  usta    250  grams 

Powdered  orris  root   125  grams 

Rice  starch    130  grams 

Quinine  sulphate   3  grams 
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Sepia  Powder. 

Calcined  chalk   250 

Powdered  os  sepia    1-5 

Powdered  orris  root   l-~> 

Carmine  4 

Oil  of  lemon   15 

Red  Tooth  Powder. 

Sodium  salicyliite   50 

Sugar  powdered   50 

Sodium  hioarbonate 50 

Powdered   orris   root    50 

Powdered    sandalwood    250 

Oil   of  peppermint   (Mitohamt    50 

Stllcyllc  Tooth  Powder. 

Sugar  or  milk GOO 

Powdered  castile  soap  10 

Tincture  of  musk 10 

(Xo  salicylic  acid.) 

(To  be   continued.) 
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DRUa  INTERESTS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

George  B.  Simpson,  of  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Conjpany, 
recently  prepared  an  interesting  article  with  reference 
to  the  drug  interests  of  St.  Louis  and  future  prospects, 
in  which  he  says  "That  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant drug  markets  of  America  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  all  over  the  civilized  world.  There  is  more  capital 
invested  in  the  drug  and  allied  industries  of  St.  Louis 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  country,  and  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  annually  makes  the  drug  interests  of 
St.  Louis  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  city's  prosper- 
ity. The  progress  has  not  been  of  mushroom  growth, 
liut  slow  and  steady,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  as 
jarly  as  1855  there  were  fourteen  wholesale  drug  hou  es 
in  St.  Louis,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  manufacturers 
in  lines  appertaining  to  the  drug  business.  St.  Louis, 
even  at  that  early  date,  was  the  distributing  center  for 
the  entire  Northwest,  West,  South  and  Southwest,  the 
principal  shipments  being  made  by  water.  The  river 
traffic  was  enormous  and  some  of  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  steamers  were  models  of  their  kind.  At 
that  time  there  were  few  wholesale  drug  firms  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  railroad  fa- 
cilities, but  now  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  West  and 
South  has  at  least  one.  The  conditions  then  existing  in 
St.  Louis  have  since  changed  and  the  number  of  drug 
houses  decreased.  At  present  there  are  but  five,  but 
they  are  perfectly  capable  of  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  drug  trade  for  some  years  to  come,  and  compaie 
most  favorably  with  any  in  the  United  States. 

"St.  Louis  is  extremely  fortunate  in  being  centrally  lo- 
cated and  having  unsurpassed  transportation  facilities, 
which  enables  her  merchants  to  compete  successfully 
with  firms  in  any  section  of  the  country.  While  the  mer- 
chants of  nearly  every  section  have  been  more  or  le.-s 
affected  by  the  depressed  conditions  of  trade  during  re- 
cent years,  the  St.  Louis  druggists  have  increased  their 
business  very  materially  and  have  cause  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  excellent  showing  made.  Every  in- 
dication points  to  an  era  of  increased  prosperity.  The 
following  is  taken  from  a  review  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  St.  Louis,  compiled  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Morgan, 
secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchanga,  and  is  considered 
reliable: 

"  'In  the  manufacturing  of  chemicals,  St.  Louis  is  a 
great  deal  ahead  of  any  other  city,  and  in  the  wholesa.e 
drug  and  proprietary  medicine  business  it  stands  sec- 
ond only  to  New  York.  The  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  this  business  has  been  increased  considerably  during 
the  year,  although  the  amalgamation  of  two  houses  has 
somewhat  reduced  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  five  large  houses  hare  more  than  30,000 
regular  customers;  these  are  located  throughout  the 
West.  Southwest  and  South,  with  many  regular  buyers 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  addition  to  this  heavy 
shipments  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  foie!gn 
points,  with  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America.'  " 

"One  drug  firm  in  St.  Louis  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  largest  in  the  world  and  has  a  capital  of  $1,750,000 
invested  in   its  business.     Another  firm  engaged   in  the 


manufacture  of  chemicals  exclusively  is  now  recognized 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  its  tame  has 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  world.  The  proprietary  med- 
icine interests,  which  can  be  rightly  classed  with  the  drug 
interests,  have  assumed  enormous  proportion.s  and  thi  re 
is  without  doubt  more  money  investe<l  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  goods  in  St.  Louis  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  Union.  Without  exception  all  of  the  drug  interests 
of  St.  Louis  are  in  excellent  coiulition,  and  the  proprie- 
tors are  classed  among  the  most  substantial  business  men 
of  the  metropolis,  filling  high  positions  of  trust.  While 
they  are  conservative,  they  are  awake  to  every  opportun- 
ity for  increasing  their  business,  and  it  is  this  progres- 
sive spirit,  coupled  with  their  conservatism  and  the  nat- 
ural advantages  possessed  by  St.  Louis  that  has  made 
it  the  greatest  drug  market  in  America.  The  drug  busi- 
ness between  St.  Louis  and  our  sister  republics  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  Mexico, 
the  Central  American  Republics,  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  will  look  to  St.  Louis  as  their  source  of 
supplies.  It  is  the  natural  gateway  for  supplying  the 
West  and  has  a  larger  radius  of  territory  dependent  upon 
her  than  any  other  city.  In  the  drug  business  quick 
shipments  are  necessary,  and  it  is  a  recognized  rule  with 
the  St.  Louis  jobbers  to  make  their  shipments  on  the 
same  day  that  the  order  is  received.  Very  rarely  is  there 
any  exception  to  this  rule,  which  fact  is  evidently  appre- 
ciated by  the  Western  drug  trade.  They  vie  with  each 
other  in  anticipating  the  wants  of  their  patrons,  and 
while  there  is  considerable  honest  rivalry  amongst  them, 
they  never  speak  disparagingly  of  their  competitors  and 
remain  upon  the  most  friendly  terms.  They  discourage 
the  demoralization  of  prices  by  cut  rate  stores,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  legitimate  profits  are  necessary  in  con- 
ducting a  successful  business,  and  feeling  that  their  in- 
terests are  identical  with  those  of  their  patrons.  The 
■^rug  trade  of  St.  Louis  is  ever  destined  to  be  one  of  her 
principal  industries.  With  the  entire  West  increas'.ng 
in  population  it  is  safe  to  say  that  within  a  short  time 
the  business  will  have  assumed  proportions  never  thought 
of  by  the  concerns  doing  business  in  1855  or  even  later. 
Some  of  the  larger  St.  Louis  drug  firms  have  been  rep- 
resented in  the  Eastern  markets  for  many  years.  Ow- 
ing to  their  large  importation  business  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  retain  a  competent  force  there  who  watch 
the  markets  very  carefully.  Nearly  all  of  the  drug-buy- 
ing is  attended  to  by  experienced  Eastern  representatives 
who  examine  the  goods  carefully  before  shipments  are 
made.  Direct  importations  are  received  daily  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  the  export  business  is  assuming 
most  gratifying  proportions.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
are  very  proud  of  its  drug  interests  and  the  men  engaged 
in  this  business.  Visitors  are  shown  over  the  mammoth 
establishments  with  pride,  and  whenever  the  leading  in- 
dustries are  mentioned,  the  drug  interests  are  not  forgot- 
ten. Another  industry  which  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
drug  business  is  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  and  toilet 
requisites.  During  the  year  1895  this  assumed  enormous 
proportions,  one  firm  alone  importing  thousands  of 
pounds  of  French  pomades  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  handkerchief  extracts.  The  bulk  of  perfumeries  and 
toilet  articles  manufactured  are  sold  by  the  drug  trade 
and  are  very  properly  a  part  of  the  legitimate  drug  busi- 
ness, hence  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  can- 
not but  increase  the  fame  of  St.  Louis  as  a  drug  mar- 
ket. There  are  a  number  of  firms  now  engaged  in  this 
business  in  St.  Louis,  and  owing  to  the  excellence  of 
their  products  they  have  gained  a  foothold  and  splendid 
reputation  in  Eastern  markets." 


CARNIFERRIN.— A  patented  iron  phosphate  com- 
pound which  contains  35  per  cent,  of  iron  and  is  free 
from  the  disturbing  influences  of  other  iron  preparations. 
It  forms  a  red-brown,  inodorous  powder  which  is  given 
in  doses  of  0.2  to  0.5  gm. 
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I'HENAM.Mr.M.— A    cciniiiieicial    tilli-   for   phenocoU 
pur. 

COLLAFOK.M.— .\    puw.!.    foriiiaUli-hyilc   (jt'latiu    used 
as  antiseptic. 


H.KMOTROriX.— A  pfrinamiit,  pleasant  preparation 
of  hieinoclobiu. 


II.K.M.VLBUMI.N'  (Ili-lll.— This  blood  allmiiiiiioid  eom- 
l'<iund  contains  -'^  per  cent,  of  iron. 


ACKTt)CArSTIX.— A  caustic,  which  consists  of  a  50 
IHT  cent,  solution  of  trichlor-aeetic  neid. 


OZALIN. — A  disinfectant  consisting  of  a   nii.xiuro   of 
ferrous  sulphate,  niajinesia  ami  caustic  lime. 


STERIFORM.  STERISOL,  GOLZIXOL  AND  GOI.- 
7AS  are  various  titles  for  preparations  of  formalde- 
hyde. 


TRIPHENAMIX.— A  mixture  of  2.6  pm.  of  phenocoll. 
1  gm.  of  [ihenocoU  salicylate  and  4  gm.  of  [ihenocoll  ace- 
tate. 


HELMIXTHKX  EXTRACT.— An  .Tnthelmintic  ex- 
tract prei)ared  from  the  extracts  of  various  vegetable 
anthelmintics,  with  vanillin  as  flavoring  agent. 

RAPHAXOL.— A  crystalline  body  isolated  from  the 
tubers  of  the  Raphames  niger,  also  found  in  radish,  tur- 
nip and  other  members  of  this  family. 


PARACHLORDPflEXOL      PASTE.— An      ointment 

containing  equal   jiarts   of   vaselim',    lanolin,   starch   ai  '1 
para-chloro-phenol,   used   in    treatment   of   lupus.  )  . 


DEXTROFOR.M.— A  soluble  antiseptic  powder,  a  com- 
pound of  dextrin  and  formaldehyde,  which  gives  off  for- 
maldehyde more  readily  than  its  analogtie  amyloform. 


LIPASE. — A  ferment  found  in  the  blood  and  liver, 
which  possesses  saponifying  properties  for  fats  to  a  high 
degree.    When  heated  to  90°  C.  the  ferment  is  destroyed. 


SYRUP  OF  CODEIX'E.— Messrs.  Knoll  &  Co.  recom- 
mend the  phosjihate  of  codeine  for  preparing  the  syrup, 
since  it  is  the  most  soluble  of  all  the  salts  of  this  alka- 
loid. 


ARTIFICIAL  GLYCERIX.— A  mixture  has  appeared 
in  the  market  consisting  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chlo- 
ride and  glucose,  of  gravity  and  consistence  near  that  of 
glyc-eriu. 


EUCALYPTEOL. — A  strong  antiseptic,  crystalline 
product  of  the  volatile  oil  of  eucalyptus,  which  is  given 
in  doses  of  1.5  to  2  gm.  in  tuberculosis,  bronchitis  and 
influenza. 


PHOSPHATOL.— A  thick,  dark  colored  fluid  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  ether  and  creosote,  boiling 
between  140°  and  141°  C.  With  ferric  chloride,  phos- 
phatol  gives  a  red  color. 


BARAROL. — A  clear,  reddish  brown,  oily  fluid  of  aro- 
matic tarry-like  odor:  its  aqueous  solution  has  an  alka- 
line reaction.  Recommended  as  a  disinfectant  in  5  per 
cent,   aqueous  solution. 


WRITING  ON  OR  COLORING  CELLULOID.— Ku- 

wert  has  patented  the  use  of  acetic  anhydride  as  a  sol- 
vent for  the  various  colors  used  in  staining,  stamping  or 
writing  on  celluloid.  It  possesses  the  advantage  over  gla- 
cial acetic  acid  in  that  the  color.s  are  not  affected  by  at- 
mospheric influences. 


DI-CUDKl.N-.METIIAXE-rilLORIDE.— The  hydro- 
chloride of  a  compound  obtained  by  the  action  of  fornial- 
ilehydi.'  on  codeine.  The  product  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol;  it  melts  at  140°  C. 


OL.\XDULEX. — An  organotheriipeutic  preparation  of 

the  bronchia  of  the  sheep.  The  glands  are  sterilized, 
cleansed,  dried  and  jiowdered  with  sugar  of  milk  and 
made  into  tablets.     Used   in   tuberculosis. 


GUAI.YCETIX  (Pyrocatechin  acetic  acid). — A  white 
inodorous  iiowder,  melting  at  130°  C;  when  heated  be- 
tween 140°  and  150°  C,  water  separates  and  a  lactone 
of  melting  point  5C°  C.  forms.  Given  in  doses  o(  0.5 
gm.  in  tuberculosis. 


NICKEL-PLATIXG  BATH,— Sulphate  of  nickel  and 
ammonium.  725  gm,;  ammonium  sulphate,  225  gm,;  cit- 
ric acid,  ,50  gm.,  are  dissolved  successively  in  12  liters 
of  water,  raised  to  a  boil  and  tiltcrcd.  The  bath  must 
liave  a  faint  acid  reaction. 


PHOSPHO-GUAIACOL.— A  crystalline  body  obtained 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  chloride  on  guaiacol  in  pres- 
ence of  caustic  soda.  It  possesses  a  sharp  taste,  but  is 
not  ca.ustic.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  alcohol 
and  fatty  oils. 


FIRE  EXTIXGUISHIXG  FLUID.— A  mixture  of 
.50  p.  of  sodium  chloride,  30  p.  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
and  20  p.  of  alum  is  prepared,  and  C  p.  of  this  dissolved 
in  100  p.  of  water.  When  thrown  upon  a  burning  object 
the  fluid  leaves  a  non-combustible  coating.  • 


HOLOCAIX'  p-dieth-oxy-ethylene-diphenyl-amidin). — 
-V  crystalline  insoluble  (water)  base,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  cocaine.  Used  in  form  of 
its  hydrochloride,  producing  total  local  anfesthesia;  wheh 
used  subcutaneously  it  produces  temiiorary  toxic  symp- 
toms. 


S  A  X  O  F  O  R  JI  (Di-iodo-salicylic-methyl-esteri.— A 
white,  inodorous,  non-toxic  substitute  for  iodoform, 
which  on  standing  exposed  to  the  light  undergoes  decom- 
position, Sanoform  is  especiall.v  adapted  to  treatment  of 
syphilitic  sores,  either  in  form  of  a  dusting  powder  or 
ointment. 


PSILOTHIXUM.— A  depilitant  possessing  the  consist- 
ency of  a  cerate,  applied  with  a  hot  flat  piece  of  metal 
and  then  allowed  to  cool,  after  which  it  is  removed  with 
the  superfluous  hair  adhering.  The  remedy  consists  of 
a  luixture  of  40  per  cent,  of  Elemi  balsam,  10  per  cent. 
of  benzoin,  8  per  cent,  of  rosin,  10  i>er  cent,  of  yellow 
wax  and  30  per  cent,  of  diachylon  plaster. 


TWO  XEW  JABORAXDI  ALKALOIDS.— Messrs. 
Petit  and  Palonouski  obtained  from  a  new  variety  of  the 
■laborandi  (Pilocarpus  spicatus)  0.3  per  cent,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  two  alkaloids,  one  they  named  pseudojaborin, 
which  is  optically  inactive;  the  nitrate  of  this  base 
melted  at  1.58°  C.  The  other  base  they  call  pseudopilo- 
carpin.  which  closely  resembles  pilocarpin,  but  is  opti- 
cally inactive.     The  nitrate  melts  at  142°   C. 
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AX-li;SlN.— A  1  t)er  cout.  aiiucovis  solution  of  acetone 
clilorotorm,  which  is  proposed  as  a  local  ausesthetic, 
being  equally  active  to  a  2\:,  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine. 
Subcutaneou-s  injection  in  minor  surgical  operations 
caused  no  side  disturbances;  also  out  of  (JO  cases  of  ex- 
traction of  teeth  -l-j  were  entirely  free  from  pain,  the 
anjesthesia  being  complete. 


FOR  IXCOKPOKATIXG  lOCAINK  IN  OINT- 
MENTS, r.amauMa  (Koll.  Chim.  Farm.)  recommends  dis- 
solving the  alkaloid  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and 
mixing  first  with  a  small  amount  of  lanolin  liefore  incor- 
porating with  the  fat  or  jietrolatuni.  For  example,  in 
preparing  1.5  gni.  of  ointment,  1  gm.  of  cocaine,  5  gin.  of 
lanolin  and  10  gm.  of  petrolatum  may  be  used. 

A  NEW  PAVING  MATERIAL  is  now  being  tried 
in  Vienna.  This  consists  of  a  mi.\ture  of  granulated 
cork  and  asphalt,  with  other  cohesive  substances,  which 
is  moulded  into  blocks.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  to  be 
viry  durable,  elastic  and  cheap.  The  patentee  (Lued- 
ers)  also  claims  that  when  wet  it  prevents  slipping.  The 
blocks  are  dipi>ed  in  coal  tar  before  laying. 


TRITHENYLALBUMIN.— An  inodorous,  tasteless 
powder,  obtained  by  dissolving  dry  powdered  egg  albu- 
min in  10  times  its  volume  of  phenol  by  heating  several 
hours  on  a  water  bath,  then  on  adding  alcohol  a  white 
liocculent  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  afterwards 
washed  with  water.  This  compound  is  insoluble  in  hot 
water,  alcohol  and  alkalies,  but  soluble  in  phenol.  It 
forms  a  good  culture  medium  for  bacilli. 


RUSSET  POLISH.— Yellow  wax  2  p.  and  stearin  1  p. 
are  fused  with  1  p.  of  linseed  oil  on  a  water  bath  and  (J 
p.  of  turpentine  added  with  1  p.  of  gold  ochre.  In  an- 
other vessel  1  part  of  hard  soap  is  heated  with  10  p.  of 
«ater  till  solution  takes  place;  then  both  of  these  liquids 
are  mixed,  stirring  constantly,  until  a  uniform  cream  re- 
sults; sufficient  water  is  added  to  make  the  whole  30 
p.;  the  mass  is  stirred  till  cold. 


CREOSOMAONESOL.— A  mixture  of  creosote  and 
magnesia  is  prepared  by  mixing  .StM)  gni.  of  beechwood 
creosote  with  a  solution  of  20  gin.  of  potassium  hydrate 
in  10  gm.  of  water;  then  in  this  mixture  170  gm.  of  cal- 
cined magnesia  are  incorporated.  The  resulting  paste 
slowly  assumes  a  dark  color,  and  after  3(i  hours  becomes 
of  a  pilular  cousistence.  After  a  time  the  mass  be- 
comes hard  and  can  be  pulverized;  this  powder  can  be 
niaile  into  pills  by  means  of  h y. 


THE  PERCENTACE  OF  SALINE  MATTER  IN 
SE.V  WATER.— Henry  Leon  estimated  the  quantity  of 
saline  matter  contained  in  the  water  of  tin-  -Vllaullc 
ocean,  which  he  found  to  be  32.(i.57  parts  in  1,000;  in  the 
MeiliterraiU'ari  sea  he  found  43.73."i  p.  in  I.IMMI;  in  the 
Blaik  Sea.  17.G03  p.:  in  the  .sea  of  Azov,  ll.S.7'J5,  and 
in  the  Caspian  sea,  (i2.042  p.  in  1.000.  i'he  in-rcenlage  of 
saline  matter  diminishes  toward  the  iioles.  and  increases 
toward  the  equator;  also,  as  would  be  supposed,  there  is 
an  increase  according  to  the  distance  from  land. 


LARGE  CRYSTALS.— Sci.  Amer.  finds  in  a  lecent 
number  of  Comp.  rendns  a  method  by  which  JI.  De 
Wateville  obtains  large  and  transparent  crystals.  The 
small  crystal  is  so  monnteil  that,  while  in  a  saturated 
solution,  it  can  be  continually  rotated  on  itself  with  a 
speed  of  several  rotations  a  second.  Potassium  and  am- 
monium alums,  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  chlorate  are 
said  to  give  particularly  fine  results. 


SODIUM  TETRABORATE.-Chemically.  under  this 
title,  the  Sodium  salt  of  tetra  or  pyroboric  acid  is  under- 
stood (Na.B.O, -l-lOH-0);  however,  commercially,  an- 
other compound  has  boeu  introduced  which  has  become 
quite  popular  in  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
oar.  This  sodium  tetraborate  or  borate  of  borax  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  equal  weights  of  borax  and  borie 
acid  in  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  pulverizing. 
The  Phar.  Ztg.  proposed  the  employment  of  one  mole- 
cule of  borax  and  four  molecules  of  boric  acid. 

.  ( 

PREPARATION  OF  SALICYLATES  OF  THE 
METALS.— Dr.  Barthe  (Ph.  Post)  directs  that  the  dry 
acetate  of  the  resjH^ctive  metal  be  triturated  with  an 
^equal  weight  of  salicylic  acid,  whereby  a  doughy  mass 
:'ivsults.  with  the  separation  of  acetic  acid,  sufficient 
water  is  added  to  form  a  paste,  the  mixture  is  then 
heated  on  a  water  bath  at  50°  C.  for  a  while,  and  finally 
<lried  at  70°  C.  The  residue  is  a  pure  salicylate  free 
from  acetic  acid.  This  same  procedure  may  be  followed 
in  preparing  benzoates,  citrates,  oxalates  and  taunates. 


ANUSOL  SUPPOSITORIES.— These  suppositories 
have  proven  very  effectual  in  treatment  of  haemorrhoids, 
their  composition  being  as  follows: 

Anusol    (iodo-resorcin-sulfonate    of    bis- 
muth)       7.5  gm. 

Zinc  oxide    6.0  gm. 

Balsam  Peru 1.5  gm. 

Cacao  Butter    10.0  gm. 

Unguentum   (Cereil    2. .5  gm. 

M.  ft.  Sup.   No.  12. 

COLORATION  OF  GLASS.— "The  experiments  of 
M.  Lemal  on  the  coloratiou  of  glass  by  direct  penelra- 
tion  of  metals  or  metallic  salts  show."  says  Cosmos  (Lit. 
Digest)  "that  glass  in  general,  and  particularly  that  into 
whose  composition  salt  enters,  is  susceptible  of  being 
colored  directly  by  the  application  of  the  salts  of  silver, 
the  result  being  a  clear  yellow  for  ordinary  glass,  and  an 
orange-yellow  for  glass  of  special  composition.  The  col- 
oration takes  place  at  the  temperature  of  .550°  to  (i00° 
C.  (958°  to  1048°  F.)  and  is  independent  of  the  salt  of 
silver  used,  depending  only  on  the  length  of  time  of  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  and  on  the  quantity  of  coloring  mat- 
ter in  the  presence  of  the  glass.  The  process,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  cementation  (in  the  manufacture  of 
steeP.  can  Ix'  extended  to  other  metals."— Translated  for 
the  Literary  Digest. 


NAUSEA  FROM  CHLOROFORM  ANESTHESIA. 
— When  an  operation  under  chloroform  has  been  finished, 
pour  vinegar  upon  the  mask  until  it  is  well  saturated,  and 
leave  the  mask  in  place.  As  the  vinegar  evaporates, 
more  should  be  added.  This  simple  procedure  has  a 
marked  effect  in  preventing  or  modifying  the  nausea  af- 
ter chloroform  anesthesia.  It  was  first  advisetl  by  a 
French  surgeon,  who  says  that  it  acts  by  the  vinegar 
forming  a  non-irritating  combination  with  the  chloroform 
vapor  already  changed  in  the  lungs. — Virginia  Medical 
Semi-Monthly. 


PROF  LEHMANN'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR 
SUGAR  ESTIM.\TIONS.— This  is  in  reality  a  modified 
application  of  the  well-known  Fehling's  test,  in  which 
a  definite  volume  of  the  Fehling's  solution  of  known 
copper  content  is  mixed  with  a  certain  volume  of  the 
sugar  solution;  then  the  mixture  is  brought  to  a  boil 
(with  grape  sugar  2,  with  maltose  3  to  4  minutes).  The 
Huid  is  then  poured  into  a  graduated  cylinder,  rinsing 
with  water  until  the  volume  reaches  2.50  cc.  The  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  to  permit  the  settling  of  the  cup- 
rous oxide;  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluiil  a  definite  vol- 
ume is  drawn  oft  (for  example,  oOcc.i;  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  iiotassium  iodide  and  starch  are  added,  and  the 
lilwratcd  iodine  is  estimated  with  N-10  sodium  hyposul- 
phite solution.  The  reaction  is  as  follows: 

2CuS0.  +  4KI  =  2CuI  +  I,  +  2IvSO.. 

The  amount  of  copper  present  in  the  original  solution 
being  known,  with  that  remaining  unreduced  according 
to  the  results  of  the  titration,  the  difference  would  rep- 
resent the  reduced  copper,  from  which  the  quantity  of 
sugar  presi  nt  may  be  readily  estimated. 
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K  R  Y  O  F  1  N.— A  im-tbyl-glyiolic-phenetidin  (CH,. 
OCH,.  CU.MI.  C.II.or.H.),  molts  at  98°  C,  forms 
white  iiiodordus  nnrl  tiislcli'ss  crystals,  soluble  in  600  p. 
of  cold  and  ri2  p.  of  boiliiiB  water.  Kryofiii  is  obtained 
by  interaction  between  p.-plionelidin  and  methyl  glycolic 
acid  acconling  to  the  eqvialion:  CHj.  OCH.COOH  + 
NH.C.II..  OC,H,  =  Cll,.  OCII,.  COXH.  CoH,.  OC; 
11,  +  II,  O. 

Being  a  derivative  of  pheniu-etiue  kryofin  may  be 
classed  among  the  antipyretics  and  auti-neuralgics.  Dose. 
0.5  gm. 


BENZO-IODO-HYDRIN.— This  is  a  crystalline  or- 
ganic compound  of  aromatic  odor,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
other.  AVhen  warmed  it  gives  off  iodine;  it  contains  io- 
dine, chlorine  and  benzoic  acid.  Bcnzoiodohydrin  is  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  potassium  iodide,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  administering,  32. .5  gm.  of  the  compound  are 
dissolved  in  (!ij  per  cent,  ether  and  added  to  1  kilo  of 
sugar;  the  two  are  well  mixed  and  dried  at  ordinary 
temperature.  A  tea.spoonful  of  this  granulation  con- 
tains 0.13  gm.  of  the  compound,  which  is  equivalent  to 
0.05  gm.  of  metallic  iodine,  0.05  gm.  of  benzoic  acid  and 
0.014  gm.  of  chlorine,  or  is  equivalent  in  efifect  to  1  gm. 
of  potassium  iodide. 


SEPARATION  OF  MORPHINE  FROM  CODEINE. 

— Fouquet  (Reper.  de  Pharmacie)  proposes  the  separation 
of  these  two  important  alkaloids  by  means  of  their  differ- 
ent solubilities  in  anisol,  codeine  being  quite  soluble  in 
this  solvent.  The  author  mixed  1.044  gm.  of  codeine  and 
0.710  gm.  of  morphine;  then  he  exhausted  this  mixture 
with  20  cc.  of  at.isol  (15°  C),  afterwards  filtering  ami 
washing  with  10  cc.  more  of  the  solvent;  the  residue  of 
morphine  on  the  filter  was  dried  and  found  to  weigh 
0.702  gm.,  a  loss  of  only  1.026  per  cent.  This  will  enable 
the  tojrtcologist  to  separate  the  two  alkaloids  with  le 
difficulty  than  formerly. 


t 


WRITING  ON  GLASS.— The  easiest  way  to  write  or 
paint  on  glass  is  to  take  a  solution  of  fish-glue  and  dig- 
tribute  it  with  a  soft  brush  over  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
Of  course  the  solution  must  be  carefully  filtered,  and 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  glass  pane  the  glass  must  be 
held  over  a  stove  or  lamp  in  a  slanting  direction,  to  al- 
low the  surplus  solution  to  flow  off  and  to  dry  thorough- 
ly without  streaking.  When  the  pane  has  been  prepared 
in  this  way  it  is  ready  to  write  or  paint  upon.  Even 
writing  of  microscopic  minuteness  can  be  applied  to  the 
prepared  glass  surface  without  the  danger  of  the  ink 
running.  On  this  surface  colors,  India  ink  and  any  kind 
of  pigment  may  be  employed. — Crockery  and  Glass  Jour- 
nal. 


ALCARNOSE.— An  artificial  food  product  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Riedel  of  Berlin,  which  represents  all  the 
nutritive  value  of  a  mixed  diet  in  a  very  assimilable 
form.  It  is  claimed  that  alcarnose  is  directly  and  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  stomach;  considering  that  a  healthy  in- 
dividual consumes  600  gm.  of  food  daily,  which  contains 
17.4  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  7.6  per  cent,  of  fat,  72  per 
cent,  of  carbohydrates,  and  3  per  cent,  of  saline  sub- 
stances, alcarnose  contains  in  each  100  parts:  (a)  digested 
albuminoids,  23.8  per  cent.;  (b)  extractives  and  saline 
matt,"r  of  flesh,  2.3  per  cent.;  (c)  digested  carbohydrates 
(dextrin  and  maltose),  67.1  per  cent.,  and  (d)  saline  mat- 
ter, 6.8  per  cent,  (sodium  chloride,  carbonates,  sulfides, 
phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkali  earths  with  traces 
of  ironV  Alcarnose  forms  a  brown,  tough  mass,  inodor- 
ous, of  feeble,  sweetish  taste,  resembling  that  of  bread.  It 
is  soluble  in  water;  in  order  to  prevent  any  decomposi- 
tion from  exposure,  alcarnose  is  put  up  in  gelatine  cap- 
sules of  12  gm.  weight.  From  10  to  15  capsules  (120  to 
180  gm.  alcarnose)  are  sufficient  daily  for  a  patient,  these 
being  dissolved  in  hot  water,  with  the  addition  of  cacao 
and  sugar  or  taken  in  bouillon. 


K.STI.MATION   OF   TJIE   PERCENTAGE   OF   AL- 

CDIIOL  I.\  KTIIER.— Lassar-Cohn  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing: A  definite  volume  of  other  is  shaken  with  water; 
the  ai|ueou.s  fluid  is  then  warmed  to  60°  C,  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  in  order  to  entirely  remove  all  traces  of  dis- 
solved ether.  The  alcohol  present  in  the  water  is  oxi- 
dized to  aldehyde  by  heating  with  manganese  dioxide 
and  sulphuric  acid,  during  which  time  (10  minutes'  boil- 
ing) the  distillate  of  aldehyde  which  comes  over  is  col- 
lected in  10  cc.  of  l-~in)  normal  solution  of  iodine.  The 
distillate  mixture  is  .shaken  with  10  cc.  of  normal  potas- 
sium hydrate  solution,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  io- 
doform; the  filtered  mixture  is  acidified  with  hydro- 
ililoric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  free  iodine  estimated; 
from  the  amount  of  consumed  iodine  the  percentage  of 
ahohol  may  be  calculated. 


IMPROVED  MEANS  FOR  COLORING  PHOTO- 
(JRAPHS,  SUITABLE  AL.SO  FOR  DYEING  AND 
PRINTING.— J.  A.  Michel-Dansac  and  L.  Chassagae. 
I'aris.  Eng.  Pat.  18.131,  Aug.  15,  1896.  (Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.) — The  following  five  mixtures  are  claimed, 
and  their  applications  to  photographs  on  any  support: 

Albumin  for  Shadows.— Dissolve  200  grams  of  blood  al- 
bumin in  500  grams  of  water  at  37°  to  40°  C;  add  to 
.500  grams  of  water,  1  gram  each  of  the  chlorides  of 
platinum,  sodium,  palladium,  ammonium,  iron,  chrom- 
ium, cobalt,  gold,  tin,  barium,  nickel,  strontium,  cad- 
mium, mercury,  and  silver.  In  a  125  cc.  flask  put  10 
grams  of  cocaine  hydrochloride;  fill  up  with  water.  Let 
each  mixture  stand  24  hours.  Add  to  the  first  solutijn. 
5  grams  of  sodium  sulphate,  1  gram  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  0.25  gram  of  corrosive  sublimate;  take  100 
grams  of  this  mixture,  whip  up  in  it  a  fresh  egg  and  a 
pinch  of  hiiemoglobin,  then  mix  with  the  remainder  of  the 
albumin,  and  add  the  cocaine  solution.  Finally,  mix  with 
the  solution  of  chlorides,  and  let  stand  24  hours. 

Albumin  for  Reliefs. — Take  half  of  the  shadows  albu- 
min, add  1  gram  of  picric  acid,  1  gram  of  chromic  acid. 
0.1  gram  of  formic  acid,  and  incorporate  with  a  mixture 
of  125  grams  of  water,  5  grams  of  sodium  chloride,  1 
gram  of  platinum  chloride  and  50  grams  of  fresh  casein. 

Blue  Pigment. — To  100  cc.  of  the  shadows  albumin, 
add  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  sodium  chloride  in  1  kilo  of 
water;  to  100  grams  of  this,  add  5  grams  of  indigo  car- 
mine and  5  grams  of  oxalic  acid,  then  mix  with  the  re- 
mainder. I 

Green  Pigment. — Add  50  cc.  each  of  shadows  and  re- 
lief albumin  to  a  solution  of  1  gram  of  sodium  chloride 
in  1  kilo  of  water.  In  50  grams  of  the  mixture  dissolve 
1  gram  each  of  the  chlorides  of  nickel,  chromium,  and 
copper,  1  gram  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  1  gram  of  cop- 
per nitrate.  In  a  second  50  grams,  dissolve  1  gram  of 
picric  acid  and  1  gram  of  indigo  carmine.  Mix  the  two 
,50-gram  solutions,  and  then  add  to  the  remainder,  agitate 
and  let  stand. 

Red  Pigment. — Add  100  cc.  of  albumin  for  reliefs  to  a 
solution  of  1  gram  of  sodium  chloride  in  1  kilo  of  water. 
To  50  cc.  of  this  solution  add  1  gram  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Cinnabar,  iron  chloride,  iron  sulphate,  uranium 
acetate.  Add  this  mixture  to  a  solution  of  5  grams  of 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  in  a  second  50  cc,  then  add  30 
grams  of  fresh  casein,  mix  with  the  remainder  and  let 
stand. 

The  mixtures  should  be  kept  several  months  before 
use.  The  process  consists  in  washing  the  photograp'i 
with  the  liquids  in  the  following  order:  Shad- 
ows albumin,  relief  albumin,  blue  pigment,  shad- 
ows albumin,  green  pigment  diluted  with  10 
volumes  of  shadows  albumin,  reliefs  albumin, 
red  pigment  diluted  with  reliefs  albumin,  shadows 
albumin;  the  albumin  solutions  being  diluted  for  use  with 
10  volumes  of  0.1  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution.  The 
photograph  is  not  washed  between  the  different  app'ica- 
tlons. 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
ASONVMOVS  COMMUMCATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION. 


Carpet  Soap. 

(F.  L.  H.)     Consult  the  Era.  June  6,  1896,  p.ige  715. 
and  Oct.  29.  1896,  page  5CS. 


Dispensing  Whipped  Cream  Syrup, 

(Mrs.  V.  P.  .S.).  who  snys  she  has  just  put  in  a  soda 
apparatus  and  is  something  of  a  novice,  inquires  how  to 
dispense  the  whipped  cream  syrup,  a  formula  for  which 
was  published  in  May  13  Era  last. 

This  formula  is  from  the  Era  Formulary.  The  prep- 
aration should  be  used  the  same  as  any  other  soda  syrup. 
Put  about  three-quarters  or  one  ounce  to  each  glass,  add 
the  syrup,  fill  halt  full  with  carbonated  water  (coarse 
stream)  and  mix  with  the  fine  stream,  otherwise  not 
enough  water  can  be  gotten  into  the  drink.  A  few  trials 
will  show  the  right  proportion. 


Electric  Light  tor  SinaJI  Pharmacy. 

(H.  L.  S.l  says  that  for  a  year  past  he  has  tried  to  get 
electric  lights  for  his  store,  but  his  local  companies  would 
not  bring  the  wires  out  so  far.  He  wants  to  use  two  in- 
candescent globes  in  his  show  window,  and  inquires  how 
this  may  be  brought  about. 

A  practical  electrician,  to  whom  this  query  was  shown, 
advises  our  correspondent  to  purchase  a  small  generator, 
using  a  small  gas  or  gasolene  engine  to  drive  it.  Write 
to  some  electrical  supply  house  for  plans,  cost,  etc.,  of  an 
outfit  which  will  fulfill  your  requirements.  As  you  are 
in  California,  you  had  better  inquire  in  San  Francisco. 


lasolubllHy  of  Magaaslam  and  lr»a  Sulphates. 

(F.  A.  S.)  asks  what  we  think  of  the  following  pre- 
scription, and  if  there  is  any  way  to  make  a  clear  solu- 
tion of  it: 

B 

Magnesium    sulphate    4  drams 

Ferrous  sulphate   1.5  grains 

Acid  hydrochloric,  dilute 2  U.  drams 

Alcohol,  q.  s.,  to   4  fl.  ounces 

You  cannot  make  a  clear  solution  of  this  combination. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  insolubility  of  the  sulphates  in 
alcohol:  both  are  nearly  insoluble.  You  can  only  get 
around  the  difficulty  by  using  water  instead  of  alcohol, 
and  you  should  ask  the  prescriber's  permission  on  this 
point. 


Concentrated  Wild  Cherry  Phosphate  or  Wild  Cherry  Sectar. 

(X.  E.)  desires  a  formula  for  a  concentrated  wild  cher- 
ry phosphate  which  can  be  bottled  up  and  sold  the  same 
as  the  advertised  root  beers,  etc.,  so  that  the  consumer 
-can  make  the  drink  from  the  extract. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  this  scheme  lies  in  the  addi- 
tion of  the  acid  phosphate,  which  must  be  used  in  neces- 
sarily comparatively  large  quantities,  and  therefore  can- 
not well  be  added  to  a  concentrated  essence.  However, 
we  suggest  you  experiment  on  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
formulas  in  this  journal.  April  29,  1897.  page  513.  omit- 
ting the  acid  phosphate  and  the  syrup,  adding  only  the 
color,  flavoring,  etc.  Find  out  how  much  will  be  re- 
quired to  flavor  five  gallons  of  finished  product;  this, 
when  found,  will  be  your  concentrated  essence.  Direct 
this  essence  to  be  added  to  the  syrup  (about  one  gallon, 
the  exact  quantity  to  be  determined  by  youK  or  sugar, 
and  dilute  with  water  to  make  five  gallons.  Then  either 
charge  with  gas.  or  the  liquid  may  be  fermented  with 


yeast,  after  the  manner  of  root  beer  manufacture.  After 
fermentation,  add  the  acid  phosphate.  Considerable  ac- 
tual experiment  will  be  necessary  to  determine  just  what 
is  best. 


Oil  Balsam  Cloves. 

(F.  A.  S.)  wants  to  know  what  the  third  ingredient  is 
in  the  following  liniment: 

Oil  spike   1  ounce 

Oil   origanum    1   ounce 

Oil  balsam  cloves 1  ounce 

Oil  vitriol 2  ounces 

Oil  tar    1  ounce 

lanners'   oil    1  pint 

Spirits   turiH-ntine    1  pint 

We  can  find  notliing  in  literature,  ancient,  mediaeval 
or  modern,  that  corresponds  to  this  name.  Oil  of  cloves 
is  probably  what  is  intended,  and  it  may  be  used.  Mix 
the  oils,  except  the  vitriol  and  tanners'  oil,  with  the  spir- 
its of  turpentine,  then  add  the  tanners'  oil.  and  lastly  the 
oil  of  vitriol,  very  carefully  and  gradually,  stirring  con- 
tinuously in  a  capacious  vessel,  out  of  doors.  This  com- 
bination is  a  typical  so-calleti  "spavin  cure." 


Sulphur  Hypochlor. 

(R.  B.)  received  the  following,  presented  at  his  phar- 
macy: 

B 

Sulphur  hypochlor.  pulv    3  ij 

Adipis   benz    3  ij 

Ess.  amygd.  amar  gtt.  x 

M.  ft.  ungt. 

On  inquiry  he  found  (from  Merck  &  Co.,  where  the 
prescription  was  put  up  first)  that  sulphur  hypoehloride 
pulv.  cannot  be  prepared,  but  that  if  nas  to  be  impreg- 
nated in  the  lard  in  the  nascent  statj. 

This  information  is,  in  a  general  way,  correct.  The 
term  sulphur  hypoehloride  is  one  of  the  older  synonyms 
/(.jr  sulphur  chloride.  The  article  is  prepared  by  passing 
'vhlorine  gas,  over  washed  and  dried  flowers  of  sulphur 
until  they  are  for  the  most  part  dissolved,  and  then  dis- 
tilling the  decanted  fluid  from  the  excess  of  dissolved  sul- 
phur. One  dram  of  this  liquid  to  one  ounce  of  lard  has 
been  used  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  other  chronic  cutane- 
ous diseases.  In  an  article  on  explosive  prescriptions 
in  New  Remedies,  March,  1880,  page  84  (reprinted  from 
Chemist  &  Druggist  Diary)  it  is  stated  that  sulphur  hy- 
poehloride is  apt  to  explode  if  the  bottle  containing  it 
be  tapped,  and  if  the  stopper  be  fixed  the  tapping  nec- 
essary to  loosen  it  is  nearly  sure  to  cause  an  explosion. 
In  a  subjoined  foot  note  the  editors  of  New  Remedies 
say  that  this  name  (Calcium  hypoehloride)  is  applied  to  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  iodide  of  sulphur. 


Black  Lead  tor  Pencils. 

(J.  A.  C.)  wants  a  recipe  for  making  black  pencil 
leads  such  as  are  used  in  the  ordinary  pencils.  He  has 
tried  without  success  the  following  formula:  Ten  part< 
by  weight  of  plumbago,  7  parts  German  pipe  clay,  made 
into  a  stiff  paste  and  run  through  a  mould,  and  then 
bake  in  an  oven  (such  as  is  used  in  baking  emery  wheels.) 

The  successful  production  of  pencil  leads  is  a  very  val- 
uable trade  secret  to  the  manufacturers  of  pencils,  and 
we  cannot  be  confident  of  giving  you  any  very  satisfac- 
tory information  on  this  subject.  However,  in  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  black  lead  for  pencils  is  usually 
prepared  by  one  or  another  of  the  following  methods: 

(1).  The  blocks  of  plumbago  are  exposed  to  a  bright 
red  heat  in  a  closely  covered  crucible,  and  are  after- 
wards sawed  into  minute  sticks  and  mounted  in  cases  of 
cedar  or  satin  wood. 

(2).  The  plumbago,  in  powder,  is  calcined  as 
before  and  then  mixed  with  an  equal  or  any  other  de- 
sired proportion  of  pure  washed  clay,  also  in  powder,  af- 
ter which  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  with 
water  and  pressed  into  grooves  cut  on  the  face  of  a 
smooth    board    or   into    well-grea.sed    wooden    molds,    in 
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wliiili  state  it  is  li'ft  fo  dry.  Wlioii  dry  die  pieces  are 
teiiipereil  to  any  degree  of  lianliiess  by  exposing  them, 
giirroiinded  by  saud  or  poHdere<l  eliareoal,  to  variiius  de- 
grees of  heat.  Tlie  erueible  is  not  opened  until  the  whole 
has  beeouie  cold,  when  the  prepared  "sliiis"  are  removed 
and  mouuted  as  before.  This  melliod  was  invented  by 
M.  Conte  in  17l>5. 

(3).  Tile  dongh  or  paste  prepared  as  last  is  re<lueed  to 
the  required  form  by  forcing  it  through  a  perforated 
plate  (in  a  similar  manner  to  that  adopted  for  colored 
crayons)  or  into  minute  metallic  cylinders  from  which  il 
may  be  readily  shaken  after  it  becomes  partially  dry. 
The  leads  for  some  varieties  of  drawing  pencils  arc  im- 
mersed for  a  minute  in  very  hot  melted  wa.\  or  suet  be- 
fore mounting  them.  To  the  composition  for  others  a 
little  lampblack  is  addi'<l  to  increase  and  vary  the  de- 
gree of  blackness. 


"I'liarmacographia,"  and  the  history  of  our  own  Pharma- 
ciipd'ia  is  presented  in  the  historical  introduction  in  that 
work.  In  your  own  city,  Baltimore,  you  will  find  the 
library  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  very  serviceable. 


Books  on  Ibe  History  of  Pharmacy. 

(U.  F.  B.)  wants  us  to  suggest  a  sort  of  biographical, 
historical  compilation  giving  plain  facts  about  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy,  its  origin,  growth,  some  of  its  pio- 
neers, or  early  champions,  etc.,  etc.  What  is  desired 
here  is,  in  brief,  a  work  bearing  upon  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  pharmacy.  Not  all  of  this  history  can 
be  found  in  one  book,  but  the  student  must  search 
through  a  large  mass  of  literature.  We  can  perhaps 
help  him  a  little  by  a  fen-  words  of  advice,  and  giving 
the  title  of  works  which  would  be  of  assistance. 

In  the  earlier  ages  pharmacy  was  so  identitied  with  the 
practice  of  iiiediciii*  that  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  it 
in  those  days,  oue  must  nee<ls  study  the  development 
and  literature  of  that  scifrnce.  The  history  of  alchemy 
must  also  receive  attention,  and  the  story  of  the  develoof 
ment  of  chemistry  cannot  be  neglected.  Indeed  there  ', 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  field  which  you  desire  to  enter. 
However,  we  think  you  will  find  the  following  works 
bearing  directly  upon  this  subject,  the  majority  of  which 
are  likely  to  be  found  iu  your  city  library: 

Keuouard,  "Histoire  de  la  Medeeiue,"'  1846  (an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  work  is  to  be  obtained);  Ferriar. 
"Medical  Histories  and  Reliections,"  Philadelphia,  1S16; 
Haudersou.  "The  School  of  Saleruum"  (Historical  sketch 
of  mediieval  medicine),  New  York,  ISTS;  Ruschenberger, 
"An  Account  of  the  Institution  and  Progress  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  During  a  Huudre'l 
Years  from  January,  1787,"  Philadelphia,  1887;  Sprea- 
gel,  "Historic  de  la  medecine  depuis  sou  origine  jusqu'au 
dix-neuvieme  si6cle,  traduite  de  I'allemande  par  A.  J.  L. 
Jourdau,"  t)  vol.,  Paris,  1820.  (This  work  may  be  found 
iu  the  library  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  iu  this  city.) 
Good,  "History  of  Medicine,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Profession  of  the  Apothecary,"  1795;  Redwood,  "His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  iu  Great 
Britaiu,"  London,  1880;  Coree,  "The  Apothecary  (an- 
cient aud  modern)  of  the  Society,  Loudon,  Blaekfriars,"' 
London,  1885;  Frederking,  "(jriindziige  der  Geschichte 
der  Pharmacie  und  derjenigen  Zweige  der  Naturge- 
schichte  auf  welcheu  sie  basirt,"  Gottingeu,  1874;  Mal- 
laina,  "Historia  critico-literaria  de  la  Farmacia,"  Mad- 
rid, 1875;  Peters,  "Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Phar- 
macy, with  Sketches  of  early  medical  Practice."  Trans- 
lated from  the  Geriuan  by  William  Netter,  Chicago.  (.\ 
new  edition  of  this  work  has  been  recently  published.) 
Besides  these  works  you  will  do  well  to  read  the  able  ar- 
ticles on  the  "Growth  of  Pharmacy  iu  the  United  Stales." 
"Ancient  aud  Mediieval  Precursors  of  Modern  Pharma- 
copceias,"  aud  "History  of  Pharmacopoeias."  published 
in  the  Era  during  the  early  part  of  1895.  In  the  above 
outline  no  mention  has  been  made  of  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  chemistry. 

The  stiulent  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  historical  in- 
formation on  clr\igs  contained  iu  Fliickiger  &  Haubuvy's 


Cutch  Extraction. 

When  commercial  cutch  enters  the  domain  of  phar- 
macy it  becomes  catechu;  but  whether  cutch  or  catechu, 
it  is  a  substance  of  rather  uncertain  origin  and  of  very 
variable  composition.  The  following,  froiu  the  Indian 
Pharmacologist,  II.,  7,  January  1,  1897,  indicates  that 
there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about  this  substance. 
(Am.  .Ir.  Pharm.):  "One  of  the  most  recent  issues  of  the 
.Vgricultural  Ledger  series  contains  a  brief  account  of 
the  examination  of  a  sample  of  Burma  cutch  received  by 
a  Glasgow  firm  through  Dr.  Watt.  It  is  interesting  if 
only  for  the  fact  that  it  brings  out  strongly  the  diverg- 
ence that  sometimes  exists  between  chemical  analysis 
and  commercial  opinion.  Dr.  Watt  suggested  that  cutch 
should  be  manufactured  in  India  by  the  superior  Euro- 
pean method  of  extracting  dyes  from  timber.  Twenty 
tons  of  the  Acacia  Catechu  timber  were  procured  here 
and  shipped  to  Glasgow.  Dr.  Watt  saw  the  timber  be- 
fore it  was  shipped  and  considered  it  to  be  of  average 
(lualit.v.  The  timber  was  treated  by  the  vacuum  process, 
.ind  the  resulting  product  was  described  by  Dr.  Watt  as 
a  cutch  of  great  purit.v  and  very  good  appearance.  A 
chemical  analysis  by  Dr.  Leather  showed  that  the  cutch 
thus  produced  contained  6.58  per  cent,  of  crude  catechin 
and  78.20  per  cent,  of  catechu  tannin.  At  the  same  time 
a  sample  was  submittetl  to  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  professional  opinion,  and  this  was  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  chemist.  Com- 
mercial opinion  described  it  as  'very  inferior  to  that  im- 
ported from  Rangoon.'  The  sample  was  described  as  over- 
boiled, aud  would  fetch  only  Rs.  3  a  maund  as  against 
Rs.  8  for  the  best  brands  of  Burma  cutch.  Clearly  the 
commercial  expert  who  reported  on  the  sample  made  a 
mistake  in  his  ideutific-atiou  of  it,  for  he 
reported  that  it  was  shipped  to  the  Calcutta 
market  in  2-ounce  tins  for  mixing  with  paints,  'and  in 
this  form  it  has  .a  special  value,  but  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, or  for  bazaar  use,  that  is,  for  mixing  with  pan,  it 
has  no  sale.' 

"Dr.  Watt,  in  a  brief  note  on  this  curious  divergence 
of  opinion,  says  that  the  only  explanation  is  that  trade 
opinions  are  based  mainly  upon  external  appearances. 
The  sample  is  unlike  the  ordinary  article  met  with  in  the 
market,  and  probably  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  in- 
ferior grade  known  to  dealers.  'As  a  general  rule,  the 
commercial  expert  is  lost  if  carried  out  of  the  field  of 
comparative  valuations.  He  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
chemistry.'  That  is  true,  of  course,  but  the  trade  opin- 
iou  shows  that  cutch  prepared  by  the  vacuum  process, 
though  pronounced  by  chemical  examination  to  be  of 
great  purity  and  good  appearance,  will  not,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  secure  anything  like  a  good  price  in  the  mar- 
ket." 


■HELLO! 

Oh!    business  is  booming— lots   of  mail 
orders — begins  to  look  as  if  we  had  a 
chance  of  winning  that  Era  prize. 
Thanks  for  your  order.       Good  Bye.' 
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The  Complete  Prospectus,  in  pamphlet  form,  of 
the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  is  NOW  READY,  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  applicant. 

It  is  important  that  all  students  who  desire  to 
take  this  course  should  file  their  applications  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  this  way  they  will  secure  the  bene- 
fit of  the  preliminary  announcements  and  explana- 
tory matter  which  will  be  published  in  the  ERA  dur- 
ing the  remaining  issues  of  this  month  and  through 
August.  They  will  thus  be  prepared  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  regular  lectures,  which  begin  with 
the  first  issue  in  September. 

All,  especially  those  who  have  already  filed  their 
applications  and  joined  the  classes,  who  desire  special 
information  on  any  feature  of  the  work  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  inquiries  promptly,  as  we  wish,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  have  these  preliminary  ques- 
tions answered  before  beginning  work  on  the  regu- 
lar lectures. 

Matriculation  Blank  will  be  found  in  the  Blue  In- 
sert, opposite  page  n2,  in  this  issue. 

Address,  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  ERA, 

P.  O.  Box  i483.  New  York. 


The  Importance  and  Value  of  Sound  Fundamental 
Education. 

We  have  received  a  letter  which  suggests,  not  captious, 
ill-natured  criticism,  but  a  little  kindly  advice.  In  the 
first  place  the  writer  is  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  the  fact  that 
at  this  early  age  he  has  chosen  hi.s  life's  calling  and  in- 
tends to  get  an  education  for  it  is  worthy  of  both  notice 
and  earnest  commendation.  It  is  this  kind  of  boy  we 
want  to  help,  the  boy  who  knows  what  he  wants  and 
who  proposes  to  get  it. 

What  he  wants  is  a  pharmaceutical  education,  and  we 
expect  to  see  him  pursue  the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy 
with  both  credit  and  profit  to  himself.  He  is  a  type  of 
the  class  of  boys  and  young  men  for  whom  the  course 
is  primarily  intended,  those  who  are  so  situated  that  they 
must  pick  up  their  education  as  best  they  may,  who  can- 
not attend  a  college,  but  must  study  at  home,  in  the 
store,  at  odd  moments  during  arduous  shop  labor,  who 
perhaps  are  surrounded  with  all  manner  of  annoying  and 
disheartening  conditions,  who  are  poorly  equipped  with 
aids  to  education,  such  as  books  and  other  facilities,  yet 
who,  notwithstanding  all  disadvantages  and  discourage- 
ments, are  firm  in  the  determination  to  climb  the  tree  of 
knowledge  and  shake  down  for  themselves  some  of  its 
most  nourishing  and  palatable  fruit.  To  these  young  men 
the  Era  Course  offers  the  very  best  substitute  for  a  regu- 
lar college  course  that  has  ever  been  formulated;  and 
which  in  its  scope  and  character  is  well  planned  and  well 
adapted  to  meet  their  needs  satisfactorily.  It  fills  the 
"long-felt  want,"  providing  an  education  of  systematical- 
ly arranged  facts,  logically  presented  in  accordance  with 
their  importance  and  relation  to  one  another,  in  place  of 
the  hit  or  miss  style  of  training  which  results  from  the 
usual  method  of  shop  study.  But  our  numerous  announce- 
ments tell  what  the  course  is  to  be,  and  its  value  one  caa 
judge  for  himself. 

These  remarks  lead  up  to  the  real  subject  of  this  little 
sermon,  the  text  supplied  by  the  letter,  which  shows  cer- 
tain deficiencies  in  the  general  intellectual  training  of  the 
writer.  This  text  is  really  the  irrefutable  proposition  that 
in  striving  tor  an  education  it  is  primarily  roquisite  that 
the  foundation  he  laid  substantially  broad  and  deep. 
Without  a  good,  general,  preliminary  education  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  in  any  special  profession  becomes 
a  matter  of  greatly  increased  difficulty.  Educators  in 
the  field  of  pharmacy  find  this  lack  especially  difficult  to 
remedy.  It  is  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress 
in  pharmacy,  for  the  knowledge  constituting  an  educa- 
tion in  this  profession  cannot  be  built  upon  no  founda- 
tion. It  requires  as  thorough  a  preparation  as  does  any 
other  liberal  profession,  science,  or  art. 

So  we  say,  other  tmngs  being  equal,  the  young  man 
who  has  the  best  preliminary  education,  who  can  write 
and  spell  correctly,  who  has  a  working  acquaintance  with 
mathematics,  can  easier  and  better  follow  the  Era  Course 
than  he  whose  fundamental  knowledge  is  defective,  who 
is  careless  or  ignorant  as  to  grammar,  spelling,  arithme- 
tic and  the  like.  These  branches  constitute  the  very 
framework  of  pharmaceutical  education.  Chemistry  is 
largely  a  mathematical  science,  and  in  botany  and  ma- 
teria medica  the  power  of  observation,  trained  by  ordi- 
nary grammer  school  drill,  is  a  prerequisite.     The  letter 
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ill  quostiou  shows  defects  in  several  of  these  particulars, 
Ijutiii theveryfact ihatit was  written  lie  the  hope  and  the 
confident  expectation  that  these  defects  once  pointed  out, 
will  eventually  be  remedied.  This  young  man  and  oth- 
ers like  him  are  nut  fc'oiug  to  follow  the  course  of  study 
laid  out  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  to  know,  and  if 
they  are  shown  that  they  must  repair  the  foundation 
they  will  do  it.  AVe  want  to  advise,  to  urge,  them  all  to 
spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  study  of  all  these  sub- 
jects in  which  they  know  themselves  to  be  lacking.  Be 
grammatiial,  write  neatly,  know  the  rules  of  punctuation 
and  orthography,  understand  the  real  inwardness  of 
mathemaiiis  and  see  how  the  rule  of  three,  proportion, 
and  percentage  ai)ply  practically,  then  will  you  be  roail.v 
and  able  to  study  profitably  any  cour.se  founded  upon 
tliese  essentials.  A  lack  of  early  education  can  never 
be  remedied  in  later  life,  it  always  hangs  around  the  neck 
to  hinder  progress,  and  often  becomes  a  reproach  as  well 
as  a  burden.  Look  out  for  this  thing,  boys.  Don't  be  in- 
different about  it,  but  earnestly,  .systematically  and  thor- 
oughly lay  the  solid  and  broad  foundation  of  a  general 
education  in  at  the  least  the  Three  R's." 


ways  have  around  the  store  a  good  supplj-  of  that  lit.T- 
ature  upon  the  subject  which  liiis  almost  made  an  art  of 
advertising. 


New  Things  to  Learn. 

Every  business,  no  matter  how  simple  it  may  seem,  has 
a  great  many  things  about  it  for  the  apprentice  or  be- 
ginner to  learn.  The  apprentice  to  the  drug  trade  has 
before  him  a  great  deal  of  technical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial which  he  must  absorb  and  assimilate,  and  the 
energies  of  his  employer  are  quite  i)roperly  directed  to 
this  end.  The  business  end  is  one  that  receives  atten- 
tion  incidentally  rather  than  systematically. 

Buying  stock,  keeping  books,  displaying  goods,  treat- 
ment of  customers,  and  general  store  management  are 
inculcated  through  the  force  of  example.  The  apprentii* 
figuratively  receives  his  business  education  by  occasion- 
ally glancing  over  the  shoulder  of  the  proprietor  and  ob- 
serving how  he  does  things.  This  is  so  much  the  rule 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  prove  it.  In  many  of  these 
exceptional  cases  the  instruction  of  the  employ^  or  ap- 
prentice is  of  the  most  thorough  and  beneficial  character. 
The  employer  who  has  something  to  teach  is  usually  the 
successful  business  man  and  is  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  doing  business  as  it  should  be  done. 

But  the  curriculum  of  this  most  excellent  school  of 
business  has  been  enlarged  during  the  i>ast  few  years. 
The  education  of  the  apprentice  is  not  complete  when  he 
has  gained  a  knowledge  of  store  management,  bookkeep- 
ing, care  and  purchase  of  stock,  etc.  He  may  be  quite 
well  posted  and  efficient  on  these  points,  but  he  may  be 
weak  on  the  main  point.  He  may  lack  thorough  proper 
iraiiiiug  that  valua^ile  faculty  which  will  enable  him  to 
induce  people  to  trade  with  him  after  he  starts  a  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  may  have  been  well  taught  how  to 
talk  to  people  and  cultivate  their  favor  after  they  once 
enter  the  store,  but  he  may  be  totally  inexperienced  in 
the  methods  which  must  be  employed  to  induce  them  to 
put  toot  iuside  the  street  door.  Many  a  beginner  in  busi- 
ness knows  to  a  nicety  just  what  to  select  for  his  stock, 
how  to  arrange  his  store,  and  how  To  treat  prospective 
customers,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  change  the 
prospective  to  the  actual  customer.  He  has  done  and 
can  do  all  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  be  done  in- 
side a  store,  but  does  not  know  liow  to  do  the  outside 
work.  His  first  advertisement  is  a  disappointment  be- 
cause it  is  an  effort  in  a  field  in  which  he  h!is  had  ab- 
solutely no  experience. 

The  proper  training  of  the  apprentice  of  the  future  will 
include  much  of  this  important  subject  of  advertising. 
His  employer  will  not  only  impress  upon  him  the  value 
of  knowing  how  to  get  people  into  the  store,  but  will 
give  him  opportunity  to  try  his  'prentice  hand  upon  ad- 
vertisement writing,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
for  practice.  He  will  encourage  him  to  stud.v  advertis- 
ing as  he  would  a  system  for  keeping  books,  and  will  al- 


The  Doctrine  of  Dilution. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  blacksmith  who  shod  a 
horse  for  the  compensation  of  one  cent  for  the  first  nail, 
two  for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  doubling 
each  time,  till,  when  sixteen  nails  had  been  driven  ihe 
job  netted  him  some  $G.\)0.  This  story  is  called  to  mind 
when  one  is  asked  to  consider  the  divisibility  of  matter 
as  preached  by  our  homeopathicbrethrenand  theoretically 
and  practically  followeii  by  them  in  their  dilutions  and 
triturations.  We  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that 
if  a  single  grain  of  substance  were  dissolved  and  diluted 
to  100  grains,  this  entire  quantity  then  diluted  by  to  one 
hundred  times  its  quantity,  this  operation  being  repeated 
thirty  times,  the  amount  of  water  required  would  I* 
greater  than  exists  on  the  whole  of  this  T>arth.  We 
haven't  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  or  disprove  this  state- 
ment by  actual  computation,  but  we  have  been  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  a  well-known  homeopathic  writer,  who 
in  discussing  one  phase  of  this  subject,  said  recently: 

"It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  coincidence  that,  besides  my 
own  calculations,  those  of  other  writers  have  placed  the 
limit  of  molecular  divisibility  of  matter  at  about  the  24th 
decimal  or  the  12th  centesimal  dilution.  This  same  limit 
has  been  calculated  by  others  independently  of  me.  and 
now  again  the  .same  figure  is  named  by  V.  Naegeli.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  both  these  and  my  own 
figures  indicate  that  the  actual  molecular  divisibility  of 
matter  is  considerably  greater  than  that  found  in  the 
practical  tests  referred  to.  These  and  other  researches 
go  far  to  demonstrate  that  medicinal  or  toxic  effects  cease 
to  be  noticeable  long  before  the  actual  divisibility  is 
reached.  So  that  even. if  medicines  are  divisible  to  the 
24th  decimal  (requiring  a  mass  of  solvent  equal  to  7.017 
cubic  geographic  miles)  their  useful  effect  ceases  long  be- 
fore that,  all  the  reported  cures  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. It  would  seem  that  practical  men  and  physi- 
cians should  give  up  their  hyperbolical  notions,  and  accept 
the  actually  stupendous  solubility  of  matter,  in  plac<-  of 
an  imaginary,  mystical  higher  one,  should  check  their 
overstrained  enthusiasm,  and  study  patiently  and  calmly 
the  sources  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  subject." 

We  are  glad  to  republish  this.  While  willing  to  be- 
lieve in  the  homeopathic  doctrine  to  a  moderate  extent, 
we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  proiX)sitions  of  the  advocates 
of  high  potencies,  and  believe,  with  the  writer  quoted, 
they  "should  check  their  overstrained  enthusiasm.''  Verily 
the  time-honored,  historic  method  for  making  chicken 
soup  by  permitting  for  a  moment  only  the  shadow  of  a 
hen  to  fall  upon  a  large  pot  of  boiling  water  pales  into 
insignificance  in  contrast  with  the  claims  of  some  of 
these  theorists. 


The  Wood  Alcohol  Tariff  Scare. 

It  seems  that  the  solvents  of  the  druggist  are  never 
safe  while  Congress  is  in  session.  One  of  them,  wood  al- 
cohol, has  just  had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  debate  upon  the 
Tariff  Bill.  An, amendment  was  offered  b.v  Senator  Lind- 
say of  Kentucky  placing  an  internal  revenue  tax  upon  it 
equal  to  that  now  levied  upon  grain  alcohol,  but  this 
proposition  was  defeated.  A  few  days  later  the  project 
was  again  brought  up.  proposing,  however,  a  tax  equal 
to  one-half  that  levied  on  grain  alcohol,  and  this  was  in 
turn  defeated,  after  a  stream  of  six  hundred  or  more 
telegrams  protesting  against  the  tax  had  poured  into 
Washington. 

It  is  surmised  that  the  grain  alcohol  interests  were  be- 
hind this  taxing  proposition,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  see 
the  effect  which  would  have  attended  its  .success,  were 
wood  alcohol  made  as  expensive  as  that  made  from  grain. 
It  is  quite  significant  that  this  move  should  be  made  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  further  extend  the 
use  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  arts.  Although  its  use  by  the 
drug  trade  may  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  when  compared 
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with  its  use  in  other  iiulusuies,  there  is  Iil;ely  lo  be  a 
eonsiderablo  effort  made  to  include  it  in  the  i)rocesses  tor 
many  prei)arations  now  made  with  grain  alcohol  in  the 
next  issue  of  tiie  U.  >S.  I'.  The  recommendation  to  this 
effect  made  by  the  committee  on  revision  of  U.  S.  P.  Of 
the  Illinois  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  published 
in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Era,  is  an  instance  of  this 
movement. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  most  vigorotis  protests 
made  against  this  proposed  tax  was  that  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
through  its  secretary  of  the  committee  on  national  legis- 
lation. There  seems  to  be  something  of  inconsistency  in 
favoring  a  tax  on  grain  alcohol  which  the  druggist  uses 
as  his  principal  solvent  and  opposing  a  tax  on  an  article 
which  he  can  use  only  within  certain  limitations.  But 
now  that  wo  are  happily  delivered  from  the  peril  of 
ta.xed  wood  alcohol  what  objection  can  there  be  to  giril- 
ing  up  our  loins  for  an  assault  upon  the  unjust  and  linr- 
densome   tax  upon  grain  alcohol? 


The  Patient  and  the  Dispensary  Question. 

Wo  have  liad  sonii'lluM^'  In  say  riTcnily  abmu  the  fie'' 
dispensary  alm.se  in  the  larger  cities  under  which  both 
druggists  and  doctors  suffer.  We  have  felt  rather  sorry 
for  them,  but  now  we  learn  with  surprise  ami  sorrow 
that  sometimes  the  patient  is  the  one  who  is  victimized 
and  to  whom  our  sympathies  should  be  extended.  The 
medical  journals  report  that  a  physician  has  been  dis- 
missed from  one  of  the  most  fashionable  dispensaries  for 
abstracting  a  fifty-dollar  bank  note  from  the  pocket  book 
of  a  patient.  The  physician  in  his  defense  claimed  he 
had  been  grossly  overworked,  had  had  time  to  eat  but 
once  during  three  days,  and  was  tired  and  liungry.  A 
leading  medical  jiaper  says  that  hunger  and  the  means  at 
hand  to  appease  it.  may  have  proven  too  strong  a  com- 
bination for  his  overwrought  nerves,  but  this  naturally 
did  not  weigh  with  the  board.  The  same  journal  pro- 
ceeds (can  it  be  in  irony?)  to  say  that  "the  clientele  of 
the  institution  must  be  made  to  feel  that  while  a  patron 
is  tindergoing  treatment  his  valuables  are  safe.  The  ar- 
gument was  used  by  one  of  the  governors  that,  if  the  pa- 
tients' money  is  to  be  taken  from  them,  they  might  as 
well  go  to  a  physician's  office  and  be  done  with  it.  The 
crime  of  robbing  a  dispensary  patient  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely punished,  since  such  acts  would  soon  deter  many 
persons  of  wealth  from  patronizing  these  institutions.  It 
is  therefore  most  fitting  that  the  culprit  in  the  present  in- 
stance will  be  forced  to  take  his  chances  for  the  future 
in  private  practice.  There  is  something  to  be  said  upon 
the  other  side.  It  seems  unwise  for  applicants  to  earr.v 
with  them  and  display  at  the  dispensary  large  suras  of 
money,  diamonds,  and  the  like.  It  would  surely  seem 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  contributory  negligence  if  in  the 
future  applicants  for  free  treatment  put  temptation  in  the 
way  of  doctors,  who  after  all  are  only  human  and  often 
hungry." 

But,  seriously,  does  not  this  incident  show  up  the  real 
inwardness  of  the  dispensary  evil  in  X-rny  manner?  Why 
should  charit.v  treatment  be  given  to  patients  who  carry 
around  fifty-dollar  notes?  If  the  doctor  had  whacked 
up  with  the  druggists  there  might  be  more  excuse  for 
him.     It  would  be  but  justice  to  these  sufferers. 


The  X-Rayed  Hen. 

.-Vtter  thousands  of  years  of  deception  and  juggling  with 
egg  returns  on  the  part  of  the  innocent  and  solemn-look- 
ing hen.  mankind  has  at  last  called  science  to  its  aid  and 
the  X-ra.v  has  been  made  to  do  duty  in  detecting  the 
base  imposition  of  the  hen  who  ungratefully  feeds  at  her 
master's  expense  three  times  per  day  and  betwei^n  meals 
and  then  refrains  from  producing  eggs  in  payment.  Here- 
tofore this  dereliction  has  been  explained  upon  the 
grounds  of  gallinaceous  original  sin  or  general  cussed- 
ness.  characteristics  frequently  observed  to  be  predomi- 
nant in  the  neighbor's  hens.  Science  is  as  yet  dumb  as 
to  the  great  cause,  but  it  furnishes  a  sure  means  for  de- 


lecting the  criminal.  We  have  this  on  the  authority  of 
the  Youth's  Companion,  which  relates  a  story  of  a  Cali- 
fornian  who  had  a  poultry  farm  with  10,000  hens.  It  re- 
(inires  a  scientific  mind  to  shoulder  the  responsiliility  of 
such  an  aggregation  as  will  be  readily  admitted  by  one 
who  has  sp(Mit  weary  hours  in  chasing  one  hen  off  a 
llower  garden,  or  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a  dozen. 
This  Califoruian  by  close  observation  and  elaborate  com- 
pilation of  statistics  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one-fifth 
of  his  hens  were  not  paying  dividends.  Knowing  the 
power  of  the  X-ray  to  divulge  inside  facts,  its  aid  was  en- 
listed and  a  preliminary  examination  of  a  dozen  hens 
showed  that  eight  were  egg  producers  and  four  were  non- 
■  producers.  An  X-ray  plant  was  then  permanently  es- 
tablished and  the  10.000  hens  were  put  through  a  search- 
ing X-ray  examination  at  the  rate  of  .30  per  hour.  The 
result  was  a  temporary  season  of  overproduction  in  the 
dressed  poultry  market  and  a  corresponding  depression  in 
corn  meal  circles. 


Are  Denver  Druggists  Liquor  Sellers  ? 

A  Denver  paper,  in  most  approved  realistic  style,  prints 
the  alleged  experiences  of  a  "lady  reporter"  who  was  as- 
signed to  visit  the  drug  stores  of  the  city  in  a  still  hunt 
for  violations  of  the  law  in  the  matter  of  dispensing  spir- 
ituous beverages  at  the  soda  fountains.  She  tells  her 
story  in  an  artless  way,  under  great  "scare  heads,"  and 
the  presumption  is  that  the  drug  fraternity  is  agitated  to 
its  greatest  depths  by  her  revelations.  But  a  mean,  en- 
vious rival  paper*is  inclined  to  question  her  motives  and 
her  facts.     It  says  thus  in  its   breezy  western  diction: 

"•The  little  innocent  girl'  the  Times  sent  out  to  visit 
the  drug  stores  last  Sunday  did  a  pretty  good  job  in  the 
way  of  hoisting  in  gin  fizzes,  whiskey  cocktails  and  milk 
punches.  If  the  -little  girl'  tells  the  truth  about  the  num- 
ber of  places  she  visited,  the  dear  little  creature  must  pos- 
sess a  'tankage'  on  her  fearful  to  contemplate.  If  her 
.account  of  her  experiences  in  the  Times  is  true,  she  must 
have  gotten  away  with  about  thirty-six  great  big  elegant 
'slugs.'  and  this  fact  rather  knocks  out  the  'innocent  little 
girl'  theory.  We  have  been  a  star  in  our  time,  but  in  our 
palmiest  wild-oats  days  we  could  not  have  'rastled'  with 
a  quarter  of  the  stuff  this  little  girl  confesses  to  have 
tackled  without  having  taken  a  genuine  patent-leather 
jag  with  bristles  all  over  it,  accompanied  by  a  full  line 
of  snakes,  pink  elephants  and  headaches.  However,  if 
drug  stores  are  making  a  business  of  selling  liquors 
through  soda  fountains,  they  ought  to  be  made  to  take 
out  a  regular  retail  license  just  like  any  other  dispenser 
of  liquor." 

We  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last-quoted 
sentence,  but  sincerely  hope  Denver  druggists  can  sustain 
a  plea  of  "not  guilty." 

Be  Careful. 

A  couple  of  cases  have  recently  been  reported  which 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  special  care  in  the  handling 
and  storage  of  many  articles  in  the  drug  store.  Drug- 
gist J.  W.  Ritchie,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  attempting  to 
open  a  gallon  bottle  of  ammonia,  struck  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  on  the  show  ease  to  loo.sen  the  stopper.  The 
liquid  was  wariu  tit  being  a  very  hot  day)  and  the  bottle 
exploded,  the  druggist  getting  the  full  force  of  it  in  his 
face.  He  was  severely  burned,  eyes,  mouth  and  lungs 
injured,  and  only  by  prompt  action  of  the  clerk  was  he 
saved  from  smothering  to  death.     He  may  lose  his  sight. 

The  other  instance  was  in  a  Warren  (Pa.)  drug  store. 
Here  the  water  had  been  allowed  to  evaporate  from  a 
can  containing  fifteen  ounces  of  phosphorus,  the  stuff  ig- 
nited and  caused  an  exciting  and  damaging  fire.  The 
druggist  was  quite  seriously  burned  in  attempting  to  re- 
move the  phosphorus  and  put  out  the  flames. 

Such  accidents  as  these  are  liable  to  happen  in  any 
store,  but  are  most  probable  in  stores  where  carelessness 
and  forgetfulness  are  customary.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
go  through  the  stock  regularly  and  systematically  to  see 
that  all  the  elements  of  safety  are  present,  and  when 
handling  easily  infiammable  or  expansible  articles  observe 
every  precaution  of  prudence  and  experience. 
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The  Model  Pharmacy  Law. 

Without  going  to  the  trouble  to  tabulate  the  returns, 
it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  at  every  uicetiiig  of  State 
pharnmeeutical  assoolatious  this  seasou  there  has  been 
given  voice  to  the  conviction  that  the  pharmacy  laws 
of  that  particular  State  were  inadequate,  and  to  many 
of  them  the  term  "patchworlc"  was  strongly  applied. 
There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  resolutions  to  continue 
the  agitation  for  better  laws,  and  legislative  committees 
were  duly  instructed  to  renew  the  annual  struggle. 

Before  this  onerous  duty  is  seriously  assumed,  it  would 
be  well  for  all  interested  in  the  matter  to  take  active 
part  in  the  work  which  the  Section  on  Education  and 
Legislation  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  mapped  out  for  con- 
sideration at  the  coming  meeting  at  Lake  Minnetonka. 
It  is  the  intention  to  present,  if  possible,  a  draft  of  a 
model  i)harmaey  law,  and  the  committee  representing 
the  section  is  actively  at  work,  through  its  secretary,  in 
sending  out  an  inquiry  blank  to  obtain  the  views  of 
pharmacists  upon  all  the  points  which  should  be  embod- 
ied in  such  a  law.  This  circular  is  published  in  full  on 
another  page.  The  interrogatories  cover  the  subject 
most  thoroughly,  embracing  questions  as  to  the  terri- 
torial application  of  such  a  law,  constitution  of  boards 
of  pharmacy,  grades  of  licentiates  and  their  registration, 
definitions  of  titles,  examinations,  classification,  handling 
and   labeling  of  poisons,   exemptions,   etc.,   etc. 

"In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  wisdom,"  and 
every  pharmacist  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  be 
one  of  the  multitude  that  he  may  profit  from  the  wis- 
dom. A  national  law  for  the  regulation  of  pharmacy 
may  be  out  of  the  question,  but  State  pride,  or  rather 
conceit,  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  efEort  to  make 
the  laws  of  the  various  States  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. 

'  Wisdom  and  good  judgment  are  so  evenly  distributed 
throughout  this  country  that  the  views  of  the  phar- 
macist of  Maine  may  be  of  value  to  his  brother  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  vice  versa.  There  will  be  a  most  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  these  views  through  th 
machinery  provided  by  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  the  pha 
cists  of  the  individual  States,  when  they  present  t 
selves  before  their  respective  legislatures,  can  cert#!nly 
gain  in  prestige  by  presenting  a  measure  which  has  been 
approved  by  a  body  representing  the  combined  pharma- 
ceutical intelligence  of  the  entire  country.  This  matter 
has  long  been  agitated,  and  the  desire  has  been  almost 
universally  expressed  that  somebody  at  some  time  would 
make  the  initial  move.  It  has  now  been  made,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  the  united  push  of  the  profession 
behind  it.  Every  pharmacist  should  lend  a  hand  by 
procuring  one  of  the  question  blanks  and  contributing 
his  views  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee. 


The  Telephone  Wins. 

Some  time  ago  the  drug  stores  in  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  com- 
bined in  boycott  of  the  telephone  monopoly  in  that  city. 
For  a  period  they  held  together  and  were  firm,  but  the 
combine  has  now  gone  to  smash  because  one  drug  con- 
cern, which  was  not  in  business  at  the  time  the  boycott 
was  arranged,  has  placed  a  telephone  in  its  store.  Of 
course  the  druggists  couldn't  stand  this,  so  all  of  them 
have  now  put  in  'phones,  and  the  doctors  will  probably 
follow  suit.  So  the  hello  girl  will  again  reign,  and  the 
tinkle  of  the  bell  and  the  objurgations  of  subscribers  be 
heard  in  the  land. 


Indiana  does  not  possess  a  pha 
macy  board,  and  the  condition  of 
is  not  what  should  be  and  what  is 
seem  to  be  better  off.  Indiana 
medical  examination  and  registr; 
its  full  duty  in  the  way  of  refusi 
uates  from  certain  institutions  w 
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number  of  these  off-grade  medical  colleges,  among  them 
the  unsavory  Wisconsin  Electric  Medical  College  of  fake 
diploma  reimte.  Though  this  year  the  druggists  failed 
to  secure  the  desired  pharmacy  legislation  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  they  will  soon  get  it,  and  be  able  to  do  what 
the  doctors  are  doing,  protecting  the  public  and  them- 
selves against  the  incompetents  and  the  frauds  in  their 

profession.  

What  a  nice  thing  it  would  be  if  all  pharmaceutical  as- 
sociation'secretaries  would  follow  the  example  of  their 
brother  in  Lotiisiana  and  get  out  the  annual  volumes  of 
proceedings  within  reasonable  time,  before  every  one  has 
forgotten  all  about  the  last  meeting.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Louisiana  meeting  in  May  are  at  hand,  just  two 
months  from  the  date  of  the  gathering,  and  a  nice  vol- 
ume it  is.  Keep  it  up.  Secretary  Legcndre,  and  set  the 
pace  for  the  rest. 


THE  ESTIMATION  OF  MENTHOL  IN  OIL  OF 
PEl'l'EKMINT.— Dr.  Clemens  Kleber  (Pharm.  Rev.) 
says  that  a  quick  approximate  estimation  of  menthol  in 
peppermint  oil  can  be  made  in  the  following  way:  About 
5  grains  of  peppertnint  oil  (accurately  weighed)  are 
mixed,  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  glass-ground  con- 
denser tube,  with  about  5  cc.  acetic  anhydride,  accu- 
rately measured*  and  boiled  for  30  minutes.  In  the 
meantime  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  acetic  an- 
hydride is  titrated  with  normal  caustic  soda  and  phen- 
olphtalein.  After  cooling  the  boiled  liquid  somewhat, 
the  condenser  is  taken  off  and  washed  with  some  water, 
which  is  added  to  the  acetylized  mixture,  and  then  the 
latter  is  titrated  with  normal  caustic  soda.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  ccs.  in  both  titrations,  multi- 
plied by  0.150,  gives  the  menthol  in  the  oil  used.  An 
inconva#ience  of  this  method  is  that  comparatively  large 
quanjpnes  of  normal  solutions  are  required,  and  that  the 
desiiJPil  number  has  to  be  calculated  from  the  difference 
1,   which  naturally  makes   the  method  less   exact, 

t  all  of  the  operations  can  easily  be  performed  in  50 

inutes. 


PROFITS  OF  GERMAN  CHEMICAL  MANUFAC- 
TURERS.— The  following  annotation  is  from  the  Pharm. 
Jour,  through  Pharm.  Rev.:  The  Farbcnfabriken  (Fried- 
rich  Bayer  &  Co.1,  of  Elberfeld,  made  a  profit  last  year 
of  .fl,3.34,000,  and  has  just  paid  a  dividend  for  the  year 
of  18  per  cent.  The  Badische  Anilin-und  Soda-Fabrik, 
of  Ludwigshafen.  on  the  Rhine,  had  a  profit  of  $2,004,- 
090,  and  has  distributed  20  per  cent.;  and  Messrs.  Meis- 
ter.  Lucius  &  Bruening,  of  Hoechst  a.  M.,  came  out 
with  .$1,707,775  to  the  good,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
return  28  per  cent.  These  several  results  were  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  injury  done  by  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion in  America  and  by  the  famine  and  plague  in  India. 
No  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  ever  increasing  business 
of  these  German  firms  who  has  made  acquaintance  with 
their  murderous  energy,  etc.  They  employ  large  staffs 
of  highly  trained  chemists  who  spend  their  time  on  nov- 
elties and  the  improvement  of  existing  products.  It  is 
stated  that  Germany  sent  to  the  United  States  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  last  June  9.763,000  pounds  of 
alizarin,  against  308,743  pounds  sent  by  England,  while 
of  coal  tar  colors  and  dyes  the  imports  from  Germany 
were  valued  at  $2,324,157,  and  those  from  Great  Britain 
at  .$191,203. 

•For  measuring  exactly  equal  quantities  of  liquids  is 
recommended  the  following  way:  Hold  a  common  pipetl 
preferably  one  with  a  somewhat  long  narrow  mouth,  wht 
has  been  filled  exactly  to  the  mark  with  the  liquid  t(^ 
measured,  perpendicularly  over  the  receiving  flask  and  let 
it  flow  out.  The  liquid  flows  out  in  a  stream  which  stops 
suddenly,  it  will  then  last  a  number  of  seconds  until  drops 
begin  to  fall  oCE  from  the  mouth.  If  the  pipette  Is  put 
aside  as  soon  as  the  continuous  stream  stops  and  before 
the  drops  appear,  the  quantities  of  liquid  thus  obtained  will 
be  alike  with  great  accuracy,  but  they  are  of  course 
smaller  than  the  quantity  for  which  the  pipette  is  gauged. 
In  eases  where  only  approximate,  but  in  every  case  per- 
fectlj-  equal,  quantities  are  desired,  this  method  is  of  great 
value. 
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THE    "PRACTICAL    STUDIES"    OF    THE   ERA    COURSE. 


The  attention  of  students  of  the  Era  Course  is  espe- 
cially invited  to  the  ''Practical  Studies"'  which  will  be 
given  under  most  of  the  subjects,  and  to  the  importance 
of  carrying  them  out  in  the  manner  prescribed. 

It  is  common  among  inexperienced  students  to  regard 
education  as  the  mere  memorizing  of  statements  of 
facts  from  text  books.  This  is  a  mistake.  Text  books 
are  important,  and  statements  of  fact  are  important,  but 
the  student  who  relies  exclusively  upon  such  means  of 
education  will  be  disappointed  at  the  result.  Memory  i.s 
but  one  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  mind,  while  educa- 
tion Is  the  training  and  development  of  all  the  faculties. 
It  must  be  a  development  of  the  ability  to  observe  cor- 
rectly, to  reason  accurately,  and  to  properly  apply  gen- 
eral principles  to  special  occasions.  What  is  wanted  is 
judgment,  manipulative  skill,  the  power  to  deal  with 
emergencies,  and  to  think  and  act  for  one's  self. 

An  education  composed  merely  of  memorized  formulas 
will  be  superficial,  unsatisfactory,  and  evanescent.  What 


is  learned  to-day  will  be  forgotten  by  to-morrow.  An 
education  which  has  been  a  training  of  the  faculties  is 
real,  fruitful  and  permanent. 

Knowledge  must  come  mainly  through  sense  percep- 
tions. The  greater  the  number  and  variety  of  sense  per- 
ceptions derived  from  one  subject,  the  more  complete 
will  be  the  knowledge  of  that  object.  A  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  things  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  study  of  the 
things  themselves,  not  merely  by  reading  about  them. 

A  surgeon  cannot  learn  anatomy  from  printed  plates 
alone,  or  the  chemist  learn  chemistry  from  pictures  of 
crystals  and  written  descriptions  of  chemical  reactions. 
Nor  can  one  become  skilled  in  pharmacy  by  the  mere 
reading  of  books. 

The  text  book  is  essential,  but  as  a  guide  and  preceptor. 
It  tells  the  student  where  to  find  knowledge  and  how  to 
obtain  it. 

The  Practical  Studies  of  the  Era  Course  will  consist 
lit  a  series  of  easily  performed  exix'rimcnts  given  under 
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each  one  of  the  priiiripal  siilgects.  The  mnnipnlations 
will  be  such  as  any  careful  student  may  successfully  at- 
tempt, with  materials  and  apparatus  everywhere  at  hand, 
or  to  be  obtained  at  trifling  expense. 

In  Botany,  Pharmacognosy  and  Materia  Medica  there 
will  be  directions  for  the  selection,  preparation  and  ex- 
aminarion  of  specimens  illustrating  points  of  stnieiure, 
the  identification  of  drugs,  detection  of  spurious  from 
genuine  articles,  and  of  valuable  from  worthless  speci- 
mens. 

I'nder  Physics  there  will  be  experiments  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  properties  of  matter,  the  principal  material 
laws,  and  their  application  to  pharmaceutical  processes. 

In  the  study  of  Chemistry  a  large  number  of  easily  per- 
formed exi)oriments  will  show  the  principal  reactions  of 
the  elements  and  their  application  to  the  identification 
of  chemical  substances,  and  the  detection  of  impurities. 

By  a.  faithful  following  out  of  these  experiments  the 
student  may  hope  to  gain  real  and  lasting  knowledge  of 
the  materials  of  phariiiacy.  to  acquire  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  deduction  that  will  be  valuable  to  him  through 


life,  and  to  become  a  better  educate<l  and  more  capable 
pharmacist  than  lie  could  possibly  become  by  devourinu 
the  contents  of  many  brioks. 

For  Whom  Is  the  Course  Designed? 

We  are  receiving  numerous  in<|uiries  of  which  the  tenor 
is,  "Can  I  take  the  Era  Course  in  I'harmacy  withoat  be- 
ing registered  by  the  board  of  pharmacy?" 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  an  education  in 
pharmac.v.  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  and  every- 
body who  desires  to  follow  it.  It  is  particularly  designed 
for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  the 
drug  business,  the  apprentices  and  clerks,  but  it  will  be 
valuable  alike  to  the  experienced  men.  registered  assist- 
ants, registered  pharmacists,  college  students  and  college 
graduates. 

The  only  condition  is  that  the  student  be  a  subscriber 
to  this  paper  in  his  own  name,  and  that  subscription  and 
tuition  fees  V)e  paid  in  advance. 

It  is  for  all,  regardless  of  age.  sex.  color,  or  condition. 
The  prospectus,  tree  on  application,  gives  full  informa- 
tion. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICTLATIOX.— The 
only  requirements  are  that  eacli  student  shall  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Era  in  his  own  name  and  his  subscription 
paid  in  advance  for  one  year:  in  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  tuition  fee  of  .$4.00  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
This  makes  a  total  expense  of  only  .?7.0f)  for  forty  weeks 
of  sytematic  instruction,  including  quizzes  and  examina- 
tions by  mail.  The  price  is  so  low  that  our  friends  will 
please  not  ask  us  to  make  any  exceptions  to  these  require- 
ments or  terms. 


FOREKJX  RATES.— In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries 
we  would  state  that  the  Era  Course  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  in  England 
and  other  foreign  countries.  The  cost  (increased  because 
of  the  greater  postage)  to  such  students  will  be: 

One  year's  subscription  to  Era $4.00 

Class  fees  (two  terms)  one  year 6.00 

Making  a  total  of  .?10  per  year  for  the  full  course. 


N.  Y.  S.  P.  A.  PAPERS. 

.«-•-•-•.■ 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  Manhattan  Beach  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association 
last  week,  the  following  were  among  the  more  important: 


THE  PHARMACIST  AND  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

By  HENRY  KRAEMER.  Ph.  G..  Ph.  D..  Philadelphia. 
The  topic  of  "The  Microscope  in  Pharmacy"  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  In  this  country,  for  at  least  the 
past  twenty  years,  it  has  been  a  theme  upon  which  com- 
paratively many  have  written.  Upon  looking  over  some 
of  these  papers  one  is  struck  with  the  loyalty  of  the 
authors  to  the  microscope,  in  describing  its  construction, 
uses  and  even  possibilities.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  situation  has  been  viewed  in  most  cases 
from  some  other  standpoint  than  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy.  The  idea  that  seems  to  pervade 
the  atmosphere  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  pharma- 
cist is  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  (microscope, 
reagents,  etc.).  and  books,  and  to  follow  the  directions 
given.  One  furthermore  receives  the  impression  that 
because  vegetable  drugs  possess  characteristic  structures, 
therefore  the  pharmacist  ought  to  use  his  microscope  in 
determining  all  of  the  drugs  that  he  buys.  The  result 
of  this  kind  of  writing  has  to  some  extent  hindered  our 
progress  in  practical  pharmacognosy  in  this  country. 

Oae  Must  Be  Taught 

to  possess  a  microscope  ami  not  know  how  to  use 
it,  or  to  think  one  knows  how  to  use  it  and  spend  one's 
time  by  one's  self  in  endeavoring  to  interpret  what  is 
revealed  there,  is  both  money  and  time  wasted.  In  order 
to  obtain  results  that  are  reliable,  in  using  a  microscope 
for  any  purpose,  one  must  know  how  to  use  the  instru- 
ment and  understand  the  structures  in  the  department 
(say  botany)  where  it  is  to  be  used.  This  knowledge  can 
come  only  by  being  instructed  projx'rly.  Of  all  the  in- 
struments devised  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  re- 
search, there  is  none  that  requires  that  its  user  shall  be 
better  taught  in  the  foundation  and  guiding  principles 
of  the  science  in  which  he  engages,  than  that  of  the  mi- 


croscope. It  is  extremely  unprofitable  for  any  one  to 
have  the  idea  that  he  can  teach  himself  the  use  of  the 
miscroscope  in  the  science  in  which  he  proposes  to  apply 
it.  It  looks  very  inviting  to  see  a  good  illustration  and 
10  read  of  sectioning,  mounting  and  examining  a  drug 
with  the  microscope.  It  is  another  thing  to  do  the  work 
and  see  the  points.  Experience  teaches  us  that  a  begin- 
ner finds  no  help  in  the  illustrations  of  books.  What 
the  beginner  needs  in  doing  microscopical  work  is  not  il- 
lustrations or  facts,  but  ability  to  use  his  hands,  eye  and 
brain  rightly.  One  must  be  taught,  i.  e..  guided  to 
knowledge.  Time  must  first  be  consumed  under  a  com- 
petent teacher  in  mastering  the  construction  of  the  in- 
strument and  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
doing  microscopical  work  and  in  learning  the  foundation 
and  guiding  principles  of  morphology  (both  outer  and 
inner)  of  the  plant  kingdom.  After  this  is  accom- 
plished the  student  will  find  books  helpful.  Now  he  can 
use  his  hands  properly,  see  with  his  eye  correctly,  and 
interpret  with  his  brain  rationally.  The  more  knowl- 
edge gained  by  personal  observation  the  stronger  and 
more  self-reliant  will  the  student  become. 

A  broad  botanical  or  even  biological  university  train- 
ing is  the  best  foundation,  and  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  best  work  with  the  microscope.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  this  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
prosecution  of  microscopical  work  by  the  pharmacist. 
It  is  necessary  for  him,  however,  to  hare  mastered  tne 
foundation  principles  of  physics,  botany  and  chemistry 
in  order  to  get  the  results  that  are  of  practical  value  to 
him.  Some  of  our  schools  and  colleges  of  pharmacy  are 
now  prepared  to  give  their  students  a  good  start  in  this 
direction.  The  student  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  on 
the  contrary  expect  "to  make  haste  slowly"  at  first.  He 
must  exercise  patience  in  learning  to  section  drugs  and 
work  persistently  under  a  competent  instructor  until  he 
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uniUTstiuul  the  principles  of  his  subject.  Nature  does 
not  unfold  herself  unless  one  works  paticntl.v  and  in- 
cessantly at  her.  When  oue  prnbU^u  is  worked  out.  the 
next  is  easier.  So  that  by  the  time  the  student  is  master 
of  his  subject  results  come  comparatively  easy. 

Time  and  Place  tor  Use  of  the  Microscope. 

Ilaving  shown  that  instruction  is  neoessaiy  in  order 
to  secure  reliable  results  from  the  use  of  the  microscope 
in  pharnuicy.  the  illusion  that  the  microscope  is  neces- 
sary on  all  occasions  must  be  dispelled.  While  it  is  an 
indispensable  instrument  sometimes,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  must  be  used  always,  any  more  than  because  an 
axe  is  used  to  chop  down  a  large  tree  therefore  an  axe 
is  necessary  to  break  up  every  piece  of  wood.  The  mi- 
croscope has  its  time  and  place  for  use  by  every  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  using  it  in  his  special  line  of  work. 
It  is  as  superfiuous  for  the  educated  pharmacist  to  use 
his  microscope  in  the  examination  of  each  lot  of  nux 
vomica  or  columba  that  he  buys  as  it  would  be  for  the 
field  botanist  to  require  to  make  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation before  he  could  determine,  say  Castanea  dentata 
or  Quercus  alba.  In  fact,  it  bespeaks  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  botanist.  It  likewise  reflects  on  the  profes- 
sional pharmacist  who  wishes  to  make  sections  of  those 
drugs  which  are  so  characteristic  in  a  crude  condition, 
and  which  by  experience  he  ought  to  distinguish  at  once. 

Applications  of  the  Microscope  In  Pharmacy. 

Upon  completion  of  the  proper  laboratory  course  and 
being  well  grounded  in  the  various  sciences  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  pharmacy,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  iu  the  use  of  the  microscope  there  is  a 
training  of  the  eye  (a  sharpening  of  it  so  to  speak) 
so  that  the  trained  eye  with  the  other  senses  (educated 
too)  are  all  to  be  employed  where  necessary  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  drugs.  Now,  there  are  times  when  the 
use  of  the  microscope  is  essential — whereas  at  other 
times  it  is  rather  a  convenience  in  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy. Some  of  the  applications  of  the  microscope  in 
pharmacy  are  the  following: 

(1)  Examination  of  some  crude  drugs:  While  appear- 
ance, odor,  taste,  etc..  are  generally  sufficient  aids  in 
determining  most  of  the  commercial  drugs  one  from  an- 
other, still  there  are  instances  when  a  microscopical  ex- 
amination is  desirable  and  necessary.  Tliis  is  especially 
so  when  certain  drugs  occur  iu  relativel.y  small  pieces 
or  whenever  drugs  that  possess  similar  characteristics 
are  supposed  to  be  intermixed  or  incorrectl.v  labeled.  The 
microscopic  structure  will  generally  enable  oue  to  quiet- 
ly dispose  of  such  doubtful  cases.  The  following  crude 
drugs  of  the  U.  S.  P.  require  not  infrequently  a  micro- 
scopical examination  for  their  accurate  determination. 
Especially  is  this  necessar.v  when  they  do  not  appear  in 
the  forms  usually  seen  in  commerce: 

Mexican  Sarsaparilla  from  Honduras  Sarsaparilla. 

Belladonna;  Radix  (the  horny  kind)  from  Inula. 

Belladonna^  Folia  from  Stramonii  Folia. 

*Serpentaria    from    Spigelia. 

Granatuiu   from    Xanthoxyhim. 

There  are  a  few  cases  iu  the  examination  of  crude 
drugs  when  microscopical  examinations  have  been  advo- 
cated, and  while  sometimes  necessary,  the  quality  and 
nature  of  adulterant  may  frequently  be  told  by  the  eye 
alone,  as  Crocus,  etc. 

(2).  Examination  of  Powdered  Drugs:  In  recent  .vears 
powdered  drugs  have  been  introduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  many  retail  pharmacies  few  crude  drugs  are  to 
be  found.  Drugs  in  the  powdered  condition  may  be 
obtained  pure,  but  adulteration  is  more  easily  effected. 
The  reason  for  this  is  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  aver- 
age pharmacist  in  detecting  it.  We  notice  that  some 
State  boards  iu  their  examinations  give  the  candidates 
few,  if  any,  crude  drugs  for  determination.  In  time  there 

*The  microscope  is  not  necessar.v  here,  as  will  be 
«hown  in  an  article  to  be  published  later. 


can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  candidates  for  the  State 
board  examinations  will  be  required  to  determine  pow- 
dered drugs  and  pronounce  on  their  quality.  This  is  de- 
sirable for  the  sake  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy,  and 
is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  State  boards  in  giv- 
ing the  candidates  as  practical  examinations  as  may  be 
possible.  The  microscope  must,  iu  this  province,  be  used; 
as  only  by  means  of  it  can  one  determine  most  of  the 
l]Owdered  drugs  and  pronounce  on  the  (piality  of  all. 
By  means  of  the  microscope  drugs  of  different  origin 
may  readily  be  determined,  as  the  various  sarsaparillas, 
sennas,  ipecacs,  etc. 

(3).  As  a  Preliminary  Step  iu  the  Study  of  Plant  Con- 
stituents: The  microscope  is  of  undoubted  service  as  a 
preliminary  step  in  conducting  the  chemical  examination 
of  drugs.  The  nature  of  inorganic  substances  may  read- 
ily be  detected.  The  nature  of  some  carbon  compounds, 
as  starch,  sugar  and  active  principles  (as  oils,  resins,  tan- 
nins or  other  substances),  may  be  detected  qualita- 
tively. 

(•IK  In  Determining  the  Relative  Value  of  Drugs:  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  two  drugs  of  different  or- 
igin or  habitat  are  used  in  medicine,  and  that  the  cheaper 
contains  the  larger  percentage  of  active  principles.  A 
chemical  assay  may  be  resorted  to,  but  when  purchasing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  drug  this  might  not  pay.  By 
means  of  the  microscope,  however,  an  npproximate  com- 
parison may  be  instituted.  This  applies  uot  only  to  the 
powdered  but  also  to  crude  drugs.  The  following  in- 
stances may  be  cited: 

(a).  Gingers:  The  African  ginger  is  cheaper  than  the 
Jamaica  ginger,  but  the  former  contains  more  secretion 
cells,  which  are  about  the  same  size  in  both;  hence  the 
.\frican,  although  the  cheapest,  assays  a  higher  percent- 
age of  oleoresin. 

(b)  Buehus:  The  -'short  buchu"  is  cheaper  than  the 
"long  buchu,"  but,  nevertheless,  the  former  contains 
much  larger  and  more  numerous  secretion  reservoirs 
than  the  latter;  hence  the  "short  buchu"  assays  more 
oil  than  the  other.  . 

(5).  In  Determining  Loss  of  Active  Principles:  It  is 
possible  in  some  cases  without  resorting  to  a  chemical 
assay  to  determine  if  the  active  principles  have  been  re- 
moved. This  is  notably  so  in  drugs  that  contain  alka- 
loids, secretion  reservoirs  or  secreting  hairs,  as  in  cin- 
chona, ginger,  cloves  or  any  of  the  labiatie. 

(6).  In  Determining  Identity  and  Quality  of  Spices 
and  Foods:  Since  the  introduction  of  spices  in  a  pow- 
dered form  into  the  household  there  has  been  the  most 
flagrant  kind  of  adulteration  practiced.  In  many  cases 
the  microscope  is  the  only  satisfactory  means  for  deter- 
mining the  purity  of  the  drug  or  the  nature  of  the  adul- 
terant.     A  few  illustrations  may  be  given: 

(a).   Pepper   is  admixed     with    mustard    hulls,     wheat 

flour,   etc. 

(b).  Bermuda  arrowroot  is  adulterated  with  and  substi- 
tuted bv  other  arrowroots  and  starches. 

(c).  Tea  contains  leaves  of  salix  alba,  sambucus  nigra, 

etc. 

(7).  In  Determining  Unknown  Drugs:  It  often  occurs 
that  a  pharmacist  receives  for  identification  samples  of 
drugs  that  are  unknown  to  him.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  "common  indeed  and  indigenous  to  this  country.  The 
microscopic  examination  at  once  gives  him  a  start.  The 
compound  microscope  is  indeed  playing  a  very  important 
part  throughout  systematic  botany.  Certain  groups  or 
families  or  genera  are  found  to  possess  a  ccrtaiu 
characteristic,  and  this  is  the  key  to  the  solution.  It 
may  be  that  the  arrangement  of  the  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dle" is  peculiar,  or  that  the  shape  of  the  element  (root, 
stem,  etc.)  is  characteristic,  or  the  identification  may 
be  based  on  the  nature  of  secretion  cells  or  from  the  na- 
ture of  hairs,  etc.  In  the  leaves  the  habitat  may  some- 
times be  determined  by  reason  of  the  structure. 

(8).  In  Biological  and  Sanitary  Analysis:    The  advanc- 
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ing  pharmacist  is  taking  upon  himself  the  study  of  those 
brnnches  whicli  are  more  or  less  directly  related  to  med- 
icine and  for  which  there  is  evidently  a  growing  demand. 
He  is  making  the  biological  as  well  as  the  chemical  anal- 
yses of  water  and  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  spu- 
tum, urine,  etc.,  of  the  patients  of  the  physician.  In 
nil  this  kind  of  work  the  microscope  is  necessary. 

(9).  For  Other  I'ractical  I'urposes:  Recently  some  one 
wished  to  examine  the  number  of  meshes  in  some  sieves. 
The  compound  microscope  was  recommended  for  the 
purpose,  the  i>rinciple  of  the  method  followed  being  the 
same  as  that  used  in  measuring  the  lengths  of  cells,  etc. 

The  microscope  may  be  used  in  detecting  forging;  in 
determining  the  writing  on  soiled  labels;  also  in  ascer- 
taining the  kind  of  writing  paper,  labels,  etc.,  that  are 
ptirchased,  etc. 

Tbe  lotlaeace  of  th»  Use  of  tite  Microscope. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  is  seen  that  the  micro- 
Bcope  has  a  very  im|)ortant  lx?aring  on  the  practical  work 
of  the  pharmacist.  It  would  not  be  proper  in  an  essay 
of  this  kind  to  fail  to  record  the  influence  of  the  micro- 
scope in  the  training  of  the  pharmacist.  The  use  of  tbe 
microscope  does  for  him  as  it  does  for  all — an  infinite 
amount  of  good  that  must  not  he  overlooked.  It  makes 
better  observers  of  all.  The  early  workers  with  the 
microscope  often  remarked  that  it  enabled  the  worker  to 
see  with  the  naked  eye  afterwards  structures  that  were 
invisible  to  him  before  he  used  the  instrument.  By 
means  of  the  simple  lens  one  is  enabled  frequently  to 
make  out  those  characteristics  of  a  drug  that  have  been 
seen  with  the  compound  microscope.  Finally  with  the 
naked  eye  alone,  one  can  by  experience  obtain  results 
in  determining  the  quality  of  drugs  that  is  based  on 
structure  and  not  on  ephemeral  external  characters. 

Results  of  tbe  Use  of  tbe  Microscope. 

We  must  not  be  discouraged  by  reason  of  the  skeptic 
and  his  oft  rei«>ated  question,  "What  is  the  use?"  The 
skeptic  is  as  useful  in  treating  this  subject  as  he  is  in 
other  problems.  In  the  applied  sciences  this  question  is 
ever  before  the  student.  The  pure  scientist  in  his  pure 
science  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  query.  But  the 
business  and  professional  man  feels  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote his  energies  to  those  things  only  that  will  hand 
forth  u:.eful  fruits.  There  is.  however,  an  insurmount- 
able difiieulty  in  following  the  applied  sciences.  One 
cannot  predict  what  scientific  fact  will  be  the  basis  or 
part  of  a  principle  in  the  construction  of  some  useful 
invention.  Hence  we  find  it  necessary  to  take  in  more 
than  we  can  use  practically  and  are  silenced  for  the  time 
sometimes  by  the  question,  "What  is  the  use?"  Never- 
tbeless  we  are  safe  in  recording  some  of  the  results  that 
accrue  to  the  educated  pharmacist  from  his  use  of  the 
microscope.  The  benefits  are  two-fold,  viz.,  to  the  phar- 
macist and  to  the  public. 

I. — To  the  Pharmacist:  The  pharmacist  is  able  to  dis- 
Ipense  drugs,  foods  and  spices  the  purity  of  which  he 
can  guarantee.     This  means  to  him  and  for  him: 

(a).  The  most  efficient  of  co-operative  work  with  the 
physician. 

(W.  The  building  up  of  a  good  pharmacy  the  name  of 
which  shall  endure. 

(c).  The  establishment  of  confidence  in  him  by  the  best 
physicians  and  the  public.  To  have  a  good  custom  one 
must  sell  good  drugs. 

(d1.  The  pharmacist  receives  the  value  of  his  money 
for  his  purchases.  He  does  not  pay  a  high  price  for  an 
inferior  drug,  as  a  Honduras  price  for  a  Mexican  or 
other  sarsaparilla. 

(e).  The  conscience  of  the  pharmacist  is  clear,  and 
he  knows  what  he  is  selling. 

(f).  It  is  also  an  advertisement  to  the  pharmacist,  and 
he  may  judiciously  utilize  it  in  the  building  up  of  his 
estate  here. 


II, — To  the  Public:  The  public  in  return  receive  fine 
drugs,  foods  and  spices.     This  means  to  them — 

(a).  Confidence  in  the  pharmacist,  which  sometimes 
may  prolong  and  even  save  life. 

(b).   Satisfaction  in  the  goods  for  the  money  paid. 

Arguments  Agalast  tbe  Use  of  the  Microscope. 

(1).  It  lequires  an  educated  person  to  use  the  micro- 
scope to  any  advantage.  A  mere  merchant  could  not 
use  it  with  profit.  It  rwiuires  that  one  shall  have  spent 
time  and  mone.v  in  acquiring  a  proi)er  education.  Hence 
they  who  have  never  been  instructed  by  a  competent 
teacher  cannot  practically  avail  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

(2).  The  cost  of  the  outfit,  being  at  least  $25,  makes 
some  iwrsons,  who  might  use  it  profitably,  think  too  long 
about  purchasing  a  microscope. 

(3).  Time  must  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  microscope. 
Many  pharmacists  feel  that  if  there  is  any  time  to  spare 
it  ought  to  be  given  to  "resting  up"  or  waiting  for  the 
next  rush  of  business. 

(4).  It  takes  "nerve"  or  backbone  for  one  to  go  to 
college,  to  buy  a  microscope,  to  give  the  time  necessary 
for  securing  results  and  to  believe  that  all  will  pay  in 
the  end. 

(5).  The  merchant  who  wishes  to  purchase  his  goods  at 
the  lowest  price,  regardless  of  quality,  does  not  care  to 
be  able  to  know  whether  the  guarantee  for  purity  of  the 
.seller  is  correct.  He  would  rather  sell  impure  and  adul- 
terated goods  with  the  clear  conscience  of  wilful  igno- 
rance. 

Conclusion. 

A  good  education  is  necessary  for  a  professional  phar- 
macist, and  he  alone  who  is  taught  properly  can  use  the 
microscope  advantageously.  The  microscope  may  be 
utilized  in  so  many  practical  ways  b.v  the  educated  phar- 
macist that  the  receipts  far  outweigh  the  cost  and  time. 
The  light  in  the  sky  is  already  appearing,  the  clouds 
are  rising  higher  and  higher  on  the  ruountain  side,  and 
the  practical  pharmacists  are  .iscending  one  by  one  to 
higher  flights  than  where  they  rested  yesterday,  and 
they  follow  those  who  it  sometimes  may  seem  are  work- 
ing in  the  clouds  yet  who,  nevertheless,  when  the  light 
shines,  are  seen  to  be  laboring  for  their  benefit  and  the 
future  of  pharmacy. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  AND  THE  DRUGGIST. 

By  ALBERT  H.  BRUNDAGE,  PH.  G.,  M.  D., 
Brooklyn. 

As  civilization  has  advanced,  and  human  wants  have 
become  more  diversified  and  exacting,  so  that  inhabit.ints 
of  large  cities  particularly  have  demanded  that  the  who'.e 
world's  products  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  and  all 
its  other  sources  of  supply,  shall  be  placed  at  their  imme- 
diate and  most  convenient  disposal,  with  the  most  ad- 
vantageous display  of  variety,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price — old  business  methods  have  to  a  certain  extent  been 
revolutionized  and  departures,  both  startling  and  extens- 
ive, been  inaugurated. 

Some  ingenious  mind  conceived  the  idea  of  placing 
many  classes  of  the  world's  products,  in  many  varieties, 
in  a  location  as  central  as  possible,  to  a  given  commun- 
ity. 

The  outcome  of  this  conception  was  that  modern  "Van- 
ity Fair"  known  as  the  Department  Store. 

As  such  an  institution's  influence  and  its  power  to  draw 
trade  were  more  and  more  realized,  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  widen  its  scope  and  increase  its  profits  by  incor- 
porating classes  of  goods,  or  lines  of  business,  much  less 
related  to  each  other  than  those  which  had  previously 
been  associated.  With  this  expansion  of  the  centralizing 
tendency  in  trade  and  effort  to  secure  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  an  unexpected  want  created  by  an  in- 
genious and  attractive  display  of  wares,  great  effort  has 
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been  made  to  include  even  such  lines  of  business  as  were 
limited  to  a  specially  trained  and  prescribed  class  of 
men. 

Naturally  the  druggist  was  not  overlooked,  and  his 
business  has  ultimately  been  more  or  less  incorporateil 
into  the  vast  commercial  mosaic  whoso  prime  and  far- 
reaching  principle  was  monopoly.  The  small  tradesman 
and  the  skilled  artisan  were  apparently  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  engulfed,  and  business  interests  controlled  b,v  a 
fortunate  few.  The  public  was  gradually  educated  to 
look  for  much  in  return  for  a  little;  to  be  bargain-hunger-. 
But  experience  proved  not  always  bargain  tinders  nor 
wise  buyers.  Where  the  department  store  has  a  drug 
department  whose  wares  are  offered  at  seductive  prices,  it. 
would  seem  that  bargains  in  eye  salves,  bald  head  appli- 
cations, kidney,  liver  and  consumption  cures,  hive  syrup, 
Eoehelle  salts  or  similar  articles,  must  Ix^  a  poor  invest- 
ment, when  made  upon  the  basis  of  probable  need  and  to 
take  advantage  of  attractive  prices.  Does  it  pay  to  buy 
what  you  do  not  want,  particularly  such  things  as  these? 
The  claim  can  hardly  be  made  that  these  goods  are 
dealt  in  by  the  department  store  for  any  higher  purpos.- 
than  to  attract,  or  for  simple  profit.  Consciiuently  the 
question  arises,  can  the  department  store  alTord  for  these 
purposes  to  provide  a  trained,  skilled  and  licensed  drug- 
gist and  sell  drugs  altogether  reliable,  in  conformity  to 
pharmacy  laws,  and  for  prices  much  below  the  retail 
druggist's  small  profit?  It  would  most  decidedly  seem 
not,  and  that  the  outcome  must  he  a  low  salaried  and  in- 
competent salesman,  or  an  adulteration  and  sophistica- 
tion detrimental  to  all  dealers'  interests  and  hazardous  to 
the  public. 

If  the  department  store  is  to  be  the  drug  store,  and  to 
be  in  fact  every  other  kind  of  a  store,  or  to  suppl.v  all 
the  commodities,  conveniences  or  necessities  of  life,  it 
is  high  time  the  druggist  took  note  of  the  fact  and  or- 
dered his  affairs  accordingly.  If  the  department  store  is 
ultimately  to  supply  the  community  with  drugs,  chee  e 
and  wagons,  cutlery  and  coal,  meat  and  monuments,  mo- 
lasses and  microscopes,  carpets  and  coBins,  horses  and 
houses,  a  detective  and  a  doctor,  a  blacksmith  and  a  dem- 
ist,conducta  theatreand  a  crematory,  druggists  better  all 
be  candidates  for  the  latter  at  once.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  pharmacist  should  rebel  against  the 
losses  he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  department 
store.  His  relation  to  the  public,  his  high  and  respons- 
ible position  as  a  conservator  of  public  health,  and  the 
careful,  arduous  training  he  is  compelled  to  unilorgo  to 
fit  him  for  his  professional  career,  would  naturally  seem 
to  make  him  exempt  from  such  absorption. 

His  is  a  profession  in  which  there  are  many  irksome 
exactions  and  scarcely  any  compensatory  returns.  He 
has  in  the  past  been  so  preyed  upon  by  grievous  legisla- 
tion, b.v  the  competition  of  illegitimate  rivals,  and  a  most 
unreasonable  popular  misapprehension  as  to  his  financial 
returns,  that  his  lot  has  been  in  many  respects  quite  an 
unenviable  one. 

He  is  too  preoccupied  with  the  very  exacting  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  calling  to  resort  to  defensive 
commercial  methods.  He  is  too  conservative  and  self- 
respecting  to  resort  to  retaliative  measures. 

Because  of  the  high  character  of  his  calling,  the  obliga- 
tions placed  upon  him,  and  the  unselfish  devotion  he  so 
constantly  manifests  to  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  located,  he  should  be  so  protectel, 
encouraged  and  supported  b.v  proper  legislation  as  to  aid 
him  in  his  high  purposes,  and  to  ensure  him  to  the  me.iger 
financial  and  other  returns  it  may  be  possible  for  his  vo- 
cation to  afford  him.  And  it  is  only  by  strict  and  con- 
siderate legislative  enactment  that  he  may  hope  to  secure 
the  recognition  and  protection  which  are  his  due. 

To  hasten  that  end  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  drug- 
gist to  associate  himself  with  his  fellows,  formulate  his 
claims,  and  intelligently  co-operate  with  adopted  meas- 
ures.    Union  will  give  him  power.     He  will  receive  fa- 


vorable recognition  and  secure  satisfactory  legislation 
and  the  enforcement  of  [diarmacy  laws.  He  wiil  be  re- 
lieved of  some  of  his  greatest  misfortunes,  and  bis  many 
friends  may  then  properly  say,  in  the  words  of  another — 

"May  his  oceu|>ation  never  become  a  drug  in 
the  market  as  long  as  he  sticks  like  his  own  plastiTS 
to  business.  May  he  never  be  bruised  in  the  mortar  of 
adversit.v  by  the  pestle  of  misfortune,  and  may  his  rise 
in  his  profession  be  as  accurately  markinl  as  his  gradu- 
ated measures.  May  his  career  be  as  unsullied  as  dis- 
tilled water  and  as  smooth  and  pleasant  as  pun'  Nor- 
lionne  honey.  May  his  success  never  be  alloyetl  by  a 
mixture  of  ill-luck  or  a  tincture  of  regret.  May  his  coun- 
ter prove  a  crucible  wherein  he  transmutes  liuman  ail- 
meuts  into  precious  metals  and  precipitates  the  golden 
deposit  into  his  pocket. 

"May  he  never  be  called  upon  to  swallow  the  bitter 
pill  of  disappointment,  or  be  macerated  in  the  cruel  spirit 
of  enmity.  Should  fickle  fortune  ever  refuse  him  her 
smiles,  may  he  find  an  antidote  in  the  soothing  opiate 
of  woman's  love,  be  streugtheued  by  the  tonic  of  experi- 
ence, and  purified  by  the  sudorific  of  patience. 
Thus,  his  best  days  being  evaporateil,  the  lamp  of 
existence  past  trimming,  when  Dr.  Death  sends  to  his 
shop  the  dreadful  prescription  indorsed  'to  be  taken  at 
bed-time,"  may  he  be  found  carefully  prepared,  accurate- 
ly dispensed,  permanently  entered  in  the  ilay-book  of 
memory,  neatly  put  up  in  the  white  wrapper  of  purity, 
sealed  with  the  melting  tears  of  lnviiig  friends,  or  stamped 
with  the  trade  mark  of  honesty,  and  duly  lalirled  and 
directed  for  the  better  abode." 


NE\Y  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF 
CARBON  MONOXIDE.— M.  A.  Mennet  proposes  the 
following:  A  solution  of  2  to  3  gm.  of  silver  nitrate  in 
1  liter  of  distilled  water  is  prepared  and  marked  A;  in 
I  liter  of  boiling  distilled  water,  to  which  a  few  drops 
iif  pure  nitric  acid  (free  from  HCl)  have  been  added;  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  allowed  to  slowly 
drop  until  a  faint  red  coloration  results.  When  cold,  1 
gm.  of  crystallized  potassium  permanganate  is  added, 
with  50  cc.  of  pure  nitric  acid.  This  solution  is  marked 
K  and  kept  away  from  light  and  dust.  The  reagent  is 
li-epared  by  mixing  20  cc.  of  solution  A  with  1  cc.  of  so- 
lution B  and  1  cc.  of  pure  nitric  acid,  adding  pure  dis- 
tilled water  (free  from  organic  matter)  to  make  50  cc. 

This  reagent  is  decolorized  by  carbon  monoxide  or 
iither  noxious  gases  (as  sulphuretted  hydrogen);  if  it  is 
desired  to  test  for  carbon  monoxide  alone  then  the  air 
is  drawn  through  a  series  of  wash  bottles  which  alisorb 
the  other  reducing  gases  present.  In  testing,  two  glass 
stoppered  flasks  are  taken;  one  filled  with  air  which  is 
to  be  tested,  the  other  is  filled  with  pure  normal  air; 
into  each  25  cc.  of  the  reagent  is  poured,  securely  stop- 
pered and  shaken,  after  which  they  are  placed  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  The  fluid  in  the  flask  containing 
the  carbon  monoxide  will,  after  a  time,  have  become 
colorless  while  the  one  containing  normal  air  remains 
more  or  less  unchanged  red. 


TOOTH  W.i.SH  TABLETS.— Helbitropin  0.01  gm., 
saccharin  0.01  gm.,  salicylic  acid  0.1  gm.,  menthol  1  gm., 
sugar  of  milk,  5  gm.,  spirit  of  rose  sutficient;  make  into 
100  tablets;  these  may  be  colored  by  dissolving  in  the 
spirit  of  rose  cosine  (red^,  chlorophyl  (green),  or  indigo- 
carmine  (blue). 


DURING  THIS  CAMP.\lr.X 

the  chief  attraetion  is  the  Era  Prize  to  the 
advertiser  wlm  irets  the  ranst  replies  to  his 
advertiseinems  during  July  and  .\ugust. 
Vote  earlv  and  often.  Simply  answer  the 
advertisements  wliieh  refer  to  the  kind  of 
goods  you  want. 
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TUE  rnARMACEUTICAL  ERA. 


[July  •^■2,  1897. 


AMERICAS     PHARMACEUTICAL     ASSOCIATION. 


SECTION  OS  EDUCATION  AND  LEOISLATION. 

At  the  Inst  niiiiiial  iiuotini;  of  tlio  AiiU'ricnn  I'liarmn- 
couticiil  Assoiiatioii  (Montreal.  ISiR!).  after  the  prcsenta- 
tiou  ami  disciissioii  of  ibc  statistic  reports  aud  various 
papers  conceruiiiK  legislation,  the  Committee  of  the  Sec- 
tion on  Kducation  and  Legislation  was  ordered  to — 

"Coniniiinicate  with  the  various  pharmiuy  boards,  the 
legisl.itive  coniiiiittecs  of  pharuiacculical  associations  and 
phariiiaceulii  al  idlleges  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, reiiuesling  theiu  to  co-operate  in  the  drafting  of  a 
model  pharmac.v  law.  which  form  of  law  so  ilrafted  shall 
be  snlimiltrd  for  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  its  next  annu.il 
meeting." 

The  secretary  of  the  section  presented  a  comparative 
exhibit  of  the  pliarmncy  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  affords  excellent  synoptical  views  of  the  provis- 
ions of  all  such  laws  now  in  effect  (see  Keport  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  for  189t).  pp.  319-345.) 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  reference,  a  series 
of  interrogatories  have  been  formulated,  covering  all 
the  important  provisions  and  essential  details,  symmetri- 
cally arranged   in  the  order  presented  in   the  synopsis. 

Answers  to  man.v  of  these  must  be  more  or  less  tenta- 
tive, governed  by  local  conditions  and  sometimes  by 
statute  limitations.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  fair 
response  to  these  interrogatories  from  the  associations 
and  others  named  will  enable  the  committee  to  present 
to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  August 
next  a  draft  for  a  pharmacy  law,  which  vrill  more  nearl.v 
respond  to  the  present  changed  conditions  of  pharmacy 
in  the  various  States,  than  the  exceedingly  variable  and 
often  unsatisfactory  statutes  under  which  pharmacy  has 
been  governed  during  the  past  decade. 

Suggestloas  Relative  to  Aaswerlag  the  laterrogatorles. 

Do  not  answer  the  questions  until  the  entire  draft  has 
been  read  and  informally  discussed  as  to  the  most  im- 
portant features. 

Decide  upon  these  first:  Requirements  for  registration, 
poison  laws,  classification  provisions,  and  the  exemp- 
tions. 

Write  "Xo"  or  "Yes"  in  the  space  indicated  after  each 
query. 

If  in  doubt  or  deemed  inessential,  leave  blank. 

Keep  a  copy  of  the  result,  and  forward  at  once  the 
answers  to  the  Secretary,  .1.  H.  Beal.  Scio.  Ohio. 

We  believe  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
pharmacy   laws  should   operate — 

To  confine  the  compounding,  sale  or  dispensing  of 
drugs,  chemicals  and  lueiiicines  to  those  alone  who  have 
proved  their  qualifications  for  such  service — the  regis- 
tered pharruacists. 

That  in  order  to  be  a  registered  pharmacist  a  person 
should  be  thoroughly  competent:  have  served  some  years 
in  pharmacy,  and  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  sciences 
that  constitute  the  basis  of  pharmacal  knowledge. 

The  laws  of  the  present  time  come  far  short  of  ful- 
filling these  reasonable  and  just  requirements. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  loaded  down  with  all  kinds 
of  exemptions,  leaving  the  pharmacist  the  empty  honor 
of  the  title  and  the  priviU'ge  of  taxing  himself  to  protect 
the  public  against  incompetent  dispensing,  while  the  pat- 
ent medicine  man,  the  physician,  the  jobber,  tbe  general 
dealer,  aud  every  one  else  arc  the  real  medical  purveyors 
to  the  public. 

The  boards  are  required  to  devote  their  time,  energy 
and  the  funds  contributed  by  the  pharmacists  to  aid  the 
ambition  of  every  callow  youth  to  assume  the  honorable 
and  responsible  vocation  of  opening  a  pharmac.v.  often 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  some  non-pharmacist. 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  change  in 
this  respect.  In  connection  with  the  interrogatories  is 
presented  a  new  departure:  the  classification  of  drugs, 
cheiuicals  and  medicines,  and  upon  this  the  privileges 
nnd  exemptions  are  based  and  clearly  defined.     The  clas- 


sification is  not  complete,  the  lists  are  are  tentative,  but 
they  are  sufiicieut  to  indicate  the  plan  aud  scope  of  the 
proposed  draft.  The  proposition,  while  a  new  depart- 
ure, is  simply  an  extension  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  all 
legislation  governing  the  sale,  etc.,  of  drugs,  etc.,  in 
Knglish  speaking  governments — the  poison  restrictions. 
But  the  ditheulty  heretofore  has  bi-en  to  define  a  "poi- 
son." Let  us  make  tin  attempt  to  define  what  substances 
should  be  regarded  as  poisons.  If  the  pharmacist  be 
given  the  exclusive  control  of  the  poisons,  and  the  priv- 
ilege to  define  what  shall  constitute  a  poison,  or  med- 
icine coming  under  the  restriction  of  poison  laws,  other 
medicinal  substances  may  well  be  left  to  themselves. 

If  you  favor  the  project,  have  your  association,  board 
and  schools  or  colleges  interest  themselves  in  this  move- 
ment aud  aid  this  section  all  you  possibly  can. 

C.  S.  N.  HALLBEUU,  Chairman. 

3.J8  Dearbon  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
JAMKS  H.  BEAL. 

Secretary,  Scio,  Ohio. 
E.  H.  BARTLEY, 
21  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
H.  M.  WHELPLEY, 
2342  Albion  Place.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
GEORGE  W.  VOSS, 
Cor.  Woodland  Ave.  and  Forest  St.,CleTeland,  O. 


INTBRROOATORIES  FOR  THE    BASIS    FOR   A  DRAFT  FOR  A 
PHARMACY  LAW. 


Please  Read  Through  Entire  Before  Commenting. 


Territorial. 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  law  uniform  for  the  entire  State 
with  exemptions  for  domestic  remedies? 

2.  C)r.  shall  its  .ipplication  be  limited  to  towns  of  a 
certain   population  (l.tMKMV 

3.  tir.   shall  its  ai>plication  1k>  modified   in   its  applica- 
tion to  towns  of  graded  population,  say  500,  1,000,  5.000,. 
lO.O(M).  .">0,000,   and  above/ 

4.  Do  you  favor  separate  laws  for  populous  cities  or 
counties  (as  in  New  Yorki? 

The  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

Appointments: 

How  should  the  pharmacy  boards  be  constituted? 

r>.  By  appoiutuient  simply  of  State  officers? 

If  so.  by  what  ofiicer? 

tS.  Appointment  by  Governor  (or  equivalent  officer), 
upon  nomination  by  State  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
with  confirmation  of  Senate  (or  similar  body? 

7.  Or  according  to  the  following  or  some  similar  plan? 
Plan  of  Great  Britain;  Ontario,  Canada;  and  Illinois, 

as  in  force  in  Illinois  since  1889: 

The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  one  member 
for  each  Congressional  district  in  the  State  (22).  and 
three  memliers  at  large  (total  2.5).  each  appointed  an- 
nuall.v  iiy  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  nominate  one  pharmacist  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  and  thrt-e  at  large  (2.j).  These  names 
are  sent  to  every  registered  pharmacist  in  the  State, 
along  witu  the  renewal  certificate,  the  first  of  each  year, 
with  the  request  that  the  vote  for  five  (.5)  names.  The 
result  of  the  vote  is  announced  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  of  the 
five  having  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  the 
members  in  attendance  may  by  vote  select  three,  whose 
names  are  then  presented  to  the  Governor  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  he  appoint  one  of  these  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
of  one  member  of  the  board,  December  31  following. 
Jlembership: 

8.  What  number  of  members  do  you  favor  for  tiio 
boa  nl  V 

9.  How  many  years  of  experience  should  a  candidate 
for  membership  have? 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  lesser  number  of  years'  experience 
for  some  tif  the  newer  States? 

11.  Shoulil  the  law  require  that  the  members,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  be  graduates  in  pharmacy? 

Meetings: 

12.  Should  the  law  prescribe  the  numlier  of  meetings 
per  year  of  the  board? 

13.  If  so,  how  many? 

14.  Or,  should  it  simply  prescribe  a  minimum  of  meet- 
ings? 

Salaries: 

15.  Should  you  favor  a  regular  yearly  salary?  if  so, 
how  much? 


The  Pharmaceutical  Era 
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The  Complete  Prospectus,  in  pamphlet  form,  of 
the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  is  NOW  READY,  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  applicant. 

It  is  important  that  all  students  who  desire  to 
take  this  course  should  file  their  applications  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  this  way  they  will  secure  the  bene- 
fit of  the  preliminary  announcements  and  explana- 
tory matter  which  will  de  published  in  the  ERA 
through  August.  They  will  thus  be  prepared  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  regular  lectures,  which  begin 
with  the  first  issue  in  September. 

All,  especially  those  who  have  already  filed  their 
applications  and  joined  the  classes,  who  desire  special 
information  on  any  feature  of  the  work  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  inquiries  promptly,  as  we  wish,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  have  these  preliminary  ques- 
tions answered  before  beginning  work  on  the  regu- 
lar lectures. 

Matriculation  Blank  will  be  found  in  the  Blue  In- 
sert, opposite  page  144,  in  this  issue. 

Address,  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  ERA, 

P.  O.  Box  1483,  New  York. 


The  Dow  Tax  Phase  0/  the  Liquor  Question. 

The  Dow  tax  is  ninking  trouble  for  some  druggists, 
both  retailers  and  wholesalers,  in  Ohio.  This  la«.  Some 
¥350  or  so,  is  placed  on  every  druggist  or  other  person 
who  s<'lls  liquor  for  other  than  sacramoutal,  meilicinal, 
nio<:hanical  or  pharmaceutical  purposes.  It  is  a  great 
teiaptatiou  to  druggists  who  want  to  sell  for  beverage 
use  to  evade  the  tax,  and  there  is  claimed  to  be  consid- 
erable violation  of  its  provisions.  Without  payment  of 
the  tax  liquors  can  be  sold  only  on  proscriptions,  and 
here  is  where  the  honest,  honorable  druggist  suffers.  He 
must  occasionally  violate,  not  the  spirit,  but  the  letter  of, 
the  law,  in  emergency  cases  and  the  like;  the  sum  total 
of  all  such  sales  is  very,  very  far  below  the  amount  of 
tax,  but  he  must  suffer  if  he  doesn't  pay  it.  It  is  this 
class  of  druggists  for  whom  sympathy  is  expressed,  not 
only  those  in  Ohio,  but  those  of  all  States  where  similar 
tax  impositions  obtain. 

In  one  Ohio  village  the  authorities  lodged  complaints 
with  the  county  treasurer  that  the  Dow  law  was  l>o:ng 
violated  and  accordingly  secret  agents  were  sent  out  to 
investigate.  They  secured  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
sale  of  beer  at  two  places,  and  accordingl.v  demands 
were  made  for  the  payment  of  the  Dow  tax  and  penalty, 
amounting  in  each  case  to  .?420.  When  payment  was 
refused  the  treasurer's  agents  proceeded  to  close  up  the 
stores  and  prepared  to  sell  the  stock  and  fixtures  as  the 
law  directs. 

This  .-iction  brought  the  proprietors  into  court.  One 
of  the  druggists  several  mouths  ago  took  out  a  govern- 
luent  license  and  opened  a  drug  store.  He  placed  a  small 
stock  of  drugs  in  the  front  part  of  the  room  and  at  the 
rear  had  tables  and  chairs.  He  claims  that  all  sales 
were  made  by  prescription.  The  special  agents  claim 
that  these  prescriptions  were  continuous  and  the  major- 
ity of  them  for  large  qiiautities,  as  high  as  six  dozen 
bottles  of  beer  being  included  in  one  prescription.  The 
proprietor  relies  upon  a  favorable  interpretation  of  the 
prescription  clause  of  the  Dow  law.  In  the  other  case 
the  facts  are  said  to  be  about  the  same.  Both  proprie- 
tors have  brought  suits  to  enjoin  the  county  treasurer 
from  selling  out  the  stock  and  fixtures. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  how  a  high  tax  unjustly  im- 
poses upon  the  honorable  and  places  a  strong  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  the  unscrupulous,  both  results  to  be 
deplored. 

But  another  phase  of  the  question  is  of  interest.  Previ- 
ous to  this  year  the  wholesale  druggists  have  paid  the 
Dow  tax.  Now,  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  they  refuse  to 
do  so.  The  attorney  general  has  authoritatively  declared 
that  if  they  keep  within  the  l.'iw  the  tax  need  not  be 
paid,  but  that  if  a  wholesale  druggist  sold  liquors  to 
one  hundred  persons,  and  one  out  of  that  hundred  sold 
the  liquor  as  a  beverage,  the  wholesale  druggist  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  Dow  tax. 

So  there  you  are.  The  wholesaler  must  know  and  be 
able  to  prove  absolutely  that  all  of  his  customers  are  of 
the  right  stamp,  not  one  reprobate  among  them.  It  would 
seem  almost  necessary  for  their  own  protection  that 
wholesalers  require  a  bond  from  each  patron,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  The  matter  presents  many  interesting 
and  perplexing  aspects.- 
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An  Alcoholic  Change  of  Heart. 

Wo  liavo  iiliseiviil  wiili  iiiiioh  satisfactiun  an  appareut, 
tlioufe'li  slijrlit,  i-liaiige  of  heart  in  our  esteeiiicil  cmiteui- 
porary.  the  Western  Drugsist.  of  Chicago,  with  reier- 
eiK-e  to  the  Tax  Kree  Alcohol  Questiou.  In  its  last  issue 
it  says   : 

"It  IS  true  that  alcohol  used  in  legitimate  man- 
ufactures should  he  exempt  from  special  taxation, 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  this  could  be  tlone 
under  regulations  which   would  protect  the  reve- 
nue against   fraud  and   guarantee  the  exemption 
to  large  and  small  manufacturers  alike.     This  the 
treasury  dei>artmeut  has  declared  cannot  be  done, 
excepting,  perhaps,  through  the  device  of  nnahy- 
lation.    •    •     »    *    »    Xearly    all    the    agitation 
thuj  far  for  tax  exemption  has  come  from  a  class 
of  niedicine   manufacturers    who  demand,   not   a 
practii-al  measure  of  relief   for  "an  immense  Kst 
of  manufacturers,"  as  in  (Jermauy.  but   a   n)e.is- 
ure  which  will  include  their  particular  manufac- 
tures  in   the  list — a   thing  which   is  done   neither 
in    (Jermany    nor    anywhere    else,    and    a    thing 
which   cannot    be   done   here   until   all   alcohol   is 
made     free.     *     *     »     *     •     There     is.     however, 
much  force  in  the  contention  of  the  grain-alcohol 
men  that  the  present  tax  of  .<!1.10  ikt  proof  gal- 
lon on  their  product  is  too  high.     There  is  no  rea- 
son or  justice  in   taxing  any   product  to  a   point 
where  the  tax  will  defeat  its  avowed  object,  viz.. 
the  production  of  revenue.     The  present  tax  is  a 
lieav.v  burden  on  alcohol  producers,  fm  (lU  U<iili- 
matc  iitduntrics  wliirh  iiri  ulilhiiil  to  iiac  it  (italics 
ours. — Ed.  Era  I.  and  also  on  the  revenue  interests 
of  the  country.     If  it  be  said  that  no  tax  is  too 
high  .so  long  a.s  it  contributes  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  sufficient  r  - 
ply  is  that  the  regulation  or  prohibition  of  the  liq- 
uor traffic  is  a  function  of  the  respective  States, 
and  not  of  the  Federal  Congress." 
All  this  ,ind  some  more  is  said  in  the  course  of  some 
comments  on  the  recent  attempt  to  place  a  tax  on  methyl 
alcohol,  which  our  contemporary  opposes.     Its  backdown 
on  tax  free   alcohol   is  not  altogether  complete,  this  is 
hardly  to  he  expected  from  so  bitter  a  former  opponent, 
but  it  is  evidently  trying  to  come  into  the  light  with  as 
little  loss  of  dignity  as  possible.     It  cannot  resist  a  repe- 
tition of  the  statement,  so  often  proved  untrue,  that  n^. 
one  wants  free  alcohol  except  patent  me<liciue  manufac- 
turers,  but  this   assertion   is  not  so  strongl.v  voiced   as 
heretofore.     We  believe  our  friend  is  gradually  coming 
to  see  the  error  of  its  ways,  or  at  least  recognizes  the 
inconsistency   of  free   wood   alcohol   and  taxed  grain  al- 
cohol. It  cannot  advocate  the  former  on  the  ground  that 
the  druggist  needs  the  cheap  solvent  without  admitting 
the  same  with  reference  to  grain  alcohol:  and  when  it  as- 
serts that  the  control  of  the  beverage  question  must  be 
left  to  the  States  severally  for  settlement  it  knocks  away 
the  last  plank  of  argument  from  its  platform  of  support. 
Grain   alcohol   is  immeasurably  superior  in  all  respects 
and  for  all  purposes  to  wood  alcohol.     Nearly  all  indus- 
tries would  use  it  if  they  conld. 


Nefv  York  vs.  Buffalo. 

The  Hon.  Patrick  Gleasou.  Mayor  of  Long  Island  C:ty, 
and  a  self-constituted  candidate  for  the  mayoralt.T  of 
Greater  Xew  I'ork,  recently  paraded  the  streets  of  his 
odoriferous  little  bailiwick  with  a  transpai-cicy  reading — 


Xew  York  for  Xew  Yorkers! 
Xo  Buffaloes  X'eed  Apply! 


Some  of  the  druggists  from  the  State  at  large  are  said 
to  have  gotten  the  idea  into  their  heads  that  a  similar 
sentiment  was  to  rule  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation at  Manhattan  Beach  two  weeks  ago.  At  any 
rate  the  "Buffaloes"  were  thee  in  goodly  numbers  and 
they  stampeded  ihe  conventii)n  resistlessly.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
President  Smither's  announcement  that  if  a  sufficiently 


l.'irge  number  of  his  fellow  pharmacists  wished  him  to 
siTve  again  he  would  I'oiisent  to  take  the  oUice  of  presi- 
deiii.  This  iioininatiuu  was  promptly  seconded  and  made 
unanimous  on  the  motion  of  the  Kings  County  druggists 
who  refused  to  put  up  any  candidate  in  opposition.  T.'ie 
election  was  as  il  ought  to  have  been,  liiirmonious  and 
uiianiincjus.  and  it  ought  to  have  convinced  anybody  of 
a  doubting  frame  of  mind  that  the  suspected  combination 
of  local  druggists  to  control  the  convention  was  purely 
a  ligment  of  somebody's  imagination,  but  it  didn't. 

The  iiiatter  of  the  offices  being  disposed  of.  Kings 
County  had  next  to  be  arraigned  as  a  culprit  for  at- 
lempling  to  consolidate  all  the  boards  of  pharmacy  in 
the  .State  without  authority  from  the  State  association, 
and  without  consulting  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
association.  This  matter  came  up  at  a  time  when  most 
of  the  members  of  the  local  board  were  absent,  and  some 
sharp  words  were  indulged  in  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten. 

It  was  a  glorious  victory  for  Buffalo,  but  it  may  post- 
pone the  consolidation  of  the  pharmacy  boards  for  many 
years.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  law  affecting  Great.T 
Xew  York  can  be  passed  in  the  face  of  a  solid  opposition 
from  (ireater  Xew  York,  but  the  temporary  triumph  of 
the  Erie  delegation  has  stirred  up  the  Kings  County 
druggists,  and  they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get 
even.  Their  opportunity  will  come  when  Erie  goes  to 
Albany  with  its  proposed  new  phanuac.v  law.  Xew  York 
and  Brooklyn  druggists  will  unite  in  defense  of  their  re- 
spective colleges  of  pharmac.v,  both  of  which  receive  in- 
comes under  the  Greater  Xew  Y'ork  charter  amendment 
which  will  then  be  in  force.  Erie's  proposed  law  will 
cut  off  those  incomes.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  recent  wrangle  between  Xew  Y'ork  and  Brooklyn  to 
gain  the  support  of  Brooklyn  for  one  State  board,  Buf- 
falo has  healed  their  differences  and  united  them  in  op- 
position to  her  own  pet  scheme.  Thus  the  api>earance  of 
the  State  association  when  it  petitions  the  State  legisla- 
ture for  one  board  will  be  like  that  of  the  man  who  ha  1 
bitten  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face. 

Xevertheless  the  Buffalo  druggists  are  right  in  favoring 
one  law  and  one  board,  and  in  objecting  to  a  tax  upon  all 
the  retailers  of  a  locality  for  the  benefit  of  any  private 
technical  school. 


Trade-Mark  and  Patent  Protection  to  Foreign-Made 
Remedies. 

Straws  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  very  strong  breeze  is  coming  from  the 
liharmaceutical  fraternity  if  the  number  of  straws  is 
any  criterion.  This  breeze  of  sentiment  is  with  reference 
to  the  trade  mark  and  patent  protection  afforded  by  our 
government  to  the  many  synthetic  remedies  of  foreign, 
principally  German,  production.  The  drug  trade  has  be- 
come very  restive  under  the  impositions  it  is  suffering 
in  this  regard,  and  is  beginning  to  speak  its  mind  in  no 
uncertain  manner.  Druggists  have  been  punished,  or 
threatened  with  punishment,  for  acts  which  are  inherent- 
ly, morally  right,  but  legally  wrong,  made  thus  legally 
wrong  by  the  ridiculous  and  preposterous  rulings  of  the 
United  States  departments  of  patents  and  customs.  Xo 
fault  can.  or  is.  logically  found  with  the  owners  of  the 
L".  S.  patents  and  the  sales  agents  of  these  protected  rem- 
edies, for  it  is  their  privilege  to  profit  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent from  the  rulings  of  the  government,  but  fault  is 
found  with  the  condition  which  makes  the  abuse  pos- 
sible. Articles  denied  protection  in  the  country  of  their 
production  are  given  all  they  ask  for  here,  to  an  extent 
way  beyond  the  intent  of  the  principles  of  patent  and 
trade-mark  law.  We  are  allowed  to  import  Ipaying  duty 
thereon!  all  the  stuff  we  wish,  the  government  pockets 
the  money,  but  we  immediately  become  criminals  if  we 
use  or  dispose  of  it  in  any  way  whatsoever.  The  posi- 
tion is  farcical  and  ridiculously  inconsistent,  but  at  the 
same  time  important  and  .serious.  Druggists,  generally. 
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are  oiulcavoriiif;  to  bi-ins  about  a  i-oncction  of  tliis  aii- 
oiualy,  by  lueaus  of  resolutions  iu  their  local  and  State 
assoeiations  which  shall  crystallize  or  combine  into  peti- 
tions to  the  Congress  of  lawmakers  at  Washington  to 
correct  the  evil.  The  substance  of  all  these  resolutions 
and  petitions  is  that  Congress  shall  so  amend  the  patent 
and  copyright  laws  that  foreign  manufacturers  may  be 
accorded  no  greater  advantages  in  this  country  than  they 
are  allowed  iu  their  own.  The  president  of  the  New 
York  State  I'harmaceutical  Association,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  body  a  few  days  ago,  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  take  steps  to  ascertain,  upon  re- 
liable information,  whether  these  articles  can  legally  he 
imported,  duly  paid,  and  sold  under  their  descriptive 
chemical  names.  If  they  can  be  so  imported  anil  sold 
at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  if  in  cer- 
tain instances  their  chemical  names  are  so  unwieldly  as 
to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  their  general  use  in  prescrib- 
ing, then  let  the  N.  Y.  S.  1*.  A.  adopt  short,  euphonious, 
appropriate,  but  nou-copyrighted  names  for  such  prepa- 
rations, and  otficially  appeal  to  the  medical  practitioners 
of  the  State  to  save  their  patients'  money,  by  prescrib- 
ing such  preparations  under  the  names  so  adopted,  in- 
stead of  the  copyrighted  ones.  We  believe  this  cmnmit- 
tee  will  find  that  this  proposition  cannot  be  carried  out. 
but  it  is  one  of  the  straws,  and  a  significaut  one.  showing 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  zephyr.  .Similar  straws 
come  from  nearly  every  State  association,  the  Americau 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  devoting  attention  to  this 
question  as  a  crying  one  needing  speedy  solution,  and, 
all  in  all.  the  weather  indications  registered  on  the  trade 
barometer  are  prophetic  of  a  healthy  and  inspiriting 
change.     It  cannot  come  too  soon. 


A  Wilkesbarre.  Pa.,  drug  clerk  is  made  defendant  iu 
ft  $15,000  damage  suit,  which,  if  all  allegaticjiis  are  based 
on  fact,  presents  rather  more  than  the  usual  features  of 
carelessness  and  iueompeteuce.  Trial  of  the  case  will 
show  whether  the  clerk  was  at  fault,  but  the  claims  are 
these:  that  he  received  a  prescription  for  an  affection  of 
the  eyes,  and  tliat  he  dispensed  a  wrong  combination.  The 
patient,  or  rather  patients,  for  there  were  two.  used 
the  mixture,  whereby  one  was  made  totally  blind  aud  the 
other  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  vision  of  the 
other  because  almost  totally  impaired.  This  is  a  very 
bald  statement  of  the  case,  aud  we  are  incline<l  to  think 
that  the  medical  testimony  upon  trial  will  put  a  different 
complexion  on  the  affair.  Possibly,  let  us  hope,  the  clerk 
will  not  be  found  in  fault,  though  it  is  alleged  that  he 
discovered  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  went  to  the  pa- 
tients' house  and  exchanged  the  right  for  the  wrong,  but 
not  until  after  the  latter  had  been  used  with  the  results 
stated.  If  this  last  allegation  can  be  sustained,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  clerk  but  to  take  his  medicine  with  what 
resignation  he  can  muster. 


.V  citizen  of  a  Maine  city  threatens  to  sue  for  damages 
a  proprietary  medicine  concern,  alleging  that  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  took  a  single 
dose  of  defendant's  medicine  and  expired  shortly  after 
in  extreme  agony.  The  allegation  is  not  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  patent  medicines,  but  a  little  investigation 
discloses  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based  are  some- 
what unusual.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  medicine  killed 
the  woman,  but  that  death  was  dtie  to  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ground  glass  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
bottle.  Thus,  it  is  a  simple  case  of  carelessness,  and  a 
simple  suit  for  damages,  uot  a  thrilling  accusation  of 
poison,   death-dealing  patent  medicine. 


It  is  with  mixed  and  disquieting  emotions  that  we  read 
a  story  from  St.  Louis  relating  that  an  inhabitant  of 
that  progressive  city  has  invented  X-ray  spectacles. 
What  is  to  become  of  us  if  this  story  is  true.  Must  our 
apparel  be  metal-lined,  must  we — but,  stop!  let  ns  not 
wander  too  tar  into  the  maze  of  speculation  until  we  find 
out  if  the  tale  is  true  or  apochryphal. 


©ottesjJDudence. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  communications  from  our  '**<'" 
ers  on  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  brielly  as  possible.  Each  article  must 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not  be  published  It 
MO  requested. 

Some  Interesting  Correspondence. 

Louisville,    K.V.,  .Inne    1,   1897, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Newles,  Secretary  Missouri  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 
Dear  Sir: — The  proprietary  section  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A., 

ri'cognizing  the  unfortunate  comlition  that  exists  in  the 
retail  drug  business  of  the  country  (due  largely  to  the 
forced  evil  of  selling  goods  at  ccjst)  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  fact  that  this  ciMidition  reacts  in  a  meas- 
ure against  the  interest  of  the  nninufacturer  by  causing 
in  some  instances  druggists  to  unfairly  substilute  when 
popular  staple  remedies  are  calle<i  for.  therefore  our 
association,  believing  th:it  a  better  understan<ling  and 
co-operation  should  exist  Ix'tween  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer,  appointed  .-it  their  last  meeting  in  Philadel- 
jihia  a  committee  known  as  the  comiuitti'e  on  fraternal 
relations,  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  will  be  to  confer 
and  co-operate  with  a  like  committee  from  your  honor- 
able body  and  kindred  associations,  as  we  lielieve  by- 
working  together  with  one  object  and  one  end  before  us. 
many  differences  can  be  ailjusted  and  great  good  can  be 
accomplished.  Sincerely  trusting  th;it  your  honorable- 
bod.v  will  give  this  question  your  earnest  and  favorable 
consideration,  with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
meeting,  I  am,  fraternally  yours, 

GEORGE  A.  NEWMAN, 
For  the  Committee. 

Committee. 
■      Samuel  W.  Bowue  (Scott  &  Bowne),  New  York,  N.  Y.. 

G.  W.  Bower  (.1.  C.  Ayer  Co.t,  Lowell,  Mass. 

R.  V.  Pierce.  M.  D.  (World's  Dispensary  Medical  As- 
sociation). Buffalo. 

Albert  E.  Richardson  (Wells  &  Richardson  Co.),  Bur- 
lington. Vt. 

Horace  M.  Sharp  (Dr.  D.  .Tayne  &  Son).  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

C.  A.  Battle  (Battle  &  Co..  Chemists  Corporation),  St. 
Ixiuis,   Mo. 


St.  Louis,  July  21.  1897. 
Mr.  (Jeorge  A.  Newman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dear  Sir: — Y'our  letter  bearing  date  of  .Tune  1st.  in- 
tended for  the  Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Association,  was 
by  mistake  addressed  to  W.  H.  Newles,  and  did  not  reach 
Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  the  secretary,  until  some  time  after 
the  lueeting.  I  regret  that  it  was  not  received  in  time 
to  present  to  the  association,  as  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
interesting  to  have  discussed  the  fraternal  relations  that 
exist,  or  should  exist,  between  the  proprietar.y  section 
of  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  and  the  retail  pharmacist. 

It  is  generall.v  believed  that  this  section  seeking  fra- 
ternal relations  with  the  retailers  have  been  and  are  still 
spending  money  with  the  daily  press  to  convert  the  dear 
patent  nostrum  consuiuer  to  the  belief  that  the  average 
Ijharmacist  is  indeed  but  little  removed  from  the  place 
occupied  by  common  thieves,  and  indeed,  in  this  letter 
that  seeks  fraternal  relations,  it  comes  froiu  force  of 
habit,  the  retailer  must  he  reminded  that  he  is  dealing 
unfairly  with  this  proprietary  section,  and  is  substituting. 

There  are  none  of  the  much  advertised  proprietaries 
that  are  not  sold  by  all  the  large  department  stores  in 
the  countr.v. 

All  the  large  scalping  drug  stores  get  more  advantage- 
ous rates  than  the  average  phariuacist  can  secure.  Why, 
sir.  it  has  been  only  a  few  weeks  since  our  city  was  can- 
vassed with  advertising  matter  in  which  the  curative 
pro[)erties  of  one  of  the  products  of  a  ]n-oniiiient  member 
of  this  proprietary  section  told  the  consinniug  public  that 
their  goods  could  be  had  at  the  drug  store  at  3.o  cents. 
The  retailer  pays  $4  per  dozen. 

This  is  fraternity  with  a  vengeance. 

I  believe  that  the  average  retail  druggist  has  carried 
the  olive  branch  just  as  far  and  as  long  as  he  wants  to, 
and  many  of  them  are  preparing  a  knife  for  their  sleeve. 

The  present  methods  of  this  proprietary  section  will 
never  succeed  in  restoring  fraternal  relations. 

The  Missouri  Association  will  meet  at  Meremac  High- 
lands on  .Tune  7.  8.  9  and  10.  1898.  and  we  hope  if  you 
wish  to  offer  anything  fraternal  you  will  kindly  leave 
out  any  reference  to  unfair  treatiuent  acconleil  this  he- 
loved  proprietary  section,  and  quit  talking  about  substi- 
tution until  you  offer  us  some  means  by  which  we  can 
obtain  more  than  3.5  cents  for  a  .$4  article. 

We  never  substitute,  but  we  never  sell  anything  for 
3.T  cents  that  costs  us  .33  1-3  cents,  when  we  can  help  it. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  myself  the  present  condition 
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of  trnilc,  and  uo  one  will  be  found  more  ready  than  my- 
self to  do  honest  battle  for  the  much  abused  retail  drug- 
It  is  11. iw  a  question  not  of  reaction  against  the  pro- 
prietor, not  of  friendship,  not  of  suljstitution,  but  of  ex- 
istcni'o;  iind  al)iisive  words  ami  invidious  comparisons  in 
the  dailv  press,  by  this  section  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  will 
not  tend  to  make  matters  liclter  for  the  ••Jcction. 

Be  assured  of  our  entire  williiiKness  to  fraternize  with 
you  oiilv  when  yon  have  abandoned  your  iircsent  methods 
'.of  dealinc  witli  the  retail  phanmifist.     lours  for  peace, 
THOMAS  LAYTON,  Pres't.   M.  I'.  A. 


DELICACY  OP  VARIOUS  REACTIONS  FOR  METALS.  • 
By  DR.  B.  NEUMANN. 
The  following   table,   in   its  rearranged  and   iniprove<l 
form,  is   the  result  of  the  author's  personal  experience 
and  comparison  with  well-known  authorities: 

Metal.  Ucagput  Sensitiveness 

Arsenic Hydrogen  Sulphide   1.3,600,000 

.(as  arsenous  acld)Soilium  Sulphite  and  Stannous         ,  „.  nno 

Chloride    ■■••         1.20,000 

Sodium    Thiosulphate   and   Hy- 

drochloric   Acid    1:1*00 

Lime  Water   JuMn 

Cuprle  Sulphate   i  .om  mn 

Argentrlc   Nitrate    ^-^J^n'SPin 

Electrolysis   i^'V        i  iU  mn 

Electrolysis  (with  Fe  and  Cu)..       1-133.000 
Mar.sh's  Test  (Mohr)   .........        l^fO.*) 

Marsh's  Test   iDevergle,   Otto).       V,l    'm  n 

Betteudorfs   Test    ^■^■"V^.ion 

Floitmann's   i  .i  t^n  non 

Gutzeifs    ■'I'S^noon 

Eeinsch's  ^-^^^^ 

Fresenius-Babo    ,  J^  nno 

Zwenger's 1;50.000 

A°"'— >• li^  \^sr!. ::::::::::::::     i;io:ooo. 

Hydrogen  Sulphide  (Rideal)....  1:«.000 

Hydrogen  Sulphide  (Neumann).  1:100.0  n 

Lime  Water   r.w 

Potassium  Carbonate   ,  -n^"n   , 

Fl.-ctrolvsis   I:l,o00.000 

I.^h.rtn.lvsis  (bv  Fe  and  Pt)....  l;83.pun 

Bismuth         Pi.tassUim   Iodide   (Stone) J-J-^SIJ'*,!?. 

"'^'"'"                    Potassium  Iodide  (Field) l^l'''^^'^?,'^ 

Hydrogen  Dioxide    1:190,000 

Tartaric     Acid     and     Stannous  „,„„„„ 

Chloride   in  K  O  H  Solution. ..  1:210,000 
Potassium        Cinchonylhydroio- 

f]j,lp         1:1,000.000 

Cadmium Sodium   Sulphide ^vinnoo 

Pota.ssium   Ferrocyanide    li„',™< 

Sodium  Hydrate   n'Sn'o  n 

Sodium    Carbonate    . .,. rcnnnn 

r;ov,ait             Potassium   Ferrocyanide    l:bU,oou 

' '                 I'otassium  Cyanide  and  Ammo-  _ 

nic   Sulphide    ^-J^innn 

Sodium  b'ulphocyanate   ,„;,-' 

Potassium    Xanthogenate   ,V„nn     !! 

Ammonia   1-Vin'noo 

Sodium  Hydrate   1:10,000 

Copper Potassium   Ferrocyanide   (Wag-  ^.^qq_(^ 

Potassium'  Ferrocyanide  •  •  ■  ■  •  I  l^f  2?S',i22 
(Cooper).  1  l:ll,7o0,000 
Potassium   Ferrocyanide    (Neu- 

xuannl    I:2a0,000 

Ammonia    (Wagner)    }-??'JS2 

Ammonia   (Neumann)    ,\-SX'SJnn 

Ammonia   (Will)    ,  Vi^'^S 

Ammonia    (Cooper)    1:1,000,000 

Potassium  Xanthogenate    (Wag-  ,„„„„„„ 

ji^i.)    1:900,(X)0 

Potassium    Xanthogenate ,,„„„„.. 

(Schwarz).  1^.000.000 

Hydrogen   Sulphide   (Cooper).,  i ;4',i5o',0(X) 

Hydrogen   Sulphide   (Neumann).  1:500,000 

Potassium  Arseuite   1:10,000 

Sodium    Sulphide    1:700.000 

Sodium    Hydrate    1 :30,000 

Potassium  Carbonate    1 :14, OUU 

Hvdrobromic    Acid    (Neumann).  1:10.ik10 

Hydrobromie  Acid   (Sabatier).. .  1:10,000,000 
Hydrobromic   Acid     (Endemann 

and   Prochazka)    1:100,000 

Sodium    Sulphite   and   Pyrogal- 

lol    ;...  1:3,000,000 

Electrolysis    (with    Iron) 1:1.5.000 

Electrolysis  (with  Pt  and  Zn)..  1:4000 

Electrolysis  (with  Pt  and  Br)..  1:1,000,000 
Guaiac     Tincture     and     Alkali 

Chloride    1:10,000 

Guaiac   Tincture+HCN 1:500,000 

Guaiac    Tincture   Alcohol-hHCN.  1:10.000.000 

Ferric  0.^ide Potassium    Ferrocyanide    1:500.000 

Potassium    Sulphocyanate    1:1,600.000 

Ammonia    1:800,000 

Ammonia       and       Thioglycolic 

Acid    1:200.000 

•Pharm.  Ztg..  XI.II..  p.  123.     (Drug  Topics.) 


Metal.  Reagent.  Sensitiveness. 

FerrlcO.\lde Extract   Logwood    1:15,01X1,000 

Tannic   Ai-hl    1  :;)00,000 

Sallcvlli-    Add    (Smith) 1  ::!2,00U 

Salli-ylli-  Acid  (Alm6n) 1:11KI.0IKJ 

Amm.iiiliim  Sulphide   1;;;ihi(i 

Sodium    Sulphide    l:7iiii, i 

Ferrous  Oxide.  ..I'otassiiiin    Ferrocyanide    l:44o.iiiiu 

Ammonia    l:,50o.oii(j 

Oxalic    Add    1:.-.0(H) 

Sulphuric  and  Nitric  Acids l:;foo.o<Xi 

Tannic  Add    1:440,000 

Sodium    Sulphide    1:700,000 

Gold HCl+Stannous   ("hlorlde    1:100,000,000 

Aqueous    Hydrogen    Phosphide.  1:10,000 

Potassium  Sulphocyanate    1:10,(XI0 

Stannous     Chloride     (on     Gold 

Bromide) 1:1,433,000 

Iridium Concentrated   HjSO.-i-KOH. .    ..     1:1,000,000 

Concentrated  H-SOi-fKOH,  and 

Ammon    Nitrate    1:1.000,000 

Lead Hvdrogcn      Sulphide      (Pappen- 

iielmi 1:100,000 

'       Potassium  Bichromate   

I     1-1  (i(\  000  000 
Hydrogen   Sulphide   (Cooper)}    iligoloOOioOO 

Potassium  Bichromate  (Cooper)  1:4.000,0<X) 

Potassium  Bichromate  (Harvey)  1:3,500,000 

Sulphuric    Acid    1:40,000 

Sodium    Sulphate    1:5000 

I'otassium   Carbonate    1:20,000 

Potassium   Ferrocyanide    1:18,000 

Potassium  Iodide  (Jeannel) 1:40,000 

Potassium  Iodide  (Neumann)...  1:10,000 

Electrolysis   1:50.000 

Cochineal  Solution   1:400,000 

Electrolysis+Cl+HI  or  Hj  S....  1:150,000 

Magnesium Ammonia    1:6000 

Ammonia   and    HjPO, 1:200,000 

Manganese Silver  Nitrate  and  Caustic  Soda 

Solution    1:200,000 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide    1:25,000 

Ammonia   1:100,000 

Sodium    Sulphide    1:500.000 

Mercuric  Oxide.  .Potassium  Iodide   1:8000 

Hvdrogen   Sulphide   (Schneider)  1:200,000 

Hvdrogen   Sulphide  (Vignon)...  1:240.000 

Stannous  Chloride  (Overbeck)..  1:40,000 

Stannous   Chloride   (Schneider).  1:50,000 

Electrolysis    1:48,000 

Electrolysis   and   Cl-l-KI {  liljj^iooo 

Tincture  Guaiac   i  :'3o!o00 

Lime  Water   1:4000 

Potassium    Ferrocvanide    1:1500 

Alkaline  Solutions    1:6000 

Mercurous  Oxide. Sodium  Chloride   1:80,000 

Alkaline  Solutions    1:80.000 

Potassium   Carbonate    1:7000 

.Nickel Potassium   Xanthogenate   1:100,000 

Bromine+KOH   1:1,000,000 

Potassium    Ferrocyanide    1:100,000 

Ammonia    1:10,000 

Sodium    Sulphide    1:1,000,000 

Sodium    Hydrate    1:10,000 

Potassium Sodium  Nitrite.  Cobalt  Chloride 

and  Acetic  Acid   1 :1000 

Platiuic   Chloride    1:205 

Tartaric  Acid    1:220 

Silver Potassium  Iodide   1:4000 

Potassium    Chromate    1:10,000 

Potassium    Arsenate    1:10,000 

Hvdrogen   Sulphide    1 :35,000 

Sodium  Chloride   1:24,000 

Potassium   Xanthogenate    1:40,000 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide   1:3300 

Electrolvsis,   Chlorine  and   Py- 

rogallol    1:200,000 

Tin Bi-ucine   1:20,000 

Zinc Potassium  Ferrocyanide   

(Mylius).  1:1,000,000 

Potassi  am  Ferrocyanide  (Jordis)  1:3,000,000 

Ammonia    1 :6000 

Ammonium   Carbonate    1:8000 

Ammonium  Sulphide  (Aarlandt)  1:2860 

Ammonium  Sulphide  (Cooper)..  1:2,500,000 

Ammonium  Sulphide  (Jordis)...  1:50,000 

Ammonium    Sulphide    

(Neumann).  1:100.000 


A  NEW  APPLICATION.— S.  S.  Teacher— I  read  in 
the  papers  of  some  naughty  boys  who  cut  off  a  cat's  tail. 
Can  you  tell  me  why  it's  wrong  to  do  such  a  thing?  Willy 
— 'Cause  the  Bible  says.  "What  God  has  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Friend — But  if  there's  no  hope  of  saving  him,  what  are 
you  going  to  perform  the  operation  for?  Doctor — One 
hundred  dollars. — Brooklyn  Life. 


DROP  THEM  A  LINE. 

Era  advertisers  are  working  for  a 
prize  to  be  eriven  to  the  one  who  re- 
ceives the  most  replies  to  his  adver- 
tisements in  the  Era  during  July  and 
Augiist.  There  is  good  fishing  for 
retailers  in  Era  ads. 
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THE  STUDENT 

Great  benefit  may  be  deriveii  from  a  well-keiii  note 
book,  provided  the  student  have  a  clear  idea  of  its  pur- 
pose and  of  the  best  way  of  using  it. 

First,  there  should  be  a  separate  book  for  eacli  sub- 
ject. To  bring  all  matters  together  in  one  book  will  soon 
result  in  a  disordered  mess  of  stuff  tliat  will  prove  dis- 
couraging rather  than  helpful. 

The  actual  form  of  book  is  not  material.  Preferably 
it  should  be  small,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pages,  about 
5x8  inches  in  size,  and  opening  at  the  end,  like  a  com- 
nicni  tablet.  Tlic  paper  should  be  good  enough  for  use 
with  a  pen  and  ink,  and  well  fastened  to  the  cover. 
Loose  pages  in  a  note  book  are  a  nuisance.  Unruled  papei' 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  gives  greater  freedom  in  para- 
graphing, and  for  the  preparation  of  tables  and  diagrams. 

Keeping  the  Note  Book. 

It  should  be  kept  neatly,  methodically  and  regularly. 
Every  entry  should  be  ma<le  with  as  great  care  as  to 
p(-uniansliip,  spelling.  pMiu-tuation,  and  use  of  capitals  as 


S  NOTE  BOOK. 

if  it  were  a  paper  intended  for  the  critical  eye  of  an  ex- 
amining board.  The  faithful  keeping  of  a  notebook  will 
do  much  to  correct  deficiencies  in  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. Good  penmanship,  correct  orthography,  and  skill 
in  composition  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  whether 
in  school  or  out  of  it.  The  keeping  of  a  note  book  offers 
opportunity  for  ample  practice. 

The  discussion  of  every  subject  should  be  preceded  by 
a  carefull.v  worded  title  indicating  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Some  students  prefer  to  first  block  out  their  thoughts 
upou  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  after  revision,  to  copy 
the  corrected  statements  into  permanent  form.  This  is 
an  excellent  method,  but  the  danger  of  it  lies  in  the 
temptation  to  omit  the   fiiuil  copying  correctiou. 

Purpose  of  the  Note  Book. 
One  purpose  of  a  note  book  is  to  serve  as  a  place  foj 
preserving   information.     This   is   an   important  feature 
where  the  student  attends  lectures.     Ueally,  however,  it 
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is  one  of  the  least  important  (uuctious  of  the  uoteboulc. 
The  note  Ixiok  has  a  far  more  valuable  puriiosi"  than  tn 
serve  as  a  repository  for  miscollanoous  scraps  of  iiiforni.!- 
tion.  The  lieiiefit  lies  not  so  much  in  what  the  not;>bnok 
contains  when  it  is  (ilUnl  from  cover  to  cover,  as  in  the 
intellcitnal  effort  rci|uir'.il  to  fill  it.  This  is  in  reality  the 
first  an<l  highest  purpose  of  the  notebook,  tliouRh  its  im- 
portance as  a  repository  of  useful  information  is  not  to 
be  disrcganlcil. 

How  Era  Studeats  Should  Use  the  Note  Book. 
The  Kra  Cour-se  student  should  make  use  of  the  note 
book  exercise  as  the  means  of  assuring  himself  that  he 
has  a(<iuired  the  thought  of  the  lecture  and  made  it  a 
pan  of  his  own  thought.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
lecture  upon  any  sul)jeet  he  should  then  attempt  to  trans- 
cribe the  substance  of  it  in  short,  concise,  clear-cut  state- 
ments to  his  own  note  book.  The  l.Miginige  should  1k'  his 
own,    the    thought   should    be    his   own,    lint   the   subjeit 


sliould  be  the  one  given  in  the  lecture.  The  lazy  stuiieni 
will  ask.  Why  should  I  be  at  such  pains  to  transcribe 
what  I  can  alwa.vs  find  in  the  text?  Because  the  knowl- 
edge is  wanted  in  the  student's  head,  and  the  most  effect- 
ive means  of  getting  it  there  is  his  attempt  to  formulate 
it  in  thought  of  his  own  and  in  carrying  this 
thought  in  written  language  to  paper.  What  prac- 
tiii-  in  translation  is  to  the  language  student 
this  use  of  the  written  recitation  is  to  stu- 
ilenls  of  every  subject.  The  amount  of  mental  drill 
« liich  may  be  acquired  simply  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  lecture  is  very  meager  as  comi)ared  with  that  which 
will  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  thought  gained  to  writ- 
ing. The  latter  process  implies  digestion  and  assimjla- 
liou,  that  the  thought  belongs  to  the  student  not  as  a 
trustee,  but  as  owner  in  fee  simple,  that  it  has  bien  trans- 
lated into  mental  images  of  his  own,  and  become  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  his  intellectual  being. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR   MATRICULATION.— The 

only  requirements  are  that  each  student  shall  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Era  in  his  own  name  and  his  subscription 
paid  in  advance  for  one  year:  in  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  tuition  fee  of  $4.00  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
This  makes  a  total  expense  of  only  $7.00  for  forty  week.s 
of  sytematic  instruction,  including  quizzes  and  examina- 
tions by  mail.  The  price  is  so  low  that  our  friends  wi'.I 
please  not  ask  us  to  make  any  exceptions  to  these  require- 
ments or  terms. 


FOREIGN  RATES,— In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries 
we  would  state  that  the  Era  Course  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  in  England 
and  other  foreign  countries.  The  cost  (increased  because 
of  the  greater  postage)  to  such  students  will  be: 

One  year's  subscription  to  Era $4.00 

Class  fees  (two  terms)  one  year 6.00 

Making  a  total  of  $10  per  year  for  the  full  course. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  DRUG  COAJP/tVK. 

Druggists  who  attended  the  recent  oonventiim  of  the 
New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  ver.v  complete  line  of  products  exhibited 
by  the  Empire  State  Drug  Company,  in  one  of  the  room-i 
of  the  Manhattan  Beach  Hotel.  The  Empire  State  Drug 
Company  is  a  protege  of  the  State  Association,  having 
been  authorized  over  a  year  ago  at  the  meeting  in  Buf- 
falo. The  plan  originated  in  Buffalo,  an<l  had  been  in- 
dorsed by  the  Erie  County  Pharmaceutical  Society  lu- 
fore  being  presented  to  the  association.  As  a  result  of 
the  favorable  action  taken  by  the  association,  the  com- 
pany was  organized  and  articles  of  incorporation  were 
taken  out  on  August  12,  with  the  privilege  of  selling 
stock  to  the  amouiit  of  not  more  than  $50,000,  The  work 
of  taking  subscriptions  went  on  rather  slowly  at  first, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Buffalo,  where 
the  laboratories  were  to  be  located.  The  manufacturing 
plant  was  not  put  into  active  operation  until  about  Jan. 
1,  when  a  moderate  line  of  goods  was  made,  consisting  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  preparations. 

That  was  only  six  months  ago.  and  alread.v  the  labo  - 
atories,  which  are  located  at  the  corner  of  Wells  and  C  ir- 
roU  streets,  occupy  three  tlonrs  of  the  building,  and  give 
employment  to  twenty  persons,  besides  a  business  man- 
ager and  three  traveling  salesmen.  Almost  every  phar- 
maceutical that  goes  to  stock  a  drug  store  is  here  manu- 
factured, including  fluid  extracts,  elixirs,  syrups,  solu- 
tions, fruit  juices  for  the  soda  fountain,  medicinal  wine.^, 
•an<\  a  full  line  of  proprietai-y  articles. 

Thomas  Stoddart.  of  Buffalo,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Em- 
pire State  Drug  Company,  and  others  associated  with 
him  on  the  board  of  directors  are  Dr.  W.  (i.  firegor.v. 
George  Reimann.  R.  P.  Hayes,  R.  K.  Smither,  J.  A. 
Lockie,  .John  Tilma.  .Tabez  Peterson,  Neil  McEachren. 
and  P.  S.  McArthur.  all  of  Buffalo:  C.  A.  Osmun.  of  New 
York;  Thomas  Dalton,  of  Syracuse,  and  Joseph  Sehnell. 
of  Binghamtiin. 

When  asked  how  much  Ijusiness  a  year  the  laboratory 
was  capable  of  turning  out.  Mr.  Stoddart  thought  .*200!- 
000  not  too  high  a  figure.  He  said,  howevi'r.  that  a" 
present  the.v  were  doing  a  business  possilily  of  one-half 
that  amount.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  an- 
nual production  of  a  concern  less  than  one  year  old. 
which  started  with  only  a  dozen  specialties,  but  the  in- 
crease in  business  has  been  rapid  and  steady,  and  Mr. 
Stoddart  did  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  if  the  druggists 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  should  support  the  enter- 
prise with  the  same  loyalty  shown  by  the  druggists  of 
the  Western  part  of  the  State,  in  five  years  the  company 


would  be  doing  a  business  of  $500,000  a  year.  He  said 
that  at  present  about  4IM)  retail  druggists  had  subscribed 
for  various  ; 
at  $10  each. 

.V  few  months  ago  permission  was  asked  to  take  stocks 
holders  outside  of  the  State,  and  also  to  dispose  of  stocU 
to  others  than  retail  druggists,  the  idea  being  that  capi- 
talists might  invest,  but  ilr.  Stoddart  says  that  none  of 
rlie  stock  has  been  sold  to  any  but  those  actively  engaged 
in  the  retail  drug  business,  and  that  no  goods  have  been 
sold  to  non-stockholders.  He  promises  that  this  will  b' 
the  unvarying  ride  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Stoddart  further 
says  that  at  present  the  directors  are  giving  every  stock- 
holder an  extra  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  his  pur- 
chases, till  such  discounts  amount  to  the  par  value  of  his 
stock.  This  means  that  all  who  have  subscribeil  up  to 
this  time  are  getting  their  stock  free  of  cost.  Mr.  Stod- 
ilart  will  not  say  how  long  that  arrangement  will  con- 
tinue. 

"The  stock  of  this  company  ought  to  be  an  attracf.ve 
investment,"  said  Mr,  Stoddart.  "None  of  the  directors 
or  stockholders  receives  any  compensation;  it  is  the  e- 
fore  worked  on  a  most  economical  basis,  and  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  retail  druggists.  Besides  saving  a  larg> 
amount  of  money  to  the  stockholder,  on  the  cost  pri.-e 
of  his  goods  (amounting  in  the  case  of  one  druggist  lo 
.^2.-")0tl  a  year),  it  is  sure  to  pa.v  handsome  dividends  oii 
the  investnieiit.  if  it  meets  the  success  which  the  officer.-: 
confidently  anticiiiate." 

LIQUID  DENTIFRICE.— Dieterich  reconnnends  the 
following: 

Powdered  krameria 100  p. 

Powdered   cinnamon    .50  p. 

Distilled   water   SiMI  p. 

Alcohol  (90  per  cent.) 200  p. 

Sa  licy lie  acid    10  p. 

Peppermint  oil 10  drops 

Clove  oil    2  drops 

Y'lang  ylaug  oil   1  drop 

Macerate  eight  days,  and  filter. 

EAU  DENTIFRICE  DE  PIERRE.— 

Star  anise    1.5  p. 

Alcohol 200  p. 

Oil  of  star  aiuse. 

Oil  of  peppermint,  each 2.5  p. 


Mrs.  White. — Oh.  you  have  a  new  pair  of  glasses.  Mrs. 
(Treene. — I'es:  when  I  went  into  the  optician's  I  didn't 
know  quite  what  to  say  when  the  young  man  asked  me 
if  I'd  have  conclave  or  complex,  but  I  finally  took  a  pair 
of  peristaltic.  The  name  sounded  so  genteel,  you  know, 
that  I  made  up  my  ndnd  at  once  to  take  them. 


July  20.  1897.] 
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PARISIAN  AFFAIRS. 


iSi>fCiil  Cmr 


Professor    i^i'liiitzi'iilicrsjcr 
last  wiH'U  at  I  111'  aso  of  07. 


tho 
An 


Prof.  Schulzeaberger. 


ainmdfin'''.  I 

I'aris.  .Tilly  IG.  IS'JT. 
oiniiient  chomist.  ilird 
Alsatian  Protpstaiii,  h  ■ 
i(iul<  his  (U'jirc'fs  al 
Slraslidurf;.  ami  was 
soino  liiiio  iH-ot'cssor  al 
llio  Siipcrior  School  al 
Miilhoiisc.  After  filliiiK 
various  posts^  at  I'aris 
he  was  .iiipointeil  (in 
ISTti)  professor  of 
clieiiiistry  at  the  Col- 
lege of  France;  he  W!is 
also  ilirector  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal School  of  ('hem- 
isiry  anil  Thysics. 
Klccteil  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  1888. 
after  the  (U\-ith  of  De- 
liiay  I  the  chemist).  hi.s 
tail  spare  figure  anil 
comparatively  youthful 
features  were  constant- 
ly to  be  .seen  at  the  In- 
stitute on  Mondays. 
Four  years  previcnisly 
he  had  become  nn'mlior  of  the  -Vcadimiy  of  Medicine. 
His  works  on  "(.'hemistry  as  aiiplied  to  .Vnimal 
Physiolofiy  and  Medical  Diagnosis."  his  "Treatise  on 
General  Chemistry."  and  his  chemistry  "Lessons"  ar- 
well  known,  he  also  publisheil  numerous  notes  an'  i  e- 
searches  on  fermentations,  dyes,  vegetable  alkaloids  and 
their  derivatives,  etc..  etc. 

Dr.  Thomas  AV.  Evans,  the  American  dentist  of  tl'e 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  has  just  lost  his  wife.  The  doctor's  n  'Uie 
is  historical  in  connection  with  the  escape  of  the  Empre-s 
Eugenie  from  Paris  in  1870. 

New  Books. 
Berthelot's  "Thermo-Chemistry"  is  divided  into  two 
bulky  volumes  of  800  pages  each.  The  first  '"Numerical 
Laws"  contains  two  parts,  devoted  respectively  to  "Gen- 
eral and  Organic  Chemistry."  Volume  II.,  entitled  'Ex- 
perimental Data,"  contains  a  first  part  on  "Mineral 
Chemistry"  (Book  I,  Metalloids:  Book  II.  Metals),  while 
the  second  part  treats  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  12  chap- 
ters. 

The  author  hints  in  his  preface  that  this  will  probably 
be  the  last  work  he  will  present  to  the  public.  Not  that 
the  savant  intends  to  forsake  his  scientific  studies,  but 
he  feels  that  at  three  score  and  ten  the  last  long  rest  can- 
not be  far  off. 

Mr.  Leconte.  one  of  the  few  ex-pharmacists  who  sit  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  come  out  as  a  "spring 
poet."  His  little  volume.  "The  Mysteries  of  Flora:  or  the 
Philosophy  of  Sciences."  is  in  four  cantos. 
The  Fire  at  the  Bazaar. 
Among  those  honored  for  services  rendered  at  t!ie  Rue 
.lean  Gou.ion  disaster  were  M.  CJourdel  and  -M.  Broca. 
pharmacists,  and  M.  Moinet  (M.  Broca's  assistantl. 

M.  Gourdel  has  a  pharmacy  near  the  Pare  Monceau.  but 
hapiwned  to  be  at  Rothschild's  stables  on  business  when 
the  bazaar  (just  opposite)  burst  into  a  blaze,  and  the  vic- 
tims stiiggcred,  half  dazed  and  half  roasted,  into  the  shel- 
ter of  the  stable  yard.  With  improvised  bandages  and 
the  vaseline  kept  for  veterinary  purposes,  the  pharma- 
cist dressed  the  wounds  of  some  of  the  most  prcuninent 
victims,  and  did  not  leave  till  assistance  arrived  from  the 
Beaujon  Hospital— in  fact,  he  telephoned  to  the  hospital 
himself  for  help. 

M.  Broca,  13  rue  de  la  Tremoille,  lives  iu  the  Marbeut 
quarter,  so  well  known  to  American  and  English  visitors. 
He  was  summoned  in  haste  by  Mine.  Porges.  the  rich 
banker's  wife,  whose  new  and  splendid  town  mansion  is 


just  opposite  the  bazaar.  An  '•ex-inierne"  of  the  Char- 
ity Hospital,  M.  Broca,  is  no  novice  at  dressing  wounds, 
"but  not  under  similar  conditions,"  said  he.  "It  was  the 
first  lime  I  was  waited  on  by  gorgeous  flunkeys  in  a  mag- 
nificent apartment,  and  told  that  if  I  wanted  anything 
fetched  from  the  pharmacy,  a  carriage  and  pair  st.jod 
awaiting  my  orders:  while  the  sheets  torn  up  for  liand- 
ages  were  the  finest  money  could  buy.  My  patients?  They 
were  in  a  bad  state,  some  are  dead,  one  lady  lies  yet  be- 
tween life  and  death.  I  booked  the  liniment  ami  vase- 
line to  Profit  (St  Loss  account— nothing  much,  you  know." 
Why  these  three  gentlemen  only  received  "honorable 
mention"  while  certain  medical  internes  from  the  Beau- 
jon Hospital  (who  came,  so  to  speak,  when  all  was  fin- 
ished) received  medals.  I  leave  to  be  explained  ly  those 
who  consider  the  medical  profession  ever  to  rank  befor.' 
pharmacy. 

The  X-Rays 

still  furnish  unlimited  "copy"  to  the  Paris  press.  The 
latest  idea  is  to  utilize  them  for  examining  boxes  in  the 
Ciislom  House.  Experiments  made  recently  at  the 
Western  Railway  Station.  Paris,  seem  to  indicate  thi'ir 
efficiency  so  far  as  small  packages  are  concerned. 

The  desirability  of  a  laboratory  for  skiagraphs  at  eac'i 
hospital  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  case  of  a  |)oor 
woman  whose  arm.  broken  by  an  omnibus,  was  not  i>ho- 
tographed  and  set  for  three  whole  days.  At  present  th  ■ 
Salpetriere  alone  is  equipped,  but  we  are  promised  that 
apparatus  shall  be  placed  iu  the  Trousseau  and  Bichat 
hospitals  at  an  early  date. 

While  speaking  of  photography  I  may  note  the  unveil- 
ing of  Daguerre's  bust  (in  the  presence  of  several  of  his 
dt^cendnnts  and  relations)  at  Bry-sur-Marne  last  Sun- 
day. 

Pasteur's  Disciples. 

Dr.  Yersin  has  left  Bombtiy.  Viennese  savants  cast 
doubts  on  the  efficiency  of  his  treatment  for  the  plague. 
This  has  not  prevented  the  Paris  "Society  for  the  Ei- 
couragement  of  Well-Doing"  from  awarding  him  a  civ.c 
crown  and  many  compliments. 

Drs.  Bordet  and  Danyez  tPasteur  Instinite)  are  in  the 
Transvaal  studying  the  rinderpest  under  President  Krn- 
ger's  patronage.  Paris  journiUs  wish  them  better  luc'.c 
than   Koch   has   had  at   the   Cape. 

On  Jubilee  Day 

English  pharmacists  hung  out  flags,  usually  accompa- 
nied either  by  the  stars  and  stripes  or  the  tricolors,  but 
they  did  not  as  a  rnle  close  all  day  like  other  trades. 
Mr!  Douglas  Hogg  took  an  active  part  in  the  .Tubilee 
Fund  organization  and  was  at  the  working  pcop'es'  ban- 
((net  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  2'2d  of  .Tunc 
Kumex  hymeaosepalus 

should  be  cultivated  in  Algeria  on  waste  land  on  a  large 
scale,  savs  the  Temps.  Experiments  seem  to  prove  that 
the  climate  is  suitable:  Galveston  iTexa.s)  exported  mX- 
000  worth  in  eight  months. 

J.  J.  Bouillot. 

The  all-round  scientific  education  imposed  upe.n  the 
French  Ph.  G.  may  sometimes  not  be  necessary,  but 
"knowledge  is  power"  all  the  world  over:  and  I  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  cite  an  interesting  example  of  how 
a  young  fellow— unable  to  stand  the  physical  fatigue  of  a 
pharmacy  (which  only  those  who  have  snpportetl  it  rea'- 
ly  appreciate)— can  make  an  honorable  living  by  his  v  i- 
rieil  course  of  study.  Mr.  Jean  Joseph  Bouillot  enteie  1 
the  Paris  School  of  Pharmacy  in  1878,  after  the  usual 
three  years'  "stage"  in  a  drug  store.  But  he  had  no 
intention  of  losing  time,  and  at  once  presented  himself 
tor  the  examination  in  which  the  victors  are  plac  d  as 
"internes"  in  the  various  Paris  hospitals.  Thus,  during 
his   three  vears'   compulsory   attendance    at    the    school. 
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liis  luoniinKs  wore  spent  in  gaining  practical  experience 
in  dispensing  at  the  Necker  Hospital.  That  he  Ivejit 
abreast  of  his  less  ocenpied  comrades  is  proved  by  the 
gold  medal  for  chemical  analyses  awarded  him  liy  the 
school,  as  well  as  the  "first"  in  Natural  Sciences  which 
he  gained  at  the  Sorboune.  After  taking  his  degrees  at 
the  School  of  I'liiirniacy.  XI.  Bouillot  was  attached  to 
M.  Milne-Edward's  laboratory  as  preparator  of  physiol- 
ogy and  comparative  anatomy.  He  profited  by  his  opp.ir- 
tunities  to  make  origi- 
nal researches  on  the 
kidneys  of  batrachlan 
reptiles,  and  his  paper 
on  the  subject  was  read 
before  the  Academy  ot 
Sciences. 

After  serving  a  year 
in  the  army  (as  the  law 
exacts),  he  left  the  col- 
ors with  the  rank  of 
"adjutant  pharmacist 
of  reserve,"  and  joining 
the  Tunisian  Hydro- 
graphic  Exijcdition  of 
1883.  he  sent  in  an  in- 
teresting report  to  the 
Society  of  Pharmacy 
on  the  surroundings 
and  dredgings  of  the 
Bay  of  Gabes,  and  was 
awarded  a  medal  l;)y 
that  body  and  the  order 
of  the  "Xicham"  liy  the  Tunisian  Government.  He  went 
into  business  in  1S.S0  in  the  Boulevard  Majenta,  but  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  sell  out  in  1892.  While  carry- 
ing on  his  favorite  studies  of  biological  analysis,  he  oc- 
cupies a  position  as  consulting  chemist  at  DefEn's  anti- 
septic dressing  manufactory,  and  is  busmess  manager 
of  the  "Pangaduine"  Company.  This  product  contains 
the  alkaloids  and  active  principles  of  cod  liver  oil — those 
who  have  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  may  remember  that  some  four  years  ago  M. 
Bouillot  presented  a  paper  on  thediuretic  and  urep.iietic 
effects  of  the  alkaloids  in  question.  And  (tilling  up  his 
spare  time  as  usual)  he  is  now  studying  for  the  M.  D.  de- 
gree. 


J.  J.  Bouillot. 


A  tempest  in  a  teacup  has  been  worrying  the  pharma- 
cists and  politicians  of  Atlanta  and  the  rest  of  Georgia. 
Some  time  ago  the  legislature  appropriated  $1,000  to 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  for  the  purpose  of  analyz- 
ing and  preventing  the  sale  of  adulterated  drugs.  Tlie 
boaixl  appointed  an  inspector  to  travel  through  the  .State 
to  collect  samples,  etc.,  but  before  he  was  ready  to  start 
the  howl  arose  that  it  was  illegal  to  use  the  appropriation 
in  this  way,  to  pay  the  inspector's  expenses,  etc.,  but 
that  it  must  be  entirely  used  for  expenses  of  analyses. 
Then  the  friends  of  the  inspector,  who  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  the  board  of  pharmacy,  accused  a  present 
member  of  trying  to  put  a  spoke  in  said  inspector's  wheel, 
and  politics  and  personal  feelings  of  the  two  individuals 
and  their  respective  adherents  quickly  stirred  up  a  very 
pretty  row,  which  was  nuts  for  the  papers,  furnishing 
material  for  numerous  scareJead  articles.  But  every- 
thing is  serene  again.  Present  board  member  proved  ho 
was  really  the  cause  of  the  appointment  of  ex-board 
member  as  Inspector  and  that  the  two  are  old  friemls. 
the  attorney  general  has  decided  that  the  board  can 
spend  the  money  as  it  sees  fit.  and  the  inspector  will 
soon  start  on  his  travels.     All's  well  that  ends  well. 


"There  is  no  doubt  that  students  in  pharmacy  derive 
great  benefit  from  an.v  course  of  study,  if  pursued  sys- 
tematically and  with  regularity,  especially  if  coupled 
with  practical  experience." — P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou 
Goula,  La. 


N.   Y.  S.  P.  A.  PAPERS. 

At  the   Manhattan  Beach  meeting,  July   13-lti,  of  the 
New    York    Slate   Pharmaceutical    Association,    two    pa- 
pers  were   i)n'Scnted   upon   the  subject, 
ADVANTAOBS   AND    DISADVANTAQES    OF     RE- 
NEWAL  OF  REGISTRATION. 
I. 

To  re-register,  or  not  to  re-register,  that  is  the 
iiuestion: — "Shall  we  rather  bear  those  ills  we 
have  than  to  Hy  to  others  that  we  know  not  ofV" 

This  modern  problem  in  ancient  dress  revolves  period- 
ically in  the  minds  of  our  official  Hamlets. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  the  Board  of  Pharmacy 
for  the  County  of  Erie  secured  an  amendment  to  its 
law,  providing  for  the  annual  re-registration  of  all  li- 
centiates in  pharmacy  practicing  their  profession  within 
the  City  of  Buffalo.  During  this  period  the  writer 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  officially  observing  the  opera- 
tion of  this  reiiuirement,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  study 
of  the  plan  in  actual  oi)eration  will  be  more  profitable 
than  a  purel.v  theoretical  consideration. 

Our  law  designates  the  first  twenty  days  in  May  as 
the  period  for  re-registration,  and  empowers  the  board 
to  fix  the  re-registration  fee  at  amounts  not  to  exceed 
two  dollars  for  a  pharmacist,  and  one  dollar  for  an  as- 
sistant pharmacist.  These  maximum  rates  have  never 
been  fixed  by  the  board,  as  it  has  been  found  that  just 
one-half  of  them  is  sufficient  to  yield  the  necessary 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  board. 

In  order  to  make  the  requirement  as  easy  of  observ- 
ance as  possible,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  our  board 
to  place  the  re-registration  blanks  in  some  centrally  lo- 
cated pharmacy,  so  that  re-registration  can  be  conve- 
niently performed  in  person,  as  well  as  by  mail.  A  list 
of  the  drug  stores  in  Buffalo  is  prepared  in  an  indexed 
volume,  and  after  each  period  of  re-registration,  all  phar- 
macists and  assistants  complying  with  the  law  are  cred- 
ited  to  the  various  stores  in   the  city. 

After  this  is  done,  a  very  few  minutes  will  furnish  the 
board  with  the  knowledge  of  what  stores  are  properly 
equipped  w-ith  licentiates  and  what  stores  are  not  thus 
supplied,  and  are  consequently  violating  the  pharmacy 
act.  With  this  knowledge  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  enforce  the  law.  because  the  board  is  able  to 
direct  its  attention  to  the  exact  places  where  investiga- 
tion is  needed.  The  law  does  not  provide  for  notifying 
licentiates  of  the  re-registration  period,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  the  board  annually  notifies  all  the  pharma- 
cies of  the  requirement,  stating  at  the  same  time  the 
fee  and  the  location  of  the  re-registration  blanks. 

No  opposition  to  this  portion  of  our  law  has  ever  been 
shown,  unless  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  sporadic 
cases,  which  are  euphoniously  known  as  cranks. 

As  is  suggested  by  this  description  of  re-registration 
in  Erie  County,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  two  chief  ad- 
vantages pertaining  to  the  plan  are.  first,  the  informa- 
tion which  is  secured  by  the  board  with  reference  to  the 
licentiates  in  pharmacy  in  the  stores  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, enabling  the  board  to  concentrate  its  attention  to 
the  execution  of  the  law  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  the 
second  advantage  of  securing  an  income,  without  which 
the  operations  of  the  board  could  scarcely  be  carried  on. 

But  now  I  hear  the  familiar  objection  that  what  will 
work  in  little  Buffalo,  is  not  practicable  in  a  larger  and 
more  populous  district,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  con- 
cede that  the  methods  of  carrying  on  re-registration 
might  have  to  be  varied  to  suit  changed  conditions,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  in  Greater  New  York,  or  even  in  the 
entire  State,  is  not  to  be  admitted  for  one  moment. 

It  is  not  to  be  claimed  that  an  index  list  of  all  the 
drug  stores  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  is  a  practicable 
arrangement,  and  I  am  very  free  to  confess  that  I  have 
not  studied  the  larger  problem  enough  to  recommend 
in  detail  the  best  methods  of  carr.ving  out  re-registra- 
tion throughout  the  .State. 
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It  owuis  to  uiis  however,  that  very  possibly  the  law 
of  nveras;<'s  could  bo  made  to  apply  in  this  inatier  as 
in  so  many  others.-  It  is  a  matter  of  cummon  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  fairly  regular  ratio  between  druj;  stores 
and  population,  and  so  while  a  record  might  not  be  made 
cf  every  pharniaey  in  the  Slate  it  might  1h'  e.xpected 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  drug  stores  would  be  found 
in  all  sections  of  the  Stale.  maUing  due  allowance  for 
the  character  of  the  districts  iin<l  tlie  nature  of  their 
poiMilation. 

Suppose  the  average  ratio  of  one  drug  store  to  about 
2,000  of  population  were  chosen,  when  the  period  of  re- 
registration  was  passed,  by  having  the  licentiates  in- 
dexed by  cities  or  counties  or  in  some  similar  way,  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  select  districts  for  inves- 
tigation. 

Another  would  be  to  publish  a  list  of  all  who  re- 
register, and  then  to  solicit  their  co-operation  in  secur- 
ing the  re-registration  of  others. 

The  claim  cannot  be  maintained  that  this  will  throw 
an  undue  amount  of  labor  upon  the  Board  of  riiannacy. 
for  the  work  of  issuing  notices,  filling  out  and  mailing 
certificates  of  ri^registration  and  indexing  those  who  re- 
register is  of  such  simple  character  that  it  could  easily 
be  done  b.v  inexpensive  clerks. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  only  possible  disad- 
vantages which  can  reasonably  be  alleged  arc.  first,  the 
trifling  inconvenience  connected  with  re-registration  to 
those  re-registering,  and  secondly,  the  slight  expense  to 
those  subject  to  the  law.  These  disadvantages  are  so 
far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  re-registration  that 
even  if  the  State  should  support  the  Board  by  a  suffi- 
cient appropriation  for  all  its  needs  the  writer  would  still 
be  in  favor  of  a  re-registration  requirement. 

WILLIS  G.   GREGORY, 


II. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

In  my  opinion  everything  can  be  said  in  favor,  and 
little,  if  anything,  against  re-registration.  Where  local 
boards  exist,  there  is  perhaps  less  need  for  it  than  where 
one  board  has  jurisdiction  over  a  whole  State,  as  there 
is  little  excuse  for  a  local  board's  not  keeping  track  of 
each  and  eveiT  store,  but  with  a  State  board,  with  mem- 
bers scattered  at  different  points,  meetings  occurring 
quarterly,  or  even  monthly,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
all  the  changes  in  stores  will  be  known,  and  in  some 
remote  points  parties  not  entitled  to  practice  pharmacy 
might  be  owners  of.  or  in  charge  of.  pharmacies  for  five 
or  ten  years,  without  the  proiier  officials  being  cognizant 
of  the  fact.  With  re-registration  (and  this  should  be  an- 
nual) such  work  would  be  stopped  (if  the  law  is  properly 
constructed)  and  all  those  who  at  a  certain  date  have 
not  complied  with  the  law  should  be  proceeded  against 
and  forced  to  come  up  for  registration,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law. 

The  only  thing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  is  the 
hardships  imposed  on  the  druggists  by  the  renewal,  these 
being  the  time  necessary  to  appear  and  the  exix^nse;  the 
latter  in  our  opinion  should  be  only  a  nominal  sum.  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  expense:  the  penalty  for 
non-compliance  enough  to  make  prompt  attention  sure. 
Xo  other  course  has  been  proposed  which  so  easily  en- 
sures the  board's  knowing  jnst  what  is  going  on  at  all 
times.    By  all  means  let  us  have  re-registration. 

EDW.  A.  SAYRE. 


INTERCHANOE  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

By  WILLIS  G.  GREGORY.  Buffal... 

Should  a  pharmacist,  licensed  by  an  accredited 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  be  thereby  eligible  to  prac- 
tice pharmacy  in  all  the  States. 

The  enactment  of  pharmacy  laws  marks  the  apprecia- 
tion both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  pharmacists 
themselves  of  the  necessity  for  the  better  protection  of 


the  public  in  the  matter  of  dispensing  medicines  and 
lioisons. 

The  character  of  legislation  controlling  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  shows  clearly  that  such  increased  protection 
was  intended  to  be  secured  by  a  better  preparation  or 
siK-cial  education  of  those  who  were  to  do  the  dispensing 
uf  the  future. 

The  law  covering  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  Erie 
County  was  passed  in  1884,  and  the  conditions  there 
were  i)robably  very  similar  to  those  in  every  other  dis- 
trict when  a  Board  of  Pharmacy  was  first  given  juris- 
diction. We  fouud  the  stores  largely  manned  by  those 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  business.  The  preparation  of 
many  of  those  who  were  then  dispensing  was  along  most 
narrow  lines;  they  were  largely  store  trained:  had  little 
knowledge  of  books  or  principles;  frequently  could  not 
write  grammatically,  and  even  made  ludicrous  blunders 
such  as  dispensing  the  powder  from  a  can  in  which  bro- 
mine was  packed  in  place  of  bromine  itself. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Erie  County  Board  the 
examination  requirement  speedily  oiMM-ated  in  bringing  a 
better  equipped  class  of  men  into  pharmacy.  The 
change  was  so  rapid  and  marked  that  it  was  frequently 
commented  upon  in  our  city.  It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  these  conditions  and  exix'riences  were  peculiar  to 
Erie  County,  but  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  same  changes  have  taken  place  and  will  take  place 
where  examining  Boards  of  I'harmacy  have  been  es- 
tablished. If  this  be  so,  and  the  writer  firmly  believes 
that  it  is,  then  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  our 
States  are  in  the  various  stages  of  this  process.  We 
have  States  with  no  laws;  some  with  new  laws  and  some 
with  a  fully  develoi>ed  condition  of  supervision  by 
Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

To  refei- again  to  our  experience  in  Erie  County;  our 
examination  standard  has  varied  with  the  age  of  the 
Board,  beginning  with  a  verj-  moderate  standard  in 
order  not  to  make  the  change  too  radical,  and  so  alien- 
ate that  support  of  the  local  pharmacists  which  the 
Board  needed  to  maintain  its  existence.  This  standard 
has  been  gradually  raised,  until  now  we  cherish  the 
belief  that  it  is  as  high  as  any,  if  not  the  highest,  in 
this  State.  We  have  no  idea  that  we  are  very  different 
from  other  Boards,  and  believe  that  our  experience  is 
somewhat  common  to  all  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

Now,  with  these  two  conditions  in  mind,  first,  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  progress  in  the  administration  of  pharmacy 
laws,  and  the  somewhat  similar  stages  of  development 
in  the  examination  standards  of  the  different  Boards, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  can  be  nothing  like 
uniformity  of  conditions  in  the  different  States  in  this 
country  for  many  years  to  come,  and,  therefore,  accep- 
tau<*  by  the  various  Boards  of  each  other's  licenses 
without  any  restriction,  would  be  an  unwise  and  unfair 
practice. 

It  is  desirable  that  interstate  recognition  of  licenses 
shall  be  encouraged,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before 
this  can  be  done  judiciously  without  some  investigation 
as  to  examination  standards  or  some  percentage  require- 
ment that  shall  make  such  investigation  unnecessary. 

It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  State  Boards  have 
agreed  among  themselves  that  candidates  passing  a 
given  percentage  above  the  minimum  standard,  shall 
tje  allowed  to  register  in  other  States  than  where  they 
were  originally  licensed,  without  re-examination. 

Under  existing  circumstances  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  reasonable  method  of  answering  our  query  in 
the  aftirmative,  and  the  writer  is  unable  to  see  any 
serious  objections  to  ihis  plan. 


HOW  TO  THICKEN  YOUR  PRESCRIPTION  FILES. 

By  R.  F.  THOMPSON,  Bmoklyn.  .V.  Y. 
The  drug  trade  is  at  ebb  tide.    We  are  suffering  from 
what   is   known   as   "business   depression.''   a    condition 
not    confined   alone    to    pharmacy,    but    common    to    all 
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tiiiili-s  mill  jirufi-ssioiis.  even  to  (leiuirliiUMit  stores. 

To  (|Unti-  a  well-known  writer,  "Business  depression 
nieiins  a  lessening;  in  the  rapidity  and  voliinie  of  the 
cvehanges."  Consequently  whatever  measure  will  en- 
sure an  increase  iu  the  rapidity  and  volume  of  ex- 
changes is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  business  prosperity. 

I  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to  1h?  a  nienilKT  of  this  As- 
sociation. It  is  an  honor  because  you  are  a  body  of 
scieiititie  men.  and  as  such  it  is  your  province  to  regard 
all  phenomena  as  lieiug  within  range  of  science. 

.Vs  chemical  scienci'  treats  of  the  fundamental  laws 
that  enter  into  the  foundation  of  chemical  comiiounds. 
so  social  science  traces  the  fundaniental  laws  that  enter 
into  exchange. 

What  is  the  primary  cause  of  trade? 

Trade  results  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  one  person 
for  a  commodii.v  of  service  for  another  person.  Then  so 
long  as  you  have  goods  to  sell,  and  so  long  as  people 
desire  them,  trade  ought  to  lie  brisk.  If  trade  is  not 
Virisk  under  such  conditions  there  is  plainl.v  .simiethiug 
that  keeps  the  commodity  and  the  person  desiring  ii 
from  getting  at  each  other. 

Yon  are  all  witness  to  the  t'jict  that  iH-ople  pass  the 
door  whose  appearance  bespeaks  that  they  are  in  actual 
want  of  the  very  wares  that  crowd  our  shelves  and 
show  cases.  Customers  pay  you  live  and  ten  cents  for 
a  tooth  lirush  when  they  could  get  more  comfort  out  of 
a  thirty-tive  cent  one.  They  pour  oil  ami  calomel  and 
quinine  into  their  stomachs  when  their  symptoms 
clearly  call  for  the  special  skill  of  a  physician. 

On  the  <me  hand,  we  see  liquors  fermenting  iu  the 
closet.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  the  legitimate  patrons 
of  pharma<y  accepting  charity  at  the  doors  of  publio 
dispensaries.  The  reason  for  this  is  a  self-evident  axiom. 
The  public  do  not  buy  because  they  have  not"  the  ability 
to  purchase  what  they  want.  '  Therefore  whatever  in- 
creases the  purchasing  power  of  our  patrons  mnst  in- 
crease the  rapidity  and  volume  of  the  exchanges  and 
produce  better  times. 

Most  of  the  efforts  to  improve  pharmacy  have  aimed 
to  adjust  trade,  but  not  to  increa.se  its  volume.  'NVheu 
business  is  good  trailesnien  do  not  as  a  rule  become' fev- 
erish over  adjustments.  What  we  want  is  more  trade. 
Give  us  this  and  other  questions  will  largely  adjust 
themselves.  Is  not  our  anxiety  for  stringent  poison  laws 
occasioned  equally  by  the  throes  of  trade  and  by  the 
throes  of  humanity?  Yon  toil  long,  weary  hours,  not 
because  druggists  don't  combine,  but  becatise  yo>i  can- 
not with  profit  divide  your  time  with  clerks  and  partners. 
Y^ou  rake  issue  against  department  houses:  not  because 
they  fit  your  feet  cheaper  than  elsewhere.  Imt  because 
they  ailvertise  the  shoes  with  nine  cent  Cuticnra  Soap. 
The  physician  is  admonished  for  dispensing  ♦ittir- 
ates:  and  he  strikes  back  at  a  system  of  counter  pre- 
scribing. The  grocer  is  dubbed  a  species  of  Chinese 
Cool.v:  who  in  turn  placards  the  druggist  an  ex- 
tortionist. 

While  r  deem  it  just  to  put  proper  regulations  upon 
the  .sale  of  drugs,  yet  from  a  business  point  of  view  it 
is  not  prudent  to  make  it  the  sole  reform  of  pharmacists. 
Every  attempt  to  restore  prices  by  such  methods  is  al- 
most invariably  followed  by  newspaper  pratings  of  drug 
combines  in  order  to  provoke  public  opinion  to  beat  tis. 
When  the  purchasing  power  of  buyers  is  co-equal  tvit'n 
their  desire  for  commodities,  then,  and  then  only,  will 
the  charges  and  counter  charges  of  tradesmen  disappear. 

Are  there  too  many  engaged  in  trade? 

The  cost  of  trading  is  always  added  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Conse<iuently  the  more  there  are  engaged  in 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  nuinlwr  engaged  in  produc- 
tion, the  smaller  will  lie  the  per  capita  earnings  of  our 
citizens. 

If  everybod.v  wanted  to  trade,  and  no  one  cared  to  pro- 
duce, the  per  capita  wealth  would  be  reduced.  It  is 
as  foolish  and  wasteful  for  too  many  to  engage  in  trade 


as  it  is  for  a  merchant  to  employ  ten  men  to  do  the  work 
of  five. 

Coni|)etition  is  the  best  agent  to  regulate  the  number 
■  if  traders.  The  firms  that  can  conduct  business  with  the 
least  possible  auKuint  of  waste  can  always  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  firms  that  have  not  the  same  facilities. 
The  natural  effect  is  to  transfer  to  the  ranks  of  produc- 
ers those  least  fitted  to  comix-te  in  trade. 

This  is  what  would  occur  under  natural  conditions. 
But  alas  and  alack,  man  is  wiser  than  nature.  We  have 
established  an  unnatural  condition  of  things  whereby 
the  unsuccessful  merchant  finds  that  he  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  go  to  the  wall.  The  avenues  to  production 
arc  cut  off  from  him.  He  either -hangs  on  to  the  tail  of 
traile  or  spends  his  remaining  cajiital  looking  for  em- 
ployment, or  else  slips  the  noo.se  under  his  ears. 

-Ml  this  happens  because  we  poor.  Iiuig-suff«'ring  drug- 
gists have  by  our  silence  .sanctioned  a  system  of  private 
ownership  in  Nature's  opportunities  for  production 
which  gives  to  one  man  power  to  say  to  his  fellow-men, 
"Y^ou  shall  not  build  your  factories  and  your  homes: 
you  shall  not  employ  the  brain  and  muscle  of  our  nation, 
.von  shall  not  increase  their  power  to  purchase  what 
they  want:  .vou  shall  not  stimulate  trade  and  increase 
the  profits  of  our  merchants.  Y'ou  and  your  capital  shall 
remain  idle;  the  cities  must  congest  and  cease  to  ex- 
pand, until  you  have  paid  me  for  my  land;  not  its  ac- 
tual worth  to-day,  but  all  I  consider  it  will  be  worth  in 
ten.  fifteen  or  twent.v  years  from  now." 

Tuu^ed  land  never  yields  us  patronage.  Factories 
.■ind  merchants  always  do.  Unused  land  never  increases 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  customers.  Used  land  al- 
ways does. 

Land  speculation  robs  the  merchant  and  destroys  the 
equation  tliat  should  exist  between  commodities  and  the 
desire  for  commodities. 

The  only  remed.v  is  to  increase  the  tax  upon  the 
vacant  land  to  that  point  at  which  it  will  be  unprofitable 
for  speculators  to  continue  lessening  the  rapidity  and 
volume  of  the  exchanges. 

This  is  how  to  thicken  your  prescription  files.  Will 
you  do  it? 

IS    THE   PHARMACIST  OF  THE  FUTURE  TO  BE 

A    MERE  STOREKEEPER  OR  A  SKILLED 

MEMBER  OF  A  PROFESSION? 

By  ALFRED  B.  HUESTED.  Albany. 

This  is  a  question  many  thoughtful  pharmacists  have 
asked  themselves,  and  some  have  even  queried  if  the 
pharmacist  of  to-day  is  more  than  a  mere  storekeeper. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  change.  New  truths,  in- 
ventions, discoveries  and  methods  make  to-day  as  differ- 
ent from  yesterday  as  light  from  darkness.  These 
changes  are  more  sudden  now  than  at  any  previous  pe- 
riod of  the  world's  history.  In  everything  change  tends 
to  disorder  and  confusion,  and  a  view  on  the  surface 
gives  the  impression  that  disintegration  and  destruction, 
rather  than  growth  or  development,  are  taking  place. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  understand  the  present  and 
predict  what  the  future  has  in  store  than  by  a  survey 
of  the  past.  If  we  compare  every  profession  or  busi- 
ness of  to-day  with  what  obtained  even  twenty  years 
ago  there  are  very  few  who  cannot  see  that  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  all  of  them.  The  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  the  clergy,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  even  the  agriculturist — are  they  to- 
day what  they  have  been  in  the  past?  Do  they  practice, 
do  the.v  teach,  do  they  believe,  do  they  carry  on  busi- 
ness, do  they  work  to-day  as  they  have  in  the  past? 
Look  at  the  most  common  mercantile  business,  that  of 
supplying  food  to  man.  the  grocer.  Is  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  method  of  conducting  it,  what  it  was  a 
few  years  ago?  I  fancy  the  merchant  of  twenty  years 
ago  would  be  almost  as  much  surprised  by  the  store  of 
to-day  as  was  Rip  Van  Winkle  when  he  awoke  from  bis 
long  sleep. 
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Ami  as  wo  old  timers  iu  tlio  dru;;  business  liioU  back 
at  what  WHS,  at  the  qiiii'l.  nuisoless,  inexpensive  ami 
pleasant  metlioils  of  tlie  past,  at  the  leisure  for  tlionj^lit 
and  researeli,  ami  tlie  ecrlain  pros|x'et  of  success  were 
we  but  dilijrent  and  li()n<'st.  and  eomjiare  it  with  the  ex- 
citement, hurry  .and  expense  and  noisy  shoutings  of  to- 
day, and  the  query  i.f  ihis  rssay  arises. 

1  have  said  tlial  by  UjoUinK  at  the  past  we  can  bet- 
ter umlerstand  tlie  present,  and  see  into  the  future.  In 
the  early  history  of  man.  the  individual  .and  the  nation 
was  to  the  fullest  extent  self-reliant.  He  held  within 
himself  the  knowledge  and  the  art  by  which  to  satisfy 
all  his  necessities.  As  time  passed  necessities  grew, 
and  the  menus  to  satisfy  them  also  grew,  hence  a  cer- 
tain division  of  knowk'dge  and  labor  grew;  self-reliance 
decrea.sed  and  dependence  or  community  of  interests 
incr<'ased.  Men  l>egan  to  separate  into  classes;  first  the 
teacher  and  worker  only:  then  the  merchant  or  trader 
class  was  formed,  and  these  are  the  three  great  classes 
of  to-day.  to  one  i>f  which,  or  a  sub-division,  every  in- 
dividual should  belong.  These  three  classes  of  men  are 
equally  honorable  and  naturally  dependent.  One  class 
cannot  Ik?  abolished  without  injury  to  the  remaining.  At 
lirst  one  individual  represented  the  class;  combination 
was  the  order,  in  teaching,  in  working  and  in  tra<ling. 
The  teacher  was  the  ruler  giving  laws:  the  clergy  dic- 
tating religion;  the  doctor  and  pliarmacist  advising  and 
supplying  medicine  for  the  sick;  the  laborer  could  work 
in  any  dopartmcut.  and  the  merchant  dealt  in  all  kinds 
of  commodities.  As  time  passed  sub-division  of  these 
classes  came.  The  evolutiou  of  the  minister,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  pharmacist  took  place.  As  the  sciences 
were  evolveil  students  and  teachers  of  these  became 
separate  and  distinct,  some  pursuing  one  branch,  some 
another.  Labor  also  became  sub-ilivided.  The  educa-  ' 
tion  of  man  developed  new  wants,  and  the  evolutiou 
of  mechanics  and  arts  furni.shed  a  vast  variety  of  em- 
ployment for  the  laboring  classes.  Merchants  or  trad- 
ers followed  the  same  course  as  the  other  two  great 
classes  of  men,  the  educators  and  the  workers,  and 
sub-divided  into  dealers  of  single  articles,  or  related  lines 
of  merchandise.  This  subdivision  in  the  teaching  or  ed- 
ucational class  of  men  has  developed  to  a  great,  some 
think  to  its  fullest,  extent.  The  religions  of  the  world 
are  numerous,  the  sects  of  each  more  numerous,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  the  teachers  of  these  sects  into  evangel- 
ical, pastoral,  missionary,  theological,  etc.,  obtains.  The 
l.iw.ver  of  to-day.  instead  of  practicing  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  law.  as  a  rule  confines  himself  to  one — inter- 
national, constitutional,  municipal,  civil,  criminal,  etc. 
The  doctor,  for  a  while  preaching  as  well  as  practicing, 
in  time  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  cure  of  the  sick 
anil  wounded.  The  surg<Min  then  separated  from  the 
physician,  each  in  turn  f(dlowing  many  diverging  ave- 
nues of  thought  and  work,  and  the  specialist  is  the  re- 
sult. 

In  the  second  class  into  which  men  are  divided,  the 
working  or  laboring  class,  this  stibdivision  or  evolution 
has  been  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  the  educa- 
tional. Some  countries  bring  forth  one  kind  of  prod- 
uct, some  another,  as  exjierience  proves  best.  Some 
men  develop  one  new  mechanical  device,  some  another, 
and  localities  even  become  removed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  one  article  or  varieties  of  it. 

With  the  third  class  of  men.  the  merchant  or  trader, 
subdivision  has  been  the  rule  in  the  past,  and  is  to 
some  extent  to-day.  Xo  one  will  deny  that  a  change  is 
iu  progress,  and  has  advanced  so  far  that  it  is  the  ex- 
ception to  find  the  merchant  of  one  product  or  manu- 
facture; the  majority  dealing  in  many,  and  not  a  few  in 
almost  everything  needed  by  civilized  man. 

We  cannot  deny  that  this  subdivision  in  educational 
pursuits  has  produced  better  systems  of  religion  and 
more  devoted  and  consecrated  ministers;  better  laws  for 


controlling  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man.  and  more 
profound  ixpounilers  of  the  same;  better  knowledge  of 
organic  life,  of  the  laws  governing  health  and  disease, 
.and  better  doctors  to  advise  and  give  relief.  The  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  world  has  by  this  same  sul> 
division  of  work  progressed  to  an  almost  miraculous  ex- 
letit.  The  tempting  fruit,  and  beautiful  flowers,  the 
wonderful  inventions  and  discoveries,  all  point  to  this 
as  the  age  of  progress  above  and  beyond  all  preceding. 

The  merchant  or  trader  of  to-day,  with  his  avenues 
of  trade  extending  around  the  whole  earth,  his  transac- 
tions involving  untold  and  almost  inconceivable  sums,  is 
so  far  beyond  the  merchant  of  the  past  that  the  latter 
is  not  thought  of  in  the  same  coniu'ction.  The  educa- 
tional and  artisan  classes  seemed  to  have  reached  their 
present  development  by  a  division  of  thought  and  work, 
liy  individual  thought  and  work  in  one  direct  and  un- 
varying line.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  pursuit  of  one 
line  of  thought  and  research  in  the  educational  world, 
and  one  line  of  effort  in  the  working  world,  has  been  the 
cause  aliove  all  Others  tor  present  attaiinnenl.  The 
trader  or  tnerchant,  however,  appears  to  work  on  the 
|M-incii)le  that  the  laws  which  govern  dealing  in  one  arti- 
cle can  be  applied  to  others,  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber the  more  successful  and  accomplished  as  a  merchant 
he  becomes. 

Yoti  may  ask  now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
(juery,  and  I  answer,  just  this:  The  pharmacist  has  al- 
ways been  a  worker  in  the  three  great  classes,  an  edu- 
cator or  teacher  in  the  line  of  medicinal  and  chemical  re- 
search, a  numufacturer  in  the  production  of  remedial 
agents,  and  a  merchant  or  trader  in  the  sale  of 
tlK'sc  products  to  those  in  want.  The  educa- 
tional and  manufacturing  sides  have  in  the  past 
been  more  iiromiuent,  while  the  mercantile  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  in  a  certain  sense 
of  minor  importance.  The  average  pharmacist  to-day  iu 
this  country  is  more  of  a  merchant  and  less  of  a  search- 
er after  knowledge  and  manufacturer  than  he  was.  In- 
stead of  dealing  iu  medicinal  agents  only  he  has  in- 
cluded many  other  lines  of  goods,  and  is  yet  reaching 
out  for  more.  The  life  of  the  merchant  is  not  conducive 
to  quiet,  to  undisturbed  thought  and  research.  This  con- 
dition has  not  ari.sen  because  of  direct  effort,  or  from 
lack  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  retail  pharmacist,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  he  has  gone  out  of  his  legitimate  field 
and  introduced  into  his  stock  articles  foreign  to  phar- 
macy. It  may  be  that  in  this  commerce  of  articles  for- 
eign to  the  profession  can  be  found  the  reason  for  the 
decline  of  the  professional  and  increase  of  the  mercan- 
tile side  of  pharmacy.  I  will  not  say  that  the  pharma- 
cist is  entirely  at  fault  for  this  condition,  but  he  is  to 
some  extent,   I  think  no  one  can   deny. 

The  conclusions  to  he  drawn  from  the  iireceding  con- 
siderations seem  to  be  that  educational  matters,  the  pro- 
fessions, the  sciences,  the  arts,  agriculture,  luechanics. 
all  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  into  which 
we  have  separated  men,  are  advanced  by  a  division  of 
labor,  that  is,  by  individual  effort  in  one  line,  and  that 
the  third  or  mechanical  class  has  reached  its  present 
standing  by  combination,  that  is,  by  dealing  in  numbers 
of  articles,  and  apparently  the  greater  the  number  the 
greater  the  success. 

The  student,  discoverer  and  inventor  cannot  thrive  in 
the  busy  haunts  of  trade.  The  true  pharmacist  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  driven  from  the  care  of  pharmacies 
in  jiublic  places,  to  the  laboratories  of  large  manufac- 
tories, hospitals  and  schools.  The  retail  pharmacist  of 
to-day  receives  from  these  manufactories  the  great  bulk 
of  his  stock  in  trade,  and  the  prescriptions  of  physicians 
call  directly  in  great  part  for  this  or  that  manufacture 
of  goods,  or  this  or  that  product  made  only  by  A,  B 
or  C. 

The  pharmacist  of  the  future  will  be  what  the  phar- 
macist  nf   to-day   mnk«'s  of  him.   a   merchant   or   trader. 
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in  proportion  as  he  enlarges  tlie  variety  of  commodities 
in  which  he  deals,  or  a  professional  or  educational  man — 
in  the  proportion  in  which  he  reduces  this  variety  and 
endeavors  to  confine  his  work  to  the  preparation,  care 
and  sales  of  stich  agents  and  work  in  such  lines  as  are 
used  in  the  cure  of  disease,  relief  of  the  woundi'd,  and 
which  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  healtli. 


QUBSTtOSS  POU  EXAMISATIO  ". 
OKLAHOMA    TERRITORIAL    BOARD    OF    PHAR- 
MACY. 

PHARMACY. 

\.  Give  the  definitions  for  in)  Pharmacy,  (b)  Emetic,  (c) 
Caustic,  (d)  Narcotics,  (e)  Kcbrlfuge. 

2.  Give  the  ofncial  names  of  (a)  t;oueh  Grass,  (b)  Henbane, 
(c)  nogwood,  (d)  Bitter  Sweet,  (el  Bearberry. 

3.  Give  common  name  for  (a)  I'otassii  Bitartras,  (b)  Calx, 
(c)  Aspldinm,   (A)  Crocus,   (e)  Iledeoma. 

4.  Give  formula  for  Infusion  of  Digitalis. 

5.  What  Is  the  best  solvent  for  Tannic  Add,  Myrrh,  Qui- 
nine, Gutta  I'ercba  and  Tartar  Emetic? 

6.  What  is  the  dose  of  (a)  Dover's  Powder,  (b)  Tr.  Aconite, 
(c)  Tr.  Nux  Vomica,  (d)  Bromide  Potassium,  (e)  Opium? 

7.  What  per  cent,  of  lime  In  lime  water? 

8.  Give  the  Ingredients  in  Belladonna  Liniment? 

9.  What  Is  the  base  of  most  olticlal  liniments? 

10.  How  many  grains  of  Cocaine  In  one  ounce  of  4  per 
cent,  solution? 

11.  What  are  Gray  Powders? 

12.  What  Is  Huxham's  Tincture? 

15.  How  many  grains  In  seven  and  one-half  grams? 

14.  How  would  you  tell  Carbolic  Acul  from  Creosote? 

1.5.  What  per  cent,  of  Mercury  Is  contained  In  (al  Hvdrar- 
gyrum  Cum  Greta,  (b)  Mass  Hydrargyri,  (c)  Ungentuiii  Hy- 
dra rgyri? 

Ifi.  How  many  grains  in  one  pound  avoirdupois? 

17.  Define  the  words  Offlolal  and  OtHcinal. 

15.  What  Is  the  National  Formulary  and  by  what  au- 
thority published? 

10.  Translate  the  following  '  8    into  Apothecaries'  Weights 
and  Measures; 
Quinine   Sul..  1| 

Ext.  Glycyrrh.,  Fid.  4| 
Strychnine   Sulph.  |  016 

Syrupi  60| 

MIsce.  SIgna.  Cochleare  Parvum  Ter  die. 
20.  Correct  the  following  R: 
Morphine  Sul.     Gr.  xxiv. 
Atropia  Sul.         Gr.  1-10. 
Aqua  Pura  Oz.  11. 

Ft.    Solution.      Sig.    Ti'iispooiiful   every   four   hours. 

CHBM.STRV. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  bet\\'e('n  a  molecule  and  an 
atom? 

2.  What  Is  specific  gravity. 

3.  What  Is  heat? 

4.  What  do  you  mean  by  Atomic  Weight? 

5.  What  Is  the  syndjol  for.  lai  Hydrogen,  (b)  Water,  (c) 
Gold,  (d)  Zinc,  (e)  Sulphuric  Acid? 

6.  How  would  you  detect  acid  in  solution? 

7.  Write  out  the  following:  (a)  H.O,  lb)  H.O,,  (c)  KI,  (dl 
FeSOi. 

8.  What  Is  the  principal  source  of  Phosphorus? 

9.  Name  ten  elements  and  state  their  form,  i.  e.,  whether 
liquid,  solid  or  gaseous. 

10.  (al  Define  an  element,  (b)  How  many  elements  are 
known? 

11.  (a)  What  Is  an  acid?     (b)  A  salt? 

12.  What  is  an  alkaloid? 

13.  Name  three  alkaloids  in  common  use  in  medicine  and 
give  dose  of  each. 

14.  How  would  you  detect  morphine  If  mixed  with 
quinine? 

15.  Name  five  chemicals  that  yon  would  label  poison  and 
give  properties. 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  ' 

1.  Golden  Seal— Give  (a)  synonyms,  (b)  ofliclal  name  and 
habitat,     (c)  Principal  alkaloids  obtained  from  it. 

2.  Give  common  name  for  the  following  preparations: 

LIq.  Ferri  et  Aiumonll  Acetatis. 
LIq.  lodo  Composltus. 
Liq.   Sodae  Ciloratae. 
LIq.  Ammonll  Acetatis. 

3.  How  many  alkaloids  have  been  obtained  from  opium? 
(b)  What  acids  are  found  combined  with  them? 

4.  What  is  the  stigma  of  a  Hower?  (b)  Mention  a  drug 
which  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  shall  consist  alone  of 
stigmas,     (c)  Give  ofhcial  name  of  plant. 

5.  Give  otBcial  name  of  plant  and  part  from  which  the 
following  are  obtained:  (a)  Lycopodium,  (b)  Lupullnum. 
le)  Macis.  (d)  Kamala,  (e)  Kino. 

6.  (a)  Name  the  part  in  which  the  pistil  of  a  flower  is  di- 
vided,    (b)  What  is  meant  by  Cryptogamous  plauts. 

7.  Ha^matoxylon;  (a)  Give  common  name,  (b)  part  of  plant 
used,  (e)  habitat,  (d)  medical  properties,  (e)  full  botanical 
name. 

.S.  (a)  What  Is  meant  by  Destructive  Distillation,  (b) 
Name  a  volatile K)il  obtained  in  this  manner. 

9.  Is  Tr.  Belladonna  made  from  the  root  or  leaves? 

10.  Name  the  otficlal  preparations  obtained  from  the  class 
(a)  Insecta,  (b)  Mammalia. 


THE  TINTOMETER  is  an  apparatus  u.^^ed  in  the 
nialehing  or  comparison  of  colors.  In  the  opinion  ren- 
dered by  General  Appraiser  Luut  of  this  port  it  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  a  wooden  body,  about  15  inches 
long  and  about  3  inches  square,  open  at  both  ends,  the  in- 
terior being  divided  longitudinally  into  two  compartmc'nts 
and  colored  black.  This  body  is  providwl  with  a  gradu- 
ated support,  and  colored  glasses  of  standard  tints  and 
silvered  tumblers  or  glasses  the  comparison  or  matching 
of  colors  being  effected  by  placing  the  glass  of  the  stand- 
ard color,  or  a  glass  containing  a  colored  fluid,  and  the 
.subject  for  comparison  side  by  side,  at  one  end,  while 
the  operator  looks  through  the  body  above  described  to- 
ward the  light. 

A  LABORATORY  VACUUM  AI'i'ARATU.S.— Dr. 
Haussmau  offers  a  convenient  form  of  vacuum  apparatus 

suitable  for  a  small  laliorator.v.     This  consists  of  a  par- 


FiG.  1. 

celain  vessel  with  a  flat  ground  rim,  over  which  a  glass 
funnel  with  a  ground  rim  securely  fits,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  Into  the  neck  of  the  funnel  a  T  tube  is  fitted,  allow- 
ing  the   introduction   of   a   thermometer  and  connection 


Fig.  2. 

with   a    two-uecked  Wolff  flask, 
nectcd  with  a  pump  (Fig.  2). 


which   in   turn   is  con- 
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••GELATIN  CLARIFI.VXT"  is  au  imported  clarifying 
ageut.  whicli.  accoi-diug  lo  a  chemical  analysis  made  at 
the  port  of  entry,  consists  of  gelatin,  22.53  per  cent.: 
acidity  in  terms  of  acetic  acid,  1.83  per  cent.;  water  75.4G 
per  cent. 

FIBRITE  is  artificial  sulphate  of  lime  produced  at  the 
alkali  works  at  Widues.  England.  Calcium  chloride  liq- 
uor, which  is  the  waste  or  by-product  in  the  manufactuie 
of  bleaching  powder,  is  treated  with  diluted  sulpliuric 
acid  and  the  precipitated  powder,  when  dried,  is  the  prod- 
uct known  to  the  trade  under  the  above  name. 


TO  CLEANSE  SPONGES.— The  sponges  are  first 
washed  in  warm  water,  which  contains  about  20  drops 
of  sodium  hydrate  solution  to  the  liter;  this  is  followed 
by  clean  water;  then  they  are  immersed  in  bromine 
water  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  white,  after  which 
they  are  washed  in  water  which  contains  20  drops  of 
sodium  hydrate  solution  to  the  liter,  followed  then  by 
clean  water.  They  should  be  dried  quickly  in  the  sun 
if  possible. 


A  COMPOUND  OF  ARGON  AND  WATER,  in  an- 
alogy with  similar  compounds  of  nitrogen  or  oxygen  and 
water,  has  recently  been  obtained  by  P.  Villard  (Compt. 
rend..  Sci.  Amer.)  in  the  same  way  as  these  latter  arc 
prepared.  At  a  pressure  of  150  atmospheres,  argon  ami 
water  were  brought  into  contact.  If  then  any  part  of 
the  vessel  containing  the  substances  was  cooled  to  0°  C. 
the  thin  film  of  water  on  the  surface  united  with  the  gas 
to  form  colorless  crystals  which,  at  a  pressure  of  210  at- 
mospheres, were  decomposed  at  +  8°  C;  at  105  atmos- 
pheres at  by  a  temperature  of  0°  C. 


CHLORHYDRINES  AS  SOLVENTS.— Epichlorhy- 
drine  (b.  p.  117°  C.)  and  Dichlorhydrine  (b.  p.  176°  C.) 
have  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Fleming  (Chem.  Ztg.)  as  sol- 
vents for  the  difficulty  by  soluble  resins  (as  copal,  amber, 
etc.),  and  particularly  nitrocellulose  and  celluloid.  These 
solvents  have  the  preference  over  acetone,  amylacetate, 
etc.,  because  of  their  non-inflammability  and  inodorous 
nature.  Epichlorhydrine  dissolves  nitrocellulose  in  all 
proportions;  a  20  per  cent,  solution  is  so  thick  that  it 
must  be  first  diluted  with  alcohol  before  it  can  be  em- 
ployed for  varnishing  or  coating  objects.  These  sol- 
vents can  be  employed  for  cementing  celluloid  objects. 

GUM  RESIN— ESTER  GUM  is  described,  in  a  recent 
decision  of  General  Appraiser  Wilkinson,  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  as  a  translucent,  amber-colored,  brittle 
substance  exhibiting  the  characteristics  and  appearance 
of  resin  and  it  consists  of  the  distilled  product  of  the 
ethereal  salts  of  abietic  or  resin  acid.  It  is  a  crude  gum 
treated  with  alcohol  to  eliminate  undesirable  constituents 
and  made  into  what  is  called  an  •"Ester"  gum.  It  is  used 
for  varnishes  and  for  other  purposes  requiring  a  high 
gradi^  resin,  and  is  known  in  trade  as  a  gum  resin,  a  non- 
edible  gum,  and  a  drug  advanced  in  condition  by  a  refin- 
ing process  of  manufacture. 


SIMPLE  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IN  WINE.— Thoerner  and  Uster 
recommend,  after  evaporating  2.5  cc.  of  sweet  wine  (port. 
Malaga,  etc.t  or  .50  to  100  cc.  of  ordinary  wine  to  about 
5  to  25  cc.  that  10  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (1.35)  be  added,  cov- 
ering the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass  and  then  warming 
on  a  water  bath.  After  20  to  30  minutes  the  violence  of 
the  reaction  ceases,  and  when  cold  aqua  ammonia  is 
added  in  excess,  followed  by  25  cc.  of  ammonium  cit- 
rate solution,  finally  15  to  20  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture. 
After  standing  12  hours,  the  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed  and  ignited  in  the  usual  way. 


A  BACTERIUM  WHICH  LIVES  IN  ALCOHOL.- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  H.  Veley  communicate  to  Nature  (Ch. 
&  Dr.)  an  interesting  note  regarding  the  deterioration 
which  has  recently  been  observed  in  Demerara  rum.  They 
obtained  samples  direct  from  a  bonded  warehouse,  which 
ihey  found  to  contain  74.G  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight, 
and  on  microscopical  examination  of  a  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  samples  found  it  to  consist  of  chains  of 
small  cocci.  After  the  spirit  lAd  been  kept  for  some 
days  the  cocci  were  seen  to  be  surrounded  with  a  gela- 
tinous envelope,  and  after  a  further  interval  of  time  the 
cocci  were  found  disseminated  throughout  the  liquid, 
and  were  rapidly  developing  and  multiplying.  The  mi- 
cro-organism belongs  to  the  Coccace.-e,  and  the  authors 
are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  new  species;  indeed,  the  ob- 
servation of  the  existence  and  multiplication  of  any  mi- 
cro-organism in  a  spirit  of  such  alcoholic  strength  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  novel. 


THE  STERILIZATION  OF  WATER.-A  simple 
method  of  sterilizing  water  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Schumburg,  chemist  to  the  German  Army  Medical  Acad- 
emy, says  the  Practical  Engineer  (Sci.  Amor.)  He  finds 
that  the  ordinary  means  of  filtration  by  portable  filters 
is  unsatisfactory,  but  asserts  that  a  solution  of  bromine 
destroys  the  pathogenic  germs,  and  that  the  subsequent 
addition  of  ammonia  renders  the  water  palatable.  Dr. 
Schumburg  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  wa- 
ter to  which  pathogenic  germs  had  been  added,  and 
among  them  one  or  more  in  which  a  litre  of  water  from 
the  Spree  was  sterilized  by  the  addition  of  0.2  gramme 
of  a  solution  of  20  grammes  of  bromine  and  20  grammes 
bromine  is  removed  by  a  dose  of  a  9  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonia.  It  is  possible  that  some  simple  mixture 
may  be  devised,  the  addition  of  which  to  doubtful  water 
will  render  it  perfectly  safe,  so  far  as  the  pathogenic 
germs  are  concerned. 


THERAPEUTICS  OF  LACTOPHENIN.— Dr.  Geo. 
Howard  Thompson  contributes  a  second  clinical  report 
on  lactophenin  to  the  Tri-State  Medical  Journal.  His 
first  report  was  written  a  year  ago.  He  says  he  has 
••continued  the  use  of  this  valuable  product  with  increas- 
ing satisfaction.  It  is  a  definite  chemical  body  differing 
from  phenacetin  in  that  lactic  acid  replaces  acetic  acid, 
and  this  seems  to  overcome  entirely  the  possibility  of  car- 
diac depression  orthe  conversion  of  haemoglobin  into 
methjemoglobin,  an  attribute  only  too  frequently  met  with 
in  antipyrin,  acetanilid  and  phenacetin."  He  says  fur- 
ther, '•as  an  analgesic  it  is  equal  to  the  best  pain  reliever 
in  the  materia  medica,"  and  he  quotes  three  ca.-ies  in 
detail  in  which  lactophenin  achieved  excellent  results. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  author  is  that  his  cases 
indicate  to  him  "the  great  superiority  of  lactophenin 
over  phenacetin  and  other  memebrs  of  the  coal-tar  group 
of  antipyretics  and  analgesics." 


IRON  FELT,  A  NEW  INVENTION.— The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  State  has  received  the  following  from  Con- 
sul Monaghan,  dated  Chemnitz,  May  17,  1897: 

Berlin  and  Leipsic  are  boasting  about  a  new  invention. 
to  be  known  as  iron  felt.  It  is  made  of  the  very  best 
woolen  materials,  impregnated  with  the  inventor's  pat- 
ented preparation,  which  gives  it  2,220  pounds'  power 
of  resistance  to  every  square  centimeter  (0.3937  inch). 
The  article  is  most  useful  for  railroads  of  all  kinds. 
Placed  between  rails  and  sleepers,  it  deadens  sound  and 
prevents  shocks.  The  first  experiments  with  the  new  ma- 
terial were  made  by  the  Berlin  City  Street  Railway,  over 
which  three  hundred  and  sixty  trains  pass  daily.  The 
results  surpassed  the  company's  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. Not  only  was  the  noise  brought  down  to  a  mini- 
mum, but  the  wear  and  tear  was  materially  diminished. 
It  is  to  be  tried  on  the  new  roads  in  Leipsic.  Old  build- 
ings, and  particularly  buildings  of  stone  and  iron,  suffer 
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most  from  the  shocks  and  noise  of  piissiiig  tniins.  Such 
au  insuhilUiK  material  seems  to  lie  s|>e«ially  ailaitli-d  for 
elevateil  roads. 


TOXICITY  OF  IIIMAX  PEUSPIRATION.— At  the 
French  I'.iological  Smieiy,  M.  Arloing  has  reported  some 
intereslinj;  observations  on  the  toxicity  of  human  perspir- 
ation. He  found  as  a«result  of  making  intravenous  in- 
jections of  natural  perspirations,  and  also  of  preparid 
extracts  of  the  same,  that  when  the  strength  of  the  in- 
jection approarlu'd  15  centigrams  per  kilogram  in  the 
case  of  the  dog  and  25  centigrams  per  kilogram  in  ihe 
case  of  the  rabbit,  death  almost  always  occurred,  gei;er- 
ally  within  three  days,  though  sometimes  not  for  s.me 
weeks,  when  it  followed  upon  a  state  of  profound  cach- 
exia. The  injection  of  one-sixth,  one-quarter  or  one-third 
of  a  lethal  dose  led,  according  to  his  observation,  to  im- 
mediate and  proportional  effects.  The  toxicity  varie<l 
with  the  environment  of  the  subject  which  furnished  the 
perspiration  as  well  as  with  the  mode  of  pr<'i)aration  of 
the  extract.  The  perspiration  secrete<l  during  arduous 
muscular  toil  is  richer  in  toxic  principles  than  that  se- 
creted during  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  the  de- 
gree of  extra  malignancy  amounting  to  25  or  30  per 
cent.  All  things  being  equal,  perspirations  obtained  by 
artificial  means  of  sudation  present  a  minimum  of  toxic- 
ity; but  perspiration  obtained  from  a  subject  who  has 
suffered  from  retention  of  the  secretion  due  to  cold  is 
poisonous. 

DIAMONDS.— In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitute. -Mr.  William  Crookes  gave  an  account  of  the 
South  African  diamond  mines,  and.  after  briefly  survey- 
ing the  chief  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
diamond,  proceeded  to  say  that  speculation  as  to  the 
probable  origin  of  the  diamond  had  been  greatly  for- 
warded by  improvements  in  the  means  of  high  tempera- 
tures. Thanks  to  the  success  of  M.  Moissan.  they  could 
now  be  manufactured  in  the  laboratory,  minutely  micro- 
scopic, it  is  true,  but  with  crystalline  form  and  appear- 
ance, color,  hardness  and  action  on  light  the  same  as  the 
natural  gem.  The  first  necessity  was  to  select  pure  iron 
and  pack  it' into  a  carbon  crucible  with  pure  charcoal 
from  sugar.  Half  a  pound  of  this  iron  was  put  into  the 
body  of  the  electric  furnace,  and  a  powerful  arc,  ab- 
sorbing about  100  horse  power,  formed  clo.se  above  it  be- 
tween carbon  poles.  The  iron  rapidly  melted  and  satu- 
rated itself  with  carbon.  After  a  few  minutes  heating 
to  a  temperature  above  4.000°  C.  the  current  was  stopped 
and  the  dazzling  fiery  crucible  plunged  in  cold  water  un- 
til it  cooled  below  a  red  heat.  Iron  increased  in  volume 
at  the  moment  of  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
state,  hence  the  expansion  of  the  inner  liquid  on  solidify- 
ing produced  an  enormous  pressure,  under  stress  of  which 
the  dissolved  carbon  separated  out  in  a  transparent, 
dense,  crystalline  form,  in  fact,  as  diamond.  To  obtain 
the  diamond  from  the  meta'lic  ingot  required  a  long  and 
tedious  process  of  treatment  with  various  strong  re- 
agents, and  the  specimens  thus  obtained  were  only  mi- 
croscopic. The  largest  artificial  diamond  yet  made  was 
less  than  one  millimeter  across.  Many  circumstances 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diamond  of  the  chem- 
ist and  the  diamond  of  the  mine  were  strangely  akin  in 
origin,  and  the  diamond  genesis  must  have  taken  place 
at  great  depths,  under  high  pressure.  How  the  great 
diamond  pipes  came  into  existence  was  not  diBicult  to 
understand.  After  they  were  pierced  they  were  filled 
from  below,  and  the  diamonds,  formed  at  some  epoch  too 
remote  to  imagine,  were  thrown  out  of  a  mud  volcano,  to- 
gether with  all  kinds  of  debris  eroded  from  adjacent  rocks. 
According  to  another  theory  the  diaiuond  was  a  direct 
gift  from  heaven,  conveyeil  to  the  earth  in  meteoric 
showers,  and  the  so-called  volcanic  pipes  simply  holes 
bored  in  the  earth  by  the  impact  of  monstrous  meteors. 


Question  Box 

Th0  »b)eft  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  wmrk,  dispeasing  difficulties,  etc 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
ASONYMOVS  (.OMMUISICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTESTION. 

Mooie's  Pilules. 

(Wni.  McL.»  Kxhauslive  search  lias  failed  to  reveal  a 
formula  for  this  article,  and  as  we  do  not  know  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  it  wi-  are  unable  to  assist  you. 


Bottle  Manufacturers. 
(Jj.  C.   K.)   There  are  many   manufacturers  of   bottles, 
among  the  leading  and  most  prominent  ones  being  Whit- 
all.  Tatum  &  Co.,  of  Philadeli)hia  and  New  York;  Swin- 
dell  Bros.,  of  Baltimore,  and  Tibby  Bros.,  of  Pittsburg. 


Demand  for  Massachusetts  Herbs. 

(II.  P.  N.)  who  is  not  a  subscritxT  of  this  journal,  and. 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  its  service,  asks  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  any  medicinal  herb  that  can  be  raised  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  We 
print  his  query,  thinking  possibly  some  reader  may  be 
able  and  willing  to  assist  him. 


Wblte  Add. 

(G.  H.  H.)  We  know  of  no  compound  under  this  title, 
and  a  very  thorough  search  has  failed  to  give  any  satis- 
factory information.  In  the  bleaching  or  "chemicking" 
of  cotton,  textile  manufacturers  use  a  bath  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  which  they  call  "white  sour."  This  bath  is 
used  to  complete  the  process  of  bleaching,  by  washing 
the  goods  in  it,  after  passing  them  through  the  bleaching 
solution  proper.  Possibly  some  of  our  correspondents 
may  be  able  to  give  more  satisfactory  information. 


Syrup  Iron  Iodide  and  Alkaloids. 

(H.   M.  P.   C.)  submits  the  following  prescription  for 
criticism: 

Tincture  nus   vomica    %  ounce 

Syrup  iron  iodide  1  ounce 

<  Uiinine    sulphate    1  dram 

Glycerine    2  drams 

Water  to  make 4  ounces 

One  dram  to  be  taken  before  meals. 
The  difficulty  here  is  the  incompatibility  existing  be- 
tween the  syrup  of  iron  iodide  and  the  alkaloids,  quinine 
and  the  strychnine  and  brucine  in  the  tincture  of  nux 
vomica.  There  is  no  way  of  overcoming  the  diffieult.v. 
and  the  prescription  should  not  be  dispensed. 


Dictionary  of  Pharmaceutical  Terms. 

(.Tunior)  wants  to  know  what  dictionary  he  should  pro- 
cure and  which  will  teach  him  to  prouonnce  the  words 
he  meets  in  his  reading  pertaining  to  pharmacy,  as  he 
finds  many  pharmaceutical  terms  of  which  he  wishes  to 
know   the  proper  pronounciation. 

There  is  no  work  which  is  distinctly  a  pharmaceutical 
dictionary.  For  the  pronunciation  of  pharmaceutical 
titles  see  the  last  edition  of  the  United  States  Dispensa-  M 
tory.  Gould's  Medical  Students'  Dictionary  ($2.75)  will  ^ 
be  found  serviceable  to  a  certain  extent,  although  it  is 
primarily  intended  for  students  of  medicine.  It  gives  the 
pronunciation  of  many  words  which  are  common  to  both 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  the  definitions  will  be  found 
of  considerable  help.  A  new  dictionary  recently  pub- 
lished, but  which  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  examining,  is  Lippineott's  Medical  Dictionary 
(.$7.(Xt).  This  is  said  to  be  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the 
terms  used  in  medicine  and  allied  sciences,  giving  their 
pronunciation,  etymology,  definition,  etc.  Prof.  J.  P 
Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  authors. 
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Medlrated  Uterine  Wafers. 

(10.  .1.  .N.I  \\\-  i-;niiuit  ,i;ivi'  yuii  llir  rmiiiulii  f'jr  tlu' 
prupri'.'tiiry  ai'tick'.  Foriiml;!  Xii.  lOTli  in  tlio  Kra  FofHi- 
ular.v  is  a  typi'  of  this  gi'iicial  class  of  iiivpa  rat  ions,  ami 
Wf  snt,'gfst  ivfi'ivnic  to  the  Eia,  page  1T>~,  Fell.  15. 
lSy;-t,  iiniliT  tlie  hoadins;,  "Suppositories  for  Feniale  Dis- 
eases." Following  also  are  two  other  formulas  from  the 
Era  Foiinulary,  wliieli  may  be  of  service'. 

(11   Boric  acid   8  [parts 

ICxiract   witch   hazel   1   part 

Alum    3  (larts 

K.xtracl   lielhuhinnii   Vs  part 

Olive  oil,  a  sutlicieiit  iiiiantit.v. 

Make  into  a  still  mass  with  the  olive  oil.  roll  and  cut 
into  sui)positories  weighing  about  thirty  grains  each, 
and   wrap   in    tin   foil. 

(2l   Zinc  suli)hate (!(l  grains 

Alum    l.'i  grains 

(Jil  of  almond !K)  grains 

E.xtract  of  hyoscyamus 10  grains 

White  wa.x   :{U  grains 

Oil   of   theobroma ISO  grains 

Make  into  oblong  suppositories  weighing  ;i3  grains. 


Rosia  Oil. 

(W.  &  A.)  Kosin  oil  is  one  of  the  two  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  the  dry  distillation  of  common  colophony  resin. 
or  "rosin."  In  the  distillation  there  is  produced,  first, 
from  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  a  light  fraction,  known  as  rosin 
spirit,  or  "pinoline,"  and  seciuid,  from  70  to  S-")  per  cent, 
of  rosin  oil,  a  violot-lilu*'.  tinorcscing  liquid,  varying  in 
specitie  gravity  from  O.US  to  1.1.  The  pinoliue  is  used 
as  an  illuminant.  and  as  a  substitute  for  turpeutiue  oil 
in  varnish  manufactories.  The  rosin  oil  has  a  large  use 
as  a  lubricant,  especially  for  heavy  machinery,  wagon 
wheels,  etc.  It  is  used  in  the  condition  of  "rosin  grease" 
(made  by  stirring  rosiu  oil  with  milk  of  lime),  and  is 
largely  employed  also  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  m 
the  manufacture  of  priuters'  ink.  It  can  be  deprived  of 
fluorescence  in  various  ways  (by  exposure  to  sunlight. 
by  treatment  with  hydrogen  ijeroxide  and  nitro-beuzeue, 
dinitro-uaphthaleue.  etc.),  ami,  thus  treated,  is  used  in 
adulterating  olive,  rape  and  sperm  oils.  All  this  upon 
the  authority  of  Sadtler's  "Industrial  Organic  Chemis- 
try," which  also  says  that  the  best  mineral  lubricating 
oils  are  also  adulterated  with  it  at  times.  Rosin  oil  is 
a  standard  article  of  commerce. 


Kidney  Cure. 

(W.  F.)  See  Era,  January  28,  1897,  page  111.  Here 
are  a  couple  from  the  Era  Formulary: 

(1)  Hepatica    1  ounce 

Hydrangea 1  ounce 

Scoparius   1  ounce 

Apocynum   cannabinum    1   ounce 

Triticum 1   ounce 

Hot  water  surticient  to  make 10  ounces 

Potassium  uitrate   320  grains 

Alcohol    3  ounces 

Dextrin  syrup   3  ounces 

Fluid  extracts  may  he  substituted  for  the  crude  drugs, 
in  which  case  the  alcohol  in  the  above  formula  is  omitted, 
and  the  proiKirtion  of  water  reduced  to  5  ounces,  instead 
of  10,  as  above.  th'>  remniniug  ingredients  being  left 
the  same. 

(2)  Senna    • . . .  .   13  ounces 

Buchu 2  ounces 

Serpeutaria    (!  ounces 

Bitter  root    -i  ounces 

Wild   cherry    4  ounces 

Cinchona   4  ounces 

Digest  the  senna  and  buchu  for  24  hours  with  10  pints 
of  boiling  water,  then  add  (3  pints  diluted  alcohol,  and 
let  stand  24  hours  longer;  express.  Treat  likewise  the 
serpentaria  and  bitter  root  with  6  pints  of  boiling  water, 
and  add  2  pints  diluted  alcohol  as  above:  express.  Treat 
likewise  the  wild  cherry  and  cinchona  with  4  pints  of 
boiling  water,  add  2  pints  diluted  alc<ihol  and  express. 
Mix  all  these  expressions,  let  stand  24  hours,  and  strain. 


Stove  Pillsh. 

tl..  ('.  F.I  As  you  state  that  yon  arc  the  possessor  of 
a  copy  of  the  Era  Formulary,  wc  would  refer  you  to  the 
six  formulas  contained  in  that  work,  Nos.  4U9.J  to  ."jOUO, 
inclusive.  Chemical  IJecipes.  an  English  work,  gives 
some  furtlier  information  which  may  serve  you,  as  fol- 
lows: 

III  Molasses  of  gooil  i-lear  iiuality  is  heated  to  as  high 
a  ilegree  of  heat  as  possible  in  a  steam-jacketed  pan,  ami 
into  it  is  worked  as  much  plumbago  as  it  will  carry.  The 
mass  is  then  passed  through  flat  stones  until  thoroughly 
mixed  into  a  paste  of  the  proper  consistence,  a  few  drops 
of  sassafras  oil  or  other  essential  oil  being  added  during 
the  proc<'SS.  Can'  must  Ih"  taken  to  keep  it  clear  of 
water  or  steam,  otherwise  it  will  mould. 

|2|  With  surticient  water  to  form  a  cream  [laste  mix 
together  2  parts  copperas  (good  crystals!,  1  (lart  bone 
black  and  1  part  plumbago. 

(3)  Take  2S  pounds  best  plumbago.  1  pint  vinegar,  1 
gill  turiK'Utiue,  2  pounds  carbon  lilaek,  grind  through 
stones,  then  turn  out  on  a  flat  surface  to  dry  a  little; 
then  put  through  a  cylinder  riddle,  driven  by  power, 
lover  with  brass  wire  ((iO  to  the  inch),  and  fitted  inside 
with  brushes  which  keep  the  wire  clean  and  brush  it 
through  if  fine  enough.  Indexes  to  back  tiles  of  this 
journal  will  disclose  numerous  stove  pastes  and  polishes. 


Female  Regulator. 

(W.  F.I  See  formula  under  heading  "Woman's  Relief" 
in  this  journal  for  .Tuly  8  last,  page  4(!.  The  following 
are  repeated  from  earlier  puldieation: 

il)   Black  haw   bark 12  ounces 

High  cranlx>rr.v  bark    8  ounces 

Blue  cohosh   3  ounces 

Life  root  plant 3  ounces 

Sugar   4  ounces 

Alcohol    32  ounces 

Water,  surticient  to  make  1  gallon.  Make  a  tincture  of 
the  drugs  by  percolating  first  with  the  alcohol  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  then  with  water  until  1 
gallon  is  obtained.     In  this  dissolve  the  sugar  and  filter. 

|2|  Cramp  bark   4  ounces 

I'artridge  berry 4  ounces 

Poplar  bark  2  ounces 

Unicorn  root   2  ounces 

Cassia  2  ounces 

Beth  root   IVi  ounces 

Sugar 24  ounces 

Alcohol    ItJ  ounces 

Water,  a  sufhcienc.\. 
Reduce  the  crude  drugs  to  a  coarse  powder;  cover  with 
boiling  water,  allow  to  staud  until  cold,  and  then  perco- 
late with  water  until  5  pints  of  liquid  have  been  ob- 
tained. To  the  percolate  add  the  sugar,  bring  to  a  boil; 
remove  from  -the  fire  and  strain.  When  cold,  add  the 
alcohol. 


Kentucky  Pharmacy  Law. 

(C.  A.  B.)  The  Kentucky  Pharmacy  Law.  which  was 
enacted  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  amended  in 
188S  and  1803.  applies  only  to  towns  and  cities  having 
one  thousaitd  or  more  inhabitants.  The  Board  of  I'har- 
macy  consists  of  five  members,  who  grant  but  one  grade 
of  license  to  applicants  having  three  .vears  or  more  exi)e- 
rience,  and  who  are  not  le.ss  than  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Graduates  of  schools  or  colleges  of  iiharmacy  in- 
corporated by  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky,  and 
which  require  three  years'  experience  before  graduation, 
.■ire  registered  without  examination,  (jraduates  of  in- 
corporated schools  of  nuMliciiie  who  have  practiced  med- 
icine for  five  years  in  Kentucky,  and  non-graduates  who 
have  practiced  for  ten  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act.  may  register  without  examination.  The  registration 
fee  is  .$5.  and  the  certificate  of  registration  must  he  re- 
corded in  the  county  where  it  is  to  Ix-  used.  This  costs 
fifty  cents,  and  each  year  fift.v  cents  must  be  remitted 
for  renewal.    The  law  includes  the  customary  regulations 
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ivgariliiii;  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  tbe  prohibition  of  ndul- 
toniti'd  articles.  One  striking  feature  is  that  prescrii)- 
tious  invist  be  consecutively  numbered  and  preserved  for 
two  years,  and  that  the  pharmacist  is  comi)elled,  upon 
order  of  the  attending  physician,  to  issue  a  duplicate. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  IMiarmaceutical 
Associaiiou.  held  at  Crittenden  Springs,  the  legislative 
committee  submitted  the  draft  of  an  entirely  new  phar- 
macy law  which  was  adopted  by  the  association.  The 
Logislature  will  be  asked  at  its  next  session  to  enact 
this.  Wo  cannot  print  the  proposed  law  in  full,  but 
suggest  that  you  can  probably  secure  a  copy  on  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary  of  the  board.  J.  W.  Gayle,  Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Red  and  Blue  Show  Globe  Colors. 
(A.  \V.)  We  have  repeatedly  published  formulas  for  all 
manner  of  show  globe  colors  in  the  Era.     However,  we 
give  you  the  following  taken  from  the  Era  Formulary: 
Red. 

(1)  Distilled  water  070  parts 

Sulphuric  acid    ^0  parts 

Cochineal "j  l>"rts 

Bitartrate  potassium -i  parts 

(2)  Distilled  water    9""  I'arts 

Sulphuric  acid    10  parts 

Cochineal ^  pai'ts 

Alum   !5  I'-'ft* 

Pure  cream  Jartar -♦  parts 

(3)  Distilled  water 880  parts 

Ammonia  water lo  parts 

Nitric  aciil    32  parts 

Cobalt  metal    8  parts 

Alum   ••     i  parts 

(4)  Carmine 3  to  .^  grains 

Chloride  of  tin 3  to  o  grains 

Water  of  ammonia 1  dram 

Water,  enough  to  make  S  pints. 

Dissolve  the  carmine  in  the  water  of  ammonia;  add  the 
chloride  of  tin  and  water. 

Blue. 

(1)  Distilled  water  920  parts 

Blue  vitriol  gO  parts 

Alum 30  parts 

Sulphuric  acid    20  parts 

(2)  Distilled  water 9,)0  parts 

Ammonia  water *J  parts 

Sulphate  copper 10  parts 

Any  desired  shade  can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  and  copper  salt. 

(3)  Sulphate  copper   160  grains 

Solution   potash    1  P|nt 

Glvcerine    %  Pi"t 

Water  1*^  pints 

Dissolve  sulphate  of  copper  in  sufficient  water,  add  to 
the  solution  potash,  then  glycerin,  until  complete  solu- 
tion results.     Finally  add  the  remainder  of  the  water. 


Depllator}-. 

(J.  J.  E.)  inquires  concerning  a  powder  used  iu  Hun- 
gary, called  razorless  powder,  which  is  rubbed  on  the 
face,  dampened  with  water  and  then  scraped  off,  leaving 
the  face  as  smooth  as  if  freshly  shaven.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  many  depilatory  powders  for  which 
this  journal  and  other  pharmaceutical  papers  very  fre- 
quently givo  formulas.  Here  are  two  or  three  of  stand- 
ard type  for  this  kind  of  preparation. 

(1)  Sodium  sulphhydrate    100  grains 

Slaked  lime    80  grains 

Starch    20  grains 

Lime  water ^  U-  drams 

With  the  aid  of  water  this  powder  is  converted  into 
a  soft  paste,  and  applied  to  a  hairy  skin  in  a  layer  as 
thick  as  a  straw.  After  drying,  about  ten  minutes,  the 
pellicle  is  scraped  off  with  a  paper  knife,  or  similar  blunt 
instrument,  and  with  it  the  hair.  The  face  should  be 
washed  clean  and  auuointed  with  some  bland  oil. 

Sodium  sulphhydrate  is  prepared  by  supersaturating  at 
ordinary  temperature  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  of 
specific  gravity  1.35  (made  from  1  av.  ounce  of  caustic 
soda  and  2  fluid  ounces  of  water),  and  then  setting  aside 
the  well-closed  jar  for  several  days  in  a  cold,  dark  place. 


when  the  crystals  formed  may  be  removed  and  preserved 
in  a  well-closed  vial,  protected  from  the  light. 

(2)  ( irpiineiit 1   part 

Sla ked   lime   5  part.s 

Starch 3  parts 

(3l  guicklime 120  grains 

Sodium  sulphide 240  grains 

.Starch    SO  grains 

Orris  root,  powder 40  grains 

Hull  the  necessary  portion  of  this  powder  into  a  thin 
paste  with  water,  and  apply  as  directed  for  No.  1. 

Our  subscriber  is  doubtless  posted  regarding  the  fraud 
shaving  stone  which  was  quite  fully  exposed  in  this  jour- 
nal a  year  or  so  ago,  but  which  is  cropping  up  from  time 
to  time  in  various  localities. 

Flux  Syrup,  or  Diarrhoea  Remedy. 

iV.  D.  B.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  proprie- 
tary preparation.  However,  besides  the  various  prepara- 
tions iu  the  National  Formulary  (Diarrhoea  Mixtures, 
Blackberry  Cordial,  Compound  Elixir  of  Blackberry, 
etc.),  we  quote  the  following  two  from  the  Era  Form- 
ulary: 

1 1 1  Powdered  gum  arabic 15  grams 

Distilled  cinnamon  water 15  grams 

Distilled  mint  water  10  grams 

Syrup  of  quinces    20  grams 

Extract  of  opium 5  to  10  centigrams 

It  is  mixed  with  a  half  tumbler  of  water  when  wanted 
for  use.  and  of  the  mixture  a  tablespoonful  taken  every 
hour. 

(2l  Blackberry  root,  bruised 8  tr.  ounces 

Cinnamon   3  drams 

Cloves   3  drams 

Nutmegs   3  drams 

.Sugar 4  pounds 

Water   4  pints 

Boil  the  root  and  the  aromatics  in  the  water  for  one 
hour:  e.\press  and  strain:  then  add  the  sugar,  form  a 
syrup,  and  again  strain:  then  add: 

French   brandy   6  fl.  ounces 

Oil  of  cloves  4  drops 

Oil  of  cinnamon 4  drops 

Dose,  a  teaspoouful  for  a  child  2  years  old,  to  a  table- 
spoonful  for  an  adult,  as  occasion  requires. 

The  Standard  Formulary  gives  the  following  for  Flux 
Syrup,  which  may  be  satisfactory: 

.^'auiplior 2%  av.  ounces 

Fluid  extract   of  rhubarb 3M>  H.  ounces 

Oil  of  pepiiermint   1  fl.  ounce 

Tincture  of  capsicum  6  fl.  ounces 

Tincture  of  opium 10  fl.  ounces 

Chloroform 4  fl.  drams 

Sodium  bicarbonate   8  av.  ounces 

Alcohol    64  fl.  ounces 

Simple  syrup,  enough  to  make....  1  gallon 
Dissolve  the  camphor  and  oil  in  the  alcohol,  and  add 
the  chloroform  and  two  tinctures.  Mix  the  fluid  extract, 
sodium  bicarbonate,  and  a  portion  of  the  syrup,  let  stand 
in  an  open  vessel  for  several  hours,  then  add  to  the  pre- 
vious mixture,  add  the  remainder  of  the  syrup,  and  filter 
in  a  well-covered  funnel. 

A  Question  in  Grammar. — Mr.  Kink  (to  a  professor  in 
Biddle  University)— Perfessor!  "Well,  Mr.  Kink?" 
"AVhich  is  the  past  tense  ol  the  verb  'to  hoodoo' — hoo- 
done  or  hoodid?"— Harlem  Life. 

A  drug  clerk  in  this  city  bluffed  a  school  teacher  with 
the  argument  that  the  friction  of  wind  upon  the  bacteria 
iu  the  air  was  the  cause  of  heat.  And  the  school  teacher 
right  in  company  admitted  the  staement  in  earnest,  and 
will  probably  work  it  off  on  his  class  in  physics. — Wichita 
Eagle. 


TBIE  TO  WAKE  IP 

to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  prize  offered  to  the 
advertiser  who  receives  the  most  raphes  to 
his  advertisements  in  the  Era  during  Jnly  and 
August.  Watch  the  ads.  and  answer  those 
that  interest  you.. 
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LECTURES  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  2. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  who  intend  joining  the 
class  for  instruction  in  the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy 
should  apply  for  matriculation  at  once.  During  the 
remaining  issues  for  August  important  announce- 
ments and  directions  will  be  presented  in  order  that 
students  may  be  well  prepared  to  commence  the 
active  work  of  the  course,  which  begins  Septembers. 

Students  joining  after  the  lectures  and  quizzes 
have  been  some  time  in  operation  will  find  it  harder 
to  catch  up  and  continue  with  the  class. 

THE  COMPLETE  PROSPECTUS,  in  pamphlet 
form,  giving  full  particulars  and  containing  matricu- 
lation blank,  will  be  sent  to  any  applicant.  See  also 
Blue  Insert,  opposite  page  176,  in  this  issue. 

Address,  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  ERA, 

P.  O.  Box  1483,  New  York. 


The  New  Tariff. 

-•Vt  last  has  como  surcease  of  our  woes.  For  many 
weeks,  yea  mouths,  the  business  world  has  been  fretting 
under  the  liariiships  imposed  by  the  vacillatious  and  dila- 
torluoss  of  our  national  lawmakers  with  reference  to 
the  great  tariff  question.  This  fret  and  worry  finally  de- 
veloped into  a  feeling  almost  of  despair,  of  indifference 
at  least,  and  the  sentiment  was  freely  expressed  by  the 
merchants  that  almost  any  old  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
tariff  act  would  do,  only  they  must  have  something  and 
that  very  quickly.  But  the  tariff  act  is  now  passed, 
signed  and  in  opoi-ation,  and  in  the  main  seems  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  a  great  peace  of  mind,  coupled  with  a 
revivification  of  the  spirit  of  hustle,  is  in  evidence  in 
business  circles.  The  long  and  vexatious  wait  is  ended, 
and  all  are  ready  to  go  to  work  in  earnest. 

The  new  tariff  provisions  as  they  affect  drugs  and 
chemicals  were  printed  in  last  week's  issue  of  this  paper. 
Each  reader  can  estimate  for  himself  how  they  will  in- 
fluence his  own  particular  business  interests.  There  are 
a  number  of  changes,  however,  which  are  of  special  in- 
terest and  importance. 

Crude  opium,  formerly  free,  must  now  pay  a  duty  of 
one  dollar  per  pound,  and,  in  conformity,  morphine's 
tax  is  doubled,  from  50  cents  an  ounce  to  one  dollar. 
Most  of  the  leading  .changes  are  in  the  w'ay  of  increase. 
Borax  is  raised  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents,  and 
boracic  acid  from  3  to  5  cents.  The  duty  on  calomel 
is  increased  from  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  .35  per  cent., 
and  vanillin,  which  was  formerly  taxed  at  25  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  now  shoulders  a  specific  duty  of  80  cents 
per  ounce. 

There  is  quite  a  number  of  articles  formerly  free  which 
must  hereafter  pay  duty.  Of  these,  bleaching  powder  is 
to  be  assessed  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  resublimed 
iodine  20  cents  per  pound,  gum  chicle  10  cents,  croton  oil 
20  cents,  salicylic  acid  10  cents,  chlorate  of  potash  2% 
cents. 

The  distributing  trade  is  very  busy  just  now  revising 
price  lists  and  pricing  goods  in  accordance  with  the 
changed  conditions.  Retailers  are  concerned  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  should  study  the  effect  of  these  changes- 
upon  their  own  business. 


Toxicity  of  Wood  Aicoltol. 

A  woman  died  in  this  city  the  other  day  after  drinking 
a  pint  of  wood  alcohol,  and  death  was  attributed  to  that 
article  as  the  cause.  Possibly  the  same  amount  of  grain 
alcohol  would  have  produced  a  like  result,  but  the  point 
of  greatest  significance  to  us  in  this  case  is  that  wood 
alcohol  is  by  no  means  the  harmless  beverage  some  seem 
to  consider  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pretty  generally 
held  by  the  medical  fraternity  to  be  a  dangerous  article 
for  internal  use,  an  opinion  supported  by  the  fact  that 
as  a  medicament  it  is  employe<l  in  very  small  doses,  but 
20  minims  or  so.  In  the  methylation  of  grain  alcohol,  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  beverage,  it  is  assumed 
that,  beside  its  burning  taste  and  cognate  disagreeable- 
ness,  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  wood  spirit  will  deter 
the  would-be  imbiber. 

It   is  proper  and  desirable  to  repeat  the  oft-repeated 
warnings  against  the  internal  employment  of  wood  al- 
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cohol,  the  more  iusistently  that  tlie  article  is  coming  into 
wider  use  for  niimorous  industrial  puri)oses,  and  is  advo- 
cated for  tile  propa ration  of  liniments  and  the  like  for 
external  application  and  even  for  articles  intended  for  in- 
ternal administration,  but  in  which,  when  completed,  the 
alcohol  is  supposed  not  to  remain.  Druggists  should  use 
it  with  carefulness  in  their  own  compounding,  and  in  its 
sale  should  in  some  way  guard  against  its  improper  em- 
ployment, liy  cautioning  the  customer  and  informing  him 
of  its  nature. 


Must  the  Chinese  Druggist  Register? 

Over  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago  several  Chinamen  were 
on  trial  in  court  charged  with  keeping  their  stores  open 
on  Sunday,  Then  was  presented  a  very  pretty  probl«m. 
Some  of  these  Chinamen  claimed  to  be  druggists  and,  as 
such,  to  have  the  same  right  to  keep  open  store  on  the 
Sabbath  as  the  druggists  of  any  other  nationality.  But 
the  Celestials  were  informed  that  they  are  not  druggists 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  not  being  registered  by  the  boaril 
of  pharmacy,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  prosecution  for 
illegally  doing  business  as  pharmacists.  So  it  is  that 
these  poor  Chinamen  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea.  The  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  all  other  cities 
which  have  Chinese  druggists.  New  York,  San  Francisco. 
Portland,  etc.  Not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  known,  is  a 
duly  registered  pharmacist,  nor  could  he  pass  an  exami- 
nation if  he  tried. 

The  law  is  thus  being  continually  violated,  but  the 
chances  are  the  Mongolians  will  not  be  molested  so  long 
as  they  do  not  attempt  to  build  up  among  the  white 
men  a  trade  in  dried  snails,  mummified  lizards  and  the 
like.  If  needs  must,  we'll  make  them  take  the  board 
examination,  but  just  think  of  attempting  to  express 
a  complex  graphic  formula  in  Chinese  characters. 


Early  Closing. 

Every  one  admits  that  drug  stores  are  kept  open  too 
many  hours,  or  rather  that  druggists  and  their  employes 
are  kept  on  duty  too  long.  But,  though  we  find  almost  an 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  early  closing  ques- 
tion, the  question  seems  to  be,  how  is  it  to  be  done?  Ifs 
apparently  a  case  of  "one's  afraid  and  the  other 
dasn't."  Druggists  might  just  as  well  at  the  st-art  re- 
linquish the  idea  that  they  must  wait  till  every  one  has 
agreed  to  it,  before  they  close  up  early.  If  they  wait 
for  this  the  judgment  day  will  see  them  still  on  the  seat 
of  expectancy.  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume,  and 
druggists  are  beginning  to  realize  that  if  they  want  early 
closing  they  must  go  ahead  and  close.  Waiting  for  one 
another  will  render  the  plan  abortive. 

There  are  early  closing  movements  in  many  sections 
just  now,  in  New  Tork,  Philadelphia  and  other  large 
centers  as  well  as  in  many  smaller  cities,  towns  and 
villages.  In  some  localities  early  closing  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  in  not  a  few  it  has  reached  an  age 
which  assures  its  stability  and  permanence.  In  the  cit- 
ies, it  is  hopeless  to  get  all  and  every  one  of  the  many 
druggists  to  agree  to  the  same  thing.  The  result  is  here 
best  accomplished  by  deciding  it  sectionally.  or  by  dis- 
tricts, or,  dernier  ressort,  going  it  alone.  It  is,  after 
all,  purely  a  matter  of  personal  rights.  A  man  cannot 
be  forced  to  close  his  store  if  he  doesn't  wish  to.  If 
argument  and  gentle  suasion  do  not  move  him.  leave  him 
alone. 

New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  latest  cities  to  be  worried 
by  this  question.  The  ladies  of  that  city  have  become 
much  interested  in  an  early  closing  movement  for  the 
summer  months,  and  some  enthusiasts  formed  a  commit- 
tee, circulated  a  paper  which  was  signed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  leaders  of  society  pledging  themselves  to  do 
no  shopping  after  noon  on  Saturdays  or  after  5  p.  m. 
daily  during  the  three  months  of  summer,  and  succeeded 
in   getting   the    large   department    and   drygoods   stores 


to  close  at  the  same  hours.  Now,  the  drug  clerks  want 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  these  ladies  in  their  battle  for  fewer 
hours,  are  writing  letters  to  the  papers,  and  the  matter 
is  receiving  liberal  discussion.  The  pajx-rs  are  friendly 
to  the  project  and  one  of  them  says  that  if  the  four, 
five  or  six  leading  drug  stores  would  agree  to  observe  the 
halt  holiday  movement,  they  could  prove  that  no  disad- 
vantages would  accrue  to  themselves  while  they  showed 
the  Southern  side  of  their  hearts  to  their  worthy  em- 
ployes. 

If  this  summer  arrangement  is  a  success  it  should  not 
be  very  hard  to  extend  some  modification  of  it  to  the 
entire  year. 

To  shut  up  or  not  to  shut  up.  that  Is  the  question: 

Whether  'tis  nobler  (In  your  mind)  to  keep  open  all  night 

i)r  to  take  arms  against  tliis  sua  of  troubles, 

.\nd,  by  early  closing,  end  them? — To  close — 

To  shut  up:— to  end  the  tliousand  natural  troubles 

That  pharmacy  is  lieir  to, — 'tis  a  consumiuatlou 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  close;  to  sleep. 

And  sleepi  perchance  to  Oreara  of  losing  nickels 

Must  give  us  pause:     There's  the  loss  of  sales. 

The  belated  customer's  contumely,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  tlie  unworthy  takes. 

Hut  there's  the  dread  of  something  after  closing. 

The  probable  bankrtiptcy  from  whose  bourne 

.\  retail  druggist  hardly  e'er  returns 

That  makes  him  rather  bear  the  "open-all-night"  Ills 

Than  Uy  to  early  closing  that  he  knows  not  of. 

Thus  the  pocketbook  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  .veliow  cast  of  thought. 

And  early  closing  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 

Their  currents  turn  away  and  lose  the  name  of  action. 


The  Abuse  of  Antipyretics. 

The  average  man  considers  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  God-given  right  to  liberty,  he  can  do  as  he  pleases. 
This  right  includes  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  owner- 
ship of  his  own  body  and  the  privilege  of  treating  or  mal- 
treating that  body  as  his  fanc.v.  whim,  reason,  or  preju- 
dice dictates.  In  no  respect  is  his  conviction  in  this  direc- 
tion shown  with  greater  positiveness  and  emphasis  than 
in  his  attempts  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  ills  afflicting  that 
body.  And  why  should  he  not  cherish  this  right?  It 
is  only  when  it  is  mistakenly  and  ignorantly  exercised 
that  he  should  be  warned  and  corrected. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  the  proposition  that,  while 
he  possesses  the  right,  it  is  from  the  nature  of  things 
a  serious  error  in  many  instances  for  him  to  diagnosti- 
cate his  ailment,  prescribe  the  remedy  and  administer 
the  dose.  Self-prescribing  can  never  be  done  away  with, 
but  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  education 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  its  dangers  and  responsibil- 
ities. The  physician,  with  special  training  and  education, 
has  been  accused  of  treating  disease,  of  which  he  knows 
little,  by  putting  medicines,  of  which  he  knows  less,  into 
a  body  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  If  this  charge  against 
him  is  true  in  any  degree,  how  much  more  weight  it 
has  when  directed  against  the  layman. 

Physicians  have  noted  with  alarm  the  rapid  growth 
and  wide  extension  of  the  practice  of  self-prescribing 
since  the  production  and  introduction  of  the  countless 
synthetic  remedies  whose  virtues  are  exploited  in  the 
general  and  lay  press  as  well  as  in  the  professional  and 
scientific  publications.  They  find  a  very  serious  danger 
in  the  universal  habit  among  the  people  of  dosing  them- 
selves on  any  and  every  pretext,  with  this  or  that  — in 
or  — ol.  ad  libitum,  ad  infinitum.  Have  I  a  headache,  I 
go  to  a  drug  store  and  purchase  5  or  10  grains  of  some 
favorite  drug,  or  perhaps  I  take  a  tablet  or  a  pill  from 
my  pocket  supply.  It  is  proven  that  this  drug  habit  is 
very  serious.  Some  of  these  drugs  are  not  yet  fully  in- 
vestigated in  their  action  and  results,  some  are  known 
to  produce  alarming  effects,  some  are  said  to  be  cumula- 
tive and  therefore  the  more  dangerous  in  their  continued 
administration,  and  of  all  of  them  is  it  asserted  b.v  those 
who  know  them  best  that  they  should  be  given  only  upon 
the  advice  of  prescribers  qualified  to  diagnosticate  the  ail- 
ment and  choose  the  fit  remedy. 
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But  the  sale  of  these  articles  is  absolutely  uurestricted. 
Oue  may  buy  them  by  the  grain,  or  ounee  or  pound  at 
any  drug  store,  and  he  can  dose  hiuisell'.  family  and 
friends  to  his  heart's  content. 

We  can  only  call  attention  to  the  evil;  ue  cannot  frame 
a  remedy.  Possibly  restrictive  legislation  might  be  ef- 
fective to  a  degree,  but  the  people  resent  any  interfer- 
ence with  their  rights  in  tliis  regard.  A  canii)aign  of  in- 
formation would  seem  to  be  about  the  most  feasible  and 
promising  line  of  action.  If  we  can  do  no  more,  we 
can  at  least  urge  druggists  to  exhibit  every  possible  prc- 
cantiou  and  careful  judgment  in  the  tratlic  in  these  goodv, 
remembering  that  they  are  held  answerable  for  much 
nuire  than  the  ordinary  tradesmen,  they  arc  the  con- 
servators, with  the  physicians,  of  the  health  and  life  of 
the  people.  

The  cutting  problem  iu  houisville,  Ky..  is  assuming  a 
new  phase,  as  explained  by  the  corresponiU'Uce  published 
in  this  issue.  The  druggists  there  are  planning  to  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  put  in  stock  any  pateuts  on  which  there 
is  no  profit.  By  this  means  they  claim  that  they  will  be 
free  from  the  accusation  of  substitution,  and  the,v  cannot 
be  expected  to  sell  goods  which  afford  them  no  profit.  In 
the  past,  the  druggists  of  Louisville  have  been  well  or- 
ganized, showing  that  they  were  capable  of  pulling  to- 
gether, and  if  they  stand  united  on  this  proposed  plan 
their  action  will  probabl.v  be  felt  by  druggists  in  other 
localities,  and  is  sure  to  force  a  solution  of  the  patent 
medicine  cut-rate  problem. 


The  druggists  of  Canton,  O.,  comiilained  to  the  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  that  the  local  hardware 
men  were  violating  the  law  by  selling  paris  green  with- 
out labelling  it  poison.  One  firm  jileaded  guilty  iu  court 
and  paid  twenty  dollars  and  costs.  Ohio  druggists  evi- 
dently believe  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander,  and  are  getting  a  little  retributive  satis- 
faction for  their  own  prosecutions  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  But,  they're  right  any  way.  If  there's 
a  poison  law,  enforce  it. 


In  Columbus,  O.,  a  druggist  is  in  trouble.  It  is  al- 
leged that  a  physician'.s  certificate  on  which  a  burial 
permit  was  issued  signed  "W.  C.  Scoles,  Pharma- 
cist," and  stated  that  death  was  due  to  "pharamecis  of 
the  bowels,  caused  by  thrush."  The  authorities  want  to 
know  what  authorit.v  n  pharmacist  possesses  to  sign 
death  certificates,  and  are  anxious  to  learn  the  nature  of 
the  disease  "pharamecis."  Mr.  Scoles  will  have  an  inter- 
esting time  if  he  attempts  satisfactory  replies  to  these 
inquiries. 

The  free  dispensary  must  go,  and  one  of  them,  at  least, 
has  gone.  The  Englewood  (Chicago)  Union  hospital  has 
discontinued  its  dispensary.  It  was  found  after  months 
of  trial  that  it  was  being  abused  by  people  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  hospit.al  who  were  in  many  instances  able  to 
pay  for  their  prescriptions  and  drugs.  Nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  hospitals  having  dispensary  adjuncts  could  tell 
the  same  story  if  they  would. 


The  correspondent  of  a  country  paper  sends  in  the  fol- 
lowing surprising  item:  "Mr.  James  B.  Betts  of  this 
place  was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  train  early  yesterday 
morning.  A  similar  misfortune  occurred  to  Mr.  Betts 
about  two  years  ago." 


A  Western  paper,  with  ideas  of  its  own  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  receiving  pay  from  those  it  serves,  has 
printed  the  following  editorial:  "Persons  knowing  .them- 
selves indebted  to  this  office  are  requested  to  call  ami 
settle.  .\11  those  indebted  to  this  office  and  not  knowing 
it  are  requested  to  call  and  find  out.  All  those  knowing 
themselves  indebted  and  not  wishing  to  call  are  requested 
to  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  for  us  to  catch  them. 
All  those  who  are  not  indebted  are  requested  to  call  and 
get  indebted." — Ex. 


We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  conimunlcatlons  from  our 
readers  on  topics  of  hiterest  to  the  drug  tnule.  Writers  are 
ri'ipiested  to  express  their  views  as  brietl.v  as  possible.     Each 

iirtlcle  must  be  signed  by  its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not 

be   published   It  SO   reiiuestci'.. 

To  Throw  Out  Patents. 

I,.juisville,  Ky.,  .July  27,  1897. 
To  the  Editor:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  retail  drug- 
gists of  this  city,  together  with  representatives  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  a  communicatiou  was  read  suggest- 
ing that  the  druggists  should  refuse  to  keep  in  stock  or 
offer  for  sale  any  of  a  list  of  proprietary  medicini'S  which 
:ire  now  oftV'red  at  cost,  and  li]  some  instances  at  less 
I  ban  cost.  Included  in  this  list  were  the  preparations 
of  Mood,  Wells,  Richardson  <&  Co.'s  full  line,  Cuticura 
products.  Carter's  I'ills,  ('astoria,  etc.  This  proposed 
action  had  been  discussed  by  many  of  the  prominent 
(irnggists.  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  arti- 
cles nuMitioned,  if  sold  would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  loss, 
and  if  a  higher  price  than  the  "cutter"  asked  should  be 
demanded,  a  custouicr  was  lost,  not  only  for  this  partic- 
ular purchase,  but  for  the  future.  Several  of  those  who 
are  ripe  in  experience  concluiled  that  if  this  plan,  if  gen- 
erally agreed  upon,  would  place  the  profession  on  a 
higher  iilane  than  it  is  now.  an<l  if  these  preparations 
w<'rc  not  kei)t  in  stock  a  perfectly  legitimate  demand  for 
the  druggist's  preparations  would  naturally  arise,  and 
there  would  be  no  charge  of  "substitution."  While  ac- 
tion on  this  particular  line  has  been  temporarily  deferred, 
still  there  are  many  who  openly  advocate  an  immediate 
resort  to  this. 

In  this  city  there  are  fully  150  retail  stores,  and  count- 
ing in  the  towns  surrounding,  fully  200.  If  125  of  those 
in  the  city  should  determine  to  throw  out  "patents,"  es- 
pecially those  that  are  so  extensively  advertised,  it  would 
no  doubt  almost  entirely  destroy  any  demand  that  there 
is  now.  But  the  druggist  could,  by  anything  like  rea- 
sonable energy,  soon  be  in  absolute  control  of  his  neigh- 
borhood patronage,  and  consequently  a  fair  return  for 
his  labor  in  the  way  of  some  profit  would  result.  Be- 
sides, a  move  of  this  sort  would  no  doubt  be  "catching," 
and  other  cities  and  towns  where  the  business  is  in  an 
equally  unprofitable  condition,  as  it  is  here,  would  adopt 
a  similar  move,  and  no  amount  of  money  that  the  pro- 
prietors could  expend  in  the  way  of  general  advertising 
would  prove  effective  when  the  outlet  to  the  public  would 
be  closed  and  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  retailer 
have  been  lost.  A  city  salesman  remarked,  upon  this 
suggestion  being  mentioned,  "that  95  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
tailers would  willingly  obligate  themselves  to  discontinue 
the  sale  of  patents  that  are  totally  without  profit." 

If  the  proprietors  would  discontinue  sales,  direct,  at 
quantity  prices  to  retailers,  discontinue  sales  to  whole- 
salers with  retail  departments,  or  retailers  with  whole- 
sale departments,  the  great,  and  possibly  the  only,  source 
of  "cutters"  supplies  would  be  effectually  stopped.  Then 
if  they  would  obligate  the  jobber  to  refuse  supplies  to 
cutters— "willing  "cutters" — the  business  would  resume  its 
normal  condition,  and  prices  be  restored.  W'e  have  one 
— only  one — willing  cutter  in  this  city,  yet  the  business  is 
thoroughly  demoralized.  He,  no  doubt,  buys  direct,  and 
all  the  goods,  that  is  the  surplus,  that  he  cannot  use 
legitimately  goes  to  some  other  cutter,  wholesale  or  re- 
tail, in  some  other  city. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  proprietors  do  not 
make  some  arrangement  that  will  make  it  a  source  of 
some  profit  for  the  retailer  to  stock  and  sell  their  prod- 
ucts (and  that,  too,  very  soon),  the  present  avenues  of 
reaching  the  general  public  will  be  closed,  and  a  few  ag- 
gressive cutters  and  the  department  stores  will  be  their 
only  patrons.  Some  of  the  stores  in  this  city  now  carry 
.1  limited  line  of  patents;  others  say  they  are  having  a 
small  demand,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year,  if  the  present 
conditions  continue,  the  druggist  will  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  offering  and  selling  his  own  preparations,  and 
his  patrons  becoming  willing  purchasers,  that  there  will 
be  no  incentive  for  him  to  carry  patents — no  matter  what 
ooncessions  the  proprietors  should  then  be  willing  to 
make.  While  the  retail  stores  as  a  general  thing  are 
carrying  fair  stocks  of  the  prepared  proprietary  medi- 
cines, at  present,  they  are  all  looking  forward  and  hoping 
for  a  change  in  present  conditions.  Any  casual  observer 
can  see  from  the  window  displays  that  stores  that  never 
thought  of  stocking  "non-secrets"  or  putting  up  reme- 
dies of  their  own  production,  have  full  supplies  of  the.se 
goods  on  exhibition,  and  they  ar<'  selling  them  at  a  profit. 
The  profession  here,  as  a  rule,  can  be  readily  united,  and 
should  the  proprietors,  at  their  approaching  meeting,  do 
nothing  toward  improving  the  business  condition  of  the 
retailer,   affording  a   legitimate  profit,   the  demands  for 
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pateuis,  so  fur  ns  this  lity  is  concerned,  will  be  consider- 
ably lessened— if  not  totally  lost. 

"ANGELINE." 


THE  HAMMER  TEST. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  July  24,  1897. 
Editor  I'liiimiacevitical  Era: 

Under  the  misleading  caption,  "A  ResuniC-  of  the  Fri- 
able and  Mass  I'ill  Controversy,"  the  Monthly  Ketro- 
spect  of  .Tune  !■>  prints  the  claims  of  one  side  to  the 
pill  makers'  controversy  which  has  followed  upon  the 
heels  of  the  "Pills  Under  the  Hammer"  article  in  the 
Era  of  Dec.  10.  181)0.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  this 
"controversy"  a  three-cornered  tight;  but  as  many  of 
these  statements  attempt  to  place  a  construction  upon 
my  previous  article  not  warranted  by  the  text,  I  ask 
further  indulgence  in  your  columns  to  make  my  position 
clear. 

My  experiments  with  pills  were  intended  to  draw  atten- 
tion* to  the  well  established  fact  that  mass  pills  harden 
with  age,   and  the  natural   conclusion  from  a  pharma- 
cist's standpoint  was  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 
"I  make  no  comment  on  the  solubility  of  a  pill, 
whether  coated  or  uncoated,  which  is  of  sufficient 
hardness  to  penetrate  a  pine  board.     I  feel  justi- 
fied, however,  as  a  pharmacist,  in  contending  that 
the  interests  of  the  physician,  the  patient  and  the 
druggist  as  well,  are  better  served  by  pills  extem- 
poraneously   prepared,    or,   in   any   event,    by   the 
use  of  such  manufactured  pills  as  are  known  to 
be  in  a  permanently  soluble  condition." 
Whether  intentionally  or  otherwise,  my  critics  attempt 
to  sidetrack  the  real  question  by  exploiting  a  false  as- 
sumption, expressed  in  one  form  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  "Resume": 

■"What,    therefore,    no    doubt    appeared    to    its 
originator   as   a   thing   which    would   demonstrate 
that  mass  pills  are,  and  have  been,   a   worthless 
class  of  preparations,  resolves  itself  into  simply 
an  amusing  pastime." 
But  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  mass  pills:  in  fact,  nothing 
pleases  me  better  than  to  make  them  at  my  prescription 
counter.     Yet.  by  shrewdly  ignoring  the  distinction  be- 
tween commercial  coated  mass  pills  and  those  extempo- 
raneously prepared,  and  by  premising  that  the  solubility 
of  both  was  questioned,  the  champions  of  the  ready-made 
mass  pill  have  been  enabled  to  set  up  a  man  of  straw 
which  they  have  industriously  belabored. 

Their  statements  are  at  times  conflicting,  but  upon  one 
thing  they  are  agreed,  viz.:  that  to  hammer  pills  into  a 
board  without  breaking  their  coating  is  "puerile." 
"silly,"  "ridiculous"  and  what  not,  and  above  all  that  the 
writer  is  an  "ignorant"  fool.  I  will  not  discuss  the  lat- 
ter proposition,  as  it  is.  to  a  certain  extent,  a  personal 
question  upon  which  I  acknowledge  my  inability  to  form 
a  strictly  unbiased  opinion.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  am 
less  perturbed  at  this  line  of  criticism  than  are  my  crit- 
ics when  they  behold  a  pill  driven  into  a  board  or  through 
a  piece  of  lead  pipe.  On  other  points  they  iire 
in  such  thorough  accord.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  pills  which  are  driven  through  a 
board  are  not  the  least  bit  hard,  and  then  again  that 
even  if  they  are  hard  it's  all  right,  anyhow.  As  a  con- 
tributor to  this  "Resume"  puts  it.  "Xo  matter  how  hard 
they  are.  they  are  soluble  and  have  an  efiicacious  ef- 
fect." "To  urge  this  seriously  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
all  past  experience.  In  fact,  one  of  the  stanchest  cham- 
pions of  the  ready-made  mass  pill  shows  that  he  believes 
a  soft  mass  to  be  a  good  thing.  In  "An  Endorsement  of 
Soluble  Mass  Pills"  in  the  same  issue  of  the  "Retro- 
spect." he  says.  "I  was  not  afraid  to  use  the  old  pills 
for  two  reasons;  first,  the  sugar-coating  was  soluble  m 
the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and.  second,  the  mass  was 
soft.  "Therefore.  I  was  sure  they  would  disintegrate 
and  be  absorbed!"  Exactly!  The  pill  was  soluble  be- 
cause the  mass  was  soft,  but,  unfortunately,  this  con- 
dition does  not  always  exist. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  "hammer  test"  fails  to  prove 
that  some  pills  are  harder  than  others.  Is  this  true? 
Is  not  a  pill  which  penetrates  a  board  harder  th.an  one 
wh'ch.  under  the  same  pressure,  flattens  out  without 
making  a  dent  in  the  wood?  If  hammering  the  pills 
fails  to  satisfy  any  one.  a  physical  examination  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  I  have  cracked  open  old  gelatin  coated 
quinine  pills  which  presented  a  tough,  horny  appearance 
upon  the  inside  bearing  no  closer  resemblance  to  the 
powdered  drug  than  does  a  rusty  nail  to  reduced  iroii. 

This  progressive  hardening  is  the  most  natural  thing 
to  be  expected  when  one  considers  the  process  of  forming 
a  pill  mass.  The  medicinal  ingredients  are  first  reduced 
to  a  powder  when  possible.  Why?  Because,  "the  pul- 
verulent condition  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  favor- 
able solid  form  for  solution  in  the  gastric  fluids."  It 
these  mixed  powders  were  then  enclosed  in  a  soluble 
coating  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  their  assim- 
ilability.     This  may  be  done  extemporaneously   by  the 


use  of  gelatin  capsules  or,  preferably,  rice  flour  wafers. 
A  filling  and  closing  apparatus  for  the  latter  has  been 
devised  which  is  at  once  unique  and  rapid  in  operation, 
and  the  finished  wafers  are  a  desirable  vehicle  for  pow- 
ders  even    in    bulky    doses. 

But  in  a  i)ill  mass  the  i>articles  comprising  the  active 
ingredients  are  bound  together  by  the  addition  of  au 
adhesive  e.xcipient  containing  moisture.  When  freshly 
prepared  this  uuiss,  no  doubt,  ranks  next  to  the  pow- 
dered form  in  assimilability.  but  in  the  course  of  time 
the  exciiiient  hardens  by  evaporation  of  moisture,  as  does 
mucilage  or  glue,  and  it  becomes  more  and  dillicult  to 
separate  the  component  parts  one  from  the  other.  A 
lump  of  moist  clay,  rounded  into  pill  form,  may  Ix'  easily 
broken  into  small  pieces  by  the  hngers  and  readily  dis- 
integrates in  running  water;  but  not  so  after  it  has  lost 
its  moisture  by  being  thoroughly  sun  baked.  Neither 
are  dried  apples  considered  more  digestible  than  the 
fresh,    ripe   fruit. 

Two   tacts  staud   out  in  bold   relief: 

1.  The  pulverulent  condition  is  the  most 
favorable  solid  form  for  solution  in  the  gas- 
tric fluids. 

2.  Mass  pills  harden  with  age. 

Y'et  it  is  asked.  "Does  hardness  affect  their  solubili- 
ty?" Is  a  lump  of  rock  candy  more  readily  dissolved 
than  powdered  sugar?  In  this  connection  statements 
ot  mass  pill  makers  themselves  are  interesting  as  con- 
firnjing.  perhaps  unintentionally,  the  teachings  of  the 
past.  One  maker  widely  advertis<'S  that  some  of  his 
jiills  "dissolved"  in  20  minutes.  These  were  presumably 
fresh,  as  the  test  was  conducted  by  his  own  chemist, 
to  whom  fresh  pills  were  accessible.  Another  maker 
advertises  that  "Many  pills  in  our  possession,  manu- 
factured as  long  as  ten  years  ago.  and  'as  hard  as  bul- 
lets,' we  have  yet  found  to  disintegrate  in  less  than 
twelve  hours  when  placed  in  cold  water." 

Twelve  hours  to  disintegrate  an  old  pill,  while  a  fresh 
one  "dissolves"  in  twenty  minutes!  Does  not  this  show 
that  the  solubility  of  mass  pills  is  impaired  by  hardness 
due  to  old  age?  I  pass  over  the  well  known  fact  that, 
in  numerous  cases,  coated  mass  pills  pass  from  the  pa- 
tient undissolved,  and  admit  the  disintegrability-  of  this 
class  of  pills  when  recently  prepared,  but  until  manu- 
facturers are  willing  to  enlighten  us  by  placing  a  date 
stamp  upon  their  bottles,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  which 
kind  is  dispensed.  The  physician  might  want  the  twen- 
ty-minute kind  and  get  the  twelve-hour  one  instead. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  not  the  pharmacist  justified 
in  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  extemporaneously  pre- 
pared pills,  and  is  not  the  physician  interested  in  get- 
ting the  full  effects  from  drugs  administered  in  solid 
form?  How  this  may  be  assured  may  be  considered 
without  invidious  comment.  It  is  results  the  doctor 
wants,  and  the  means  best  adapted  to  that  end  will  find 
favor,  whether  "friable"  pills,  powders  or  wafers. 

As  a  retail  druggist  I  advocate  extemporaneous  phar- 
macy. But.  as  in  my  previous  article.  I  acknowledge  a 
certain  utility  and  convenience  in  ready-made  pills,  and 
know  that  they  will  continue  to  be  used.  Still,  all  pills 
do  not  "look  alike  to  me."  and  the  impartial  investiga- 
tor will  also  find  a  difference  even  among  those  ready- 
made.  Medicine  and  pharmacy  will  be  gainers  if  the 
"controversy'  demonstrates  which  class  possesses  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  elements  of  permanent  disintegra- 
bility. J.  FRED  WIXDOLPH. 


XO  HOPE. — Familf  -  Doctor. — "Nothing  more  can  be 
done  for  you,  sir.  I  have  exhausted  my  resources  and 
advise  you  to  make  your  will." 

Patient. — "But  I  have  been  told  that  Dr.  B.  says  he 
can  cure  me." 

Family  Doctor. — "Huh!  I'd  like  to  see  him  try  it.  "I'd 
have  him  turned  out  of  our  Medical  Society." 


Fogg  (looking  up  from  book):  "The  heroine  appears 
to  be  as  versatile  as  one  of  those  bottles  from  which  a 
magician  pours  all  kinds  of  liquors." 

Fenderson:     "How  so?" 

Fogg:  "Why,  in  one  place  it  says  she  wept  bitterly, 
in  another  that  the  salt  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks, 
and  in  the  very  next  paragraph  we  are  told  that  her 
tears  broke  out  afresh.    A  gifted  woman  that." 


A  political  orator  made  the  following  statement:  "We 
congratulate  ourselves  most  on  having  torn  off  Mr. 
.Smith's  mask  and  revealed  his  cloven  foot.  It  was  high 
time  that  the  hydra-head  of  faction  should  be  soundly 
rapped  over  the  knuckles." 
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The  director  wishes  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
immediate  matriculation.  All  who  expect  to  pursue  the 
Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  should  enter  their  applications 
now.  Some  important  announcements  are  to  be  made 
which  will  be  receired  only  by  matriculates.  The  last 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  lectures  will  be  busy- 
ones,  and  applications  received  during  the  rush  will  have 
to  be  filed  until  they  can  be  reached  in  regular  order. 
Drawing  Exercises. 

It  is  recognized  by  every  experienced  instructor  that 
practice  in  drawing  is  a  valuable  aid  to  students  in  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  usual  objection  of  the  student,  when  requested  to 
draw  the  outline  of  a  drug,  that  he  is  without  skill  as  a 
draughtsman,  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  instructor  in  prescribing  the  exercise.  The 
aim  of  the  latter  is  not  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  arti- 
cle under  consideration,  but  to  lead  the  student  to  a 
deeper  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  thing  studied. 
The  work  is  assigned  because  the  instructor's  experience 
has  taught  him  that  in  the  attempt  of  the  student  to 
convey  to  paper  the  outlines  of  the  object  before  him,  he 
will  discover  details  of  structure  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  whose  existence  he  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained unconscious. 

It  is  hoped  that  students  of  the  Era  Course  will  not 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  all  such  exer- 
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cises  which  may  be  assigned.  As  a  result  he  will  be  re- 
warded by  a  newer  and  deeper  insight  into  the  things 
about  him,  and  will  be  surprised  at  his  progress  in  the 
art  of  drawing. 

The  Use  •/  the  Dictionary. 

Another  important  help  which  the  wise  student  will 
not  fail  to  avail  himself  of,  is  a  constant  and  systematic 
use  of  the  dictionary.  All  the  learning  and  culture  of 
the  ages  are  there  preserved,  and  available  to  all  who 
make  the  effort  to  obtain  it.  It  would  be  possible  to  con- 
struct a  complete  history  of  the  cultural  progress  of  a 
people  or  of  the  development  of  a  science  simply  from 
the  language  employed  by  that  people  or  science.  In 
this  respect  the  English  language  is  richer  than  any 
other,  and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  knowledge  for  all. 

A  word  not  understood,  or  misunderstood,  is  of  no 
benefit  or  perhaps  a  positive  detriment  to  one  who  re- 
members it.  Every  new  word,  every  strange  term,  should 
at  once  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionary,  or  at  least  noted 
down  for  investigation  at  the  earliest  leisure  moment. 
Xot  only  should  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  formal 
definition  Ije  learned,  but  especial  attention  should  be  paid 
to  tracing  out  its  etymology,  or  the  meaning  of  the  root 
word  from  which  it  comes.  By  so  doing  the  learner  will 
gradually  acquire  a  stock  of  root  words  which  will  enable 
him  to  almost  instantly  seize  upon  the  meaning  of  new 
terms,  based  upon  these  roots. 
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All  this  mn.v  seem  very  troublesome,  and  unnecessary 
to  one  who  lias  imt  tried  it,  lint  to  one  who  has  acquired 
the  dictionary  habit  it  is  a  far  easier  and  more  agree- 
able task  to  take  up  the  dictionary  than  it  is  to  lay  it 
down. 

As  a  rule,  the  regular  standard  English  dictinnaries 
will  lie  found  nuire  useful  for  all  around  service  than 
any  of  the  special  medical  or  technical  works.  Either  the 
Standard,  International,  or  Century  will  answer  all  the 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  For  one  who  can- 
not afford  such  expensive  works,  a  smaller  edition  of 
Webster,  costing  a  dollar  or  so  will  be  very  valuable. 


Aim  of  Era  Course. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  young 
men  desiring  to  take  the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy,  who 
ask  whether,  after  completion  of  the  prescribed  list  of 
studies,  they  will  be  entitled  to  fill  prescriptions  and  to 
become  registered  without  passing  the  board  of  phar- 
macy examination.  We  answer,  no;  any  more  than 
does  graduation  from  colleges  of  pharmacy  entitle  grad- 
uates to  become  registered  without  passing  the  boards 
of  pharmacy  examinations  in  a  large  number  of  the 
States,  We  are  sure,  however,  that  students  who  com- 
plete this  course,  who  have  pursued  it  faithfully  and  in- 
telligently and  who  sh.ill  have  convinced  their  instruc- 
tors of  their  proficiency,  need  have  no  fear  of  not  pass- 


ing the  board  of  pharmacy  examination.  The  true  idea 
of  education  in  jiliarmacy  does  not  end  simply  in  equip- 
Iiing  one  to  pass  an  examination  required  by  a  board  of 
pharmacy.  Tlie  methods  employed  must  have  a  higher 
aim,  and  that  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  his  work 
beyond  his  mere  entrance  into  his  calling.  It  is  on  this 
plane  the  Era  Course  will  be  conducted,  and  it  may  be 
r<'peate(l  if  the  student  follows  his  studii's  upon  these 
lines  he  will  be  well  equipjied  to  pass  the  tioard  of  (ihar- 
niacy  examination,  and,  better  still,  the  duties  of  his 
future  calling  will  have  to  direct  them  an  intelligent  and 
wholesome  fund  of  knowledge. 


"This  is  truly  a  very  commendable  movement  on  the 
part  of  your  enterprising  journal." — .T.  E.  Bell  Pharm- 
acy, A.  C.  Stuckney,  manager.  Chicago,  111. 


"In  taking  this  course  I  am  prompted  merely  by  the 
desire  to  'brush  up,'  as  it  were.  I  have  been  a  Ph.  G. 
since  1884,  but,  on  the  principle  that  we  arc  never  too 
old  to  learn,  and  that  one  is  never  so  wise  that  he  cannot 
learn  more,  I  am  desirous  of  taking  this  course.  I  shall 
not  be  in  it  as  a  competitor  for  honors.  I  merely  do 
this  for  review,  and  do  not  contemplate  being  able  to 
give  it  that  attention  that  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  a 
student  who  particularly  needs  such  a  course." — Pharm- 
acist, Memphis,  Tenn. 


EMPIRICISM.* 

By  JOHN  URI  LLOYD. 

When  yet  young  the  writer  of  this  paper  sought  advice 
concerning  some  business  problems.  Tlie  gentleman  con- 
sulted, Mr,  Charles  Reakirt.  an  old  druggist  and  a  man 
of  concerns,  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  Cincinnati, 
listened  patiently,  and  then  in  substance  remarked: 
"Plan  as  you  may,  things  will  not  go  in  the  track  you 
map.  It  is  well  enough  to  work  with  an  object,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  force  things  if  events  show  your  views  to 
be  erroneous  or  prove  that  your  labor  will  be  lost.  Take 
advantage  of  the  conditions  about  you,  do  not  get  out  of 
patience  with  others  in  case  they  do  not  see  problems  as 
you  see  them,  and  do  not  neglect  a  chance  to  work  in  a 
field  that  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  your  taste  because  of 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  occupy  the  position  you  desire 
to  reach.  You  may  plan  to  do  one  thing,  but  may  often 
be  forced  to  do  the  opposite.  You  may  imagine  that  you 
see  an  opportunity  in  one  direction  and  will  make  a  fail- 
ure in  that  direction,  then  reverse  your  pre-planned 
course  and  success  follows.  Look  for  many  disappoint- 
ments in  whatever  you  plan,  and  for  success  in  directions 
you  can  not  foresee.  Be  patient,  be  prudent,  be  indus- 
trious, attend  strictly  to  business  according  to  true  busi- 
ness methods,  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself," 

The  subject  which  led  me  to  consult  the  experienced 
old  man  proved  to  be  a  failure,  but  the  lesson  he  gave  was 
retained.  I  have  since  questioned  more  than  once  as  to 
whether  he  did  not  foresee  that  end,  and.  fearing  to  dis- 
courage one  so  young  and  hopeful  as  I  was  then,  pre- 
pared my  mind  for  that  disappointment  by  encouraging 
me  to  persevere  in  other  lines  after  the  one  I  had  planned 
to  take  had  run  its  course. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  my  study  of  men  and  events  has 
since  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  life's  track  is 
thickly  spread  with  the  skeletons  of  carefully  planned 
schemes  and  foreseen  successes,  which  unperceived  con- 
ditions have  swept  into  their  final  resting  places. 

In  no  place  do  we  find  this  helplessness  of  man  in 
the  face  of  nature  better  depicted  than  in  that  of  med- 
icine. In  no  other  field  so  close  to  science  does  science 
stand  aside  while  chance  stalks  on  and  on,  scattering  to 

•Portion  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  Eclectic  Medical 
Society. 


the  winds  the  foresight  of  scholars  and  of  those  who 
hope  to  calculate  by  rule. 

Regardless  of  the  eulogistic  opinions  of  those  who, 
wrapped  in  optimistic  or  egotistical  mantles,  hold  aloft 
the  phantom  banner,  on  which  is  inscribed.  "The  Sci- 
ence of  Medicine,"  do  I  believe  that  there  is  no  true  sci- 
ence of  medicine  unless  it  be  that  chance  and  empiricism 
dominate  the  progress  of  medicine. 

Empiricism  precedes  science.  It  is  no  discredit  to  a 
man  to  say  that  by  empirical  methods  he  is  contributing 
to  the  evolution  of  science.  So.  in  whatever  field  the 
lot  of  the  physician  is  cast,  his  work  is  creditable,  if  it 
adds  a  fact  now  and  then  for  the  use  of  him  who,  ia 
a  time  to  come,  will  formulate  order  out  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

Empiricism  rules  medicine  of  to-day  with  an  iron 
hand;  chance  leads  with  irresistible  force,  and  in  the 
clutches  of  these  two  mighty  agencies  the  earnest  men 
who  work  and  think  and  cry  aloud  in  their  hearts  and  in 
their  souls  for  a  law  that  will  turn  disorder  into  method, 
that  will  create  a  science  out  of  chaos,  are  helpless. 
There  are  several  sections  in  medicine,  all  alike  strug- 
gling to  excel,  none  are  perfect. 

It  matters  little  whether  I  speak  to  him  who  cries: 
"TFc  are  the  people,"  or  to  him  who  cries:  "We  ore  the 
people,"  or  yet  to  him  who  says:  "We  are  the  people;" 
'tis  but  the  change  of  the  accent  of  a  word.  No  man  is 
crying  the  truth  when  he  cries  aloud:  "VFe  have  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine."  Until  the  leaders  of  his  peculiar  sec- 
tion evidence  that  fact  by  laws  that  agree  one  with  an- 
other, and  that  their  followers  can  grasp  by  methods 
common  to  true  science,  his  science  ( ?)  in  the  eyes  of 
men  of  science,  is  empircism. 

Empiricism  governed  medicine  to  the  days  of  our 
fathers:  empiricism  governed  medicine  through  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  empiricism  governs  medicine  also  in  our 
own  day,  and  he  who  does  not  acknowledge  this  fact  flat- 
ters himself.  This  is  a  bare  assertion,  but  is  argument 
necessary  to  convince  him  who  thinks  and  observes? 
Together  we  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  phar- 
macal  art  are  treading  our  way,  and  sorting  the  chaff 
from  the  grain.  We  turn  from  the  aboriginee  to  the  man 
of  science.  We  take  from  one  and  from  the  other;  wo 
adopt  the  good,  reject  the  bad,  and  pass  along.  And  in 
this  movement  of  cultivated  men  struggling  for  mate- 
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rials  and  experiences  by  which  to  formulate  rules  and 
laws  by  moans  of  which  medicine  can  some  day  be  form- 
ulated into  an  exact  science,  the  nborigiuce  stands  cim- 
si)icu>ius  as  the  friend  that  has  done  tlu'  most  in  helpful 
oripinal  experimentation  for  the  unliorn  science  of  med- 
icine. .Surely  the  most  in  the  past.  possil>ly  he  is  doinji 
the  most  in  the  present. 

Take  from  medicine  lliose  substances  i  lit  roil  need  to  the 
profession  by  the  aborigines,  and  those  that  the  profes- 
sion stumbled  over  by  chauc»'.  and  "the  science"  would 
be  irretrievably  crippled.  Leave  in  medicine  only  the 
remedies  introduced  by  scientitic  calculation  as  to  their 
therapeutic  value,  and  the  shelves  of  the  apothecary  will 
be  depleted. 

Begin  the  list  of  remedies  introduced  from  sutside  with 
ipecac,  the  gift  of  Eastern  South  .Vmerica,  continue  with 
cinchona  from  Western  South  .\nierica,  add  thereto  cal- 
abar from  the  African,  pass  to  opium  in  Asia,  podophyl- 
lum and  a  host  of  valuable  remedies  from  North  .\mer- 
ica.  jalap  from  Mexico,  kava  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  then,  with  this  start,  swing  around  the  world  from 
continent  to  continent,  island  to  island.  Everywhere 
stands  the  wild  man  holding  out  his  hand  within  which 
is  to  be  found  a  drug  that  could  only  be  established  as  a 
remedy  by  exi)erimentation,  empiricism. 

As  in  chemistr.v  we  have  passed  from  the  empirical 
formula  to  the  rational,  and  then  to  the  graphic,  so  I 
could  venture  to  name  as  stepping  stones  in  the  upstairs 
of  medicine  the  primary  empiricist  (uneducated  wild 
man  and  domestic  herbalist),  the  rational  empiricist  (ed- 
ucated physician),  but  as  yet  no  man  in  medicine  is  inde- 
pendent of  experimentation,  no  physician  can  take  the 
plants  of  our  fields,  yet  to  U'come  drugs,  and  by  means 
of  law  and  science  prejudge  as  to  their  effects  on  man 
in  either  health  or  disease.  In  the  ranks  of  the  rational 
empiricists  stand  observing  physicians:  the  next  step  up- 
ward awaits  yet  the  master  hand  of  science. 

These  are  bold  words  for  one  outside  the  field  of  medi- 
cine to  use,  but  they  are  the  result  of  careful  thought, 
and  express  opinions  formulated  by  close  study  of  men 
in  every  section  of  the  field  of  medicine.  Empiricism 
dominates  the  therapy  advance  of  every  school;  credit 
empiricism  by  the  choicest  remedies  in  medicine;  strike 
them  from  existence  and  they  could  again  only  be  re- 
discovered by  empirical  methods.  By  no  means  known 
to  man  can  you  of  the  medical  profession,  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  estalilish  the  therapeutic  value  of  any 
of  these  drugs.  Neither  can  you.  by  any  means  at  your 
command,  tell  why  they  possess  their  peculiar  qualities. 
Your  professional  work  neither  gives  a  law  for  the  first 
nor  the  second  part,  and  you  have  no  rules  to  join  the 
first  to  the  second.  The  engineer  will  project  his  line 
and  calculate  its  course  with  precision,  the  chemist  will 
predict  the  future  compound  by  law,  the  botanist  classi- 
fies new  plants  that  come  to  his  hand,  by  scientific  rela- 
tionships, but  the  ph.vsician  struggles  in  experimentation, 
ignorant  of  any  law  that  will  tell  whether  a  new  vegeta- 
ble drug  will  purge  or  vomit. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  some  cases  botanical  relation- 
ships of  drugs  are  followed  by  similar  medicinal  actions, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  were  we  to  depend  on  such  relation- 
ships, the  most  discordant  results  would  follow.  The 
deadly  calabar  bean  is  close  to  the  edible  bean  of  our 
garden,  the  harmless  yellow  poppy  of  our  woods  is  linked 
to  the  opium  poppy,  the  edible  fruit  of  the  mandrake  is 
scarcely  twelve  inches  from  the  vicious  root  that  nour- 
ishes it,  the  kernel  of  the  anacardium  is  prone  again  the 
shell  whose  juice  blisters  the  skin  and  produces  a  sup- 
purating sore  by  contact  only.  Who  of  those  conspic- 
uous to-day  in  medicine  will  venture  by  his  science  to 
affix  to  these  drugs  their  physiological  or  therapeutical 
differences  or  qualities. 

Neither  can  the  other  sciences  give  the  physicians  much 
assistance.  True  it  is  that  many  ethers  have  qualities 
that  make  them   resemble  each  other,   true   that   many 


iodine  compounds  bear  a  similarity  in  their  physiological 
actions,  true  that  the  action  of  some  of  the  synthetical 
products,  from  their  chemical  relationships,  have  been 
anticipated;  but  the  most  unexpected  deviations  from 
any  rule  arc  common.  But  exclusive  of  these  the  fact 
r<'nuiins  that,  as  empiricists,  to-day  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  following  empiricism  of  the  past. 

But  this  fact,  in  case  I  am  right,  should  not  prevent 
us  from  moving  onward.  The  facing  of  a  fact  does  no 
man  an  injury.  The  empiricist  precedes  the  man  of 
science,  and  the  work  of  empiricism  finally  gives  us  data 
that  enables  men  to  formulate  laws,  until  at  last,  science 
is  born.  Everywhere  we  find  noble  men  studying  to  raise 
the  practice  of  medicine  from  empiricism  into  her  place 
among  the  sciences.  They  search  nature  in  the  labora- 
tories of  our  universities,  and  in  the  backwoods.  The 
record  that  is  being  made  is  not  the  property  of  any 
one  school  or  ism;  it  is  not  confined  to  physicians  who 
wear  broadcloth,  nor  is  it  bound  to  those  who  climb  the 
mountain  or  wade  in  the  luire.  Until  medicine  becomes 
a  science  there  will  he  room  for  empiricism;  until  medi- 
cine is  dominated  by  laws  that  predict  the  future,  and 
explain  the  present,  there  can  be  no  conscientious  slur 
cast  upon  those  men  who  strive  by  experimentation  and 
observation  to  add  their  mite  to  the  fund  that  in  time 
to  come  will  surely  extricate  medicine  from  her  present 
position. 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  have  by  rational  exper- 
imental methods  enriched  the  materia  medica  of  the 
world,  stands  the  section  in  medicine  with  which  my 
life  has  been  closely  afliliated.  The  world  has  profited 
by  our  experimentation;  the  American  materia  medica 
has  been  more  largely  developed  by  us  than  by  others. 
Empiricists  in  the  sense  that  we  believe  in  careful  inves- 
tigation, we  have  labored  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
still  observing,  experimenting,  studying  the  actions  of 
drugs,  we  go  on  in  the  good  work.  Be  it  said  to  our 
.  credit,  that  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  word  experiment; 
the  term  empiricist  has  for  us  no  terror. 


(Special  Correspondence.) 

London  Doings. 

London,  July  IC,  1897. 

Now  that  the  jubilee  rejoicings  are  an  event  of  the 
past,  business  has  settled  down  to  some  extent,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  improvement  will  last,  for  both  whole- 
sale and  retail  druggists  have  had  a  very  quiet  time 
during  the  last  two  months,  and  trade  generally  through- 
out the  country  has  been  slow. 

The  Drug  Auctions 
of  last  wiMnk  were  particularly  heavy,  and  there  was 
a  plentiful  supply  of  aloes,  senna  and  rhubarb  offered, 
but  the  prices  obtained  were  a  shade  easier.  Carda- 
moms of  good  quality  and  Dragon's  Blood  fetched  better 
prices,  and  although  the  asaf<etida  on  show  was  of  fair 
quality,  .vet  very  little  changed  bands,  because  of  the 
high  price  asked  for  it.  Dragon's  Blood  of  good  qual- 
ity is  inquired  for,  but  little  is  forthcoming,  and  the 
poorer  qualities  do  not  make  good  prices.  New  crops 
of  several  drugs  are  expected  to  arrive  this  month,  but 
the  prices  are  not  yet  fixed. 

Several  of  the  English  drug  crops  have  been  harvested 
and  worked  up.  Belladonna  and  henbane  have  be»n  of 
good  quality,  and  the  1S97  extract  and  juice  can  now 
be  obtained. 

The  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  very 
favorable  to  the  remaining  crops,  but  rain  is  now 
wanted  to  freshen  some  things  up;  the  lavender  and 
peppermint  which  I  have  seen  have  been  healthy,  and 
the  growers  anticipate  a  fair  crop. 

When  the  new  British  Pharmacopaua  appears  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  standard  tor 

Cream  of  Tartar 
will  be  raised,   and   manufacturers  are   taking  time   by 
the    forelock,    and    are   offering   a   product    which    they 
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guarnnlcp  to  coiitaiii  hetweoii  00  iiiid  KM)  per  cent,  of 
pure  KHC.H.t),.  The  present  stiuidaid  of  02  per  cent, 
is  an  absurdly  low  one.  and  admits  of  the  preparation  and 
sale  of  an  article  containing  several  iier  cent,  of  calcium 
salts,  which  may  exist  either  as  sulphate  or  taitrale. 
Most  chemists  are  acroed  that  a  purer  product  is  desir- 
able, although  a  few  contend  that  such  a  degree  of  pur- 
ity is  unattainable,  and  now  that  the  purer  product  is 
offered  at  somewhat  less  than  a  proportionate  price, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  supersede  the  old  article. 

It  is  astonishing  liow  different  preparations  are  brought 
before  the  public  and  boomed  l>y  advertisements,  and 
how  soon  other  makers  of  the  same  or  a  similar  line 
of  goods  take  them  up.  Many  years  ago  pills  of  various 
sorts  were  boomed  tremendously;  then  the  world's  at- 
tention was  directed  to  various  effervescing  salines,  with 
fanciful  names;  next  came  the  time  for  perfumes— every- 
thing bore  an  advertisement  for  somebody's  scent,  and 
theaters  were  iierfumed  "ad  lib.";  next  came  the  soap 
craze,  and  countless  makes  of  toilet,  household  and  other 
soaps  were  advertised,  and  big  businesses  built  up  by  the 
proprietors;  but  now  the  turn  for  food  products  has 
come,  and  not  least  among  these  is 
Cocoa. 

The  use  of  this  as  a  beverage  is  largely  on  the  in- 
crease, and  as  one  particular  make  has  been  adver- 
tised most  extensively  rec-ently,  other  makers  have 
awakened  to  tbe  necessity  of  reminding  the  British  pub- 
lic that  cocoa  possesses  a  number  of  virtues  which  ought 
to  be  made  use  of.  In  reply  to  a  question  aslved  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  that  since  the  duty  was  imposed  on  cocoa  butter 
last  year,  it  had  yielded  £3,004,  and  if  anything  the  im- 
ports had  increased.  Here  again  is  a  product  the  use 
of  which  is  on  the  increase,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
suet  substitutes,  of  some  of  which  it  is  a  component, 
it  finds  a  ready  market. 

The  winter  session  lx>ing  over,  some  of  the  various 
scientific  and  trade  bodies  are  busy  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  annual  meeting,  and  this  week  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  held  its  meeting  at  Manchester.  Its 
president.  Dr.  .Schunek,  F.  R.  S.,  delivered  a  most  in- 
teresting address  to  the  members,  and  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Dalton  and  many  of  the  leading  chem- 
ical industries  in  Manchester  enabled  him  to  speak  with 
authority  on  past  events.  The  president  for  the  com- 
ing year  is  Dr.  Clowes,  of  Nottingham. 

The  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  meets  next 
month  at  Glasgow,  and  its  secretaries  are  busy  arrang- 
ing the  social  part  of  the  proceedings. 
Tbe  AUHeld  Testimonial 
was  presented  to  the  worthy  professor  last  week,  and 
consisted  of  an  album  containing  1,200  autographs  of 
his  past  pupils  and  friends,  an  address,  and  a  silver 
tea  and  coffee  service.  The  presentation  was  made  at 
a  garden  party  given  by  Mrs.  Attfield  at  Watford,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  guests. 
Dr.  Attfield  will  be  known  by  name  to  many  and  per- 
sonally to  not  a  few  Era  readers,  but  each  of  his  old 
pupils  took  a  delight  in  participating  in  the  testimonial. 
For  thirty-four  years  lie  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry 
in  the  school  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  on 
his  retirement  last  year  it  was  decided  by  his  old  stu- 
dents to  attempt  some  means  of  practically  expressing 
their  personal  indebtedness  to  him,  and  this  presentation 
was  the  result. 

The  New  By-Laws. 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  have  been  rejected  by  that  august 
body,  but  the  intimation  is  said  to  have  been  made  that 
if  one  or  two  details  are  remedied  then  the  Council  wili 
be  prepared  to  approve  the  suggested  improvements,  so 
it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  students  will  have  to 
pay  the  increased  fees,  the  imposition  of  which  has  ex- 
cited so  much  comment. 


The  rec<'nt  eelebratii)ns  of  the  completion  of  the  sixty 
years'  reign  of  Her  Most  Gracious  -Majesty  the  Queen 
have  called  forth  a  multitude  of  r<'sum(''s  of  the  Victo- 
rian era.  The  drug  trade  has  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
a  great  deal  to  regret,  and  plenty  to  record  of  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  pharmacy  has 
praclicMlly  licen  creat<Ml  within  the  same  period.  Before 
the  I'harmaceutieal  Society  was  f(mnded  in  1841,  drug- 
gists conducted  their  business  in  a  very  different  style 
to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  now,  and  the  class  of 
business  transacted  by  them  has  Ix-come  entirely  revo- 
lutionized. Nowhere  is  the  change  more  apparent  than 
in  the  country  districts,  where  druggists  of  18.30  did  a. 
general  business  in  oils  and  drysaltery,  and  in  many 
cases  kept  ;i  man  to  mix  paints  and  attend  to  lieavy 
goods,  t)esidcs  the  assistants  who  attended  to  his  cus- 
tomers' more  strictly  pharmaceutical  wants.  The  as- 
sistant's dispensing  work  consisted  of  the  preparation  of 
boluses,  draughts  and  clysters,  which  would  frighten  a 
modern  apprentice,  and  the  habit  the  doctors  had  of 
letting  blood  and  salivating  their  patients  would  l)e 
looked  upon  as  barbarous  nowadays.  Progress  in  phar- 
macy has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  improvement  in  med- 
icine, and  the  dainty  tabloids,  sugar  coated  pills  and 
elixirs  of  to-day  are  a  marked  contrast  to  the  crude 
methods  of  prescribing  of  that  time.  Tlie  cJiange  in  the 
conduct  of  business  in  the  country  is  largely  attributable 
to  increased  facility  in  traveling  and  obtaining  goods. 
The  wholesale  houses  of  1830-1840  would  send  out  one  or 
two  travelers  on  journeys  in  a  trap,  and  these  gentlemen 
would  call  upon  their  customers  perhaps  once  in  six 
months;  perhaps  once  in  twelve,  and  the  goods  ordered 
would  I>e  dispatched  by  wagon  or  boat,  and  arrive  at 
the  customer's  some  weeks  after.  But  to-day  custom 
ers  exiiect  to  see  the  traveler  oftener,  and  if  they  mail 
an  order  for  goods  they  expect  it  by  return.  The  hours 
of  business  and  wages  of  assistants  have  improved  ma- 
terially, and  whereas,  for  instance,  the  old  firm  of  Corbyn 
used  to  get  assistants  who  agreed  to  "undertake  the  nec- 
essary duties  and  wash  themselves"  (i.  e.,  get  their  linen 
washed)  for  £20  iJer  annum;  now  the  average  qualified 
assistant  expects  £35  to  £40  and  shorter  hours  than  his 
predecessors. 

The  shipping  trade,  too.  has  altered  entirely;  in  fact, 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  indents  would  create  a  sensa- 
tion now  in  the  drug  trade,  for  some  of  the  business  done 
then  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  what  is  done  now  is  much 
more  divided  and  troublesome  to  transact.  However, 
the  London  Drug  Market  continues  to  flourish,  and,  al- 
though it  has  changed  so  much  and  few  of  the  old  mer- 
chants are  now  living,  yet  the  fortunes  they  made  were 
by  no  means  small  ones. 

The  introduction  of  coal  tar  products  and  aniline  dyes 
and  the  progress  of  science  have  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  chemical  market  entirely  within  the  past  sixty  years, 
but  the  drop  in  quinine  within  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  change  affecting  phar- 
macy. Although  chemists  endeavored  to  produce  syn- 
thetic bodies  to  replace  the  alkaloid;  yet  the  ones  which 
can  lay  any  claim  to  medicinal  value  are  as  dear  as, 
and  in  some  cases  dearer,  than  the  alkaloid  itself. 


A  FINE  RED  COLOR  FOR  SODA  WATER, 
SYRUPS,  LEMONADES,  ETC.— An  anonymous  corre- 
spondent of  the  Cesky-Lloyd  (Nat.  Dr.)  gives  the  follow- 
ing rich  ruby-red,  harmless  vegetable  coloring  matter  for 
use  in  fountain  drinks:  Let  fresh  red  beets  wilt  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  warm  room  for  several  days.  Remove  the 
peeling,  cut  into  thin  slices  (the  thinner,  the  more  easily 
the  matter  is  extracted),  cover  with  vinegar  and  leave 
in  contact  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  liquid  is  then 
evaporated  down  to  one-half  by  boiling,  and  after  cool- 
ing, an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  is  added.  Thus  pre- 
pared the  liquid  keeps  indefinitely,  and  imparts  a  beauti- 
ful color  to  drinks  of  almost  all  descriptions. 
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ON  SOME  CHEMICAL  CHANGES  IN  CRUDE  DRUGS 
DUE  TO  THE  METHOD  OF  PREPARATION.* 

With  rc'spoot  to  the  processes  which  drui;s  in  common 
use  nntlorfro  lK>fore  being  put  on  tlio  niarUi :r,  the  auiluir 
has  found  it  convenient  to  divide  then\  into  four  classe-: 
(1)  those  wliieh  usually  are  not  dried  but  possess  th'  ir 
maximum  etiieacy  in  the  fresh  coudilion,  (2)  those  «lii -h 
are  dried  to  augment  their  keeping  qualities  and  which 
necessarily  involves  a  chemical  reaction,  l3)  those  in 
which  drying,  besides  preserving,  either  causes  the  pres- 
ence or  increases  the  an\ount  of  active  ingredients,  and 
(4)  those  which  are  sulijected  to  further  manipulations  in 
order  to  give  them  a  valuable  place  in  the  materia  meil- 
iea,^ 

In  America  perhaps  more  than  in  Europe  it  will  be 
found  that  but  few  drugs  properly  lielong  to  the  first 
class;  by  far  the  greater  majority  are  dried.  This  drying 
process,  however,  is  not  purel.v  the  physical  change  of 
loss  of  water  to  shield  the  drug  from  the  deteriorating 
influences  of  lower  organisms.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  seen  that  an  actual  chemical  change  has  always  bei'u 
induced,  generally  influencing  minor  and  unimportant 
constituents,  yet  in  many  cases  the  chief  active  princi- 
ples themselves,  the  process  being  sometimes  even  car- 
ried on  to  actual  synthesis.  The  great  importance  of 
the  science  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  can  thus  read- 
ily be  inferred,  for  its  knowledge  will  direct  the  intelli- 
gent pharmacist  toward  the  proper  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued and  will  also  disclose  many  false  customs  hitherto 
in  vogue.  Unluckily  much  in  this  interesting  subject  is 
still  in  darkness  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  will  be 
to  review  a  few  facts  in  hopes  of  stimulating  further 
study. 

In  examining  the  minor  chemical  changes  occurring 
as  above  indicated  in  the  desiccation  process  we  will  see 
that  the  chief  one,  no  matter  whether  the  plant  product 
finds  medicinal,  chemical  or  technical  use,  is  the  change 
of  color.  Plants  containing  ehlorophyl  will  turn  brown; 
barks,  roots,  rhizomes  and  resins  exhibit  a  deeper  hue; 
flowers  will  lose  their  warm,  brilliant  colors,  becoming 
dull  and  dark.  Such  changes  are  the  results  of  the 
action  of  the  plant  acids,  of  light  and  oxygen  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  natural  colors  can  to  some  extent  be  pre- 
served by  rapid  drying  with  exclusion  of  light.  .\s  fur- 
ther examples  might  be  mentimied  the  increased  hard- 
ness observed  in  certain  medicinal  barks,  roots  and  woods 
due  to  an  infiltration  of  resin  or  the  change  of  esters  into 
acids  in  such  drugs  rich  in  esters.  But  little  can  here 
be  suggested  as  improvement.  In  such  drugs,  drying,  as 
a  rule,  is  a  necessity  to  prevent  decomposition. 

If  we  go  over  to  the  major  chemical  changes  it  will  be 
noticed  that  they  may  be  desired  l>ecause  a  superior 
product  is  thus  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
an  injurious  effect  might  be  wrought,  and  a  radical  cure 
then  would  be  to  abstain  entirely  from  drying  the  drug. 
It  is  in  this  case  hardly  proper  to  call  these  products 
drugs,  for  the  word  drug,  derived  from  the  Low  Dutch, 
"drog"  (dry),  would  be  improperly  applied  to  somethirg 
fresh,  though  common  usage  certainly  acts'  with  more 
propriety  than  etymology. 

The  products  belonging  to  this  first  class  are  not  very 
numerous.  Herba  cochlearia?.  still  employed  on  the  con- 
tinent, must  be  used  in  as  recent  a  state  as  possible  in 
making  spiritus  cochlearine.  This  plant  contains  a  fer- 
ment similar  to  the  myrosin  of  the  mustard  seed.  Like 
this,  it  induces  a  change  in  other  ingredients,  produc- 
ing oil  of  mustard  in  presence  of  water.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  mustard  in  not  retaining  the  ferment  in  a 
dry  condition,  so  that  a  product  from  the  dry  drug  is 
entirely  devoid  of  smell  and  action.  Similarly  the  ex- 
pressed pulp  of  bitter  almonds,  it  heated  for  some  time 
to  60°    of   70°    C.    will   lo.se   part  of  its   amygdalin   and 

♦  Abstract  by  Journal  of  Pharmacology  of  a  paper  by  Carl 
Dleterlch  in  Berlchte  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellschaft.  (W. 
Dr.) 


thus  increase  the  output  of  benzaldehyde  and  prus.-ic 
acid  produced  by  the  agency  of  water.  The  action  of 
heat  on  the  plyalin  and  pepsin  of  the  human  body  indi- 
cates the  delicaie  structure  of  the  animal  fiu-mcnts.  The 
vegetable  ferments  rarely  possess  stronger  resisting  pow- 
ers, and  drugs  containing  them  must  be  carefully 
treated. 

In  the  manufai-ture  of  extractum  filicis,  only  fresh  ma- 
terial is  used.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  anthel- 
mintic action  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  filicico-tannic 
acid  found  in  maletern.  Oxidation  will  change  this  !o 
a  i)hlobaphi>n  called  filix-red;  probably  also  the  natural 
acid  which  forms  with  time  causes  a  hydrolysis  in  the 
filicico-tannic  acid,  producing  filix-red  and  an  uncrystal- 
lizable  sugar,  so  that  the  process  of  drying  and  storing 
greatly  decreases  the  amount  of  one  of  the  active  con- 
stituents. 

A  case  where  drying  actually  causes  disappearance  of 
a  valuable  ingredient  is  observed  in  gentian  root.  Here 
gentiaiiose,  a  carbohydrate,  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  glucosid  gentiopicrin  is  converted 
into  an  uncrystallizable  modification. 

In  the  second  class  it  will  be  noticed  that  these  drugs 
may  be  dried,  not  because  chemical  action  does  not  take 
place  within  them,  but  because  it  only  affects  them 
slightly  or  only  those  bodies  upon  whose  action  the  ac- 
tion of  the  drug  docs  not  depend,  so  that  they  will  but 
slightly  lose  in  efficacy.  Examples  are  here  numerous 
and  the  reaction  is  often  the  same,  namely,  the  oxida- 
tion of  tannic  acid  to  phlobaphens.  Almost  all  barks  ex- 
hibit this  property,  and  to  it  we  ascribe  the  acquirement 
of  color  in  such  drugs  as  cortieum  cinehonae,  cinnamomi, 
franguhe,  etc.  The  color  of  the  old  cinchona  bark  thus 
marks  the  age.  In  frangula  a  second  action  takes  place, 
in  that  the  frangnlin  increases  in  amount  in  drying  and 
storing.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  formed  directly  from 
an  oxidation  product  of  the  tannic  acid.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, do  barks  show  the  formation  of  phlobaphens.  We 
see  it  also  in  kola,  catechu,  kino,  etc.  Cloves  are  bril- 
liant red.  but  in  drying  they  become  darker.  Pepper  and 
mace  give  evidence  of  the  same  change  in  color,  the  lat- 
ter losing  its  glossy  appearance,  and  radix  tormcntillae 
produces  tormentilla  red.  Probably  other  changes  take 
place  in  these  drugs  besides  the  formation  of  phloba- 
phens. Another  striking  example  is  the  juice  of  fructus 
rhamni  cathartic!.  When  fresh  this  is  green,  acid,  of 
disagreeable  taste,  producing  a  yellow  color  with  alka- 
lies, red  with  acids,  and  green  with  ferric  chlorid.  The 
aged  juice  is  dark  brown  and  turns  yellowish  green  with 
alkalies  and  brownish  green  with  ferric  chlorid. 

Certain  other  changes  beside  the  formation  of  phloba- 
phens are  noticed  in  drugs  of  this  class  in  drying  over 
fire.  This  is  especially  the  ease  in  those  containing 
starch,  or  inulin,  as  salep,  inula,  curcuma,  and  sarsapar- 
iUa,  where  a  hardening  throughout  is  caused  by  the  for- 
mation of  new  compounds. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class,  in  which  drying  actu- 
ally gives  us  a  stiperior  product.  A  common  example  is 
tea.  In  commerce  the  two  most  common  varieties  are 
Idack  and  green  tea,  both  being  made  from  the  same 
leaves,  which  in  the  fresh  state  are  almost  valueless,  but 
by  subseciuent  treatment  become  converted  into  either 
the  black  or  green  variety.  The  process  for  making  black 
tea  consists  in  letting  it  undergo  fermentation  and  then 
drying  it;  botli  manipulations  will  develop  the  peculiarly 
fragrant  aroma,  the  ethereal  oil  and  the  amount  of 
xanthin  compounds,  while  the  tannic  acid  will  be  par- 
tially converted  into  phlobaphens.  In  green  tea,  fermen- 
tation is  allowed  to  act  only  partially.  The  tea  is  then 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  steam  and  rolled  in  pans 
of  different  temperatures  so  that  with  less  oxidation  a 
higher  percentage  of  tannin  is  left  and  also  some  of  the 
ehlorophyl  preserved,  although  much  of  the  color  is  arti- 
ficially produced  by  means  of  indigo  and  Prussian  blue. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fermenting  process  has  a  reduc- 
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ing  notion,  the  rlrying  process,  however,  acting  as  oxi- 
ilizcr.  anil  that  thus  the  caffeine,  theobromine,  etc..  are 
(levelopeil. 

Otlier  drugs  containing  caffeine  also  become  more  ac- 
tive wlu'U  dried;  such  are  coffee  and  kola,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  latter  is  strongly  recommended  in  the  f n  eh 
condition. 

Another  well-known  fact  is  that  some  loaves  and  other 
drugs  containing  essential  oils  will  not  lose  these  in  dry- 
ing as  would  naturally  be  inferred,  but  actually  increase 
the  amount  through  chemical  combination,  so  that  the 
cnaracteristic  smell  or  taste  of  the  drug  is  developed  only 
after  a  lapse  of  time.  Thus  aconite  tubers  will  lose  their 
radish-like  smell  to  make  place  for  a  stronger,  mijre 
pungent  odor,  indicating  the  existence  of  volatile  bodii-g. 
Digitalis,  and  in  fact  all  narcotic  herbs,  possess  a  dis- 
gusting odor  when  fresh,  which  they  lose  for  a  more 
iileasant  one  when  dry.  But  we  are  here  encroaching 
on  a  subject  in  which  all  is  darkness,  and  which  as  yet 
awaits  the  ambitious  investigator.  To  mention  somi- 
more  members  of  this  interesting  class  we  come  to  to- 
bacco, where  there  is  an  actual  formation  of  alkaloid 
during  drying.  Fennel  contains  more  oil  when  stored 
for  some  time,  and  conium  does  not  develop  its  mouse- 
like odor  when  treated  with  lye  ■when  fresh.  Iris  is  of 
a  disagreeable  smell  in  a  recent  state,  but  when  old  re- 
sembles violets.  Figs  change  their  starch  into  glucose 
pn  aging,  and  so  become  valuable.  The  whole  class  of 
resins  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  their  chemical  changes 
are  exceedingly  complex  and  various.  The  presence  of 
benzol,  benzaldehyde,  benzoic  acid  and  styrol  in  benzoin, 
of  styrol  and  its  oxidation  product  and  cinnamic  acid  m 
storax,  must  be  directly  attributed  to  the  process  of 
drying,  for  they  are  entirely  absent  or  present  only  in 
small  amounts  in  the  recent  products.  We  may  further 
cite  the  appearance  of  ferulic  acid  in  asafoetida,  of  um- 
belliferon  in  galbanum,  of  dammarolic  acid  in  damar  and 
of  trachylolic  acid  in  copal,  so  that  there  are  but  few 
true  resins  left  that  do  not  assert  their  right  to  belong 
to  this  class. 

A  fermentation  process  which  results  in  (he  removal 
of  the  bitter  taste  is  exemplified  in  cacao.  Here  also  a 
reduction  takes  place,  to  be  followed  by  oxidation, 
though  the  true  nature  of  the  reaction  is  not  well  under- 
stood. Another  beautiful  example  in  which  chemis::y 
plays  a  part  is  in  both  kinds  of  pepper.  Black  pepper 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  discussing  the  formation 
of  phlohaphens,  but  it  does  not  contain  as  much  pipeiiii 
as  the  white  variety,  which  when  well  dried  will  yield 
as  much  as  nine  per  cent,  so  that  its  conversion  into 
heliotropin  (synthetic  piperonal)  by  oxidation  with  per 
manganate  of  potassium  is  found  profitable.  The  syn- 
thesis even  occurs  in  nature  in  varieties  of  vanilla  from 
Brazil,  though  the  presence  of  piperonal  is  disputed. 

A  final  subclass  is  the  great  variety  of  dye-stuffs  of 
commerce.  For  the  first  time  the  formation  of  phloha- 
phens occurs  to  our  profit,  augmenting  the  output  of  the 
dyeing  principles  which  make  these  drugs  of  such  tech- 
nical importance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also  discover 
certain  reactions  peculiar  to  this  class,  involving  the  so- 
called  ehromogens  or  color  generators,  so  that  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  these  drugs  and  such  prod- 
ucts as  cinchona,  tormentilla,  etc.  Pernambuco  will  give 
brasilin  through  the  oxidation  of  its  chromogen;  hema- 
toxylon  converts  its  colorless  hematoxylin  into  hematein; 
in  sanilal  wood,  however,  the  real  process  that  is  going 
on  is  the  oxidation  of  santalinic  acid:  the  true  chromogen 
santol  is  only  colored  by  dissolving  it  in  alkalies. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  last  class,  which  is  well  rep- 
resented by  vanilla,  indigo,  litmus,  orchil,  turnesol,  and 
persico,  and  which  exhibits  perhaps  the  most  complex  and 
interesting  chemical  changes  of  all.  Vanilla  when  fresh 
possesses  no  vanillin  whatever,  for  this  is  later  developed 
by  the  so-called  curing,  which  involves  virtually  only  a 
fermentive  and  drying  action  resulting  in  the  formation 


of  2(.j  per  cent,  of  this  odoriferous  principle.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  substance  is  formed  in  the  plant  according 
to  reactions  similar  to  those  of  the  chemist  in  producing 
(he  synthetic  article,  although  nature's  laboratory  here 
jiroves  its  superiority,  the  i)resence  of  vanillic  acid  as  side 
product  being  unavoidable  to  the  manufacturer. 

Of  great  importance  are  the  <lyes  mentioned;  the.se  also 
do  not  occur  as  such  in  plants,  but  their  production  is  a 
(lin-ct  result  of  fermentive  changes  wrought  by  man. 
Litmus  is  thus  obtained  from  roccella  tinctoria  or  fucif- 
orniis,  lecanora  tartarea,  etc.,  by  an  alkaline  fermentation 
which  varies,  however,  according  to  whether  litmus,  or- 
chil or  persico  is  the  desideratum.  All  these  lichens  pos- 
sess a  series  of  ehromogens  devoid  of  nitrogen.  It  is 
only  by  the  action  of  ammonia  that  this  element  is  taken 
up  and  nitrogenous  pigments  are  obtained.  I  might  men- 
tion as  example  the  erythrinic  acid  present  in  so  many 
lichens.  Its  nitrogenous  equivalent  is  the  red  coloring 
matter  of  orchil.  On  boiling  with  alkalies  this  is  de- 
coniixised  into  erythrite,  orsellinic  and  carbonic  acids,  and 
orcin.  the  latter  again  reacting  with  ammonia  to  form 
orcein.  Similarly  the  lecanoric  acid  of  lichens  turns  red 
with  ammonia  in  contact  with  air,  and  changes  into  or- 
sellinic acid  through  the  agency  of  other  alkalies.  This 
then  yields  orcin  and  carbonic  acid  as  above. 

In  analyzing  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  fermentation  of  the  above  lichens,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  besides  the  oxidation  and  reduction  caused 
by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  water,  a  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  molecule  is 
oxidized  to  carbonic  acid. 

A  discussion  of  this  class  of  drugs  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  few  words  concerning  indigo,  although  the 
process  of  change  in  its  essentials  is  the  same  as  that  oc- 
curring in  the  lichens.  The  chromogen  is  indigo-white, 
and  this,  together  with  small  amounts  of  indigo-blue  al-' 
ready  formed  but  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  de- 
composed water,  is  turned  into  the  valuable  commercial 
variet.y  by  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
comparing  this  process  with  the  synthetic  processes  of 
the  laboratory,  as  invented  by  Bayer  and  others,  we  see 
that  the  former  is  much  the  simpler,  the  latter  depending 
on  the  formation  of  sodium  orthouitrophenyl  propiolate, 
which  finally  is  reduced  to  indigo-blue.  Similarly  the 
manufacture  of  indigo-blue  from  orthodinitrodiphenyl  di- 
acetylene  and  sulfuric  acid  in  no  way  imitates  nature.  In 
Heumann's  method,  however,  we  have  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  workings  of  the  plant,  since  the  phenyl- 
glycin  .Tnd  caustic  soda  employed  yield  indoxyl  in  alka- 
line solution,  which  is  then  oxidized.  In  Finn's  synthesis 
we  also  get  a  simple  oxidation,  monobromoacetanilid  and 
caustic  soda  being  the  starting  point. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  chemical  processes,  which,  while  in  them.- 
selves  devoid  of  any  definite  reaction,  will  show  how, 
through  proper  care  and  manipulation,  the  plant  cr.n  be 
forced  to  yield  more  of  its  active  principle.  In  the  well- 
known  "mossing"  process,  the  bark  is  removed  from  the 
cinchona  trees;  they  are  then  surrounded  with  moss 
which  causes  the  production  of  a  bark  richer  in  alkaloids 
than  the  old  one.  In  the  variety  of  the  oak  yielding  cork, 
the  removal  of  the  hard  suber  influences  the  tree  to  pro- 
duce a  better  and  softer  kind  in  its  place.  Although  I 
have  mentioned  in  this  review  but  few  of  the  innumer- 
able chemical  processes  which  occur  iu  the  botanical 
kingdom,  and  although  many  are  yet  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness, yet  I  think  I  am  justified  in  inferring  that  oxida- 
tion is  the  chief  factor  iu  all.  At  any  rate,  the  end-prod- 
uct is  almost  always  richer  in  oxygen.  If  we  consider 
the  differences  of  the  soil  from  which  plants  draw  their 
nourishment,  and  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  oxidation  will  be  carried  further 
than  under  others,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  same  drug  from  different  sources.  Thus 
it  is  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  pharmacy  will  yield  far  more  than 
theoretical  results  and  that  the  analysis  of  fresh  and 
dried  drugs  at  different  stages  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage in  directing  the  proper  manipulations  to  be  employed 
in  producing  uniform  and  superior  products. 
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JUNirKK-TAR  COLLODION.— .\  mixture  of  2  p. 
(if  .'icctono  colloilion  and  1  p.  of  juniper  tar,  which  is  u.seil 
fur  paiiitinj;  over  psoratic  eruptions. 


MENTHOL  FOR  .«SEA.SirKNESS.— Mosel  LavalK'-e 
reconuniMiils  il'liar.  Centh.)  teaspuontul  doses  every  lialf 
hour  of  tlie  followiuK  I'onipoumi:  Menthol  0.1  gm..  co- 
eaine  hyilroehioride  0.2  gm..  alcohol  (abs.)  60  gm.,  syrup 
30  gm. 


BRUCIN  AS  REACENT  FOR  NITROUS  ACID.— 
Peehard  (Rep.  d.  Ph.)  adds  to  a  drop  of  the  fluid  to  be 
examined,  one  drop  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  (free  from 
CI,  HNO,)  and  a  trace  of  hrucine;  the  presence  of  nitrous 
acid  or  a  nitrite  gives  a  cinnabar  red  or  bright  orange 
coloration,  sensitive  1  to  0-iO.OOO.  Sulfites  do  not  in- 
fluence the  test. 


ITROL  (Silver  Citratel.— This  remedy,  introduced  last 
year,  is  especially  commended  by  Dr.  Werler  of  Berlin 
as  a  specific  in  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  being  free  from 
all  irritating  effects.  The  same  author  claims  to  have 
obtained  excellent  results  in  treatment  of  syphilis  with 
this  same  remedy  which  is  free  from  secondary  effects 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  employment  of  mercurials. 


BEDBUG  REMEDY.— All  crevices  or  cracks  in  the 
wall  or  furniture  are  sprayed  with  a  mixture  of  strong 
vinegar  (10  to  15  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution),  100  p., 
ether  IC  p.,  aqua  ammonia  10  p.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
mixture  destroys  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  bugs 
and  prevents  further  emigration.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  spray  the  mixture  over  polished  furniture  or  on 
the  rear  side  of  paintings  as  the  polish  of  the  former  and 
the  colors  of  the  latter  suffer  accordingly. 


SEPARATION  OF  BELLADONNA  EXTRACT.— 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  solid  extract 
of  belladonnji  on  standing  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  one  being  fluid  and  the  lower  granular  an  est'ma- 
tion  of  the  alkaloidal  content  of  these  two  layers  showed 
that  the  upi)er  fluid  layer  contains  one-half  as  much 
again  ofatropin  as  the  lower,  hence  the  dispenser 
should  never  omit  mixing  the  extract  well  before  remov- 
ing a  portion. 


SIMPLE  METHOD  TO  PREPARE  H.EMATO- 
GEN.— According  to  G.  B.  Schmidt  (Farm.  Weekblad) 
fresh  blood  is  shaken  with  1-3  of  its  volume  of  ether  in  a 
well-stoppered  flask  for  some  time,  after  which  the  mix- 
ture is  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  quiet  for  several  days.  The  blood  is  then 
drawn  off  and  evaporated  to  ?4  of  its  bulk  at  35°  C,  af- 
ter which  30  per  cent,  of  glycerin  and  10  per  cent,  of 
cognac  are  added  and  the  product  transferred  to  amber 
colored  flasks,  well  corked  and  stored  in  a  cool  place. 


THE  BILE  OF  SERPENTS  is  found  by  Profes.=or 
Fraser  to  have  the  power  of  neutralizing  serpent  venom, 
whilst  ox  bile  has  the  same  property  in  a  lesser  degree. 
This  neutralizing  action  is  manifested  to  a  wonderful 
degree  when  the  bile  is  injected  along  with  the  venom, 
and  to  a  less  extent  when  it  is  injected  after  the  venom. 
In  a  paper  treating  of  this  subject,  read  by  the  Professor 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (Pharm.  .Tour.)  he 
stated  that  he  had  separated  the  water-soluble  part  of 
bile  from  the  alcohol-soluble  part,  and  found  it  quite 
equal  to  the  best  antivenene  in  its  immunizing  effects 
with  regard  to  seriient  venom.  These  are  very  interest- 
ing results  of  the  investigation  upon  which  Professor 
Fraser  has  been  engaged  so  long,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that   tliey  may  prove  capable  of  practical  application. 


DETER.MINATION  OF  ALOIN  IN  ALOES,— Fifty 
grammes  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  300  cc.  of  boil- 
ing water,  to  which  a  few  droi's  of  hydrochloric  acid 
liave  Ikh'U  added;  after  cooling,  the  filtrate  from  tl  e  re- 
sinous precipitate  is  mixed  with  .50  cc.  of  20  per  cent, 
aqua  ammonia,  followed  by  a  solution  of  15  gm.  of  cal- 
cium chloride  in  30  gm.  of  water,  .\fter  about  15  min- 
utes the  precipitate  of  aloin-lime  is  by  means  of  a  cen- 
irifuge  or  by  sharp  [iressure  freed  from  the  molher  liquor 
.md  triturated  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  aloin  is  dissolveil 
in  the  smallest  possible  (juantity  of  hot  water,  filtiTed, 
the  filter  washed  with  a  little  boiling  water  and  the  fil- 
trate cooled  over  ice  to  facilitate  crystallization.  The 
yield  varies  from  15  to  30  per  cent. 

PERCENTAGE  PROFITS  IN  CHE.MICAL  INDUS- 
TRY  OF  GERMANY.— According  to  Prof.  Wiedemanu 
tlie  dividends  paid  on  capital  invested,  average  between 
lSSt>  and  1S95,  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Alkali  and  Acid  Industry    7.4 

Chemical  technical,  Photographic,  Pharmaceutic 

Ind 12.6 

Coal  Tar  Color  Industry   19.2 

Explosives    16.5 

Match   Industry    7.2 

Fertilizers    7.5 

The  alkali  and  acid  industry  shows  the  least  varia- 
tions, while  that  of  pharmaceutic  products  shows  the 
greatest.  The  coal  tar  color  industry  began  in  1886  with 
10  per.  cent  dividends;  after  five  years  it  was  20  per 
cent.,  and  since  1892  it  has  averaged  23.45  per  cent. 

THE  INCONVERTIBILITY  OF  MERCUROUS  AND 
MERCURIC  SALTS.  S.  Hada.  (J.  Coll.  Science.  Imp. 
Univ.  Japan;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.)  establishes  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  All  mercurous  salts  dissociate,  in  pres- 
ence of  water,  into  mercury  and  mercuric  salts,  and  re- 
ciprocally, all  mercuric  salts  combine  with  mercury,  in 
presence  of  water,  to  form  mercurous  salts,  when  these 
are  able  to  exist.  Some,  and  probably  all  mercurous 
salts  are  oxidizable  by  air,  in  presence  of  water,  when 
the  temperature  is  much  above  100°  C;  but  at  and  be- 
low that  temperature,  mercurous  salts  are  not  oxidizable 
in  the  air,  or  are  oxidized  so  slowly  that  the  effects 
of  oxidization  are  not  recognizable,  owing  to  the  effects 
of  dissociation.  Mercurous  oxide  is  oxidizable  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  was  also  found  that  mercur- 
ous nitrate,  in  presence  of  water,  is  converted  into  mer- 
curic nitrite  and  nitrate  by  the  action  of  heat  and  light. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK.— Efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
introduce  into  this  country  the  manufacture  of  so-calleJ 
"artificial  silk"  by  the  Chardonnet  process,  which  has 
already  been  described  in  these  columns.  Of  this  the 
Textile  World  says:  '"There  is  a  large  amount  of  energy 
and  capital  back  of  the  movement,  which  will  result,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  erection  of  a  manufacturing  plant,  with 
consequences  that  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  foretold; 
yet,  if  the  statements  that  come  to  us  of  the  good  re- 
sults in  this  line  in  foreign  countries  are  to  receive  cred- 
ence, there  seems  to  be  no  insurmountable  obstacles  for 
the  success  of  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  in  this  country. 
That  elegant  specimens  in  imitation  of  silk  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  artificial  fiber  has  been  most  thoroughly 
demonstrated.  The  imitation  is  so  close  that  with  the 
uuaided  eye  detection  between  the  artificial  and  the  real 
is  impossible.  The  magnifying  glass  shows  a  better  con- 
structed fabric  made  from  the  artificial  than  from  the 
natural  fiber.  The  thread  is  smoother  and  the  lay  of  the 
yarn  is  more  uniform.  lu  this  respect  it  is  superior.  We 
find  here  an  illustration  of  the  competition  of  art  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  against  nature.  The  artificial  and  real 
silk  are  both  the  result  of  the  digestion  of  ligneous  mat- 
ter, the  one  effected  by  machinery  invented  by  man,  and 
the  other  by  the  organs  of  a  caterpillar." 
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TI!;TKA-IUI)0KTIIYI.KNK.— This  iiroposcd  substi- 
tute I'm-  idilufiiiiii  is  iJitpari'il  ns  follows:  i(p  gin.  of  iodiue 
are  ilissolvi'il  in  a  louceutnited  aqueous  .solulion  of  25 
gm.  of  polnssiuui  iodide  contained  in  a  heavy  Ijeaker,  this 
solution  is  cooled  to  0°  C,  then  coarsely  ijowdered  cal- 
cium carhide  is  added  in  small  portions,  while  the  solu- 
tiou  is  bein);  stirred  (a  mechanical  stirrer  is  recommend- 
ed.) The  formation  of  di-iodo-acotylene,  which  is  also 
produced,  is  at  once  noticeable  from  its  peneiraiiiij;  and 
irritating  vapors,   the  reaction  being: 

CaCj  +  41  =  Cjlj  +  Calj, 

CaC.  ■hCI  =  C,I. -HCal.. 
The  crude  product  contains  both  di-iodo-acetylene  and 
tetra-iodo  ethylene,  the  former  crystallizing  in  colorhss 
soluble  needles,  while  the  latter  forms  inodorous 
non-volatile  crystals  which  fuse  at  187°  C.  Di-iodo-acety- 
lene  is  destructive  to  all  forms  of  micro-organisms,  hence 
hinders  putrefaction,  liecause  of  its  odor  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  any  extent  therapeutically.  The  tetra-iodo- 
ethylene  is  equal  to  iodoform  iu  every  respect,  possess- 
ing the  advantage  of  being  entirely  inodorous. 


THE  PUESEUVATIOX  OF  ETHER.— The  loss 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  from  unsealed  con- 
tainers during  hot  weather,  and  in  shops  that  are  kept 
very  warm  in  winter,  amounts  to  quite  a  neat  little  sum 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  can  be  prevented  by  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  contrivance  (Nat.  Dr.):  Fill  your  con- 
tainer nearly  full  of  ether,  and  then  pour  in  sufficient 
glycerin  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  ether  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stopper.  Insert  the  latter  carefully,  and 
with  a  piece  of  twine  of  sufficient  length  suspend  the 
bottle  neck  downward,  from  a  nail  or  other  support,  let- 
ting the  cord  pass  over  the  stopper  and  take  a  turn 
around  the  body  of  the  bottle  from  each  side,  so  that 
it  w'ill  hang  perpendicularly  and  safely.  The  glycerin, 
being  heaviest,  falls  down  and  fills  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle, sealing  the  latter  hermetically.  When  required  for 
use  the  bottle  needs  only  to  be  inverted  again,  and  the 
glycerin  dropping  to  fhe  bottom  allows  the  ether  to  be 
poured  out,  if  care  be  used,  almost  to  the  last  drop.  Of 
course  the  neck  should  be  carefully  wiped  before  pour- 
ing. 


SALICYLIC  ACID  IN  RASPBERRY-VINEGAR 
AND  GINGER-WINE. — At  Liverpool  police  court  on 
May  5,  David  Cohen,  a  shopkeeper,  was  cliarged  with 
selling  raspberry  vinegar  which  was  said  to  contain  79 
gr.  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  gallon,  and  ginger-wine,  said 
to  contain  88  gr.  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  gallon.  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood  Williams,  county  analyst,  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  in  the  drinks  would 
be  likely  to  affect  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  children.  From  four  to  eight  grains  per  gal- 
lon would  have  been  all  that  was  necessary.  He  at- 
tributed the  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  to  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  Dr.  Manby  gave 
corroborative  evidence.  For  the  defence,  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel 
contended  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  mixture  in  any 
■way  injurious  to  health,  and  in  support  of  this  plea 
called  Drs.  Steeves  and  MuUiner,  both  of  whom  agreed 
that  the  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  found  by  the  analyst 
was  in  no  way  inimical  to  liealth,  in  fact.  Dr.  Steeves 
considered  that  in  this  rheumatic  climate  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  those  who  drank  .  Mr.  Davies,  analyti- 
cal chemist,  also  gave  similar  evidence.  Mr.  Stewart  dis- 
missed the  case.  (Ch.  &  Dr.)  The  reader  can  decide 
for  himself  regarding  the  harmfulness  or  innocuousness 
of  salicylic  acid  as  a  preservative. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE  OF  OZONE.— M.  Marius 
Otto  has  just  discovered  an  experimental  fact,  says  La 
Nature  (Sci.  Amer.),  that  was  described  recently  in  his 
name  before  the  Academy  of  Science  by  M.  Friedel,  and 
that  may  be  productive  of  important  results.     This  fact 


relates  to  the  phenomena  of  luminescence  to  which  ozone 
gives  rise  in  special  conditions.  The  fact  was  oUserved 
for  the  first  time  during  the  aspiration  of  ozonized  air 
by  means  of  a  water  asi)iralor.  The  light  took  its  rise 
at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  water  and  the  ozone,  and 
the  water  remained  luminous  for  live  or  six  seconds 
after  issuing  from  the  aspirator,  so  that  a  flask  filled 
with  this  luminous  water  and  taken  into  a  dark  room 
could  U'  followed  distinctly.  The  experiments  were 
made  with  ozonized  oxygen  Containing  40  to  50  milli- 
grams of  ozone  to  the  liter  (about  Vi  grain  to  the  quart), 
and  made  with  ozonizers  invented  by  the  author.  It 
seems  that  the  luminosity  thus  produced  by  the  contact 
of  ozone  and  water  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  latter 
of  organic  matter  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  and 
that  most  organic  substances  are  able  to  produce,  with 
ozone,  phenomena  of  phosphorescence.  This  is,  then,  a 
very  particular  and  very  interesting  case  of  low  tempe- 
rature combustion,  and  a  new  example  of  the  production 
of  cold  light. 


I'ERSULPHURIC    ACID    AND    ITS    SALTS.— By 

electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  Berthelot  ob- 
tained a  compound  having  the  formula  HsSjUs,  which 
by  reaction  with  water  readily  undergoes  conversion 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen. 

H,S,0,  +  2H,0  =  2H:SO.  +  H,0„  or 

H,S,0,  -1-  H,0  =  2U,SO.  -I-  O. 
The  known  reactions  of  this  comjiound  are: 

1.  Evolution  of  oxygen   when  heated. 

2.  Decoloration  of  indigo  solution. 

3.  Elimination  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  ac'tl  or 
sodium  chloride. 

Among  the  salts  of  this  aciil  the  most  important  is  am- 
monium iH;rsulphate  (NH.),S-Oj.  It  is  crystalline,^  solu- 
ble in  two  jiarts  water,  and  is  permanent  at  1IMJ°  C,  but 
in  the  moist  state  is  easily  decomposed,  yielding  strong- 
ly ozonized  oxygen.  The  -salt  can  be  prepared  by  elec- 
trolysis of  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  It  gives 
the  same  reactions  as  the  free  acid,  and  when  warmed 
with  a  solution  of  aniline  sulphate  it  gives  aniline  black. 
A  solution  cjf  fuchsine  mixed  with  sodium  acetate  is 
bleached  on  addition  of  ammonium  persulphate,  and 
with  a  solution  of  manganese  sulphate  manganese  per- 
oxide is  precipitated. 

MnSO.     J       (  MnO. 
(NH,),S,Os    -  =  ■   HSi)^ 

2H,U        )       (  2(NH.),SO, 

Tile  ammonium  salt  can  be  u.sed  as  an  oxidizing  agent 
in  alkaline,  neutral  or  acid  solutions.  The  potassium  salt 
is  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  on  adding  potassium  car- 
bonate to  a  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  it  is  precip- 
itated in  a  crystalline  state.  The  reactions  are  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equations: 

3H,S..08  +  3H.O  =  6H,S0.  +  O, 
H.S.Os  +  H,0  =  2H:sO,  -I-  O 
H.;s;08    +  2HC1  =  2H:sO.  -I-  CU 

Brunner  has  further  studied  this  compound  and  its 
salts,  and  finds  that  when  a  warm  solution  of  a  per- 
sulphate is  mixed  with  o.xalic,  tartaric,  citric,  or  fat 
acid,  or  the  corresponding  salts,  immediate  oxidation 
takes  place  with  evolution  of  carljonic  acid  gas.  A  sim- 
ilar action  is  exercised  on  the  alcohols,  which  are  con- 
verted first  into  aldehydes  and  then  into  acids.  Even 
resistant  substances  such  as  urea  or  caffeine  are  con- 
verted in  a  few  seconds  into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen, 
and  these  reactions  may  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of 
quantitative  analysis.  Quinoline  and  pyridine  are  per- 
fectly oxidized,  but  grape  sugar  only  partially.  Ben- 
zene, phenol,  resorcin,  benzoic  and  salicylic  acids  are  col- 
ored brown  under  the  influence  of  persulphate  salts, 
and  yield  intermediate  products  or  are  resinified  or  car- 
bonized. I'ric  acid  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
not  completely  decomposed,  but  probably  yields  alloxan. 
Salicylic  acid  yields  a  yellow  product  (chloranil?).  Ni- 
trate of  silver  solution  yields,  with  excess  of  persulphate, 
coated  with  compound.  Bromides  and  iodides  are  at 
once  decomposed  with  evolution  of  bromine  or  iodine, 
and  the  persulphates  may  be  used  for  subjecting  com- 
pounds to  the  action  of  nascent  bromine  or  iodine.  The 
easy  production  of  ozone  by  the  persulphates  furnishes 
some  probability  that  these  salts  may  be  of  use  in  med- 
icine, and  it  is  suggested  that  since  uric  acid  is  so  read- 
ily acted  upon,  a  lithium  persulphate  may  be  usefully  ap- 
plied in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  (Schweiz. 
Wochensch.,  Ph.  .Jr.) 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  tills  ilepartnieiit  is  to  furnisii  our  subscril)ers 
wltli  relialile  aiul  tiieil  foniiuius  iinrt  to  discuss  questions 
relatluff  to  praotlral  iiiiaiinaey,  prescription  worlt,  Uispeus- 
ing  diaicultics.   etc. 

Bequests  for  iuforiuatiou  are  not  aclinowiedKeu  by  mail 
and  ANONYMOUS  Ct>MMrNlCATIONS  UKCEIVE  NO 
ATTENTION. 


latormallon  Wanted. 

(T.  G.)  wants  information  couceruing  "FlowiT  Mago 
What  is  it  and  what  are  its  uses? 


Liquor  Carboals  Detergeas. 

(H.  L.  S.)     See  this  journal.  April  15,  ISO",  page  453. 


Mlstun  Thielemanal. 

(Me.)  A  formula  practically  identic-al  with  the  "Mis- 
tura  Thielemanni"  of  the  Swedish  Pharmaoopieia  ma.v 
he  found  under  the  title  of  Thielmann's  lHarrluL-a  Mix- 
ture in  the  National  Formnlai\v.  revised  editiou.  i)a.i;e  i)S. 


Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods. 

(C.  F.  S.)  Yon  should  experience  no  ditfieultj"  in  get- 
ting rubber  goods  made  to  order.  Address  the  But  er 
Hard  Rubber  C'oinpany.  31  Mercer  street,  this  city;  also 
the  Goodyear  Vulcanite  Company.  353  Broadway.  New 
York. 


To  Prevent  the  Caking  of  Table  Salt. 

(Mc.l  It  is  claimed  that  by  aiblin.c;  to  salt  glycerin,  or 
a  mixture  of  gl.vceriii  and  cottonseed  oil,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  ounces  of  glycerin  to  125  pounds  of  salt,  or  2 
to  3  ounces  of  glycerin  and  2  to  3  ounces  of  cottonseed 
oil.  the  caking  of  table  salt  is  entirel.v  prevented.  The 
addition  of  finely  powdered  starch  is  also  recommeiideil. 


Destroying  Ants. 

(C.  D.  S.)  See  method  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  this 
journal,  July  22,  1897,  page  111.  To  successfully  cope 
with  this  pest  the  ■"exterminator,"  whatever  it  may  be 
must  be  introduced  into  their  nests.  Various  methods 
and  formulas  for  preparations  for  destroying  ants  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Era.  Consult 
indexes. 


Bottles  Made  to  Order. 

(C.  F.  S.)  Most  all  bottle  manufacturers  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  bottles  of  special  design  upon  order. 
A  factory  located  near  your  own  State  (Iowa)  is  tHat  of 
the  Illinois  Glass  Company.  Alton.  111.  Manufacturers 
making  a  specialty  or  druggists'  bottles  and  glassware 
are  Whitall.  Tatum  iSc  Co..  Philadelphia  and  Xew  Y'ork; 
Swindell  Bros.,  of  Baltimore,  and  Tibby  Bros.,  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

Change  In  Color  of  Elixir  Iron,  Quinine  amd  Strychnine. 

I.e.  M.)  We  know  of  no  practical  method  by  which 
the  dark  color  may  be  removed  from  elixir  iron,  quinine 
and  strychnine.  This  darkening  in  color  is  not  always 
due  to  the  tannin  in  the  alcohol  as  you  infer,  but  it  is  due 
principally  to  the  action  of  light.  Any  elixir  coutainin;; 
iron  in  the  form  of  phosphate  or  pyrophosphate  will  in- 
variably darken  upon  exposure  to  light.  A  very  perma- 
nent elixir  as  regards  color,  etc.,  is  furnished  by  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  (revised  edition),  elixir  iron,  quinine 
and  strychnine.  In  this  preparation  the  iron  is  pres- 
ent as  a  citro-chloride. 


Tr.  Mmcrotldes. 

(J.  G.  B.)  asks  what  is  meant  by  the  second  ingredient 
in  the  following  prescription: 
Fluid  extract  ergot, 
Tr.   macrotides, 
Aletris  cordial. 
The  quantities  required  in  the  above  prescription  are 
not  stated.  We  know  of  no  special  preparation  under  the 


title  "Tr.  Macrotides."  It  may  be  that  tincture  of  cimi- 
cifiiga  is  wanted,  one  of  the  older  botanical  names  for 
cimicifuga  being  Maerotys  aetseoides  (Ualiiu-squei.  .V 
common  name  apjilied  by  Eclectic  practitioners  to  the 
resinoid  cimicifugin,  (preiuired  by  precipitating  a  concen- 
trated tincture  of  cimicifuga  with  water)  is  "macrotyn." 

Transferring  Newspaper  Pictures. 

(W.  A.  II. I  .Several  |iroci>sscs  were  published  in  this 
journal.  Oct.  15,  ISVIti,  page  .5(12.  Here  is  a  formula 
along  the  lines  you  indicate:  Prepare  a  liquid  by  dissolving 
7V-;  drachms  common  yellow  .soap  in  1  pint  of  hot  water, 
adding,  when  nearly  cold,  3%  B.  ounces  spirits  turpentine, 
and  shaking  thoroughly  together.  This  lluid  is  applied 
liberally  to  the  surface  of  the  [irinted  matter  with  a  soft 
brush  or  sponge  (being  careful  not  to  smear  the  ink 
which  soon  becomes  softened)  and  allowed  to  soak  lor  a 
few  minutes;  then  well  damp  the  plain  paper  on  which 
the  transfer  is  to  be  made,  place  it  upon  the  engraving 
and  subject  the  whole  to  moderate  pressure  for  about  one 
minute.  On  separating  them  a  reversed  transfer  will 
be  found  on  the  paper. 

London  Purple 

(H.  L.  S.)  Loudon  purple  is  chiefly  arsenite  of  calcium, 
a  residue  obtained  in  tlie  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes.  It 
does  not  contain  quite  so  much  arsenic  as  Paris  green, 
and,  being  a  by-product,  it  is  not  constant  in  its  consti- 
tution. According  to  an  analysis  made  some  years  since 
by  Dr.  P.  C.  Collier,  chemist  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  -Vgriculture,  its  composition  is: 

Per  cent. 

Rosanilin  12.40 

Arsenous  oxide   4.3.6.5 

Lime    21.82 

Insoluble    residue    14.57 

Water   2.27 

Loss   4.47 

A  later  analysis  o"f  a  sample  of  Loudon  purple  is  the 
following,  reporteii  by  the  chemist  of  the  Vermont  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station: 

Moisture  at  100°  C 3.37 

Arsenic  (arsenous  oxide)   46.73 

Lime    24.35 

Iron  and  alumina   1.31 

Sulphuric   acid    0.46 

Nitrogen    1.65 

Hair  Curling  Preparation. 

(C.  I.  B.I     The  following  is  a   typical  formula: 

Powdered  gum  tragacanth    2  ounces 

Borax    lo  dram     ' 

Powdered  soap  bark 2(5  grains 

Oil  rose  geranium Vi  <lram 

Oil   ro.se 3  drops 

Oil  cinnamon  4  drops 

Oil  bitter  almonds   2  drops 

Extract  musk,  enough. 
This  prei)aration  is  not  use<l  dry  upon  the  hair,  but 
may  be  kept  on  hand  to  prepare  a  "liquid  curler"  with 
water,  as  needed.  About  a  dram  of  the  powder  to  8 
ounces  of  water  will  produce  a  satisfactory  preparation. 
A  formula  for  a  "liquid  curler"  or  bandoline  is  this  one 
from  the  Era  Formulary: 

Gum  tragacanth S  ounces 

Rose  water  6  pints 

Orange  flower  water 2  pints 

Salicylic  acid   16  grains 

Alcohol    2  drains 

Oil   of   rose    1  dr.im 

Extract  of  musk 5  drops 

Oil  of  wintergreen    5  diops 

Shade  a  delicate  pink  with  carmine  solution. 
Let  the  tragacanth  stand  24  hours  in  the  water,  and 
strain  through  muslin;  add  the  salicylic  acid  dissolved 
in  the  alcohol,  and  the  remaining  perfumes  with 
thorough  admixture.  For  a  number  of  other  f.irmulas 
see  this  journal.  March  IS.  1897.  page  333. 

Black  Ink. 

(C.  F.  S.)  There  are  formulas  and  formuhis  for  ink. 
but  they  are  not  all  adapted  for  siiecial  i)urposes.     We 
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select  several  from  our  files  niiiong  which  you  may  fiBd 
some  one  suitable: 

(1)  Sulphate  of  iron    1  ounci' 

liOKWood    1   dunci' 

(?all  nuts   3|i  ounces 

Gum   araliic    1  ounce 

Pulverize  each  separately,  mix,  and  add: 
White  wine  vinegar  (or  acetic  acid)  .        1   quart 

(2)  I'lilvorized  pall  nuts KM)  parts 

Sulphate  of   iron    li.">0  parts 

Gum   arable    -00  parts 

Water OOOO  parts 

Creosote,  a   few  drops. 

(3)  Extract   logwood   1.")  parts 

Carbonate  of  sodium,  crystallizinl  .  .       4  parts 

Neutral   chromate  potassium    1  part 

Water    1000  parts 

Dissolve  the  extract  in  900  parts  of  the  water,  allow  it 
to  deposit,  decant,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add  the  carbonate 
of  sodium:  lastly,  dissolve  the  chromate  of  potassium  in 
the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  add  to  the  logwood  so- 
lution drop  by  drop  with  constant  stirring. 

Under  the  title  of  "school  board  ink"  "Chemical  Reci- 
pes," an  Knglish  publication  gives  this  formula: 

Naphthol   black    2  ounces 

Oxalic  acid  %  ounce 

Water 1  gallon 

Mixes  best  in  cold  water.  The  oxalic  acid  may  be  omit- 
ted if  desired.  This  ink  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  article 
for  cheap  trade. 

A  black  ink  may  also  be  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  a 
suitable  amount  of  black  aniline,  or  atramine  in  water. 
The  solution,  however,  should  not  be  of  such  a  concen- 
tration that  the  wririug  when  dry  shows  a  metallic  lus- 
ter. To  give  the  ink  the  required  body  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  of  gum  arable.  For  copying  purposes 
add  a  small  quantity  of  glycerin. 


Compound  Elixir  of  Kola. 

(Mc.) 

(1)  Fluid  extract  of  kola 1  fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  of  erythroxylon 1  fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  of  celery  root 1   fl.  ounce 

Alcohol   2  fl.  ounces 

Aromatic  elixir,  enough  to  make  ...  .16  fl.  ounces 

Mis  the  alcohol  with  4  fluid  ounces  of  aromatic  elixir. 
To  this  add  the  fluid  extract  of  celery  root  in  several 
portions,  shaking  after  each  addition,  and  afterwards  the 
other  fluid  extracts.  Finally  add  enough  aromatic  elixir 
to  make  16  fluid  ounces:  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  24 
hours  and   filter. 

(2)  Fluid  extract  of  kola  1  fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  of  coca    1%  fl.  ounces 

Fluid  extract  of  celery  seed 1  fl.  ounce 

Tinct.  of  sweet  orange  peel,  U.  S.  P.   %  fl.  ounce 

Oil  of  orange   2  fl.  drams 

Oil  of  cinnamon 8  drops 

Oil  of  cloves 8  drops 

Caramel,  enough  to  color, 

Alcohol, 

Diluted  alcohol,  of  each  enough  to 

make   16  fl.  ounces 

Purified  talcum   1  ounce 

Dissolve  the  oils  in  4  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol,  triturate 
this  solution,  the  fluid  extracts,  and  the  tincture  inti- 
mately with  the  purified  talcum,  add  then  the  caramel 
and  enough  diluted  alcohol  to  make  a  pint,  transfer  the 
whole  to  a  filter,  and  pass,  if  necessary,  enough  diluted 
alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  filtrate  measure  16 
fluid  ounces. 

Ked  Ink. 

(C.  F.  S.)     Here  are  several  formulas: 

(1)  Carmine.  Xo.  40 30  grains 

Ammonia  water   1  dram 

Acacia    6  grains 

Water,  q.  s.  to 1  ounce 

Dissolve  the  carmine  in  the  ammonia,  and  add  the  other 
ingredients.  The  depth  of  tint  may  be  varied  by  the 
use  of  more  or  less  water. 

(2)  Half  a  dram  of  powdered  drop  lake  and  18  grains 
powdered  gum  arable,  dissolved  in  3  ounces  ammonia 
water,  makes  one  of  the  finest  of  carmine  inks. 


(3j  The  Era  Formulary  is  authority  for  this  one:  Rub 
6  parts  of  red  carmine  with  IT,  parts  of  liquid  water  glass. 
Dilute  this  mixture  with  075  parts  rain  water.  Let  it 
stand  a  few  days,  and  pour  off  the  fluid. 

Scarlet  Ink  for  .'^leel  Pens. 

(4)  Aniline  crimson   1  ounce 

Water   1  gallon 

(.">)  Ivchner's  "Manufacture  of  Ink"  gives  this  formula 
for  a  red  fuchsine  ink: 

Fuchsine 2  pnrts 

Gum  arable  .">  pans 

Alcohol 10  parts 

Water • 100  parts 

Pour  the  alcohol,  90  per  cent.,  over  the  finely  rubbed 
fuchsine  and  effect  complete  solution  by  gently  heating. 
Dissolve  the  gum  arable  by  itself  in  the  water,  strain  the 
soluticui,  and  heat  to  boiling.  Into  the  boiling  solution 
pour  the  fuchsine  solution  in  a  thin  jet,  stirring  con- 
stantly. 

Barters'  Bay  Rum. 

(Phm.  B.)  The  Era  Funuiilary  givi>s  the  following 
formula  under  the  above  title: 

Oil   bay    6  fl.  drams 

Oil  pimento 1   fl.  dram 

Oil  orange  peel 1  fl.  dram 

Tincture  orange  |)eel,  U.  S.  P V->  ounce 

White  castile  soap   4  drams 

Cologne  spirit   12  pints 

Water   9  pints 

Dissolve  the  castile  soap  in  a  pint  of  the  water  by  the 
aid    of    heat;    di.ssolve    the    oils    in    the    cologne    spirit, 
gradually  add   the  solution  of  soap,  tincture  of  orange 
and  water,  let  stand  and  filter. 
Here   are  two  others: 

(1)  Distilled  oil  bay 1  fl.  ounce 

Ether  acetic  1  fl.  ounce 

Oil  pimento  %  ounce 

.\lcohol   V/y  gallons 

Water    IV^  gallons 

Add  1  ounce  pure  borax:  this  gives  the  desired  color. 
First  dissolve  it  in  V2  gallon  of  the  water,  then  filter. 

(2)  Oil  of  bay   %  ounce 

Carbonate  of  magnesium 1  ounce 

New  England  rum 1  pint 

Alcohol    2  pints 

Water   2  pints 


Aatl-Fat  or  Flesh  Reducer. 
(W.  B.  &  Co.)  A  resume  of  the  various  methods  of 
treatment  suggested  and  advocated  in  these  days  would 
require  far  more  space  than  this  department  can  spare. 
It  is  a  subject  for  the  practitioner  rather  than  for  the 
pharmacist.  Among  the  best  known  of  the  different 
methods  advocated  is  that  called  the  Banting  system. 
Its  chief  feature  is  the  exclusion  of  the  elements — fat. 
starch  and  sugar — from  the  food.  Therefore  bread  (ex- 
cept toast,  or  the  crust  of  a  common  loaf),  potatoes, 
sweet  roots,  butter,  sugar,  cream,  beer,  porter  and  cham- 
pagne, should  be  avoided.  This  was  practically  the 
method  of  Hippocrates,  who  avoided  all  fats,  starch»s 
and  sugars:  in  fact,  all  roots  or  vegetables  grown  un- 
derground. Similar  to  this  system  is  that  known  as  the 
German  Banting,  which  consists  in  the  eating  of  fat.  bat 
no  sugar  or  starch.  The  Schweninger  or  O^rtel  method 
uses  chiefly  albuminous  food,  excluding  fat  and  carbohy- 
drates, limits  the  fluids  drank,  especially  at  meals,  and 
enforces  exercise.  The  Munich  system  does  not  pay  so 
much  attention  to  dieting,  but  insists  upon  the  wearing 
of  wool  by  the  patient,  and  sleeping  in  flannel  blankets 
instead  of  sheets.  Among  the  many  remedies  prescribed 
may  be  mentione<l  iodoform,  which  is  said  to  be  highly 
eflicient,  but  causes  wasting  and  anaemia  by  injuring  the 
the  red  blood  corpuscles.  Alkaline  mineral  waters,  with 
exercise  and  dieting,  have  been  found  serviceable.  Potas- 
sium permanganate  has  also  been  found  useful  in  dos 's 
of  14  to  1  grain  in  distilled  water,  three  times  a  day. 
Vinegar  is  another  remedy  which  has  been  highly  in- 
dorsed.    Fucus  vesicnlosus,  or  bladder  wrack,  has  been 
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used  for.  years  for  the  purpose,  its  value  probably  depend- 
ing ui)on  tlie  amount  of  sodium  iodide  it  contains.  Poke 
root,  in  one  form  or  otlier,  is  also  a.  claimant  for  ri'CO}?ni- 
tion.  Another  remedy  recently  put  forward  is  tincture  of 
Adonis  aestivalis.  Just  how  successfully  it  has  bren  used 
for  the  reduction  of  corpulency  is  not  stated.  In  all 
methods  of  treatment,  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
necessary.  This  of  itself,  if  carried  on  systematically 
and  accompanied  by  a  just  discrimination  as  to  one's 
dietary,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  ethcient  and  least 
injurious  method  of  reducing  an  excess  of  adipose  tissue. 
Corpulency  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  disease  or  other 
.systematic  disturhanees,  and  therefore  any  course  of 
treatment  pursued  shoulil  be  under  the  guidance  of  some 
reputable  physician. 

B»ad  for  Liquors. 

(Mc.)  In  the  liciimr  trade,  anything  added  to  licjuors  to 
cause  them  to  carry  a  "head"  and  to  hang  in  pearly 
drops  about  the  side  of  the  glass  or  iHittle  when  poured 
out  or  shaken  is  called  "beading,"  the  popular  notion  be- 
ing that  liquor  is  strong  in  alcohol  in  proportion  as  it 
"beads."  The  object  of  adding  a  so-called  "bead  oil"  is 
to  impart  this  quality  to  a  low-proof  liquor,  so  that  it  may 
appear  to  the  eye  to  be  of  the  proper  strength.  The  fol- 
lowing formulas  for  "bead  oil"  are  given: 

(1)  Sweet  almond  oil 1  fl.  ounce 

Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated 1  fl.  ounce 

Sugar,  lump,  crushed 1  ounce 

Alcohol,  sufficient. 

Triturate  the  oil  and  acid  very  carefully,  together  in  a 
glass,  wedgewood  or  porcelain  mortar,  or  other  suitable 
vessel;  add  by  degrees  the  sugar,  continue  trituration 
until  the  mixture  becomes  pasty,  and  then  grailually  add 
enough  alcohol  to  render  the  whole  perfectly  fluid.  Trans- 
fer to  a  quart  bottle,  and  wash  out  the  mortar  twice  or 
oftener  with  strong  alcohol  until  about  20  fluid  ounces 
in  all  of  the  latter  has  been  used,  the  washings  to  be 
added  to  the  mixture  in  the  bottle.  Cautiously  agitate 
the  bottle,  loosely  corked,  until  admixture  appears  com- 
plete, and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place.  This  quantity  of  "oil" 
is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  100  gallons  of  liquor,  but 
is  more  commonly  used  for  about  80  or  85  gallons.  The 
r liquor  treated  with  this  "oil"  is  usually  allowed  to  be- 
come clearer  by  simple  repose. 

(2)  Soapwort,  coarsely  ground 13  ounces 

Diluted  alcohol,  enough  to  make 1  gallon 

Extract  the  soapwort  by  maceration  or  percolation. 

This  is  also  intended  for  SO  gallons  of  liquor,  prefer- 
ably adding  to  the  latter  one-half  gallon  of  simple  syrup. 

The  ingredients  of  the  above  formulas,  according  to  the 
Manual  of  Beverages,  are  not  injurious — not  at  least  in 
the  quantities  required  for  "beading."  It  is  said  that  be- 
yond a  certain  degree  of  dilution  of  the  liquor  with  wa- 
ter, these  preparations  fail  to  produce  the  intended  ef- 
fect. The  addition  of  sugar  or  syrup  increases  their 
eflScacy. 

Luminous  Palat 

(Electea)     Here  are  a  number  of  formulas: 

For  orange  luminous  paint,  40  parts  varnish  are  mixed 
with  17.5  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  1  part  pre- 
pared India  yellow,  1.5  parts  prepared  madder  lake  and 
38  parts  luminous  calcium  sulphide. 

For  yellow  luminous  paint.  48  parts  varnish  are  mixed 
with  10  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  8  parts  barium 
chromate  and  34  parts  luminous  calcium  sulphide. 

For  green  luminous  paint,  48  parts  varnish  are  mixed 
with  10  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  8  parts  chromic 
oxide  green  and  34  parts  luminous  calcium  sulphide. 

A  blue  luminous  paint  is  prepared  from;  42  parts  var- 
nish, 10.2  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  G.4  parts  ul- 
tra-marine blue,  5.4  parts  cobalt  blue  and  46  parts  lumin- 
ous calcium  sulphide. 

A  violet  luminous  paint  is  made  from  42  parts  varnish, 
10.2  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  2.3  parts  ultra-ma- 


rine violet,  9  parts  cobalt  arsenate  and  30  parts  luminous 
calcium  sulphide. 

For  gray  luminous  paint,  45  parts  of  varni.sh  arc  mixed 
with  U  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  (i  parts  prepared 
calcium  carbonate,  0.5  parts  ultra-marine  blue,  (J.5  parts 
gray  zinc  sulidiide. 

A  yellowish-brown  luminous  paint  is  oblaincil  from  48 
parts  varnish,  10  parts  precipitated  barium  sulphate,  8 
imrts  auri-pigment  and  34  parts  luminous  calcium  sul- 
phide. 

Luminous  colors  for  artists'  use  are  prepared  by  using 
pure  East  India  poppy  oil,  in  the  same  ciuantity,  instead 
of  the  varnish,  ami  taking  particular  pains  to  grind  the 
materials  as  tine  as  possible. 

For  luminous  oil  color  paints,  equal  quantities  of  pure 
linseed  oil  are  used  in  the  place  of  the  varnish.  The  lin- 
seed oil  must  be  cold  pressed  and  thickened  by  heat. 

All  the  above  luminous  paints  can  be  useil  in  the 
manufacture  of  colored  papers,  etc.,  if  the  varnish  is  al- 
together omitted  and  the  dry  mixtures  are  ground  to  a 
paste  with  water. 

The  luminous  paints  can  also  bo  used  as  wax  colors 
for  painting  on  glass  and  similar  objects,  by  adding,  in- 
stead of  the  varnish,  10  per  cent,  more  of  .lapauese  wax 
and  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  the  latter  of  olive  oil.  The 
wax  colors  prepared  in  this  way  may  also  be  used  for 
painting  upon  porcelain,  and  are  then  carefully  burned 
without  access  of  air.  Paintings  of  this  kind  can  also 
be  treated  with  water  glass. 

Liquid  Disinfectant. 

(Pharmacist.)  What  is  ordinarily  meant  by  a  disinfect- 
ant for  use  about  the  house  is  a  deodorizing  antiseptic. 
Copperas,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  is  most  frequently 
used,  and  is  efficient.  It  has  one  especial  recommenda- 
tion in  its  cheapness.  The  fault  found  with  it  is,  that  it 
produces  rust  stains  and  unsightly  discolorations  where- 
ever  it  is  used.  This  does  not  interfere  with  its  useful- 
ness in  stables,  outhouses,  drains,  etc.,  but  is  an  ob- 
jectionable feature.  Salts  of  alumina,  especially  the  sul- 
phate, answer  the  purpose  better  for  use  about  the  house, 
but  are,  of  course,  somewhat  more  costly.  A  strong  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  zinc,  prepared  by  dissolving  scrap 
zinc,  or  zinc  oxide,  to  saturation  in  muriatic  acid,  is  of 
much  greater  intrinsic  value  as  a  disinfectant,  and  on 
the  whole  is  probably  the  best  thing  to  recommend.  The 
only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  poisonous,  and  it  should 
never  be  sold  without  a  poison  label.  Among  the  disin- 
fectants said  to  be  especially  useful  in  destroying  foul 
odors  is  thymol,  which  may  be  most  conveniently  used  in 
the  form  of  an  alcoholic  solution,  to  be  employed  with  a 
spray  apparatus. 
Here  are  a  number  of  typical  formulas: 
Household   Disinfectant. 

Iron  sulphate   8  ounces 

Ammonium   chloride    1  ounce 

Corrosive  sublimate 1  dram 

Alcohol    4  ounces 

Water,  to  make  32  ounces 

Dissolve  the  iron  sulphate  in  24  ounces  of  water,  and 
the  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  alcohol.  Mix  both  solu- 
tions, add  the  ammonium  chloride  and  enough  water  to 
make  32  ounces.  Mix  with  equal  parts  of  water,  and 
use  as  a  disinfectant. 

Solution  of  Four  Chlorides. 

\hun   10  ounces 

Sal  soda  10  ounces 

Sal  ammoniac 2  ounces 

Common  salt 2  ounces 

Chloride  zinc 1  ounce 

Muriatic  acid,  commeroial.  q.  s. 
Water,  quantity  sufficient  to  make....  1  gallon 
Dissolve  the  alum  in  U,  gallon  of  boiling  water,  then 
add  the  sal  soda,  which  gives  a  precipitate  of  aluminum 
hydrate.  Muriatic  acid  is  then  .added  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  dissolve  this  precipitate,  thereby  forming  alumi- 
num chloride.     The  other  salts  are  then  dissolved  in  the 
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rcuiuiiidor  of  the  water  auil  ndded  to  the  first  solution. 
The  atlviiiitngt's  claimeil  fur  tliis  preparation  are  thcap- 
iiess,  ease  ol  preparation,  mlorless,  non-poisonons.  and 
its  adaplahilily  for  general  nse.  Its  freeiloni  from  iron, 
in  the  disinfeeliun  of  elolhin*;.  is  an  important  point,  in 
so  much  lliat  it  will  not  inj\ire  the  fabric  in  any  way. 
I.iiiniil    lleoiloranl    for  Water   Closets. 

Ferric  chloride 4   parts 

Zinc  cliliiriilc   r>  parts 

Ahiniinuiii  chlori<le   ."i  parts 

Calciiini  chloride 4  parts 

-Manganese  chloride   3  pans 

Water,  sulhcient  to  make 90  pans 

Dissolve,  and  add  to  each  gallon  10  grains  thymol  and 
%  ounce  oil  of  rosemary,  previously  dissolved  in  about 
6  parts  of  alcohol,  and  tilter. 

Disinfecting  Fluid   for  Sick  lioom. 

Guaiacol .">0  grams 

Kucalyptol   40  grams 

.Mnilliol    2t)  grams 

Carbolic  acid   30  grams 

Thymol    10  grams 

Oil   clove    5  grams 

Alcohol,  q.  s lOOO  grams 

To  be  sprayed  about  with  water. 


Hair  Dye. 

(W.  F.  &  S.  J.)  There  is  no  hair  dye  which  possesses 
very  great  "lasting  qualities."  The  natural  growth  of 
the  hair  requires  that  the  dye  be  applieil  frequently  or 
rather  often  enough  to  keep  the  color  uniform.  The  vari- 
ous shades  of  browu  are  usually  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  black  dye  which  has  been  appropriately 
weakened  or  diluted.  To  produce  an  "ash  bloude"  or  "to 
turn  a  grey  moustache  a  brighter  blonde  or  light  goMen 
color"  requires  a  little  experimenting  which,  for  want 
of  a  moustache  of  the  shade  named,  we  have  not  made. 
However,  here  is  a  formula  for  a  preparation  which 
has  been  heartily  indorsed. 

(1)  Pyrogallic  acid   1  dram 

Alcohol   4  drams 

Distilled  water   4  fl.  ounces 

(2)  Silver  nitrate   1  dram 

Distilled  water 4  drams 

Water  of  ammonia,  enough. 

After  dissolving  the  silver  nitrate  in  the  water,  gradu- 
ally add  water  of  ammonia,  stirring  constantly,  until 
the  brown  turbidity  produced  has  disappeared  and  the 
solution  appears   colorless.     Then  add 

Distilled  water,  to  make  1  ounce 

A  large  excess  of  ammonia  tends  to  produce  a  brown- 
ish dye.  Various  shades  of  brown  may  be  produced  by 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of  water  in  the  sil- 
ver solution.  Previous  to  applying  the  dye  the  hair 
should  be  freed  from  grease  by  washing  with  warm  wa- 
ter containing  sodium  carbonate,  borax  or  soap,  well 
rinsed  with  water,  and  dried.  To  use,  apply  the  pyrogal- 
lic acid  solution  with  a  stiff  brush;  when  partially  dry, 
apply  the  silver  solution  in  the  same  manner,  using  an- 
other brush.  For  a  brown  dye  the  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid  should  be  made  very  weak  (about  10  grains  to  4 
ounces).  A  "one-bottle"  preparation  which  may  be  made 
to  produce  the  various  shades  of  browu  is  this  one: 

Silver   nitrate    70  grains 

Stronger  water  of  ammonia q.  s. 

Orange  Hower  water %  ounce 

Glycerin    %  ounce 

Distilled  water,  to  make   4  ounces 

Dissolve  the  silver  nitrate  in  two  ounces  of  water  and 
add  stronger  water  of  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first 
formed  is  dissolved.  Then  add  the  other  ingredients. 
Preparations  of  this  character  should  be  kept  in  dark 
glass  bottles. 
Another  one-bottle  preparation  is  this  one: 

Nitrate  of  copper 360  grains 

Nitrate   of  silver    7  ounces 

Distilled    water    60  ounces 

Water  of  ammonia,  a  sufficiency. 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water  and  add  the  water  of 
ammonia  carefully  until   the  precipitate  is  re-dissolved. 


This  solution,  properly  applied,  is  said  to  produce  a  very 
black  color;  a  lighter  color  is  secured  by  diluting  the  solu- 
tion. Copper  sulphate  may  be  used  instea<l  of  the  ni- 
trate. Any  number  of  formulas  for  hair  dyes  may  be 
found  in  previous  volumes  of  this  journal.  Consult  the 
indexes. 


SALOL-COATED  PILLS.* 

By  II.  1'.  UAVDEN,  I'h.  G. 

Having  received   several    orders    for    five-graiu    salol       I 
coated  quinine  pills,  and  finding  none  on  the  m.'irket,  we 
were  forced   at  once  to  make  the  trial  of  coaling   them 
ourselves.     We  consulted  the  files  of  three  or  four  jour- 
nals,   also    the   text    and    reference    books   at   command, 
and  while  we  found  several  formulas  or  plans  suggested, 
none  of   them,   upon   trial,   proved   in   any   way   satisfac- 
tory.    Most  of  the  processes  reiiuired  the  solution  of  the 
salol   in  either  alcohol  or  ether.     One  writer  proposed  a 
solution  of  alcohol  and  shellac,  and  this  was  the  formula 
sent  us  by  »  physician  who  had  ordered  these  pills.     A 
plan  advising  the  pills  to   be  dipped  in   the  melted  salol       , 
and  the  pin   hole  closed  up  with  a   brush  was  the  most      I 
absurd   of   all.      Much   experimenting   was    done   by    my       ' 
colleagues  and  myself.     We  tried  solutions  of  salol  and 
resin    of    varying    strengths,    tried    melted    nuxtures    of       , 
salol  with  wax  and  with  paraUine,  as  well  as  solutions      1 
in   all   the   solvents   tor   the   substance.        Finally,    after        ■ 
many   trials,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  satisfactory  coat- 
ing, having  a  pleasing  appearance,  by  a  very  simple  pro- 
cvss,  yet  one  that  must  be  practiced  considerably  before 
the  be'St  results  can  be  secured. 

The  first  important  step  in  coating  pills  with  salol  is 
to  make  the  pills  hard  and  uniform  in  size.  They 
should  be  perfectly  round  and  free  from  dusting  powders, 
as  lycopodium,  etc.,  prevents  the  salol  from  adhering  to 
the  pills.  The  requisite  amount  of  salol  is  placed  in  an 
evaporating  dish  and  gentle  heat  applied  until  the  salol 
is  liquefied.  This  should  be  allowed  to  cool  down  to  4 
about  50  degrees  C.  The  pills  are  then  placed  in  the  " 
dish  containing  the  liquefied  salol,  and  the  dish  rotated 
until  the  salol  becomes  cool.  If  the  pills  have  not  suf- 
ficient coating  they  should  be  treated  again  in  the  sam^ 
way.  This  will  be  found  to  give  them  a  very  rough 
coating,  which  may  be  made  perfectly  smooth  by  trans- 
ferring the  roughly  coated  pills  to  an  empty  evaporating 
dish  which  has  been  heated  just  so  that  when  the  pills 
are  placed  in  it  the  coating  will  be  slightly  melted.  By 
rotating  the  dish  while  they  are  in  this  softened  state, 
the.v  will  soon  tie  made  to  present  a  smooth,  glossy  ap- 
pearance. They  should  then  be  transferred  to  a  wooden 
dish  or  pill  finisher,  to  which  they  will  not  adhere  while 
cooling.  Pills  coated  in  this  way  and  attached  to  a  silk 
cord  have  been  swallowed  and  retained  in  the  stomach 
for  two  hours. 


AN.ESIN. — This  aqueous  1  per  cent,  solution  of  aceton 
chloroform,  which  has  been  highly  commended  in  the 
Budapest  clinic,  is  said  to  be  equivalent  in  activity  to  a 
28  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  and  free  from  all  dan- 
ger. Used  locally  in  eye  operations  and  subcutaneously 
in  surgical  operations  and  extraction  of  teeth. 


AN  ARREST 

■  of  attention  is  likely  to  occur  if  you  glance 
through  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Era. 
The  advertisers  are  working  for  a  prize 
and  the  one  who  receives  the  most  replies 
during  July  and  August  gets  it.  Watch  for 
the  good  offers  and  mention  the  Era  when 
writing  so  that  proper  credit  may  be  given. 


•Read  at  the  fifteenth  .innual  meeting  of  Maryland  State 
Pharmacetitical  Association.  ' 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  ERA  COURSE  I 


We  have  rt'oeived  iii.iiiy  letters  from  students  who  ask 
what  books  they  must  have  to  supplement  their  studies 
of  the  lectures  in  this  course.  To  these  we  would  an- 
swer, not  many.  By  this  statement  \ve  do  not  wish  to 
lie  understood  as  endeavoring  to  discourage  the  student 
from  buying  as  man.v  books  as  he  can.  The  possession 
of  the  standard  books  and  works  of  reference  belonging 
to  one's  calling  usually  indicates  that  the  possessor  has 
a  pr<ifessi<Mi  or  business  in  whicli  he  takes  considerable 
pride.  Collections  of  books  and  libraries  should  come 
with  experience  and  increase  in  mental  stature.  The 
stuilent  must  grow  u|)  to  them.  But  at  the  oiit.set 
he  neetls  but  tew  books,  one.  perhaps,  on  each  subject 
making  up  the  science  of  pharmacy.  These  few  books 
will  bo  of  service  to  him  all  through  his  career  as  ii 
pharmacist,  and  he  will  treasure  them,  not  for  the  money 
■outlay  they  represent,  but  because  he  knows  them  as 
sources  from  whicli  he  may  draw  information  when  he 
most  needs  it.  In  the  issues  of  .Tuly  8  and  1,5  of  this 
journal  was  published  a  very  compri'hensive  and  rep- 
resentative list  of  books  on  the  subject  of  pharmacy  and 
cognate  sciences,  from  which  the  student  nuiy  be  able 
to  make  such  selections  as  he  desires.  He  need  not  buy 
all  of  his  books  at  the  outset,  but  he  should  have  to  be- 
gin with  a  copy  of  the  T'nited  States  Pharmacopoeia,  one 
<if  the  dispensatories  and  a  copy  of  some  one  of  the 
siand.-inl  works  upon  each   of  the  subjects  of  chemistry 


and  pharmacy.  For  the  choice  of  special  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  subjects  it  is  expected  the  stu- 
dent will  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  respective 
lecturers.  In  the  language  of  the  copy  books  of  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ago.  "Buy  few  books;  buy  good  books;  let 
those  few   be  studied  well." 

Hours  of  Study. 

The  best  hours  to  study  is  a  question  the  student  must 
decide  for  himself.  After  he  has  arrived  at  a  decision, 
however,  he  should  closely  follow  the  outline  he  has 
marked  o\it.  It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  educa- 
tiu's  that  any  systematic  course  of  education  should  be. 
to  secure  the  best  and  highest  results,  continuous,  and 
the  studies  must  be  learned,  digested  and  assimilated 
from  day  to  day.  .\  plan  of  this  kind  steadfastly  and 
honestly  pursued  will  enable  the  student  to  accomplish 
far  more  than  when  his  study  hours  are  subject  to  un- 
necessary interruption.  Have  regular  hours  for  study 
and  then  use  them  for  no  other  purpose. 

Benefit  of  General  Education. 

The  possession  of  a  good  general  eilucation  plai-es  him 
who  would  study  pharmacy  at  an  immen.se  advantage 
over  his  moiv  unfortunate  brother  who  would  pursue  a 
similar  course.  The  pharmacy  student  of  the  present 
must  have  a  broader  and  more  thorough  preliminary  ed- 
ucation than   was  formerly  demanded.     It   is  impossible 
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for  such  trniiiiiig  to  be  too  tUorough.  First  of  all,  hi- 
should  be  iible  to  use  his  mother  tongue  correctly.  It  is 
not  uecessnry  that  he  should  be  a  ready  and  6ueni 
writer,  but  he  should  be  able  to  write  out  in  good  Eng- 
lish his  knowledge  of  facts  as  he  understands  them.  He 
is  haudicaiiiK'd  to  just  the  extent  he  is  not  able  to  do 
this.  A  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  another  essential 
which  must  1k>  mastered.  The  world's  verdict  of  suc- 
cess is  expressed  in  figures  and  products  of  mathematical 
calculations.  The  student,  if  he  would  enter  pharmacy 
as  a  calling  leading  to  success,  if  he  would  compete  with 
others  who  hare  in  view  the  same  objective  point,  must 
be  e(]uip|)ed  with  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  use  the 
priuciiiles  of  mathematics  in  the  daily  routine  of  business 
duty. 

Cultivate  the  Faculties  of  Observation. 

A  fondness  for  the  study  of  natural  science  is  of  great 
advantage  to  one  beginning  the  study  of  pharmacy.    But 


THE  EXTRACTION  OF  OLIVE  OIL. 

The  extraction  of  oil  from  the  olive  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical process.  In  California  two  general  ]>laiis  are 
followed  in  preparing  the  olive  pulp  for  the  press.  One 
is  to  grind  the  pits  of  the  fruit  with  the  tlesh,  and  the 
other  is  to  grind  the  flesh  from  the  pits  without  crushing 
tJie  latter.  As  the  result  of  experience  and  various 
chemical  analyses,  it  has  become  quite  generally  under- 
stood that  the  pit  contains  little  oil.  and  that  the  practice 
of  grinding  it  with  the  flesh  tends  to  detract  from  the 
quality  of  the  output. 

Most  of  the  mills  now  used  for  preparing  olive  pulp  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  the  crushing  being  done  by  a  series 
of  rollers.  The  presses  used  for  extracting  olive  oil 
are  of  many  patterns.  Some  growers  use  powerful  screw 
presses,  while  others  prefer  the  hydraulic  press.  Home- 
made lever  presses,  like  the  oil-fashioned  cider  press,  are 
still  in  use  by  some,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  good 
work. 

The  olive  pulp  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  is  placed  in 
sacks  for  pressing.  There  are  several  styles  of  sacks  in 
use,  the  French  being  made  of  fine  fibrous  grass,  while 
those  preferred  in  Italy  and  Spain  are  of  coarser  materi- 
al and  looser  construction.  The  sacks  are  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cheese,  and  are  open  at  the  center  of  the  top 
and  bottom  for  filling  and  cleaning.  In  preparing  for 
pressing,  a  series  of  wooden  slats,  forming  a  kind  of 
grating,  is  first  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  press.  Over  this 
is  placed  a  perforated,  circular  plate  of  iron,  on  which  is 
laid  one  of  the  grass  mats  or  sacks.  The  pulp  is  theu 
crowded  into  the  sack  until  it  is  full.  L'pon  the  first  sack 
is  placed  auother  perforated  iron  plate,  more  wooden 
slats,  and  then  another  sack  to  be  filled.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  six  or  eight  sacks  of  pulp  are  placed  one 
above  the  other  ready  for  pressing.  A  number  of  Cali- 
fornia growers  do  not  use  grass  sacks  on  account  of  the 
difliculty  of  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean,  but  instead 
employ  a  Russian  crash,  cut  into  circular  pieces  about 
three  feet  in  diameter.  A  galvanized-irou  hoop,  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  cheese  desired,  is  first  placed  on 
the  wooden  grating.  Over  the  top  of  this  hoop  is  spread 
the  piece  of  crash,  and  upon  it  is  poured  the  olive  pulp 
until  the  hoop  is  packed.  The  sides  of  the  cloth  are  then 
turned  over  the  pulp  and  the  hoop  is  withdrawn.  A  slat 
grating  is  now  placed  ou  the  cheese  and  the  process  re- 
peated. 

The  first  pressing  of  the  olive  pulp  is  done  slowly  and 
with  caution,  and  the  resulting  oil,  which  is  frequently 
known  as  virgin  oil.  is  usually,  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality,  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  second  and  third 
pressings.  When  the  oil  ceases  to  flow  after  a  thorough 
first  pressing,  the  pulp  is  removed,  left  until  next  day. 
and  then  reground  and  repressed.  If  desired,  water  may 
be  added  to  the  second  pressing,  but  the  oil  thus  ob- 
tained is  of  inferior  qualiiy.     A  third  crushing  and  press- 


there  is  an  easy  and  a  hard  way  to  learn.  The  didactic 
lecture  and  theoretical  study  common  in  all  branches 
until  very  recently  constitute  what  may  be  called  the 
"hard"  way.  This  method  is  in  operation  in  many  of 
our  colleges,  and  perhaps  will  never  lie  entirely  super- 
seded, but  there  is  a  tendency  toward  replacing  it  by  ob- 
ject teaching  and  experimental  work,  manual  training 
appealing  through  the  senses  and  faculties.  Pharmacy 
in  both  its  study  and  practice,  calls  into  constant  use 
the  faculties  of  observation,  memory  and  reason.  It  will 
be  the  aim  of  those  in  charge  of  this  course  to  inculcate 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  principle  that  instruction 
where  the  student  handles  and  Studies  the  substance  or 
thing  itself,  is  immcasurahly  superior  to  any  instruction 
that  can  be  possibly  gained  from  the  use  of  books 
alone.  The  student  must  learn  to  cultivate  his  powers 
of  observation,  and  unless  he  will  do  this,  he  cannot 
hope  to  be  among  the  winners  in  either  his  studies  or  the 
battles  of  life. 


ing,  with  the  use  of  hot  water,  may  be  given  to  obtain 
the  little  remaining  oil.  which  is  of  the  lowest  grade. 

The  subsequent  clarification  of  the  oil  involves  two  gen- 
<'ral  processes,  namely,  its  separation  from  the  watery 
juice  of  the  fruit  and  from  fragments  of  tissue  by  means 
of  gravity,  and  a  special  clarification  by  means  of  filtra- 
tion. There  are  scarcely  two  mills  in  this  country  which 
use  the  same  vessels  for  the  separation  of  oil.  The  form 
of  the  settling  tanks,  as  well  as  their  size  and  the  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  made,  varies  widely.  Tin.  wood 
or  stone  vessels  may  be  used  successfully  if  kept  per- 
fectly clean.  Tin  vessel*  are  probably  most  commonly 
employed,  though  some  producers  insist  that  white  oak 
tanks  are  better.  Whatever  form  or  kind  of  ve.-ssel  is 
chosen,  the  expressed  olive  fluids  are  allowed  to  stand  in 
it  until  gravity  has  caused  the  oil  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
As  the  oil  rises  it  is  either  removed  and  placed  in  other 
similar  vessels  for  further  separation  of  impurities  or  else 
is  stored  in  tanks  to  remain  till  ready  to  bottle. 

The  process  of  clarification  by  filtration,  which  usnaily 
follows  the  separation  of  the  oil  by  gravity,  varies.  The 
clearest  and  most  brilliant  oil  is.  however,  usually  ob-. 
taine<l  by  passing  it  through  some  compact  filter,  such  as 
is  used  for  filtering  spirituous  liquors,  or  the  firm,  gray 
filter  paper  commonly  sold  in  circular  sheets  by  drug- 
gists. A  less  brilliant  oil  may  be  obtained  by  passing  it 
through  more  porous  filters.  It  is  even  probable  that  oil 
bottled  without  filtration,  if  thoroughly  cleared  by  stand- 
ing at  a  proper  temperature  for  a  sufficiently  long  time, 
will  be  of  a  finer  flavor  than  that  passed  through  filters. 

Cleanliness  is  a  most  essential  feature  in  making  olive 
oil.  as  this  oil  readily  absorbs  all  taints  and  odors.  Xo 
uffensive  smell  and  no  tobacco  or  smoke  of  any  kind 
should  be  allowed  about  the  oil  house,  and  everything  in 
the  building — mills,  presses,  cloths,  dishes,  tanks,  etc. — 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  washing  daily  with 
boiling  water,  and  when  possible  with  lye  also. 

In  all  the  processes  of  expressing  and  handling  olive  oil 
it  is  important  that  it  be  kept  at  a  moderate  and  uniform 
temperature  and  that  it  be  not  exposed  to  the  light  more 
than  is  necessary. 

The  gathering  of  olives  at  a  proper  stage  of  ripenes-;  is 
an  important  feature  of  the  olive  industry.  The  olives 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  too  long,  but  should  be 
gathered  while  red.  The  best  oil  comes  from  olives  not 
overripe.  With  late  varieties  there  is  also  the  advantage 
in  early  gathering  that  much  risk  from  cold  weatber  is 
avoided.  Olives  which  have  been  frost-bitten  shr.uld  be 
sent  to  the  mill  at  once.  In  gathering,  the  olives  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  more  than  a 
few  hours,  if  at  all.  and  all  imperfect  and  bruised  fruits 
should  be  culled  out.  as  well  as  those  which  are  overripe. 
The  latter  may  be  put  through  the  mill  by  themselv  's  and 
the  product  kept  separate.  The  fruit  should  be  picked  at 
a  stage  of  ripeness  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  After 
being  gathered,  the  olives  should  be  spread  out  ou  trays 
in  thin  la.vers.  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  frei-iy  fr  .m 
among  them,  and  the  trays  should  then  be  kept  in  a  dry. 
clean  and  airy  room.  The  fruit  on  the  tray  should  be 
turned  over  every  two  or  three  days  for  twelve  >n-  fif.een 
days,  or  until  it  is  properly  dried,  after  which  it  is  ready 
to  be  re<hiced  to  pulp  in  the  mill. — Yearbook  U.  .**.  Dept. 
Agriculture.) 
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THE  CORRECT  USE  OP  NOMENCLATURE. 


It  has  taken  years  to  bring  our  Pharmacopceial  system 
ot  nomenclature  to  its  present  standard,  a  system  n'hich 
has  been  pronounced  "brief,  simple,  expressive,  distinct- 
ive and  convenient."  And  this  brings  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  above  caption,  "The  Cor- 
rect Use  of  Nomenclature."  Nomenclature  as  here  un- 
derstood may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of  terms  or  words 
peculiar  to  a  science  or  art.  In  all  sciences  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  importance  and  each  term  should  convey  to  the 
student  a  definite  meaning.  Its  study  gives  him  the 
power  to  grasp  and  the  exercise  so  necessary  to  learn 
hon'  to  generalize  the  vast  number  of  facts  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  The  correct  use  of  its  terms  is  not  a  pe- 
dantic display  of  useless  knowledge,  for  correct  use  gives 
rise  to  correct  conceptions,  definite  forms  of  expression 
■and  a  satisfaction  of  certainty  which  admits  of  no  in- 
convenience or  guesswork.  The  remarks  made  in  these 
columns  a  short  time  ago  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary 
should  be  emphasized.  In  the  prosecution  of  your  stu- 
dies of  the  lectures  to  follow  we  would  have  you  carry 
the  study  of  the  dictionary  as  well.  Language  is  the 
great  instrument  by  which  we  have  inter- 
communication of  ideas,  by  which  we  become 
beneficial  one  to  the  other.  It  is  our  duty  then  to  study 
it  and  more  especially  the  language  of  what  is  to  be  our 
chosen   calling.      The  master   can   almost   always  trace 


back  his  pupils'  defective  use  of  nomenclature  to  an  indis- 
tinct conception  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
study  of  nomenclature  as  applied  to  pharmacy,  chemistry 
and  the  cognate  branches,  is  fascinating  and  the  student 
will  find  no  richer  field  for  investigation  into  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  its  theories,  analogies,  comparative 
philology,  etc.,  than  may  be  found  in  his  examination  of 
the  terms  peculiar  to  pharmacy.  Each  word,  each  term, 
has  an  unwritten  story  of  the  past  which,  as  it  is  un- 
raveled, opens  up  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  primi- 
tive mind  and  brings  to  view  the  original  conceptions 
and  expressions  of  the  early  philosopher.  The  more 
definite  conceptions  of  the  later  investigators  are  also 
brought  to  view  and  with  them  the  true  aim  of  education 
— success  and  usefulness  in  life.  Lavoisier  has  been 
called  the  "father  of  modern  chemistry,"  but  he  be- 
queathed to  it  no  richer  gift  than  the  influence  of  his 
greatness  upon  its  nomenclature.  The  Swede,  Oarl  von 
Linn#,  raised  botany  to  the  character  of  an  edifice  resting 
upon  a  firm  foundation.  He  did  it  by  his  system  of 
nomenclature  which  was  of  a  truly  scientific  character. 
All  of  the  masters  in  science  have  been  masters  of  the 
correct  use  of  nomenclature.  And  the  true  student  who 
would  master  the  principles  of  any  science  must  acquire 
certain  intellectual  habits;  he  must  know  how  to  use  the 
language  of  science. 
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Written  Exercises. 

The  successful  niucnlor  jilacos  (ireiil  faith  in  the  note- 
book idea  a<'oonii)anio<l  by  nrilten  exercises  and  exami- 
nations. The  mere  act  of  writinK  out  one's  ideas  is  edu- 
cational because  unless  the  writer  has  clearly  perceived 
and  kept  in  view  the  nature  of  his  subject  he  cannot 
make  himself  understood.  The  correspondence  idea  is  a 
good  one.  It  enRonders  the  habits  of  observation.  Its 
prosecution  enlarges  our  conceptions,  for,  unless  we  learn 
to  observe  we  cannot  truthfully  describe  ideas  or  facts. 
Oral  examinations  and  recitations  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  it  is  the  written  examination  which  tends  to 
make  the  student  precise  and  exact  in  exposition  and  it 
also  serves  to  make  his  presentation  of  the  subject  some- 
thing other  than  a  servile  and  mechanical  reproduction 
of  what  has  Ijeen  said  in  the  class.  It  begets  originality. 
It  was  said  by  Talleyrand  that  the  use  of  language  is  to 
conceal  one's  meaning,  and  to  the  politician  there  may 
be  something  in  the  statement.  The  student,  however, 
should  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  art  of  putting  his  knowl- 
edge in  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The 
essentials  to  this  end  are  correctness  of  expression,  ac- 
curacy and  fullness  of  detail. 


this,  a  combination  of  the  practical  with  the  theoretical, 
of  veriBcation  of  the  printed  statement  by  experimenta- 
tion and  tests,  he  will  quickly  become  possessed  of  an 
amount  of  information,  in  regularly  arranged  form,  easy 
of  application,  quick  of  recollection,  which  will  constitute 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  necessiary  to  his  calling. 


The  Study  of  Materia  Medlca. 

To  some  students  this  subject  proves,  perhaps,  the 
least  interesting  and  most  difficult  of  those  which  must 
be  followed  to  obtain  a  desirable  pharmaceutical  equip- 
ment. To  the  young  man  in  the  store  it  presents  some 
obstacles  which  the  college  student  does  not  meet,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  no  better  place  than  a  well-stocked 
drug  store  to  become  trained  in  certain  branches  and 
features  of  materia  medica.  He  has  here  exceptional  fa- 
cilities for  handling  drugs  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  characteristics  and  ph.vsieal  peculiarities.  In  the 
study  of  materia  medica,  however,  there  is  !i  large 
amount  of  work  which  must  be  purely  book  work  and 
memory  work  to  the  pharmaceutical  student,  for  he  has 
not  the  advantages  that  the  medical  student  possesses 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  physiological  and  therapeu- 
tic properties  of  drugs.  Here  he  must  rely  upon  the  lec- 
tures and  his  textbook  where  he  will  find  a  classification 
of  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  after  a  definite  plan. 
He  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  terms  employed  to 
describe  medical  action  and  the  names  of  diseases.  Then 
following  the  classification  be  finds  drugs  taken  up  in 
logical  order,  each  having  its  sources,  physical  and  chem- 
ical proiJerties,  medicinal  uses  and  effects,  doses,  prepa- 
rations, etc..  described  in  detail.  Considerable  of.  this 
description  will  render  necessary  hard  study  and  more 
or  less  memoriziug,  but  the  student  should  never  omit 
verification,  so  far  as  material  at  his  command  will  per- 
mit, of  every  statement  made.  Thus,  in  studying  the 
drug  opium,  he  should  compare  an  actual  sample  of  it 
with  the  description,  from  the  store  he  can  obtain  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  articles  produced  from  it  and  sub- 
ject them  to  the  described  chemical  tests,  and  he  should 
see  and  make  as  many  of  the  otficial  preparations  of  the 
drug  as  possible  or  advisable.  As  a  rule,  he  must  ac- 
cept as  facts,  statements  concerning  medicinal  uses  and 
effects,  though  in  numerous  instances  he  may  verify  these 
statements.       B.v  following  such  a  system  of  study  as 


How  to  Study. 

First  of  all,  have  regular  hours  of  study.  A  few  min- 
utes bestowed  regularly  each  day  will  be  of  greater  bene- 
fit than  hours  of  irregular  and  desultory  reading.  To 
thoroughly  master  the  subject  matter  of  a  lecture  will 
require  about  three  perusals;  first,  an  easy  reading  to  dis- 
cover the  general  scope  land  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  of,  then  a  very  careful  study  to  discover 
thoroughly  the  teaching  of  each  paragraph,  and,  finally, 
another  general  review  to  classify  the  whole  and  bring 
out  the  connections  and  relations  of  its  various  parts. 

After  the  substance  of  the  lecture  has  been  mastered, 
the  student  may  profitably  bestow  any  remaining  time 
upon  the  reference  texts  which  accompany  the  lectures. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  defer  this  reference  until'  after 
the  lecture  has  received  its  full  consideration.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  reading  up  of  references  before  the  lecture 
has  been  mastered  lies  in  the  temptation  to  desultory 
and  careless  reading,  to  the  neglect  of  general  principles. 

As  each  recitation  blank  is  received  the  questions  should 
first  be  gone  over  carefully  so  as  to  discover  their  full 
meaning,  and  the  answers  then  written,  if  possible,  from 
memory.  If  in  doubt  as  to  an  answer,  the  student  should 
recur  to  the  lecture  and  again  go  over  the  difficult  portion 
very  carefully. 

ilake  all  answers  brief  and  to  the  point,  but  do  not 
omit  important  particulars.  Do  not  presume  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  quiz  master  and  leave  it  to  him  to  guess 
at  your  meaning.  Answer  all  questions  as  if  you  were  • 
explaining  the  matter  to  some  person  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  subject. 

Write  neatly  and  plainly,  and  be  careful  to  spell  all 
words  correctly. 

Try  not  only  to  study  about  things,  but  as  much  as 
possible  study  things  themselves.  When  an  experiment 
is  given,  or  a  reaction  described,  make  an  attempt  to 
perform  the  experiment  and  to  obtain  the  reaction. 

When  a  drug  is  under  consideration,  no  matter  how 
often  you  have  handled  that  particular  substance  before, 
obtain  a  sample  and  observe  it  in  connection  with  the 
lesson.  Note  its  general  appearance  carefully,  distin- 
guish all  the  different  parts  visible  to  the  eye  or  by  means 
of  a  simple  magnifier,  smell  it.  taste  it,  examine  its  prep- 
arations and  note  their  properties  and  doses. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  have  at  hand  a  good  dictionary, 
nnd  to  consult  it  whenever  a  new  or  unfamiliar  term  oc- 
curs. 

If  after  a  careful  search  for  the  answer  to  a  question 
it  is  not  found,  ask  some  one  who  knows,  but  always 
first  make  an  earnest  effort  to  discover  the  answer  for 
yourself. 

To  the  untrained  student  some  of  these  directions  may 
seem  trifling  or  unnecessary,  but  it  will  be  among  those 
who  most  clearl.v  appreciate  their  significance  and  con- 
scientiousl.v  follow  them  out  that  the  prize  winners  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  course. 


THIOL,  A  SUBSTITUTE   FOR   ICHTHYOL.— Dr. 

Wirz,  in  Deutsch.  Med.  Wochensch.,  states  that  for  a 
year  past  he  has  employed  thiol  in  place  of  ichthyol  in 
many  hundred  cases  and  with  the  best  of  results.  Its 
first  advantage  is  that  it  is  odorless,  hence  not  offensive 
to  delicate  patients.  He  says:  "In  inflamed  conditions 
the  analgesic  properties  of  thiol  surprised  me.  It  can 
be  used  in  inflammations  of  ever.v  description.  Infiltra- 
tions are  resorbed  without  the  formation  of  pus.  mak- 
ing incision  unnecessary.  In  severe  carbuncles,  after  re- 
moval of  the  pus,  thiol  alla.ved  inflammation  when  ap- 
plied around  the  wound  on  the  infiltrated  parts  and  pain 
ceased  entirely.  This  was  experience<l  in  all  inflamma- 
tory processes  where  thiol  was  used  after  the  removal  of 


the  pus.  Lymphangitis,  even  phlegmones  caused  by  pan- 
aritium, insect  bite  and  other  causes  quickly  disappeared 
under  thiol  treatment.  Inflammation  of  the  face  caused 
by  decayed  teeth,  erysipelatous  infiltration  of  scalp  and 
face,  severe  infiltration  of  the  neck  which  took  a  serious 
aspect  owing  to  cedema  of  the  glottis  gradually  disap- 
peared under  constant  application  of  thiol.  In  a  case  of 
general  fnruuculosis  in  a  child.  I  directed  to  paint  thiol 
over  ever.v  furuncle,  and  soon  experienced  a  complete 
cure.  In  ,a  case  of  t.vpbilitis  I  ordered  thiol  well  rubbed 
on  the  abdomen  twice  a  day.  Recovery  occurred  in  8  to 
10  days.  Pain  subsided  15  minutes  after  the  first  ap- 
plication. The  best  results  are  obtained  with  liquid  thiol 
as  supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  not  by  that  prepared 
from  powdered  thiol  with  an  addition  of  water." 
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Our  Chicago  Office. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Era  is  now  located  at  194 
Randolph  street,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  Brinckerhoff, 
who  is  well  known  to  the  drug  trade  through  his  long 
connections  with  the  house  of  Morrisson,  Plummer  &  Co. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 

Next  week  the  regular  lectures  of  the  Course  in  Phar- 
macy will  be  started,  and  each  member  of  the  class  is 
cautioned  to  save  his  copies  of  the  ERA  from  the 
beginning  so  that  he  will  have  these  lectures  com> 
plete  for  reference  in  subsequent  years  whenever  he 
wants  to  look  up  any  subject  treated  therein.  For 
the  convenience  of  our  subscribers  we  furnish  an 
Era  Binder  at  the  low  price  of  75  cents  each,  postage 
paid.  These  Binders  will  hold  all  the  ERAS  com- 
plete  for  an  entire  year  (2  Vol.)  without  the  adver= 
tisements. 

With  each  volume  (6  months)  of  the  ERA  we 
furnish  a  complete  Index,  and  the  subscriber  who 
does  not  preserve  his  copies  with  these  Indexes  is 
denying  himself  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
reference  for  a  druggist's  library. 


Era  Course  Begins  Next  Week. 

In  accordance  with  previous  annouuoenient  the  piilili- 
catiou  of  the  lectures  in  the  Era  Course  in  rimrinaey  will 
commence  in  iu'.\t  week's  issue.  Sept.  2.  .Vll  details' have 
licou  perfected  for  carrying  on  the  work  systematically 
and  without  interruption.  The  enrollment  of  students 
has  been  especially  satisfactory,  and  the  ambition  and 
enthusia.sm  manifested  are  an  earnest  of  the  good  work 
that  will  lie  accomplished  by  these  young  men  and  young 
women  anxious  to  gain  a  pharmaceutical  eilucation. 

The  Era  Course  is  no  snap  exix'riment.  not  the  result  of 
a  momentary  impulse  or  careless  thought.  It  is  the  out- 
come of  the  thorough  consideration,  for  a  number  of 
years,  of  the  problems  of  educational  nature  and  the  con- 
ditions obtruding  in  the  field  of  pharmacy  in  these  United 
•States.  From  study  of  college  catalogues  and  reports 
of  pharmacy  boards  it  becomes  apparent  at  once  to  any 
observer  that  there  annually  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  very  many  more  young  men  than  receive  diplo- 
mas from  the  colleges.  Of  those  who  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege the  educational  acquirements  vary  widely.  Some 
are  thoroughly  etjuipped  in  this  respect,  but  they  are  the 
few;  the  great  majority  have  succeeiled  in  passing  the 
board  liy  hook  or  crook,  but  do  not  possess  the  kind  and 
extent  of  knowledge  which  should  be  theirs  to  ensure 
their  success  and  enable  them  to  be  a  credit  to  the  pro- 
fession they  propose  to  follow.  They  are,  in  other  words, 
self-taught,  suffering  under  all  the  deficiencies  which  at- 
tach to  self-teaching,  even  'at  its  best.  It  is  for  this  class, 
these  hundreds,  yes.  thousands,  of  future  pharmacists, 
that  this  Era  Course  of  Home  Study  in  Pharmacy  has 
been  formula  teii.  These  young  men  would  never  go  to 
college,  not  because  they  do  not  want  to,  but  because 
they  cannot,  and  this  being  the  condition,  it  is  a  desirable 
and  a  praiseworthy  endeavor  to  place  within  their  reach 
an  opportunity  for  securing  an  education  which  will  go 
far  toward  filling  the  need  which  is  pointed  out.  The 
alacrity  with  which  these  young  men  have  grasped  the 
opportunity  is  evidence  -of  the  existence  of  the  necessity 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  means  of  remedy  offered 
them. 

The  course  in  its  formulation  and  execution  embodies 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  best  college  curriculum. 
It  is  systematic,  graded  and  thorough,  a  combination  of 
didactic  methods  with  practical  manual  training.  The 
student  cannot  follow  it  to  successful  issue  without  doing 
the  work:  it  is  no  short-cut  to  registration,  but  necessi- 
tates close  application  born  of  ambition  and  the  determi- 
nation to  acquire  an  education  for  education's  sake,  other 
motives  being  secondary  and  subsidiary.  This  course 
in  its  inception  and  promises  of  fulfillment  carries  with 
it  the  best  wishes  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  lead- 
ers in  pharmaceutical  education.  They  see  in  it  an  op- 
portunity to  make  better  pharmacists,  to  inculcate  a  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  and  as  the  ultimate  result  a  certainty 
of  the  betterment  and  advancement,  however  slight,  of 
the  art  and  science  of  pharmacy  and  its  devotees.  These 
teachers  are  above  selfish  considerations;  they  recognize 
no  danger  to  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, fear  no  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  their  own 
matriculates,  but  rather  appreciate  the  indubitable  f.act 
that  this  course  will  in  many  instances  create  a  desire 
for  a  college  training  in  addition  to  itself  in  many  a  stu- 
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(lent  who  otherwise  wouhl  have  remained  unaroused  by 
timbition.  Tasting  creates  appetite,  and  in  notliing  more 
tlian  in  education.  Nibbling  at  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  ()uickl.v  causes  one  to  wish  to  cat  to  satiety. 

But  the  plan  of  the  course  and  its  details  have  been 
thoruughly  explained  and  its  merits  are  known  to  every 
reader.  We  wish  to  say  but  a  few  words  of  congratula- 
tion and  encouragement  to  the  students  who  will  receive 
the  opening  lectures  next  week.  Let  us  urge  you.  first, 
to  be  systematic  in  your  study,  arrange  fur  an  hour  or 
two  hours  a  day,  and  do  not  let  anylhiirg  of  unimportant 
nature  break  in  upon  this  arrangement.  Then  use  this 
study  time  to  the  best  advantage.  Follow  carefully  the 
suggestions  jiiid  <lirections  of  instructors  and  quiz  mas- 
ters. Consider  nothing  too  trivial  for  notice.  Above  all 
things,  be  thorough.  See  that  each  point,  each  step,  be 
mastered  before  i)rocceding  to  the  next.  Learning  is  like 
liuikling  a  wall:  stone  is  laid  upon  stone,  but  the  founda- 
tiou  layers  must  be  sound,  and  a  defect  in  any  portion 
renders  the  whole  structure  proportionately  w«ik. 

You  will  be  kept  in  regular  and  close  communication 
with  the  quiz  masters;  they  will  try  to  assure  that  you 
shall  know  what  is  taught,  and  they,  ourselves  and  all 
concerned  in  the  work  want  to  be  held  by  you  as  per- 
sonal acquaintances  to  whom  you  may  apply  for  assist- 
ance of  whatever  needed  nature.  But  when  all  is  said, 
success  is  in  your  own  grasp,  it  depends  wholly  upon  you 
whether  you  benefit  from  the  work.  So  be  earnest,  thor- 
ough and  ambitious. 


Opiates  and  Poisons,  and  the  Druggist's    Respon- 
sibility. 

A  couple  of  cases  reported  in  our  news  columns  this 
week  furnish  excuse  for  calling  attention  to  some  of  the 
druggists'  moral  as  well  as  legal  responsibilities.  The 
case  of  the  victim  of  the  morphine  habit  suggests  the 
question  how  far,  if  at  all,  can  the  druggist  go  in  cater- 
ing to  the  demands  of  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

We  think  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  conclusion 
that  he  should  put  this  and  similar  articles  in  the  same 
category  as  strychnine  and  other  dangerous  drugs  and 
violent  poisons,  and  dispense  them  only  upon  order  of  the 
physician.  Some  druggists  argue  that  these  unfortunates 
must  have  the  stuff,  some  one  will  sell  it;  why  not  we? 
Two  wrongs  never  yet  made  a  right,  and  the  druggist  is 
false  to  his  profession  and  to  himself  who  excuses  him- 
self by  such  specious  pleading. 

This  matter  was  ably  summed  up  in  a  paper  read  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  druggist  at  the  annual  meeting  of  one  of 
our  State  pharmaceutical  associajtions.  Some  of  his  ex- 
pressions are  caustic,  and  caused  some  discussion  and 
considerable  objection  at  the  time,  but  all  are  worth 
reading  and  consideration.  He  said:  "To  what  extent 
are  we  warranted  in  selling  opiates?  Are  we  justified  in 
endeavoring  to  increase  their  sale?  Are  we  true  to  our 
conscience  when  we  meet  the  price  of  another  dealer  as 
represented  by  the  would-be  purchaser?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  sale  of  opiates  to  the  debased  creatures  who 
have  become  its  slaves  is  the  most  disgusting  and  de- 
grading feature  of  the  drug  business,  and  while  I  can- 
not underst.and  how  any  one  should  desire  to  cater  for 
such  trade,  I  for  one  am  perfectly  willing  that  they 
should  have  it.  An  opium  eater  is  naturally  a  liar  and 
a  thief:  you  would  not  dare  trust  one  of  them  within 
reach  of  his  or  her  coveted  drug  unwatched;  their  money 
is  hoarded  to  buy  that  drug  alone;  they  are  outcasts  from 
society:  they  are  beneath  the  notice  of  the  honest  laborer; 
although  themselves  possessed  of  -wealth,  they  are  a  dis- 
grace to  a  pharmacy.  Sneaks  and  hypocrites,  what  have 
we  in  common  with  them?  I  hear  you  say,  'but  they  must 
have  their  opium.'  Why?  Because  by  the  aid  of  com- 
petition they  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  the  drug 
that  has  degraded  them.  Who  is  responsible  for  this? 
Shame  upon  our  profession,  it  is  ourselves,  who  else  sells 
the  degrading  drug?       Who  has  reduced   the  price  of 


morphine  from  a  dollar  to  forty  cents  a  bottle  and  opium 
from  seventy-five  to  twcnt.v-five  cents  an  ounce?  Our- 
selves. Who  has  reduced  the  price  of  huidanura  from 
fifteen  to  five  cents  an  ounce?  Ourselves.  Who  delivers 
l.iudanum  unlabeled  at  request?  The  pharmacist.  Does 
he  do  this  blindly?  No.  He  knows  full  well  the  regu- 
lar customer,  he  needs  not  to  ask  his  wants,  the  ex- 
tended bottle,  taken,  filled,  delivered  without  a  word,  tells 
only  too  plainly  the  miserable  pitiful  story  of  a  ruine<l 
life.  For  a  few  paltry  dollars  reeking  with  misery  and 
degradation,  we  have  competed  as  for  a  prize.  It  is  a 
disgrace,  and  a  blotch  upon  our  escutcheons,  placed  there 
by  our  own  hands.  We  alone  are  responsible  for  the 
enormous  sale  of  chloral,  cocaine,  opium  and  its  products, 
and  others  of  their  miserable  kind,  by  the  pharmacists  of 
the  world.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  remove  the  stain, 
cost  what  it  may.     Will  we  do  it?" 

The  other  case  under  comment  concerns  the  sale  of 
poisons.  A  drunken  man  first  sends  his  little  son  for 
carbolic  acid  with  the  statement  that  he  wants  it  in  or- 
der to  kill  himself.  Not  getting  it.  he  goes  to  the  drug- 
gist in  person,  makes  a  disturbance,  and  leaves  with  the 
announcement  that  he  will  find  .some  other  druggist  who 
will  sell  it.  Of  course  no  druggist  would  have  sold  the 
poison  under  the  circum.stances.  It  would  have  been 
manslatighter,  if  he  had.  The  question  is  whether  a  busy 
druggist  can  be  asked  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  follow  up 
such  a  case  and  prevent  the  threatened  suicide.  On 
what  charge  could  he  have  such  a  man  arrested,  since  no 
crime  has  yet  been  committed?  Few  people  would  regard 
it  a  dut.v  to'  take  the  maudlin  threats  of  a  repentant  in- 
ebriate seriously  and  go  to  the  trouble  of  rendering  his 
self-destruction  impossible.  And  yet  this  man  meant 
business.  He  bought  some  carbolic  acid  elsewhere,  drank 
it.  and  got  his  name  in  the  newspapers.  Fortunately 
what  he  drank  was  not  strong  enough  to  kill  him,  but 
that  was  not  his  fault.  Would  the  druggist  have  had 
any  reason  to  reproach  himself,  if  the  man  had  died? 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  higher  law  than  that 
on  the  statute  books  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  higher  duty  than  that  of 
refraining  from  things  forbidden.  It  seems  to  us  that 
after  a  druggist  has  refused  to  sell  poison  under  such 
circumstances,  his  duty  as  a  man  begins.  Anybody  who 
has  wit  enough  to  practice  pharmacy  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  up  some  charge  that  would  serve  to  cause  the  arrest 
of  an  intended  suicide.  In  this  case  the  customer  was 
violent  and  abusive.  In  any  case  a  charge  of  probable 
insanity  would  serve  to  place  such  a  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  police. 

In  commenting  on  these  two  cases  it  is  not  intended  in 
any  way  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  druggists  concerned 
in  them.  There  is  no  evidence  that  one  ever  sold  mor- 
phine or  that  the  other  neglected  his  duty  as  it  then  ap- 
peared to  him.  But  it  is  an  excellent  time  for  every 
druggist  to  ask  himself  if  in  the  sale  of  narcoctics.  poi- 
sons and  liquors  he  is  observing  both  legal  and  moral 
obligations. 

Poisonous  Plants;  Oovernment  Reports. 

The  paper  in  this  issue  describing  certain  common  poi- 
sonous plants  is  well  calculated  to  be  serviceable  to  drug- 
gists. Beside  the  descriptions  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  plants  mentioned,  it  goes  with  some  detail 
into  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning  by 
them.  The  directions  given  for  ivy  poisoning,  for  in- 
stance, could  well  be  held  in  mind  by  every  druggist,  for 
this  is  a  specially  common  variety  of  ailment  or  atSiction 
which  the  druggist  is  called  upon  to  alleviate.  The  article 
is  carefull.v  prepared  and  thorough  so  far  as  it  goes.  The 
plants  considered  are  those  of  which  we  hear  most  often. 

The  mention  of  this  particular  paper  gives  occasion  for 
calling  attention  to  the  large  mass  of  distinctly  valuable 
as  well  as  interesting  information  which  is  embraced  in 
the  various  publications  of  the  government.    The  reports 
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of  the  Agricultural  Department  are  a  veritable  Klondike 
of  matter  of  this  character,  but  as  yet  barely  discovered, 
not  to  say  developed  to  any  extent.  It  is  a  -slianie  that  all 
this  good  material  is  put  to  no  better  use  than  it  is.  It  is 
writteu  in  easily  comprehended  language,  and  very  much 
of  it  is  suitable  for  the  "general-information"  column  of 
the  uewspaper.  What  the  government  seems  to  lack  is 
a  bureau  of  publicity,  or  advertising  department,  to  let 
the  people  know  what  it  is  doing.  The  reports  under  no- 
tice contain  information  on  subjects  affecting  the  farm- 
ers, such  as  plant  and  insect  pests,  the  care  and  feeding 
of  stock,  the  choice  and  use  of  fertilizers,  etc.;  for  the 
houseliold  are  papers  on  disinfectants,  on  the  composition 
of  common  foods,  spices,  etc.;  a  little  more  technical  are 
the  articles  upou  mineral  resources  and  tlie  flora  of  the 
country;  in  short  there  is  something  for  every  one.  But 
we  don't  know  it.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  that  this 
great  mass  of  rich  material  could  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
those  fur  whom  it  is  prepared,  but  it  is  now  largely 
buried,  little  is  republished  in  popular  prints,  and  most 
goes  to  waste,  without  application.  Druggists  who  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  information 
and  benefit  would  do  well  to  get  their  names  on  Uncle 
Sam's  mailing  list. 


Poetry  in  Botany. 

Sermons  in  stones  and  lessons  in  the  running  brooks  is 
a  trite  sayiug,  but  weight.v  with  significance  to  the 
lover  of  nature,  he  who  finds  in  the  primrose  by  the 
river's  brim  something  more  than  merely  a  yellow  prim- 
rose. The  devotee  of  any  science  finds  that  its  beauties 
and  lessons  unfold  to  him  in  strict  relation  and  proportion 
to  his  progress  in  discovery  and  research.  That  all  this 
is  appreciated  by  at  least  one  ardent  scientist  is  proven 
by  the  news  report  coming  to  us  from  our  Philadelphia 
representative,  who  tells  us  that  in  that  city  a  well-known 
botanist —  a  man  with  a  heart  for  nature — not  a  mere 
miser  of  Latin  names,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  Penn- 
sylvania plant-lovers — scientific  and  lay — by  a  lecture 
which  he  calls  "The  Poetry  of  Botany."  The  lecture 
was  first  read  at  the  Ocean-  City  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  recently  again  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Lotus  Club  at  Woodstown,  N.  J.  The 
lecture  could  be  said  indeed  to  open  the  door  for  a  new 
religion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  question  here  presented 
may  stimulate  worshipful  thought  in  that  direction,  so 
that  when  the  apostle  of  the  Flower  Kingdom  does  arise 
he  will  find  the  ground  prepared  for  him.  The  poet-botan- 
ist referred  to  heads  his  lecture  with  Emerson's  lines — 
*    *    •    "Some  scholars 

Love  not  the  flower,  they  pluck  it.  and  know  it  not, 
And  all  their  botany  is  Latin  names!" 

The  purpose  of  the  essay  is  stated  in  the  first  para- 
graphs: "The  query  very  naturally  suggests  itself;  is  the 
chief  aim  and  object  of  the  study  of  botany  merely  to 
memorize  lengthy  scientific  terms  and  names  which  are 
doomed  to  be  replaced  by  others  at  the  next  revision  of 
our  text  books?  Or.  is  there  a  higher  purpose  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  flowers  and  living  organisms  in 
general,  which  may  in  a  measure  satisfy  both  the  poetical 
aspirations  and  the  religious  cravings  of  man?" 

The  essay  here  describes  in  beautiful  language  the 
mystery  of  the  spring  renaissance,  and  how  it  has  baSied 
great  thinkers  of  all  ages.  Continuing,  it  explains  the 
origin  of  nature  myths  and  shows  how  the  vegetable 
world  could  well  be  the  object  of  the  intellectual  man's 
study  and  worship.  In  conclusion  the  writer  says:  "We 
can  still  farther  increase  the  pleasure  of  existing  as  a  sen- 
tient being  by  having  a  formal  introduction  to  each  one 
of  Flora's  sweetest  treasures,  so  that  when  we  next  meet 
them  we  may  be  able  to  call  them  familiarly  by  name. 
When  the  annual  resurrection  of  nature  opens  the  wintry 
tomb  we  find  one  by  one  of  our  old  friends  coming  back 
in  their  perennial  youth  to  renew  their  acquaintance  and 
to  bind  still  tighter  the  bond  of  friendship  with  us.  Day 


by  day  we  add  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  our 
friends  while  we  also  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  their 
habits,  customs  and  little  peculiarities.  Possibly  we  may 
invite  one  or  the  other  of  our  favorites  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  our  home,  s*o  that  we  may  watch  over  and  care 
for  them. 

"We  feel  that  we  have  a  new  aim  and  lunpuse  in  life, 
a  never-ending  source  of  innocent  recreation,  a  most 
valuable  means  of  occupying  our  leisure  time,  and  of 
adding  to  our  general  information.*     *     »     ♦     *     * 

"Having  thus  invited  earnest  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  charms  that  pertain  to  botanical  studies,  let  us  ask 
in  conclusion  for  a  valid  reason  why  we  shouhl  not  pre- 
fer them  to  the  card  tables,  to  silly  social  gossip  or  to 
bacchanalian  revels?  Is  not  a  botanical  excursion  in 
search  of  living  specimens  an  infinitely  more  intellectual 
recreation  than  attendance  at  a  baseball  or  football  game 
or  slugging  match?  We  may  with  profit  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  far  East,  from  old  India  and  Persia,  where  ev- 
ery indigenous  flower  has  become  the  symbol  of  some  at- 
tribute or  idea.  Hence  it  speaks  a  language  to  the  Hin- 
doo or  Parsee  of  which  we  have  not  learnt  the  alphabet, 
as  our  interest  in  flowers  is  usually  more  sensuous.  We 
may  admire  their  color,  their  form  or  their  odor,  and  if 
these  gratify  us  we  are  content!" 

Is  there  not  enough  of  argument  and  reason  in  all  this 
to  make  one  want  to  study  botany? 


New  York  a  Frauds'  Paradise. 

The  famous  B.  Blank  gang  has  been  let  off  anil  the 
fradulent  mail  order  swindlers  are  celebrating  a  glorious 
victory.  B.  Blank  is  the  name  of  a  reputable  grocer  at 
344  Greenwich  street.  New  York.  Two  years  ago  mail 
orders  were  received  by  hundreds  of  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  houses  from  B.  Blank,  29  Murray  street.  The 
commercial  agency  books  do  not  contain  street  addresses, 
as  they  should,  and  a  great  many  persons  were  taken  in 
by  the  Murray  street  concern,  the  head  of  which  was 
Henry  Seelig,  who  had  been  well  known  in  the  trade  at 
one  time  as  a  dealer  in  sponges  in  Burling  Slip.  A  year 
ago  last  spring  the  whole  gang  was  bagged  by  the  police, 
and  their  business  was  broken  up.  The  indictments 
against  them  have  been  hanging  fire  ever  since,  but  on 
August  IS  a  judge  in  General  Sessions  dismissed  the  in- 
dictments. 

This  occurrence  simply  emphasizes  what  the  Era  has 
been  reiterating  for  the  last  two  years,  that  in  business 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success.  As 
fast  as  these  fraudulent  brokerage  houses  come 
to  light  they  are  exposed  in  this  paper,  and 
the  names  should  be  posted  in  every  wholesale  drug 
house  in  the  United  States.  Any  drug  merchant  discov- 
ering such  a  concern  is  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Era,  that  a  warning  may  be  sent  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  at  large. 

This  system  of  guarding  against  fraud  is  only  rendered 
necessary  by  the  negligence  of  public  servants  whose 
duty  it  is  to  secure  evidence  and  convict  the  scoundrels 
who  skulk  liehind  reputable  names  or  otherwise  obtain 
their  living  by  false  pretenses.  It  is  a  fact  that  for  ten 
years  past  it  has  been  growing  more  and  more  difficult 
to  punish  crimes  against  property  in  New  York  City. 
This  fact  was  frankly  admitted  recently  by  the  New  York 
District  Attorney,  who  said  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  secure  an  indictment  against  a  debtor  on  complaint  of 
a  creditor,  because  the  courts  are  reluctant  to  lend  their 
machinery  to  the  collection  of  debts.  Judges  in  their 
charges  to  the  grand  jury  have  even  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  preventing  collection  agencies  from  tising 
the  State  for  their  own  ends.  Of  course,  the  obtaining 
of  an  indictment  against  a  debtor  to  enforce  payment, 
and  then  refusing  to  prosecute,  is  an  abuse  of  the  law, 
but  it  is  possible  for  the  grand  jury  to  err  in  the  opposite 
direction.     In  case  a  merchant  has  been  defrauded,  is 
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he  to  liiivo  no  recourse'  if  tlio  I'rand  was  nceompliMlioil  in 
iicfortliiiu-f  with  liiisiiu'ss  usages? 

The  truth  is  that  while  the  mail  oriler  frauds  i)ut  up 
a  very  clever  counterfeit  of  conductins  business  in  ac- 
cordance with  usage,  their  chief  reliance  is  upon  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  their  attorneys,  who  are  in  n  number 
of  instantvs  ex-assistant  district  attorneys  or  the  inti- 
mate cronies  of  influential  politicians.  Tammany  was 
more  watchful  of  the  interests  of  business  men  than  the 
reform  administration  is,  and  unless  the  business  com- 
munit.v  receives  the  kind  of  public  service  it  is  entitled 
to  there  will  come  another  shake-up  that  will  loosen  the 
teeth  of  some  public  officials. 


in  our  climate,  since  "it  seems  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
liaust  the  Mower  heads  of  substanix'S  which  yield  vivid 
•md   |>owerful  orange  and  yellciw  dyes."  " 


CHEMISTRY  OF  PLANT  COLORS. 

The  delicate  and  fleeting  tints  of  the  flowers,  when 
lotdvcd  at  purely  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  are  due 
to  dyes — definite  chemical  compounds  contained  in  the 
petals.  Many  of  these  have  been  isolated  and  analyzed. 
A  few  of  the  most  common  are  described  in  The  Nat- 
uralist by  Dr.  P.  Q.  Keegau,  an  abstract  of  whose  ar- 
ticle is  quoted  below  by  Literary  Digest  from  Natural 
Science  (London,  July, I  as  follows: 

"The  buttercup  owes  its  brilliant  golden  hue  to  a  pig- 
ment called  carotin  (from  its  presence  in  the  carrot 
root),  'which  is  amassed  in  discoidal  bodies  that  nearl.v 
till  up  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  esiieeially  toward  the 
base  of  the  i>etal;  iu  other  parts,  especiall.v  when  the 
flower  is  full.v  expanded,  it  seems  diffused  in  oily  drop- 
lets or  amori)hous  granules.'  In  either  case  the  starch 
grains  in  the  subjacent  tissue  act  as  a  reflector,  and  con- 
tribute greatl.v  to  enhance  the  effect.  The  flower  heads 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar,  starch,  calcium 
oxalate,  and  soluble  phosphates,  in  these  respects  ap- 
proaching more  to  the  character  of  leaves  than  is  usual. 
The  stem  and  root  of  this  buttercup  (Ranunculus  bulbo- 
sus)  are  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  an  acrid  campho- 
raceous  body  easily  decomposed  into  a  volatile  bitter 
principle  (anemonini  and  an  acid,  even  during  the  drying 
of  the  plant,  so  that  its  original  poisonous  character  dis- 
appears. 

"Bird's  foot  trefoil  (Lotus  corniculatus),  with  brilliant 
orange  and  crimson  tints  of  its  little  papilionaceous  flow- 
ers, is  known  to  ever.v  one.  To  produce  this  vividness 
and  luster  the  epidermal  cells  are  swollen  into  papillte, 
and  contain  no  less  than  three  distinct  pigments.  There 
are  the  solid  carotin  corpuscles,  and  also  two  coloring 
matters  in  solution  iu  the  cell  sap.  One  is  a  clear  yel- 
low juice,  the  other  is  identical  with  the  authocyan  of 
the  rose.  A^'here  the  latter  predominates  we  get  the 
deep  red  color. 

"The  tiny  flowers  of  the  cheerful  little  yellow  bed- 
straw  (Galium  verum)  contain  carotin,  much  yellow  res- 
inous matter,  and  'a  curious  purplish  substance  (possibl.v 
purpurinl  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  benzene  after  puri- 
tication.'  The  flowers  also  contain  a  species  of  ferment, 
which,  like  rennet,  has  the  power  of  coagulating  boiling 
milk.  A  substance  known  as  rubichloric  acid  is  present, 
not  only  in  the  flowers,  but  in  the  stem  and  root.  It 
forms  a  colorless  solution  in  water,  but  when  boiled  with 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  suddenly  produces  a 
deep  blue,  then  a  green  color,  and  deposits  a  den.se,  dark 
green  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  disk  florets 
of  the  daisy  are  tinged  with  carotin  granules:  the  crim- 
son of  the  ray  florets  is  due  to  a  soluble  pigment  de- 
scribed as  a  tannin  anhydrid.  The  blue  of  the  harebell 
and  chicory  is  again  a  tannin  derivative. 

"Two  coloring  matters  are  engaged  in  the  decoration 
of  the  primrose.  At  the  base  of  the  petal  limbs,  where 
the  tint  is  more  deeply  orange,  carotin  granules  are  pres- 
ent; the  rest  of  the  corolla  contains  a  pale  yellow,  solu- 
ble pigment.  Although  the  tints  are  comparatively  fee- 
ble, chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  plant  is  capable 
of  'an  infinitely  richer  wealth  of  coloration'  than  it  shows 


WHAT  AUE  SI'ARKLINf;  WINKS  "/-The  Board  of 
.appraisers  ai  this  port  w.is  reiently  called  upon  to  render 
a  ju<liiijil  decision  in  a  ca.se  where  the  duties  chargeable 
hinged  ui)on  the  iletinition  of  "sparkling  wines."  To  this 
end  the  board  received  evidence  from  a  number  of  persnng 
engaged  in  the  wine  traile,  some  of  whom  represented 
large  business  firms,  well  known  throughout  the  couniry, 
and  their  testimony  was  concurrent  to  the  effect  that  all 
wines  which  foam  or  «'ffervesce  are  bought  and  sold  in 
trade  and  commerce  in  this  country  as  sparkling  wines, 
whether  their  effervescence  is  produced,  by  natural  fer- 
mentation or  by  the  injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  All 
such  sparkling  wines  are  contained  in  bottles  of  standard 
shape,  being  of  unusual  strength,  and  having  a  cone 
which  adds  to  their  strength:  and  as  champagne  forms 
the  bulk  of  these  wines,  such  containers  are  known  as 
champagne  bottles.  The  corks  are  further  secured  with 
cord  or  wire,  generally  the  latter,  and  have  a  cap  or  cap- 
sule over  them.  Importations  are  constantly  made  of 
si)arkling  mo.selles,  sparkling  Rhine  wines,  sparkling  Bur- 
gundies and  others:  these  are  all  bought  as  sparkling 
wines  and  are  never  offered  as  still  wines.  They  are 
commercially  considered  as  sparkling  wines  without  ref- 
erence to  the  country  of  production,  or  whether  they  are 
artificially  charged  or  the  sparkle  is  developed  in  the  nat- 
ural way. 


SALICYLIC  ACID  IN  FOOD.-It  is  well  known  to- 
day, says  the  Sanitarian,  that  salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic.  As  such  it  retards  the  action  of  organized  fer- 
ments like  the  yeast  plant  and  putrefactive  bacteria.  Its 
action  on  unorganized  ferments  is  even  more  powerful.. 
It  completely  arrests  the  conversion  of  starch  into  grape 
sugar  by  disease  and  pancreatic  extracts.  This  action 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  process  of  digestion,  and,  were 
there  no  other  reason,  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  should  be 
universally  condemned.  These  facts  in  connection  with  j 
salicylic  acid  have  been  recognized  very  thoroughly  in  I 
legislation.  The  use  of  the  acid  has  been  condemned  t>y  ' 
most  of  the  European  countries  having  pure  food  laws. 
In  France  it  is  forbidden  by  law.  In  Austria.  Italy  and 
Spain  it  cannot  be  use<l  without  the  danger  of  incurring  a 
heavy  penalty,  and  all  .South  American  States  having 
pure  food  laws  have  absolutely  forbidden  its  sale.  The 
laws  of  many  of  the  States  forbid  its  use.  By  a  decision 
of  the  dairy  and  food  commission  the  use  of  salicylic  acid 
in   food   is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  here  to  another  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  which  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance, viz.,  the  sale  of  preservalines.  preservatives, 
etc..  under  various  high-sounding  names,  intended  for  use 
in  private  families.  A  number  of  these,  claimed  to  be 
perfectly  harmless,  are  on  the  market,  bnt  actually  con- 
tain salicylic  acid  as  the  main  ingredient.  The  conscien- 
tious and  careful  housekeeper  should  put  an  absolute  veto 
upon  the  use  of  any  such  compound.  There  is  rarely  any 
need  for  them,  since,  when  pure  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
used  and  the  proper  directions  for  sterilizing  by  heat, 
etc..  are  carried  out,  canne<l  or  preserved  goods  of  all 
descriptions  can  be  prepared  that  will  remain  in  good 
condition  for  years  without  the  aid  of  any  preservative. 


MARKING    UP   THE   SCORE 

in  tLe  Era  advertising  contest  will  soon  be 
in  order.  The  couipetition  expires  with  this 
issue,  and  the  advertiser  receiving  the  most 
replies  up  to  Sept.  15  from  his  July  and  .\u- 
gust  advertising  wins  the  prize.  Don't  fail 
to  answer  all  the  advertisements  that  inter- 
est .vou. 

(See  page  19.' 
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THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 


Opiiiiou.s  may  differ  as  to  the  causes  which  are  respons- 
ible for  the  prevailing  depression  in  dispensing  pharma- 
cy and  of  the  best  means  of  correcting  them,  but  ail 
who  have  studied  the  subject  carefully  unite  in  the  opin- 
ion that  no  general  or  lasting  improvement  is  possible 
without  the  bettor  education  of  the  rising  generation  of 
pharmacists. 

The  public  demands  a  better  education  of  the  pharma- 
cist than  formerly.  The  pharmacist  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  immense  improvement  in  educational  facilities 
and  the  consequent  advance  in  general  educational  stand- 
ards, and  therefore  does  not  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  community  that  he  did  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  At  that  period,  except  in  the  older  states, 
the  lawyer,  physician  or  dentist  commonly  learned  his 
profession  by  reading  in  an  office  with  some  practitioner 
for  a  few  weeks  or  a  year,  assisting  in  the  work  of  the 
otHco,  when  possible,  and  was  then  admitted  to  practice 
by  examination  before  the  committee  of  some  local  pro- 
fessional society.  To-day  there  are  few  States  where 
such  an  admission  to  professional  life  is  permitted,  and 
even  where  permitted  the  influence  of  public  sentiment 
operates  to  exclude  such  practitioners  from  all  but  the 
least  desirable  patronaj^e. 

With  the  old  lawyer,  doctor  or  dentist  the  pharmacist 


of  the  same  period  compared  favorably;  with  the  new 
ones  he  does  not.  The  improvement  of  the  facilities  for 
pharmaceutical  education  have  advanced  wonderfully 
within  that  time,  but  the  pharmacist  has  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  availed  himself  of  his  increased  opportuni- 
ties. 

Some  will  say  that  the  profits  of  the  pharmacist  will 
not  justify  him  in  going  to  the  expense  of  obtaining  a 
good  education,  but  this  is  a  false  and  foolish  doctrine. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  always  has  paid  and 
always  will  pay  so  well  as  a  good  education.  Those  who 
dispute  this  do  not  distinguish  Vietween  the  truly  edu- 
cated man  and  the  traditional  "learned  fool."  The  former 
is  the  man  whose  training  fits  him  to  extract  success 
from  his  calling  under  conditions  where  others  fail;  the 
learned  fool  is  the  man  who  would  have  been  a  fool  in 
any  condition,  and  who  has  filled  himself  with  informa- 
tion that  is  useless  simply  because  he  does  not  know 
how  to  use  it. 

The  practical  aim  of  an  education  for  any  calling  is  the 
preparation  of  him  who  undertakes  that  calling  to  meet 
and  solve  its  problems,  to  overcome  its  diSiculties,  and 
to  make  it  yield  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  him.  An  education  which  accom- 
plishes this  discharges  its  mission,  both  to  the  individual 
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and  to  society:  un  pduc.ition  which  fails  in  this  respect 
fails  in  the  most  important  part,  no  matter  how  excellent 
it  may  be  in  other  particulars. 

Not  only  do  public  and  profes-sional  standards  demand 
a  better  educated  pharmacist,  but  his  business  demands 
it  of  him.  If  it  is  less  profitable  than  it  used  to  be,  it  is 
not  less  exacting  in  its  requirements.  The  therapeutist 
has  ransacked  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  enlisted 
the  resourws  of  all  the  sciences  to  obtain  the  materials 
for  the  treatment  of  disease,  imposing  upon  those  who 
undertake  to  supply  his  wants  the  burden  of  familiarii- 
ing  themselves  with  all  substances  and  with  all  sciences. 

The  druggist  who  began  his  studies  before  this  flood  of 
new  remedies  had  come  into  materia  medica  was  able  to 
familiarize  himself  with  each  new  substance  as  it  ap- 
peared, but  to  the  student  who  has  lately  entered  into 
pharmacy,  such  a  course  is  no  longer  possible.  He  can- 
not take  them  up  singly  for  want  of  time,  nor  can  he 
study  them  en  masse  because  they  are  incomprehensible 
unless  classified  and  arranged  according  to  their  na- 
tures. In  order  to  understand  them  he  must  understand 
laws  and  principles,  he  must  know  how  to  classify  and 
arrange,  and  how  to  apply  general  rules  to  the  solution 
of  special  problems.  These  qualifications  can  be  acquired 
only  by  the  aid  of  systematic  instruction,  graded  courses 
of  study  and  regular  recitations. 

The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Era  Course. 

The  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy  antagonizes  none  of  the 
existing  methods  of  pharmaceutical  education.  It  desires 
to  co-operate  as  an  auxiliary  in  all  legitimate  educational 
enterprises,  to  displace  none,  and  to  occupy  the  territory 
not  already  occupied  by  those  agencies. 

It  aims  to  supply  a  graded  course  of  study,  to  furnish 
the  student  the  advantage  of  the  direction  of  experienced 
instructors,  and  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of  these  means 
by  providing  a  system  of  recitations  which  will  compel 
thoroughness  and  promptness,  and  discourage  desultory 
and  careless  reading. 

Possibly  an  occasional  student  might  be  able  to  gain 
for  himself  an  etlucation  without  the  direction  of  in- 
structors or  the  spur  of  recitation,  but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  valuable  time  and  labor  which  might  have 
been  avoided  had  the  steps  of  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment been  properly  directed,  while  for  every  one  who 
succeeds  by  this  method  ninety-nine  will  fail  utterly  and 
quit  in  discouragement. 

Fur  the  Howe  Studemt 

Unfortunately  many  of  those  who  have  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  usefulness  of  pharmaceutical  education, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  systematic  instruction,  graded 
studies,  and  regular  recitations,  have  nevertheless  been 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  these  benefits.  It  is  in 
supplying  the  needs  of  such  students  that  the  Era  Course 
finds  its  special  mission.  Tho.se  who  have  been  deterred 
from  availing  themselves  of  such  instruction  because 
of  the  expense  connected  therewith  now  have  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  the  object  of  their  desires  at  a  cost 
so  nearly  nominal  that  it  should  be  possible  for  every  one 
who  seriously  desires  to  obtain  an  education  in  pharmacy 
to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages. 
For  the  Pharmacist. 

Another  aim  of  the  Era  Course  is  to  supply  the  wants 
of  those  pharmacists  whose  age  and  business  obligations 
are  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  pursue  a  course  at  a  regular  college  of  pharmacy. 
Many  of  them  entered  the  drug  bu.siness  years  ago.  have 
served  their  apprenticeship  faithfully,  and  are  really  ex- 
cellent pharmacists,  but  find  themselves  at  constant  dis- 
advantage when  compared  with  younger  men  of  smaller 
information,   but  better  training. 

A  man  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  well-ar- 
ranged information,  and  with  well-trained  faculties,  can 
accomplish  more  than  the  untrained  man  with  a  vast 
store  of  information  gathered  miscellaneously  and  with- 
out system.  The  difiference  between  the  knowledge  of 
the  two  men  is  the  difference  between  a  drug  stock  prop- 


erly classified  and  arranged  in  cupboards  and  cases,  and 
one  left  just  as  it  was  unpacked  from  the  boxes. 

The  systematically  trained  man  is  "at  himself"  all  the 
time.  He  knows  the  limits  of  his  capacity.  When  an 
emergency  arises  be  can  deal  with  it  confidently,  or 
knows  where  to  look  for  the  information  which  he  re- 
quires. 

Many  very  worthy  pharmacists  are  to-day  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  with  the  ill-arranged  stock  of  goods. 
During  their  years  of  experience  and  observation  they 
lave  gathered  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  are  unable  to  use  it  to  advantage  for  its  lack 
of  proper  arrangement.  They  hesitate  at  every  step,  un- 
certain how  to  proceed,  and  send  out  many  a  mixture, 
wondering  whether  the  next  morning's  paper  will  not 
contain  the  account  of  another  druggist's  blunder.  For 
such  persons  the  Era  Course  should  prove  itself  of  in- 
valuable assistance.  It  will  enable  them  to  gather  up 
the  loose  ends  of  information  which  they  already  possess 
and    to   arrange   them   into   an    orderly   and  systematic 

whole. 

Par  the  Qraiumtm. 

For  the  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  the  Era  Course  will 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  review.  Perhaps  but 
few  men  complete  their  college  studies  without  express- 
ing the  wish  that  they  could  begin  and  take  their  college 
work  over  again.  The  Era  Course  furnishes  exactly 
this  opportunity.  By  following  the  lectures  as  they  ap- 
pear he  will  retraverse  the  ground  of  a  complete  college 
course,  and  a  good  one  at  that,  while  the  time  required 
each  week  is  no  more  than  would  otherwise  be  spent 
upon  the  gossip  of  the  newspapers  or  in  looking  idly 
across  the  counter.  The  written  recitations  will  afford 
him  all  the  benefits  of  an  oral  quiz,  added  to  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  attempt  to  reduce  his  thought  to  writ- 
ing. To  the  student  in  attendance  at  the  college  of  phar- 
macy the  Era  Course  should  prove  a  very  valuable  help, 
the  printed  lectures  as  an  admirable  supplement  to  the 
scant  and  scrappy  notes  which  he  must  take  of  the  col- 
lege lectures,  and  the  written  recitations  as  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  regular  college  quizzes. 

But  the  usefulness  of  the  Era  Course  is  not  exhausted 
with  the  service  of  those  who  desire  graded  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  theory  and  art  of  pharmacy.  Its  aim  is  to  furnish 
something  of  interest  to  every  one  who  is  connected  with 
or  expects  to  be  connected  with  the  preparation  and  dis- 
pensing of  medicines. 

For  those  who  are  interested  chiefly  in  obtaining  prac- 
tical points  for  use  in  the  daily  conduct  of  their  business 
afifairs  there  are  papers  on  special  business  topics  by 
business  experts.  These  papers  alone  should  repay  the 
practical  druggist  for  the  expense  of  his  subscription. 

A  similar  provision  is  made  for  the  wants  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  scientific  pharmacy  in  the  lectures  upon 
special  scientific  topics,  dealing  with  the  scientific  work 
which  the  pharmacist  can  conveniently  take  up  in  con- 
nection with  his  regular  duties,  and  by  which  he  can  not 
only  enhance  his  reputation  as  a  professional  n..(n.  but 
add  materially  to  the  profits  of  his  business  by  the  fees 
gained  for  professional  services. 


XITRAGIX,  as  defined  by  General  Appraiser  Lunt  in 
an  opinion  rendered  in  .a  case  where  the  importers  pro- 
tesrefl  against  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  at 
this  port  regarding  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  charge- 
able thereon,  is  the  product  of  the  cultivation  of  myriads 
of  bacteria  in  gelatin  and  claimed  to  be  a  germ  fertilizer, 
by  the  use  of  which  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  apply  to 
the  soil  nitrogenous  manures  and  fertilizers,  in  the  form 
of  saltpeter,  ammonium  salts,  etc.  Xitragin  is  desigiied 
to  be  a  fertilizer  for  leguminous  crops,  and  it  is  applied 
to  the  seeds  in  solution  in  water,  or  is  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  earth  which  is  scattered  over  the  field  and 
worked  into  the  soil.  The  theory  of  the  discoverers  is 
that  the  seed  or  the  soil  is  inoculateil  by  this  fertilizer; 
that  every  seed  is  surroundeii  with  bacteria  which,  after 
germination,  penetrate  the  roothairs  and  commence  their 
role  as  collectors  of  nitrogen,  so  that  a  good  crop  is  se- 
cured in  the  poorest  soil  without  other  fertilizers. 
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SOME  COMMON  POISONOUS  PLANTS. 

Hy  V.  K.  CHESNUT. 
Assistant,  Division    of    Botany,   U.   S.   Department    of 

.\gric>iltiiii'. 
Otaeral  Remarks. 

The  plants  commonly  loolied  upon  as  poisonous  are 
those  which  through  general  experience,  history,  or  tra- 
dition have  long  heen  known  to  produce  some  ill  effect 
upon  animal  life.  The  number  recognized  in  any  country 
tends,  therefore,  to  be  proportional,  not  only  to  the  va- 
riety of  its  tlora,  but  also  to  the  antiquity  of  its  civiliza- 
tion; and  the  popular  estimation  of  the  virulence  of  any 
particular  plant  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  num- 
ber of  its  victims  as  well  as  upon  the  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  its  effects.  The  literature  of  these  plants  is 
filled  with  allusions  to  species  growing  in  Hind'ostan  and 
the  Greek  and  Roman  provinces,  and  history  teaches  how 
certain  species,  such  as  the  peach  (for  its  pits  and  leaves) 
and  the  hemlock,  came  to  be  especially  dreaded  by  the 
ancients  on  account  of  their  extensive  use  in  putting 
State  criminals  to  death.  The  literature  of  Europe  Con- 
tains the  names  of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  plants, 
which,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  been  known  to 
produce  ill  effects  upon  man  or  animals,  while  in  North 
America  there  are  only  a  few  which  have  been  generally 
recognized  as  poisonous,  and  these  grow  mostly  in  the 
eastern  and  more  thickly  settled  half  of  the  continent. 
Very  little  is  known  concerning  those  which  are  native 
to  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Those  chief- 
ly reported  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  poison  ivy,  the  so-called  "wild  parsnip,"  and 
certain  fleshy  fungi  commonly  known  as  toadstools.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  a  considerable  number  of  plants 
should,  at  least  provisionally,  be  ranked  as  poisonous  in 
the  flora  of  a  comparatively  new  country,  such  as  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  every  plant 
is  poisonous  which  is  very  closely  related  to  a  species 
recognized  as  virulent  in  other  countries.  It  is  prudent, 
also,  to  suspect  all  plants  popularly  supposed  to  produce 
ill  effects,  regardless  of  the  results  of  analyses  hither- 
to made,  for  the  chemical  and  biological  investigations 
of  plant  poisons  is  as  yet  too  little  advanced  to  furnish 
conclusive  data  in  all  cases. 

There  are  several  causes  which  tend  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  to  an  underestimate  of  the  number 
of  poisonous  plants.  In  the  absence  of  statistics,  ob- 
jection is  made  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ill-reputed 
species  for  aesthetic  reasons,  and  on  the  ground  that 
plants  exist  for  consumption  by  animals,  and  can  not 
therefore  be  poisonous.  These  ideas  are  wholly  without 
scieirtific  foundation  and  are  deplorably  misleading;  in- 
deed, instances  might  be  cited  where  men  have  nearly 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  attempting  to  verify  the  sup- 
posed innocent  nature  of  certain  plants  which  authorities 
have  declared  harmless.  Yet,  it  is  impossible  to  refute 
these  ideas  all  at  once,  on  account  of  the  apparent  un- 
certainties and  contradictions  which  the  subject  presents 
to  the  novice.  A  full  acquaintance,  however,  with  the 
preparation  of  drugs  and  with  their  action  upon  animals 
removes  many  of  these  uncertain  factors. 

It  is  characteristic  of  organisms,  both  plant  and  ani- 
mal, that  their  elements  are  slowly  but  constantly  under- 
going chemical  changes.  During  health  these  changes 
take  place  naturally  and  afford  heat  and  nourishment. 
In  sickness  the.v  take  place  with  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
according  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  compounds  in- 
volved in  the  disease,  and  are  modified  by  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  drugs. 

Poisons  differ  from  foods  and  medicines  mostly  in 
the  rapidity,  but  also  to  some  degree  in  the  character,  of 
the  chemical  changes  which  they  produce.  They  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  substances  which  are  un- 
stable or  extremely  liable  to  change.  This  fact  has  always 
been  recognized  to  a  limited  extent  by  experts,  but  it  has 


only  somewhat  recently  become  known  that  certain  plant 
poisons  are  destroyed  even  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  or 
by  simply  heating  to  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  Thus,  the 
poison  is  subject  to  destruction  in  the  process  of  analy- 
.sis.  Further  than  this,  it  may  not  exist  in  the  part 
analyzed;  and,  moreover,  the  amount  varies  greatly  in 
the  same  species,  according  to  climate  and  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  season. 

Again,  the  susceptibility  of  animals  differs  greatly. 
Some  are  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  poison  taken  in 
(luantities  which,  judging  from  the  effects  produced  on 
others,  should  cause  instant  death.  This  may  be  due  to 
differences  in  physiological  functions,  in  character  of 
food,  or  in  natural  or  acquired  habits.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  that  large  quantities  of  certain  poisons, 
such  as  strychnine,  opium,  and  arsenic,  can  be  taken 
with  impunity  by  man  after  the  long-continued  use  of 
small  doses.  May  not  the  endurance  of  certain  animals 
be  explained  on  analogous  grounds?  Other  factors  which 
determine  differences  of  action  are  age,  sex,  tempera- 
ment and  idiosyncrasy;  the  latter  explains  why  straw- 
berries are  poisonous  to  some  individuals. 

In  the  widest  sense,  therefore,  all  those  plants  should 
be  classed  as  poisonous  which  have  ever  produced  ill 
effects  accidentally,  and  not  those  alone  which  the  com- 
bined knowledge  of  the  botanist,  the  chemist,  and  the 
animal  expert  has  proved  to  be  such.  Especially  should 
this  view  be  taken  in  a  new  country,  and  in  the  case  of 
plants  likely  to  tempt  the  appetite.  By  this  cautious  at- 
titude the  dangerous  plants  can  be  ascertained  and  anti- 
dotes be  determined  without  repeated  sacrifice  of  life 
and  property. 

Chemistry  has  already  rendered  much  service  in  ex- 
plaining the  obscure  behavior  of  some  of  these  poisonous 
plants,  and  it  is  believed  that  recent  discoveries  will  point 
out  the  true  character  of  some  species  which  have  hith- 
erto baffled  all  scientific  progress. 

Poison  Ivr. 

The  poison  ivy  (Rhus  radicans)  occurs  abundantly 
throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Great  Plains, 
and  in  greater  or  less  abundance  throughout  the  less  arid 
regions  of  the  West,  with  the  exception  of  California, 
where  it  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  all  localities. 
It  grows  everywhere  in  the  open  brush,  in  ravines,  and 
on  the  borders  of  woods,  and  it  spreads  along  roadsides 
and  cultivated  fields  from  seeds  carried  by  crows  and 
other  birds  which  feed  upon  its  fruit.  It  is  generally  a 
climbing  vine,  but  if  no  support  is  at  hand  it  either  trails 
along  the  ground  or  sends  up  short  vertical  shoots. 

Besides  one  near  Western  relative,  which  is  almost  as 
poisonous,  there  are  no  other  plants  which  resemble  it 
closely  excepting  the  non-poisonous  box  elder,  the  leaves 
of  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  ivy. 
It  is  only  in  its  seedling  stage,  however,  and  when  grow- 
ing along  hedges,  that  the  box  elder  could  be  taken  for 
ivy.  The  Virgini.a  creeper,  also  non-poisonous,  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  poison  ivy,  but  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  having  five,  instead  of  three,  leaflets,  all  of 
which  spread  out  from  a  common  point,  like  the  fingers 
of  the  hand. 

Perhaps  no  plant  is  more  popularly  l-ecognized  as  harm- 
ful than  the  poison  ivy.  Its  effects  upon  the  human  skin 
are  familiar  to  every  one,  and  as  its  victims  far  outnum- 
ber those  of  all  other  species  combined  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  poisonous  plant  of  America. 
Some  of  its  other  common  names  are  poison  oak,  poison 
vine  and  mercury.  Its  nearest  relative  is  a  plant  known 
to  botanists  as  Rhus  diversiloba,  which  grows  in  similar 
situations  at  low  altitudes  throughout  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Lower  California  to  Canada  and  northward.  West- 
ern people  call  it  poison  oak  because  the  leaves,  though 
very  unlike  those  of  the  common  Eastern  oaks,  bear 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  species  of  the 
West.  The  leaves  differ  in  size,  as  well  as  in  shape, 
from  those  of  the  poison  ivy.     Ranked  together  in  the 
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same  genus  are  two  other  poisonous  plants,  which,  nl- 
thuiiKh  they  produee  tlie  same  effect  upon  the  skin,  are 
yet  totally  ilifVerenl  in  llieir  gross  appearance,  hein;;  tlius 
more  closely  allied  to  the  snniac  or  non-poisunous  species 
of  the  jrroiip.  Only  one  of  these  is  at  all  cominon.  ami 
that  is  the  poison  sumac  (Khus  vernixl.  which  is  found 
growing  in  swamps  from  Florida  to  Canada  and  west- 
ward to  tile  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  (i  to  IS  feet  in  height,  with  long  pinnate  leaves 
having  from  7  to  13  smoothly  polished  leaflets.  It  is  also 
commonly  known  as  "poison  dogwood."  "poison  ash," 
and  "poi-son  elder."  The  other  poisonous  sumac  (Rhus 
niichauxii)  is  a  rare  shrub,  recently  rediscovered  in  North 
Carolina. 

Poison  ivy  has  long  been  regarded  by  the  ignorant 
with  a  degree  of  awe  akin  to  superstition.  No  one  was 
able  to  tell  how  it  produced  its  effects,  and  why  it  at- 
tacked some  people  and  not  others.  Mysterious  princi- 
ples were  relied  upon  to  explain  the  phenomena,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  the  common  belief  has  been  that 
the  poisonous  constituent  was  really  an  exhalation  from 
the  plant.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  it  was 
so  regarded  by  the  expert;  then,  as  our  knowledge  of 
plant  chemistry  advanced  step  by  step,  it  was  attributeil 
more  concretely  to  a  specific  gas,  a  volatile  alkaloid,  and 
a  volatile  acid  like  formic  acid.  More  recently  still, 
bacteria  have  been  accused  of  causing  the  affection.  Ex- 
periments have  seemed  to  verify  these  ideas  in  turn,  but 
the  falsity  of  all  has  at  last  been  proved  by  the  discovery 
of  a  more  tangible  compound.  In  January.  189.5.  Dr. 
Franz  Pfaff.  of  Harvard  University,  announced  that  the 
poison  is  in  reality  a  non-volatile  oil.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  performed  with  the  purified  oil.  and  it 
has  been  shown  to  produce  exactly  the  same  effects  as 
the  plant  itself.  Dr.  Pfaff  has  called  this  substance 
"toxicodendrol."  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
even  in  the  wood  after  long  drying.  Like  all  oils,  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  cannot  be  washed  from 
the  skin  with  water  alone.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  readily. 
Alkalies  saponify  it,  and  thus  render  it  inert,  but  this 
result  is  more  easily  obtained  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  sugar  of  lead  (lead  acetate).  Numerous  experi- 
ments show  that  when  the  smallest  amount  of  this  oil 
is  applied  to  the  skin  it  is  very  gradually  absorbed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  within  certain  limits 
the  longer  it  remains  upon  the  skin  the  greater  will  be 
the  effect  produced. 

In  an  experiment  performe<l  by  the  writer  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  oil  was  applied  to  four  spots 
on  the  wrist  and  carefully  kept  from  spreading  to  other 
parts  of  the  body.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  one  of  these 
spots  was  well  washe<l  with  successive  treatments  of 
pure  alcohol;  in  three  hours  another  was  washed  clean 
in  the  same  manner;  the  other  two  were  allowed  to  re- 
main three  hours  longer.  The  effect  produced  on  the 
first  spot  was  very  slight;  that  on  the  second  was  more 
marked,  but  did  not  equal  the  effect  produced  on  the 
other  two.  which  was  about  equal.  The  affected  places 
were  all  within  an  inch  of  each  other,  but  all  remained 
wholly  distinct,  a  circumstance  which  very  clearly  shows 
that  the  affection*  is  not  spread  through  the  agency  of 
the  blood.  Subsequent  applications  of  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  sugar  of  lead  gave  immediate  and  perma- 
nent relief.  In  practice  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  strong 
alcohol,  which  is  apt  to  be  too  irritating  to  a  sensitive 
surface,  but  a  weaker  grade  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
should  be  preferred,  and  to  this  the  powdered  sugar  of 
lead  is  to  be  added  until  no  more  will  dissolve.  The 
milky  fluid  should  then  be  well  rubbed  into  the  affectefl 
skin,  and  the  operation  repeated  several  times  during  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  itching  is  at  once  relieved 
and  the  ftirther  progress  of  the  malady  is  checked.  The 
remedy  has  been  tried  in  a  large  number  of  cases  and  has 
always  proved  successful,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  itself  a  poison  when  taken  into  the  mouth. 


Poison  ivy  being  so  great  a  f>ublic  nuisance,  it  is 
strange  that  no  legal  measures  have  ever  been  carried  out 
to  sujiiiress  its  growth.  Municiiialities  protect  their  peo- 
ple against  diseased  food  by  the  appointment  of  inspec- 
tion agents,  and  farming  communities  defend  themselves 
against  the  ravages  of  animals  Tiy  bounties.  Why  should 
not  this  plant  in  some  way  be  provided  against, 
esi)ecially  now  that  its  poisonous  nature  and  its  nntiilote 
are  so  exactly  known?  Much  would  be  accomplishe<l  it 
the  owners  of  suburban  places  of  popular  resort  were 
comj)elleil  to  weed  out  the  vine  from  their  premises.  The 
regulation  might  also  be  made  to  cover  its  destruction 
along  the  country  roadsides. 

The  American  Water  Hemlock.  ' 

The  American  species  of  water  hemlock  (Cicuta  maqu- 
lata)  is  by  far  the  most  virulent  plant  native  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  found  growing  at  low  elevations, 
along  streams  and  ponds,  and  in  marshy  ground  throug)!- 
out  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  not  extending 
apparently  very  far  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  per- 
ennial in  duration  and  grows  to  a  height  of  from  4  to  8 
feet.  In  some  river  marshes  it  is  so  extremely  abundant 
that  in  early  summer  the  landscape  is  whitened  by  i^s 
bloom.  It  belongs  to  the  well  known  [larsley  family,  and 
may  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  fascicled,  spindled- 
shaped  roots,  which  are  from  1%  to  3  inches  in  length, 
and  by  the  trellised  structure  of  the  underground  por- 
tion of  its  main  stem.  Both  of  these  parts  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  a  yellow,  aromatic,  oily  fluid,  which 
has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  the  parsnip.  A  few  of 
the  common  names  by  which  the  plant  is  known  in  ya,T- 
ious  localities  are,  water  hemlock,  wild  hemlock,  beaver 
poison,  musquash  root,  muskrat  weed,  cowbane  and 
children's  bane.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers under  the  erroneous  name  of  "wild  parsnip."  The 
plant  is  closely  allied  to  the  less  common  and  somewhat 
less  virulent  poison  hemlock  (Conium  maculatum)  with 
which  Socrates  was  put  to  death,  but  it  has  several 
nearer  relatives  equally  poisonous  with  itself.  Cicuta 
virosa,  the  species  which  is  particularly  dreaded  in  Eu- 
rope, probably  does  not  occur  in  the  United  States; 
C.  bulbifcra  is  found  from  Indiana  to  Delaware;  C.  va- 
gans  in  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Northern  California; 
and  C.  bolanderi  in  California.  All  grow  best  in  damp, 
marshy  places,  and  closely  resemble  one  another  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  toxic  properties. 

The  victims  of  these  plants  are  chiefly  but  not  ex- 
clusively herbiverous  animals.  The  underground  por- 
tions are  the  most  poisonous,  and  as  these  are  often 
washed,  frozen  or  dug  out  of  the  soil  during  winter  and 
early  spring,  they  are  sometimes  eaten  by  children  and 
by  animals,  the  former  mistaking  the  roots  of  the  Ameri- 
can water  hemlock  for  horse-radish,  parsnips,  artichokes, 
sweet  cicely,  or  other  edible  roots,  the  animals  eating  the 
various  kinds  because  they  are  among  the  first  green  sub- 
stances to  appear  in  the  spring.  In  marshes  where  any 
of  the  species  is  abundant,  cattle  are  also  said  to  be 
poisoned  by  drinking  the  water  which  has  stood  in  con- 
tact with  roots  that  have  been  crushed  by  being  trampled 
upon.  The  poisonous  constituent  resides  in  the  aromatic 
oily  fluid  already  mentioned.  This  fluid  has  not  been 
thoroughly  analyzed  in  the  case  of  the  American  water 
hemlock,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  besides  conine 
all  the  species  contain  cicutoxine,  a  resinous  substance 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  water  hemlock  of  Europe 
and  is  much  more  poisonous  than  the  alkaloid  conine. 
Cicutoxiue  was  discovered  in  1875,  and  has  since  been 
shown  by  animal  experimentation  to  produce  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  plant  itself. 

No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  damage 
done  to  live  stock  by  these  various  species,  but  it  is  not 
insignificant.  The  human  victims  of  the  American  water 
hemlock  probably  average  a  considerable  number  per 
annum.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  alone  two  quadruple 
cases  of  poisoning   were  reported  during  the  spring  of 
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1800,  which  resiiltoil  in  ihe  death  of  two  iiulividiials. 
Falck,  a  German  aiitliority,  rcporls  a  45  per  cent,  tatalit.v 
in  thirty-one  cases  of  water-lienilock  poisonius  occurring 
in  Europe. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  vomiting,  colicky  pains, 
.'itacjiering.  uneonscionsuess,  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and 
■  frightful  epileiitiforni  lits,  ending  in  death.  As  no  chem- 
ical antidote  is  known,  the  treatment  must  Consist  in  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  com- 
bating the  symptoms  as  they  arise  by  the  use  of  chloro- 
form, chloral,  and  such  agents  as  seem  to  be  indicateil 
at  the  time.  Herbivorous  animals  which  have  swallowed 
ii  sufficient  dose  generally  die.  but  they  are  sometimes 
saved  by  two  or  three  doses  of  melted  lard,  which  tends 
to  retard  the  absori)tion  of  the  poison  in  the  stomach, 
and  also  facilitites  its  expulsion  through  the  intestines. 

One  case  will  show  the  general  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms. At  Boundbrook,  X.  J.,  in  March,  189(5,  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  while  returning  from  school  for  lunch, 
stopped  to  look  at  some  workmen  digging  a  ditch.  One  of 
the  girls  spied  some  water-hemlock  roots  which  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  ditch  and  which  she  took  to  be  horse- 
radish. More  were  soon  found  by  the  other.s,  and,  as 
they  proved  somewhat  agreeable  to  the  taste,  all  ate  of 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  After  arriving  home, 
but  before  finishing  luncheon,  one  of  the  girls  was  taken 
violently  ill  with  dizziness  and  nausea,  and  was  soon  in 
convulsions.  A  phy.sician  was  summoned  immediately, 
but  the  girl  died  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The  others 
were  affected  in  the  same  way.  but  not  so  violently,  and 
they  were  finally  saved  by  skilful  treatment.  The  spe- 
cies was  determine<l  from  specimens  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  from  plants  grown  from  these 
roots. 

The  Beath  Cup. 

The  death  cup  LVmanita  phalloides)  is  the  most  poison- 
ous of  all  the  fleshy  fungi.  It  is  found  in  summer  and 
autumn  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  .States, 
growing  upon  the  ground  In  the  woods  at  medium  and 
lower  elevations.  The  stem  is  white.  When  young  it  is 
solid,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  somewhat  hollow  and 
pithy.  The  base  is  surrounded  by  a  characteristic  cup- 
shaped  appendage,  the  remnant  of  a  veil  which  covers  the 
entire  plant  when  young.  The  length  varies  from  3  to 
5  inches.  The  cap  is  viscid  when  moist,  and  is  generally 
smooth  and  satiny,  but  it  may  sometimes  bear  fragments 
of  the  outer  covering  or  veil.  The  gills  and  spores  are 
white.  Several  varieties  of  the  plant  exist,  the  one 
most  common  having  a  white  or  yellowish  cap:  but  this 
may  be  green  or  even  spotted  when  growing  in  deep 
shade.  The  general  shape  is  much  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon mushroom.  It  is  also  like  that  of  the  fly  Amanita 
(Amanita  muscaria).  which  is,  perhaps,  more  common, 
but  is  less  poisonous.  From  the  former  it  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  its  basal  cup-shaped  appendage,  and 
a  child  can  usmally  distinguish  the  fly  Amanita  by  its 
more  brilliant  coloring. 

The  death  cup  occurs  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  .\merica, 
and  it  is  mainly  from  European  sources  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  obtained.  Pliny  ascribed  numerous  cases  of 
poisoning  to  fungi,  and  it  appears  probable  from  the  de- 
scriptions given  that  the  poisoning  was  produce<l  inmost 
instances  by  the  above  plant  or  its  several  varieties.  One 
foreign  authority  has  collected  .51  cases  of  poisoning 
caused  by  the  death  cup.  7.5  [ler  cent,  of  which  were 
fatal:  and  another  has  found  descriptions  of  48  cases 
which  occurred  in  Germany  alone  in  the  years  from  1880 
to  1890.  In  the  United  States  it  is  said  that  as  many 
as  25  deaths  during  the  summer  of  1893  were  due  to 
.some  species  of  Amanita. 

The  amount  of  the  substance  of  this  fungus  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  death  is  very  small.  The  third  part 
of  a  medium-sized  uncooked  cap  is  said  to  have  proved 
fatal  to  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age,  and  smaller  amounts 
have  affected  older  persons   very  seriously.     Even   the 


handling  of  specimens  and  the  breathing  of  the  spores 
have  apparently  given  rise  to  very  pronounced  uneasi- 
ness. The  si)ores  are  also  suspected  of  having  caused 
trouble  by  being  deposited  on  edible  fungi  which  were 
placed  in  the  same  basket. 

The  fresh  fungus  is  very  inviting  in  appearance  and 
has  no  bad  taste  when  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked.  There 
is  no  uneasiness  felt  by  the  victim  until  from  nine  to 
fourteen  hours  after  eating.  Severe  abdominal  pain  then 
sets  in,  which  is  rapidly  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting  and 
extreme  diarrhcca,  the  alvine  discharges  assuming  the 
peculiar  rice-water  condition  which  is  characteristic  of 
.\siatie  cholera.  These  symptoms  are  persistently  main- 
tained, but  without  loss  of  consciousnes.s,  until  death 
ensues,  as  it  does  in  from  two  to  four  days. 

Since  the  year  1809  death  from  Amanita  poisoning  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  alkaloid  muscarine 
(wrongly  calle<l  amantinej.  This  is  true  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  In  some,  however,  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  toxic  action  was  quite  different,  and  that  the  ef- 
fects could  not  be  successfully  counteracted  by  the  u^e 
of  atropine,  which  is  a  perfect  antidote  to  muscarine 
and  certain  more  or  less  closely  related  compoun<ls.  This 
difference  se<'med  to  be  esi)et-ially  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  death  cup,  but  chemists  were  unable  to  isolate 
and  describe  its  peculiar  principle  until  recently.  This 
was  done  in  1891  by  Kobert  at  Dorpat.  in  Russia,  and 
the  substance  was  called  phallin.  Its  characteristic  ac- 
tion consists,  not  in  inhibiting  the  action  of  the  heart,  but 
in  dissolving  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  permitting  the 
blood  serum  to  escape  through  the  alimentary  canal. 

Phallin  is  a  remarkable  substance.  Nothing  like  it 
was  known  to  exist  in  plants  until  1884.  when  abrin,  the 
poison  of  the  East  Indian  jequirity  (.\brus  precatorius), 
was  isolated  and  described  by  two  Englishmen.  Mitch- 
ell, an  American,  had  shown  in  1860  that  a  similar  sub- 
stance existed  in  the  venom  of  the  common  rattlesnake, 
and  others  have  more  recently  shown  that  such  com- 
pounds are  not  uncommon  in  nature.  They  are  now 
known  to  exist  in  the  venom  of  various  serpents,  in  the 
poison  glands  of  some  insects,  in  the  cultures  of  such 
pathogenic  bacteria  as  those  characteristic  of  diphtheria 
and  typhoid  fever,  and  in  a  few  plants,  such  as  the  bar- 
badoes  nut  and  the  castor-oil  bean.  All  partake  of  the 
nature  of  albumen,  and  are  therefore  called  tox-albumins. 
They  are  easily  coagulated  and  thus  rendered  inert  by 
a  temperature  somewhat  below  that  of  boiling  water, 
and  all  dissolve  readily  in  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
Phallin  is  odorless  and  tasteless,  and.  like  the  other  tox- 
albumins,  cau.ses  death  only  after  a  long  interval.  The 
fatal  dose  for  cats  and  dogs  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a 
milligram  per  kilogram  (seven  ten-thousandths  of  a  grain 
per  poundl  of  body  weight,  and  death  follows  in  from 
four  to  seventy-two  hours. 

Salt  water  is  commonly  used  in  the  preparation  of 
fungi  for  food,  and  soiue  pretense  at  cooking  is  generally 
observed:  such  treatment,  although  it  would  not  remove 
the  poison  of  the  deadly  Amanita  (Amanita  muscaria), 
would,  if  thorough,  totally  remove  that  of  the  death- 
cup  fungus.  The  uncertainty  of  an  aileciuate  treatment 
is  so  great,  however,  that  the  plant  shoulil  be  rejected  as 
a  food  and  liranded  as  poisonous.  The  danger  is  made 
much  more  emphatic  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  known 
antidote  for  phallin.  When  a  case  of  poisoning  occurs, 
the  action  of  the  muscarine-like  compounds,  which  are  in 
all  cases  to  be  suspected,  is  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
hypodermic  use  of  atropine,  but  the  ultimate  effects  of 
phallin  are  oidy  to  be  offset  by  transfusions  of  common 
salt,  or  by  blood  taken  fresh  from  the  veins  of  some  liv- 
ing animal.  There  is  generally  little  need  of  agents  to 
evacuate  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  following  account  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the 
deadly  Amanita  was  reportctl  in  one  of  the  Washington 
(D.  O  newspapers  for  Oct.  18,  1894.  The  report  was 
verified  and  enlarged  by  consultation  with  the  physicians 
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who  altciidod  the  patient.  The  victim,  Chting  Yii  Ting, 
wa.i  a  highly  educated  Chinaman,  who  was  Kerving  as 
interpreter  in  the  liousehold  of  a  Russian  nobleman.  The 
fungus  was  identified  hy  the  microscopist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Having  lieen  accustomed  to  eating  fungi  in  China, 
Chung  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  this  luscious-looking 
fungus  and  ate  it  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  after  preparing 
it  according  to  his  own  method.  At  9  p.  m.  no  ill  effects 
had  been  observed,  but  shortly  after  midnight  he  was 
found  in  terrible  agony.  The  vomiting  and  purging  had 
been  prufuso,  and  in  the  bowl  containing  the  vomit,  the 
tougli,  ajiparently  undigested,  morsels  of  fungtis  were 
found  in  great  numbers.  Medical  aid  was  summoned  at 
once  and  hypodermic  injections  of  atropine  and  morphine 
given,  but  apparently  without  effect.  The  discharge  of 
blood  and  blood  serum  which  began  in  the  early  course  of 
the  attack  continued  to  be  so  profu.se  that  it  was  soon 
found  impossible  to  raise  a  blister  on  the  alxlomen  by  the 
use  of  cantlinrides.  Nothing  whatever  could  be  retained 
on  the  stomach,  and  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  give  nourishment  in  any  way.  Hypo- 
dermic injections  of  nitroglycerine  and  strych- 
nine were  used  with  good  effect  upon  the  heart, 
but  the  continued  use  of  atropine  appeared  to  do  no 
good.  The  rice-water  discharges  continut^l  unchecked, 
and  the  patient's  strength  declined  steadily  until  death 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the 
fungus  was  eaten.  (Yearbook  of  Dept.  Agriculture,  1896.) 


IVORY:  ITS  SOURCES  AND  USES. 
By  X.  B.  NELSON. 

Though  an  animal  product,  its  combinations  with 
wood,  particularly  ebony,  from  the  earliest  history,  and 
the  similarity  of  its  uses  and  working  in  the  way  of 
carving,  turning,  veneering  and  inlaying,  make  ivory  an 
interesting  material  to  joiners,  decorators  and  builders. 

In  texture,  elasticity,  hardness,  peculiar  markings  or 
cloudings  of  the  grain,  and  several  other  particulars, 
ivory  is  very  like  the  harder  woods,  and,  being  of  similar 
durability,  is  very  suitable  to  "make  up"  in  mosaics, 
inlaying,  etc.,  with  them,  making  a  companion  commod- 
ity. 

Ivory  is  really  dentine — that  substance,  not  unlike 
bone  of  which  teeth  principally  consist.  By  usage  it  is 
restricted  to  the  dentine  of  those  teeth  which  are  large 
enough  for  industrial  purposes,  viz.,  the  tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant, hippopotamus,  walrus,  narwhal,  and  some  varie- 
ties of  whales.  Tliese  forms  of  ivory  differ  about  as 
the  hard  woods  differ;  the  elephant  ivory,  by  its  size  and 
quality,  is  best  suited  for  all  purposes;  that  of  the  hip- 
popotamus is  harder  and  finer,  but  owing  to  its  hoUow- 
ness  can  only  be  used  for  small  articles.  The  old  Norse- 
men used  extensively"  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  and  when 
"whaling"  was  at  its  best  the  sperm  whale  was  sought 
almost  as  much  for  the  ivory  as  for  the  oil.  It  was  the 
writer's  fortune  to  examine  a  whale's  tooth  which  was 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  six  or  eight  in  circum- 
ference, and  seemed  solid  ivory  of  a  beautiful  quality, 
but  so  hard  as  to  defy  every  effort  of  its  owner,  who 
was  an  expert  carver,  spoiling,  as  he  expressed  it,  his 
"tools  and  temper." 

Ivor.v,  consisting  chemically  of  an  organic  matrix  or 
growing  element,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
permeated  by  numerous  exceedingly  fine  canals,  start- 
ing from  the  organic  or  pulp  cavity  and  running  gen- 
erally outward  to  the  circumference  of  the  tusk.  To  the 
regularity  and  smallness  of  these  canals  ivory  owes  it.s 
elasticity,  firmness,  and  fineness  of  grain;  to  their  curva- 
tures and  eccentric  direction — plainly  visible  in  cross-cut 
sections — are  due  those  beautiful  cloudings  and  delicate 
markings  which  give  value  to,  and  readily  distinguish 
the  real  from  the  imitated  article. 

Ivory  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy — the  very  name,  a 


Latin  derivative  from  "barriis."  an  elephant,  so  called 
from  a  (Jreek  word  meaning  heavy.  It  is  difficult  to  cut, 
requiring  the  sharpest  and  hardest  of  tools,  but  yields 
readily  to  the  saw,  the  lathe,  the  file.  (Jwing  to  its  val- 
ue, which  is  so  constantly  imreasing  that  it  now  ranks 
with  the  "precii>us"  substances,  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  waste  in  inani|iulatinn.  The  cutting  is 
effected  with  thin  saws.  Large  plates  of  vene<^r  have 
In-en  obtained  by  the  "reciprocating"  saw,  cutting  a 
spiral  shaving  round  the  tusk.  There  is  an  account  of 
one  thus  produced  which  was  forty  feet  in  length  and 
twelve  inches  wide.  Polishing  is  done  by  the  use  of 
various  powders. 

Ivory  is  dead  pearly  white  in  color,  which  sometime* 
changes  with  age  and  exposure  to  yellow,  brown,  or 
black.  This  natural  whiteness  is  e.vquisitely  delicate, 
and,  as  an  enthusiast  in  ivories  expresses  it,  "bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  brightest  tint  of  the  human 
skin,  which  latter  is  the  most  beautiful  hue  in  Nature." 
On  account  of  the  yellowing  with  age,  there  have  been 
many  recipes  for  restoring  its  whiteness,  but  none  have 
proved  satisfactory.  A  fortune  is  in  store  for  the  inven- 
tor or  discoverer  of  the  "happy  medium."  The  opacity 
and  elasticity  of  old  ivory  can  l)e  partially  restored,  at 
least  to  1*  useful  for  some  purposes,  bj'  boiling  in  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatin. 

The  existence  of  .statues  and  of  placques  of  ivory 
larger  than  could  be  cut  from  any  known  tusk,  render 
it  probable  that  ancient  workers  possessed  some  method 
of  bending  or  molding.  It  can  be  made  flexible  by  a 
bath  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  at  the  expense  of  many  of 
its  properties.  It  will  also  take  a  variety  of  dyes  with- 
out interfering  with  its  polish,  particularly  if  the  actual 
matrix  or  organic  matter  is  stained. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  an  elongation  of  the 
upper  incisor  teeth,  which  may  attain  to  enormous  devel- 
opment; the  largest  are  those  of  the  extinct  mammoth; 
some  specimens  have  been  found  in  Silieria  more  than 
twelve  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred  pounds  weight. 
There  was  a  noted  one  of  particularly  fine  quality, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  that  was 
cut  up  into  piano  keys. 

Among  the  modern  elephants  the  African  possesses 
the  largest  tusks,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  each.  A  pair 
of  African  tusks  were  exhibited  in  London  recently  that 
weighed  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
measured  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
two  inches  in  circumference.  Think  of  the  muscular 
strength  of  head  and  neck  necessary  to  support  such  a 
weight.  The  importance  of  these  "ivories"  in  combat 
is  evident  by  the  dread  of  a  "tusker"  shown  by  elephants 
less  favored.  They  are  often  broken  in  fighting,  and  al- 
ways show  marks  of  considerable  wear.  Even  captive 
animals  u.se  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  e.  g.,  a 
trained  elephant,  when  directed  to  pull  a  rope,  will  take 
it  between  his  molar  teeth  and  pass  it  over  one  of  his 
tusks  to  get  a  good  purchase.  Nothing  of  less  strength 
and  elastieit.v  than  ivory  could  withstand  the  strain  to 
which  it  is  constantly  exposed. 

Foreign  bodies,  as  bullets,  arrowheads,  or  spear  points, 
are  often  found  imbedded  in  ivory.  It  is  not  a  rare  oc- 
currence for  the  sportsman's  bullet,  or  the  native's  spear, 
intended  to  pierce  the  elephant's  brain,  to  penetrate  the 
pulp  cavity  of  the  tusk  and  there  become  encysted  or 
grown  over  with  ivory  and  apparently  have  given  the 
animal  no  trouble;  but  occasionally  the  viciousness  of  a 
"rogue."  or  the  evident  insanity  of  some  unmanageable 
creature  has  proved  after  death  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  suffering  from  inflammation  and  suppuration  conse- 
quent upon  the  presence  of  a  leaden  ball  in  the  "nerve 
of  the  tooth." 

The  best  ivory  is  the  .\frican,  and  the  finest  quality 
from  near  the  equator.  Much  of  it  is  brought  by  natives 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast  and  sold  to  Arab  mer- 
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chants,  while  many  expeditions  are  organized  by  Eu- 
ropeans to  go  to  the  interior  and  collect  the  stores  gath- 
ered by  the  native  tribes.  It  is  an  extensive  commerce. 
Four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, is  considered  a  good  result  for  one  season's  expedi- 
tion with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Prices  differ  in 
different  localities.  The  "portage,"  or  distance  from 
coast,  size,  condition,  care  in  handling,  and  weight  all 
affect  price. 

The  African  ivory  trade  is  an  ancient  one,  and  in  me- 
diaeval times  Marco  Polo,  who  lived  from  1254  to  1324, 
speaks  of  the  ivory  traffic  in  Zanzibar  being  "astonishing 
in  amount." 

The  tusks  of  the  mammoth  of  northern  Siberia,  or  the 
fossil  supplies,  are  said  to  furnish  almost  the  whole 
material  of  the  Russian  ivory  workers.  They  are  found 
in  extraordinary  abundance,  and  come  principally  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Lena  and  other  arctic  rivers  and 
the  coast  islands.  Mammoth  tusks  are  more  slender, 
more  curved,  and  much  larger  in  proportion  than  those 
of  recent  animals.  Many  have  been  found  in  the  frozen 
morasses  or  in  the  solid  ice.  intact  and  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation,  having  lain  in  their  air-tight  cases 
for  many  centuries. 

Among  the  Scandinavians  the  tusks  of  the  walrus  have 
long  been  a  source  of  ivory,  and  of  very  good  quality, 
too.  The  spirally  twisted  tusk  of  the  narwhal  is  the 
desideratum  of  the  Eskimo  hunter.  Asiatic  ivory  is 
from  India  and  Ceylon  elephants,  which  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. America  has  some  fossil  deposits  and  "gla- 
cial preserves"  of  mastodon  ivories,  but  they  are  more 
sought   for  museums   and   antiquarian   collections   than 

for  any  commercial  value. 

The  uses  of  ivory  are  exceedingly  varied.  The  large 
cuttings  are  for  veneer,  plaques,  panels,  and  portraits; 
then  billiard  balls,  knife,  cane,  umbrella,  and  brush  han- 
dles, piano  keys,  buttons,  measuring  rules,  mathematical 
scales,  statuettes,  caskets,  chessmen  and  draughtsmen, 
furniture  decorations  and  an  endless  variety  of  orna- 
ments and  works  of  art. 

Ivory  working  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries.  Numer- 
ous references  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  show 
that  the  material  was  regarded  as  of  great  value.  It 
was  an  element  in  temple  decoration,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned among  the  presents  to  kings,  who  employed  it  for 
regal  state.  The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  used 
it  extensively. 

The  excavations  of  Nineveh,  a  city  that  dates  nearly 
2,000  years  B.  C,  have  supplied  the  British  Museum 
with  ivories  of  very  great  antiquity,  many  of  them  in 
good  preservation,  and  many  others  tolerably  well  re- 
stored by  boiling  in  gelatin.  All  show  considerable  ar- 
tistic merit  and  mastery  of  the  material. 

Solomon  had  an  ivory  throne  inlaid  with  gold — vide 
description  in  Chronicles;  and  the  throne  of  Penelope,  of 
about  the  same  date,  is  said  to  have  been  of  ivory  and 
silver.  Those  ancient  carvers  attained  a  delicacy  and 
artistic  finish  that  our  modern  artists  may  well  envy. 

The  later  Greeks  and  Romans  carried  this  gold-and- 
ivory  and  ebony-and-ivory  work  to  a  degree  of  splendor 
which  seems  incredible.  From  their  extensive  traffic 
with  Persia  and  Egypt  they  obtained  immense  quanti- 
ties of  both  Asiatic  and  African  ivories.  The  Temple 
of  Juno  at  Olympia  contained,  among  many  great  works 
in  ivory,  the  coffer  of  Cypselus.  the  bed.  the  discus,  and 
the  statues  of  Juno,  the  Hesperides.  and  Minerva. 

The  reputation  of  the  great  Phidias  was  based  largely 
on  his  gold  and  ivory  sculpture.  The  Minerva  of  the 
Parthenon,  forty  feet  high,  and  the  Olympic  .Jupiter, 
fifty-eight  feet,  evidently  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
known  to  moderns.  The  pupils  of  Phidias  made  a  num- 
ber of  those  colossal  images,  in  which  the  nude  parts  ot 
the  human  figure  were  in  ivory  and  the  drapery  in  gold. 

The  Romans  were  equally  extravagant;  the  gates  of 
the  Temple  of  AppoUo,  built  by  Augustus,  were  of  this 


costly  material.  Charlemagne  had  two  ivory  gates  of 
Byzantine  workmanship.  The  episcopal  chair  ot  St.  Vi- 
talis,  a  work  of  the  sixth  century,  is  a  fine  specimen. 
Ivory  seems  to  have  lM>come  scarce  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  bone  was  largely  used  for  carving,  but  during 
the  middle  ages  ivory  again  became  plentiful,  and  with 
the  renaissance  the  art  of  carving  reached  perfection. 

Florence.  Flanders,  and  Germany  were  great  centers. 
Cellini,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  DUrer,  and  others 
tried  the  old-new  art.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there 
were  many  celebrated  ivorists.  Monks  in  cloisters  fre- 
quently devoted  a  life  to  carving  a  crucifix.  There  are 
several  specimens  in  different  museums. 

Schliemann,  in  his  excavations  at  the  supposed  site  of 
Troy,  found  many  articles  of  ivory,  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal. The  French  towu  of  Dieppe  has  had  celebrated 
ivory  factories  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  still 
extensively  in  the  trade;  but  it  is  in  the  East,  and  es- 
pecially in  China,  that  ivory  is  most  highly  prized  and 
worked  into  decorative  forms. 

No  amount  of  care  and  patience  is  considered  exces- 
sive among  the  Chinese  in  this  work  of  ivory  cutting. 
This  is  evident  in  the  extremely  minute  and  delicate 
workmanship  of  their  carved,  lace-like  trays,  while  their 
nests  of  concentric  ivory  balls  are  well  known  and  are 
reckoned  among  the  puzzles  of  industry. 

The  earliest  recorded  history — we  might  say  prehis- 
toric, the  hieroglyphical — that  has  come  down  to  us  has 
been  in  carvings  on  ivory  and  bone.  Long  before  metal- 
lurgy was  known  among  the  prehistoric  races,  carvings 
on  reindeer  horn  and  mammoth  tusk,  evidence  the  anti- 
quity of  the  art.  Fragments  of  horn  and  ivory,  engraved 
with  excellent  pictures  of  animals,  have  been  found  in 
caves  and  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes.  There  are  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  also  in  the  Louvre,  of  the  Egyp- 
tian skill  in  ivory  carving,  attributed  to  the  age  of 
Moses.  In  the  latter  collection  are  chairs  or  seats  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  B.  C,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  eleventh  century,  B.  C.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  Nineveh  ivories.  Carving  of  the  "pre- 
cious substance"  was  extensively  carried  on  at  Constan- 
tinople during  the  middle  ages.  Combs,  caskets,  horns, 
boxes,  etc.,  of  carvetl  ivory  and  bone,  often  set  in  pre- 
cious stones,  of  the  old  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  periods, 
are  frequently  found  in  tombs.  Crucifixes  and  images 
of  the  Virgin  and  saints  made  in  that  age  are  often 
graceful  and  beautiful.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
rival  artists  now  in  their  peculiar  minutiiB  and  detail. 

Nothing  is  wasted  in  manipulating  ivory;  all  dust,  shav- 
ings, chips,  and  small  pieces  are  utilized  by  being  con- 
verted into  gelatin,  or  ivory  black,  or  artists'  pigments; 
confectioners  and  chefs  make  use  of  ivory  dust.  Owing 
to  the  constantly  increasing  price,  many  attempts  have 
licen  made  to  imitate  ivory,  but  with  poor  success.  Bil- 
liard balls  and  other  small  articles  have  been  made  of 
celluloid,  a  combination  of  gun  cotton,  camphor,  and 
ivory  dust,  but  none  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  work- 
man, whether  carver,  turner  or  miniature  painter. 

There  are  not  less  than  fourteen  extinct  but  only  two 
or  three  living  species  of  elephants.  Like  the  American 
buffalo,  they  are  becoming  less  numerous  every  year. 
Though  long-lived,  some  have  in  captivity  lived  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  propagate  very  slowly, 
the  most  slowly  of  any  known  animal;  the  period  of  ges- 
tation is  twenty-two  months,  and  but  one  at  a  birth,  and 
they  are  gradually  disappearing  before  the  hunter.  One 
writer  states  that  England's  imports  of  African  ivory 
alone  average  in  one  year  1.5,550  hundredweight,  worth 
from  £000.000  to  £750.000.  or  between  three  and  four 
million  dollars,  and  predicts  the  certain  decrease  of  sup- 
ply and  consequent  increase  of  value  of  ivory.  (Popular 
Science  Monthly.) 

.V  Chicago  company  has  been  incorporated  for  trad- 
ing in  all  commodities  in  the  Klondike  region  and  one  of 
its  first  ventures  is  to  be  a  stock  of  drugs  which  will  be 
sent  out  in  charge  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Billings. 
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(Sp  cial  Corrf4pondence.) 

A   WINTER  IN  THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 
By  AN  EMJMSII  MINOK  MAN. 

It  WHS  not  many  iimiiilis  iiflor  piissing  my  oxaiiiination 
at  BUioiiisliury  Siiuarc  lliat  1  liearil  through  a  friouil  of 
a  vacancy  in  a  liist-chiss  pharmacy  at  Rome,  whore  an 
Enjrlisli  assistant  is  employed  durinK  the  winter  season 
only.  I  ha<l  never  been  on  the  continent  and  the  offer 
looked  all  rit'ht.  200  lire  (.?40)  per  mouth,  and  l.JO  lire 
($30)  towards  my  traveling  expenses  there  and  back.  I 
fonnd  out  later  on  that  in  Italy  every  pound  of  baggage 
has  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  my  second-class  fare  from 
London  to  Kome  and  back  came  to  about  $60,  but  one 
always  buys  one's  experience. 

A  Roman  Pharmacy. 

The  shop  itself  impressed  mo  a  good  deal.  A  lofty 
painte<l  ceiling  anii  handsome  tiled  floor,  hanging  glass 
chandeliers,  marble-toiipod  counter,  and  sponge  case  to 
match,  mirror-backed  fittings,  and  the  most  elegant  and 
expensive  toilet  requisites  in  the  counter  cases.  All  the 
bottles  were  kept  in  cases,  and  some  of  them  merely  con- 
tained colored  water;  in  fact,  many  details  were  arranged 
more  for  show  than  use.  In  the  windows  were  the 
usual  carboy  and  the  leading  English  and  foreign  pat- 
ents. 

And  while  spciaking  of  e.vtoriors.  I  must  mention  a 
very  hand.some  facade  I  noticed  in  a  small  street  leading 
out  of  the  Torso  (Kocoa  di   Leone).     This  house,  known 


St  Aagelo  aad  St.  Peters. 

as  the  "Farmacia  Sinimberghi.  has  the  spaces  between 
the  upper  windows  decorated  with  well  designed  painted 
figures,  representing  Pharmacy.  Medicine.  Chemistry  and 
Botany:  Hipiwcrafes,  Galen,  Volta  aud  Linnanis.  It  is 
quite  unique  in  its  way.  and  the  owner  does  a  good  higli- 
elass  business,  I  understood. 

Italian  Assistants. 

The  tourist  season  had  just  commenceil  when  I  arrived 
in  October,  and  we  were  pretty  busy  until  Easter.  The 
other  assistants  were  all  Italians,  and  I  noticed  the 
younger  ones  .absented  themselves  for  some  hours  daily. 
I  understood  afterwards  that  this  was  to  enable  them 
to  follow  the  four  years  curriculum  uecessar.v  to  obtain  a 
diploma,  and  which  seemed  to  entail  a  good  deal  of  work 
and  stud.v;  but  they  did  not  dread  the  examinations  in 
the  same  way  as  we  do.  A  qualified  man  usually  earned 
from  $20  a  month,  according  to  his  ability  and  experi- 
ence. 

Dispensing  lEngllsh  and  Italian^ 
was  luy  regular  work.     Besides  prescriptions  from  most 
of  the  ten  or  eleven  English  speaking  doctors  in  Rome — 
of  whom  three  or  four,  by  the  way.  are  Germans — there 
were  numerous  others   from  all  countries. 

These  often  dated  from  years  back,  were  of  that  class 


ihat  the  well-to-do  English  traveler  always  seems  to  take 
with  him — remedies  for  coughs  and  such  stock  ailments, 
sleeiiing  draughts,  tonics,  etc.  We  usually  charged  2  lire 
(40  cents)  for  a  0-onnce  mixture  and  2Vi  lire  for  an  8- 

OUUC1-. 

Three  or  four  doctors  (and  a  chiropodist)  each  kept  a 
special  book  at  our  pharmacy,  ami  looked  in  twice  a  day 
or  so  to  see  if  any  patients  hail  inscribed  requests  to 
call.  They  seemed  to  keep  strictly  to  prescribing,  and 
left  all  dispensing  to  pharmacists:  so  that  both  the  Ital- 
ians and  myself  always  had  plenty  to  do.  The.se  Italian 
iloctors  principally  prescribed  (ininine  powders,  pilU,  ef- 
fervescing lemonaile  purgatives,  and  cinchona  bark. 
Their  licpiid  medicines  were  usually  dmps.  init  up  in  drop 
bottles,  while  the  powders  were  invariably  enclosed  in 
wafers. 

The  metric  system  was  obligator.v.  I  soon  mastered  it, 
and  all  prescriptions  were  written  in  Italian.  But  I  bad 
a  set  of  apothecaries'  weights  for  my  English  work. 

All  these  prescriptions  were  charged  low.  for  the  Ital- 
ians are  an  economical  folk.  English  chemists  grumble 
about  "penny  customers":  but  in  Rome  we  sold  a  cent's 
worth  of  cough  lozenges,  glycerine,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  often 
seen  a  working  man  come  in  with  a  "soldo"  for  such  ar- 
ticles. 

The  dispensary  was  a  large,  roomy  place  with  the  big- 
gest dispensing  counter  I  ever  saw — we  have  no  such 
elbow  room  in  London.  A  huge  marble  slab  at  one 
end  and  a  sink  with  constant  running  water  at  the  other. 
The  water  supply  of  Rome  has  been  famous  ever  since 
ancient  times,  and  is  still  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

A  Dangerous  Cus'om. 

I  thought,  was  the  practice  of  fetching  lotions  and  ex- 
ternal medicines  in  those  picturesque  strawbound  wine 
tiasks  so  familiar  to  tourists.  It  is  impossible  to  see  what 
a  "fiasco"  contains,  and  a  fatal  mistake  might  be  made; 
if  a  thirsty  man  took  a  surreptitious  draught.  But  I 
must  add  I  never  heard  of  an  accident:  I  always  labeled 
mine  most  carefully. 

Patents  and  Prices. 

We  kept  the  leading  English.  American,  French  and 
Italian  proprietary  articles,  and  sold  at  full  prices.  I 
heard  of  no  cutting  among  good  class  pharmacists, 
though  department  stores  had  reduced  prices  of  articles 
of  everyday  use.  On  the  contrar.v — between  carriage, 
duty,  and  town  dues — we  had  to  sell  some  of  the  imported 
gooiis  at  nearly  double  tlie  marked  price.  The  law  which 
forbids  the  importation  of  medicines  of  which  the  ingre- 
dients are  not  marked  on  the  label  is  not  strictly  applied; 
doubtless  the  tourists  are  too  profitable  folk  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  favorite  panaceas.  Some  American  firms 
push  their  articles  vigorously,  with  Italian  printed  mat- 
ter and  huge  posters  (I  may  cite  Scott's  Emulsion);  and 
Burroughs.  Wellcome  &  Co.  had  a  resident  agent  in 
Rome,  I  was  informed. 

Our  Customers 
were  a  pol.vglot  body  as  nia.v  be  imagined.  Sometimes  I 
made  a  mistake,  and  addressed  a  Russian  in  English,  for 
instance:  but  having  colleagues  who  spoke  French  and 
German  somehow,  we  managed  to  give  everybody  atten- 
tion. There  were  the  pilgrims  from  all  countries  whti 
came  in  their  thousands  to  Rome,  but  do  not  spend  much; 
the  English  of  all  classes,  from  millionaires  to  cooks, 
tourists  (and  stablemen  who  came  in  for  veterinar.v  medi- 
cinesl:  Americans,  mostly  of  the  wealthier  class,  and  con- 
sequently some  of  our  best  customers:  Germans,  etc.,  as 
well  as  Italians.  We  kept  side  lines  for  the  hotel  cus- 
tomers— soap  (not  supplied  by  the  Italian  hotel  keeper); 
good  quality  brushes,  some  perfumery — and  I  may  add 
insect  powder  had  a  fairly  steady  sale.  We  did  a  little 
in  mineral  waters  also. 

Embalming 
was  a  new  line  to  me,  but  one  of  our  Italian  assistants 
was  a  past  master  in  this  ancient  art.    Every  season  his 
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services  were  called  iuto  requisition,  mostly  in  the  case 
of  Americans,  for  deceased  Europeans  (living  so  much 
nearer)  can  usually  be  conveyed  home  for  burial  without 
such  precautions.  My  colleague  would  leave  for  the 
mortuary  with  litres  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  un- 
limited cotton  wool,  and  his  cheerful  task  usually  occu- 
pied him  about  half  a  day.  But  I  fancy  the  doctor  took 
the  lion's  share  of  the  fee:  as  the  assistant  usually  only 
received  from  $10  to  $20  for  an  operation  which  would 
probably  be  worth  $100. 

A  PIcturesqut  Cerem»ay, 

also  novel  to  me.  was  the  blessins  of  the  pharmacy  by  a 
priest — I  forget  ou  what  particular  occasion.  In  full 
canonicals,  and  assisted  by  two  acolytes,  he  sprinkled  the 
floor,  etc.,  with  holy  water;  a  good  deed  which  was  its 
own  reward,  for  he  received  no  fee  of  any  kind  at  the 
time. 

Hours,  Holidays  and  Outings. 

I  worked  from  8  a.  m.  to  10:30  p.  m.  (9  p.  m.  twice  a 
week);  one  afternoon  per  week  I  was  free,  and  also  ev- 
ery second  Sunday.  One  man  slept  ui>stairs  for  night 
duty — the  bell  was  seldom  rung,  he  told  me — but  the  rest 
of  us  lived  outside.  My  room,  overlooking  the  Corso  and 
Piazza  Colonna,  large  and  well  furnished,  cost  me  $7 
monthly,  and  was  pleasant  enough  except  when  the  Tra- 
montana  wind  was  blowing,  when  I  would  cheerfully 
have  changed  the  painted  ceiling  and  gorgeous  furniture 
for  a  stove  or  fireplace — unknown  luxuries  in  most  Ro- 
man houses. 

I  found  my  spare  hours  none  too  numerous,  but  saw 
what  I  could.  On  fre^"  afternoons  one  could  stroll  to  the 
Pincio  or  Villa  Borghese:  on  Sunday  we  would  set  off 
for  the  hills,  Tivoli  or  Frascati — or  for  the  Campagna. 

Or  it  a  comrade  knew  of  a  little  "osteria"  or  wayside 
inn.  where  the  proprietor's  vine.vard  had  a  local  reputa- 
tion, we  would  make  a  |)ilgriuiage  there  on  foot,  and  our 
walk,  followed  by  the  inevitable  game  of  bowls  would 
sharpen  our  appetites  for  the  homely  but  tasty  cuisine, 
and  make  us  ileclare  the  hosts'  vintage  superior  to  tlie 
choicest  Chianti. 


And  althimgh  I  came  back  to  London  no  richer  than 
I  started,  I  have  never  regretted  my  trip.  I  found  the 
I  Lilian  ciipital  clean,  well  lighteti,  interesting,  and  hea'.thy 
(I he  death  rate  two  points  below  London,  and  "Komau 
ic'ver"  iirincipally  talked  about  by  tourists  with  bad  colds) 
I  he  life  i)leasant,  the  people  sociable,  the  bu.siness  ex- 
perience varieil  and  nseful,  and  full  of  new  idea.s.  So 
that  my  winter  in  Koine  was  a  pleasant  break  in  our  uee- 
issarily  monotonou.s  business  life. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  first  publication  of 
'■-Vunuaire  Medical  et  Pharmaieuticiuo  Lorrain,"  issued 
at  Xaiicy,  France,  The  work  is  iiulte  pretentious  and 
unlike  anything  of  its  kind  i>ublislied  in  this  country,  as 
it  combines  the  catalogues  of  the  schools  of  that  section 
with  a  director.v  of  pharmacists  and  digest  of  medical 
laws.  The  iximphlet  gives  a  list  of  the  faculties  of  the 
:  chools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Nancy,  requirements  for  graduation,  a  description  of  the 
li.isi>iials,  the  officers  of  the  boards  of  health  of  the  vari- 
nus  arrondissements.  list  of  practicing  phy.sicians  and 
pharmacists,  and  extracts  from  the  laws  relating  to  med- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  practice. 


TO  FIND  OI'T  IF  A  ROOM  IS  DAMP.— A  kilogram 

.11'  fresh  lime  should  be  placed  therein,  after  hermetically 
closing  doors  and  windows.  In  twenty-fcjur  hours  it 
s'.iould  be  weighed,  and  if  the  kilogram  has  absorbed 
more  than  ten  grams  of  water  (that  is.  more  than  one 
prr  cent.)  the  room  should  be  considered  damp  and  classed 
as  unhealthy.  The  question  of  the  dampness  of  dwellings 
is  a  frequent  catise  of  dispute  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, and  is  naturally  solved  in  the  negative  by  the  former. 
The  question  can  be  settled  in  the  future  by  the  test  of 
the  hydration  of  lime,  which  will  give  irrefutable  proof 
of  the  validity  of  such  complaint. 

DANGEROUS  INKS.— The  London  Lancet  (Sci. 
Amer.)  calls  attention  to  the  serious  injuries  which  some- 
times result  from  an  apparently  trifling  scratch  or  punc- 
ture made  with  the  pen.  The  chemical  constituents  of 
the  ink  which  is  introduced  by  the  pen  into  the  wound 
are  not  capable  of  producing  septicaemia,  but  micro- 
scopic examination  proves  that  the  ill  efliects  are  due  to 
the  liability  of  ink  to  contain  pathogenic  bacteria.  Dr. 
Marpmann,  of  Leipsie,  has  recently  published  the  results 
of  the  microscopic  examination  of  sixt.v-seven  samples 
of  ink  used  in  schools.  Most  of  them  were  made  with 
gall  nuts,  and  contained  saprophytes,  bacteria  and  mi- 
crococci. Nigrosin  ink,  taken  from  a  freshly  opened  bot- 
tle, was  found  to  contain  both  saprophytes  and  bacteria. 
Red  and  blue  ink  also  yielded  numerous  bacteria.  In 
two  instances  Dr.  Marpmann  succeeded  in  cultivating 
from  nigrosin  ink  a  bacillus  which  proved  fatal  to  mice 
within  four  days.  This  ink  had  stood  in  an  open  bottle 
for  three  months,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  inquiry  is  that  ink  used  in  schools  should  always  be 
kept  coveretl  when  not  in  use.  The  practice  of  moisten- 
ing the  pen  with  the  tongue  is  likewise  a  dangerous  one. 


A  Perplexing  Matter. — At  a  foreign  court. 

.Tttdge  (to  witness) — "What  is  your  imme?" 

Witness— "Thomas  Bells." 

"Your  age?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  your  honor,  I  don't  know." 

"Strange;  so  .vonng  a  man  and  so  forgetful.     Are  you 
married?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  long  since?" 

"Three  years." 

"How  old  were  you   then?" 

"Nineteen." 

"Ari'  ,vou  sure?" 

"Yi's.   sir.  sure." 

"'''1>.  n  how  old  arc  you   now?" 

Witiwss   (near  tears).— "I   told 
remember." 


jiir  honor  I  couldn't 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  ilepartmont  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers 
and  their  clerks  with  reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to 
discuss  guestliins  relallns  to  practical  pharmacy,  prescrip- 
tion   work,   dispensing  ditlicultles,   etc. 

Requests  for  Infuruiatlon  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall 
and  ANONYMOUS  COMMUNKJATIONS  RKCEIVE  NO 
ATTENTION;  neither  do  we  answer  queries  In  this  de- 
partment from   non-subscribers. 


Phosphorus  Rat  Pastes. 

(C.  S.)  See  Era  Ant'.  1-.   l^i'JT,  page  207. 


Tasteless  Syrup  Quintoe 

(C.  D.  C.)  Sec  .Inn.  7  aud  I'l,  l.S'J7,  issues  of  this  jour- 
nal, pages  !■)  iiml  78,  respectively. 


violet  Am.-nonla  for  Toilet  Use. 

(A.  .T.l  See  this  jcpunuil.  .liil.v  8,  18U7,  pnge  4(1.     Color 
green  with  a  suitable  aniline. 


Castorla. 

(C.  J.  C.)  S^e  is.sues  of  this  journal,  this  year,  Jan.  7, 
page  20,  anil  .Tau.  14,  pages  50  and  57. 


Official  and  Offlclaal. 

(K.  P.  S.)  The  distinction  tjetweeu  these  terms  is  given 
in  the  lecture  of  the  Era  Course  in  rharmacy,  to  appear 
in  this  journal  next  week.  All  preparations  made  by 
pharniacopu'ial  methods  are  properly  called  "official." 


Hair  Dyes. 

(S.  J.)  AVe  cannot  give  the  formulas  for  proprietary 
articles.  Our  best  information  regarding  brown  hair 
dyes  was  given  in  this  journal.  May  5,  1897,  page  176. 
Why  not  do  a  little  experimenting  with  the  formulas 
and  suggestions  there  outlined. 


Potassium  Iodide  aad  Ammonium  Muriate. 

(D.  &  Z.)  ask  if  potassium  iodide  is  incompatible  with 
ammonium  muriate   in  the  following  prescription: 

Ammonium  muriate  1  dram 

Potassium  iodide %  ounce 

Tincture  opium,  camphorated %  ounce 

Syrup  wild  cherry 2  ounces 

Syrup  tolu    2  ounces 

Water,  q.  s.,  to 6  ounces 

No.  Potassium  iodide  and  ammonium  muriate  may 
be  safely  dispensed  together.  In  this  prescription,  how- 
ever, potassium  iodide  will  cause  precipitation  of  some 
of  the  constituents  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  and 
syrup  of  wild  cherry. 

Magnesia  as  an  Bxclpleat. 

(A.  R.  L.)  submits  the  following  prescription: 

Creolin 1  dram 

Dover's   powder    1  dram 

Magnesium  carbonate %  dram 

Mix  and   make  into  12  capsules. 

He  wishes  to  know  if  the  magnesium  carbonate  will 
make  an  objectionable  mass.  Will  the  mass  be  insolu- 
ble in  the  stomach?  On  general  principles  magnesium 
carbonate  should  be  used  very  cautiously  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  pill  mas.ses  of  this  character,  for  it  has  a  ten- 
dency, especially  if  too  much  be  used,  to  form  the  mass 
into  a  very  hard  cement-like  body,  which  is  practically 
insoluble.  Scoville  in  his  investigations  of  this  subject 
says  ("Art  of  Compounding")  that  magnesia  is  the  most 
efficient  excipient,  and  the  most  objectionable,  and  it 
should  never  be  used  except  as  a  last  resort. 


Chemicals. 

(T.  B.  T.)  Chemicals  are  substances  of  definite  chem- 
ical composition.  Thus  in  the  question  asked  by  the 
Oklahoma  Board  of  Pharmacy  (this  journal,  July  29. 
1897,  page  140),  "Name  five  chemicals  that  you  would 
label  poison,  and  give  proiierties,"  you  might  safely  an- 
swer: Arseuous  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  potassium  cy- 


anide, hydrocyanic  acid  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  All  of 
these  substances  are  of  definite  chemical  composition  in 
contradistinction  to  the  prei)arations  of  aconite,  bella- 
donna, cantharides,  etc..  and  other  galenicals  made  by 
methods  which  do  not  include  any  chemical  changes 
or  reactions.  There  are  a  number  of  other  chemical 
substances  besides  those  mentioned  above,  which  are 
nanu'd  in  the  law  governing  the  sale  of  poisons  in  Okla- 
licinia.  The  properties  of  these  substances  you  can  find 
described  under  their  various  headings  in  the  disi>eusa- 
tories. 


Blackberry  Brandy. 
(C.  .1.  0.)  Here  are  two  formulas: 

(1)  To  10  gallons  blackberry  juice  and  25  gallons 
spirit,  40  above  proof,  add  1  dram  each  of  oil  of  cloves 
and  oil  of  cinnamon  dissolved  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol, 
and  12  pounds  white  sugar  dissolved  in  G  gallons  water. 
IMssolve  the  oils  separately  in  >,{.  pint  95  per  cent,  al- 
cohol: mix  both  together,  and  use  one-half  the  quantity; 
if  the  cordial  is  not  sufficiently  fiavored,  use  the  balance. 

(2)  One-quarter  ounce  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
mace,  1  dram  of  cardamom.  (Jrind  to  a  coarse  powder; 
aild  to  10  pounds  of  blackberries,  mashed,  and  5  gallons 
of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Macerate  for  two  weeks;  press; 
then  add  10  pounds  of  sugar,  dissolved  in  3%  gallons  of 
water.  Filter.  This  product  is  sometimes  diluted  with 
water  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  to  lessen  the 
cost.  But  why  use  either  of  these  preparations  when 
you  have  access  to  the  National  Formulary,  which  gives 
a  reliable  formula  for  "blackberry  cordialV" 


Remedy  for  Nervousness. 

(W.  T.)  See  this  journal.  Jan.  28,  1897,  page  110.  Here 
are  two  formulas  for  "Nerve  Tonic": 

(1(  Tincture   cinchona    compound 2  ounces 

Tincture  lavender  compound 2  ounces 

J^luid  extract  coca  leaves 2  ounces 

Fluid   extract   damiaua 2  ounces 

Port  wine  8  ounces 

(2)  Coca,  ground  K!  ounces 

Damiana,  ground  !(>  ounces 

Orange  peel,  ground 8  ounces 

Quassia,   ground    14  dram 

Potassium  bromide    4  ounces 

Alcohol ; ,32  ounces 

Glycerin   Ifi  ounces 

Water 64  ounces 

Sherry  or  port  wine,  enough  to  make.  .  1  gallon 
Macerate  and  percolate  the  crude  drugs  with  32  ounces 
of  alcohol  and  32  ounces  of  water  mixed — afterwards 
with  the  other  32  ounces  of  water;  in  this  dissolve 
the  potassium  bromide;  mix  with  the  glycerin  and  add  to 
the  percolate  and  enough  wine  to  make  up  to  1  gallon 
(Griffith). 


Bluing  Oun  Barrels. 

(W.  L.  B.)  (1)  For  bluing  by  staining:  Dissolve  4'/^ 
ounces  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  1^4  ounces  lead  ace- 
tate each  in  1  quart  of  water.  Mix  the  two  solutions 
and  bring  to  a  boil  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  stone  pot.  Clean 
the  gun  barrel  free  from  grease,  oil  or  varnish,  and,  after 
warming,  smear  it  with  the  hot  solution,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  a  stick.  When  the 
color  develops  wash  the  barrel  and  wipe  dr.v,  then  finish 
with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

(2^  The  bluing  may  be  effected  by  heating  in  a  muffle 
until  the  desired  blue  color  is  raised,  the  barrel  being 
first  made  clean  and  bright  with  emery  cloth,  leaving  no 
marks  of  grease  or  dirt  upon  the  metal  when  the  bluing 
takes  place,  and  then  allow  to  cool  in  the  air.  It  re- 
quires considerable  experience  to  obtain  an  even,  clear 
blue. 

(3)  Bluing  steel:  Scour  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution 
of  soda,  rinse  in  water,  warm,  and  brush  over  with  a 
solution  of  y^  ounce  chloride  of  iron  dissolved  in  5  ounces 
of  water,  and  let  dry;  then  apply  in  the  same  manner  a 
solution  of  one-fifth  ounce  pyrogallic  acid  in  1  ounce  of 
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watfi',  Jry,  and  brusb.  This  applicatiiiu  docs  not  wear 
woll  witliout  lacciiicring.  The  blue  oxide  is  sometimes 
imitated  by  usinj,' a  thin  alcoholic  shellac  varuish,  colored 
with  aniline  b!ue  or  Prussian  blue. 


Before   applying   this   or  any    other  application   we  sug- 
gest you  consider  well  the  above  remarks. 

For  some  other   formulas   see  a   recent  issue  of  this 
journal  (July  29)  page  144. 


Removing  India  Ink  from  the  Skia, 

(I.  L.  M.)  Various  nielhods  have  been  suggested  for 
the  removal  of  tattoo  marks  from  the  skin.  Dr.  Variot 
I)otirs  on  the  marked  spot  a  concentrated  solution  of  tan- 
nin, and  works  it  into  the  skin  by  a  series  of  pricks,  just 
as  in  tattooing  proper.  A  certain  quantity  of  tannin  is 
thus  introduced  beneath  the  skin.  He  then  rubs  the  part 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  allows  the  solution  of  the  salt 
to  remain  in  situ  until  the  prick  marks  show  out  as  black 
points.  The  caustic  is  then  wiped  ofif,  and  the  result  is 
the  formation  of  a  black  stain  of  tannate  of  silver.  In- 
tiammatiou  is  set  up.  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
scabs  form,  ou  the  disappearance  of  which  no  trace  is 
left  of  the  original  design,  the  only  souvenir  being  a  red- 
dish scar,  which  in  time  becomes  less  visible.  Various 
other  plans  had  lieen  tried  without  success,  scarification, 
tlie  introduction  of  opaque  powders  and  caustics  into  the 
skin,  etc.  The  tannin,  in  his  operation,  acts  as  a  mor- 
dant, and  in  no  case  did  he  have  to  deal  with  trouble- 
some suppuration,  although  if  the  area  be  hirge  it  is  well 
to  do  a  piece  at  a  time. 

Another  process,  recommended  by  foreign  authorities, 
is  this:  After  asepsis  of  region  the  tqttoo  is  remade  with 
ii  solution  of  30  parts  of  zinc  chloride  in  40  parts  of  ster- 
ilized water:  with  due  precautions  no  great  inflammatory 
reaction  takes  place.  After  a  few  days  a  crust  forms, 
which  falls  off  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day. 


Depilatories. 

(Pharmacist)  No  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down 
governing  the  use  of  depilatories.  Success  in  the  remov- 
al of  hair  from  any  portion  of  the  body  depends  largely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  blemish,  and  the  operation  in 
many  cases  is  far  from  safe.  The  principal  agents  em- 
ployed are  caustics,  electricity,  and  the  knife  in  a  minor 
surgical  operation.  Probably  the  best  results,  as  a 
whole,  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  electric  needle, 
and  there  are  in  all  our  large  cities  people  who  make  a 
specialty  of  this  form  of  treatment.  P^'or  large  blemishes, 
like  hairy  moles,  etc.,  the  advice  of  a  comix'tent  physi- 
cian should  be  sought,  for  frequently  dangerous  hemor- 
rhages ensue  from  attempts  to  remove  these  blemishes.  A 
very  efficient  caustic  paste  is  the  following,  which  eats 
or  dissolves  the  hair  itself,  but  does  not  destroy  the 
hair  glands,  and  must  be  applied  as  frequently  as  the 
growth  of  the  hair  renders  necessary: 

Powdered  quicklime,  sulphide  of  barium  and  starch, 
equal   parts. 

The  powder  is  first  moistened  with  a  little  water  and 
made  into  a  paste  and  then  applied.  It  acts  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  is  then  removed  by  scraping  with  a  pa- 
per knife  or  smaller  blunt  instrument.  The  skin  is  well 
washed  with  water  and  an  emollient  applied.  A  depil- 
atory long  used  in  the  Orient  consists  of  one  part  orpi- 
ment  and  six  parts  of  lime  slaked  to  a  powder.  The  in- 
gredients are  intimately  mixed  by  passing  them  through 
a  sieve.  For  use,  it  is  made  into  paste  with  water,  sim- 
ilarly to  that  given  above,  and  applied.  It  is  very  ener- 
getic, and  its  use  is  not  advised. 

Liquid  Depilatory. 

Here  is  a  formula  from  Monatschr.  fiir  Dermatologie 
and  recommended   by  Dr.  Butte: 

Alcohol 12.00  grams 

Iodine 0.7r>  grams 

Collodion    3.^.00  grams 

Oil  turpentine I..o0  grams 

Castor  oil  2.00  grams 

.^.pply  to  the  part  from  which  the  hair  is  to  be  removed 
oi  ee  or  twice  daily  for  three  or  four  successive  days,  in- 
cre:!si!:'_-   from   day  to  day   the   thickness  of  the  layer. 


Hair  Grower. 

(.\.  J.  T.)  Host  of  the  preparations  reconimemled  for 
this  purpose  contain  cantharides.  Sometimes  fluid  ex- 
tract of  jaborandi  is  added  to  stimulate  the  growth.  Of 
course,  if  the  hair  bulbs  are  destroyed  or  badly  diseased 
a  stimulating  wash  or  application  is  not  of  much  service. 

Here  are  some  formulas: 

(1)  Ammouium  carbonate 30  grains 

Distilled   water   10  drams 

Tincture  cantharides    2'^  drams 

Eau  de  coh)gne 10  drams 

Rum 7%    ounces 

Oil  of  lavender 2  drops 

Dissolve  the  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  water,  mix 
the  other  ingredients  together,  and  add. 

(2)  Quinine  sulphate   20  grains 

Tincture   cantharides   2  fi.  drams 

Fluid  e.vtract  jaborandi   2  U.  drams 

Alcohol 2  tl.  ounces 

Glycerin    2  fl.  ounces 

Bay  rum    0  fi.  ounces 

Rose  water,  enough  to  make 10  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  quinine  in  the  alcoholic  liquids,  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  filter. 
Hager  is  authority  for  this  one: 

(3)  Tincture   cantharides    1  gram 

Oleo-balsamic  mixture  (N.  F.) 50  grams 

Tannic  acid  5  grams 

Rose  water   50  grams 

Alcohol, 

Glycerin,  of  each   100  grams 

Make  a  solution  and  filter. 

Many  formulas  similar  in  character  have  been  pub- 
lished in  previous  volumes  of  the  Era.  Consult  the  in- 
dexes. 

Manufacture  of  Dry  Plates. 

(H.  G.  B.l  Dry  plates  for  photographers  are  now  man- 
ufactured in  such  large  quantities  that  it  is  rarely  bene- 
ficial so  far  as  cost  is  concerned  for  the  amateur  to  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  his  own.  However,  from  the  En- 
cyclopaedic Dictionary  of  Photography  we  abstract  the 
following  method  of  preparing  dry  plates  by  hand: 

It  is  first  necessary  to  prepare  an  emulsion  of  bromide 
of  silver  or  other  gelatine  emulsion  for  coating  the  glass 
plates.     Here  is  one  formula: 

(1)  Potassium  iodide   10  grains 

(2)  Potassium  bromide 272  grains 

(3)  Nelson's   No.   1   photographic  gela- 
tine       60  grains 

(4)  Silver  nitrate 350  grains 

(5)  Hard  gelatine 1  ounce 

Nos.  3  and  5  are  rapidly  washed  in  water  by  pouring 

some  on  and  draining  it  off  again  as  soon  as  possible 
without  allowing  it  to  soak  up  much  water,  but  merely 
to  get  rid  of  any  adherent  dust. 

In  two  small  test  tubes  place  Nos.  1  and  2.  and  add  3 
ounces  of  water  to  each.  To  No.  2  add  2  minims  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  sufficient  of  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  to  turn  it  a  deep  sherry  color. 
The  gelatine  No.  3  is  then  placed  in  two  ounces  of  water, 
and  when  it  is  properly  swollen  it  should  be  dissolved 
No.  4  is  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  heated  to 
about  120°  F,  The  different  solutions  are  now  removed 
to  the  dark  room.  The  gelatine  No.  3  is  placed  in  a  jar 
standing  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  No.  4  added  to  it. 
The  whole  is  then  shaken  up  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
Three  quarters  of  the  bromide  solution  No.  2  is  then 
added  very  slowly,  violently  stirring  the  whole  time. 
No.  1  is  then  added  to  the  remaining  portion  of  No.  2, 
and  the  mixture  added  to  the  emulsion  now  formed.  The 
addition  of  the  bromide  to  the  silvered  gelatine  is  not  to 
be  done  carelessly,  and  the  mixing  process  must  be  thor- 
oughly done.  A  small  drop  of  the  emulsion  should  next 
he  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  should  appear  of  a 
ruby  color,  when  examined  by  gaslight  looking  llirough 
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it.  The  piiii  c'ontniiiiiiK  tlio  j.ir  with  the  emulsion  is  now 
oiirofiilly  lu'iited,  ninl  the  miulsiou  boilcii  foi-  nboiit  three- 
foiirllis  of  nn  hour,  llie  jar  lieiug  fie<iU('iitl.v  shalien. 
When  boiled  the  requiieil  len>;lh  of  time,  the  pan  is  re- 
niovecl.  The  hard  j;ehitine  No.  5  is  now  phieed  in  4 
ounees  of  water,  allowed  to  swell,  and  dissolved  at  a 
teniperaiure  of  about  11)0°  on  a  water  bntli.  The  emul- 
sion 1111(1  ;.'elatiiie  solution  are  then  eooleil  to  about  70" 
F.  and  mixed  b.v  thorough  shaking.  When  the  froth  pro- 
dueed  has  subsided  tho  emulsion  is  poured  out  into  a  flat 
porcelain  dish  and  set  aside  in  a  dark  plaee  to  set,  whicn 
should  require  about  one  hour  in  winter  and  two  or  three 
in  suiiimer.  The  emulsion  is  now  carefull.v  scraped  from 
the  dish  and  siiiuvzed  through  a  nettinj?  into  water, 
which  breaks  it  up  into  lillli'  strips  and  allows  the 
water  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts  from  the  emulsion. 
It  is  then  thoroughly  washed,  drained,  melted,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  jar.  when  it  is  again  melted  on  the  water 
bath,  a  half  grain  of  chrome  alum  and  si.\  drams  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  added,  and  it  is  ready  for  tiltering,  an  opera- 
tion which  is  usuiilly  c<uiducted  with  chamois  as  the  fil- 
tering medium.     It  is  now  ready  for  coating  the  plate. 

The  plates  arc  first  cleaned  by  immersion  in  nitric  acid 
and  then  rublx-d  with  caustic  soda  and  a  little  alcohol, 
after  which  they  are  set  up  on  blotting  paper  to  dry. 
One  b.v  one  the.v  are  then  placed  on  a  suitalile  holder 
and  the  emulsion  applied,  care  being  taken  that  no  air 
bulibles  are  fonued.  A  plate  S^A  b.v  (>%  inches  requires 
about  3  drams  of  emulsion.  After  coating  the  plates  are 
placed  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  coating  allowed  to  set, 
when  they  are  transferred  to  the  drying  l)ox  or  cupboard. 
For  commercial  )>urposes  the  process  of  preparing  dry 
plates  by  hand  would  be  too  expensive  and  tedious.  Ma- 
chinery has,  therefore,  been  devised  by  which  the  man- 
ufacturer is  enabled  to  coat  these  plates  at  the  rate  of 
several  thousands  per  day. 


Liquor  Ferro-Maagaal  Pepioaatl. 

(J.  H.  P.)  The  following  is  Dieterich's  formula: 

(1)  Citric  acid   10       parts 

Dissolve  in 

Distilled  water   50       parts 

and  neutralize  with 

Solution  of  ammonia, 

(Liquoris  ammonii  caustici,  P.  G.) 
q.  s.,  or  about 20       parts 

On  the  other  hand,  take 

Iron  peptonate 24       parts 

and  bring  it  into  solution  by  careful  boiling  with 

Distilled  water 150       parts 

Add  to  the  hot  liquid   the  ammonium  citrate  solution, 
then  a  solution  of 

Manganese   chloride    3.7       parts 

(crys.  and  purified)  (MnCI,  +  411-0) 

Distilled  water 10       parts 

Then  add  the  following  mixture: 

Distilled  water   .500       parts 

Cognac 100       parts 

Aromatic  tincture,  P.  G 1.5     parts 

Tincture  Ceylon  cinnamon   0.75  parts 

Tincture  vanilla 0.75  parts 

Acetic  ether  2       drops 

Finally,  bring  the  whole  up  to  1.000  parts  by  weight 
with  distilled   water. 

It  is  important  that  in  making  this  [ireparatiou  the 
foregoing  proportions  1k'  strictly  adhered  to.  If,  for 
instance,  the  iron  peptonate  be  dissolved  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  there  is  produced,  upon  the  addition 
of  either  the  ammonium  citrate,  or  the  manganese  chlo- 
ride solution,  a  precipitate  which  is  only  redissolved  by 
further  heating.  The  liquor  so  obtained  is  described 
as  being  of  a  dark  red  color,  somewhat  turbid  looking 
in  reflected  light,  but  clear  in  transmitted  light.  It  con- 
taius  O.ti  per  cent,  of  iron  and  0.1  per  cent,  nf  manga- 
nese. 
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Here  is  another  one  recomnniidcd  by  the  Berlin  Aiwjtli 
eca lies'  .Soeh'tj": 
(2l   Iron   peptonate  (25  iM>r  cent.  iron).  .   24.0  grani^ 

].ii|iior    manganese    glucosate  (2  per 
(■••III.   iiianganese) " 

Solution  soda,  sp.  gr.  1.170.  . .  . 

.^yru|> 

Alcohol.  !to  |)er  cent 

Tinclurc  orange 

Aromatic  tincture 

Tincture   vanilla    

Acetic  ether    

Distilled  water,  iiioiigh. 
Dissolve  the  iron  peptonate  in  200  grains  hot  water; 
allow  to  cool,  tlien  add  first  the  syrup,  soda  solution,  and 
then  00  grams  distilled  water,  whereby  the  precipitate, 
previously  forinod.  is  redissolved.  To  the  manganese 
glucosMt(^  add  a  few  drops  of  soluti(ni  soda,  to  render 
faintly  but  distinctly  .-ilkaline.  and  add  this  to  the  pre- 
ceding sidution.  Finally  add  320  grams  of  di.stilled 
water,  then  the  alcolnd.  and  lastly  the  flavors.  This 
prei)aration  contains  0.(!  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  and 
0.1  per  cent,  manganese.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline. 
See  also  this  journal,  Oct.  17,  1895,  page  496. 


COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE.— The  dieference  between 
these  two  commodities  has  been  the  subject  of  an  opinion 
rendered  by  one  of  the  general  appraisers  of  the  cus- 
toms service.  Here  is  what  he  says:  Prepared  cocoa 
consists  simply  of  the  ground  nibs  of  tho  kernel  of  the 
Tlu-oliroma  cacao,  in'  the  form  of  powder,  paste  or  cake, 
uhile  chocolate  is  produced  from  the  same  substance  and 
by  similar  processes,  but  with  the  further  addition  of  su- 
gar and  flavoring  matters. 


LACTOPHEXIX  AS  ANALGESIC  AND  ANTIPY- 
RETIC—In  the  Alabama  Med.  &  Surg.  Age,  Dr.  C.  M. 
Watson  reports  two  cases  where  lactophenin  was  used 
with  good  result.  One  was  a  very  severe  case  of  dysen-- 
ter.v.  in  which  8  grains  of  lactophenin  effectually  coun- 
teracted the  fever,  restlessness,  thirst,  insomnia  and 
pain.  In  the  other,  a  temperature  of  104°  was  reduced 
to  normal  by  a  four-grain  dose.  Practical  trial  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  lactophenin  has  very  decided  advan- 
tages as  an  analgesic,  antipyretic  and  sedative. 

STERILIZING  WATER  BY  BROMINE.— Schum- 
burg  (Deutsch.  Med.  Woch.,  Sc.  Am.)  describes  a  new 
method  of  sterilizing  water  by  the  use  (_>f  bromine,  one 
grain  being  suflicient  to  destroy  all  the  bacteria  in  one 
quart  of  water,  the  bromine  afterward  being  neutralized 
by  ammonia,  so  that  a  clear  and  tasteless  water  is  ob- 
tained. For  this  purpose  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of 
bromo-bromiodide  (bromiodide,  one  part;  bromine,  one 
part:  water,  five  parts),  is  used.  Thirty  minims  of  this 
solution  are  suflicient  to  sterilize  in  five  minutes  one 
quart  of  river  water.  If  the  water  is  very  hard  or  very 
foul,  the  lime  salts  and  the  ammonia  contained  in  it 
neutralize  a  part  of  the  bromine,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
necessar.v  to  add  the  bromine  solution  until  a  faint  .vel- 
low  color  is  obtained  and  jjersists  for  at  least  half  a  min- 
ute. An  equal  quantity  of  a  nine  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonia  suffices  to  neutralize  the  free  bromine.  It  is 
desirable  that  these  amounts  should  exactly  correspond, 
although  a  faint  taste  either  of  bromine  or  of  ammonia 
is  not  objectionable.  When  the  bromine  is  exactly  neu- 
tralized, the  water  is  clear  and  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  original  water,  while  the  amount  of 
l)romine  salt  which  it  contains  is  so  small  that  it  has  no 
effect  upon  the  system.  This  method  bids  likely  to  be  of 
especial  use  iu  times  of  epidemics,  in  war.  etc. 


ALL   JOIN    HANDS 

fur  the  flual  effort  iu  the  Era 
arlvertisiug  contest.  With  this 
issue  the  competition  expires 
and  the  advertiser  who  re- 
ceives the  most  replies  up  to 
Sept.  15  to  his  advertisements 
wbicli  have  appeared  during 
.Inly  and  August,  receives  a 
prize, 
(See   page   19.) 
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LECTURE    NO.     I. 

The  Relation  of  Pharmacy  to  the  Science  of  Medicine. 

Classification  of   Pfiarmaceutical   Brandies,  Dispensatories. 


Phm.D., 


The  Relation  of  Science  and  Art.— A  Science  consists 
o£  the  ex.tct  and  systematic  statement  of  the  knowl- 
edge concerning  some  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  as  ob- 
tained by  observation  and  verified  by  experiment.  An 
Art  is  the  practical  application  of  knowledge  to  the  at- 
tainment of  some  desired  end. 

The  difference  l)etween  a  science  and  an  art 'is  the  dif- 
ference between  something  to  be  known  and  something  to 
be  done;  pure  science  finds  its  expression  in  the  exact 
statement  of  facts  and  principles,  while  an  art  is  mani- 
fested by  the  accomplishment  of  practical  results.  It  is 
through  the  advancement  of  science  that  the  arts  are 
perfected,  and  it  is  the  attainment  of  practical  ends  that 
must  ever  remain  as  the  chief  incentive  to  scientific  re- 
search. It  is  owing  to  this  intimate  connection  of  their 
parts  that  when  a  particular  branch  of  science  is  spoken 
of  its  practical  application  in  the  arts  is  understood  to  be 
included,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  will  be 
used  here. 

The  Medical  Science. — In  its  broadest  sense.  Medicine 
is  the  science  and  art  of  preventing  or  curing  disease  or 
injury  in  the  animal  organism.  Considered  in  this  sense, 
it  includes  every  branch  of  knowledge  which  relates 
either  to  the  preparation  of  remedies,  their  application 
to  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease,  to  the  correction  of 
deformity,  or  to  the  repair  of  injury. 

Owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  and 
the  consequent  inability  of  any  one  person  to  acquire  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  entire  subject,  it  is  customary 
to  consider  it  under  several  special  heads  or  subdivisions, 
known  collectively  as  the  medical  sciences. 

Of  the  various  recognized  subdivisions  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  purpose  to  consider  only  the  follow- 
ing: 


Pathology,  or  the  science  of  morbid  physiological  condi- 
tions, or  of  the  cause,  nature  and  phenomena  of  disease. 

Therapeutics,  or  the  branch  of  medical  science  which 
considers  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease. 

Materia  Medica,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  materials  used  in  medicine. 

Surgery,  or  the  science  and  art  of  treatment  through 
mechanical  means,  or  by  manual  operations. 

The  practical  application  of  the  preceding  sciences,  and 
of  some  closely  allied  branches,  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease or  injury  in  the  human  subject  is  popularly  compre- 
hended under  the  title  of  the  "Practice  of  Medicine,"  or 
when  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  animal  subject,  as 
"Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery."  The  special  subdi- 
vision which  confines  itself  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
or  deformity  of  the  teeth  is  known  as  Dental  Surgery 
and  Medicine,  or  more  commonly  as  "Dentistry." 
PHARMACY. 

All  of  the  preceding  may  be  classed  together  as  the 
Applicative  branches  of  medicine,  since  they  are  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  immediate  application  of  means 
to  the  cure  of  disease.  Since  the  applicative  branches 
are  incapable  of  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency without  the  aid  of  proper  materials  and  appli- 
ances, and  since  they  are  capable  to  only  a  limited  ex- 
tent of  supplying  themselves  with  these  materials,  there 
is  rendered  necessary  the  existence  of  a  separate  branch 
for  that  purpose.  This  separate  branch  is  known  as 
Pharmacy,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Preparative  Medicine,  and  in  its  broadest  sense  will 
include  a  consideration  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  prep- 
aration and  supply  of  the  materials  employed  by  the 
physician  and  surgeon,  the  dentist  or  the  veterinarian. 
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In  theory,  tht  iipplicntive  brauchos  are  concornod  with 
the  (linpnosis  of  disease,  and  the  application  of  the  proper 
treatment  therefor:  the  preparative  branch  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  uor  with  tlie  appli- 
cation of  remedies,  but  is  concerned  solel.v  with  the  prepa- 
ration and  suppl.v  of  the  materials  used  by  the  applica- 
tive branches. 

rnfoniniately.  while  it  is  thus  possible  to  make  a  per- 
fect separation  of  the  medical  sciences  in  theory,  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  found  possible  to  entirely  separate  them 
in  practice.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  education 
in  both  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  more  especially  to 
the  lack  of  well-informed  pul>lic  ojiinion,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  several  branches  upon  each  other  have  been 
greater  than  is  justifieil  by  either  pnlilic  or  by  profession- 
al interest. 

Properly  understood,  the  practice  of  medicine  aud  phar- 
macy ss  branches  of  medicine  are  the  necessary  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  They  have  many  interests  in  com- 
mon, and  whatever  adrances  or  retards  the  prosperity  of 
one,  eventually  operates  equally  to  tlie  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  the  other. 

The  Subdivisions  of  Pharmacy.— Like  nearly  all  sci- 
ences which  have  a  practical  application,  pharmacy  is  a 
composite  subject,  and  more  or  less  debtor  to  nearly  all 
other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Physics.  Chemis- 
try and  Botany,  however,  are  the  sciences  which  have 
contributed  the  most  of  its  subject  matter. 

To  the  tirst  it  is  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
sical laws  which  govern  its  operations,  to  Chemistry  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  substances  with 
which  it  deals  and  of  the  changes  of  composition  which 
take  place  in  them,  and  to  Botany  for  many  of  its  most 
important  materials.  But  it  is  not  sufBcient  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics 
and  botany  in  order  to  be  a  pharmacist.  Each  of  these 
subjects  must  be  studied  with  respect  to  their  special  ap- 
plications to  pharmaceutical  purposes.  For  this  reason  it 
is  usual  to  pursue  the  study  of  pharmacy  under  several 
distinct  heads  or  subdivisions,  each  of  which  deals  with 
a  particular  class  of  facts  of  i)harmaceutical  importance. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  subdivisions  are  as 
follows: 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  under  which  head 
it  is  usual  to  consider  the  special  application  of  physical 
laws  and  processes  to  pharmaceutical  operations. 

Materia  Medica,  which  treats  of  the  uature  and  prop- 
erties of  the  substances  used  in  medicine,  with  its  spe- 
cial subdivision,  Pharmacognos.v,  or  Pharmacognosis. 
which  particularly  concerns  itself  with  the  characters 
and    identification    of   crude   drugs. 

Microscopy,  or  the  science  of  the  use  and  application 
of  the  microscope. 

Toxicology,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  poisons  and 
of  the  methods  employed  in  their  analysis  and  detection. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  other  subjects 
of  study  necessary  to  the  acquirement  of  an  education 
in  pharmacy,  and  which  will  receive  mention  later  on. 

Pharmaccpoeias. — A  Pharmacopoeia  is  work  issued  by 
some  recognized  pharmaceutical  or  medical  authority, 
defining  the  characters,  and  prescribing  the  purity, 
strength,  and  methods  of  preparing  the  principal  medi- 
cines. 

The  purpose  of  a  pharmacopoeia  is  to  insure  uniformity 
in  the  character  and  activity  of  medicines  wherever  they 
may  be  ordered  or  produced.  The  principal  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  each  its  own  pharmacopceia. 
which  is  the  standard  of  pharmaceutical  practice  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  their  respective  governments. 

The  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States  differs  from 
most  others  in  that  it  is  not  issued  by  the  government, 
but  by  a  committee  of  physicians  and  pharmacists,  se- 
lected from  a  body  of  delegates  representing  the  various 
Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and  the  Medical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  the  United  States.     It 


represents  very  fairly  the  general  consensus  of  medical 
opinion  of  the  United  States,  but  has  no  legal  sanction 
or  authority,  except  in  so  far  as  its  nu'rits  have  led  to 
its  adoption  as  a  standard  by  several  .State  (Jovcrnment.s, 
and  by  the  various  departments  of  the  Federal  (iovcrn- 
ment. 

The  convention  of  delegates  which  selects  the  Commit- 
tee of  Revision  nu'ets  at  Washington,  D,  C,  every  ten 
years.  The  Pharmacopceia  of  1890,  which  is  the  seventh 
decennial  revision,  was  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  1S93, 
.ind  went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  ,January,  1894. 

Foreign  ^  harmacopteias.  — The  foreign  pharmacopoeias 
which  are  of  most  importance  to  .\merican  pharmacists 
are  as  follows: 

The   British    Pharmacopceia,   last   issue   188.5. 

"      German  "  "  "      1890. 

"      French  "  "  "      1884. 

•'      Mexican  "  "  "       1884, 

"      Swedish  "  "  "       1879. 

■•       Norwegian  "  "  "       189:'.. 

internationai  Pharmacopoeia. — It  is  believed  that  the 
lienefits  realized  b.v  the  existence  of  the  several  national 
pharmacopn'ias  would  be  increased  to  a  large  degree  by 
a  Pharmacopoeia  which  should  serve  as  a  common  stand- 
ard for  all  civilized  countries.  Up  to  the  present,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  sutBcient 
either  of  financial  or  of  moral  support  for  such  a  project 
to  make  it  feasible.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Internatioiuil 
Congress  of  Pharmacists  at  Chicago  in  189.3  the  subject 
was  carefully  considered,  and  a  committee  composed  of 
eminent  pharmacists  was  appointed  to  take  steps  looking 
toward  its  realization,  the  sum  of  .?1,000  having  been 
generously  donated  for  that  purpose  by  the  .Vmeriean 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  Indi- 
cation of  the  early  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

Official  and  Unofficial.— Substances  and  processes  which 
find  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopceia  are  known  as 
Official,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  Unoffi- 
cial, or  are  not  so  recognized.  Whether  a  substance 
shall  lie  included  in  the  pharmacopreial  list  or  not  rests 
wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Convention  and  Com- 
mittee of  Revision, 

It  must  not  be  presumed  that  a  substance  is  of  no  im- 
portance because  it  is  not  included  in  the  ofiicial  list, 
since  many  articles  of  undoubted  importance  in  pharma- 
cy and  medicine  are,  for  various  reasons,  not  so  included.' 
The  term  "official"  is  thus  seen  to  be  synonymous  with 
"pharmacopreial,"  but  is  more  frequently  used  as  a 
shorter  and  more  convenient  word. 

The  nearly  allied  word  nfiiciiial  is  often  misunderstood' 
to  be  synonymous  with  official.  The  former  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  officimi  meaning  a  shop.  Properly, 
officinal  substances  are  those  to  be  found  in  the  shops 
of  jiliarmacists.   whether  they  are  official  or  not. 

Commentaries  on  the  Pharmacopoeia. — The  prime  object 
of  a  pharmacopceia  being  to  provide  a  standard  for 
materials,  processes,  and  products,  it  is  properly  restrict- 
ed to  these  purposes.  The  pharmacist  must,  however,  be 
familiar  with  not  only  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements 
of  each  drug  and  preparation,  but  with  its  physiological 
properties  as  well,  with  the  doses  in  which  it  may  be 
safely  given,  with  its  natural  history,  and  w'ith  many 
other  facts  about  which  the  Pharmacopoeia  cannot  legiti-- 
mately  concern  itself.  The  Pharmacopoeia  is  necessarily  ■ 
restricted  to  drugs  and  processes  which  have  a  recog- 
nized place  in  medicine  and  pharmac.v,  but  many  of  the 
articles  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  pharmacist  are  not 
so  recognized,  and  with  the  properties  of  these  he  must 
be  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  those  which  are  official. 
So,  also,  he  should  be  familiar  n-ith  the  corresponding 
substances  and  preparations  of  other  pharmacopoeias  be- 
sides his  own.  These  necessities  have  given  rise  to 
commentaries  on  the  Pharmacopceia,  which  are  general- 
l.v  known  as  "Dispensatories,"  "Companions  to  the  Phar- 
macopceia," etc.     The  principal  American  works  of  this 
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kind  are  the  United  States  t)isi»ensatory>  the  National 
Dispensatory,  the  Americnii  Pisijeusatory,  and  the  Com- 
pajiioii  to  the  Pharmaeopteia.  These  pviblications  are,  of 
course,  due  to  private  enterprise,  and  depend  for  their 
sale  upon  the  confidence  of  the  purchaser  in  the  learn- 
ing and  ability  of  the  authors  of  the  respective  works. 
One  or  more  of  them  should  be  found  in  the  working  li- 
brary of  every  pliarmacist. 

T*ie  Subject  Matter  ol  Pharmacy.— A  cireful  study  of 
the  Pharmacopti'ia  will  show  that  it  concerns  itself  main- 
ly with  tlu-ee  ditfereut  classes  of  facts:  (1)  Facts  relating 
to  certain  Materials  which  arc  supplied  to  pharmacy  by 
nature  or  by  commerce.  (2)  Facts  relating  to  certain 
Manipulations  or  processes  which  are  applied  to  these 
natural  or  commercial  products  to  fit  them  for  use  in 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  (3)  Facts  relating  to  certain 
products  which  result  from  the  application  of  the  phar- 
maceutical processes  to  the  pharmaceutical  materials. 
Therefore,  taking  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  the  basis  of 
study,  it  wall  be  seen  that  the  subject-matter  of  phar- 


macy naturally  divides  itself  into  three  principal  divis- 
ions as  follows: 

(1)  Pharmaceutical  Materials. 

(2)  "  Processes. 

(3)  "  Products. 

By  adhering  to  the  foregoing  classification  of  its  sub- 
ject-matter, it  is  possible  to  develop  the  Theory  and 
Art  of  Pharmacy  in  as  systematic  and  logical  a  man- 
ner as  is  possible  in  any  science  which  must  meet  the 
practical  rcciuirements  of  every-day  life. 

Naturally  it  would  seem  more  logical  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  subject-matter  of  pharmacy  in  the  order 
in  which  it  has  been  classified.  Practically,  however, 
and  in  deference  to  an  almost  universal  custom,  it  will 
be  found  more  convenient  to  consider  first  the  Processes, 
afterwards  the  Materials,  and  finally  the  I'roducts  of 
Pharmacy.  But  before  entering  upon  the  consideration 
of  either  of  these  subdivisions,  it  will  be  more  profit- 
able to  take  up  the  study  of  the  three  fundamental  sci- 
ences upon  which  pharmacy  is  based,  as  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Botany. 


Lectures   on   Physics   and   Chemistry. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  students  who  present  themselves  for  matriculation 
at  c/)lleges  of  pharmacy  are  commonly  ver.v  poorly  trained 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  physics.  Even  those  who 
come  with  certificates  from  high  school  are  frequently 
found  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  common  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  matter  and  energy. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  training  is  both  to  hamper 
the  instructor  in  his  presentation  of  pharmaceutical  proc- 
esses depending  on  physical  laws  and  to  handicap  the 
student  in  his  comprehension  of  them.  Either  the  lec- 
turer must  frequently  turn  aside  from  the  subject  in  hand 
to  supply  information  that  should  have  been  acquired 
before  entering  upon  the  college  course,  or  else  deliver 
his  lectures  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  to  at 
least  a  portion  of  his  audience  the  significance  of  much 
that  he  says  is  not  apparent. 

It  is  this  fact  which  has  suggested  the  following  brief 
course  of  lectures  upon  elementary  physics,  as  a  pre- 
liminar.v  to  the  more  technical  studies  which  are  to  be 
considered  later.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to  present 
anything  like  a  full  statement  of  the  science  in  its  mod- 
ern form.  The  discussion  will  be  confined  closely  to 
such  matters  as  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon 
pharmaceutical  questions.  Many  important  divisions  of 
the  general  science  will  either  be  passed  entirely  over,  or 
be  given  but  scant  treatment. 

In  both  Physics  and  Chemistry  the  aim  has  been  to 
give  such  a  statement  of  fundamental  principles  as  would 
be  intelligible  to  the  class  of  students  for  whom  these 
lectures  are  primarily  intended.     This  fact  may  account 


for  the  omission  of  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  later 
developments  of  experimental  science,  as  well  as  for 
the  comparatively  large  share  of  attention  devoted  to  the 
so-called  properties  of  matter  and  to  similar  subjects. 
For  a  like  reason  some  liberties  of  statement  have  oc- 
casionally been  indulged  in,  the  writer  preferring  to  be 
understood  by  the  student  than  to  be  technically  cor- 
rect, believing  it  to  be  more  advisable  to  omit  an  occa- 
sional qualifying  statement  than  to  attempt  a  complete 
exposition  of  obscure  points  at  such  an  early  stage  of 
the  student's  course. 

In  the  selection  of  experiments  for  the  "Practical  Stud- 
ies," it  has  tjeen  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  who  pursue  this  work  will  be  limited  in  the 
range  of  materials  and  apparatus  at  hand,  and  in  the 
opportunities  for  personal  instruction.  Accordingly  the 
experiments  assigned  are  such  as  may  be  performed  with 
a  minimum  of  resources,  on  the  principle  that  simple 
experiments  actually  performed  will  have  greater  edu- 
cational value  than  more  elaborate  ones  which  from  force 
of  circumstances  must  be  neglected. 

The  relatively  large  amount  of  space  which  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Chemical  Notation  and  Equation  Writ- 
ing is  due  to  the  importance  of  that  subject  in  the  subse- 
quent studies  in  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Arithme- 
tic. Under  different  circumstances  some  question  might 
arise  as  to  the  wisdom  of  beginning  a  course  in  chem- 
istry by  a  discussion  of  nomenclature  and  equations, 
but  it  is  believed  that  this  method  is  adapted  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  lectures  must  be  given. 


LECTURE  NO.  2. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 


Originally  the  terra  Physics,  or  "Natural  Philosophy," 
was  understood  in  nearly  the  same  .sense  as  the  modern 
term  "Natural  Science,"  and  referred  to  the  study  of 
nature  in  all  its  departments.  With  the  increase  in  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  different  classes  of  natural  objects 
and  of  natural  phenomena  it  became  necessary  to  make 
a  subdivision  of  so  vast  a  subject,  and  so  the  different  de- 
partments of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Geol- 
ogy have  been  split  off  one  by  one  and  have  themselves 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  separate  sciences.  What  was 
left  from  this  subdivision  of  the  old  natural  philosophy, 
as  developed  by  modern  research,  constitutes  the  present 
science  of  Ph.vsics,  and  is  best  defined  in  terms  of  its 
subject  matter  as  the  "science  of  matter  and  energy." 

Relatinn  to  the  Other  Sciences. — Though  studied  as 
separate  branches  of  science,  the  several  subjects  named 


above  are  by  no  means  independent  of  physics.  In  con- 
junction with  chemistry,  physics  forms  the  basis  upon 
which  every  other  branch  of  natural  science  rests;  while 
between  physics  and  chemistry  the  connection  is  so  close 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  where  the  prov- 
ince of  one  ends  or  that  of  the  other  begins.  Perhaps 
the  best  distinction  is  that,  while  chemistry  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  change  in  properties  caused  by  chem- 
ical action,  physics  is  concerned  only  with  the  transfer- 
ences and  transformations  of  energy,  without  regard  to 
any  changes  in  properties  which  may  be  produced.  While 
every  chemical  action  involves  a  physical  change,  man.v 
physical  changes  are  entirely  independent  of  chemical 
phenomena. 

Pharmaceutical     Physics. — By    the    term     Pharmaceutical 
Physics  is  not  meant  a  new  kind  of  physics,  but  a  study 
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of  physics  in  its  relation  to  tlie  theory  and  art  of  phar- 
macy. Such  physical  laws  and  phenomeua  as  are  of  es- 
pecial importance  in  pharmacy  will  be  emphasized,  and 
their  pharmaceutical  applications  pointed  out;  such  de- 
partments of  general  physics  as  have  but  little  or  no 
connection  with  pharmacy  will  either  be  touched  upon 
lightly  or  passed  over  without  mention. 

Matter.— If  we  trace  up  any  of  the  phenomena  which 
come  into  consciousness  through  the  bodily  senses  we 
shall  find  them  always  closely  associated  with  something 
which  is  called  Matter.  For  this  reason  matter  has  been 
defined  as  "anything  that  is  perceived  by  the  senses." 
but  this  definition  is  open  to  the  objection  that  such 
things  as  light,  heat  and  electricity,  though  perceived 
through  the  senses,  are  certainly  not  kinds  of  matter. 
For  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  bettor  to  define  matter  in 
terms  of  its  properties. 

Among  the  various  properties  displayed  by  matter  those 
of  gravitation  and  dimension  are  especially  prominent. 
Xo  portion  of  matter  has  ever  been  discovered  that  is 
not  the  subject  of  gravitative  attraction,  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive of  matter  which  would  not  occupy  space.  We 
may  therefore  assume  that  gravitation  and  extension  are 
universal  and  essential  properties,  and  define  matter  as 
f.?iaf  wliirli  occiipirs  xpfH-r  and  ixhUiits  <ii(irtUitivc  nt' 
trartion. 

Mass,  Substance.  Body— As  these  three  terms  will 
be  frequently  employed  in  the  subsequent  lectures,  it 
is  important  that  the  student  should  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  their  meaning.  Mass  refers  to  the  iiuaii- 
tity  of  mutter  which  a  body  contains,  without  regard  to 
its  size  or  form.  The  term  Substance  is  used  to  designate 
some  particular  h/)i(?  of  matter  possessed  of  definite  qual- 
ities, as  iron,  clay,  wood,  stone,  etc.  A  Body  is  a 
definite  portion  of  viatter,  as  a  coin,  a  lump  of  coal,  or 
a  piece  of  chalk. 

Motion. — The  above  consideration  of  matter  is  without 
regard  to  its  position  in  space,  or  its  condition  as  to  rest 
or  motion.  A  body  is  at  rest  when  it  does  not  change  its 
position.  It  is  in  motion  when  it  changes  its  position. 
Since  there  is  no  portion  of  matter  in  the  universe  which 
is  either  absolutely  at  rest  or  in  motion  with  regard  to 
all  other  portions  of  matter,  these  terms,  rest  and  mo- 
tion, are  relative  and  become  intelligible  only  when  un- 
derstood to  refer  to  some  specific  point  in  space.  A  pas- 
senger on  a  boat  is  at  rest  as  compared  with  the  boat, 
and  in  motion  with  relation  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

Force,  Energy,  Work.— A  portion  of  matter  which  is 
in  motion  will  exert  a  pull  upon  anything  to  which  it  is 
attached,  or  a  push  upon  any  object  placed  in  its  path. 
This  pull  or  push  is  denominated  Force,  and  may  also 
exist  between  bodies  at  rest,  as  the  force  of  gravitation, 
the  attraction  of  a  magnet,  and  the  like. 

If  the  body  pushed  or  pulled  upon  is  set  in  motion 
thereby.  Work  is  done  upon  it,  and  the  pulling  or  push- 
ing body  will  lose  some  of  its  own  motion.  This  capac- 
ity which  one  body  has  to  do  work  upon  another  is  called 
Energy. 

The  essence  of  work  is  the  transfer  of  energy,  or  the 
production  of  motion  against  resistance.  Neither  the 
exertion  of  force  without  the  production  of  motion,  nor 
motion  without  resistance  is  work.  If  a  man  should  pull 
upon  a  boat  fast  at  anchor  without  moving  it.  this  would 
be  the  exertion  of  force,  but  not  the  doing  of  work  upon 
the  boat.  If,  however,  the  pull  should  produce  motion, 
this  would  be  a  transfer  of  energy  from  the  man  to  the 
boat  and  the  production  of  work. 

To  recapitulate:  Force  is  a  tendency  to  produce  or 
modify  motion,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  push  or  a 
pull.  Force  is  not  energy,  but  it  is  the  sign  or  mani- 
festation of  energy. 

Work  is  the  production  of  motion  against  resistance, 
or  the  transfer  of  energy  from  one  body  to  another. 
What  the  body  worked  upon  gains,  the  working  body 
loses. 


Energy  is  the  capacity  to  perform  work,  or  to  set  bodies 
in  uK'iiiin  against  resistance. 

Measurement  ot  Force.  Energy  and  Work.— A  Force  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  motion  it  produces,  or  "Mo- 
mentum." Momentum  is  the  quantity  of  motion  which  a 
body  po.ssesses,  and  is  found  by  multiplying  the  mass  of 
a  moving  body  by  its  velocity.  If  the  mass  (M)  be  10 
pounds,  and  the  velocity  (V)  be  5  feet  per  second,  the 
momentum  will  be  10x5  =  50.  There  is  no  recognized 
name  for  the  unit  of  momentum. 

Work  and  energy  are  measured  by  multiplying  the  re- 
sistance overcome  into  the  space  through  which  it  ia 
overcome.  For  practical  purposes  the  unit  may  be  either 
the  Foot-Pound  or  the  Kilogrammeter. 

The  foot-pound  is  the  work  done  in  moving  a  body 
through  a  space  of  one  foot  against  a  resistance  of  one 
pound.  The  kilogrammeter  is  the  work  done  in  moving 
a  body  through  the  space  of  one  meter  against  a  resist- 
ance of  one  kilogram.  If  a  body  weighing  10  pounds  be 
lifted  10  feet  from  the  earth,  then  the  work  done  is 
10  X  10  =  100  foot-pounds. 

If  in  this  example  kilograms  and  meters  are  substi- 
tuted for  pounds  and  feet,  the  product  will  be  100  kilo- 
grammeters  instead  of  foot-pounds. 

Absolute  Units. — In  purely  scientific  investigations  an- 
other set  of  units  known  as  Absolute  Units  are  used  in 
the  measurement  of  force,  energy  and  work.  They  are 
also  known  as  Centimeter-Gram-Second,  or  C.  G.  S. 
units,  because  derived  from  the  centimeter,  gram  and 
second. 

The  absolute  unit  of  force  is  the  Dyne.  It  is  that 
amount  of  force  which  acting  for  one  second  will  impart 
to  a  mass  of  one  gram,  a  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per 
second. 

The  absolute  unit  for  work  and  energy  is  the  Brg.  "An 
erg  is  the  work  done,  or  the  energy  imparted,  by  a  force 
of  one  dyne  working  through  a  distance  of  one  centi- 
meter." 

Kinetic  and  Potentiil  Energy. — As  has  already  been  stated, 
a  body  in  motion  possesses  energy  and  is  capable 
of  doing  work.  The  energy  which  it  has  in  consequence 
of  its  motion,  as  a  moving  car,  is  denominated  Kinetic 
energy,  from  klneo,  to  move.  Under  certain  conditions 
bodies  at  rest  may  also  be  capable  of  doing  work.  For 
example,  if  a  car  be  pushed  up  a  steep  grade,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  work  when  the  brakes  are  loosed.  So  a 
clock  weight,  or  a  spring  under  tension,  if  released,  may 
each  perform  work.  These  are  examples  of  energy  due 
to  position,  or  stored  up  energy.  Such  energy  is  known 
as  Potential  energy,  and  exists  by  virtue  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  having  been  previously  bestowed  upon 
the  body  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  position.  The 
energy  of  gunpowder,  dynamite,  etc.,  are  examples  of 
potential  energy. 

Conservation  of  Energy. — Perhaps  the  most  inaportant  and 
far  reaching  generalization  in  physical  science  since 
the  enunciation  of  the  law  of  gravitation  by  Newton  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Law  of  the  Conservation  of  En- 
ergy. Stated  briefly  this  law  is.  That  the  total  amount 
of  energy  in  the  universe  is  a  fixed  quantity  and  can 
neither  be  added  to  nor  diminished  by  any  process  known 
to  science,  and  that  all  varieties  of  energy  are  so  re- 
lated to  each  other  that  energy  of  any  one  kind  may  be 
converted  into  energy  of  any  other  kind. 

Constitution  of  Matter. — Though  our  studies  may  not 
yet  have  prepared  the  student  for  the  comprehension  of 
any  very  elaborate  theories,  it  may  nevertheless  be  of 
benefit  to  know  something  of  the  opinions  which  scien- 
tists at  present  entertain  concerning  the  structure  of 
what  we  call  matter. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  diffusion, 
the  behavior  of  matter  under  the  influence  of  changes  in 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  of  other  observed  reac- 
tions which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  physicists  have 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 
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1.  That  matter  is  not  continuous,  or  "solid"  through- 
out, but  discomiuuous,  or  made  up  of  small  particles  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  relatively  large  spaces.  For 
convenience  these  particles  are  called  MoJaulcs,  which 
means  literally,  tilth  iiKigsex. 

2.  That  these  panicles  are  not  at  rest,  but  are  inces- 
santly quivering  or  vibrating  in  the  free  spaces  between 
them. 

3.  That  because  of  this  vibration  the  particles  collide 
violently  and  tend  to  drive  each  other  still  further  apart. 

4.  That  the  rate  of  vibratiou,  and  consequently  the 
range  of  motion,  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  heat 
present. 

5.  That  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  more  violent 
the  commotion  of  the  molecules,  and  the  harder  the 
blows  delivered  to  one  another. 

6.  That  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  range  of 
motion,  bodies  expand  with  the  addition  of  heat  and 
contract  with  its  withdrawal. 

The  student  who  considers  this  theory  of  matter  for 
the  first  time  will  probably  regard  it  as  extravagantly 
absurd.  The  object  of  presenting  it  here  is  not  that  the 
student  may  receive  it  as  a  tinality,  but  that  he  may  un- 
derstand the  many  references  which  are  subsequently 
made  to  it  in  the  text. 

Number  and  Size  ot  Molecules.— Some  idea  of  the  minute- 
ness of  molecules  may  be  formed  from  the  estimation 
that  the  smallest  cube  of  dust  visible  under  the  most 
powerful  microscope  will  probably  contain  from  60  to 
100  millions  of  molecules,  or  from  the  often  quoted  esti- 
mation by  Professor  Crookes  that,  to  count  molecules 
at  the  rate  of  ten  million  per  second,  it  would  require 
250,000  years  to  number  the  molecules  in  a  pin's  head! 

According  to  Thompson  we  may  "regard  as  a  very 
high  degree  of  probability"  that  in  ordinary  solids  and 
liquids  the  '"mean  distance  between  the  centers  of  con- 
tiguous molecules  is  less  than  the  hundred  millionth  and 
greater  than  the  two  thousand  millionth  of  a  centimeter." 
Professor  Tait  has  estimated  that  the  molecule  does 
not  occupy  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  space  in  which 
it  vibrates.  If  this  be  correct,  then  95  per  cent,  of  the 
apparent  bulk  of  a  body  consists  of  the  spaces  between 
the  molecules. 

The  Three  States  of  Matter. — Commonly  m-itter  presents 
itself  in  three  forms,  the  Solid,  the  Liquid  and  the 
Gaseous. 

A  Solid  is  a  body  whose  form  is  self-subsistent.  If 
left  to  itself  it  will  preserve  its  shape  and  size  indefinite- 
ly. In  solids  we  may  understand  the  range  of  molecular 
motion  to  be  rather  limited  and  the  effect  of  cohesion 
great. 

A  Liquid  is  a  body  so  mobile  as  to  take  the  form  of  any 
vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  always  has  a  definite 
upper  surface  which  is  always  parallel  to  the  horizon,  ex- 
cept where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  sides  of  a  ves- 
sel, at  which  point  it  may  be  either  elevated  or  depressed. 
In  liquids  we  may  conceive  the  molecular  movement 
to  be  somewhat  freer  than  in  solids,  and  the  cohesion  so 
much  lessened  that  the  molecules  readily  slide  over  and 
about  each  other. 

A  Gas  is  a  substance  which  always  fills  completely  ev- 
ery vessel  in  which  it  is  placed,  i.  e.,  when  placed  in 
any  space  it  always  expands  or  diffuses  into  fvery  part 
of  that  space  so  that  it  is  everywhere  equally  distributed. 
A  gas  never  has  a  distinct  upper  surface,  but  always 
conforms  its  surfaces  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  confined. 

In  gases  we  may  imagine  the  range  of  molecular  mo- 
tion to  be  immensely  greater  than  in  either  liquids  or 
solids,  and  the  influence  of  cohesion  to  be  almost  nil. 

I  (luence  ot  Heat. — The  condition  which  any  portion  of 
matter  occupies  depends  in  ny(!i/  upon  the  amount  of  heat 
present.  Sufficient  heat  applied  to  a  solid  may  so  in- 
crease the  range  of  molecular  motion  as  to  liquefy  it,  or 
may  even  cause  the  liquid  to  assume  the  state  of  vapor. 


The  Radiant  Stale.- When  gases  are  very  highly  rare- 
fied, as  m  the  so-called  Crookes  Tubes,  they  exhibit  prop- 
erties so  greatly  different  from  their  ordinary  properties 
that  Professor  Crookes  has  proposed  the  term  Radiant 
istate  to  express  the  nature  of  matter  in  this  condition. 

THE  NEWTOMAN  LAWS  OF  MOTION. 
More  than  two  centuries  ago  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  enunci- 
ated the  three  laws  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  energy  and  of  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter. A  ino,li(ie<l  statement  of  these  laws  is  given  below 
First  Law  of  Motlon.-A  body  at  rest  will  remain  at  rest', 
and  a  body  in  motion  will  continue  in  motion  at 
uniform  velocity,  and  in  a  straight  line,  unless  acted 
upon  by  some  external  force. 

This  is  frequently  known  as  the  Law  of  Inertia.  By 
inertia  is  meant  the  passiveness  or  inactivity  of  an  in- 
animate body,  or  its  inability  to  change  its  own  condition 
whether  that  condition  be  one  of  rest  or  of  motion. 

That  a  stone  lying  upon  the  earth  will  remain  there 
until  acted  upon  by  some  other  force  is  a  familiar  fact, 
but  that  a  body  set  in  motion  should  continue  until 
stopped  by  some  external  force  seems  at  first  contrary 
to  both  reason  and  experience. 

A  ball  rolled  upon  the  earth  soon  comes  to  rest  If 
rolled  upon  a  pavement  it  will  proceed  much  farther.  If 
rolled  with  the  same  force  upon  smooth  ice,  it  will  con- 
tinue very  much  farther.  The  less  the  friction,  the  long- 
er the  motion.  If  all  friction  could  be  removed,  no  rea- 
son can  be  alleged  why  the  motion  should  not  continue 
forever. 

Such  conditions  cannot  be  met  on  the  earth,  but  in 
space  we  have  the  examples  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
have  not  within  historic  times  lost  a  perceptible  amount 
of  their  motion.  That  their  orbits  are  curved  instead  of 
straight  is  owing  to  the  attraction  of  other  celestial 
bodies. 

Second  Law  ol  Motion.— Change  of  motion  is  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  external  force  acts,  and  is  propor- 
tional to  its  intensity  and  the  time  of  its  action. 

Two  consequences  flow  from  this  law.  1.  That  a  body, 
no  matter  how  great  its  mass,  if  free  to  move,  can  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  slightest  unbalanced  force.  2.  That 
a  given  force  will  always  have  the  same  effect  in  pro- 
ducing motion,  whether  the  body  upon  which  it  acts  is 
influenced  by  other  forces  at  the  same  time  or  not.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  latter  statement,  a  ball  fired  from 
a  rifle  and  one  dropped  from  the  muzzle  at  the  same 
instant  should  both  reach  the  ground  at  the  same  time, 
otherwise  the  effect  of  gravitation  must  have  been  ar- 
rested by  the  flight  of  the  projectile. 

Third  Law  of  Motion  — Action  and  Reaction  are  Equal  and 
in  Opposite  Directions. 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  a  one-sided  force,  or  a  force  acting  in  one  di- 
rection only.  A  nail  attracts  a  magnet  as  much  as  the 
magnet  attracts  the  nail.  A  wagon  draws  back  upon 
the  horses  as  much  as  the  horses  draw  upon  the  wagon. 
An  apple  attracts  the  earth  as  much  as  the  earth  the  ap- 
ple. In  the  latter  case  the  attraction  may  seem  to  be 
one-sided,  but  this  is  only  owing  to  the  great  dispropor- 
tion of  mass.  The  earth  no  doubt  moves  to  meet  the  ap- 
ple, but  its  motion  is  as  much  less  than  that  of  the  ap- 
ple, as  the  mass  of  the  latter  is  less  than  that  of  the 
earth. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  examination  questions  on  each  lecture  will  be 
printed  on  special  blanks  and  mailed  direct  to  each 
member  of  the  ERA  Course.  These  blanks  will  be 
numbered  consecutively,  and  if  the  student  should 
fail  to  receive  any,  notice  should  be  sent  of  the 
omission. 
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(Speeilllj/  rontribuleil  to  the  Era  for  Publication.) 

CASCARA.* 

By  LUTHER  F.  STEVENS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  had  occasion  sonic  two  years  ago  to  make  n  set  of 
trials  of  the  so-called  "Aromatic  Casenra,"  and  was 
enabled  to  furnish  n  paper  to  the  Kings  Counly  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  upon  the  subject,  aeeonipauied  with  sam- 
ples of  the  resins,  fats,  and  oils  at  the  time  talked  about, 
as  obtained  in  the  couise  of  exi>erinients,  and  an  ab- 
stract of  that  report  was  published  in  April,  1895. 

Certain  portions  of  the  matter  are  used  again  to-day, 
while  further  work  since  that  time,  although  not  entirely 
complete,  and  perusal  of  such  literature  pertaining  to  the 
subject  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain,  enable  me  to 
speak  now  a  little  more  strongly  on  certain  lines. 

Cascara  Sagrada  has  of  late  years  drawn  much  atten- 
tion because  of  filling  a  medicinal  loop  hole  which  has 
remained  open  since  doctoring  began.  Neither  quack  nor 
regular,  alchemist  nor  chemist.  Galen,  Paracelsus  nor 
Hahneman,  were  able  to  show  what  the  Greasers  of  our 
far  western  country  did  when  they  brought  out  the  "sa- 
cred bark."  Other  material  has  approached,  but  none 
met  the  necessity  so  long  felt  for  a  tonic  laxative.  Upon 
this  fact  is  based  a  popularity  not  soon  likely  to  fail. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  acknowledged  value,  a  lasting, 
disagreeable  bitterness  has  limited  its  more  general  adop- 
tion, rendering  its  use  in  many  well  indicated  cases  al- 
most impossible.  This  very  bitterness  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  concomitant  to  the  drug, 
and  the  supposition  was  aided  and  emphasized  by  the 
known  fact  that  the  component  parts  were  many  and 
complex,  hence  conservatives,  of  whom  I  was  originally 
one,  held  that  the  whole  w-as  better  than  any  single  sec- 
tion. 

But  careful  exi)eriment  has  shown  by  indisputable 
proof  that  this  disturbance  can  be  removed  without  detri- 
ment to  any  medicinal  qualities. 

The  knowledge  gained  concerning  this  representative 
American  drug  is  a  revelation  also  of  painstaking  work 
by  many  at  different  times  and  in  various  places.  Re- 
ports come  from  examiners  of  note  and  fame,  but  equal- 
ly valuable  have  been  presented  by  others  not  so  well 
known. 

The  greater  portion  has  been  accomplished  by  mem- 
bers of  our  national  association,  and  the  records  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  are  sprinkled  with  points  which  betoken  prog- 
ress. 

One,  however,  of  the  essential  principles,  was  first  iso- 
lated by  a  student  in  the  California  College  of  Phar- 
macy, in  1886.  This  so  startled  the  faculty  that  as 
a  consequence  one  of  the  professors  received  credit  for 
the  find,  when  he  really  only  purified  what  the  boy  had 
obtained  in  a  crude  state. 

Professor  A.  B.  Prescott,  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  1879,  made 
a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  bark,  determined 
three  resins,  giving  characteristic  tests  for  each,  found 
tannic,  malic  and  oxalic  acids,  a  heavy  oil  of  yellow 
color,  a  volatile  oil  quite  aromatic,  wax,  starch,  and  a 
crystallizable  body.  This  latter,  and  the  yellow  resin, 
he  thought  deserved  much  further  attention,  as  it  seemed 
to  him  quite  possible  that  the  crystals  were  obtained 
from  something  else,  as  a  reduction  product. 

George  W.  Kennedy,  in  1885,  determined  the  total 
yield  of  resins  to  be  about  24  per  cent. 

Limousin,  in  Paris,  in  1885  contended  that  the  resins 
of  Prescott,  and  for  which  he  gave  tests,  were  all  de- 
rived from  chrysarobin.  Since  that  time,  however,  all 
these  have  been  produced  by  methods  in  which  no  re- 
duction was  possible,  and  all  respond  to  Prescott's  orig- 
inal tests. 

A  student  in  the  California  College  of  Pharmacy  ob- 
tained yellow  crystals,  and  found  the  substance  to  be  a 

•Presented  in  abstract  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  New 
Tork  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Manhattan  Beach. 


glucoside,  somewhat  resembling  franguline,  but  not  iden- 
tical, nor  in  any  way  similar  to  emodine. 

Meier  and  Webber,  in  1887,  reported  a  lactic  ferment, 
glucose  and  traces  of  ammonia,  in  new  bark,  and  con- 
firmed   the  glucoside. 

Paul  Schwabe,  France,  finds  emodine  (frangulic  acid> 
similar  to  that  in  rhubarb,  and  concludes  this  emodine  to 
be  the  same  as  the  crystals  determined  by  Wenzell,  al- 
though thathad  been  abundantly  proved  to  b<!  a  glucoside. 

Under  certain  conditions,  and  in  certain  stages  of  an- 
alytical work,  several  have  found  a  white  precipitate 
with  Mayer's  solution,  which  seem  to  indicate  an  alka- 
loid. 

A.  C.  2>eig,  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  1888,  separated  the  resins 
of  Prescott,  and  confirmed  his  tests,  also  the  solubilities 
in  difl'erent  media,  and  showed  that  only  one  was  active. 
He  also  demonstrated  that  a  menstruum  could  be  ar- 
ranged that  would  leave  those  that  are  inert  behind,  and 
while  tiie  percolation  is  going  on,  rather  than  having 
a  tedious  process  of  purification  afterwards.  He  also 
obtained  the  glucoside,  and  determined  it  to  be  such,  and 
also  that  it  was  peculiar  to  this  plant. 

F.  Grazer,  of  New  York,  in  1888  reported  that  the  al- 
kali and  cartli  metals,  as  oxides,  remove  the  bitter  taste 
of  cascara,  recommending  as  best  for  the  purpose  mag- 
nesium oxide. 

Leprince,  of  Paris,  in  1892.  claims,  as  have  several 
others,  to  have  found  the  active  principle  of  Rhamnus 
Purshiann,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  Cascara  Le- 
prince. I  had  a  prescription  for  this  a  few  days  ago.  It 
is  nicely  put  up,  and  patented,  and  trade  marked  at 
every  point. 

The  constituents  as  ordinarily  obtained  in  pharmaceu- 
tical work,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  table.  During  the  routine  of  elaborate 
analysis,  when  acids  and  alkalies  have  been  used  in  ex- 
cess, there  have  been  found  even  more. 

Traces  of  an  Alkaloid,  Chrysarobin  and  Emodine. — 
When  lime  is  employed,  or  strong  alcohol  alone,  to  sep- 
arate resins,  either  their  identity  has  been  lost,  or  all 
have  not  been  obtained. 

Emodine,  it  is  well  known,  splits  off  from  the  gluco- 
side, along  with  glucose  and  a  resinous  body,  when 
acted  upon  by  acids,  or  a  ferment.  It  does  not  appear 
under  ordinar.v  circumstances,  nor  does  any  alkaloid. 

Our  European  brethren  in  their  search  for  the  active 
principle  seem  to  be  very  sadly  mixed  up.  Several  are 
very  sure  they  have  it,  but  concerning  its  pharmacognosic 
position,  its  chemical  and  molecular  structure,  there  is 
still  a  lively  fight. 

Schwabe,  Leprince,  Phipson,  Cabannes  and  others  have 
apparently  named  the  same  material  as  Rhamnoxanthin, 
Emodine,  Frangulic  acid  and  Cascarin,  and  in  1896  E. 
Cabannes  brings  out  a  new  list.  He  considers  the  active 
principles  of  Cascara  Sagrada  to  be  cascarine,  rhamnetin, 
frangulin,  rhamnotoxin  and  chrysophanic  acid.  He  says 
that  these  are  all  concentrated  in  the  bast  immediately 
adjoining  the  cambiau  layer,  and  in  the  medullary  rays 
traversing  these  layers. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  in  1879  Prescott  examined 
these  same  portions  of  the  bark,  and  determined  with 
the  same  tests,  the  same  colors,  but  he  went  further, 
and  when  resins  were  produced  found  that  these  color 
tests  applied  to  the  resins,  and  these  have  been  accepted 
by  workers  as  correct  since  that  time. 

Schwabe  found  a  glucoside  in  Frangula,  which  he 
named  franguline,  and  gave  this  chemical  formula, 
C2iHj(,0„;  when  this  is  broken  up  by  acids,  glucose  and 
emodine  split  ofif. 

Buchener  obtained  it  in  1853  and  called  it  rhamnoxan- 
thine,  and  Phipson  gives  its  formula  as  Ci2H,,Oj. 

Phipson,  in  1892,  follows  Leprince,  saying  that  the 
latter's  crystalline  product  is  identical  with  rhamnoxan- 
thine  from  frangula,  having  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. 
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LECTURE    NO.    3. 

Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Chemistry,  Chemical  and  Physical  Change Chemistry  is  tliat 

branch  nf  physical  science  which  considers  the 
composition  of  substances  and  the  changes  of  composi- 
tion which  take  place  in  them.  It  differs  from  Physics 
in  that  while  the  latter  science  deals  with  the  properties 
and  motions  of  bodies  without  regard  to  their  composi- 
tion, chemistry  considers  the  properties  and  motions  of 
bodies  in  relation  to  their  composition.  The  two  sci- 
ences are,  however,  closely  related  to  each  other,  since 
chemical  changes  are  always  accompanied  by  physical 
effects,  while  physical  phenomena  may  in  turn  give  rise 
to  chemical  activity. 

In  general,  that  may  be  termed  a  physical  change 
which  causes  some  alteration  in  the  position,  form  or  con- 
dition of  a  body  without  affecting  its  identity,  as  the 
heating,  bending,  or  magnetizing  of  a  piece  of  iron,  the 
melting  of  ice,  or  the  vaporization  of  jvater;  and  as  a 
chemical  change,  one  w-hich  does  occasion  some  altera- 
tion in  the  identity  of  the  substance,  as  in  the  rusting 
oT  iron,  its  disselving  in  an  acid,  or  the  decomposition 
of  water  into  its  constituents,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Chemistry  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  character 
flf  the  matter  before  and  after  an  energy  change;  phy- 
sics considers  chiefly  the  energy  involved  in  the  trans- 
formation. 

Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  — It  is  common  to  di- 
vide the  science  of  chemistry  into  two  divisions.  Inor- 
ganic and  Organic.  This  division  of  the  subject  is  based 
upon  the  view  formerly  held  that  the  compounds  formed 
withiu  the  tissues  of  organized  beings  were  of  a  nature 
essentially  different  from  those  which  could  be  artificial- 
ly produced!  hence  the  name  Organic  Chemistry  for  the 
brancli  which  treated  of  the  former  products.  The 
chemistry  of  artificially  formed  substances  and  of  those 
of  mineral   origin   was  known  as  Inorganic  Chemistry. 


The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  compounds 
has  long  since  been  broken  down,  and  large  numbers  of 
the  so-called  organic  compounds  are  constantly  being  ar- 
tificially prepared.  Since  these  are  either  carbon  com- 
pounds or  derivatives  of  the  latter,  the  subject  is  more 
accurately  dcscribe<l  as  the  "Chemistry  of  the  Carbon 
Compounds."  C>wing  to  the  great  number  of  these  they 
are  better  treated  separately,  so  that  the  division  into  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  chemistry,  rightly  understood,  is  still 
of  service. 

Elements  and  Compounds, — Of  the  substances  found  in 
nature  the  majority  may  by  chemical  means  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  or  more  constituents,  as  Galena,  which 
may  be  separated  into  Lead  and  Sttlfur:  Salt,  which  may 
be  separated  into  the  metal  Sodium  and  the  gas  Chlorin, 
etc.  The  substances  which  are  made  up  of  two  or  more 
simpler  substances  chemically  united  are  known  as  com- 
poxtnclg.  The  simplest  substances  we  are  able 
to  obtain  and  which  resist  all  efforts  at 
further  division  are  known  as  Elements.  About 
seventy  elementary  substances  are  now  enumer- 
ated by  chemists.  All  other  remaining  substances  must 
be  viewed  as  compounds  or  mixtures  of  the  elements.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  many  or  all  of  the  substances  now 
recognized  as  elements  are  themselves  composetl  of  one 
or  more  still  simpler  substances. 

Physical  Mixtures.— A  compound  in  the  chemical  sense 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  mere  physical 
mixture,  as  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  powdered  sul- 
fur. From  such  a  combination  the  iron  might  be  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  magnet,  or  the  sulfur  dissolved  out 
by  carbon  disulfid.  If,  however,  the  mixture  of  filings 
and  sulfur  (in  proper  proportions)  had  been  subjected  to 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature  there  would  have  ap- 
peared evidences  of  chemical  action,  the  sulfur  would 
have  disappeared  as  sulfur  and  the  iron  as  iron,  and  in 
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tlieir  place  would  lip  foniul  an  entirely  new  substance 
without  tiio  properties  of  oither.  neither  attracted  by  the 
magnet  nor  soluble  in  carbon  illsulfid.  In  the  tirst  case 
there  was  no  true  union  of  the  constituents,  but  a  promis- 
cuous niiuglins  without  definito  (U-d<-r  or  proporlion.  In 
the  .second  case  element  was  united  to  element,  in  delin- 
ite  order  and  in  fixed  proportions. 

Characteristics  of  Chemical  Change.— From  the  preceding' 
ex.imiile  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  characteristic 
of  chemical  change  is  the  alteration  in  the  properties  of 
substances  between  which  it  occurs.  Old  properties  are 
lost  and  new  ones  are  gained,  while  the  i<lentity  of  the 
Constituents  is  merged  into  that  of  the  compound  which 
they  enter.  Other  indicatimis  of  chemical  action  are 
teniiK>rature  changes,  as  the  evolution  of  light  or  heat, 
change  of  state,  as  from  solid  to  liquid  or  the  reverse, 
and  especially  the  fixed  numerical  proportions  of  the 
substances  concerned  in  the  action.  A  common  term 
used  10  indicate  a  ehoniical  change  is  that  of     licuithin. 

Kinds  of  Chemical  Change. —Among  the  numerous  varieties 
of  chemical  action  there  are  three  classes  which 
are  of  especial  importance. 

The  first  kind  is  where  a  compound  is  liroken  up  into 
its  constituents,  as  mercuric  oxid  into  mercury  and  oxy- 
gen. This  kind  of  reaction  is  known  as  Annlyxis.  and 
may  include  the  separation  of  a  complex  compound  into 
simpler   ones. 

The  second  class  is  the  reverse  of  the  first,  as  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  form  water.  This 
is  known  as  Synthesis,  and  would  include  the  formation 
of  more  complex  compounds  from  simpler  ones. 

The  third  class  is  where  both  analysis  and  synthesis 
occur  together,  as  in  the  action  of  sulfuric  acid  on  com- 
mon salt,  when  both  the  old  substances  disappear,  and 
two  new  ones,  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  sulfate,  are 
brought  into  existence.  This  kind  of  change  is  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  term  Meluthcsis. 

gUANTI'ATIVE  CHARACTER  OF  CHEMICAL  A  .TION. 

There  are  three  important  quantitative  laws  governing 
chemical  action  which  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
before  the  peculiar  character  of  what  is  implied  by  a 
chemical  change  can  be  properly  comprehended.  These 
are  the  Laws  of  Conservation  of  Mass.  and  of  Definite 
and   Multiple  I'ro])ortions. 

Conservation  of  Mass.— The  sum  of  the  products  of  a  chemi- 
cal action  is  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  factors  con- 
cerned in  the  reaction.  Xo  matter  how  the  reaction  may 
be  lirought  about,  or  what  may  be  the  magnitude  of  the 
bodies  involved,  there  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  mat- 
ter after  the  reaction  than  before.  Chemical  action 
changes  the  association  of  atoms  but  not  their  number. 

Law  of  Definite  Proportions.  —One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing facts  in  chemistry  is  that  of  constancy  of  composi- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  a  compound,  wheth- 
er occurring  naturally,  or  prepared  artificially,  careful 
analysis  will  show  that  it  always  contains  the  same  ele- 
ments in  the  same  proportions  hy  weight  and  volume.  If 
by  any  means  these  proportions  are  altered,  either  by 
adding  to  or  taking  away  from  its  constituents,  a  new 
compound  is  formed,  possessing  new  properties.  This  is 
expressed  in  the  Law  of  Definite  Proportions,  which  is 
"That  the  same  compound  always  contains  the  same  ele- 
ments combined  in  the  same  proportions  by  weight." 

Law  of  Multiple  'roporllons.— Frequently  it  is  found  that 
two  elements  are  capable  of  combining  in  more  than 
one  proportion.  When  this  occurs,  the  several  weights 
of  the  elements  whose  proportions  vary  bear  a  simple 
ratio  to  each  other,  or  the  higher  proportions  are  simple 
multiples  of  the  lesser  ones.  For  example,  there  is 
known  a  series  of  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  in 
which,  conceiving  the  amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  28  parts 
in  each  compound,  there  will  be  16  parts  of  oxygen  in 
the  first,  32  parts  in  the  secoml.  48  parts  in  the  third,  Gi 
parts  in  the  fourth,  and  SO  parts  in  the  fifth.     In  each 


case  the  increase  of  oxygen  is  16  parts,  with  no  intii 
nu'diate  proportions. 

This  law   may  be  stated  as  follows:     When  two  eh 
ineiils.  A  and  B.  combine  in  more  than  one  proportion, 
then  the  several  pro|)ortions  of  B  which  combine  with 
fixed  proportion  of  A  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  each  other. 

Molecules.— For  rea.sons  which  are  consiilered  elsi-- 
where  it  is  believed  that  matter  is  not  infinitely  divisi- 
ble, but  that  if  a  substance,  either  elementary  or  com- 
pound, be  broken  up  into  smaller  and  smaller  pieces  we 
would  at  length  come  to  particles  of  definite  size  and 
shape  which  could  not  be  further  divided  without  de- 
stroying the  character  of  the  substance,  and  causing  a 
change  of  properties.  These  smallest  particles  are  known 
.MS  Molecules,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  smallest  parti- 
cles of  a  substance  which  can  exhibit  the  properties  of 
that  substance,  or  as  the  .smallest  particles  of  a  substance 
that  can  exist  in  the  free  state.  Every  substance  is  t" 
be  considered  as  an  aggregation  of  molecules,  all  of 
which  are  alike  in  structure  and  properties. 

Atoms. — The  chemist,  however,  has  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  particles  exist  of  still  smaller  size  than  mole- 
cules. If  in  the  preceding  illustration  conunon  salt  had 
been  considered  as  the  substance  taken,  when  the  mole- 
cule had  been  arrived  at  there  would  have  been  reached 
the  smallest  particle  which  could  exhibit  the  properties 
of  common  salt.  If  it  were  possible  by  chemical  means 
til  divide  this  molecule,  the  result  would  have  been,  not 
two  pieces  of  salt,  but  a  metal  called  sodium  and  another 
substance  known  as  chlorin.  Since  there  is  no  known 
method  whereby  these  last  particles  can  be  still  farther 
broken  nii.  it  is  assumed  that  the  limit  of  divisibility  has 
been  reached.  These  smallest  particles  are  known  as 
.Vtoms.  The  meaning  of  the  word  atom  is  that  which 
cannot  be  cut,  or  that  which  is  indivisible. 

The  chemist  cannot,  of  course,  deal  with  a  single, 
molecule  much  less  with  a  single  atom,  but  he  can  deal 
with  masses  of  them  and  by  deduction  arrive  at  the  prop- 
erties of  single  molecules  or  of  single  atoms. 

Distinctions  Between  Atoms  and  Mj  ecu  es Atoms  are  be- 
lieved to  be  generally  incapable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  When  one  combination  is  broken  up  they  im- 
mediately enter  another,  either  with  other  atoms  of  their 
own  or  of  a  different  kind.  When  atoms  of  different 
kinds  are  united  the  result  is  a  compound  molecule. 
When  atoms  of  the  same  kind  are  united  the  result  is 
an  elementary  molecule. 

Elementary  molecules  usually  contain  two  atoms,  but 
may  contain  more.  In  a  few  instances,  it  is  supposed 
that  elementary  molecules  consist  of  single  atoms,  or 
that  in  the  case  of  such  elements  the  atom  and  molecule 
are  identical.  Compound  molecules  must,  of  course,  al- 
ways contain  at  least  two  atoms,  and  may  consist  of 
many. 

Molecules,  except  when  they  consist  of  but  a  single 
atom,  are  divisible:  atoms  are  indivisible. 

Valence.— As  has  been  seen,  compound  molecules  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  atoms.  Since  by  the 
law  of  constant  proportions,  a  given  compound  always 
contains  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  it 
follows  that  their  molecules  must  always  contain  the 
same  number  of  the  same  kind  of  atoms. 

Atoms  differ  greatly  in  their  ability  to  combine  with 
other  atoms.  Some  atoms  can  hold  only  one  atom  of 
another  kind  in  combination,  while  others  can  hold  two. 
three,  four  or  five.  The  extent  of  an  atom's  combining 
power  for  other  atoms  is  known  as  its  Valence. 

In  order  to  measure  the  combining  power  of  different 
atoms  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  standard,  and  for  this 
there  is  taken  the  combining  power  of  the  Hydrogen 
atom. 

Atoms  which  can  hold  one  hydrogen  atom  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  combination  are  univalent.  If  they  can  com- 
bine with  two  hydrogen  atoms  they  are  hivalent.  It 
they    can   combine  with   three,    four.   five,   six   or  seven 
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'ins.  tlioy  arc  known  as  trtralcnt,  (pinclrivalent, 
iiKluivdlcnt,  scxirtilnit,  or  septiralint. 
II  riic  v.ilonc.v  of  atoni.s  is  also  iIistinj;uishoil  in  another 
way.  fnivak'nt  atoms  aro  known  as  mo(i(((7,v,  liivalent 
atcinis  as  dydde,  and  trivalent  as  triiids.  In  like  manner 
I  lie  names  tctrtiil,  inntnd,  Ikcruil,  and  lieptttd  indicate 
unadrivalent,  quinqnivalent.  sexivaloiit.  and  seplivalent 
atoms  re.spectively. 

Bonds. — The  term  Bond  is  also  used  to  express  val- 
ence, the  atom  being  considered  to  have  as  many  bonds 
as  it  has  units  of  vali'iice.  A  dyad  has  two,  a  triad 
three  bonds,  otc.  Bonds  are  sometimes  exhibited  graiih- 
ically  by  means  of  dashes  attached  to  the  symbol  of  the 

atom  as   — C— ,  meaning  tliat  the  carbon  atom  has  four 

I 
bonds,  or  is  quadrivalent,  etc. 

Another  method  of  indicating  valence  is  by  attaching 
indices,  or  small  Roman  numerals  at  the  upper  right- 
haiul  corner  of  the  symbol,  as  C""  or  C* 

There  are  no  free  bonds  in  comiionnds,  i,  e.,  one  atom 
will  not  combine  with  another  uidess  all  of  its  bonds 
are  neutralized  or  satisfied  by  an  equal  number  of  bonds 
of  the  other  element. 

Variable  Valence. —  Atoms  always  have  the  satue  val- 
ence in  the  same  compound,  but  may  have  different  val- 
ences in  dift'crent  compounds.  The  truth  of  the  latter 
statement  is  evident  from  the  law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions. If  two  elements  can  combine  in  more  than  one 
proportion,  then  their  atoms  must  at  different  times  have 
different   combining  powers. 

Not  only  may  two  elements  vary  with  regard  to  their 
valence  to  each  other,  but  with  regard  to  other  elements 
as  well.  JIan.v  elements  differ  witli  regard  to  their  com- 
bining powers   for  hydrogeu  and  oxygen. 

When  the  valence  of  an  atom  varies  it  usually  clianges 
from  odd  to  odd  or  from  even  to  even.  For  example,  the 
valences  of  chloriu  are  1,  3,  .'!>.  and  7,  ami  of  sulfur  2.  4, 
and  tj,  etc. 

Terminations  — ous  and  —  c. — To  distinguish  between 
compounds  in  which  elements  have  different  valences  the 
terminations — ous  and — ic  are  employed.  In  mercurous, 
ferrous,  stannous,  aud  other  compounds  ending  in  — ous 
the  metal  has  the  lowest  valence  given  in  the  succeeding 
table.  In  mercuric,  ferric,  stannic,  and  other  — ie  com- 
iwuuds  the  metal  has  the  highest  valence  given  in  the 
table. 


Atomic  Weights.  —  Thought  it  may  not  be  possible  to  de- 
leniiiiie  xhf  actual  weight  id'  the  atoms,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  their  relative  weights,  or  their  weights  as 
comiiared  with  each  other.  Thus  it  is  known  that  the 
nitrogen  atom  is  fourteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  hydro- 
gen atom,  oxygen  sixteen  times  as  heavy,  and  so  on.  Hy- 
drogen, having  the  lightest  known  atom,  is  taken  as 
the  unit  and  is  known  as  the  inicriivriOi. 

The  student  must  distinguish  between  atomic  weiglit 
and   valence. 

Notation  ol  Atoms.  — For  convenience  and  brevity,  and 
as  .111  aid  to  accuracy,  atoms  are  represented  by  .Symbols, 
A  symliol  is  usually  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the 
element,  as  M  for  Hydrogen,  X  for  nitrogen,  S  for  Sul- 
fur, When  this  method  would  give  several  elements  the 
same  symbol,  a  second  letter  is  added,  as  Xi  for  nickel, 
.Se  for  selenium,  etc.  .Sometimes  the  syiubol  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  name  of  the  element,  as  Ag  for  .silver, 
the  r.atin  name  for  which  in  Arijinlmn,  Cu  for  copper, 
from  the  hatiu  Vuprnm.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
.symbol  represents  one  atom  only  of  an  element.  A  sym- 
bol is  always  a  capital.  If  it  consists  of  two  letters,  the 
first  is  a  capital  and  the  second  a  small  letter. 

Metals  and  Non-Metals. —An  old  division  of  the  ele- 
ments was  into  two  groups  known  respectively  as  Met- 
als and  Xon-Metals,  To  the  former  class  belonged  such 
elements  as  gold,  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  To  the  second 
such  as  sulfur,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  etc.  Elements  which 
had  a  peculiar  luster,  were  good  coniluctors  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  whose  o.xids  and  hydroxids  combined  with 
acids  to  form  salts  were  called  metals.  Elements  which 
did  not  possess  those  qualities,  or  possessed  them  in  less 
degree,  were  classed  with  the  non-metals.  As  the  num- 
ber of  known  elements  became  larger  and  the  knowledge 
of  chemistry  increased  it  was  discovered  that  certain  ele- 
ments were  capable  of  e.xhiliiting  the  characters  of  both 
classes,  according  to  circumstances.  Consequently  the 
old  distinction  became  of  less  value  as  a  basis  of  classi- 
fication, though  still  useful  where  exactness  is  not  re- 
quired. The  metals  are  also  known  as  Winbum-fonninij 
elements,  and  the  non-metals  as  the  acid-fijrmuiij  ele- 
ments. 

The  "Natural  Classification"  of  the  elements,  or  the 
Periodic  .System,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  arrange  the  elements  in  such  an  order  as  to  ex- 
hibit all  their  relationships.  This  system  will  receive  con- 
sideration in  subseiiuent  lectures. 


LECTURE    No.    4. 

Pharmaceutical   Physics. 

The  Properties  of  Matter. 


Classification  of  Properliet. — For  convenience  of  study 
it  is  useful  to  divide  the  common  properties  of  matter 
into  two  general  classes:  Universal  or  Essential,  and 
Specific  or   Xon-Essential   Properties. 

Universal  or  essential  properties  are  such  as  belong  to 
all  matter  in  common,  and  from  which  it  could  not  be 
dispossessed  without  destro.ving  matter  as  we  know  it. 
such  as  Gravitative  Attraction.  Extension,  Indestructi- 
bility,  Impenetrability,   Inertia,   and   the  like. 

•Specific  or  non-*>ssential  properties  are  such  qualities  as 
any  given  portion  of  matter  ma.v  or  may  not  possess, 
and  which  may  vary  greatly,  even  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  substance.  Examples  of  specific  qualities  are 
Malleability.  Ductility,  Tenacity,  Hardness,  Brittleness, 
Densit.v,   Divisibility,   Color,  etc. 

Inasmuch  as  an  understanding  of  man.v  of  the  preced- 
ing qualities  is  of  importance  in  pharmacy,  they  will  be 
considered   somewhat  in  detail. 

Gravitative  Attraction  —By  exiH-rience  it  is  learned 
that   all   bodies   upon   the  earth   are  attracted   toward   it 


with  a  force  varying  with  the  quantity  of  matter  they 
contain.  By  comparing  the  action  of  this  force  upon  the 
earth  with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Xewton 
discovered  that  the  same  law  prevails  throughout  the 
solar  system,  and  formulated  the  celebrated  Law  of 
Gravitation:  that  every  material  particle  in  the  univer.se 
is  attracted  by  every  other  material  particle  with  a  force 
which  varies  directly  as  the  products  of  the  attracting 
masses,  aud  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance 
apart. 

As  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  product  of  the 
masses,  doubling  the  mass  of  one  of  the  bodies  doubles 
the  attraction,  doubling  the  masses  of  both  bodies,  in- 
creases the  attraction  four  times. 

.Since  the  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  distance 
between  the  bodies,  doubling  the  distance  reduces  the  at- 
traction to  one-fourth,  trebling  the  distance  would  reduce 
it  to  one-ninth,  etc. 

Center    of    Mass    or     Cenlrold Every      separate     particle 

ill  a  material  body  is  acted  upon  independentl.v  b.v  grav- 
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ity.  The  sum  of  these  separate  attractions  operates  like 
a  single  forc-e  wliich  attachment  is  located  at  one  par- 
ticular point  variously  known  as  the  ncnttr  i>1  mass, 
center  of  gravity,  or  pcntrdUl.  So  far  as  the  action  of 
gravity  is  concerned,  a  body  behaves  as  if  its  entire  sub- 
stance was  located  at  its  centroid.     (Fig.  1.) 

When  a  body  is  permitted  to 
fall  is  passes  along  a  straight 
line  joining  its  c-entroid  with 
the  centroid  of  the  earth.  This 
is  the  "line  of  direction." 

Equilibrium  and  Stability.  —  A 
bo<ly  left  to  itself  alway.s  as- 
sumes such  a  position  as  will 
bring  its  centroid  as  low  as 
possible,  hence  to  supi)ort  it 
is  to  provide  a  support  for  its 
centroid,  or  to  so  place  the 
body  that  its  line  of  direction 
will  pass  through  the  Ijases  on 
which  it  rests. 

According  to  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  stand  or  fall 
we  distinguish  three  degrees  of  stability  or  equilibrium 
known  respectively  as  neutral,  unstable,  and  stable. 

Neutral  equilibrium  is  where  the  body  is  so  supported 
that  its  centroid  is  neither  raised  nor  lowered  by  a 
change  of  position.  Such  bodies  tend  to  remain  where- 
ever  placed,  as  a  perfectly  balanced  wheel  on  its  axle 
or  a  perfect  sphere  of  uniform  density,  resting  upon  a 
plane  surface.     (Fig.  2.) 


1. — Centroid  and  Line 
of  Direction. 


Fig.  2.— Xeutral   Equililjrium.     Fig.  3.— Unstable  Equilibiivuu. 

Unstable  equilibrium  is  where  a  body  is  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  change  of  position  would  lower  its  centroid, 
since  in  that  case  the  body  would  have  no  tendency  to 
return  to  its  first  position.  Such  bodies  are  easily  over- 
turned.  (Fig.  3.) 

Stable  equilibrium  is  where  a  body  is  so  supportetl  that 
a  change  of  position  would  raise  its  centroid.  In  this 
case  the  body  will  tend  to  return  to  its  position  after 
each  disturbance.     (Fig.  4.) 

The  higher  the  centroid  of 
a  body  must  be  lifted  in  order 
to  overturn  it,  the  more  stable 
it  is.  Consequently  the  wider 
the  base  of  a  body,  the  greater 
the  arc  through  which  its 
centroid  must  be  lifted  to 
overturn  it  and  consequently  Fig.  4.— Stable  Equilibiiiini. 
the  greater  its  stability.     (Fig.  5.) 


ABC  D 

Fig.  5.— Illustrating  Relative  Stability. 

Extension.— By  extension  is  meant  the  space-occupy- 
ing qualities  of  matter. 

A  mathematical  line  has  extension  in  one  direction 
only,  and  a    mathematical    surface    in    two    directions 


only,  but  every  particle  of  matter,  even  the  smallest  con- 
ceivable, has  extension  in  three  directions  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other,  or  "length,  breadth  and  thickness." 

Relation  ot  Gravitation  to  Welsh;  — According  to  the 
law  of  gravity,  bodies  on  the  earth'.s  surface  are  attract- 
ed not  only  by  the  earth,  but  also  by  every  other  ma- 
terial body  in  the  universe,  but  on  account  of  its  greater 
mass  the  earth's  attraction  overshadows  all  other  at- 
tractions, and  causes  the  phenomenon  of  weight.  Thus 
weight  is  the  measure  of  the  earth's  attraction,  or  rather 
of  the  excess  of  the  earth's  attraction  over  the  attraction 
of  other  celestial  bodies. 

Weight  is  not  uniform  over  the  earth's  surface,  but 
varies  with  the  latitude. 

In  transporting  a  body  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  it 
would  lose  in  weight  from  two  causes:  1.  The  equator- 
ial diameter  of  the  globe  is  about  43  KM  greater  than 
the  polar  diameter,  consequentl.v  the  distance  of  the  body 
from  the  earth's  centroid  at  the  equator  would  be  in- 
creased and  the  force  of  gravity  weakened.  The  amount 
of  this  weakening  is  estimated  to  be  l-.jG8th  of  the 
weight  at  the  pole.  2.  In  consequence  of  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  equator  (about  1,040  miles  per  hour),  cen- 
trifugal force  lessens  the  action  of  gravity  to  an  amount 
estimated  as  l-289th  of  the  effect  at  the  poles.  The  con- 
joined effect  of  these  two  causes  is  to  make  a  total  re- 
duction of  l-192d  of  the  polar  weight,  i.  e.,  a  man  weigh- 
ing 192  pounds  at  the  pole  would  weigh  only  191  at  the 
equator. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Among  the  operations  which  pharmacists  are  most  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  perform  are  those  of  weighing 
and  measuring,  or  the  estimation  of  the  masses  and  di- 
mensions of  the  substances  which  they  dispense. 

The  system  of  weights  and  measures  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  and  used  by  nearly  all 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  is  known  as  the  Me- 
tric System.  Its  advantages  over  other  kinds  of  weights 
and  measures  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  its  use  will  be  universal,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  essential  not  merely  to  scientific  work- 
ers, but  to  every  one  who  has  any  relation  with  trade  or 
commerce. 

Xo  one  can  know  the  metric  system  until  he  has 
learned  to  think  in  metric  terms.  For  this  reason  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  system  is  presented  at  this  place,  and 
the  various  illustrations  and  problems  of  the  subsequent 
pages  will  be  given  in  metric  units  of  weight  and, meas- 
ure. 

A  more  complete  exposition  of  the  subject  will  be  given 
under  Pharmaceutical  Processes. 

Measurement. — Measurement  is  comparison,  and  con- 
sists in  comparing  the  thing  to  be  measured  with  some 
particular  unit  selected  as  a  standard.  The  standard 
unit  must  be  of  the  same  kind  of  measure,  i.  e.,  linear 
measurement  must  be  made  with  standards  of  length; 
volume  measure,  with  standards  of  volume;  and  weight, 
with  standards  of  weight. 

Measurements  may  be  either  of  matter,  motion,  force, 
or  energy.  Matter  may  be  the  subject  of  as  many  kinds 
of  measurement  as  it  has  distinguishable  properties.  For 
common  purposes,  however,  and  especially  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  pharmacist,  the  only  properties  of  matter 
which  are  made  the  subject  of  measurement  are  those 
of  extension  and  mass. 

Measurement  of  Extension. — The  measurement  of  ex- 
tension in  one  direction  is  linear  or  long  measure. 
Measurement  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  is  surface  or  square  measure.  Measurement  in 
three  perpendicular  directions  is  volume  or  cubic  meas- 
ure. The  unit  of  surface  is  the  square  of  a  linear  unit, 
and  the  unit  of  volume,  the  cube  of  a  linear  unit. 

Measurement   ol   Mass The     quantity    of    matter    in  a 

bodv.   or   its   mass,   is   commonly   estimated   by   weight. 
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In  correcting  your  answers  the  Quiz  Master  will  use 
the  following  symbols : 

M    means  misspelled  word.  ?— means  are  you  certain f 

Rev  —means  review  the  lecture.       P.  C— means  partly  correct. 
Ref.— means  oont*ult  your  reference  books.      X— means  incorrect. 

WHEM  THIS  SHEET  IS  RETURNED  TO   YOU 
LOOK    UP    ALL    ANSWERS    MARKED. 

Make  your  answers  brief  and  to  the  point.  Use 
pen  and  ink.  Pay  attention  to  spelling,  grammar  and 
penmanship.  Answer  the  questions  by  number.  When 
one  side  of  tha  sheet  is  filled,  write  on  the  reverse  side. 


Matriculate's    No.. 


Name 

Address- 


ee   NOT  RETURN    THIS  SHEET    WITHOUT  fOUR 

NAME,   ADDRESS  AND  MATRICULATION  NUMBER. 


Grade  on  this  recitation 


QiiesHonii  an  Lecture  Wo.  1.         Subject:  Relation  of  Pharmacy  to  the  Medical  Sciences,  Ete. 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  Science  and  an  Art? 

2.  Define  the  Principal  Subdivisions  of  Medical  Science. 

3.  What  Natural  Sciences  contribute  most  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Pharmacy? 

4.  Define  the  principal  Subdivisions  of  Pharmacy. 

5.  What  is  a  Pharmacopoeia?     How  does  the  U.  S.  P.  differ  from  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  foreign  countries  ? 

6.  Name  the  four  Pharmacopoeias  of  greatest  importance  to  the  American  pharmacist. 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  pharmacopoeia? 

8.  Define  the  terms  Official  and  Unofficial. 

9.  What  are  Dispensatories?     How  do  they  differ  from  the  Pharmacopoeia? 

10.     Into  what  three  Subdivisions  may  the  subject  matter  of  Pharmacy  be  divided? 

ANSWERS- 


This  sheet  is  a  SAMPLE  BLANK  of   the   exam 
ination   questions    which  are   issued   on    EACH 
LECTURE  and  mailed   to   each   member  of   the 
Era  Course  in  Pharmacy. 

The  answers  hs  received  are  examined  by  a 
competent  Quiz  iM  aster  and  returned  to  the 
student  with  the  master's  notes. 

There  are  few  druj^gists.  drug  clerks  and  ap- 
prentices who  could  not  derive  much  benetii 
from  such  systematic  instruction. 

The  expense  of  this  special  service  to  Era  sub- 
scribers is  S4.U0  per  annum  for  40  weeks  of  in- 
struction (In  cents  per  week) 

ALL  APPLICATIONS  for  this  yea-'s  course 
(1S97-8)  must  be  filed  this  month  (September). 

USE  THE  APPLICATION  BLANK  ON  BACK. 


Please  use  this  Blank.  Applicatloii  foF  Matriculatioii. 


Form     IVo,     13 


off:cc  Rcconott. 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  ERA, 

106  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK. - .1897 

Dear  Sirs : — Please  enroll  me  as  a  matriculate  for  one  year  in 

The  era  Courses  in  F»h:>vf«]via.cy  kor  1SQ7-8. 

1    am years   of   age    and    have    had years   experience  in    a  tirug   store. 


1  am ■ -with  tlie   drug  firm   of       . 

(raorBiirroR  nu  ci.kbk.) 

I   have  been   registered  as . in   the   State   of . 

(mAHMAClHT  UK  AHfllflTANT.) 

Enclosed  find for  $7.7^*  to  pay  (1)  for  matriculation  and  (2)  for  1  year's  sub- 

{:*•  T.  DHArT,  T.  O.  OR  K3CPBKSS  HONKY  OHl>]£H.) 

scription  to  The  Pharmaceutical  Era  and  (3)  for  1  Era  Binder. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  1  YE»R  $3.00  PuU  Namc- 

TUITIOX 4.00 

ERA  BINDER 76 

»7.75  Address. 


•Each  matriculate  must  be  a  subscriber  to  the  Era  in  his  own  name  and  paid  to  June  30,  1898.     If  already  a  subscriber  remit  amount 
(25  cents  a  month)  to  pay  your  subscription  to  June  33,  1898      A  binder  is  reaMy  indispensable  for  preserving  the  lectures. 

FOREIGN  RATES.  -To  countries  in  th»  Postal  Union.    Subscription,  $4.00  per  annum.    Tuition  Fees  (Two  Terms),  $6.00  per  annum. 


pieas8  m  this  Blank.  Appljcatioii  fOF  Matriculatioii. 


Form     :Xo.     12 


OFFXC   REOOMOS. 


I 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  ERA, 

106  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK.  .1897 

Dear  Sirs  : — Please  enroll  me  as  a  matriculate  for  one  year  in 

The  era  Courses  in  F»hariviaoy  f^or  18Q7-8. 

1    am years   of   age    and    have    had years   experience  in    a  dnig   store. 

1  am  . . _with  the    dn-.g   firm   cf , 

(raOPBlKTOK  (lit   Cl.KKk.) 

I   have   been    registered   as in    the    State    <.>f . , 

(I'HAItWACIST   <Ht   ASSISTANT.) 

Enclosed  lind for  $7.75*  X-i  pay  (1)  for  matriculation  and  (2)  for  1  year's  sub- 

(:<.  Y.  JJRAFT.  r.  O.  OH  IXPltESS  MONIEY  ORl>KK.) 

scription  to  The  Pharmaceutical  Era  and  (3)  for  1   Era  Binder.  M 


SLBSCRIPTION, 
TUITION         

1    YEAR  $3.00 
4  00 

Full  Name  . 

ERA  BINDER 

75 

$7.76 

Addr«« 

♦Each  matriculate  must  be  a  subscriber  to  the  Era  in  his  own  name  and  paid  to  June  30,  1898.     If  already  a  subscriber  remit  amount 
(25  cents  a  month)  to  pay  your  subsciption  to  June  30.  1898      A  binder  is  rea'ly  indispensable  for  preserving  the  lectures. 


FOREIGN  RATES.     To  countries  in  the  Postal  Union.    Subicrlption,  $4.00  per  annurT^.    Tuition  Fees  (Two  Terms),  $6.00  per  annum. 
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since  at  the  s.ime  place  ou  the  earth's  surface,  the  masses 
of  bodies  arc  proportional  to  their  weight.  The  weight 
of  a  body,  however,  is  something  quite  different  from 
its  mass,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  a  permanent  quan- 
tity, wliili'  its  weight  will  vary  at  different  parts  of  the 
glol)i'. 

Fundamental  and  Primary  Units —The  fuudamontal  unit  of 
a  system  of  weiglits  and  measures  is  the  unit  upon 
whieli  the  entire  system  is  baseil,  and  from  which 
all  its  other  units  are  derived.  The  fundamental  unit 
of  the  metric  system  is  the  earth's  meridianal  circum- 
ference, or  the  length  of  a  great  circle  passing  around 
the  earth  from  north  to  south. 

The  units  upon  which  the  measures  of  length,  surface, 
volume,  and  weight  are  severally  based  are  known  as 
the  Primary  units  of  their  respective  kinds  of  measure. 

The  four  primary  units  of  the  metric  system  are  the 
Meter,   Are,  Liter  and   Gram. 

Definition  of  Metric  Primary  Units.— The  theoretical  defin- 
itions of  the  melric  [irimary  units  are  as  follows: 

The  Meter  (pronounced  mooter)  is  the  primary  unit  of 
length.  It  is  the  forty-millionth  part  of  the  earth's 
meridianal  circumference.  The  Meter  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  system,  since  all 
the  other  units  are  derived  from  it.  The  name  of  this 
unit  is  derived  from  the  Greek  metrnu,  a  measure,  and 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  system. 

The  Are  (pronounced  as  the  English  word  are)  is  the 
primary  unit  of  surface  measure.  It  is  the  square  of  ten 
meters,  or  a  square  ten  meters  in  length  on  each  side. 

The  are  is  intended  for  land  measure,  or  the  measure 
of  large  surfaces.  For  small  measures  the  square  of  the 
meter  or  if  its   subdivisions  is  employed. 

The  Liter  (pronounced  leeter)  is  the  primary  unit  of 
volume  measure.  It  is  the  cube  of  the  tenth  of  a  meter, 
or  a  cubic  decimeter.  For  the  measure  of  bulky  goods 
the  cube  of  the  meter  is  used,  which  is  known  as  the 
Stere  (pronounced  stair). 

The  Gram  (pronounced  as  spelled)  is  the  primary  unit 
of  weight.  It  is  the  weight  of  the  iiuantity  of  distilled 
water  which,  at  4°  C.  will  fill  the  cube  of  the  one-hun- 
dredth of  a  meter. 

Note:  The  student  will  learn  later  in  his  studies  that 
the  actual  units  differ  slightly  from  the  theoretical  ones. 

Multiple  and  Sub-Mul'lples  ^For  aomo  purpose  the  pri- 
mary units  of  the  metric  system  are  too  large  for  con- 
venient use,  and  for  other  purposes,  too  small.  For  this 
reason  they  are  either  subdivided  or  multiplied  so  as 
to  give  units  of  convenient  size.  As  the  various  units 
increase  or  decrease  by  ten,  the  metric  is  also  known  as 
the  Decimal  System. 

Nomenclature. — In  order  to  use  the  metric  system  intel- 
ligently it  is  necessary  to  understand  its  nomenclature. 
To  indicate  multiples  of  the  primary  units  three  Greek 
numerals  are  used,  as  follows:  Deka.  ten:  Hekto,  one 
hundred:  Kilo,  one  thousand.  To  indicate  the  suhdivis- 
ions  three  Latin  numerals  are  employed.  These  are, 
Deci,  one-tenth:  Centi,  one-hundredth:  Milli,  one-thou- 
sandth. By  combining  these  numerals  with  the  names 
of  the  primary  units  any  metric  quantity  can  be  accu- 
rately expressed,  as  kilometer,  kiloliter.  or  kilogram. 

The  following  are  samples  of  the  combinations  which 
may  be  made: 

I   Kilo-         meter,  liter  or  gram. 
Multiples  I  Hekto- 

Deka-  "        "  " 

Deci-  "        " 

Centi-  "        " 

Milli- 

Other  combinations  will   suggest  themselves. 

Relative  Importance  of  the  Metric  Units. — As  in  the  case  of 
U.  S.  curreucy.  some  of  the  metric  denominations  are 
used  more  frequently  than  others.  The  terms  hekto  and 
deka  are  used  infrequently,  if  being  more  common  to  say 
ten  meters,  one  hundred  gram.s.  than  to  say  dekameter 
or  hektogram. 


Sub-Multiples 


For  some  of  the  metric  quantities  other  names  are 
commonly  applied.  For  example,  the  milliliter  is  com- 
monly called  eul)ic  centimeter.  Another  term  proposed 
for  the  same  unit  is  that  of  Fliiiijiinii,  to  express  the 
relation   hi'tween  the  milliliter  and  the  gram. 

Abbreviations. -There  has  been  a  great  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  writing  abbreviations  for  metric  quantities.  Per- 
hai)s  the  most  useful  are  the  following: 

Meter                       =  M.  Kilo  =  K 

Are                            =  A.  Hecto  =  H 

Stere                         =  St.  Deca  =  I) 

Liter                           =  L.  Deci  =  d 

Gram                        =  Gm.  Centi  =  c 

Cubic  Centimeter  =  Cc.  Milli  =  m 

Combining  the  above  we  would  have: 


For  Kilometer, 
Millimeter, 
"     Centimeter. 
"     Dekaliter. 
"     Deciliter, 
"     Kilogram. 
Milligram, 


Km. 

mM. 

cM. 

DL. 

dL. 

KGm. 

niGm,  etc. 


Another  method  of  expressing  the  units  for  surface 
and  volume  is  by  attaching  the  algebraic  signs  of  involu- 
tion, or  "exponents,"  to  the  abbreviations  for  the  linear 
units.  Written  in  this  way  the  symbol  for  square  centi- 
meter would  be  cM-,  for  cubic  centimeter  cM',  for  cubic 
decimeter  dil'  for  a  square  meter  M=  for  a  cubic  meter 
M",  and  so  on. 

Writing  and  Reading  Melric  Quantities  — Nearly  as  much 
diversity  exists  in  the  methods  of  writing  and  reading 
metric  quantities  as  in  the  abbreviations  employed  to 
represent  them.  The  ensuing  statements  probably  repre- 
sent the  better  usage. 

Fractions  of  the  gram  are  read  as  milligrams  (not  as 
decigrams  or  centigrams),  or  as  tenths,  hundredths,  or 
thousands  of  a  gram.  1.250  Gm  would  be  read  as  1 
gram,  250  milligrams. 

Fractions  of  the  meter  are  read  as  centimeters,  instead 
of  tenths  or  hundredths.  Thus  9.075  M  would  read,  nine 
meters  and  seventy-five  centimeters. 

Fractions  of  the  liter  are  read  as  cubic  centimeters.  It 
is  also  common  to  read  liters  as  cubic  centimeters  where 
the  number  of  liters  is  small.  Thus  2..500  L  would  be 
read  as  twenty-five  hundred  cubic  centimeters,  instead 
of  two  liters,  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters. 

Fractions  of  the  centimeter  are  read  as  millimeters. 
Thus,  0.5  cM  would  read,  five  millimeters,  instead  of 
five-tenths  centimeter. 

In  writing  metric  quantities  probably  the  best  practice 
is  to  use  the  abbreviation  representing  the  denomination 
which  occupies  the  units  place,  i.  e..  the  first  place  to  the 
left  of  the  decimal  point.  Thus,  if  the  denomination  in 
the  unit  place  represents  grams,  then  use  the  abbrevia- 
tion for  gram,  as  5.275  Gm.  If  the  unit  is  meter,  use 
the  abbreviation  M,  as  37.215  M.  If  the  unit's  place 
represents  milligrams,  then  use  niGm,  as  27.5  mGm, 
meaning  twenty-seven  and  five-tenths  milligrams,  and 
so  on. 

Equivalents  of  Melric  Quantllies'ln  t  lie  Old  Ftanrtards. — No  one 
can  become  an  e.xpert  in  the  metric  system  until  he  can 
think  in  it.  The  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  new  system 
while  employing  the  old  standards  will  surely  create  con- 
fusion and  end  in  disappointment.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  a  few  equivalents  which  are  of  use,  and  which  may 
very  profitably  be  committed  to  memory: 

The  Meter  equals  approximately  39..3T  inches. 

33.81  fluid  ozs. 
"  "  33.1.5  troy  ozs. 

"  "  15.43  troy  grs. 

"  2/.5  inch. 

"  16  minims. 

"  1/64  troy  gr. 

"  39  5T  Cc. 

3.69  Cc. 
31.10  Gm. 
3  88Gm. 


Liter 
"  Kilogram 
"   Gram 
"  Centimeter 
"  Cubic  Centimeter 
"  Milligram 
'■  Fluidounce 
"  Fluidrachm 
"  Troy  Ounce 
"  Drachm 


The  student  is  advised  to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself 
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Inches. 


I  Gm. 

OR 

ICc 


ix 
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Metric  PLigraio— Conijuri^on  of  Measurpic  uf  Length.  Cfliiacily,  Wright. 


with  the  metric  units,  and  their  use,  before  attempting 
to  commit  the  equivalents  given  above.  The  committing 
of  rules  for  the  conversion  of  one  system  to  another,  so 
frequently  given  in  text  books,  is  a  pure  waste  of  time. 

PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

1.  To  Find  a  Centroid  of  a  Body.— Tie  a  tack  to  a  string, 
stick  the  tack  into  a  potato  and  suspend  as  in  Fig.  6.  The 
line  aa  prolonged  is  the  "line  of  direction."  Next  sus- 
pend by  inserting  the  tack  at  b,  the  line  be  is  now  the 
line  of  direction.  Where  these  two  lines  cross  is  the 
location  of  the  centroid.  Repeat  the  experiment,  using 
a  chair,  block  of  wood,  box,  etc. 

2.  Practice  With  Metric  Units.— Using  Fig.  7  as  a  pat- 
tern, cut  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  the  large  square. 
This  is  1  dil  on  each  side,  or  one  square  dM.  Using  this 
paper  as  a  pattern,  measure  o£E  with  it  one  meter,  on  a 
cord  or  stick,  the  latter  preferred.  With  the  aid  of  the 
measured  stick  or  string  make  the  following  measure- 
ments: 

3.  Determine  your  height,  waist  measure,  throat  meas- 
ure, and  wrist,  in  meters  and  centimeters. 

4.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  store  room,  showing  location 
of  counter,  shelving,  etc.  Mark  on  the  diagram  the 
dimensions  in  metric  units,  of  the  room,  counters,  shelv- 
ing, doors,  windows,  etc. 

5.  Using    the   square   piece   of   paper   again,   cut    five 


pieces  of  cardboard  of  equal  size,  and  with  the  aid  of 
paper  and  mucilage  paste  them  together  in  the  form  of  a 
box  open  at  one  side.  What  is  the  capacity  of  this  box? 
6.  Fill  the  box  with  sand  or  sawdust,  and  pour  the 
contents  into  a  graduate  or  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Level 
the  surface  and  mark  the  level  by  pasting  on  a  strip  of 
gummed  paper.     Empty  the  bottle  and  fill  to  the  mark 

with  water.  If  your 
work  has  been  correct, 
how  many  Gm  does 
this  quantity  of  water 
weigh?  How  many  Ce 
does  it  measure? 

7.  Proceeding  accord- 
ing to  the  methods 
given,  prepare  a  perma- 
nent meter  stick, 
marked  in  decimeters 
and  centimeters,  also  a 
permanent  liter  mea- 
sure of  glass.  A  wide 
mouth  bottle  will  do  for 
the  latter. 

These  measures  will, 
of  course,  not  be  exact, 
but  they  will  help  to 
familiarize  the  student 
with  the  relations  of  the  several  units,  and  to  give  him 
au  appreciation  of  their  value. 


ri^'. 


-To    Hliii    (ell  III' 

Gravity. 
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LECTURE    NO.    5. 

Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature. 

Symbols  and  Valences  of  the  Principal  Elements. 


The  classification  given  below  is  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  student  in  learning  the  symbols  and  valences  of 
the  principal  elements,  and  should  be  carefully  committed 
to   memory. 

NON-METALS. 
Valence  Monad,  Triad,  and  Pentad. 

Fluorin.  F  Monad  only. 

Chlorin,  CI 

Bromin,  Br 

lodin,  I 

The  preceding  elements  are  always  monads  in  com- 
pounds ending  in  —id  (or  — ^ide). 

Valence  Dyad,  Tetrad  and  Hexad. 

Oxvgen.  O.        Dyad  only. 

Sulfur.  S. 

Selenium,  Se. 

Tellurium,  Te. 

These  elements  are  dyads  in  compounds  ending  in  — id 
(or  — ide). 

Valence  Triad  and  Pentad. 


Valence  Monad  or  Oyad. 

Copper,  Cu. 

Mercury,  Hg. 

Monads  in  ous    compounds,  dyads  in  — ic   compounds. 


Valence  Dyad, 

Magnesium, 

Mg 

Calcium, 

(Ja. 

Strontium, 

Sr. 

Barium, 

Ba. 

Zinc, 

Zn. 

Lead. 

Ph. 

Nitrogen, 

Phosphorus, 

Ar.senic, 

Antimony, 

Bismuth, 

Boron, 

N. 

P. 

As. 

Sb. 

Bi. 

B.            Triad   ..uly. 

The   elements   of   this   family   are  generally   triads  in 

compounds  ending  in  — ous  and 

pentads   in  compounds 

ending  in  — ic. 

Valence  Dyad  and  Tetrad. 

Carbon, 
Silicon, 

C. 

Si.       Tetrad  only. 

METALS. 

Valence  Monaii 

. 

Hydrogen, 

Silver, 

Lithium, 

Sodium. 

Potassium, 

H. 

Li. 
Na. 
K. 

Valence  Dyad  or  Triad. 

Iron,  Fe. 

Chromium,  Cr. 

Cobalt,  Co. 

Nickel,  Xi. 

Manganese,  Mn. 

Aluminum,  Al.      Triad  only. 
Dyads  in  ^oiis  compounds,  triads  in  — ic  compounds. 

Valence  Dyad  or  Tetrad. 
Tin,  Sn, 

Dyad  in  — ohs  compounds,  tetrad  in  —ic  compounds. 

In  explanaition  of  the  above  table  it  should  be  said  that 
antimony  and  bismuth,  though  here  classed  with  the 
non-metals,  have  very  decided  metallic  properties  and 
might  properly  have  been  included  in  the  second  table. 
Hydrogen  which  is  classed  as  a  metal  is  frequently  treat- 
ed with  the  non-metals. 

The  valences  given  are  those  which  the  elements  ex- 
hibit in  their  common  compounds.  They  may  and  fre- 
quently do  possess  valences  other  than  those  stated  in 
the  table. 

Symbols  from  Latin  Names — The  student  will  have  noticed 
in  the  table  that  in  some  instances  the  symbol  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  common  English  name.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  names  from  which  such  symbols  have 
been  taken: 
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Ag  from  Argentum. 

Cu  "  Cuprum. 

Fe  "  Ferrum. 

Hg  "  Hydrargyrum. 

K  "  Kalium. 

Na  "  Natrium. 

Rb  "  Rubidium. 

Sb  ■■  Stibium. 

Formulas.  Coelticienis  and  Subscripts.— Compound  molecules 
are  represeutod  by  writiug  in  a  group  the  symbols  of  the 
atoms  which  they  contain,  as  HCI,  KoH,  FeS,  etc.  Such 
a  group  of  symbols  is  known  as  a  I'unnuUi,  and  repre- 
sents one  mtileculv   of  the  compound. 

lu  the  examples  just  given,  each  molecule  contains 
only  one  atom  of  each  element  represented,  but  in  per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  substances  dealt  with  by  chem- 
ists, the  molecules  contain  more  than  one  atom  of  the 
same  kind.  For  example,  the  nitric  .acid  molecule  con- 
tains one  atom  each  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  and  three 
of  oxygen.  How  should  its  formula  be  written?  One 
way  would  be  to  repeat  the  symbol  as  many  times  as 
the  oxygen  atom  is  contained  in  the  molecule,  as 
HNOob,  but  a  better  method,  and  the  one  adopted  by 
chemists  is  to  make  use  of  a  numeral  to  indicate  the 
number  of  oxygen  atoms  and  write  the  formula  HNO,. 

A  number  used  in  this  way  is  known  as  a  Sulmcriiit, 
and  applies  only  to  the  particular  symbol  to  which  it  is 
atttached,  and  to  no  other. 

When  it  is  desired  to  represent  more  than  one  molecule 
of  a  compound,  the  numeral  is  placed  hcfurr  the  formula 
which  it  multiplies,  as  2H,0,  4HXOj,  3H.S0..  A  num- 
ber used  in  this  way  is  called  a  CocffiriciH  and  multi- 
plies the  oitire  fonnuld.  2HNO3  means  two  molecules, 
each  baring  the  composition  represented  by  HXO3. 

Some  chemists  use  coefficients  to  multiply  atoms,  as 
2C1,  2H,  and  subscripts  to  multiply  formulas,  as 
(HN'Oj),,  but  the  practice  is  not  to  be  commended. 

Symbols  and  formulas  are  not  followed  by  periods,  ex- 
cept when  a  word  would  be  so  followed. 

Classification  ot  Inorganic  Compounds —The  large  number  of 
inorganic  compounds  at  present  known  may  be  classified 
either  according  to  the  number  of  the  elements  in  the 
compound,  or  according  to  the  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds. 

Classed  according  to  the  first  method  there  are  Dinarij, 
or  those  composed  of  two,  Ttrnnri,  or  those  composed 
of  three,  Qiiatcrnnry.  or  those  composed  of  four  elements, 
etc.  Classified  according  to  their  properties,  the  three 
principal  groups  of  inorganic  compounds  are  Acids, 
Bases,  and  Salts. 

Notation  of  Binary  Compounds  — Since  a  binary  compound 
is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  atoms,  its  formula  must  con- 
sist of  just  two  symbols,  and  since  there  can  be  no  free 
or  unsatisfied  bonds  in  a  molecule,  the  number  of  bonds 
of  one  element  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  number  of 
bonds  of  the  other. 

If  both  elements  have  the  same  valence,  the  formula 
will  show  one  atom  of  each,  as  NaCl,  etc.,  but  if  they 
have  different  valences,  the  atom  having  the  smaller 
number  of  bonds  must  be  taken  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  equal  the  bonds  of  the  other,  as  ZnCL,  FeClj, 
BiCls,  etc. 

In  each  case  the  correct  number  of  atoms  can  be  found 
by  taking  such  a  number  of  each  as  will  give  the  leas: 
common  multiple  of  both  valences.  Suppose  it  is  re- 
quired to  combine  trivalent  arsenic  with  bivalent  sulfur. 
The  least  common  multiple  of  two  and  three  is  sis.  and 
to  get  the  least  common  multiple  we  take  two  atoms  of 
arsenic  and  three  of  sulfur,  or  As.Sj.  It  is  customary 
to  place  the  symbol  of  the  metal  or  base  first  in  the 
formula. 

Nomenclature  of  Binary  Compounds. — In  the  naming  of  all 
compounds  it  is  sought  to  give  each  compound  such  a 
name  as  will  best  express  its  composition. 

The  names  of  common  inorganic  compounds  usually 
consist  of  two  words,  the  first  derived  from  the  metal  or 


HgCl, 
FeCl, 
Ai  nS 


base,  and  the  second  from  the  non-metal  or  acidic  ele- 
ment. 

The  second  word  of  the  name  of  a  binary  compound 
consists  of  the  name  of  the  non-metal  with  its  ending 
changed  to  — id  (or  — ide).  The  same  termination,  — id 
(or  — ide)  is  also  used  in  a  few  compounds  which  will  be 
given  later  consideration. 

If  ilio  metal  or  base  does  not  commonly  form  more 
than  one  class  of  compounds  its  name  is  used  unmodified 
as  the  first  word  of  the  name  of  the  compound,  as"'"''"'" 
chlorid.  ciilcinin  oxid,  etc.  If  the  metal  does  commonly 
form  more  than  one  class  of  compounds,  the  terminations 
— ous  or  — ic  are  used  to  indicate  which  class  the  com- 
pound belongs  to,  as  mercuroug  chlorid,  mercuric  iodid, 
(crroits  sulfid,  etc. 

Some  chemists  depart  from  this  rule  by  using  the  ter- 
mination — ic  in  connection  with  elements  which  common- 
ly form  only  one  class  of  salts,  as  baric  chlorid,  plumbic 
chlorid,  etc.,  but  the  general  rule  is  as  given  above. 
Examples  for  Practice. 

Using  the  preceding  statement  as  a  guide,  give  the  cor- 
rect chemical  names  for  each  of  the  following  com- 
pounds: 

LiCl  CuCl,  CaCU 

XaCl  CuCl  BaClj 

NaBr  FeS  HkCI 

How  lo  Determine  Valence.— It  is  evident  from  the  above 
that  in  order  to  write  binary  formulas  correctly  one  must 
know  the  valences  which  the  atoms  will  have  in  the 
compound  to  be  written.  This  is  in  most  cases  indi- 
<ated  by  the  nomenclature  of  the  compounds.  For  ex- 
ample, if  it  is  required  to  write  the  formula  of  a  mer- 
curous,  ferrous,  arsenious,  or  any  other  — ous  compound, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  the  table  of  elements  in 
order  to  learn  what  valences  the  elements  will  have  in 
— ous  compounds.  The  same  fact  is  true  for  any  — ic 
compouud.  or  for  compounds  having  any  other  ending. 

To  Write  Binary  Formulas. — To  write  the  formula  of  a  bi- 
nary compound,  proceed  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Write  the  symbols  in  a  group,  the  metallic  element 
first. 

2.  Ascertain   the   valence  of  each  element. 

3.  As  the  subscript  of  the  metal,  write  the  figure  repre- 
senting the  valence  of  the  non-metal,  and  as  the  subscript 
of  the  latter,  write  the  figure  representing  the  valence  of 
the  metal. 

4.  Reduce  the  subscripts  to  their  lowest  terms. 

5.  When  a  subscript  is  unity,  or  when  both  subscripts 
are  the  same,  omit  them. 

Examples. 

1.  What  is  the  formula  for   Arsenious  sulfid? 

The  symbols  will  be  .\s  and  S.  By  reference  to  the  ta- 
ble of  elements  it  is  learned  that  the  valence  of  As  in 
— ous  compounds  is  3,  and  of  S  in  — id  compounds  2.  Us- 
ing the  valence  of  As  as  the  subscript  for  S,  and  the 
valence  of  the  latter  as  the  subscript  of  the  first,  gives 
the  formula  AsjS,.  Since  these  subscripts  cannot  be 
reduced  to  lower  terms  the  formula  is  complete  as  writ- 
ten. 

2.  What  is  the  formula  for  Stannic  Oxid? 

The  symbols  are  Sn  and  O.  The  valence  of  Sn  in  — ic 
compounds  is  4,  and  of  O,  2.  Using  each  of  these  val- 
ences as  the  subscript  of  the  other  symbol  gives  SuiO,. 
Reducing  the  subscripts  to  their  lowest  terms  by  dirid- 
ing  by  2,  gives  SnO^,   the  correct  formula. 

3.  Write  the  formula  for  Zinc  Oxid. 

The  symbols  are  Zn  and  O.  The  valence  ot  each  is  2. 
which  would  give  Zn,0:,  but  both  subscripts  being  the 
same,  they  are  omitted,  and  the  formula  will  be  ZnO. 

4.  Write  the  formula  for  Antimonic  chlorid. 

The  symbols  are  Sb  and  CI.  The  valence  of  Sb  in  — ic 
compounds  is  5,  and  of  CI  in  — id  compounds,  1.  Using 
these  as  subscripts  in  the  usual  manner  would  give  Sb, 
Clj.  but  a  subscript,  when  unity  is  omitted,  therefore, 
the  final  formula  will  be  SbCK.. 
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Examples  for  Practice. 
Proceeding  according  to  the  method  just  given,  write 
the  correct  forimilns  tor  trhe  following  binary  compounds: 

Sodium  chlorid.  Arsenious  sulfid. 

Potassium  bromid.  Arsenic  sulfid. 

Lithium  iodi<i.  Stannous  chlorid. 


I 

I 


Silrer  oxid. 
Mercuric  chlorid. 
■•'crrous   sullid. 
Cuprie  oxid. 
I  'iiprous  oxid. 
Zinc  sulfid. 
Chromous  chlorid. 


Stannous  oxid. 
Antimonous  oxid. 
.\nlimoiiic  Dxid. 
Bismuthous  chlorid. 
Bismuthous  iodid. 
Bismuthic  chlorid. 
Stannic  sulfid. 


LECTURE    No.    6. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

Properties  of  Matter. — Continued. 
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-Expansion  and  Contraction 
of  Matter. 


Poroklty — In  addition  to  the  visible  openings  in  many  sub- 
stances, there  are  numerous  reasons  for  believing  that 
even  the  most  solid  appearing  bodies  possess  pores  or 
01>enings  between  their  particles  which  are  invisible,  even 
with  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope.  For  example, 
some  gases  will  pass  quite  readily  through  thick  plates 
of  certain  metals,  while  by  sufficient  pressure  water  can 
be  forced  through  the  walls  of  vessels  of  iron,  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  etc. 

Compresslbiiltjiand  Expansibilit).— In  consequence  of  its  por- 
osity a  piece  of  metal  may  be  reduced  by  rolling  or  ham- 
mering, or  expanded  by  heating.  It  would  be  dilEcult  to 
understand  how   the  individual   molecules  could   become 

larger  or  smaller,  but 
it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  they  could 
be  pressed  more  close- 
ly together,  or  that 
the  openings  between 
them  should  become 
larger,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  expansion 
and  contraction  thus 
accounted  for  (Fig.  8). 
Divisibility  —  Another 
consequence  of  the 
molecular  structure  of 
matter  is  Divisibility. 
All  known  portions  of  matter  are  divisible  into  smaller 
particles.  Whether  the  process  of  division  could  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  or  whether  there  are  ultimate  particles 
which  cannot  be  farther  divided,  must  be  left  for  later 
consideration. 

Impen  trabiilly. — Matter  is  impenetrable,  thatis.itnot  only 
occupies  space,  but  excludes  other  bodies  from  occupying 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  At  first  sight  this 
may  seem  incorrect.  We  move  our  bodies  through  the 
air,  drive  nails  into  such  substances  as  lead,  project 
bullets  into  wood,  and  cause  many  other  examples  of 
apparent  penetration  of  matter.  In  all  such  cases  the 
objects  do  not  actually  penetr.ate  the  matter,  but  only 
shove  its  particles  aside  and  pass  between. 

Indestructibility. — Matter  is  indestructible.  Its  form  may  be 
changed,  or  it  may  be  broken  up  and  dissipated  into 
space,  but  by  no  method  known  to  science  can  any  por- 
tion of  it  be  destroyed.  Ice  can  be  melted,  the  resulting 
water  can  be  vaporized,  and  the  vapor  broken  up  into 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  here  our  present  power  ends. 
Each  gas  retains  its  integrity,  regardless  of  the  treatment 
to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  The  sum  of  the  products 
of  every  transformation,  whether  chemical  or  physical, 
is  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  factors.  This  state- 
ment is  known  as  the  Law  of  Conservation  of  Mass. 

Rigidity.  Elasticity  and  Plasticity — These  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent qualities  of  related  natures. 

Rigidity  is  the  resistance  which  a  body  opposes  to  a 

change  of  form  or  volume  by  an  external  force.    Rigidity 

is  slight  in  fluids  and  high  in  solids,  but  no  substance  is 

perfectly  rigid. 

Elasticity  is  the  property  which  a  body  has  of  recover- 


ing its  original  volume  or  shape  after  these  have  been 
altered  by  the  action  of  a  force.  Fluids  are  perfectly 
clastic.  No  solid  is  perfectly  elastic,  though  some,  as 
ivory  and  steel,  are  approximately  so. 

Plasticity  is  the  property  of  yielding  to  stress,  and  as- 
suming a  new  form  in  consequence.  Certain  elastic 
bodies,  when  subject  to  stress  beyond  certain  limits  be- 
come permanently  "set"  or  bent  to  the  new  form.  The 
point  at  which  the  power  of  recovery  is  lost  is  known  as 
the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  may  bo  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  plasticity. 

CohesionandAdheslon. -Cohesion  is  the  form  of  attraction 
which  holds  the  constituent  particles  of  a  substance  to- 
gether. It  is  highly  developed  in  solids,  slight  in  liquids 
and  not  appareut  in  gaseous  substances.  Cohesion  is 
present  to  some  extent  in  all  portions  of  matter,  and  has 
an  important  effect  in  limiting  such  of  the  properties  of 
matter  as  depend  upon  the  movements  of  molecules  over 
one  another,  as  malleability,  ductility,  viscosity,  etc. 

Cohesion  acts  at  distances  so  small  as  to  be  insensible. 
If  the  molecules  are  wrenched  far  enough  apart  to  make 
the  distances  between  them  visible  the  result  is  a  crack 
or  fracture.  The  operation  of  welding  or  causing  the 
recoalescence  of  broken  matters  is  simply  that  of  reduc- 
ing the  distance  between  the  severed  particles  to  their 
original  insensible  distances  so  as  to  permit  the  restora- 
tion of  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

Adhesion  is  the  surface  attraction  between  substances 
of  different  kinds,  as  the  adhesion  of  glue  to  wood,  of 
varnish  to  furniture,  or  of  water  to  glass.  Like  cohesion, 
this  attraction  occurs  only  at  very  small  distance  between 
the  surfaces,  and  is  destroyed  by  increasing  the  distance 
to  an  appreciable  amount. 

While  it  is  probable  that  cohesion  and  adhesion  are 
ultimately  due  to  the  same  molecular  forces,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  speak  of  them  as  different  properties 
of  matter.  Friction  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  ad- 
hesion. 

Influence  of  Heal.— The  general  effect  of  heat  is  to  weaken 
cohesion  and  adhesion,  and  as  a  consequence  to  materi- 
ally affect  those  particular  qualities  of  matter  which  are 
dependent   upon    them. 

Pliarmaceutlcal  Applications. 

The  influence  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  is  of 
importance  in  many  pharmaceutical  operations.  For 
exampl<'.  in  the  manufacture  of  pills,  the  co- 
hesion of  the  mass  is  first  developed  by  the  addition  of  a 
proper  e.xcipient.  But  after  the  pills  have  been  formed, 
they  must  then  be  prevented  from  adhering  to  each  other, 
or  to  the  box,  by  the  addition  of  some  non-adhesive  dust- 
ing powder. 

In  the  manufacture  of  an  emulsion,  the  oil,  resin,  wax, 
or  other  substance  is  broken  up  by  agit.ation  into  numer- 
ous minute  droplets,  which  are  then  kept  from  coalesc- 
ing by  surrounding  each  droplet  with  a  mucilaginous 
coating. 

The  manufacture  of  the  mass  and  ointment  of  mer- 
cury are  similar  examples  of  the  breaking  up  of  cohesion 
between  the  parts,  and  the  retention  of  their  separate- 
ness  by  covering  them  with  some  .adhesive  substance. 
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Principal  Phenomena  ol  Cohesion  and  Adhesion. 
On  account  of  the  importnnt  part  which  certain  phe- 
nomena of  cohesion  and  adhesion  play  iu  many  pharma- 
ceutieal  processes,  and  their  effect  in  modifying  the  prop- 
erties of  numerous  pharmaceutical  materials,  it  will  he 
proiitalile  to  consider  them  at  some  length.  Among  the 
more  important  of  Uie  qualities  of  matter  dependent  upon 
cohesion  and  adhesion  are.  malleability,  ductility,  hard- 
ness, brittleness,  viscosity,  diffusion  of  gases  and  liquids, 
solubility,  surface  tension  and   eaivillarity. 

Malleability. -Malleability  isthatproperty  possessed  by  mat- 
ter which  permits  it  to  be  beaten  or  rolled  into  thin  sheeis 
or  leaves.  This  quality  is  seen  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  metals,  the  most  malleable  of  which  is  gold, 
concerning  which  it  is  stated  that,  it  may  lie  beaten  into 
sheets  so  thin  that  14,800  are  required  to  make  the  thick- 
ness of  one  millimeter.  In  malleatiou  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  quality  of  cohesion  is  such  that  it  permits  the 
molecules  to  slide  over  each  other  without  severing  the 
bond  of  attraction. 

Ductility.— Ductility  is  that  property  which  permits  certain 
substances  to  be  drawn  into  threads  or  wire,  and  like 
malleability  has  its  greatest  development  in  metals.  Gold 
is  also  the  most  ductile  as  well  .as  the  most  malleable 
metal. 

While  nearly  related  to  malleability,  this  property  is 
not  identical  with  it.  For  example,  copper  may  be  rolled 
into  thinner  sheets  than  platinum,  but  cannot  be  drawn 
into  as  thin  a  wire. 

Tenacity,  Brittleness  and  Hardness.— Tenacity,  nearly  synony- 
mous with  "toughness"  is  the  resistance  which  a  body 
offers  to  being  torn  apart  when  subjected  to  a  pull.  The 
most  tenacious  matter  is  iron,  especially  in  the  form  of 
steel. 

Brittleness  is  a  quality  which  when  possessed  by  a  sub- 
stance enables  its  particles  to  be  easily  broken  apart  by 
means  of  a  sharp  blow  or  a  crushing  pressure.  Glass 
and  chalk  are  examples  of  brittle  substances. 

The  condition  of  drugs  as  to  brittleness  and  toughness 
is  an  important  factor  in  their  reduction  to  powder. 

Hardness  is  the  degree  of  resistance  which  a  body  op- 
poses to  abrasion,  or  scr.itching,  as  the  hardness  of  glass, 
of  highly  tempered  steel,  and  the  like.  The  hardest  known 
substance  is  the  diamond. 

Hardness  must  not  be  confounded  with  brittleness, 
though  very  hard  substances  are  commonly  brittle. 

Influence  of  Temperature. — In  general  the  influence  of  heat 
is  to  lessen  the  qualities  of  tenacity,  brittleness  and 
hardness.  To  this  statement,  however,  there  are  some 
important  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  zinc,  which  from 
100°  C  to  150°  C.  IS  quite  freely  malleable,  but  when 
heated  to  205°  C.  is  easily  pulverizable. 

Viscosity.  — Viscosity  is  the  resistance  of  liquids  to  flow, 
caused  by  cohesion  and  internal  friction,  and  is  best  ex- 
hibited in  such  materials  as  syrups,  oils,  tar.  etc..  which 
flow  stiflly,  and  are  consequently  termed  viscous  or  vis- 
cid liquids. 

Viscosity  is  a  quality  opposed  to  mobility  or  fluidity, 
and  upon  its  presence  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  depends 
whether  a  given  substance  shall  be  classed  as  liquiid  or 
solid.  No  substance  possesses  perfect  fluidity,  since  even 
the  most  mobile  liquids,  and  the  most  tenuous  gases,  ex- 
hibit a  certain  amount  of  internal  friction  or  resistance 
to  flow.  On  the  other  hand,  many  solid  bodies  either 
possess  a  ceii:ain  amount  of  fluidity  or  can  be  made  to 
develop  it  through  pressure.  Under  sufficient  pressure 
such  substances  as  gold,  silver  and  copper,  can  be  made 
to  flow  into  and  fill  the  lines  of  the  cavity  in  which  they 
are  placed.  It  is  this  quality  which  renders  them  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  coinage.  Such  substances  also  as 
asphaltum.  shoemaker's  wax.  burgundy  pitch,  etc..  will 
slowly  flatten  out  and  take  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  are  kept.  In  short,  they  might  be  regarded  as 
liquids  of  relatively  high  viscosity. 
Surface  Tension  of  Liquids. — Another  important  phenome- 


non is  Surface  Tension,  which  is  the  term  used  to  indi- 
cate the  fact  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  behaves  as  if 
it  were  a  thin  skin  or  membrane  tightly  stretched  over 
the  liquid  beneath. 

This  phenomenon  is  due  to  unbalanced  cohesion.  Be- 
neath the  surface  every  molecule  is  subject  to  equal 
cohesion  on  all  sides  from  the  surrounding  molecules. 
The  molecules  of  the  surface  layt>r,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  cohesion  only  on  their  sides,  and  underneath. 
This  attraction  being  unb;ilanced  by  any  attraction  above 
the  result  is  that  the  surface  layer  of  molecules  behaves 
like  a  very  thin  elastic  membrane. 

It  is  owing  to  surface  tension  that  a  drop  of  liquid  al- 
ways assumes  a  round  surface,  and  that  droplets  suspend- 
etl  in  other  liquids,  as  iu  emulsions,  are  always  spherical. 
ADHESION  PHENOMENA. 
Although  cohesion  and  adhesion  are  closely  related 
properties,  there  are  certain  classes  of  physical  reac- 
tions in  which  the  adhesion  side  of  the  phenomenon  or 
the  attraction  between  different  substances  is  especial- 
ly prominent. 

There  are  perhaps  no  varieties  of  matter  between  whi«h 
.some  adhesion  does  not  exist,  if  brought  into  contact, 
though  in  many  cases  other  Circumstances  may  operate 
to  conceal  its  action.  Solids  may  adhere  to  solids,  liq- 
uids to  liquids,  gases  to  gases,  or  any  one  of  these  to 
either  of  the  others. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  adhesion  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  pharmacy. 

In  several  varieties  of  diffusion  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  action  is  perhaps  due  more  to  molecular  motion 
than  to  adhesion,  yet  the  latter  effect  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  their  consideration  at  this  place. 

Capillarity — When  a  solid,  as  a  pane  of  glass,  is  dipped  into 
a  liquid,  the  latter  is  either  raised  or  depressed  along 
the  line  where  the  two  surfaces  meet.  If  the  liquid 
wets  the  solid,  the  line  of  junction  is  elevated,  if  it  does 
not  wet  the  solid,  the  line  is  depressed. 

If  a  clean  glass  tube  of  very  narrow  bore  be  used,  the 
elevation  or  depression  is  still  more  marked.  When  the 
liquid  rises  in  the  tube  its  upper  surface  forms  a  "men- 
iscus." i.  e.,  concave  or  hollowed  out:  if  the  liquid  is  de- 

I)ressed  the  meniscus 
will  be  inverted,  or 
the  surface  will  be 
convex  or  cone-shaped. 
The  name  capillarity 
for  this  effect  is  de- 
rived from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  most 
marked  in  tubes  of 
capillary  bore.  (Figs. 
9,  10.) 

The   principal    facts 
the    following    state- 
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Fig.  9.— Water  in  Capillary  Tube. 


of    capillarity    are    expressed    in 
ments: 

1.  Liquids  rise  in  capillary  tubes  when  they  wet  them 
and  are  depressed   when  they  do  not. 

2.  The  elevation  or  depression  varies  inversely  as  the 
diameter  of  the  bore. 

The  narrower  the  tube 
the  greater  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression. 

3.  The  elevation  or 
depression  varies  in- 
versely with  the  tem- 
perature, the  higher 
the  temperature  the 
less  will  be  the  rise 
or  fall. 

4.  The  phenomenon 
varies  with  different  lii|uids  and  solids. 

Capillarity  is  a  mixed  phenomenon  of  adhesion  and  co- 
hesion. Where  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  solid 
is  greater  than  cohesion  in  the  liquid,  the  solid  will  be 


Fig.  10.— Mercury  in  Capillary  Tube. 
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not  by  the  liquid.     When  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  is 
stronger,   the  solid   will  not  be  wetted. 

The  elevation  and  depression,  and  the  curved  surface 
are  duo  to  surface  tension;  in  the  one  case  tending  to 
draw  the  liquid  upwards,  and  in  the  second  case  down- 
wards. 

Pharmaceutical  Applications. 

Many  pharmaceutical  prucessos  involve  capillary  action. 
It  is  capiUtirity  which  causes  a  liquid  in  a  strainer  or 
filter  to  crawl  up  the  sides,  and  sometimes  over  the  top. 

If  the  lower  surface  of  a  porous  substance,  like  sugar, 
be  dipiied  in  a  liquid,  the  latter  will  gradually  rise 
throughout  the  entire  mass. 

In  open  vessels  of  salt  solutions  surface  tension  will 
carry  the  liquid  up  the  side,  where  by  evaporation  of 
the  solvent  the  salt  is  left  behind  as  a  porous  mass  with 
strong  capillary  powers.  This  porous  mass  then  acts 
as  a  wick  to  conduct  the  liquid  to  still  greater  heights, 
until  it  may  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  jar  on  to  the  shelf 
on  which  it  stands. 

Whatever  will  destroy  the  adhesion  between  the  liquid 
and  the  vessel,  as  rubbing  the  sides  with  oil  or  petrola- 
tum, will  prevent  the  creeping. 

The  rise  of  oil  in  a  wick,  or  the  saturation  of  a  sponge 
are  analogous  actions. 

Adhesion  and  capillarity  play  an  important  part  in 
drug  extraction,  in  affecting  the  solution  of  the  soluble 
constituents  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  tlie  menstruum. 

Diffusion  of  Gases— If  two  vessels  containing  gases  of  dif- 
ferent densities  are  connected  by  a  narrow  passage,  there 
will  be  a  movement  of  molecules  from  each  vessel  to  the 
other  until  eventually  the  two  gases  are  evenly  mixed 
throughout.  This  mixing  occurs  even  if  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  lighter  gas  be  placed  above  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  heavier  one. 

Gaseous  diffusion  is  due  mainly  to  molecular  motion, 
since  adhesion  between  the  molecules  of  gases  must  be 
regarded  as  very  slight. 

Diffusion  of  Gases  Into  Liquids.— When  a  gas  is  confined  in 
contact  with  a  liquid,  diffusion  into  the  latter  occurs,  the 
extent  of  thi;  diffusion  depending  upon  pressure,  adhesion 
and  temperature. 

In  general  the  amount  of  gas  diffused,  or  dissolved,  in 
the  liquid  is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  Doubling  the 
pressure,  doubles  the  amount  of  gas  dissolved,  and  so  on. 

Adhesion  is  also  an  important  f-aetor,  independent  of 
the  pressure  applied,  and  the  amount  of  gas  dissolved 
will  vary  greatly  in  consequence,  ^^lere  the  adhesion  is 
great,  as  between  water  and  ammonia,  the  liqirid  may 
absorb  hundreds  of  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas. 
Where  the  adhesion  is  slight,  as  between  water  and  ni- 
trogen, the  amount  dissolved  may  be  very  small. 

Diffusion  of  Gases  I'lo  Solids— Nearly  all  solids  possess  the 
property  of  absorbing,  or  "occluding"  gases,  the  latter 
being  apparently  condensed  upon  the  surface  of  the  solid. 
A  platinum  vessel  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes  will 
gain  perceptibly  in  weiight  from  the  air  condensed  on 
its  surface.  In  the  form  of  fine  powder  platinum  is  said 
to  be  able  to  occlude  250  times  its  own  volume  of  oxygen. 

Porous  substances,  as  charcoal,  have  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  gaseous  absorption,  and  hence  are  valuable  as  a 
means  of  atmospheric  purification.  Carbon  monoxid  dif- 
fuses readily  through  red-hot  iron.  The  most  remark- 
able example  of  the  diffusion  of  gas  into  a  solid  is  seen 
in  the  reaction  between  palladium  and  hydrogen  in  which 
the  metal  may  absorb  980  times  its  volume  of  the  gas. 

1  Diffusion  of  Liquids Adhesion  plays  a  most  important  part 

\       in  the  mixing  of  liquids.     Where  two  liquids,  as  water 
I       and  alcohol,    are  brought  into   the   same  vessel,   if  the 
/       adhesion  between  the  two  kinds  of  molecules  is  greater 
j        than   the  cohesion   between   each   kind,   the  two  liquids 
will  diffuse  into  each  other  and  form  a  homogeneous  mix- 
ture.    Such  diffusion  will  take  place  slowly,  or  immedi- 
ately  with    agitation.      Mutually    diffusible    liquids   are 
termed  "miscible." 


If  the  cohesion  between  each  kind  of  molecules  is 
greater  than  adhesion  between  the  two,  the  liquids  will 
remain  separate,  the  heavier  at  the  bottom,  or  if  shaken 
forcibly  together,  will  separate  on  standing.  Such  liquids 
are  termed  "immiscible,"  as  glycerin  with  ether,  water 
with  oil.  etc. 

Diffusion  of  Solids  Into  Liquids. — The  solution  of  a  solid  in 
a  liquid  is,  in  general,  a  phenomenon  of  diffusion,  depend- 
ing upon  the  relative  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion. 
When  cohesion  in  the  solid  is  stronger  than  its  adhesion 
for  the  liquid,  diffusion,  or  "solution,"  does  not  take  place 
and  the  substance  is  said  to  be  insoluble.  If  adhesion  is 
the  stronger,  diffusion  occurs,  and  the  solid  is  said  to 
dissolve. 

If  the  occurrence  of  solution  was  independent  of  ad- 
hesion, it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  solid  should 
not  be  equally  soluble  in  all  liquids,  since  all  gases  are 
equally  diffusible  into  each  other. 

The  effect  of  adhesion  also  explains  why  a  powdered 
solid  should  dissolve  more  rapidly  than  one  in  lumps. 
Adhesion  is  due  to  surface  action,  and  the  surface  of  a 
solid  is  greatly  extended  by  reducing  it  to  fine  particles 

Practical  Studies. 
1.  Place  together  two  clean  glass  plates  in  the  position 
shown  in  Pig.  11,  with  their  lower  edges  resting  in  water. 
Vary      the      distance 


apart  of  the  plates 
and  note  the  different 
heights  to  which  the 
liquid  rises.  Explain 
why  it  does  not  rise 
to  an  equal  height  at 
all  points? 

2.  Wipe  the  glass 
plates  perfectly  dry 
and  repeat  the  ex- 
periment, using  petro- 
leum or  some  other  liquid  instead  of  water, 
ferent  results  are  obtained?    Explain. 

3.  Provide  several  glass  tubes  of  narrow  bore  and  dif- 
ferent diameters.  Dip  them  first  into  mercury.  Is  the 
mercury  raised  or  depressed?  In  which  tube  is  the  phe- 
nomenon most  marked? 

4.  Repeat  the  last  experiment,  using  water  instead  of 
mercury.     How  does  the  result  differ? 


Fig.  11.— Rise  of  Liquid  on  Glass 
Plates. 


What  dif- 


THE  QUIZZES. 

The  questions  on  Lecture  No.  i  were  mailed 
September  9,  one  week  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  lecture.  It  is  desirable  that  a  few  days  should 
intervene  between  receipt  of  lecture  and  questions 
in  order  that  the  student  may  fully  master  the 
former  before  attempting  answers  to  the  latter. 
The  questions  will  be  mailed  regularly  and 
promptly  after  each  lecture.  Th«y  are  printed  on 
special  blanks  and  mailed  direct  to  each  member 
of  the  ERA  Course.  These  blanks  will  be  numbered 
consecutively,  and  if  the  student  should  fail  to  re- 
ceive any,  notice  should  be  sent  of  the  omission. 


SECRET  REMEDIES.- Dr.  H.  Weller  (says  Br.  & 
Col.  Dr.,  quoting  from  Ap.  Ztg.)  has  analyzed  several 
secret  remedies,  chiefly  American,  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing details  of  some  of  them:  Albert's  remedy  (A.  E. 
Hughes,  New  York)  is  stated  to  contain  29.5  per  cent,  of 
extractive  in  which  opium  alkaloids  and  colchicine  could 
be  detected,  7.9  per  cent,  potassium  iodide,  14.6  per  cent, 
potassium  acetate  and  10.3  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Dr. 
White's  eye  water  is  given  as  1.73  per  cent,  zinc  sulphate, 
2  per  cent,  honey,  2.56  per  cent,  alcohol  and  0.2  per  cent, 
free  acetic  acid. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS  OF  PHARMACISTS 
AT  BRUSSELS. 

Brussels,  August  20,  1897. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seveuth  liiternatimiul  Congress  of 
I'hurnincy,  held  at  Chicago  in  1883,  it  was  deciiied  that 
the  time  and  place  of  the  ue.xt  gathering  should  be  fixed 
by  a  connnittco  which  was  appointed  lor  the  purpose. 
Seeing  no  action  taken  in  the  matter 

The  Belgian  Pharmacist!  Took  the  Initiative, 
and  as  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  General  Asso- 
ciation fell  in  181)7,  concurrently  with  the  Brussels  Ex- 
hibition, they  addressed  a  letter  to  "Prof.  Remington, 
of  Chicago,"  proposing  King  Leopold's  capital  as  a  suit- 
able site.  "I  have  been  trying  to  make  them  understand 
how  many  hundred  miles  there  are  between  Chicago 
and  i'hiladelphia,"  remarked  the  I'rofessor.  "Anyway, 
the  letter  reached  me  rather  late,  and  before  I  had  con- 
sulted all  my  colleagues,  the  Belgian  Association  had 
arranged  everything." 

These  facts,  together  with  the  coincidence  of  a  Medical 
Congress  at  Moscow  and  the  Glasgow  nux'ting  of  British 
Pharmacists,  account  for  the  abstention  of  Germany,  and 
the  inadeiiuate  niireseiittitinn  uf  many  cither  Kuriii)eaM 
States. 


The  Brussels  University  Building. 

where  the  Congress  was  held,  nevertheless,  contained  a 
goodly  show  of  foreign  delegates  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing on  Aug.  14.  Seven  European  countries  were  officially 
represented— Austria  by  Dr.  Augustus  E.  Vogl,  profes- 
sor of  materia  medica  at  the  Vienna  University;  France 
by  Prof.  Pruuier,  Paris  School  of  Pharmacy;  Holland 
by  Dr.  H.  Wefers-Bettink,  professor  at  Utrecht  Uni- 
versity; Mexico  by  Senor  Altamirano  and  Professor  Jos6 
D.  Moral&s;  Norway  by  Mr.  Stromer;  Roumania  by  Mr. 
Anton  Altan,  of  Bucharest,  and  Sweden  by  Mr.  Se- 
bardt. 

The  United  States 

had  delegated  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Dr.  Power,  who  is,  I  believe,  attached  to  the 
Wellcome  Research  Laboratory  at  London,  England,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Meyer,  of  New  Orleans.  MM.  Adrian, 
Crinon,  Petit,  and  Viron  had  come  from  Paris;  M.  Col- 
lard  and  half  a  dozen  others  from  the  larger  French 
towns,  while  the  numerous  Dutch  contingent  included 
Messrs.  Hoffmann,  Schoop  (Maestrechtl.  Van  Italie  (Rot- 
terdam), and  Wynne  (Middlebury).  Drs.  Tichborne 
and  McWalter  represented  Ireland;  from  England  came 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wrenn,  Mr.  A.  C.  Wootton  ("Chemist  and 
Druggist"!,  and  Dr.  Paul  (Pharmaceutical  Journal).  I 
understood  that  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  each 
had  one  representative  present. 

Dr.  Fernand  Ranwez, 
President  of  the  Belgian  General  Association,  and  pro- 
fessor at  Louvain  University,  took  the  chair,  supported 


by  Mr.  Duyk,  the  indefatigable  sccretarj-;  Mr.  Van  Bas- 
talaer,  who  presided  over  the  1885  International  Con- 
gress, etc.,  etc.  Mr.  De  Bruyn,  Minister  of  Hygiene, 
represented  the  Belgian  Government. 

The  platform  was  nicely  ilecorated  with  plants  and 
flags,  the  King's  bust  and  the  arms  of  Brussels,  and  a 
brass  band  in  the  gallery  played  various  national  an- 
thems between  the  speeches. 

M.  Ranwez  greeted  the  foreigners,  and  sketched  the 
history  of  his  association.  Founded  by  Puypers,  of 
Antwerp,  in  1847,  it  had  dwindled  twenty  years  later  to 
t!7  members;  when  in  1873.  under  M.  Gille's  able  chair- 
manship, it  increased  to  40(J.  The  Education  Act  of 
187(i  lowered  the  examination  standard,  the  nunilxT  of 
pharmacists  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  tripled  in  fifteen. 
Then  came  the  Conunitle<'  of  Defence  and  the  struggle 
for  a  higher  standard— wun  in  l.S!M>.  Pharmacy  inspec- 
tors were  appointed,  pharmacists  were  admitted  to  the 
local  Health  Councils,  ami  other  improvements  made 
in  their  status.  Much  remained  to  lie  done;  a  separa- 
tion of  the  professions  of  Doctor  and  Pharmacist  was 
esi)ecially  needed;  ho  asked  Mr.  De  Bruyn's  aid  in  this 
matter. 

.M.  De  Bruyn.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Public  Works 
and  Hygiene,  said  "all  cam<'  to  him  who  knew  how  to 
wait" — the  pharmacists  included.  He  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  profession  in  general,  and  in  particular  of 
the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Association.  >lessrs.  Gille,  Van 
Bastalaer  and  Depairo.  He  suggested  they  should  ami- 
cably arrange  with  the  Doctors  to  draw  up  a  law,  just 
and  satisfactory  to  all;  and  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  signing  such  an  act. 

M.  Duyk,  a  Brussels  pharmacist,  alluded  to  the  Chi- 
cago Congress,  and  the  .$l.(JliO  voted  by  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
toward  the  cost  of  an  International  Formulary,  and 
other  interesting  details:  and  then  rose  Mr.  Alfred 
Meyer,  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  most  fluent  French 
("We  all  speak  like  that  in  Louisiana,"  he  modestly 
told  me  afterward!  he  expressed  the  foreign  delegates' 
gratitude  at  the  kind  reception  given  them  by  the  Min- 
ister and  the  Congress  in  "this  country,  so  small  in  ter- 
ritory, but  so  great  in  activity,  industry  and  intelli- 
gence." His  short  spjjech  won  him  the  heartiest  ap- 
plause of  the  moruing.  and  then  the  band  struck  up.  and 
the  meeting  dispersed. 

The  Various  Sections 
held  their  first  meeting  at  2  p.  m.  the  same  day.  It 
would  be  hopeless,  in  a  short  resume  like  the  present, 
even  to  give  the  titles  of  all  th^  subjects  discussed.  The 
burning  "patent  medicine"  quesu'on  gave  rise  to  the  live- 
liest discussion.  It  was  voted  that  every  patent  medi- 
cine should  bear  on  the  label  thv  dose  and  the  names 
of  its  ingredients.  Nor  can  I,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  re- 
]iroduce  in  extenso 

Prof.  Remington's  Paper  on  Doctors  and  Pharmacists, 

with  siiecial  reference  to  the  compilation  and  revision  of 
Pharmacopeias.  He  pointed  out  the  rffht  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  presence  of  pharmacists  on  such  com- 
mittees, and  denounced  the  "class  legislation"  that  put 
the  doctor  on  a  higher  footing  than  tht  pharmacist. 
He  asked  if  a  medico-pharmaceutical  unJon  could  not 
be  formed  to  arrange  that  secret  remedies  should  be  no 
longer  prescribed  by  doctors  or  sold  by  pharmacists. 

I'rof.  Tichborne.  of  Dublin,  thought  that  in  England 
and  Ireland  this  interprofessional  jealousy  w)>s  dying 
out.  but  that  the  doctor  must  always  rank  first.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  new  British  Pharmacoi)eia  and  mentioned 
that  special  supplements  were  to  be  added  for  the 
Colonies  and  India — the  use  and  action  of  drugs  varied 
so  much  in  different  countries. 

Dr.  McWalter,  of  the  same  city,  did  not  share  the 
opinion  of  the  last  speaker  as  to  the  amicable  relations 
of  the  two  professions  in  the  United  Kingdom.     He  paid 
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LECTURE    NO.    7. 

Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature. 

Classification   and   Notation  of  the  Acids   and   their  Salts. 


Acids,  Bases,  and  Salts. — Classified  according  to  their  prop- 
erties the  three  chief  divisions  of  inorganic  compounds 
are  Acids,  Bases  and  Salts.  Any  of  these  may  be  either 
binary,  ternary  or  quaternary. 

Acids  are  compounds  containing  hydrogen  which  can  be 
replaced  by  a  metal,  have,  when  soluble,  a  sharp,  sour 
taste,  and  the  property  of  changing  the  color  of  the  blue 
dye  Litmus  to  red.  Such  a  change  of  color  is  known  as 
an  "acid  reaction."  Acids  are  mainly  compounds  of  the 
non-metals. 

Bases  are  compounds  which  can  neutralize  acids  by  re- 
placement of  their  hydrogen,  have,  when  soluble,  a  caus- 
tic, disagreeable  taste,  and  possess  the  property  of  restor- 
ing the  blue  color  to  Litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by 
acids.  This  color  change  is  known  as  an  "alkaline  re- 
action."   Bases  are  chiefly  compounds  of  the  metals. 

Salts  are  the  compounds  which  are  formed  when  bases 
and  acids  neutralize  each  other.  They  consist,  usually, 
of  the  metal  of  a  base  combined  with  what  remains  of 
an  acid  after  the  removal  of  all  or  part  of  its  hydrogen. 

All  acids  contain  hydrogen,  while  nearly  all  bases  con- 
tain a  metal.  Though  hydrogen  is  present  in  all  acids,  it 
is  itself  basic  in  character.  The  acid  qualities  are  due 
to  the  non-metal  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  terms 
acid  and  base  are  relative.  A  given  compound  may  act 
as  a  base  toward  some  substances,  and  as  an  acid  toward 
others. 

Nomenclature  of  Acids. — Acidswhichdo  not  contain  oxygen 
are  known  as  Hydrogen  acids,  or  simply  as  Hydracids. 
All  others  are  known  as  Oxygen  acids,  or  oxacids. 

The  hydrogen  of  an  acid  which  can  be  replaced  by  a 
metal  is  known  &shasichy(lrogen.  Acids  with  one  atom 
of  basic  hydrogen  are  called  mono-basic,  with  two  atoms, 
dv-basic,  with  three,  tri-basic,  with  four,  tetra-hasic. 

It  is  customary  to  write  the  basic  hydrogen  of  an  acid 
at  the  beginning  of  the  formula,  as  HCl,  HjS,  HNOj, 
though  this  is  not  essential. 


Two  methods  of  naming  acids  are  in  common  use.  Ac- 
cording to  one  method  they  are  regarded  as  salts  of  hy- 
drogen and  named  like  other  salts,  as  Hydrogen  chlorid, 
and  Hydrogen  sulfate.  The  other  method  calls  espe- 
cial attention  to  their  acid  character  by  including  the 
word  acid  in  the  name.  Named  in  this  way  the  two  pre- 
ceding compounds  would  be  called  Hydrochloric  acid,  and 
Sulfuric  acid  respectively. 

Binary  Compounds  of  Hydrogen. — Hydrogen  combines  di- 
rectly with  very  few  metallic  substances.  Its  binary 
compounds  with  non-metals  are  generally  acids.  Excep- 
tions are  seen  in  Ammonia,  NHj,  and  Phosphine,  PHj, 
wliere  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  acid  qualities  of  the  non-metal  and  to  confer 
upon  the  compounds  basic  characters.  Its  binary  com- 
pounds with  oxygen  or  carbon  are  generally  neutral  sub- 
stances. 

The  remaining  hydrogen  compounds  with  non-metals 
are  mostly  typical  acid  substances,  and  have  a  wide  ap- 
plication in  the  arts,  in  chemical  operations,  and  in  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy. 

Table  of  Binary  Hydrogen  Acids. — The  student  should  com- 
mit to  memory  the  names  and  formulas  of  all  the  acids 
given  in  this  and  the  two  following  tables: 

Hydrofluoric     Acid,  or  Hydrogen  Fluorid. 

Hydrochloric        "       "  "  Chlorid. 

Hydrobromic        "       "  "  Bromid. 

Hydriodic  "       "  "  lodid. 

H.vdrosulfuric      "       "  "  Sulfid. 

Binary  Compounds  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen  has  a  very  wide 
range  of  combining  power,  uniting  either  directly  or  in- 
directly with  almost  every  known  element.  Its  binary 
compounds  with  the  other  elements  are  known  by  the 
general  name  of  oxids,  and  like  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen,  their  properties  vary  with  those  of 
the  elements  which  they  contain.  As  a  rule,  the  oxids  of 
the  metals  are  basic  in  character,  and  those  of  the  non- 
metals  acidic. 


HF. 

HCl, 

HBr, 

HI, 

H,S. 
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Many  of  the  oxids  have  the  property  of  dissolriiig  in  or 
combining  with  n-ater  to  form  compounds  known  as  Hy- 
droxiils  or  Ilijilrotes.  The  coiupoiiiids  thus  formed 
manifest  the  properties  of  the  oxids  from  which  they  are 
derived ;  those' from  basic  oxids  are  basic,  and  those  from 
acidic  oxids,  acidic. 

Basic  oxids  and  bydroxids  are  both  known  by  the  gen- 
eral term  of  Bases.  The  bydroxids  of  the  non-metals 
constitute  the  class  of  compounds  known  as  the  Inorganic 
Oxygen  acids. 

The  student  should  here  recall  the  statement  previous- 
ly made,  that  a  compound  may  act  as  a  base  toward  some 
substances  and  as  an  acid  toward  others. 

Nomenclature  of  Oxygen  Acids. — The  oxygen  acids  have  the 
terminations  — ous  or  — ic,  corresponding  to  the  oxids 
from  which  they  are  actually  or  theoretically  derived,  as 
sulfurous  acid  from  snifurous  oxid,  sulfuric  acid  from 
eulfuric  oxid,  arsenious  acid  from  arsenious  oxid,  arsenic 
acid   from  arsenic  oxid,  etc. 

Some  elements  are  capable  of  forming  more  than  two 
oxygen  acids,  when  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  addi- 
tional means  of  distinction.  If  the  third  acid  have  more 
oxygen  than  either  of  the  other  two  it  retains  the  termi- 
nation — ic,  but  takes  in  addition  the  prefix  Per,  as  per- 
chloric acid.  Should  there  be  a  fourth  acid  with  less 
oxygen  than  either  of  the  first  two,  it  retains  the  termi- 
nation — ous,  and  takes  the  prefix  Hypo,  as /ij/poc/iforoxs 
acid.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  rule: 
HCIO,  Hypochlorous  Acid.  HClOj,  Chloric  Acid. 
HClOj,  Chlorous  "       HCIO,,  Perchloric  " 

Table  of  Common  Oxygen  Acids  : — 

HNOj,    Nitrous  Acid,  or  Hydrogen  Nitrite. 

HNO3,    Nitric  "  "  "  Nitrate. 

HCIO3.  Chloric  "  "  "  Chlorate. 

HBrO,.  Bromic  "  "  "  Bromate. 

HIO,,      Iodic  "  "  "  lodate. 

H.CO^,  Carbonic  "  "  "  Carbonate. 

H,SO„  Sulfurous  "  "  "  Sulfite. 

H,SO,,  Sulfuric  "  "  "  Sulfate. 

H:s,0„Thiosulfuric Thiosulfate. 

H,CrO,,  Chromic  "  "  "  Chromate. 

HjAsOj,  Arsenious  "  "  "  Arsenite. 

HjA.^Oj,  Arsenic  "  "  "  Arsenate. 

HjPO,,  Phosphoric  "  "  "  Phosphate. 

The  Cyanogen  Acids. — This  class  of  acids  differs  from  the 
preceding  classes  by  being  neither  binary  hydrogen  com- 
pounds nor  the  bydroxids  of  non-metals.  Since  they  con- 
tain hydrogen,  but.  with  one  exception,  are  without  oxy- 
gen they  are  usually  considered  in  connection  with  the 
hydra  cids. 

The  cyanogen  acids  are  distinguished  by  their  contain- 
ing the  radical  Cyanogen,  CN,  which  in  this  case  behaves 
like  a  single  univalent  atom  of  a  non-metal. 

The  usage  as  to  the  naming  of  these  acids  and  their 
salts  has  not  been  uniform.  The  termination  of  the  acid 
is  in  each  case  — ic.  but  the  prefix  hydr —  is  sometimes 
added,  and  sometimes  omitted.  The  salt  of  the  first  acid 
in  the  table  always  ends  in  — ate,  and  that  of  the  second 
in  — id  (or  — ide).  The  salts  of  the  remaining  ones  are 
sometimes  given  the  termination  — id  and  sometimes 
— ate. 

In  writing  the  formulas  for  these  acids  and  their  salts 
CN  is  frequently  contracted  to  Cy. 

Table  of  Cyanogen  Acids : — 

HCXO,       or  HC.vO,  Cyanic         Acid,  or  Hydrogen  Cyanate. 
HCX.  or  HCv.     Hvdrocyanic    "  or        "  Cvanid. 

HCXS,       or  HCyS,  Sulfocyanic      "  or        "  Sulfncyanate, 

or  Sulfocyanid. 
HsFe  (CJr)6,  or  HaFeCys,  Ferricyanic  Acid  or  Hydrogen  Ferricya- 

nid. 
HiFe  (CN>6,  or  HjFeCye,  Ferroeyanic  Acid  or  Hydrogen  Ferro- 
cyanid. 

Sulfocyanic  acid  is  sometimes  known  as  Thiocyanic. 
Ferro —  and  Ferricyanic  acids  are  frequently  given  the 
prefix  Hydr — . 

Some  Organic  Acids. — It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  constitution  and  character  of 
the  numerous  known  organic  acids.    It  will  be  sufficient 


for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that  their  properties  are, 
in  general,  like  those  of  the  inorganic  acids,  and  to  give 
the  names  and  formulas  of  several  of  the  more  common 
ones: 

HCHO,,       Formic  Acid,  or  Hydrogen  Formate. 

HCai.O,,    AceUc  "        "            "  Acetate. 

H,C,f),.        Oxalic  "        "           "  Oxalate. 

HjC.H.O.,  Tartaric  "        "            "  Tartrate. 

The  radicals  of  the  organic  acids,  frequently  contain 
hydrogen  which  cannot  be  replaced  by  metals.  The  hy- 
drogen written  first  in  the  preceding  formulas  is  basic 
hydrogen,  and  can  be  substituted  by  other  basic  sub- 
stances. 

Theory  of  Salts.— Mary  of  the  compounds  known  as  salts 
may  be  formed  by  direct  combination  of  their  elements, 
but  theoretically  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  resolting 
from  the  reaction  of  a  base  with  an  acid. 

In  most  cases  when  an  acid  and  a  base  act  upon  each 
other  the  basic  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  driven  out,  and 
its  place  taken  by  an  equivalent  of  the  metal  of  the  base, 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  base  being  likewise  elim- 
inated. Thus  the  reaction  of  sodium  hydroxid,  NaOH, 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  HCI,  would  form  the  salt  NaCl, 
and  not  NaOHHCl. 

In  a  few  cases,  however,  a  base  and  an  acid  may  nnite 
directly  without  the  elimination  of  any  of  their  atoms. 
An  example  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  combination  of 
ammonia,  NH,,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  HCI,  to  form  am- 
monium chlorid,  NH.Cl.  This  also  represents  the  gen- 
eral method  of  formation  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  in 
organic  chemistry.  An  acid  oxid  may  also  unite  direct- 
ly with  a  basic  oxid  to  form  a  salt,  as  BaO  with  SOj  to 
form  BaSO,. 

Nomenclature  of  Salts. — Salts  are  commonly  divided  into 
Normal.  Acid,  Double  and  Basic. 

A  Normal  salt  is  one  in  which  all  of  the  basic  hydrogen 
of  the  acid  has  been  replaced  by  a  metal,  as  NaCl,  CaSO,, 
LijPO,,  K,FeCy„  etc. 

An  Acid  salt  is  one  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the 
basic  hydrogen  has  been  replaced,  as  NaHSO,,  NajHPO,, 
etc.  A  mono-basic  acid  cannot,  of  course,  form  an  acid 
salt. 

A  Double  salt  is  one  in  which  either  two  bases  are 
united  to  one  acid  radical  or  two  acid  radicals  to  one 
base.  An  example  of  the  first  kind  is  seen  in  Rochelle 
salt,  which  is  NaKCHjOj,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  sodium  and  one  by  potassium.  An  example 
of  the  second  kind  is  PbCl,,PbC03. 

Basic  salts  are  frequently  very  complex.  Probably  the 
best  view  the  beginner  can  take  of  them  is  that  they  are 
combinations  of  a  normal  salt  with  an  oxid  or  hydroxid, 
as  Basic  Zinc  Carbonate,  3Zn(OH).,ZnCOs,  the  two  com- 
pounds being  separated  by  commas. 

The  correct  name  of  a  normal  salt  can  in  every  case 
he  formed  by  substituting  the  nam.e  of  the  metal  orbase 
for  the  word  hydrogen  in  the  list  of  alternative  titles 
given  for  the  different  acids  in  the  preceding  tables. 

By  bearing  this  statement  in  mind  and  recurring  to 
the  several  lists  of  acids,  the  following  facts  will  be  no- 
ticed: 

That  salts  of  the  binary  acids  all  have  the  termination 
— id  (or  — i'(7t'). 

That  salts  of  the  cyanogen  acids  sometimes  have  the 
termination  — id  (or— ide)  and  sometimes  — ate. 

That  salts  of  acids  ending  in  — ous  always  have  the 
termination  — ite. 

That  salts  of  acids  ending  in  — ic  always  have  the  ter- 
mination — ate. 

That  when  an  acid  has  a  prefix,  as  hypo — ,  thio — ,  per — , 
etc.,  its  salts  have  the  same  prefix.  The  hydraeids  are  an 
exception,  the  prefix  ?i!/<ir—  being  usually  omitted  from 
the  salts,  except  in  the  case  of  their  compounds  with  the 
alkaloids. 

Radicals. — A  Radical  is  anv  combination  of  two  or  more 
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atoms,  of  different  kinds  wliicli  may  pass  from  one  com- 
pound to  another  witliout  breaking  up.  Tlie  compounds 
CN,  and  NHj,  already  cited,  are  examples  of  radicals. 
Another  very  common  radical  is  hiidroj-iil,  OH,  found  in 
the  hydroxids,  it  has  one  bond,  or  nets  like  a  univalent 
atom. 

In  acids,  all  that  part  of  the  molecule  except  the  basic 
hydrogen  is  known  as  the  "acid  radical."  Since  this  is 
the  portion  which  unites  with  a  metal  to  form  a  salt,  the 
latter  is  sometimes  defined  as  a  compound  of  a  metal 
and  an  acid  radical. 

In  general,  radicals  are  incapable  of  existing  in  a  free 
state,  and  when  released  from  one  combination  immedi- 
ately form  another,  either  with  a  radical  of  their  own  or 
of  a  different  sort.  When  two  CNs  are  forced  from  their 
combination  they  unite  to  form  the  compound  C^Nj,  or 


cyanogen  proper.  When  two  hydroxyls  are  set  free  with 
nothing  else  to  unite  with  they  will  unite  with  each  other 
and  form  hydrogen  dioxid,  HjOj. 

Anhydrids. — It  ha-;  been  previously  seen  that  the  o.\ygen 
acids  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  the  oxida  of  non- 
metals  by  their  union  with  water.  Such  acid  forming 
oxids  are  known  as  the  (UilnitliUls  of  their  respective 
acids,  as  SO,,  the  auhydrid  of  sulfurous  acid,  SOj,  of 
sulfuric  acid,  and  COj,  of  carbonic  acid.  Oxids  of  the 
molals  are  sometimes  called 

Basic  anhydrids.  —By  a  reversal  of  the  process,  or  the 
withdrawing  of  water  from  an  oxygen  acid  leaves  the 
auhydrid. 

Some  acids  cannot  be  made  from  their  anhydrids,  and 
some  anhydrids  cannot  be  obtained  from  their  cirrespond- 
ing  acids,  but  the  term  an  liydrid  is  nevertheless  a  con- 
venient one  and  much  used. 


LECTURE    No.    8. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

Diffusion  Continued,  Properties  of  Fluids. 


Diffusion  Through  Membranes. — An  important  kind  of  dif- 
fusion is  that  which  takes  place  in  solutions  separated 
from  each  other  by  parchmentized  paper  or  animal  mem- 
branes. 

If  a  bladder,  showing  no  sensible  pores  under  the  mi- 
croscope, be  filled  with  strong  salt  solution,  a  narrow  tube 
inserted  in  its  mouth  and  tied  fast,  and  the  arrange- 
ment suspended  with  the  bladder  under  water,  there 
will  in  course  of  lime  be  a  rise 
of  liquid  in  the  tube,  showing 
the  entrance  of  water  from 
the  outside.  (Pig.  12.)  If  the 
water  in  the  outer  vessel  be 
tested  it  will  show  the  pres- 
ence of  salt. 

This  passage  of  liquids  and 
salts  through  apparently  im- 
pervious membranes  is  termed 
Osmose.  Since  we  cannot  look 
upon  matter  as  penetrable,  we 
must  regard  the  passage  of 
the  salt  and  liquid  in  osmose 
as  taking  place  through  the 
insensible  pores  or  intermole- 
cular  spaces  in  the  membrane. 
Such  substances  as  crystal- 
lize easily,  as  the  various 
Fig.  12.— Diffusion  Through  chemical  salts,  and  chemical- 
Animal  Membrane.  jy  related  substances,  diffuse 
through  membranes  readily.  Uncrystallizable,  glue-like, 
or  amorphous  substances  do  not  diffuse  or  only  with 
great  slowness.  For  the  first  class  Professor  Graham 
has  proposed  the  term  Crystalloid  and  for  the  second 
Colloid.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  osmose  offers  a 
method  of  separating  crystalloids  and  colloids  from  each 
other. 

Pharmaceutical  Applications.  The  Dialyzer.— For  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle  of  osmose  to  the  separation 
of  crystalloids  and  colloids,  an  apparatus  termed  a  dialy- 
zer is  employed.  This  may  be  of  various  forms,  but  a 
common  one  is  in  the  shape  of  a  deep  hoop,  as  the  rim 
of  a  sieve,  across  one  side  of  which  a  piece  of  parchment 
paper  is  tightly  drawn.  The  material  to  be  separated 
is  placed  in  the  dialyzer  and  the  latter  floated  on  or  sus- 
pended in  water  contained  in  a  larger  outer  vessel.  (Fig. 
13.) 

If,  for  example,  the  dialyzer  contained  an  acidified  in- 
fusion of  an  alkaloidal  drug,  the  salts  of  the  alkaloid 
would  pass  outward  through  the  membrane,  and  could 


thus  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the 
outer  vessel,  while  the  colloidal  matter  of  the  infusion 
would  remain  in  the  dialyzer. 

The  process  may  be  made  use  of  by  toxicologists  to 
separate  crystalloidal  poisonous  substances  from  mix- 
tures of  organic  matter  which  would  interfere  with  their 
identification  by  chemical  tests. 

The  form  of  the  dialyzer  is  of  minor  importance.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  the  means  of  dividing  the  liquids  to 
be  subject  to  osmose  by  means  of  an  appropriate  mem- 
brane. A  very  efficient  dialyzer  is  the  inverted  funnel 
shown  in  the  figure.     (Fig.  14.) 

Osmose  plays  an  important  part  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy. It  is  by  this  process  that  the  nutrient  portions 
of  the  food  pass  from  the  intestinal  cavity  into  the  blood 
vessels,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  tissues.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  by  osmose  that  the  tissues  discharge  their 
waste  products  back  into  the  blood.  Osmose  is  also 
the  method  by  which  the  roots  of  plants  absorb  materials 
from  the  soil,  and  one  of  the  forces  by  means  of  which 
the  ascent  of  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  tree  is  accomplished. 


Dialyzer.  Fig.  14.— Inverted  Funnel 

Dialyzer. 

Osmotic  Pressure.— Generally  but  not  invariably,  the  great- 
er amount  of  osmose  will  be  from  the  less  dense  liquid 
to  the  denser  one.  A  dense  liquid  in  the  dialyzer,  as  sy- 
rup, will  gradually  increase  in  volume,  while  decreasing 
in  density.  By  appropriate  means  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  increase  in  volume,  if  restrained  by  pressure,  may 
exert  a  force  equal  to  three  or  four  atmospheres.  This 
exhibition  of  force  is  known  as  osmotic  pressure. 

From  the  circumstance  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  allied 
phenomena,  it  has  been  thought  that  substances  in  solu- 
tion are  in  a  state  of  partial  dissociation  whereby  their 
molecules  are  able  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  the  gaseous 
state. 

Influence  of  Temperature. — Heat  has,  in  general,  an  impor- 
tant effect  upon  diffusion  phenomena.     In  the  case  of 
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the  diffusion  of  gases  into  gases,  and  liquids  into  liquids, 
raising  the  temperature  accelerates  the  action  by  in- 
creasing the  rate  and  range  of  the  molecular  motions. 
The  same  effect  is  usually  observed  in  the  diffusion  of 
solids  into  liquids,  or  solution,  but  this  is  not  invariably 
so,  a  few  substances  being  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in 
cold  liquids.  The  diffusion  of  gases  into  liquids  is  usually 
interfered  with  by  raising  the  temperature,  most  gases 
being  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  liquids.  If  the  gas 
is  already  in  solution,  raising  the  temperature  will  cause 
its  expulsion,  unless  this  be  restrained  by  pressure. 

Certain  melted  metals,  however,  as  silver  and  copper, 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  oxy- 
gen while  in  the  molten  state,  which  they  give  off,  al- 
most explosively,  when  coolinj.'. 

PROPERTIES   AND   LAWS  OF   FLUIDS. 

Because  of  the  mobility  of  their  particles  and  their 
possession  of  many  physical  properties  in  common,  liquids 
and  gases  are  classed  together  under  the  general  name  of 
Flu  his. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  the  mechanical  properties  of 
fluids  under  three  heads  or  titles.  Hydrostatics,  Hydro- 
dynamics and  Pneumatics. 

Hydrostatics  treats  of  the  properties  of  liquids  at  rest,  or  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium.  Hydrodynamics,  or  Hydrokinet- 
ics,  treats  of  liquids  in  motion. 

Pneumatics  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  Gases. 
In  the  study  of  liquids,  water  is  adopted  as  the  type, 
and  is  always  understood  unless  some  other  liquid  is 
mentioned.  Air  is,  in  the  same  way,  adopted  as  the  type 
of  gaseous  fluids. 

Surface  of  a  Liquid  at  Rest.— The  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest 
conforms  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  For  surfaces  of 
small  area  this  may  be  regarded  as  practically  a  plane, 
except  where  the  liquid  touches  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 
For  large  areas,  as  the  ocean,  the  curvature  amounts  to 
eight  inches  for  the  first  mile  from  any  stated  point  and 
thereafter  increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Increase  of  Pressure  With  Depth. — In  an  incompressible  fluid, 
pressure  is  proportional  to  the  depth.  Taking  thu  pres- 
sure at  any  given  depth,  at  twice  that  depth  the  pressure 
will  be  twice  as  great,  at  three  times  the  depth,  three 
times  as  great,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  rule  for  liqtiids, 
since  these  are  practically  incompressible. 

"With  gaseous  fluids,  as  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure 
will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  depth,  since,  owing 
to    their    compressibility,    the    lower    layers    are    much 


Fig.  15.— Balanced  Columns  of  Liquids. 

denser  than  those  above  them,  and  are  consequently  much 
heavier  for  equal  thicknesses. 

Pressure  Equal  in  All  Directions. — At  any  given  point  in  a 
fluid  the  pressure  is  equal  in  every  direction.  If  the 
downward  pressure  is  equal  to  a  certain  number  of  grams 
or  kilograms,  then  the  upward  pressure  and  the  pressure 
in  every  other  direction  at  that  point  will  be  the  same 
nnmber  of  grams  or  kilograms.    That  this  must  be  true 
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is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
pressure  should  be  greater  in  one  direction  than  another, 
then  the  fluid  would  necessarily  flow  away  from  that 
point  and  in  the  direction  of  the  least  pressure.  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  current  which  would  continue  until  the 
pressure  became  equalized. 

Balanced  Columns  of  Liquid.— If  several  columns  of  a  liquid 
are  connected  at  their  bottoms,  the  liquid  will  stand  at 
the  same  level  in  each,  no  matter  what  their  respective 
diameters  or  forms  may  be.  (Fig.  15.)  Since  pressure  is 
proportional  to  depth,  if  the  liquid  in  one  column  stood 
higher  than  in  another,  its  greater  downward  pressure 
would  be  unbalanced,  and  a  current  would  be  set  up  to 
the  other  columns  until  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of 
each  should  be  equal,  which  would  be  when  their  sur- 
faces were  at  the  same  altitude. 

It  is  owing  to  this  principle  that  the  water  in  the 
water  gauge  of  a  steam  boiler  does  not  rise  above  the 
water  level  in  the  boiler,  or  that  the  water  in  the  spout 
of  a  teakettle  does  not  rise  above  that  in  the  kettle. 

Transmission  of  Pressure  in  Fluids. — When  pressure  is  applied 
to  a  solid,  as  a  block  of  wood,  the  whole  body  tends  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  There  is  no  lateral 
pressure  or  spreading  out,  unless  a  crushing  force  be  ap- 
plied. But  pressure  applied  at  any  point  of  a  fluid  con- 
fined in  a  vessel  is  trnnfiriiittid  instontly  tniil  without 
diminution  to  ci'ery  other  pi  i  int.  If  the  area  pressed  upon 
is  1  cJI  and  the  pressure  applied  is  1  Gm,  then  every  other 
centimeter  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  will  receive 
a  pressure  of  one  Gm.     The  total  pressure  on  the  inside 

of  the  vessel  will  be  as 
many  grams  as  its  walls 
measure  centimeters  in 
area.     (Fig.  16.) 

Pressure  Due  to  Weight — As  a 
further  consequence  of  the 
law  that  pressure  is  pro- 
Ijortional  to  weight  and  is 
transmitted  equally  in  all 
directions,  the  pressure  up- 
on the  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel  is  dependent  upon  the  area 
pressed  i/po)i,  find  the  lieight  of  the  liquid  in  tlie  vessel, 
and  is  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  colum,n  of 
liquid.  In  every  case  the  pressure  will  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  whose  cross  section  is  equal 
to  the  area  pressed  upon,  and  whose  length  is  the  greatest 
lieight  of  liquid  in  the  vessel.  If  the  area  pressed  upon 
is  10  cM-  and  the  height  of  liquid  in  the  vessel  100  cM, 
then  the  pressure  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  liquid  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  actual  cross  sec- 
lion  of  the  column  may  be  very  much  less. 

Bursting  of  a  Bottle  Filled  With  Liquid.— This  fact  explains 
why  it  is  so  easy  to  burst  a  bottle 
by  attempting  to  insert  a  cork 
when  it  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
a  liquid.  Presuming  the  lower 
surface  of  the  cork  to  have  the 
area  of  1  cM,  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bottle  an  area  of  200 
cM,  then  according  to  the  above 
principle,  a  pressure  of  1  KGm 
on  the  cork  would  produce  a  total 
outward  pressure  of  20O  KGm  on 
the  bottle.     (Fig.  17.) 

An  old  and  well  worn  illustra- 
tion  of  this  principle  is  the  burst- f^|,-l/,,7^P---£0J>J,';«- 
ing  of  a  cask  by  inserting  into  its 

head  a  pipe  of  small  diameter  and  filling  to  the  top  with 
water.  The  pressure  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cask 
being  the  same  as  if  the  pipe  had  as  large  a  diameter 
as  the  keg,  is  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  latter  and 
causes  its  rupture.     (Fig.  18.) 

Pharmaceutical  Applications. — Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
principle  in  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  style  of  pres- 
sure percolator  for  pharmaceutical  use.    After  the  perco- 


Fig.  16.— Transmission  of  Press- 
ure in  Liquids. 
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Intor  has  been  packed,  the  top 

is  tishtly  ("losod.  lUid  coiinoctod 
li.v  a  rt('xil)U'  mlic  to  a  rosorvoir 
cif  iiifiistniuiii  wliifli  b.v  moans 
(if  a  iJiillcy  can  lie  raised  to  the 
(•I'illii);.  Wlicn  tlu>  apparatus  is 
in  oiioration,  the  prossnre  upon 
tlic  iippor  surfai'c  of  the  drus 
will  bo  the  same  as  if  it  wore 
pi-essod  upon  by  a  eoliimn  of 
liiinid  of  tho  same  diameter  as 
tile  percolator,  and  as  hish  as 
llic  reservoir. 

The  Hydraulic  Press. — A  iiraclical 
application  ipf  tlio  power  of 
Hnids  to  transmit  pressure 
I'lpially  in  all  directions  is 
sliown  in  tho  construction  of 
the  Hydraulic  Press,  an  a|i 
paratus  used  to  some  extent  in 
nninufacturins:  pharmacy,  with  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  exert  fircal  pres.suro  through  a  short 
ilistance.  In  its  simpli'st  foru)  it  consists  of  two 
connected  cylinders  differing  greatly  in  diameter,  each 
containing  a  movable  piston.  The  smaller  of  the  cylin- 
ders and  pistons  constitute  a  i)ump  whereby  a  liquid, 
generally  water,  can  be  forced  into  the  other  cylinder, 
tlieroby  forcing  tho  larger  piston  upwards.  The  latter  is 
made  to  cany  a  platform  upon  wliicli  is  placed  the  article 
to  bo  submitted  to  pressure.      (Fig.   10.) 


Fig.  18.— Bursting  Cask 
Pressure  of  Liquid. 


Fii.  lit  — Hyrlratilic  Press. 

Igimring  friction  and  other  los.sos.  any  pressure  applied 
to  tho  pump  will  exert  as  much  greater  pressure  upon 
tilie  larger  piston  as  the  area  of  the  latter  is  greater  'ban 
the  area  of  the  pvimp  piston.  If  the  ratio  is  as  1  to  100, 
then  a  force  of  100  KOm  applied  to  tho  smaller  would 
<!ause  a  pressure  of  100  x  100  =  10,000  KGm  at  tho  other. 

The  operation  of  this  macbiiu'  does  not  conflict  with 
the  law  of  conservation,  since,  although  tho  force  is  mul- 
tiplied 100  times,  the  energy  is  not  increased.  In  fact, 
there  is  always  a  considerable  loss  of  energy,  due  to 
friction  and  imporfoctions  in  the  apparatus,  so  that  the 
amount  of  work  done  l)y  tho  machine  is  invariably  less 
that  the  work  done  upon  it. 


To  Calculate  the  Pressure  of  a  Liquid  on  Its  Container. 

To  calculate  tho  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel, 
multiply  the  arcti  pressed  iij>on  by  the  greatest  depth  of 
liquid  in  the  vex'ii. 

To  calculate  the  pressure  on  the  side  of  a  vessel, m""!- 
ply  the  (iren  of  the  xide  by  the  distance  from  its 
middle  p(}int  to  the  surface  of  the  Uqu,id. 

In  the  latter  case  the  overnrie  depth  is  taken,  because 
the  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  side  will  necessarily  be 
less  than  at  the  bottom. 


Buoyancy.— The  subjectof  buoyancy,  or  the  loss  in  weight 
of  bodies  immersed  in  liquids,  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  sut)ject  of  Specific  Cravity. 

Hydrodynamics.— Though  of  great  irniiortance  to  the  sci- 
ence (>r  cngiiKioring.  Iiydrodyn.-iinics  is  scarcely  of  sufli- 
ciciit  aiiplic.iliiliiy  to  pliarmacy  (o  justify  its  consider- 
ation. 


PNEUIMATICS. 

Compressibihty  of  Gases.— While  li(iuids  are  practically  in- 
cumprossiblo.  gases  are  the  most  comprcssiblo  bodies 
known. 

The  relation  of  Iboir  vulume  to  the  pressure  the.v  are 
sulijected  to  is  <'xprossoil  in  wliat  is  known  as  Boyle's, 
and  also  as  Jlariotto's  Law,  which  may  be  stated  in  gen- 
oral  terms  as  follow.s:  Temperature  remaining  the  same, 
the  volume  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  If  the  pressure  bo  doubled,  the 
volnmo  will  be  reduced  one-half,  or  if  the  volume  be 
doubled,  the  pressure  will  be  rodiwed  one-half,  etc.  Since 
one  of  the  factors  increases  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
other  decreases,  it  follows  that  for  any  given  amount  of 
gas  tho  product  of  its  volume  l)y  its  pressure  will  be  a 
constant  quantity,  under  any  variation  of  pressure.  If 
the  volume  of  a  gas  be  100  Cc  and  its  pressure  1,000  Gm, 
llio  prodiun  of  these  two  quantities,  lOx  1,000,  will  equal 
10.000.  If  now  the  pressure  bo  doubled,  the  volume  will 
be  halved,  but  the  product  (.' X  2,000)  will  remain  tho 
same  iiuantity.  Boyle's  Law  is  not  constant  for  extreme 
limits  of  pressure. 

Pharmaceutical  Applications. — Boyle's  Law  affords  a  con- 
venient method  of  correcting  the  volume  of  gases  found 
in  analytical  operations,  so  as  to  conform  to  standard 
jiressuro.  For  example,  the  gas  in  a  nitrometer  meas- 
ures 4L'  Cc,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  7-10  mM.  What 
would  be  its  volume  at  the  standard  pressure  of  760mM? 
The  product  of  the  observed  volume  by  the  observed 
lu'cssuro.  42x  740  =  31,0!SO.  Since  the  product  is  a  con- 
stant (|uantity  for  any  pressure,  the  volume  at  760  mM 
would  be  31,080  =  40.89  Cc. 

7(30 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Volume. — The  vohmie  of  a  gas 
is  greatly  intluencod  by  the  temperature,  increasing  with 
the  addition  of  heat  and  decreasing  with  its  withdrawal. 
If  wo  consider  the  volume  of  a  gas  at  0°  C.  and  under 
constant  pressure,  then  its  expansion  will  be  0.00367  of 
that  volume  for  each  additional  degree  of  temperature. 
The  fraction  0.00367  is  known  as  the  Coefficient  of  Gase- 
ous Expansion,  and  enables  us  to  calculate  changes  in 
I  lie  volumes  of  gases  due  to  (diangos  in  temperature.  (For 
a  fuller  consideration  of  the  variations  in  the  volumes 
of  gases  from  variations  in  temperature  and  pressure, 
the  student  is  referred  to  Notes  on  Equation  Writing 
and  Cbeniical  Arithmetic,  by  J.  II.  Beal.) 

Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere. — In  general  the  same  laus.ijiply 
to  gases  as  to  liquids,  including  the  equal  transmission 
of  pressure  in  all  directions,  but  on  account  of  their 
givat  compressibility  the  law  of  regular  increase  of  pres- 
sure with  increase  of  depth  does  not  apply. 

That  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  under  great 
compression  can  be  shown  by  placing  a  partially  in- 
flated rubber  balloon  or  bladder  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air  pumj),  and  then  exhausting  the  air,  when  the  residual 
air  in  the  balloon  will  expand  the  latter  until  it  ma.v 
nearly  fill  the  receiver. 

Comnionly  we  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere only  by  the  aet  of  respiration,  by  its  tempera- 
lure,  and  by  the  friction  of  the  winds.  If  it  possesses 
weight,  we  are  not  sensible  of  it.  Really,  however,  it 
does  possess  weight  and  our  bodies  are  subject  to  enor- 
nu>us  pressure  in  consequence,  but  the  tissues  being  ev- 
erywhere supported  b.v  correspcmding  pressure  from  with- 
in, wo  pass  through  tho  air.  like  fishes  in  the  sea,  una- 
ware of  the  tremendous  burden  on  our  shoulders. 
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PAACnCAL  STUDIES. 
Arrange  a  dinlyzer  as  shown  iti  Fifi.  14.  For  llii' 
nicinhniiie  use  parclinu'iit  paper.  IIolil  the  paper  to  the 
lifrht,  and  if  any  holes  appear  stop  them  with  eollodion. 
Fill  the  dialyzer  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt, 
well  up  into  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  nnd  .suspend  in  a 
vessel  of  clear  water.  Examine  every  hour  or  so  for  24 
hours.  Does  salt  pass  throujrli  into  the  O'Uter  vessel? 
Has  there  been  any  pa.«isaKe  of  water  from  the  outer 
vessel  into  the  dialyzer? 


BOOKS   FOR  STUDY. 

A  number  of  student-^  have  asked  our  special  advice 
regarding  the  choice  of  books  fur  the  study  uf  the  Era 
Cour.se  ill  Pharmacy.  We  have  several  times  published 
a  list  (if  standard  works  from  which  the  student  can 
make  his  own  selection  of  books  on  the  various  subjects. 
We  would  say  to  all  inquirers  that  there  are  a  few  books 
which  every  student  should  have;  these  are  the  Uuited 
States  I'harm.'iciiiKpia,  a  Dispensatory  (eitlK'r  the  United 
States  or  National),  a  good  work  on  general  pharmacy 
(Remington,  Coblentz,  or  Caspari.)  Ueyond  this  the 
student  can  exercise  very  largely  his  own  i)reference  in 
the  selection  of  l)Ooks,  but  he  should  have  a  good  one 
upon  each  subject  treated  by  the  lecturers.  For  in- 
stance, lectures  on  chemistry  are  now  being  given.  I^et 
him  purchase  a  general  chemistry,  either  Attfield. 
Fownes,  Simon,  etc..  etc.  We  advise  students  not  to 
purchase  too  many  books  in  advance,  but  rather  wait 
until  each  subject  is  taken  up  in  its  turn,  and  then  act 
upon  the  advice  and  suggestion  of  the  lecturer.  We  ex- 
pect that  throughout  the  course  each  lecturer  will  stale 
his  preferences  as  to  text  books,  but  the  student  cannot 
go  astray  if  lie  gets  the  three  or  four  standard  works 
above  mentioned,  aiul  then  as  each  subject  comes  to 
notice  get  a  reliable  reference  work  upon  that  subject. 
This  answer  may  be  taken  in  reply  to  a  large  number 
of  inquiries  constantly  received  from  readers. 


THE  QUESTION   BLANKS. 

Some  students  have  expressed  anxiety  because  they 
have  not  received  the  question  blanks  very  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  lectures.  The  class  is  very  large 
now,  and  the  clerical  work  necessary  in  getting  out  the 
blanks  and  keeping  full  records  is  great.  Students 
whose  names  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  will  receive 
their  questions  a  little  earlier  than  those  at  its  end,  and 
those  who  have  enrolled  but  recently  must  not  expect  to 
be  served  quite  as  promptly  as  those  first  on  the  list. 
Two  or  three  days  is  necessar.v  for  .sending  any  set  of 
questious  to  the  entire  class,  and  the  time  of  their  receipt 
will  deiiend  upon  the  distance  the  student  is  from  the 
mailing  place:  it  may  take  four  or  five  days  to  reach  him. 
Farther  than  this,  we  would  state  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  mail  questions  upon  every  lecture  separately;  this  will 
be  left  largely  to  the  judgment  of  the  quiz  instructor. 
Sometimes  the  student  may  receive  the  questions  for 
three  or  four  lectures  at  one  time,  while  at  another  time 
he  will  get  but  one  set.  This  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  so  we  ask  the  students  not  to 
feel  perturbed  if  they  do  not  receive  all  questious  just 
when  they  expect  them.  Arrangements  are  complete  for 
keeping  the  work  up  in  satisfactory  manner.  Every  stu- 
dent duly  matriculated  will  get  his  questions,  and  his 
replies  will  be  returned  to  him  in  regular,  systematic 
order. 


Approved  by  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

II.  G.  Webster,  Secretary  Minnesota  Board  of  Phar- 
macy, Minneapolis,  Minn. — I  have  examined  your  Course 
iu  Pharmacy  as  outlined  in  the  Era,  and  think  it  admir- 
ably well  fitted  for  students  who  are  unable  to  take  a 
full  course  at  a  college  of  pharmacy,  and  there  are  many 
such.  Your  list  of  contributors  should  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  your  plan.  Any  plan  which  stimulates  study 
and  a  desire  to  excel  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  pharmacy  will  meet  with  my 
approv.al  and  encouragement. 

W.  H.  T.  Barnes.  Secretary  Washington  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  Seattle,  Wash. — I  have  carefully  read  the 
prospectus  of  the  Era  Course  in  Pharmacy,  and  assure 
you  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  wirh  this  method  of  phar- 
maceutical education.  There  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance 
when  one  can  get  .a  college  education  for  the  price  of  so 
excellent  a  journal  as  the  Pharmaceutical  Era.  I  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  Course  in  Phar- 
macy to  the  jipplicfints   for  our  next  examination. 


PEANUT    OIL    AND    ITS  USES    IN   PHARMACY    AND 
THE  ARTS.* 

BY  S.  V.  SADII-EU. 

The  ordinary  peanut,  or  earthnut,  is  the  seed  vessel 
and  seed  of  arachis  hypogiea  llegumiiiosii')  a  plant  large- 
ly cultivated  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  in  India  and 
in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  nuts  vary  quite  ap- 
preciably in  the  quality  and  yield  of  oil  obtainable  from 
them.  Thus  Consul  Mason,  in  the  l'.  S.  Consular  Report.- 
for  April,  1894,  gives  the  following  statement  of  their 
relative  value  as  sources  of  oil. 

The  principal  varieties  are  graded  in  the  market  ac- 
cording to  richness  iu  oil  and  general  merit  as  follows 
(the  percentage  being  based  upon  equal  weights  of  shelled 
kernels  in  condition  for  grinding): 

Senegal  peanuts 51  per  cent 

Congo  peanuts   49  per  cent 

East  African  peanuts 49  per  cent 

Bombay  peanuts 44  per  cent 

.Madras  peanuts   43  per  cent 

American  peanuts   42  per  cent 

As  to  quality  of  oil  this  report  ranks  the  African  first 
(at  a  price  from  5G  cents  to  $1  per  gallon);  the  American 
next  (at  59  cents  per  gallon),  and  the  East  Indian  last 
(ranging  from  40  to  ."lO  cents  per  gallon). 

Spanish  nuts  are  not  mentioned  in  this  report  of  Con- 
sul Mason.  A  report  of  Consul  Thomas  (U.  S.  Consular 
Reports,  July,  1S94),  mentions  them  as  furnishing  a 
small  part  of  the  imports  at  Marseilles,  but  gives  no 
statement  of  their  relative  rank  or  price.  The  quality 
of  oil  undoubtedly  differs  somewhat  according  to  the  lo- 
cality where  the  nuts  are  obtained,  but  these  differences 
are  not  so  great  as  those  dependent  on  the  condition  of 
expression  and  care  in  the  choice  of  sound  nuts. 

The  "cold  drawn"  oil  of  the  first  expression  is  a  very 
pale  yellow  and  has  a  pleasant  taste  resembling  the  flavor 
of  kidney  beans.  It  is  used  in  both  France  and  Germany 
as  salad  oil  and  no  doubt  comes  to  us  from  Marseilles  in 
considerable  amounts  under  the  label  of  "virgin  olive 
oil."  The  oil  obtained  by  second  expression  also  serves 
as  table  oil,  as  well  as  for  burning.  The  third  quality 
expressed  at  higher  temperature  is  chiefly  used  for  soaj) 
making,  for  which  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  raw  material. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  finest  soap  made  at  Marseilles,  is 
now  made  from  the  peanut  oil  which  is  expressed  there 
on  an  immense  scale  from  African  or  East  Indian  nuts. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view  peanut  oil  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  oils  of  the  olive  oil  group  in  con- 
taining the  glycerides  of  two  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  of 
the  saturated  series,  viz.,  arachidic  acid  C;„H,„02,  and 
lignoceric  acid  C^jHisO,,  along  with  the  oleic  acid  of  the 
unsaturated  series. 

The  i)ercentage  of  free  fatty  acids  in  the  cold  pressed 
oil  is  very  slight,  usually  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  if  the 
oil  is  freed  from  this  by  treatment  with  a  little  aqueous 
alkali,  it  will  preserve  its  sweetness  of  taste  and  freedom 
from  rancidity  much  longer  than  most  of  the  fatty  oils. 

As  regards  its  physical  properties,  its  specific  gravity 
ranges  from  0.911  for  the  best  African  cold  pressed  oil 
to  0.9209  for  dark  colored  hot  pressed  oil. 

The  cold  test,  or  beginning  of  turbidity  from  the  separa- 
tion of  solid  particles,  also  varies  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  oil.  The  best  African  oil  is  given  a  cold  test 
of  -f2°C.  |35.6°F.).  the  best  Indian  oil  -h5°C.  (41"F.), 
while  a  dark  colored  hot  pressed  oil  shoved  -flCC. 
I.jO°F.» 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  some  samples 
of  American  peanut  oil,  expressed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  from 
Virginia  peanuts  wholly  or  in  part.  I  will  state  the  re- 
sults of  their  analysis  in  tabular  form,  placing  alongside 
for  comparison  some  partial  analyses  of  peanut  oil  from 
foreign  sources  and  then  speak  of  some  of  its  practical 

•Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  Lake  Miunetonka,  1897. 
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LECTURE    NO.    9. 

Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature. 

Practice  in  Writing;  and  Naming  Salts. 


Writing  Salts.— The  method  of  writing  formulas  of  binary 
compounds  already  given,  applies  as  well  to  all  binary 
compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  the  binary 
hydrogen  acids.  With  slight  modification  the  rule  will 
serve  also  for  writing  the  formulas  of  salts  of  the  cyano- 
gen and  oxygen  acids,  all  of  which  have  radicals  consist- 
ing of  more  than  one  atom. 

1.  Treat  the  radical  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  single  atom 
with  as  many  bonds  as  there  are  atoms  of  basic  hydro- 
gen in  the  acid  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  the  radicals 
of  HCy,  HBr,  HNO3,  HClOs,  have  each  one  bond,  the 
radicals  of  HjSOj,  HjCjO,,  each  two  bonds,  and  the  rad- 
icals of  HjPO,,  H3ASO3  HsFeCyo,  each  three  bonds. 

2.  Write  the  sjTiibols  of  the  metal  and  the  acid  radi- 
cal in  a  group,  as  in  writing  the  formula  for  a  binary 
compound,  thus  NaSO,,  NaFeCy,,  BaNOj.  etc. 

3.  As  the  subscript  of  the  metal  write  the  number  of 
bonds  of  the  acid  radical,  and  as  the  subscript  of  the  radi- 
cal the  number  of  bonds  of  the  metal,  as  Na^SO,, 
Na.FeCye. 

4.  If  the  acid  radical  is  taken  more  than  once,  draw 
marks  of  parenthesis  about  it,  and  write  the  subscript 
outside  of  the  parenthesis,  thus  Ba(N03)2. 

5.  If  the  radical  is  used  only  once,  the  parenthesis  is 
omitted.  Subscripts  are  also  omitted  in  the  same  cases 
as  for  binary  compounds. 

Examples. 

1.  Write  the  formula  for  Sodium  sulfate. 

The  symbol  group  will  be  NaSO..  The  radical  SO. 
comes  from  H,SO,  and  has  two  bonds,  while  Na  has 
one  bond.  Therefore,  the  subscript  of  Na  will  be  2,  and 
the  subscript  of  SO.  will  be  1,  or  since  the  latter  is  unity 
it  will  be  omitted  and  the  completed  formula  will  there- 
fore be  NajSO,. 

2.  Write  the  formula  for  Silver  cyanid. 

The  symbol  group  will  be  AgCy,  (or  CN).  Ag  and  Cy 


each  have  one  bond  and  both  subscripts  will  be  unity; 
they  are  therefore  omitted.  The  correct  formula  is 
AgCy. 

3.  Write  the  formula  for  Barium  nitrate. 

The  symbol  group  will  be  BaNOj.  The  bonds  of  Ba 
are  2.  and  of  NO,  1.  Transposing  and  using  as  sub- 
scripts the  formula  becomes  BaCNOjU. 

4.  Write  the  formula  for  Bismuthous  sulfate. 

The  symbol  group  is  BiSO..  The  Bi  has  3  bonds  and 
the  SO4  2  bonds.  Transposing  and  using  these  as  sub- 
scripts gives  the  formula  Bi2(S04)3. 

5.  Write  the  formula  of  Ferric  ferrocyanid. 

The  symbol  group  is  FeFeCy„.     The  bonds  of  the  Fe 
of  the  base  are  3,  of  the  FeCy„  of  the  radical  the  bonds 
are    4.     Transposing     these     figures     and     using    them 
as  subscripts  gives  the  formula  Fe4(FeCya)3. 
Examples  for  Practice. 

Proceeding  according  to  the  method  given,   write 
correct  formulas  for  the  following  compounds: 


the 


Sodium  cyanid. 
Sodium  sulfocyanatc. 
Potassium  ferrocyanid. 
Sodium  ferricyanid. 
Ammonium  sulfate. 
Ammonium  nitrate. 
Ferrous  oxalate. 
Ferric  tartrate. 
Ferric  acetate. 
Ferrous  sulfate. 


Bismuthous  nitrate. 
Cupric  ferrocyanid. 
Calcium  phosphate. 
Stannic  nitrate. 
Antimonous  sulfate. 
Zinc  acetate. 
Cupric  hydrate. 
Bismuthous  arsenate. 
Nickelous  ferricyanid. 
Manganous  nitrate. 


Doubled  Formulas. — Mercurous  and  cuprous  salts,  ferric 
and  chromic  salts,  the  salts  of  aluminum  and  some  oth- 
ers, are  written  by  most  chemists  as  if  they  always  had 
an  even  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  and  never  an 
odd  number.  Thus,  instead  of  writing  mercurous  chlorid 
HgCl,  it  is  written  Hg^CU;  instead  of  FeCl,,  FeaOl,;  in- 
stead of  Al(OH).,  AIjCOH).,  etc. 
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The  cxplanntion  of  this  is  that  there  are  some  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  real  valence  of  the  metals  iu  these 
compoiiiuls  is  greater  than  their  apparent  valences.  For 
example,  it  is  assnmed  that  the  atom  of  iron  in  ferric 
compounds  has  four  bonds,  but  that  by  the  union  of  two 
atoms,  one  bond  of  each  is  neutralized,  leaving  only  a  to- 
tal of  six  free  bonds  for  the  two,  or  three  bonds  for  each 

atom,  as  represented  by  the  diagram  — Fe Fe— . 

Though  the  theory  of  an  even  number  of  metallic  atoms 
in  the  molecules  of  the  compounds  spoken  of  is  held  by 
many  chemists,  and  is  recognized  by  the  formulas  adopt- 
ed in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  subject  may  still  be 
considered  as  open  to  discussion.  There  is  excellent  au- 
thority for  writing  them  as  the  compounds  of  the  otlier 
elements  are  ordinarily  written. 

To  construct  double  formulas,  first  write  them  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  already  given  for  writing  salts.  In 
many  eases  the  formula  thus  written  will  show  an  even 
number  ot  atoms  of  the  metal,  as  Hg,SO.,  mercurous 
BUlfate.  If  it  does  not,  then  multiply  the  subscripts  of 
both  the  metal  and  the  radical  by  the  smallest  number 
which  will  make  the avlmciijil  of  tin-  incUil  iin  even  iiin/i- 
bcr.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  subscript  of  the 
radical  is  an  even  number  or  not,  though,  of  course,  the 
total  bonds  of  the  radical  must  equal  the  total  bonds  of 

the  metal. 

Examples  lor  Practice. 

Write  the  formulas  for  the  following  compounds,  mak- 
ing each  formula  show  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  the 

metal: 

Cuprous  iodid.  Ferric  ferrocyanid. 

Cuprous  chlorid.  Ferric  ferricyanid. 

Cuprous  oxid.  Aluminum  hydroxid. 

Cuprous  cyanid.  Aluminum  chlorid. 

Mercurous  chlorid.  Chromic  nitrate. 

Mercurous  bromid.  Chromic  phosphate. 

Mercurous  sulfate.  Mercurous  chromate. 

Ferric  chlorid.  Mercurous  iodid. 

Ferric  hydroxid.  Cuprous  arsenite. 

Ferric  arsenate.  Ferric  sulfate. 

Water  of  Crystallization.— The  molecular  formulas  thus  far 
considered  are  intended  to  represent  the  chemical  con- 
stitution which  the  various  compounds  have  independent 
of  their  physical  condition.  Very  many  salts,  however, 
are  incapable  of  assuming  the  form  of  crystals  without 
the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  molecules  of  water. 
For  example,  the  official  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium 
sulfate  are  crystalline  only  when  for  each  molecule  of 
the  salt  there  are  present  ten  molecules  of  water.  If  the 
salts  are  heated  until  the  water  is  all  driven  off  a  dry 
powdery  mass  is  left  weighing  less  than  one-half  as 
much  as  the  original  salt.  Water  combined  in  this  man- 
ner is  known  as  "Water  of  Crystallization."  It  is  to  be 
regarded  not  as  a  part  of  the  compound  proper,  but  as 
an  essential  to  the  building  of  the  crystal. 

In  writing  chemical  formulas  it  is  not  common  to  tiike 
the  water  of  crystallization  into  consideration,  but  in 
Stoichiometry,  or  the  arithmetic  of  chemistry,  and  in 
quantitative  analyses,  the  amount  of  water  present  must 
be  known  and  allowed  for. 

When  water  of  crystallization  is  represented  in  the 
formula,  it  is  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  for- 
mula either  by  the  plus  sign,  a  comma,  or  by  a  period, 
thus,    Na.COa -t- lOHjO,   or   NajCOj.lOH.O,    or   Na.CO,, 

10H,0. 

Practice  In  Nomenclature. 

As  the  means  of  practice  in  the  principles  of  chemical 
nomenclature  the  student  will  write  out  in  full  the  cor- 
rect chemical  names  of  the  compounds  represented  by 
the  following  formute: 

FeS  As-Oj  Xa.FeCy,,         CuCy, 

Ag,0  CrCl,  AgNO,  I'^SO; 

PbCl,  AsBr,  NajS.Oj 


SnBr, 

As.S, 

CdStJ. 

Sb.O. 

ZnS 

BiCl, 

CuCl, 

AgCyS 

FeO 

SnCl. 

AgCN 


K.AsO.  Hg(CN), 

(NH.),SO.  Co(NO,), 

NU.Cl  Mg,(PO.), 

NajC,H,0.  Cu(OH), 

SnllirO.),  Su.CPO.). 

Additional  Rules  of  Nomenclature.— In  addition  to  the 
melhods  already  given  numerous  other  ways  of 
indicating  chemical  composition  are  in  use.  One 
of  the  most  common  is  by  the  use  of  prefixes  derived  from 
I^atin  and  Greek  numerals.  Among  the  more  important 
of  these  are  the  following: 

Proto,  meaning  the  first  of  a  stries,  as  protochlorid  of 
tin,  protosulfate  of  iron,  etc. 

Dent  or  Deuto,  the  second  of  a  series  of  compounds, 
as  deutoxid,  deutochlorid. 

Mono,  meaning  one  atom  of  the  element  to  whose  name 
it  is  prefixed,  as  monosulfid.  monoxid. 

Bi.  or  Bin,  indicating  two  atoms  of  the  element  to 
whose  name  it  is  prefixed,  as  bichlorid  of  mercury,  binio- 
did  of  mercury,  etc. 

Di,  practically  the  same  as  the  last,  as  dichlorid,  di- 
chromate. 

Tri,  three  atoms  of  the  element  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
as  trioxid,  trichlorid. 

Ter.  same  as  the  last,  as  tersulfate,  ternitrate. 

Tetra,  four  atoms  of  the  element  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed, as  tetroxid,  tetrachlorid. 

Penta.  five  atoms  of  the  substance  indicated,  as  pent- 
oxid.  pi'utachlorid. 

Other  Greek  and  Latin  numerals  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  following  examples  of  the  use  of  numerals  in  nam- 
ing chemical  compounds  are  taken  from  Prescott  &  John- 
son's Qualitative  Analysis,  and  ilbistrate  this  method  of 
combination  to  good  advantage. 

Na-HPO, — disodium   hydrogen  phosphate. 

NaH.PO, — sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate. 

CUsHjIAsO,), — pentacupric  dihydrogen  tetra-arsenate. 

FeoHjCPO,),- hexaferric   trihydrogen   heptaphosphate. 

Mn5'H,(P04), — pentamanganous  dihydrogen  tetraphos- 
phate. 

CUsH-fPO,),- oetocupric  dihydrogen  hexaphosphate. 

Znis(OH)o(COj)2 — pentazincic  hexahydrate  dicarbonate. 

The  student  sliould  study  these  examples  until  the 
principles  involved  become  perfectly  clear. 

Other  words  of  occasional  use  are  as  follows: 

Sub,  meaning  under,  as  suboxid,  an  oxid  below  the 
normal  or  ordinary  oxid. 

Hyper,  meaning  l)eyond,  as  hyperoxid,  an  oxid  above 
the  normal.  .    Nearly  opposite  in  meaning  to  hypo. 

Super,  practically  the  same  as  hyper,  as  superoxid. 

Sesqui,  the  ratio  of  one  to  one  and  a  half,  as  iron  ses- 
quioxid.  FejOj. 

Ortho,  true  or  normal,  as  sodium  orthophosphate, 
XajPOj.  the  true  or  normal  sodium  phosphate. 

Meta,  similar  to  or  derived  from,  as  sodium  metaphos- 
phate,  resembling  or  derived  from  the  orthophosphate. 

Para,  similar  to  or  a  modification  of,  as  paraldehyde, 
a  modification  of  ordinary  aldehyde. 

Pyro,  from  the  Greek  for  fire,  meaning  produced  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  as  pyrophosphoric  acid,  made  by  heating 
the  normal  or  orthophosphoric  acid. 

Variations  in  Nomenclature.— The  student  who  has  carefully 
followed  the  preceding  pages  will  have  observed  that  the 
nomenclature  here  laid  down  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  commonly  used.  For  example,  the  compounds 
properly  named  potassium  nitrate  and  potassium  chlorate 
are  commonly  known  as  nitrate  of  potash  and  chlorate 
of  potash.  The  word  potash  is  properly  the  name  of  the 
base  KOH,  of  which  the  metal  is  potassium.  The  salts 
named  contain  only  the  metal  and  hence  are  potassium 
salts,  not  salts  of  potash.  Similar  incorrect  expressions 
are  carbonate  of  magnesia  for  magnesium  carbonate, 
carbonate  of  lime  for  calcium  carbonate,  etc. 

The   Pliarmacopoeia  also  sins  against     the     approved 
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rules  of  nomenclature  in  numerous  instances.  Under  the 
name  of  Arsenous  acid  it  includes  the  compound  AsjO,, 
and  under  the  name  of  Chromic  Acid  the  compound 
CrOs,  both  of  which  are  anhydrids,  and  not  acids.  Under 
the  title  Carbolic  acid  it  includes  an  organic  compound 
known  to  chemists  as  Phenol,  and  having  a  constitution 
analogous  to  the  alcohols. 

The  pharmacopa>ial  ncinioni'liilurc  of  some  of  the  salts 
of  the  alkaloids  is  also  peculiar.  As  stated  in  an  earlier 
paragraph,  the  alkaloids  combine  with  acids  without 
eliminating  the  basic  hydrogen  of  the  latter,  i.  e.,  the  al- 
kaloid molecule  and  the  acid  molecule  are  simply  added 
together  to  form  the  salt.  For  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids 
with  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids  the  Pharma- 
<!opteia  has  adopted  the  sinj^ular  title  of  liij<lr<irUioi(ttcs 
and  liiidrnliroiiKitO!,  which,  if  they  mean  anything,  mean 
that  they  are  salts  of  chloric  and  bromic  acids.  Obviously 
the  ti'rms  should  be  hydrochlorid  (or  — ide),  and  hydrobro- 
mid  (or  — ide),  which  would  express  both  the  fact  that  the 
compounds  were  salts  of  hydrochloric  .and  hydrobromic 
acids,  and  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  had  not  been 
eliminated. 

A  name  frequently  observed  in  old  books  and  on  some 
modern  labels  is  that  of  "sulphuret,"  as  sulphuret  of 
iron,  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  etc.  This  is  .'iiniply  an  old 
■expression  for  the  modern  name  of  sulfid.  which  should 
.be  substituted  for  it. 

Several   years  ago  the  American  Association   for  the 


Advancement  of  Science  recommended,  among  other 
things  the  dropping  of  the  final  <  in  the  names  of  the 
halogens,  chlorin,  bromin,  etc.,  and  the  binary  com- 
pounds, and  the  changing  of  />/i  in  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus to  f.  The  changing  of  —ide  to  —id  is  of  esiwcial  bene- 
fit Ix'cause  of  the  liability  to  confusion  in  speaking  with 
words  ending  in  — ite.  The  old  spellings  are,  however, 
perfectly  proper  at  the  present  time  and  will  doubtless 
be  in  use  for  many  years  yet. 

Use  of  Symbols  and  Formulae  in  Writing  and  Speai<ing. — Symbols 
and  Icirmuho  have  cfitain  and  iiii|iorlant  uses  in  chemis- 
try and  pharmacy,  but  they  are  not  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  names  of  the  elements  and  compounds  in 
writing  and  speaking.  It  would  commonly  be  considered 
bad  form  to  order  chemicals  from  a  wholesaler  by  thoir 
symbols  or  formulas,  unless  where  there  are  different 
compounds  having  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  name. 
In  such  eases  the  formula  should  be  used  in  ro)iiii  liimi 
ii'ith  the  inoper  tUujliKh  title,  to  indicate  the  particular 
compound  wanted.  So.  also,  it  is  generally  bad  taste  to 
use  the  symbols  and  formuhv  in  conversation,  as  for 
instance  to  say,  "I  dissolved  5  grains  of  1  in  a  fluid 
ounce  of  HjO  with  the  aid  of  10  grains  of  KI." 

The  use  of  symbols  in  prescriptions  is  likewise  of  ques- 
tionable propriety,  unless  by  their  addition  to  the  written 
names  they  aid  in  fixing  the  identity  of  the  article 
wanted. 


LECTURE  NO.   10. 

Pharmaceutical   Physics. 

Pneumatics  Continued.     Mass  and  Volume  Relations. 


Torriceili's  Experiment. — That  the  atmosphere  really  does 
possess  weight  can  be  shown  liy  Torriceili's  experi- 
ment.    A   glass  tube,   closed  at  one  end.   is  filled   with 


Fig.  20.— Torriceili's  Experiment. 

mercury,  the  open  end  closed  with  the  thumb,  the  tube 
inverted   and  the   oi>en   end  dipped   under  mercury   con- 


tained in  a  vessel.     The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will 
maintain  the  liquid  in  the  tube.     (Fig.  20.) 

That  it  is  the  air  pressure  which  sustains  the  column 
can  be  proved  by  placing  such  an  apparatus  of  smaller 
size  under  the  receiver  of  au  air  pump  and  exhausting 
the  air.  when  the  mercury  i)romptly  falls  out  of  the 
tube. 

The  Barometer. — Si\ch  a  tube  of  sufficient  length  and 
fastened  with  its  mercury  cistern  to  a  suitable  supi>ort 
constitutes  the  mercurial  barometer  in  its  simplest  form. 
(Fig.  21.)  The  mercury  cistern  (concealed  in  the  figure) 
being  left  open  to  the  air.  variations  in  the 
pressure  of  the  latter  will  be  indicated  by 
corresponding  elevations  or  depressions  nf 
the  mercnr.v  column. 

Other  liipiids  might  be  used  in  the  barom- 
eter instead  of  mercury,  the  only  advantage 
of  the  latter  liquid  are  its  greater  weight, 
whereby  a  shorter  tube  may  be  used,  and 
its  low  freezing  point.  Water  would  not 
only  be  liable  to  freezing,  but  the  column 
would  have  to  be  34  feet  high. 

The  Aneroid  Barometer,  which  has  the 
advantages  of  occupying  smaller  space  and 
of  portability,  consists  of  a  corrugatetl  me- 
tallic box  from  which  the  air  has  been 
partially  exhausted.  The  box  alternately 
contracts  and  expands  with  the  variation  in 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  so  doing 
causes  the  movement  of  a  pointer  over  a 
graduated  dial.  The  Aneroid  must,  of 
course,  he  standardized  at  the  factory  by 
comparisdu  with  an  accurate  mercurial 
barenii'tir. 

That  the  air  is  greatly  condensed  in  its 
lower  layers  is  shown  by  carrying  a  barom- 
eter U|>  a  mountain  side.  At  an  elevation  of 
three  and  a  half  miles,  the  colunm  will  fall 
to  one  half  its  length,  showing  that  one-  Fiir  -1 —Corn- 
half  of  the   whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere  mon  form  of 


r 


lies  behiw  that  level. 


Uaromcter. 
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standard  Pressure. — Since  the  volume  of  a  gas  varies 
greatly  willi  the  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a 
standanl  pressure  to  which  all  volumes  may  be  calcu- 
lated. For  this  there  has  been  selected  the  average 
height  of  the  mercury  column  at  the  sea  level,  or  700 
millimeter.?.  Since  a  column  of  mercury  one  square  cM. 
in  cross  section,  and  7t>0  uiM.  high  weighs  l.OJiS  Gm., 
the  latter  expresses  the  average  sea  level  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  each  square  centimeter.     This  is  approxi- 


14.7    pounds   to   the    square    incli. 


/^ 


22.— Principle  of  the  Air  Pumii. 


mately  equivalent  to 
High  pressures  are 
commonly  reckoned 
in  "atmospheres." 
Thus  five  atmos- 
pheres means  five 
times  the  standard 
atmospheric  pressure. 
The  Air-Pump. — An  im- 
portant aid  in  the 
study  of  atmospheric 
pressure  and  its  ef- 
fects upon  other  ma- 
terial is  the  Air 
Pump.  (Fig.  22.)  In 
its  most  common 
form  this  consists 
of  a  piston  work- 
ing up  and  down 
in     a     cylinder,     the 

latter  being  connected  by  a  tube  with  a  smoothly  ground 
plate  over  which  a  glass  vessel  or  "receiver"  is  inverted. 
At  the  junction  of  the  pump  barrel  there  is  a  valve  and 
in  the  piston  another,  both  of  which  open  upwards. 
When  the  piston  is  raised,  it  tends  to  create  a  partial 
vacuum  below  it.     This  releases  the  pressure  on  the  air 

in      the     receiver, 
part      of      which 
rushes        out 
through  the  open 
valves     into     the 
pump         barrel. 
When   the   piston 
starts  to  descend, 
the    lower    valve 
falls     into     place, 
preventing  return 
of   air  to   the   re- 
ceiver, while  that 
in   the    barrel   es- 
capes through  the 
valve  in   the  pis- 
ton.    This   opera- 
tion may  be  con- 
tinued   until    the 
expansive       force 
of  the  air  in  the 
receiver      is      no 
longer       sufficient 
to    raise    the    air 
valve       in       the 
pump,     when    the 
exhaustion  closes. 
By  the  use  of  me- 
chanically   moved 
valves,      the     ex- 
haustion   can    be 
carried  to  a  much 
higher  degree,  but 
can  never  be  com- 
plete. 

The  Mercury  Pump. — Where  very  high  vacua  are  required 
it  is  common  to  make  use  of  a  mercury  air  pump,  one  of 
the  most  simple  forms  of  which  is  known  from  its  in- 
ventor as  the  Sprengel  pump.  (Fig.  23.)  In  this  ap- 
paratus a  colunm  of  mercury  falls  through  a  glass  tube. 


Sprengel's  Pump. 


to  the  side  of  which  is  attached  a  connection  with  the 
vessel  to  be  exhausted.  The  mercury  column  iu  falling 
tends  to  break  into  cylinders,  and  the  air  of  the  attached 
vessel  expanding  to  till  the  spaces  between  these  cylin- 
ders is  swept  by  them  down  and  out  of  the  tube.  A 
modification  of  this  pump  can  be  operated  with  water 
instead  of  mercury,  where  there  is  sulficient  fall.  The 
exhaustion  is  always  very  slow  with  punqis  of  this  type. 
Pharmaceutical   Applications. 

.Sonic  form  of  ilio  Sprengel  pump,  operated  either 
by  mercury  or  water,  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  certain  pharmaceutical  operations.  In  chem- 
ical assay  work  it  is  common  to  use  these  pumps 
to  hasten  filtration,  the  funnel  being  connected  at  the 
bottom  with  a  Uask  attached  to  the  lateral  tube  of  the 
pump.  The  air  being  exhausted  from  the  llask,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  above  hastens  the  passage  of  the 
liquid  through  the  filter  to  supply  the  vacuum.  In  such 
cases  the  apex  of  the  filter 
must  be  supported  or  it  will 
rupture  under  the  pressure. 

A  similar  arrangement 
might  be  made  use  of  to 
hasten  the  process  of  perco- 
lation. 

The  Lift-Pump  for  Liquids. — If 
the  lower  end  of  the  air 
pump  first  described  be  con- 
nected with  a  vessel  of  water, 
it  will  raise  and  deliver  that 
liquid  instead  of  air,  provided 
the  vessel  from  which  the 
water  is  drawn  is  open  to  the 
atmosphere.  A  delivery  spout 
is  attached  near  the  top. 
(Fig.  24.)  The  admission  of 
air  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  necessary,  since  it 
is  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  forces  the  water 
up  the  pump  stock  to  fill  the 
vacuum  which  would  other- 
wise be  created  by  raising 
the  piston.  What  is  popularly 
attributed  to  a  mysterious 
power    of    "suction"    is    due 

wholly  to  the  atmosphere  Fig.  24.— Lift  Pump  for  Liq- 
pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  "'  "^' 

water  around  the  pump.  If  the  latter  were  inserted  into 
a  barrel,  and  the  barrel  closed  against  ingress  of  air,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  draw  out  the  liquid. 

Since  the  column  of  water  is  Ufted  by  air  pressure,  it 
follows  that  the  lift  pump  will  not  work  if  the  distance 
from  the  piston  valve  is  greater  than  the  length  of  the 
water  column  which  the  atmosphere  can  sustain.  This 
at  the  sea  level,  is  34  feet,  but  in  actual  practice  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  the  distance  so  great.  If  the  water  is 
lifted  to  a  greater  height,  the  force  pump  is  employed. 

The  Force  Pump. — The  force  pump  differs  from  the  lift 
pump  in  having  a  valve  in  the  side  of  the  pump  barrel 
instead  of  in  the  piston.  When  the  barrel  has  been  filled 
the  downward  thrust  of  the  piston  forces  the  liquid  out 
of  this  side  valve.  (Fig.  25.)  With,  such  a  mechanism 
the  liquid  is  delivered  in  spurts  with  each  stroke  of  the 
piston.  To  regulate  the  pressure  and  make  the  delivery 
in  an  even  stream,  it  is  usual  to  add  a  hollow  chamber 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  always  filled  with  air.  The 
water  being  forced  into  this  chamber  against  the  air  the 
latter  is  compressed,  and  iu  expanding  keeps  up  the 
pressure  until  the  delivery  of  the  next  stroke. 

The    Siphon. — Another  instrument   which  finds    use    ia 
pharmacy  is  the  siphon.     (Fig.  26.)     This  is  in  shape  like  ' 
an  inverted   U,   usually  with  one  limb  longer  than  the 
other.     The  siphon  having  been   filled,  one  limb  is  im- 
mersed below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  drawn  oflf, 
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Fig.  25.— The   Force   Pump. 

nud  the  other  allowed  to  project  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  Under  such  ciioumstances  a  flow  will  take  place 
through  the  siphon,  .Mnd  continue  until  either  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  attains  the  same  level  in  both  vess<'ls,  or 
until  it  is  drawn  off  below  the  opening  of  the  limb 
through  which  it  enters. 

The  action  of  the  siphon  is  due  both  to  gravity  and  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Both  legs  being  filled 
with  liquid,  that  in  the  longer  leg  is  consequent ly  the 
heavier  and  determines  the  direction  of  the  flow.  If, 
however,  gravity  alone  operated  the  cohesion  of  the  li- 
quid would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  column  from 
breaking  in  two  at  the  bend  and  eacli  leg  emptying  itself. 
This  is  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  air  which  keeps 
the  siphon  filled.  If  the  siphon  be  very  small,  so  that 
cohesion  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  liquid  column  together, 
the  flow  will  continue  even  in  a  vacuum. 

As  the  short  leg  is  kept  tilled  with  liquid  liy  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  follows  that  the  liquid  cannot  Ix'  lifted  over  34 
feet.  In  practice  the  siphon  will  not  work  successfully  even 
near  the  limit.  If  a  heavier  liquid  than  water  is  to  be 
moved,  the  perpendicular  distance  must  bo  as  much  less 
than  3-1  feet  as  water  is  lighter  than  the  liquid.  For 
example,  with  mercury  the  distance  would  have  to  be 
less  than  76  cM.  In  every  ca.se  the  liquid  must  be  de- 
livered to  a  point  below  the  surface  in  the  vessel  from 
which  it  runs. 

Pharmaceutical    Application. 

In  pharmacy  tlu'  siphon  finds  apiilication  in  drawing 
off  liquids  from  sediment  which  it  is  desired  not  to  dis- 
turb, in  the  handling  (jf  acids,  etc.  The  siphons  used 
for  this  purpose  may  be  glass,  metal,  rubber  or  stone- 
ware. For  general  purposes  a  rubber  tube  serves  excel- 
lently. Commonly  the  siphon  is  filled  by  suction.  Some 
convenient  siphons  for  moving  corrosive  or  poisonous 
liquids  have  a  pump  attachment  for  filling. 

The  Atomizer. — Another  apparatus  of  pharmaceutical 
importance  is  the  comnmn  atomizer,  an  instrument  for 
producing  a  fine  spray  of  perfume  or  medicinal  solution. 
It  consists  of  a  bottle  to  hold  the  solution,  and  furnished 
with  a  rubber  bulb  which  by  compression  directs  a  blast 
of  air  across  the  open  end  of  a  tube  extending  into  the 
liquid.  The  current  of  air  by  adhesion  draws  the  air 
out  of  the  tube  which  then  fills  with  liquid  and  this  as 
it  leaves  the  tube  is  caught  up  and  driven  into  fine  spray 
by  the  issuing  blast. 

Mass  and  Volume  Relaticns. 

In  the  preceding  studies  the  masses  of  objects  have 
been  considered  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  space 
occupied,  and  volumes  have  been  considered  without  re- 
gard to  their  masses.  When  these  two  qualities  are  con- 
sidered in  connection  certain  new  and  interesting  rela- 
tions appear,  some  of  which  are  of  great  importance  in 
practical    |iliarniacy. 

Flotation. — When  a  solid  body  is  placed  on  a  liquid  one 


of  three  things  may  occur:  It  may  sink  to  the  bottom, 
float  indifferently  at  any  point,  or  rest  on  the  surface 
with  only  its  lower  portion  immersed.  Which  position 
it  lakes  depends  upon  the  relation  of  its  weight  to  that  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  the  liquid.  If  it  is  heavier  than  an  c(|ual 
bulk  of  the  liquid,  it  sinks.  If  it  is  just  as  heavy,  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  the  addition  of  so  much  of  that 
liquid,  and  it  will  consequently  float  wherever  placed. 
If  the  solid  is  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  liiiuid, 
it  will  sink  just  sufficient  to  displace  its  own  weight. 

Loss  of  Weight.  Principle  ot  Archimedes.— If  a  piece  of 
metal  Im-  first  weighed  in  air.  Ilicn  attached  by  a  thread 
to  the  balance  beam,  immersed  in  water  and  again 
weighed,  it  will  \k>  found  to  have  lost  in  weight,  i.  e., 
that  it  is  buoyed  up  by  the  water.     (Fig.  27.) 

What  is  the  amount  of  loss  in  weight?  It  is  evident 
that  the  metal  displaces  its  own  bulk  in  the  liquid.  If 
the  experiment   be   made  in   a   graduated   jar,   and   the 


Fig.  26.— The  .Siphon. 

amount  of  rise  in  the  liquid  noted  when  the  metal  is 
immersed,  then  that  quantity  of  liquid  poured  out  and 
weighed,  its  weight  will  hv  found  to  be  the  weight  which 
the  metal  has  apparently  lost.  No  matter  how  often  the 
experiment  be  tried  the  result  will 
be  the  same.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  when  a  solid  is  im- 
mersed in  a  liquid,  its  loss  in 
wiight  is  equal  to  tin:  weight  of  an 
cijiial  hulk  of  the,  liquiil. 

This  is  known  as  the  principle 
of  Archimedes,  and  must  be  thor- 
oughly comprehended  by  the  stu- 
dent before  the  subject  of  specific 
gravity  can  be  properly  under- 
stood. 

Density.— If  we  should  compare 
equal  cubes  of  iron,  lead,  coal, 
wood,  etc.,  it  would  be  found  that,  though  equal 
in  volume,  they  possess  quite  different  weights. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  different 
quantities  of  matter  in  the  .same  space,  or  that  they 
differ  in  density.  Hence  density  is  defined  as  the  quan- 
tity of  tnattcr  iu  a  unit  of  vuluiiie. 

If  metric  weights  and  measures  are  used,  then  the 
density  of  a  given  substance  is  the  number  of  grams  in 
a  cubic  centimeter,  and  has  the  same  numerical  expres- 
sion as  specific  weight. 

Specific  Density  and  Specific  Weight. — Specific  density  is 
the  ratio  of  the  density  of  a  body  to  the  density  of  a 
standard  substance.  The  abstract  number  which  ex- 
presses this  ratio  is  specific  weight,  better  known  as 
specific  gravity.  It  indicates  the  number  of  times  the 
substance  considered   is  heavier  than   the  standard  sub- 


Fig.  27 
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stniiif.  .Specific  wi'iKhl,  or  siH'cific  gravity,  is  foiiiiiioiily 
detiii<?il  as  llie  ratio  of  the  wi'inlit  of  a  Iwiiy  to  the  w«>ij;lit 
of  an  filnal  voluiiu'  of  a  standard. 

For  liquids  and  solids  tla'  standard  substance  is  water. 
Kither  air  or  liydrogon  is  used  as  tlie  standard  for  gases. 

The  dislini'tion  l>elween  s|x»citio  density  and  siH-ciBc 
gravity  is  tins:  Density  is  a  concrete  number,  represent- 
ing a  definite  nuniU'r  of  units  of  mass  in  a  unit  volume, 
as  grams  in  a  cubic  centimeter.  Specific  density  is  an 
abstract  number,  expressing  a  ratio,  without  regard  to 
any  particular  volume  or  mass.  The  numerical  expres- 
sion is  the  same  for  both.  When  considered  in  a  con- 
crete sense  it  expresses  density:  when  considered  as  an 
abstract  ratio,  it  expresses  specific  weiglit. 

Specific  Volume.— The  ratio  of  the  volume  of  any  sub- 
stance to  the  volume  of  an  equal  weight  of  a  standard 
substance  is  known  as  si)ecific  volume,  a  term  suggested 
by  Trof.  Oldlierg.  It  is  just  the  reverse  of  specific 
weight.  In  determining  the  latter  we  take  equal  vo}- 
ume»  of  the  substance  and  the  standard  and  compare 
their  weights;  in  specific  volume  we  take  i^qual  wclijhlx 
and  compare  their  volumes.  Like  differences  in  specific 
weights  differences  in  speiific-  V(  lunn  s  indicate  differences 
in  qualities. 

The  higher  the  specific  volume  of  a  substance,  the 
lower  will  lie  its  specific  weight.  As  a  consequence  the 
product  of  the  two  will  always  be  a  constant  quantity, 
i.e.,  unity.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  1  divided  by  S.  W. 
will  give  S.  v.,  or  vice  versa. 

1  1 

S.  W.  X  S.  V.   =  1,  or =  S.  v..  or =  S.  W. 

S.  W.  S.V. 

Water  is  also  the  standard  for  specific  volumes. 

Determination  of  Specific  Weights  and  Volumes.— The  practical 
methods  employed  in  determining  specific  weights  and 
volumes  are  better  considered  under  pharmaceutical  pro- 
cesses. 

Standard  Temperatures.— Since  the  volumes  of  bodies,  and 
lonsequently  their  densities,  vary  with  the  temperature, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  partioilar  temperature  be 
adopted  as  the  standard. 

For  purely  scientific  investigations  this  is  usually  taken 
as  4°  C.  which  is  the  temperature  of  water  at  its  great- 
est density.  The  standard  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia is  15^  C.  for  both  the  standard  and  the  sub- 
stance whose  specific  weight  is  to  be  taken.  Some  of  its 
tables,  however,  are  based  upon  a  temperature  of  15°  C. 
for  the  substance  and  of  4°  C.  for  the  standanl. 

Practical  Studies. 

1.  Perform  the  experiment  of  Torricelli.  using  water 
if  mercury  is  not  available. 

2.  Fill  a  thin  .soda  tumbler  to  the  brim  with  water. 
Lay  over  the  surface  a  square  of  thin,  stiff  paper,  hold 
the  paper  against  the   tumbler  with  the  left  hand,  and 

with  the  right  hand  invert  the 
tumbler.  (See  Fig.  28.)  What 
holds  the  water  in  the  tumbler? 
Why  is  the  paper  necessary? 
What  sustains  the  liquid  in  a  pi- 
pette? 

3.  Prepare  a  siphon  by  bending 
a  glass  tube  of  small  diameter,  or 
use  a  rtibber  tubing  instead.  Place 
one  end  under  the  glass  and  catch 
the  water  delivered  in  a  second 
glass.  What  occurs  when  the 
water  reaches  the  same  level  in  both?  Raise  the  second 
vessel  until  the  surface  of  the  water  in  it  is  above  that 
in  the  first  vessel.    What  now  takes  place? 

4.  Is  there  such  a  principle  or  force  as  "suction?" 
Partly  fill  a  narrow  tulx^,  closed  at  one  end,  with  water. 
Apply  to  the  mouth  aud  attempt  to  draw  the  liquid  out 
of  the  tube  by  suction.  Why  do  you  not  succeed?  What 
would  be  the  effect  if  there  was  an  opening  iu  the  bottom 
of  tlie  tube? 


5.  Using  an  apparatus  like  Fig.  27,  weigh  some  solid, 
as  a  lump  of  coal,  first  in  air,  and  then  in  water. 
llow  nuich  weight  is  lost?  Place  some  water  in  a  nar- 
row graduated  vessel,  note  where  the  water  stands, 
place  in  it  the  solid,  ami  observe  liow  much  the  water 
rises.  Pour  out  the  increased  volume  of  water.  Weigh 
it  and  compare  with  the  loss  in  weight  previously  set 
down.  (Unless  carefully  performed  with  the  aid  of  an 
accurate  balance,  some  discrepancy  will  appear  in  the 
two  weights.). 

A  fairly  good  balance  for  use  in  such  experiments  can 
be  made  by  suspending  a  pine  ruler  on  a  pin  thrust 
through  the  middle.  The  pans  can  be  squares  of  card- 
board, suspended  by  strings  from  the  ends  of  the  lx>am. 

TO   ERA  COURSE  STUDENTS. 

Do  not  fail  to  give  address  and  matriculation  number 
every  time  you  write. 

Whenever  possible  recitation  blanks  will  be  sent  some 
time  in  advance  of  the  lectures,  so  as  to  give  students  the 
tx^nefit  of  having  them  in  hand  when  the  lectures  are 
received. 

In  returning  recitations,  the  answers  to  at  least  two 
lectures  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 

Make  your  answers  brief  and  explicit.  The  better  the 
lesson  is  understood  tlie  fewer  words  will  be  required  to 
explain  it. 

Do  not  ask  questions  about  points  not  considered  iu 
the  lectures.  Most  of  the  ex|ilanations  asked  for  thus  far 
upon  matters  which  will  be  treated  of  later. 

Questions  requiring  a  special  reply  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  return  postage. 

Make  a  special  inquiry  at  the  post  office  before  com- 
plaining about  non-receipt  of  quizzes,  etc.  A  number  of 
letters  from  the  director's  office  have  been  returned  by 
post  masters  marked  "unclaimed." 


Fig.  28, 

periment 


Tumbler  Ex- 


CORRECTIONS. 

Under  Abbreviations,  page  335,  the  abbreviation  for 
Kilometer  should  be  KM.  not  Km,  as  printed. 

Under  Writing  and  Reading  Metric  Quantities,  same 
page,  instead  of  0.075  M,  read  .075  M. 

TEXT  BOOKS  ON  P>IYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

For  students  who  desire  to  e-xtend  their  studies  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  an.v  of  the  following  text  books 
will  be  found  sufficient.  Only  one  book  on  each  subject 
will  be  necessar.v.  The  books  may  be  obtained  from  any 
general  book  dealer  or  from  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co..  106 
Fulton  street.  New  York: 

Physics. 

Cooley's  Student's  Manual  of  Physics  or  Appletou's 
School  Physics,  each  $1.25;  American  Book  Co..  New 
York;  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  $1.25,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston;  Barker's  Physics.  .$3.50.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Chemistry. 

Attfield,  Manual  of  General,  Medical  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemistry,  $2.75;  Lea  Bros.  &  Co..  Philadelphia; 
Fownes'  Chemistry,  12th  edition,  with  Watt's  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  $2.75,  Lea  Bros.  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  Simon, 
Manual  of  Cliemistry,  $3.25,  Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia; Bart  ley.  Medical  Chemistry.  $2.75,  P.  Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co..  Philadelphia:  Sadtler  &  Trimble,  Pharm,i- 
ceiitical  and  Medical  Chemistry,  .$5.00.  J.  B.  Lippiucott 
Co..  Philadelphia:  Beal.  Notes  on  Equation  Writing  and 
riicniical  Arithmetic.  75  cents.  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co..  New 
York. 


Druggist. — Pills,  my  dear? 

Little  Girl. — Y'es,  please,  sir. 

Druggist. — Antibilious? 

Little  Girl. — No,  sir.     Uncle's  bilious. 
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MEDICAL  APHORISMS  FROM  -AKESIOS.' 

"Who  \v;is  Akosiiis';"  :isUi-il  llic  uKi  Ijuokiiiau  as  hf 
led  the  writer  into  his  place  of  business  ii  few  weeks 
ngo.  "What!  You  a  student  of  meilical  liteniture  auii 
you  do  not  know?  Where  is  your  Greek,  anyway?  Ah, 
this  age!  It  turns  its  back  upon  some  of  the  best  anil 
noblest  thought  of  the  past.  It  forsakes  the  classics  anil 
follows  hard  after  the  god  'commercialism.'  Its  repre- 
sentatives nserve  but  little  time  tor  intellectual  disci- 
pline." And  the  old  fellow  dropped  iuto  a  reverie,  mus- 
ing, perhaps,  of  other  days,  liofore  the  advent  of  this 
intense  "commercialism,"  when  he  was  wont  to  regularly 
worship  at  the  shrines  of  ancient  learning  and  thought. 
Recovering  himself,  for  he  was  "commercial"  enough 
when  a  pr<)si)ective  .sale  was  in  view,  he  continued: 

"Akesios,  or  the  Healer,  was  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  Greeks  designated  the  demigod  whom  the  Egyptians 
called  Harpocrates.  His  birth,  which  was  placed  in  the 
winter  solstice,  indicated  the  feebleness  of  the  wintry 
sun,  while  it  left  hoiH-s,  also,  of  his  return  in  spring  to 
spread  new  life.  Thus  was  the  god  at  once  an  emblem 
of  the  infirmities  of  the  sick,  and  of  their  hopes  of  re- 
covery. He  was  also  depicted  holding  his  finger  to  his 
lips,  symbolizing  that  sacred  silence  concerning  the  mys- 
teries of  medicine  ever  required  of  the  initiated."  And 
the  old  man  talked  so  earnestly  and  intelligently,  he  had 
gained  the  attention  of  his  auditor,  the  very  oiK^ning  for 
which  he  was  seeking.  That  there  was  method  in  his 
manner  of  procedure,  was  plain.  He  had  used  intel- 
lectual diplomacy  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  customer  whose 
money  meant  more  to  him  than  the  gratification  of  hav- 
ing done  a  good  deed  in  disseminating  knowledge  where 
he  doubtless  thought  it  was  badly  needed. 

"Now,  here  is  a  book  I  think  you  will  appreciate,"  and 
he  fished  out  of  a  collection  of  old  medical  works  a 
translation  of  "Akesios,"  the  original  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Gottingen  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The 
old  bookman  was  well  posted  on  medical  lore  and  as 
he  handed  the  book  over  he  talked  very  entertainingly 
and  learnedly  about  the  "twelve  eminent  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  to  whom  as  many  letters 
were  addressed  by  the  author,"  each  letter  being  selected 
with  reference  to  certain  circumstances  in  the  character 
and  history  of  the  one  addressed.  For  such  was  the 
general  character  of  the  book.  The  old  man  possessed  a 
retentive  memory,  and  as  he  recounted  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  Dr.  James  Gregory,  Lettsom,  Tulpius,  Desgen- 
ettes.  Herman  Boerhaave,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies 
whose  names  were  familiar  to  the  reader  of  medical 
literature  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it  was  plain 
that  he  knew  his  subject  well. 

"This  book,  that  is  the  original,  was  written  by  one 
Prof.  K.  F.  H.  Marx,  and  published,  as  I  have  told  you, 
at  Gottingen.  It  is  a  sort  of  treatise  on  medical  ethics 
and  it  will  please  you  with  its  epigrammatic  style.  As 
you  are  an  apothecary  you  will  especially  appreciate  the 
aphorisms  addressed  to  Dr.  Albert  Thaer,  who  died  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  Thaer.  you  know,  was  at 
one  time  physician  in  ordinar.v  to  old  George  III.,  king 
of  England  who  afterward  went  insane.  These  aphor- 
isms, in  the  original  work,  extend  to  forty-five  pages  and 
each  one  of  them  conveys  some  useful  and  ingenious 
remark.  Many  of  them  are  medical  puns,  the  point  of 
which  is  entirely  lost  by  translation.  Let  me  point  out 
some  of  them  for  you,"  and  he  handed  over  the  book 
with  the  following  passages  among  those  he  had  checked: 
"Death,  like  the  apothecary,  gathers  roots  in  the 
spring,  flowers  when  they  are  fully  blown,  and  fruits 
after  they  are  fully  ripe." 

"To  gild  the  pill  is  out  of  fashion,  but  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to   gild  the  palm." 

'Thysicians  who  love  system,  often  systematically  fol- 
low small  ends." 
"Many  consciences  sleep  without  opiates." 
"The    practitioner    who   has    had    most   experience   is 


Tinii',  ajid  the  medicine  which  is  easiest  to  take  is  Pa- 
tience." 

"Many  a  one  has  nothing  holy  about  him  except  the 
OS  sacrum." 

".Mm<'Ii  drink  drowns  health." 

"Ill  ihe  world,  as  in  the  laboratory,  our  part  is  lo  an- 
alyze and  to  determine  accurately  individual  objects." 

"Lunar  caustic  is  white,  but  blackens:  the  hy|iocritical 
counleuance  smiles  openly,  but  blackens  privately." 

"The  rich  have  an  idiosyncrasy,  not  against  devils  but 
against  poor  devils." 

"It  is  with  lu'inciples  as  with  copper-plates;  after  a 
time  they  wear  out." 

"As  many  roots  and  flowers  are  more  powerful  dried 
than  in  their  fresh  state,  so  the  influence  of  many  men 
is  greater  after  their  death  than  during  their  lives." 

"The  more  the  directions  of  a  physician  resemble  pas- 
toral letters  rather  than  police  regulations,  the  less  will 
they  be  followed." 

"It  is  as  ditticult  in  general  to  decide  what  is  truth 
and  what  is  folly,  as  what  is  physic  and  what  is  poison." 

"Let  him  who  desires  to  secure  valuable  paiK'rs  deposit 


them  between   the  pages  of  the  folio  work  of  some  pre- 
tended   scholar.      He    may    rely     on 
thi'in.' 


no  one  disturbing 


".\  memory  which  treasures  up  what  has  already  Ijeen 
found  injurious  is  the  Ih'si  of  preservatives,  and  in  many 
cases  far  more  valuable  than  weighing  sophistical  rea- 
soning." 

"Men  think  more  of  those  who  give  them  gold  than 
of  those  who  give  them  health." 

"Kind  words  do  in  life  what  honey  does  in  an  electu- 
ary, they  bind  heavy  immiscible  things  together." 

"Medicine  has  for  centuries  served  as  a  prop  to  nat- 
ural science,  a  iK-nefit  which  the  latter  has  repaid  by 
making  the  other  feel  its  superiority." 

"Powerful  minds,  like  the  American  aloe,  attain  their 
youth  in  old  age." 

"As   fluids   stand   highest   in   the   smallest  capillary,   so 
the  emptiest  head  carries  itself  over  the  highest." 
"The  galvanic  column  is  G'alvani's  pillar  of  fame." 
"Painful  experience,   like  narcotic  poisons,    make    us 
cold." 

"A  man  may  lie  known  by  his  style.  He  stamps  his 
eternal  image  upon  it:  but  such  a  picture,  faithful  as  it 
may  be  in  resemblance,  is  but  seldom  successful  and  in- 
teresting." 

".\  physician  who  writes  anything  but  professional 
formularies  makes  himself  conspicuous.  Writings  which 
are  not  clothed  in  the  form  of  prescriptions  will  neither 
gain  due  consideration  or  regard;  such  persons  appear  to 
disregard  the  warning  of  the  god  who  stands  beside 
-Esculapius,  for  is  not  the  finger  which  Telesphorus 
holds  to  his  lips  the  writing  finger?" 

"The  best  regulation  for  the  medical  profession  con- 
sists in  dignified  humanity;  this  will  prescribe,  in  the 
simplest  manner,  its  relation  to  the  State,  to  science,  to 
the  public  and  to  the  university.  Pure  morals,  able 
i]ualifications,  thorough  cultivation,  are  the  safest 
guides." 

"If  there  isn't  a  sermon  in  the  last  paragraph,  then 
I  never  read  one,"  said  the  old  gentleman  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  wrap  up  the  buoU. 

"By  the  way,"he  continued,  "the  aphorism  was  used 
by  wVilers  a  great  deal  mcir<'  years  ago  than  it  has  been 
since  the  advent  of  iiewspaiM'rs  and  reporters.  You  fel- 
lows might  profitably  study  the  axiomatic  expressions 
of  these  older  writers  for  style.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  Greek  philosopher  employed  this  method  of  expres- 
sion in  the  dissemination  of  ideas  and  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  important  doctrines  in  science  and  philosophy 
have  been  perpetuated  in  these  terse  statements.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  l>est  specimens  of  a  philosophical  treatise 
whollv  written  in  aphorisms  is  the  'Xovnm  Organum'  of 
Lord  Bacon.  As  you  are  particularly  interested  in  medi- 
cine, I  mav  add'  that  the  word  has  been  used  as  the 
title  of  sorue  well  known  works— as  the  'Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates.'  the  '.\phorisms  of  the  School  of  Salerno 
and  the  'Aidiorisms  of  Boerhaave.'  These  works  repre- 
sent respectivelv  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  5th  c<>nturj> 
B.  C,  and  the"  12th  and  17th  centuries  of  the  present 
era.  From  the  three  ancient  commentators  on  Hippo- 
crates we  get  a  definition  of  an  aphorism  which  is  as 
applicable  to-day  as  it  was  w^ien  first  penned,  'a  succinct 
saying  comprehending  a  complete  statement,'  a  definition, 
bv  the  wav.  which  is  supplemented  by  a  modern  lexico- 
grapher with  the  explanatioii— 'a  saying  poor  in  expres- 
sion, but  rich  in  sentiment.'  "  ,     .     .      ,, 

The  information  was  worth  the  "price  of  admission. 
The  reporter  took  the  book  and  thoughtfully  wended  his 
way  homeward. 
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The  Kremlin,  Moscow 

iSppcial  to  the  Era.) 

PHARMACISTS   AT   MOSCOW. 


Tlic  twelfth  International  Congress,  under  the  "high 
protection"  of  the  Czar,  was  formally  inaugurated  by  tht 
Grand  Duke  Serge  at  the  Imiierial  Theatre  of  Moscow 
on  Aug.  19,  when  speeches  were  made  by  M.  Lanne- 
longue,  of  Paris;  Mr.  Lauder  Brunton,  of  London;  Pro- 
vessor  Yirchow.  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  by  their  Russian 
hosts. 

The  proceedings  were,  of  cour.se,  mainly  medical;  but. 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  Professor  Tichomirov,  Professor 
of  Pharmacy  at  the  Moscow  University,  a  section  of 
pharmacy  and  pharmacognosy  was  organized.  Its  five 
well-attended  sessions  were  successively  presided  over  b.v 
M.  Tichomirov  himself;  Professor  Tschirch,  of  Berne. 
Switzerland;  Professor  Verne,  of  Grenoble,  Prance;  M. 
Bourquelot,  of  Paris,  and  M.  Belohaubeck.  of  Prague, 
Bohemia. 

THE    PHARMACY    SECTION. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  the  University,  and,  though 
the  Russian  element  naturally  predominated,  the  French 
and  Germans  were  in  full  force.  The  English  and  Amer- 
icans were  principally  -conspicuous  by  their  absence  in 
this  section.  The  papers  were  mostly  read  in  French, 
and  (possibly  as  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  new  "al- 
liance") the  printed  matter  was  edited  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. The  discussion,  however,  mostly  took  place  in 
(!erman.  M.  Tichomirov  read  a  paper  by  Professor 
Moeller  on  Storax,  which,  he  states,  is  a  pathological 
product,  and  not  a  physiological  secretion.  Professor 
Verne  described  his  method  for  dissolving  tar  in  water, 
and  repeated  the  observation  he  recently  made  at  Paris 
on  pharmaceutical  education.  He  thinks  study  should 
precede,  and  not  follow,  practical  shopwork.     M.  Collin, 


iif  .^siiii'rcs.  Fiance,  insisted  on  the  utility  of  microg- 
raphy in  the  study  of  materia  medica,  and  g.-ive  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  difiference  between  illicium 
religiosa  and  illicium  anisatnm,  M.  Thoms,  of  Berlin, 
(lescrilHMl  a  new  bark  from  one  of  Germany's  African 
colonies,  while  Professor  Tschirch  spoke  of  the  "Excre- 
tions of  Plants"  and  "Seeds  Containing  Atropine."  Other 
pap<'rs  were  by  Professor  Tschirikoff  on  the  preparation 
of  bitter  almond  water;  M.  Vaudin,  of  Fecamp,  on  cin- 
ilers  in  milk  analyses;  Professor  Davidoff,  of  Warsaw, 
(■11  Ephedra  Vulgaris;  M.  Kresling  and  Professor  Poehl. 
on  serotherapic  and  organotherapic  preparations,  and 
Professor  Bourquelot.  on  poisonous  mushrooms  (Amanita 
phalloides,  etc.).  Dr.  Hans  Heger,  of  the  Vienna  Phar- 
maceutische  Post,  also  took  part  in  the  various  discus- 
sions, while  Professor  Poehl  rendered  valuable  service  as 
interpreter,  and  joined  in  the  discussion  ou 

The  International  Pharmacopceia. 
Professor  Bourquelot  tliinks  that  it  absolute  uniformity 
is  not  practicable  for  some  time  to  come,  each  country 
might  pave  the  way  by  modifying  any  glaring  discre- 
pancies which  exist  between  its  own  codex  and  the  for- 
mularies of  foreign  nations.  For  instance,  French  and 
Belgian  formulas  for  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  contain  % 
ixn-  cent,  of  iodide,  while  the  Danish  and  United  States 
Pharmacopoeias  give  10  per  cent.  Again,  the  tinctures  of 
iipium.  ipecac,  etc..  in  the  French  codex  are  twice  the 
strength  of  those  specified  in  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Phar- 
macopoeias. M.  Bourquelot.  by  the  way.  seems  to  think 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  a  remarkably  well 
drawn  up  work,  superior  to  any  European  formulary, 
though  he  ranks  the  Swiss  as  a  good  second. 
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In   the   Other  Sections 

He  nuiv  jiisl  iKitc.  "The  Bactt'rioluj;iful  oxainiiiiUidil  of 
Jriukiii^  water,  with  fspt'iial  ii-lVrtMRe  to  typhoid  fever," 
by  Professor  Victor  C.  Vaughaii,  of  MiL-liifjau,  U.  S5.  (Hy- 
giene Section):  the  "Serothenuieutics  of  Tetanus,"  by  M. 
Nocard,  and  "Urinary  Acidity  and  the  best  methods  for 
its  determination,"  by  M.  Berlioz,  the  well-known  Paris 
pharmacist  (Section  of  I'hysiological  Chemistry).  Pro- 
fessor Meichnikofr,  of  the  I'aris  I'astour  Institute,  read 
a  paiKT  on  "Tlie  I'lague,"  which  was  received  with  ap- 
plause. \vhi<-h  proved  that  the  proiihet  is  not  always  with- 
out honor  in  his  uwn  louiitry. 

The  Moscow  Pharmaceutical  Society 
received  the  delegates  in  solemn  session  on  the  24th,  and 
afterward  offered  tliem  a  cold  lunch,  served  in  the  Rus- 
sian style.  M.  Ferrein  also  offered  a  pleasant  little  din- 
ner to  a  select  body  of  pharmacists,  and  invited  them  to 
spend  an  afternoon  in  examining  his  laboratories  and  fac- 
tories: while  a  subscription  dinner  was  held  on  the  25th. 
The  free  railway  passes  offered  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment to  all  congressists  filled  Moscow  with  trippers 
from  across  the  frontier,  many  of  whom  took  but  little 
active  interest  in  the  Congress.  The  temperature  (about 
90°  in  the  shade)  was  hardly  conducive  to  indoor  work, 
especially  as  the  quaint  Slavonic  old  city,  so  different  to 
the  modernized  European  capitals,  is  a  charming  place 
for  the  tourist.  Thoroughly  Russian  in  language  as  in 
appearance,  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find  interpreters 


Hotel  Dt  Ville.  Moscow. 

and  guides:  the  Moscow  students,  in  their  characteristic 
•costume,  did  what  the}'  could  to  render  service  to  the  be- 
wildered foreigners  of  the  Congress. 
Hotels  and  Traveling. 
At  Warsaw  we  siient  two  hours  finding  a  hotel  which 
had  a  room  unoccupied.  At  Moscow  we  had  secured  a 
room  beforehand:  a  vast  apartment,  divided  into  sitting 
room,  bedroom,  etc..  by  wooden  partitions  seven  feet 
high;  a  huge  stove  in  the  center  could  thus  warm  the 
whole  in  winter.  The  railway  carriages  are  comfortable 
enough,  but  one  fails  to  understand  the  absence  of  din- 
ing cars.  On  a  30  hours'  journey  we  had  to  snatch  such 
hasty  refreshment  as  could  be  obtained  at  buffets,  ex- 
cellently furni.shed,  during  stoppages  which  never  exceed- 
ed ten  minutes.  The  scenery  was  monotoncuis.  and  the 
country  parched  by  two  months'  drought. 

St.  Petersburg 
was  visited  by  many  of  the  congressists.  We  were  of- 
ficially received  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  shown  over  the 
Peterhof  Palace,  which  President  Felix  Faure  had  so  re- 
cently quitted.  Others  toured  as  far  as  Xijni  Novgorod 
nnd  Sebastapol. 

Paris  in   1900 
is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  next  Congress.     M.  Lannelongue 
will  preside. 


PRACTICE  AND  OWNERSHIP  IN  PHARMACY.* 

BY   .)OSi:i'lI   .JACOBS. 

1  have  been  requested  to  "define  what  constitutes  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,"  and  also  to  "define  and  distin- 
guish between  to  own,  open,  operate,  manage,  conduct, 
direct  or  supervise  a  pharmacy.  Which,  if  any,  of  these 
provisions  should  be  enjoyed  by  non-pharmacists?" 

A  definition  of  the  phrase  "the  practice  of  pharmacy," 
in  its  widest  signification,  would  l>e  the  doing  of  those 
acts  which  constitute  the  business  or  avocation  of  a  phar- 
macist. These  acts  would  l>e  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
range  of  conduct  lawfully  permitted  to  and  enjoyed  by  a 
person  in  society  in  procuring,  preparing  and  furnishing 
to  others  any  article,  medicine,  preparation,  compound  or 
appliance  to  be  used  for  the  cure,  alleviation  or  preven- 
tion of  pain  or  disease,  or  individual  deformity,  or  dis- 
figurement in  any  animate  being.  But.  practically,  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  is  the  art  and  avocation  of  procur- 
ing and  collecting  together  of  such  articles  of  a  medicinal 
n.'iture  and  furnishing  them  for  a  price  to  the  individ- 
uals who  need  and  will  use  them  medicinally.  And,  I 
take  it,  that  the  intention  of  the  question  propounded  is 
really  "What  acts  should  be  allowed  to  pharmacists  and 
prohibited  to  non-pharmacists  by  the  State?" 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  inquire  what  is  the 
reason  or  necessity  for  any  law  on  the  subject  at  all, 
for  all  laws  to  be  effective  and  worthy  of  support  should 
l)e  founded  in  reason,  and  be  intended  to  correct  or  pre- 
vent an  evil.  The  evil  to  be  prevented  by  pharmacy  laws 
mainly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  natural 
substances  for  medicinal  use  requires  expert  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  to  leave  such  preparation  to  unskilled  per- 
sons would  hazard  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  This  is  the  main  evil  aimed  at  and  sought  to 
be  overcome,  by  any  pharmacy  regulating  statute.  An- 
other purpose  is  to  secure  to  the  people  efficacious  and 
unadulterated  medicinal  agents  and  substances  for  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  disease. 

It  will  then  be  asked,  should  not  pharmacy  laws,  to  be 
effective  in  preventing  the  evils  above-stated,  be  broad 
enough  to  "confine  the  sale  or  dispensing  of  drugs,  chem- 
icals and  medicines  to  those  alone  who  have  proved  their 
qualifications  for  such  service— the  registered  pharma- 
cists"—as  the  Committee  says  in  its  circular  of  questions 
"is  the  consensus  of  opinion?" 

Now  I  -would  say  that  that  was  perhaps  going  too 
tar.  for  there  are  many  "drugs  and  chemicals"  that  have 
industrial  or  other  uses  besides  those  which  apply  to 
them  as  medicines,  and  to  prohibit  their  sale  by  non- 
pharmacists  to  others  for  use  in  the  industries  and  arts, 
would  be  a  restriction  upon  trade  so  hurtful  to  the  State 
that  it  would  be  unjust,  and  as  well  unjust  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  who  might  own  these  "drugs  and  chemi- 
cals." or  who  might  wish  to  engage  in  their  "sale"  or 
"purchase  and  sale"  for  profit.  We  must  not  propose  a 
law  that  is  open  to  the  objection  of  "class  legislation," 
or  that  is  more  in  "restraint  of  trade"  than  is  necessary 
to  the  result  of  effecting  beneficence  in  the  nature  of 
"police  regulation"  and  the  "preservation  of  health  and 
morals." ' 

And  I  think  that  a  reasonable  exception  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  general  merchants  being  allowed  to 
keep  and  sell  non-poisons  and  domestic  drugs  and  reme- 
dies in  original  packages,  purchased  from  a  registered 
pharmacist,  when  those  merchants  have  their  stores  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles  or  more  from  a  pharmacy.  Rea- 
sonable exceptions  like  this  will  give  reasonableness  to 
the  general  law,  and,  on  the  whole,  prove  of  benefit  to 
the  pharmacists. 

♦Presented  before  the  section  of  education  and  legislation 
of  the  American  I'harmaceutical  Association  at  its  last  an- 
nual meeting.  August.   1807. 

'Such  exemptions  were  provided  for  in  tiie  list  of  ques- 
tions of  the  onnnnittee.— Chairman  Section  of  Education 
and  Legislation. 
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I  have  been  nsked  to  "Jefiiic  ami  distiuguish  between 
to  own,  opi'ii,  opi'i-ato,  iniiiiaKe,  couduct,  direct  or  suikt- 
vise  a  phaniiacy.  Wliich,  if  any.  of  these  privileges, 
sbuuld   lie  enjoyed   by  non-pliariuacislsV" 

The  distinction  l)etween  "'opening'*  a  pharmacy,  "con- 
ducting," etc.,  is  indicated  e.\  vi  termini,  as  the  lawyers 
sny.  No  one  would  "open"  a  pharmacy  without  the  in- 
tention of  "operating"  it,  so  there  could  be  no  profit  in 
discussing  the  distinction,  and  a  non-pharmacist  should 
not  be  allowed  to  "open"  becau.se  he  might  attempt  to 
"oiierate,"  and  then  the  damage  would  U-giu.  It  is 
against  the  law  in  our  State  to  point  even  an  "unloaded" 
gun  at  another. 

To  "operate,  manage,  conduct  and  suiiervise"  are  terms 
of  such  close  kinship  in  meaning  that  they  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  of  the  same  intent.  They  iiractically  mean 
the  same,  and  all  should  apiily  to  non-pharmacists. 

But  I  would  urge  objections  to  restricting  uon-phar- 
niacists  from  "owning"  a  pharmacy.  The  reasons  are 
liumeroHs  why  they  should  be  permitted  to  "own"  if 
they  wish,  but  there  are  two  which  it  seems  to  me  are 
conclusive.  i 

In  the  first  place,  the  law  which  attempti'd  to 
prevent  a  non-pharnmcist  from  owning  a  drug  store 
would  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  since  the  right  to 
hold  and  enjoy  property  in  any  kind  of  valuable  goods  is 
inherent  and  fundamental.  I>et  the  non-pharmacist  hold 
and  own  a  pharmacy  if  he  wishes,  subject  to  the  laws 
regulating  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  a  sale  of  the 
articles    comprising    it. 

In  the  second  place,  our  pharmacists  as  owners  them- 
selves, do  not  wish  to  hold  their  property  as  property 
which,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  bought  by  any  one  in  the 
trading  world.  Such  a  tenure  would  lessen  the  value 
of  their  property  as  an  investment,  should  they  desire 
for  a  good  reason  to  sell  or  change  their  business.  And 
many  of  our  profession  are  vastly  benefited  by  being 
enabled  to  employ  the  capital  of  non-pharmacists,  who. 
as  actual  or  silent  partners,  or  as  holders  of  shares  in 
joint  stock  companies,  are  co-owners  with  us  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

I  trust  that  the  great  work  which  the  committee  is  per- 
forming may  be  appreciated  by  the  pharmacists,  and  that 
the  "Uniform  Law"  which  it  may  be  able  to  suggest  will 
meet  the  approval  of  the  "sovereigns"  of  our  land,  the 
voters. 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  August  G,  1897. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers 
and  their  clerks  with  reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to 
discuss  questions  relating  to  practical  pharmacy,  prescrip- 
tion   work,   dispensing  (lltncultlcs,   etc. 

Kequests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall 
and  ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  UKCEIVB  NO 
ATTENTION;  neither  do  we  answer  (pierles  In  this  de- 
partment from  non-subscribers. 


DETECTING  THE  INFINITE.— It  passes  man's 
comprehension  to  fix  upon  the  smallest  quantity  of  an 
element  which  he  would  put  iuto  a  molecule.  This 
thought  is  suggested  by  some  figures  which  Dr.  B.  Neu- 
mann has  brought  together  respecting  the  detection  of 
metals  (Chem.  Zeit.;  Ch.  &  Dr.).  The  most  easily  de- 
tectable metal  is  lead:  one  part  of  it  in  190,000.000  parts 
can  be  detected  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Gold  comes  nest,  1  in  100,000,000,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chloride  of  tin  being  the  reagents;  then  we  may  put  cop- 
per, 1  in  15.t)60,000  as  sulphide;  iron,  1  in  15,000,000 
with  logwood;  arsenic,  1  in  3,000,000  as  sulphide:  zinc. 
1  in  3.000,000  as  ferrocyanide;  and  antimony,  1  in  1.500.- 
000  by  electrolysis.  These  are  by  no  means  the  limits 
of  detectability  of  the  elements,  as  smaller  amounts 
may  be  observed  si^ectroscopically;  even  although  not 
moire  were  in  this  way  detectable,  it  follows  that  as  the 
element  has  to  be  distributed  in  the  electric  or  other 
flame  as  gas,  each  incandescent  particle  represents  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  amount  of  salt  taken.  The  human 
mind  cannot  comprehend  such  a  particle,  yet  it  exists.  The 
two-hundred  millionth  of  a  grain  almost  of  lead  can  be  de- 
tected which  means  that  the  atom  cannot  weigh  more 
than  that-  there  must,  indeed,  be  many  atoms  of  the 
metal  in  the  solution.  But  taking  it  a_t  that,  t]ie  atom  of 
hvdrogen  cannot  weigh  more  than  l-20i  of  l-19t>.000.Ut>U 
of  a  grain  which  is  incomprehensible,  although  it  is 
based  upou  a  thing  which  can  Vie  seen— and  "knowledge 
of  things  we  see." 


Uninswered   Queries. 
II.  /..  11.  \V.,  D.  .1.  K.,  and  ..ihers:     See  rules  at  the 
head  of  this  department.     We  do  not  answer  queries  for 
anonymous  correspondents  or  non-subscribers,  neither  do 
we  answer  queries  by  mail. 


DIsintecting  Books. 
(H.   B.)     Try  formalin  or  formaldehyde.     See  report 
of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings'  experiments  U[)ou  this  subject, 
this  journal,  Sept.  9,  1897,  page  329.    After  disinfection, 
old  documents  may  be  perfumed  with  oil  of  lavender. 


Government  Pills. 
tF.  P.)  relates  a  little  experience  he  had  recently  which 
may  be  of  service  to  others  in  a  like  situation.  He  had 
a  call  for  "Government  Pills."  It  was  a  "new  one"  for 
him,  and  after  looking  through  his  large  and  varied  as- 
sortment of  patent  medicines,  proprietary  price  lists  and 
various  reference  works  he  gave  it  ui>  as  a  "lost  job." 
The  person  then  remarked  that  he  had  often  purchased 
the  pills,  and  after  describing  the  box  said  it  was  marked 
"U.  S.  P.,  meaning  U.  S.  Pills."  and  "V.  S.  meant  the 
government  of  course."  What  the  customer  really  want- 
ed was  compound  cathartic  pills. 


Domestic  Ammonia. 
(C.  W.  T.)     See  this  journal  Sept.  9.  1897,  page  340. 
Here  are  some  other  formulas: 

il)  Borax   120  grains 

Oil   cinnamon    1   drop 

Oil  cloves 1  drop 

Oil  citronella  1  drop 

.\leohol    1  fl.  dram 

Ammonia  water 1  quart 

Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  ammonia  and  the  oils  in  the 
alcohol,  then  mix  the  solutions. 

i2)  Sodium  carbonate 20  ounces 

Aqua  ammonia 48  U.  ounces 

Water   32  fl.  ounces 

Mix,  and  after  2  or  3  days  decant  the  clear  solution. 


Asbestos  Mass  (Cement). 

ij.  A.  S.)  Ground  asbestos  may  be  made  into  a  mass 
which  will  stand  a  high  degree  of  heat  by  simply  mixing 
it  with  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate.  By  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  SI  solution  of  calcium  chloride  the  mass  may 
be  made  insoluble,  silicate  of  calcium  being  formed. 

A  cement  said  to  stand  a  high  degree  of  heat  and  to 
lie  suitable  for  cementing  glass,  porcelain,  or  other  ves- 
sels intended  to  bold  corrosive  acids,  is  this  one: 

(1)  Asbestos   2  parts 

Barium  sulphate 3  parts 

Sodium  silicate 2  parts 

By  mixing  these  ingredients  a  cement  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  strongest  nitric  acid  will  be  obtained.  If 
hot  acids  are  dealt  ■with,  the  following  mixture  will  be 
found  to  possess  still  more  resistant  powers: 

(2)  Sodium  silicate   2  parts 

Fine  sand   1  part 

Asbestos  powder 1  part 

Both  these  cements  take  a  few  hours  to  set.  If  the 
cement  is  wanted  to  set  at  once,  use  potassium  silicate 
instead  of  sodium  silicate.  This  mixture  will  be  instantly 
etfective.  and  possesses  the  same  power  of  resistance  as 
the  other. 
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Boraled  Talcum. 

((.'.  W.  T.)  Tlio  followins  will  probnlily  Miiswcr  your 
purpoKc: 

riirilii'd  tiikMini.  N.  F 2  pmuKls 

I'owihn'i'd   boric  iicid    I   oiliK'O 

To  pci-1'iiiiic.  .-kUI   iIio  fDJlowin;;: 

PiiwdiTcil  orris  rool    ]l/,  ouilros 

Kxtrnci  JMsiiiiiie 2  drams 

Exlrnct  iinisU   1   dr.im 

A  powdor  sonu'timrs  dispcusod  under  this  u;iino  is  llio 
snlicylatcd  powdor  of  talouui  of  tlio  X:ilinu;il  Formulary 
which  contains  in  every  1,(100  ^rams  ao  grams  of  salicy- 
lic acid  and  100  ;rrams  of  lioric  acid. 
Here  is  a  formula  which  conlains  zinc  oloato: 

Zinc  oloale  I'i  ounces 

Boric  acid   2'/>  ounces 

Talcum 4  ounces 

Mix  and  perfume  if  desired. 

Pectoral  Syrup  Containing  Tar  and  Wild  Cherry. 

(.1.  K.I     Try  one  of  tlio  followinp: 

(1)  Syrup  tar   04   11.  ounces 

Syrup  wild  cherry 4.">  H.  ounces 

Syrup  squill    16  tl.  ounces 

Fluid  extract  lobelia 6  fl.  drams 

Deodorized  tincture  opium 4  fl.  ounces 

Fluid  extract  of  ipe<>ac 4   H.  drams 

(2)  Syrup  of  tar   13   II.  ounces 

Syrup  of  toln   13  tl.  ounces 

Syrup  of  Willi  cherry   .nO  H.  ounces 

Syrup  of  squill 10  H.  ounces 

Syrup  of  senofra 0  H.  ounces 

Ammonium  chloride S',..  ounces 

Morphine  sulphate 15  grains 

Tartar  emetic  .SO  -rrains 

Water   20  fi.  ounces 

Glycerin    10  tl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  ammonium  chloride,  morpliine  .sulphate 
and  tartar  emetic  in  the  water,  filter  the  solution,  and 
add  the  other  ingredients. 

Addition  of  Water  to  a  Liniment. 
(A.  P.  W.)  Your  liniment  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oil  sassafras  and  jrum  camphor,  both  of  which  arc 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  hence,  the  addition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water  to  the  alcoholic  solution  contain- 
ing these  substances  will  cause  precipitation.  To  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  water  which  may  be  added  without 
causing  this  reaction,  dis.solve  the  oil  of  sassafras  and 
camphor  in  about  four-tifths  of  the  alcohol  directed  for 
theformula.  (iradually  aihl  water  (warm,  not  iiot)  until  it 
produces  a  slight  turbidity,  then  add  alcohol  to  complete 
the  measure.  The  remaining  ingredients  may  be  added 
after  the  solution  of  oil  and  camphor  is  made.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantify  of  polysolve  to  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion will  permit  the  liniment  to  be  largely  diluted  with 
water  without  causing  precijiitation.  Try  a  little  cx|ieri- 
ment  along  this  line. 

Emulsion  of  Turpentine 

(C.  D.  S.)  Wc  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  prepa- 
ration you  name.  However,  you  will  find  two  general 
formulas  for  emulsions  of  this  character  in  the  National 
Formulary,  revised  edition  (page  .51).  Here  is  another 
one  known  as 

Recaurier's  Emulsion  of  Turii(>ntine. 

Oil  of  turiientine 3  fl.  drams 

Yolk  of  piTg 2  fl.  drams 

Syrup  of  mint  2  fl.  ounces 

Svruii  of  orange  fl'owor 1   fl.  ounce 

Svriiii  of  ether   .">  fl.  ounces 

Tincture  of  cinnamon 30  minims 

Make  an  cniulsion. 

Svrun  of  ether  is  a  French  official  in'e|i;iration  and  is 

made  as  follows: 
Ether, 

Alcohol,  of  each   1   troy  ounce 

Water   2  troy  ounces 

Syrup   16  troy  ounces 

Mix  in  a  glass  vessel,  having  a  stopcock  at  the  lower 

part;  shake  occasionally  for  a  week,  and  <lraw  off  when 

clear  into  small  bottles. 


Bicycle  Rim  Cement. 

(<1.  I).  S.)  A  good  thick  shellac  varnish  with  which 
a  small  amount  of  castor  oil  has  been  mixed  will  be 
found  a  very  excellent  bicycle  rim  cement.  The  formula 
recommended  by  Kdel  is  as  follows: 

Shellai-   1    pounil 

-;\lcohol    1   pint 

Mix  and  dissolve,  then  add 

Castor  oil   i/.  ounce 

The  castor  oil  prevents  the  cement  from  becoming  hard 
and  brittle. 

A  cement  used  lo  fasten  bicycle  tires  may  be  made  by 
melting  together  at  a  gentle  heat  equal  parts  of  gutta- 
percha and  asplialt.  .\pply  hot.  'Sometimes  a  small 
quantity  each  of  sulphur  and  red  lead  arc  added  (about 
1  part  of  each  to  20  parts  of  cement).  Formulas  for  rub- 
ber cements  suitable  for  mending  bicycle  tires  have  fre- 
quently appeared  i]]  this  journal.     Consult  the  indexi'S. 


Pharmacy  Regulations  In   Canada  and  the   Klondike. 

(J.  U.)  I'liaruiacy  l.ius  arc  in  force  in  Hritish  (Col- 
umbia, Manitoba.  New  Brunswick,  Northwest  Territories 
(in  which  part  of  tlie  Klondike  region  is  located).  Nova 
Scotia,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  These  laws  are  based,  so 
far  as  titles  and  the  sale  of  poisons  are  concerned,  on 
the  British  Pharmacy  .Vet.  The  regulations  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  each  province,  each  society, 
in  a  measure,  being  i)ermitted  by  law  to  prescribe  the 
character  of  the  examinations  to  be  passed  by  applicants 
for  registration.  The  examinations  held  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical Association  of  the  Northwest  Territories  are 
held  semi-annually,  and  according  to  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association,  they  may  be  con- 
ducted at  Calgary,  Regina  or  Wolseley.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  council  is  to  be  held  at  Regina.  For  particu- 
lars, fees,  etc.,  address  the  regLstrar-treasurer,  A.  I  >. 
Ferguson.  Wolseley,  N.  W.  T.  There  is  no  pharmacy 
law  in  the  American  territory,  .Maska. 


Cough  Syrup. 

(C.  .T.  F.)  asks  how  lo  make  a  clear  preparation  from 
the  following: 

Wild  cherrv  bark   22  ounces 

Animnninni  chloride 8  ounces 

Fluid  extract  of  ipi'cac %  ounce 

Oil  bitter  almond   8  drops 

Vinegar  of  squill    10  ounces 

.'^uirar    40  ounces 

•  ilvccrin   1  pint 

Tincture  toln    2  ounces 

Tar  water,  enough  to  make 1   gallon 

Reduce  the  wild  cherry  bark  to  a  coarse  powder  (No. 
20).  Thoroughly  moisten  with  sufficient  tar  water  and 
macerate  for  about  24  hours  in  a  closed  vessel:  then  pack 
in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator  and  graduall.v  pour  upon 
it  tar  water  until  about  64  ounces  of  percolate  have  been 
obtaine<l.  Dissolve  the  sugar  and  ammonium  chloride  in 
the  nercolate  by  agitation  without  heat,  add  the  glycerin 
and  strain.  To  the  product  add  the  fluid  extract  of  ipe- 
c.ac.  vinegar  of  squill,  and  the  tincture  of  toln  (Soluble. 
N.  F.)  in  which  the  oil  of  bitter  almond  has  previously 
been  dissolved.  Finally  add  enough  tar  water,  if  neces- 
sarv.   to  make  the  prwlucl   nu'asure  1  gallon. 


Mica  in  Sheets. 

(H.  H.)  wants  some  substance  he  can  mix  with  pow- 
dered mica  to  make  the  latter  into  sheets.  He  says  shel- 
lac is  objectionable  in  that  it  crystallizes  in  4  or  5  days. 
There  are  one  or  two  processes  for  making  powdered 
mica  into  sheets,  the  spreading  of  the  adhesive  substance 
(a  trade  secret)  used  for  the  purpose,  being  done  by  ma- 
chinery which  is  covered  by  U.  S.  patent.  From  the  de- 
scription it  is  probable  that  an  insoluble  cement  or  glue 
is  used.  A  cement  of  this  character  is  given  by  the  Sci- 
entific   American    Cyclopedia    of    Receipts    as    follows: 
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Clear  gelatine  is  softened  by  soaking  it  in  water;  squeeze 
out  tlie  excess  of  wiiter,  iboii  lient  tlie  gelatine  until  it 
begins  to  melt.  .\(lil  just  enough  hot  proof  spirits  stirred 
in  to  make  1  fluid  ounce.  To  each  pint  of  the  solution 
add  V4  ounce  gum  ammoniuc  iind  V/ii  uunces  gum  niiislic 
previously  dissolved  in  4  ounces  rectified  spirit.  Liquefy 
by  heat  when  wanteil  for  use.  Some  experimenting  is 
necessary  as  to  the  best  method  of  application.  Perhaps 
some  reader  can  furnish  i>raolical  information  upon  this 
subject. 

Tooth  Wash  Containing  Boric  Acid. 

(B.  C.  U.)    'J'lic  iDll.nviug  is  from  the  Era  Formulary: 

(1)  Menthol    2  scruples 

Oil  of  cloves 1%  drams 

Oil  peppermint   IV,  drams 

Boric  acid   9  drams 

Tincture  myrrh  4%  ounces 

Tincture  ciidbear.  N.  F 2  ounces 

-Mcohol.  to  make 36  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  menthol  and  boric  acid  in  20  ounces  of  the 
alcohol,  add  the  oil  and  then  the  tinctures,  filter  and  add 
alcohol  to  make  30  fluid  ounces. 

Here  are  two  formulas  containing  borax  and  tincture 
of  myrrh: 

(2)  .Simple  syrup 1   ounce 

IJIycerine  of  borax,  B.  P 1  ounce 

Tincture  of  rhatany   1  ounce 

Tincture  of  myrrh   4  ounces 

Eau  de  cologne 3  ounces 

Distilled  water  8  ounces 

Rectified  spirit   1  pint 

The  syrup  and  glycerine  of  borax  are  mixed  with  the 
water,  and  to  this  the  .s|)irit  added,  and  finally  the  two 
tinctures. 

(3)  Simple  syrup 1  ounce 

Glycerine  of  borax  1  ounce 

Tincture  of  kramcria   2  ounces 

Tincture  of  myrrli    4  ounces 

Eau  de  cologne 3  ounces 

Proof  spirit   3(5  ounces 

Mix  the  tincture  of  myrrh  with  the  spirit  before  add- 
ing the  other  ingredients. 


Bismuth  Subgallate. 

(O.  D.)  The  National  Dispensatory  gives  the  following 
process:  Bismuth  subgallate  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
15  parts  of  bismuth  subnitrate  in  30  parts  of  glacial  ace- 
tic acid,  adding  200  to  250  parts  of  water,  and  filtering. 
To  the  filtrate  add.  with  constant  stii-ring  a  warm  solu- 
tion of  5  parts  of  gallic  acid  in  200  or  250  parts  of  water. 
The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  and  washed  until 
washings  show  no  acidity.  An  impalpable,  saffron  yellow, 
odorless  powder,  permanent  in  the  air  and  insoluble  in 
all  ordinary  solvents. 

Commenting  upon  this  process.  Prof.  F.  T.  Green  says 
(see  .Tuly  15,  1804,  Era,  page  ar,) : 

Upon  experiment  I  found  it  ilifEcult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  dissolve  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  the  glacial  acetic 
acid  used.  I  then  substituted  the  normal  bismuth  nitrate 
and  found  it  to  work  all  right.  The  ordinary  subnitrate 
of  bismuth  was  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated 
down  to  very  small  bulk;  a  clear  solution  is  the  result. 
Add  acetic  acid  glacial,  and  then  dilute  with  water.  To 
this  clear  liquid  add  a  warm  solution  of  gallic  acid  in 
excess.  A  yellow  powder  of  l)ismuth  subgallate  falls  to 
the  bottom.     Expressetl  by  the  reaction: 

Bi(XO,>,  +  HC;H,0,H.  O  -1-  H.O  =  C.H40H)3COOBi 
.     (OH), +,-3HXO,. 

The  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  the  precipitate  is 
repeatedly  washed  with  warm  water  until  washings  do 
not  react  acid.  Drain,  and  put  the  moist  precipitate  in 
small  drops  or  patches  on  white  blotting  paper,  and  dry 
in  air  or  bath  below  100°  C. 
Here  is  the  formula  he  proposes: 

Normal   bismuth   nitrate    1  ounce  av. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 2  fl.  oz.  or  q.  s. 

Gallic  acid 2.50  grains 

Dissolve   normal   bismuth   nitrate   in   the  glacial   acetic 


acid;  add  a  pint  of  water.  Bismuth  salts  should  not  pre- 
cipitate; if  so.  add  more  glacial  acetic  acid  till  clear.  Fil- 
ter off  impurities.  Dissolve  the  gallic  acid  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water;  mix  the  solutions;  allow  precipitate  to  sub- 
side; decant;  wash  by  decantalinn  with  warm  water  un- 
til washings  no  longer  react  acid.  Dry  at  100°  C;  rub 
to  iiowder. 

For  an  outline  of  Sieker's  |)roces8,  see  this  jourmil, 
July  23,  ISOC,  page  111. 

Dispensing  Hoi  Soda. 

(E.  P.  H.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba),  writes:  "I'm  arrang- 
ing to  put  a  hot  soda  apparatus  into  my  store  this  fall. 
This  will  be  the  first  of  the  kind  introduced  into  Mani- 
toba, and  neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  employes  have 
hail  any  experience  with  these  apparatuses.  We  are 
therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  what  flavors  would  give  the 
best  results  and  how  we  should  prepare  them.  The  great 
distance  from  shipping  centers  will  probably  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  prepare  our  syrups,  etc.  We  desire 
a  few  i)ractical  formulas  and  some  pointers." 

The  Era  has  within  the  past  few  years  published  a 
great  deal  of  information  upon  the  conduct  of  the  soda 
fountain  as  an  adjunct  of  the  retail  drug  business,  and 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  its  columns  regarding 
this  trade  apply  with  equal  force  to  both  "hot"  and 
"cold"  soda.  We  suggest  our  correspondent  consult  his 
files  of  the  Era,  and  learn  what  many  successful  dispen.s- 
ers  have  had  to  say  about  this  subject, 

"Hot"  soda,  as  usually  dispensed,  differs  from  "cold" 
in  that  the  former  is  usually  made  from  hot,  plain  (un- 
charged) water,  while  the  latter  is  made  from  cold,  car- 
bonated water.  The  hot  water  may  be  obtained  by  hav- 
ing a  hot  water  pipe  leading  tlinjugh  the  draft  arm  of 
the  cold  soda  apparatus,  but  this  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  usual  and  belter  method  is  to  have  a  regular  heating 
apparatus  with  a  boiler  attachment  connected  with  the 
water  pipe.  Manufacturers  furnish  these  apparatuses 
in  a  variety  of  styles,  many  of  them  highly  ornamental, 
as  well  as  very  practical  and  convenient.  If  you  have 
not  already  selected  your  apparatus  we  suggest  you  cor- 
respond with  the  various  manufacturers  who.se  adver- 
tisements appear  in  this  journal.  You  can  probably  get 
more  up-to-date  information  in  this  way  than  in  any 
other. 

Regarding  flavors,  the  line  acceptably  served  for  hot 
soda  is  quite  small,  the  following  embracing  the  usual 
iines:  Coffee,  chocolate,  egg  drinks,  lemon,  beef  tea, 
ihiin  juice,  oyster  juice,  celery,  etc.  Fruit  syrups,  acid 
drinks  and  vanilla  are  not  usually  employed  with  hot 
water.  .\s  a  rule  the  syrups  must  be  of  stronger  flavor 
than  those  intended  for  cold  soda,  and  must  also  be  less 
sweet.  Sometimes  the  flavors  are  served  in  the  form  of 
extracts  which  are  introduced  iuto  the  cup  or  mug.  hot 
water  then  put  in.  and  lastly  sugar  as  the  customer  may 
desire.  The  sugar  used  should  be  cut  loaf,  .eerveil  in 
fancy  bowls  with  silver  tongs.  It  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended to  keep  the  hot  soda  flavors  warm  by  placing 
them  on  the  apparatus.  This  is  not  advisable  because 
the  preparations  are  then  more  liable  to  ferment  or  mold. 
It  is  preferable  to  keep  them  where  they  will  be  sim- 
ply at  ordinary  temperature. 

.\  selection  of  formulas  is  given  on  page  474.  this  issue. 


SANITARY  BARBER  INC.— Paris  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers are  now  obliged  by  the  police  to  take  sanitary 
measures  in  carrying  on  their  business.  Elaborate  regu- 
lations have  been  sent  out  requiring  them  to  use  only 
nickel-plated  combs,  to  substitute  pulverizers  for  powder 
imffs.  to  cover  the  hair  cut  off  with  sawdust  and  have  it 
removed  at  once,  wash  their  hands  before  working  on  a 
customer,  and  to  place  all  metallic  instruments,  razors, 
eimibs,  cutting  machines,  etc..  in  a  solution  of  soap  and 
boiling  water  for  ten  minutes  before  they  are  used. — 
Sc.  Am.  

If  you  do  not  find  what  you   want  in   the   new 

'■Classified  Index  of  Goods,"  write  to  the  Business 

Manager  of  this  paper. 
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THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARnACY  is  a  thorough,  practical 
and  ceoiiomital  course  ot  borne  study  in  pharmacy,  and  covers 
the  Bubjeots  uiinally  embraced  in  the  curriculum  m  a  standard 
college  of  pharmacy.  It  is  designed  for  all  who  desire  systematic 
instruction  in  pharmacy  :  for  clerks  who  cannot  attend  college; 
for  those  preparing  for  pharmacy  board  examinations  ;  asauzili- 
ary  course  lor  students  in  college,  anil  as  a  means  of  review  for 
graduates  and  e.xperienced  pharmacists. 

THE  LECTURES  are  luihlished  weeklv  in  The  PtiAR.MACEtm- 
CAL  Eha,  and  the  QUIZZES  and  EXAMINATIONS  are  conducted 
by  mail.  A  sei'arate  tiuestion  blank  is  issued  on  each  lecture  and 
sent  to  each  matriculate.hisanswei-sareduly  rated  by  tlie  instruct- 
ors and  returned  to  the  student  with  cori-ections  and  notations. 

THE  ENTIRE  COURSE  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  Dl- 
PLOMAS  are  issued  to  all  passing  final  examinations.  Each  year 
is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  term  of  the  Junior  j'ear 
began  September  2, 1897,  and  will  end  January  27, 1898;  the  second 
term  will  begin  February  17,  1898,  and  end  June  30,  1898.  The 
junior  class  for  1897  is  now  closed. 

FEES.  The  entire  expense  is  only  $7.75  per  annum  and  Includes 
subscription  to  the  Era,  tuition  fees  and  a  binder  for  preset ving 
copies  and  lectures. 


LECTURE    M. 

Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature. 

Construction  and  Interpretation  of  Equations. 


Chemical  substances  are  represented  by  symbols  and 
formulas:  chemical  changes  are  represented  by  /•-'jici- 
tions.  By  a  proper  arrangement  of  symbols  and  formu- 
las it  is  possible  to  give  a  complete  description  of  a 
chemical  reaction,  both  as  to  the  character  and  quan- 
tities of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the  reaction 
and  the  character  and  quantities  of  the  substances  pro- 
duced. An  equation  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the 
description  of  a  chemical  change  by  means  of  symbols. 

The  advantages  of  equations  are  several.  The  most 
important  is  that  they  afford  a  means  of  representing 
relationships  that  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand, if  not  incomprehensible.  In  this  sense  an  equa- 
tion lakes  the  part  of  a  picture,  presenting  graphically 
what  could  otherwise  be  reached  only  by  a  chain  of  de- 
ductive reasoning.  A  second  advantage  which  they  af- 
ford is  the  means  of  brevity.  By  their  use  it  is  possible 
to  shorten  to  a  single  line  what  might  require  a  page 
for  its  full  description  in  ordinary  language. 

The  student  will  find  the  ability  to  write  and  read 
equations  readily  of  material  aid  to  him  in  his  future 
studies,  and  will  be  amply  repaid  for  any  efforts  ex- 
pended in  acquiring  such  skill. 

Parts  of  an  Equation.  Factors  and  Products.— The  substances 
which  react  upon  each  other,  or  between  which  the  re- 
action occurs,  are  known  as  the  Farlurs  of  the  equa- 
tion, and  the  substances  produced  as  theProi;i/('(.s. 

In  order  to  express  the  relations  of  the  factors  and 
products  to  each  other  the  arithmetic  signs  for  plus,  +, 
minus,  — ,  and  equality,  =,  are  employed.  The  two 
halves  of  the  equation  are  known  as  inctiihcrx.  The 
factors  constitute  the  left  hand  member  and  the  products 
the  right  hand  member. 

Requisites  of  an  Equation. — 1.  An  equation  should  repre- 
sent a  possible  chemical  change,  that  is,  one  which  may 
actually  take  place,  -in  equation  might  be  made  to  show 
that  hydrochloric  acid  had  dissolved  gold  or  platinum 
and  converted  them  to  their  chlorids,  but  this  would  not 
be  true  chemically,  since  these  metals  are  not  a£Eecte<1 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  2.  An  equation  must  correspond 
to  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass,  that  is,  that  matter 
has  neither  been  created  nor  destroyed  by  the  reaction. 
This  condition  is  fulfilled  when  each  member  of  the 
equation  shows  an  equal  number  of  the  same  kind  of 
atoms.     The  equation 


Zn  4-  H,SO.  =  ZnSO.  -I-  H, 
violates  this  law  by  showing  one  more  atom  ot  hydrogen 
in  the  left  hand  member  than  in  the  right.     Apparently 
one  atom  has  been  destroyed  in  the  reaction.     The  cor- 
rect equation  would  be, 

Zn  +  H,SO.  =  ZnSO.  +  H,. 
When  each  member  oi  the  equation  shows  an  equal 
number  of  the  same  kind  of  atoms,  the  equation  is  said 
to  be  "balanced." 

TO  CONSTRUCT  EQUATIOKf. 

1.  Write  the  factors,  separated  by  the  proper  sign,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sign  of  equality,  write  the 
products.  (Be  sure  that  each  factor  and  product  has 
its  appropriate  symbol  or  formula.  If  in  doubt,  consult 
the  preceding  lectures.) 

2.  When  the  correct  factors  and  products  have  been 
written,  make  the  equation  balance  by  adding,  if  nec- 
essary, to  either  or  to  both  members  such  coefficients  or 
subscripts  as  may  be  required  to  make  each  member 
show  an  equal  number  of  the  same  kind  of  atoms. 

Examples. 

1.  Represent  the  reaction  of  sulfuric  acid  on  iron. 
The   products   will  be   ferrous   sulfate  and   hydrogen. 

Before  balancing,  the  equation  will  stand — 
Fe  -t-  H,SO.  =  FeSO.  +  H. 
By   inspection    it    is   discovered   that    the    right   hand 
member  shows  one  less  atom  of  hydrogen  that  the  left, 
while  all  the  other  atoms  balance.     By  adding  the  sub- 
script 2  to  the  H,  the  equation  balances — 
*Fe  +  H,SO.  =  FeSO.  +  H,. 

2.  Represent  the  reaction  of  sulfuric  acid  on  sodium 
chlorid. 

The  products  will  be  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sodium 
sulfate — 

XaCl  +  H.SO,  =  Xa,SO,  +  HCl. 

The  first  member  shows  a  deficiency  of  one  atom  of 
sodium,  and  an  excess  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  Placing 

•In  this  equation  the  acid  is  represented  as  acting  on  a 
single  iron  atom.  Theoretically,  most  elementary  molecules 
contain  two  atoms,  and  the  equation  if  written  strictly 
according    to   theorv    would    be — 

Fe,  -1-  2H,SO.  =  2FeS0.  -1-  2H.. 

The  common  practice,  however,  is  to  write  such  equations 
as  if  separate  atoms   were  possible. 
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the  coellicifnt  2  lieforo  llic  NnCl  gives  two  atoms  of  so- 
dium, ami  two  of  clilorin.  the  latter  is  then  suUiciem  to 
unite  with  both  hyilro;;cu  atoms  and  make  2HC1.  Add- 
ing these  coellifii'uts,  ihe  completed  equation  will  stand— 
2NaCl  +  HjSO.  =  Na^SO,  +-2HC1. 

3.  Represent  the  reaction  of  ferric  chlorid  with  pofa.-*- 
sium  hydrate.  The  products  will  lie  ferric  hydrate  ami 
potassium  sulfate. 

Fe^Clo  +  6K0H  =  Fe,(OH)„  +  6KC1. 
By   inspection   it  is  noted   that  six  hydio.vyls   will  be 
needed  to  form  Fe2(OH)e,  and  that  GK  will  be  required 
to  use  all  the  CI  atoms.     Placing  the  coelficient  G  before 
KOH  and  KCl,  the  completed  equation  becomes — 

Fe,Cl,  +  6K0H  =  Fe,(OU)„  +  6KC1. 

4.  Represent  the  reaction  between  ferric  chlorid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanid. 

The  products  will  be  ferric  ferrocyanid  and  potassium 
chlorid. 

Fe^CI,  +  K.FeCy.  =  Fe.(FeCy,)a  +  KCl. 

By  inspecting  the  principal  product.  FejCFeCyJj,  it  is 
observed  that  there  are  required  4  iron  atoms  and  3 
FeCyj  radicals.  To  obtain  these  there  must  be  taken  2 
molecules  of  the  first  factor  and  3  molecules  of  the  sec- 
ond. These  numbers  yield  12  atoms  of  chlorin  and  12 
of  potassium,  which  will  combine  to  form  12KC1.  The 
balanced  equation  will  be — 

2Fe,Clo  +  SK.FeCy.  =  Fe.(FeCy„l3  +  12KC1. 

5.  Represent  the  reaction  of  sulfuric  acid  on  ferrous 
sulfid. 

The  products  will  be  hydrogen  sulfid  and  ferrous  sul- 
fate. 

FeS  +  H,SO,  =  FeSO.  -I-  H.S. 

By  inspection  it  is  discovered  that  as  the  equation 
stands  it  already  shows  an  equal  number  of  each  kind 
of  atoms  in  each  member,  and  therefore  does  not  need 
the  addition  of  coefficients  or  subscripts. 

Predictions  of  Reactions. — There  is  no  present  known  law 
which  will  enable  us  to  predict  with  certainty  the  re- 
action which  will  follow  the  bringing  together  of  differ- 
ent substances.  All  that  is  known  concerning  chemis- 
try has  been  learned  by  experiment.  Equations  afford 
a  means  of  representing  what  experiments  teach,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  if  at  all,  do  they  enable  us  to 
predict  possible  combinations.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  false  statements  in  ordinary  language,  so  is  it 
possible  to  write  thousands  of  equations  showing  reac- 
tions which  cannot  occur.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely 
any  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  equations  commonly 
used  by  chemists  fail  entirely  to  give  a  true  account  of 
the  changes  which  they  are  designed  to  represent.  But 
with  all  their  limitations,  equ.ations  are  nevertheless  of 
immense  advantage  in  the  practical  applications  of  chem- 
istry, and  their  use  will  enable  the  student  to  discover 
many  new  and  interesting  relations  between  atoms  and 
their  combinations  which  but  for  their  aid  might  be  over- 
looked. 

Action  of  Acids  on  Metals. — Tbe  most  usual  action  of  an 
acid  on  a  metal  is  to  dissolve  it,  the  metal  taking  the 
place  of  the  basic  hydrogen,  while  the  latter  escapes  in 
the  free  state.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  that  such 
metals  as  gold  and  platinum  are  not  affected  by  the  com- 
mon acids,  and  that  nitric  acid  when  it  dissolves  a  metal 
commonly  gives  off  nitric  oxid,  NO,  instead  of  hydrogen. 

By-Products.  — This  is  a  term  used  to  designate  such 
products  of  a  chemical  reaction  as  are  produced  inci- 
dentally to  the  principal  substance  sought.  The  term  is  al- 
together a  relative  one.  What  is  a  by-product  at  one 
time  may  at  another  be  the  principal  product.  If,  in 
the  first  equation  below,  the  hydrogen  be  the  substance 
desired,  then  the  zinc  sulfate  becomes  the  by-product,  or 
if  the  latter  be  the  object  sought,  then  the  hydrogen 
would  be  the  by-product. 


EMtnplei  For  Practice. 
Balance  the  equations  given  below,  and  name  the  fac- 
tors and  products  involved.  Where  possible,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  reprl^sent  free  elements  as  combined  into  mole- 
cules rather  than  as  separate  atoms,  i.  e.,  that  3H,  is  a 
better  expression  for  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  than  OH 
would  be. 

Zn  +  H,SO.  =  ZnSO.  +  II. 

Zn  +  HCl  =  ZnCl:  +  IJ. 

Al  +  II.SO,  =  Alj(SOJ.  +  H. 

Li  +  H,PO,   =Li,PO. +H. 

.Mg  +  II, SO.  =  JIgSO.  +  H. 

Fe  +  HCl  =  Fed,  +  H. 

Zn  +  UBr  =  ZnBrj  +  H. 

Fe  +  HBr  =  FeBr^  +  H. 

Fe  -I-  HI  =  Fel,  +  H. 

Pb  +  H,SO,  =  PbSO. +  H. 

Sn  +  HCl  =  SnCl.. -l-H. 

Cu  +  HCl  =  CuCl., -m. 

Cd  +  Ii.,SO,  =  CM.SO,  +  H. 
Action  of  Acids  on  Oxids  and  Hydroxids. — The  general  action 
of  an  acid  on  a  basic  oxid  or  liydro.xid  is  to  dissolve  it, 
forming  a  salt,  while  the  displaced  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
combines  with  the  released  oxygen,  or  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, of  the  base  to  form  water  as  a  by-product. 

An  acid  anhydrid,  as  CO,,  may  also  act  on  a  basic  an- 
hydrid,  as  CaO,  to  form  a  salt,  but  as  there  is  no  hydro- 
gen or  oxygen  released  in  such  cases  there  is  no  produc- 
tion of  water  as  a  by-product. 

LiOH  -1-  HCl  =  LiCl  +  HjO. 

Na,0  -1-  HCl  =  NaCl  +  H,0. 

KOH  -1-  HCN  =  KCN  +  H,0. 

HgO  +  HNO3  =  Hg(NO,).  +  H,0. 

Cd(OH),  4-  H,SO.  =  CdSO.  -f  H,0. 

NH.OH  +  HJs'Oa  =0vH,N03  +  H.O. 

A£,0  +  H,S0,  =  Ag,SO.  +H,0. 

Pb(OH),  +  HNOs  =  Pb(NOs),  -)-H,0. 

Sn(OH),  +  HCl  =  SnCl.  +  H.,b. 

Bi(0H)3  -1-  HNO3  =  Bi(N03)3  +  H,0. 

Fe,0,  +  HCl  =  Fe,Cl,  -1-  H^O. 

Sr0  +  COj  =  Sr03. 

Sr(OH),  +  CO2  =  SrC03  +  H.O. 

Fe^Os  +  CrOs  =  Fe.(CrO.)3. 

Ca0  4-HC=H30==  Ca(C::U,0,)..  +  U^O. 
Law  of  Precipitation.  — When  solutions  are  mixed  which- 
contain  substances  capable  of  forming  a  solid  insoluble 
in  the  liquid  present,  then  that  insoluble  substance  will 
be  formed  and  appear  as  a  precipitate.  Such  reactions 
.are  commonly  called  reactions  of  double  decomposition, 
since  they  usually  consist  of  a  simple  exchange  of  bases, 
the  metal  of  one  salt  taking  the  place  of  the  metal  of" 
the  other. 

In  the  equations  given  below,  to  be  balanced  by  the 
student,  the  first  product  at  the  right  of  the  sign  of  equal- 
ity is  the  insoluble  one.  the  second  product  remaining  in. 
solution. 

PbINO,),  +  K,CrO.  =  PbCrO.  +  KXO3. 

Hg,(N03)  -I-  HCl  =  Hg,CL  -^  HNO,. 

AgNO,  -1-  HCl  =  AgCl  +  HNO3. 

Hg,fNO,).  +  HI  =  Hg.I,  +  HNO3. 

PWCH,©,),  -I-  H^SO,  =PbSO.  +  HC.HsOj. 

SbCl,  +  H,S  =  Sb,S,  +  HCl. 

SnCl,  +  H.S  =  SnS  +  HCl. 

SnCl.  +  H.S  =  SnS, -I- HCl. 

As(OH)3  +  H.S  =  AS.S3  -I-  H.O. 

Fe.Clo  +  NH.OH  =  Fe.(OH)„  +  NH.CI. 

Bi(N03)3  -I-  NH.OH  =  BKOH),  -1-  NH.NO,. 

Al.fSOJ,  +  KOH  =  A1.(0H1„  +  K.SO.. 

BaCI.  +  (NH,)SO.  =BaSO,  -(-  NH.CI. 

MnCf,  +  (NH.).S  =  MnS  +  NH.C1. 

ZnSO.  +  (NH.),S  =  ZnS  -I-  (NH,),SO.. 

Fe.Cl„-l-Iv,FeC.v„  =  Fe.fFeCy,),  +  KCl. 

CaCl,  -I-  (NH.),C,0,  =  CaCjO.  +  NH.CI. 

Bi(NO,)3  +  H,0  =  BiONO^.O  +  HNO,. 

Pb(C.H,0.),  +  K,Cr,Oi  -1- H^O  =  PbCrO.  +~ 
KC,h;0",  -1-  H"C,H,0,. 

Al.fSOJ.  +  (NH.),S  -I-  H,0  =  Al3(0H), +- 
(NH,)jSO. -h  HjS. 
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LECTURE    NO. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

The  Mechanical  Powers. 


Machines.— A  machine  is  auy  contrivauce  eiuployeJ  for 
the  iransfer  or  transformation  of  energy'  in  the  produc- 
tion of  work. 

All  mechanical  structures,  no  matter  how  intricate  or 
complex  their  construction,  can  be  reduced  by  analysis  to 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  "simple  machines."  Of 
these  the  six  more  important  are  the  Lever,  Wheel  and 
Axle,  Inclined  Plane,  Wedge,  Screw,  and  Pulley. 

Efficiency  of  Machines. — The  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  the 
ratio  of  the  work  produced  to  the  energy  supplied.  If 
machines  were  ideally  perfect,  i.  e.,  if  they  could  work 
without  friction  or  loss  of  errergy,  their  efficiencies  would 
be  100  per  cent. 

No  machine  can  he  constructed  to  operate  without  loss 
of  energy.  If  the  waste  is  10  per  cent.,  then  the  efficiency 
is  100  —  10  =  90  per  cent.  For  the  better  comprehension. 
of  the  laws  applicable  to  them  we  shall  assume  the  use 
of  frictionless  machines. 

Mechanical  Advantage.— By  Mechanical  Advantage  is  meant 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  a  machine. 

Owing  to  the  unereatibility  of  energy,  a  rierfeet  ma- 
chine could  yield  only  as  much  energy  as  was  applied 
to  it,  while  because  of  friction  and  imperfections  actual 
machines  cannot  be  made  to  yield  as  much.  Mechani- 
cal advantage,  therefore,  must  be  something  else  than 
a  gain  of  energy.  This  something  else  may  be  the  utili- 
zation of  energy  not  otherwise  available,  the  more  ad- 
vantageous application  of  energy,  or  the  ability  to  use 
a  small  force  so  as  to  overcome  a  large  resistance. 

The  Law  of  Machines.  — Assuming  a  machine  to  be  fric- 
tionless and  to  work  without  loss  of  energy,  the  general 
law-  of  its  action  would  be:  The  force  applied,  multiplied 
by  the  distance  through  which  it  is  applied,  will  be  equal 
to  the  resistance  overcome,  multiplied  by  the  distance 
through  which  it  is  overcome. 

This  law  differently  stated  to  suit  different  circum- 
stances is  applicable  to  all  machines,  whatever  their 
form. 

If  /  represent  the  force  applied,  s  the  space  through 
■which  it  acts,  r  the  resistance,  and  s'  the  space  through 
which  the  resistance  is  overcome,  the  law  of  machines 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  formula:  (■■>•  =  )'»'. 

This  formula,  however,  applies  only  to  the  ideal  ma- 
chine where  no  energy  is  wasted.  In  all  actual  machines 
allowance  must  be  made  for  waste.  Representing  this 
waste  by    ic,  the  formula  becomes:  fs  =  rs'  +  a:. 

The  Lever. — The  Lever  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  straight 
bar,  supported,  on  a  pivot  about  which  it  is  free  to  move. 

The  three  important  points 

^____ f  on  a  lever  are  the  Fulcrum, 

or  point  of  support,  desig- 
nated by  F;  the  point  at 
which  the  force  (or  "power") 
is  apiilied,  designated  by  P; 


'"i  J  and  the  point  at  which  the 
r     resistance    (or  "weight")    is 


^ 


(or  "weight") 
overcome,  designated  by  W. 
The  terms  load  and  weight 
are  commonly  used  to  rep- 
resent resistance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  relative  positions 
^_„     of  these  three  points  levers 

6   are  divided  into  three  kinds 
or  "orders."     (Fig.  29.)     In 
„.      ™     .-.     n.1         r.'-„A„  „<■  the  first  order  the   fulcrum 
Fig.  20.— The  Three  Kmds  of  .  »i,     ,      ,         ,  ., 

Levers.  is  between  the  load  and  the 

power.       In   the   second   or- 
der the  load  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power.    In 


\v 


the  thiixl   order  the  power  is  between   the  fulcrum  and 
the  load. 

As  an  aid  to  the  recollection  the  student  may  remem- 
ber that  the  letters,  F,  L,  P,  representing  the  middle 
points  of  the  three  kinds  of  levers,  stand  in  alphabetic 
order. 

The  distance  from  the  fulcrum  of  any  lever  to  the 
point  of  application  of  the  force  is  known  as  the  force- 
or  power-arm.  The  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the 
point  of  application  of  the  load  or  weight  is  known  as 
the  load-  or  weight-arm. 

The  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  power-arm  to  the  length 
of  the  weight-arm  is  known  as  the  I^everage.  The  great- 
er the  leverage,  the  larger  the  load  which  can  be  moved 
with  a  given  force.  The  special  law  of  the  lever  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  The  power  multiplied  by  its  dis- 
tance from  the  fulcrum  equals  the  load  multiplied  by  its 
distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

Mechanical  Advantage  of  the  Lever. — By  increasing  the 
length  of  the  force-arm  relatively  to  the  load-arm,  i.  e., 
by  increasing  the  leverage,  a  very  small  force  may  be 
made  to  move  a  very  heavy  weight.  As  compensation 
for  this,  the  force  must  travel  through  a  greater  distance 
and  move  with  greater  velocity  than  the  weight  is  moved. 
What  is  gained  in  the  load  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
velocity  and  distance. 

If  the  short  arm  be  made  the  force-arm,  then  the  above 
advantage  is  reversed.  The  load  will  be  moved  through 
a  greater  distance  and  at  a  greater  velocity,  but  the 
force  applied  will  have  to  be  increased  correspondingly. 
In  this  case  the  gain  in  velocity  and  distance  is  com- 
pensated for  by  loss  in  force. 
The     Compound     Lever. — If  the  load-arm  of  one  lever  be 

made  to  bear  on  the 
force-arm  of  another, 
the  result  is  a  Com- 
pound Lever.  (Fig. 
30.)  This  compound- 
ing may  be  carried  to 
almost  any  extent  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  tJie 
load  which  may  be  lifted  with  a  given  force. 

The  law  of  the  compound  lever  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: The  continued  product  of  the  power-arms  into  the 
power  will  equal  the  continued  product  of  the  load-arms 
into  the  load. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  lever  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  ideal  machine,  without  weight  or  friction.  In  ac- 
tual levers  these  factors  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Pharmaceutical  Applications. 
The  Balance. — The  special  application  of  the  lever  to 
pharmacy  is  in  the  construction  of  the  Balance,  which 
is  commonly  a  lever  of  the  first  order. 

In  this  instrument  the  fulcrum  is  the  central  point  of 
support,  the  '^weights"  may  be  regarded  as  the  force, 
and  the  article  to  be  weighed  as  the  load.  In  the  equal 
arm  balance  (Fig.  31)  the  fulcrum  is  exactly  midway  be- 
tween the  other  two  points;  in  the  unequal  arm  balance 
(Fig.  32)  the  fulcrum  is  placed  nearer  the  load.  The 
longer  arm  of  the  latter  balance  is  usually  provided  with 
a  movable  weight  known  as  a  Poise. 

In  the  equal  arm  balance  the  ratio  of  the  power-arm  to 
the  load-arm,  i.  e.,  the  leverage,  is  unity.  Hence,  a  given 
weight  placed  in  one  pan  will  exactly  balance  an  equal 
weight  in  the  other. 

In  the  unequal  arm  machine,  the  load  which  a  given 
weight  will  sustain  depends  upon  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  arms.  A  given  poise  on  the  longer  arm  will  sustain 
as  many  times  its  own  weight  on  the  other  arm  as  the 
di.stance  of  the  poise  from   the  fulcrum  is  greater  than 


30.— Compound  Lever. 
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Fig.  31.— Equal  Arm  Balance. 

the  distance  of  the  U>aJ  from  the  fulcrum.  Or,  applying 
the  law  of  the  lever,  the  product  of  the  poise  into  the 
distance  from  the  fulcrum  will  equal  the  product  of  the 
load  from  the  fulcrum.  If  the  power-arm  be  five  times 
longer  than  the  load-arm.  then  a  2  KGm  weight  on  the 
former  will  equal  a  10  KGm  load  on  the  latter. 

The  Compound  Lever  Balance  .—For  the  weighing  of 
heavy  goods,  the  simple  lever  balance  would  have  to  be 
inconveniently  long,  or  the  standard  weighta  inconven- 


Fig.  32.— Unequal  Arm  Balance. 

iently  large.  These  difficulties  are  avoided  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  compound  lever  to  the  construction  of 
weighing  machines.  The  most  common  example  is  the 
familiar  "Platform  Scales"  of  the  warehouse.  In  this 
balance  the  article  to  be  weighed  is  placed  upon  a  plat- 
form supported  by  four  equal  levers  of  the  second  order, 
which  in  turn  rest  upon  a  single  lever  of  the  second  or- 
der, and  this  one  by  means  of  a  vertical  rod,  acts  as  the 


Fig.  33.— Levers  of  Platform  Scales. 

load  for  a  lever  of  the  first  order.  The  last  is  the  only 
one  of  the  series  which  is  in  sight,  and  is  counter-bal- 
anced by  a  movable  poise  on  the  longer  arm.  (Fig.  33.) 
Small  machines  of  this  pattern  are  sometimes  used  on 
the  counter,  while  very  large  ones  are  used  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  wagons,  railroad  cars.  etc. 


34.— Wlioel  and 
Axlf. 


Wheel  and  Axle. — .Vs  may  be  observed  from  the  fignire, 
the  whef'l  and  axle  is  a  continuous  form  of  lever.  (Fig. 
34.1  If  a  hoop  be  fastened  over  the  two  ends  of  a  lever 
of  this  order,  the  result  is  a  wheel;  or  if  from  a  wheel 
there  are  taken  away  the  rim  and  all 
the  spokes  but  two  on  opposite 
sides,  there  will  lie  left  a  lever. 
In  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  distance 
from  the  rim  to  the  pivot  upon 
which  it  turns  is  the  force-arm,  and 
from  the  surface  of  the  axle  to  the 
pivot,  the  load-arm.  In  practice  the 
wheel  is  often  replaced  by  a  crank. 
Since  the  wheel  and  axle  is  a 
form  of  lever,  the  same  law  will 
apply,  expressed  as  follows:  The  product  of  the  force  by 
the  radius  of  the  wheel  will  Jie  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  load  by  the  radius  of  the  axle. 

As  in  the  lever,  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in 
sjK'ed.  The  distance  through  which  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
passes  must  lie  as  much  greater  than  that  through  which 
the  circumference  of  the  axle  passes,  as  the  load  is  great- 
er thau  the  force. 

The    Train    of  Wheels.— Like  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle 
may  also  be  compounded,  forming  the  Train  of  Wheels. 
iFif.-.  35.)    In  this,   as  shown  by  the  figure,  the  perip)i- 
eries  are  set    with    cogs,    tin 
~  teeth   on   the   axle  of   one   en- 

gaging with  the  teeth  on  the 
next  wheel,  and  so  on.  The 
result  is  that  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  one  is  transmitted 
to  the  next. 

In  the  train  of  wheels,  the 
force  multinlied  by  the  continu- 
ous product  of  the  radii  of  the 
wheels  is  equal  to  the  load 
multiplied  by  the  continuous  product  of  the  radii  of  the 
axles. 

Pharmaceutical  Amplication. 
The   Drug    Mill. — Probably  the  most  useful  application  of 
the  wheel  and  axle  to  pharmacy  is  in  the  construction  of 
the  common  drug  mill. 

While  the  particular  pattern  may  vary  greatly,  the 
principle  of  the  machine  is  that  of  a  large  wheel  (or 
craukl  attached  directly,  or  by  a  train  of  gear  wheels 
with  a  grinding  surface  on  the  axle.  The  force  applied 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  or  to  the  handle  of  the 
crank  is  the  power,  and  the  resistance  of  the  drug  is  the 
load.  Neglecting  friction,  the  product  of  the  power  by 
the  radius  of  the  wheel  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  resistance  by  the  radius  of  the  grinding  surface, 
inclined  Plane  and  Wedge.  ^The  Inclined  Plane  is  suffi- 
-•  ciently  defined  by  the  name 
— a  "plane"  or  level  sur- 
face, "inclined,"  or  placed 
at  an  angle  to  the  horizon- 
tal.    (Fig.  36.) 

The  advantage  of  the 
plane  is  seen  in  the  attempt 
or  out  of  a  cellar.      The  di- 


mmm. 


mmi^mm 


Fig.  35.— Train  of  Wheels. 


Fig.  36.— Inclined  Plane. 


I.)  lift  a  barrel  into  a  wagon 
rcct  lift  may  be  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  operator, 
but  by  rolling  it  up  the  slant  an  exchange  of  distance 
for  power  is  effected. 

The  ffriidicnt  is  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  rise  to  the 
length  of  the  plane. 

On  an  inclined  plane,  a  force  parallel  with  the  surface 
will  support  a  load  as  many  times  greater  than  itself,  as 
the  length  of  the  plane  is  greater  than  its  height,  or  the 
power  equals  the  load  multiplied  by  the  gradient.  The 
result  is  best  shown  by  an  example. 

If  a  plank  three  meters  in  length  extend  from  the 
ground  to  a  wagon  one  meter  high,  what  power,  neglect- 
ing friction,  will  be  required  to  balance  upon  it  a  barrel 
weighing  l.=iO  KGm?    The  gradient  is  3  :  9  =  l&.      The 
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Fig.  37.— Wedge. 


load  is  150  KGm.  Multiplying  the  load  by  the  gradient, 
150  X  %  =  50  KGm,  the  power  necessary  to  sustain  the 
barrel. 

The  Wedge  is  a  movable  inclined 
plane  which  is  forced  against  or 
under  the  load  instead  of  being 
moved  over  it.     (Fig.  37.) 

The  weage  may  be  either  single 
or  double,  and  is  operated  by  per- 
cussion. 

Pharmaceutical  Application. 
The  wedge  'is  capable  of  some 
pharmaceutical  use  as  a  means  of 
expression  in  the  so-called  "wedge 
press."  In  this  the  substance  to  be  expressed,  contained 
in  suitable  cloth,  is  placed  between  smooth  surfaces 
which  are  forced  together  by  driving  in  wedges  with 
mauls. 

The  Screw.— The  Screw  is  an  inclined  plane  turned 
around  a  cylinder  and  has  the  same  relation  to  the  in- 
clined plane  just  described  that  a  spiral  staircase  does 
to  a  straight  one.  Except  in  the  taper  screws  of  the  car- 
penter, a  nut  is  used  through  which  the  screw  works. 
(Fig.  3S.) 

The  Pitch  of  a  screw  is  the  vertical  distance  between 
the  centers  of  two  contiguous 
threads,  or  it  is  the  vertical  dis- 
tance through  which  the  screw- 
passes  in  making  one  complete 
revolution.  If  the  pitch  is  1-20, 
it  means  that  there  are  20 
threads  to  the  inch,  or  that  the 
screw  makes  20  complete  turns 
in  passing  through  a  space  of 
one  inch.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  pitch  is  another  name 
for  gradient. 

As  a  screw  is  a  form  of  an  in- 
clined plane  the  same  law  ap- 
plies to  both,  or  the  power  equals  the  load  multiplied  by 
the  pitch. 

The  screw  is  usually  turned  by  means  of  a  lever  at- 
tached to  the  upper  end.  When  the  lever  is  added  the 
combination  becomes  a  compound  machine.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  distance  through  which  the  force 
applied  to  the  handle  must  pass  as  compared  with  the 
space  through  which  the  screw  advances,  this  machine  is 
a  means  by  which  immense  power  can  be  exerted,  though 
only  for  a  short  distance. 

Pharmaceutical  Application. 

The  most  common  application  of  the  screw  to  pharma- 
ceutical purposes  is  ia  the  construction  of  the  various 
styles  of  screw  "Tincture  Presses." 

If  the  screw  has  a  pitch  of  0.5  cM,  and  the  lever  a 
length  of  0.5  M,  what  will  be  the  gain  in  power  of  a 
force  applied  to  the  lever? 

In  one  complete  turn  the  end  of  the  lever  would  pass 
through  0.5  x  3.14  =  1.57  M,  while  the  end  of  the  screw 
would  advance  only  0.005  il.  The  force  would,  there- 
fore, advance  through  a  space  314  times  as  great  as  the 
load,  and  would  consequently  be  multiplied  by  314,  or  a 
force  of  10  KGm  at  the  lever  would  produce,  neglecting 
friction,  a  thrust  of  3140.0  KGm  at  the  point  of  the 
screw. 

The  Pulley. — The  Pulley  is  a  wheel,  grooved  to  carry  a 
rope,  and  turning  on  an  axis.  (Fig.  39.)  With  a  single 
fixed  pulley,  the  force  travels  as  far  as  the  load  is  lifted, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  gain  in  power,  the  only  ad- 
vantage being  in  the  change  of  direction  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  force. 

By  means  of  a  movable  pulley  there  may  be  a  gain  in 
power  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  a  change  of  direction. 
If  the  pulley  to  which  the  load  is  attached  be  movable, 
tlien   for  each  cM   the  load   rises  the  rope  must  travel 


Fig. 


lew  aiid  Xut. 


2cM,  and  according  to  the  general  law  of  machines,  the 
power  must  be  doubled.  If  another  pulley  be  introduced, 
so  as  to  give  three  lines  of  rope  acting  on  the  load,  then 
for  each  cM  the  load  ascends  the  rope  must  move  3  cM, 
and  the  power  is  increased  three  times.  (Fig.  40.)  In 
general,  the  increase  in  iKjwer  will  be  proportional  to  the 
number  of  lines  of  rope  between  the  fixed  pulley  and  the 
movable  pulley  supporting  the  load,   while  the  distance 


Fig.  39.— Fixed  Pulley. 


Fig.  40.— Combinations  of  Fixed 
and   Movable   Pulleys. 


passed  over  by  the  load  will  be  in  inverse  proportion. 

When  several  pulleys  are  fastened  together  in  one 
framework,  the  combination  is  known  as  a  block,  and 
the  individual  pulleys  as  sheaves.  _^4 

Practical  Studies. 

1.  Measure  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  of  an  un- 
equal arm  balance  to  the  supports  which  hold  the  pang. 
Remove  the  poise  and  ascertain  its  exact  weight.  Re- 
place the  poise,  place  any  article  in  the  scale  pan,  and' 
move  the  poise  until  it  balances.  Multiply  the  weight 
shown  by  the  distance  of  the  pan  supports  from  the  ful-- 
crum,  also  the  weight  of  the  poise  by  its  distance  from 
the  fulcrum.    Are  the  two  products  equal?    Why? 

2.  Turn  a  platform  balance  on  its  side,  and  examiner 
the  mechanism  as  it  appears  on  the  bottom.  Trace  ont 
the  connection  and  office  of  the  various  levers. 

3.  Take  apart  a  drug  mill,  and  trace  its  connection 
with  the  wheel  and  axle. 

4.  Trace  the  connection  between  the  inclined  plane  and 
screw  in  the  following  manner:  Cut  a  strip  of  paper 
into  the  shape  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  so  that  its 
longest  side  represents  an  inclined  plane.  Beginning  at 
the  base,  wrap  the  paper  around  a  lead  pencil,  so  that 
its  upper  edge  forms  a  spiral,  when  its  relation  to  the 
inclined  plane  becomes  apparent. 


An  Incorrect  Correction. 

In  the  second  correction  given  on  page  450  of' the  Era 
of  Sept.  80,  instead  of  .975  M.  read  9.75  M. 

TO   ERA  COURSE  STUDENTS. 

Do  not  fail  to  give  address  and  matriculation  number 
every  time  you  write. 

Whenever  possible  recitation  blanks  will  be  sent  some 
time  in  advance  of  the  lectures,  so  as  to  give  students  the 
benefit  of  having  them  in  hand  when  the  lectures  are 
received. 

In  returning  recitations,  the  answers  to  at  least  two 
lectures  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 

Make  your  answers  brief  and  explicit.  The  better  the 
lesson  is  understood  the  fewer  words  will  be  required  to 
explain  it. 

Do  not  ask  questions  about  points  not  considered  in 
the  lectures.  Most  of  the  explanations  asked  for  thus  far 
upon  matters  which  will  be  treated  of  later. 

Questions  requiring  a  special  reply  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  return  postage. 

Make  a  special  inquiry  at  the  post  office  before  com- 
plaining about  non-receipt  of  quizzes,  etc.  A  numl)er  of 
letters  from  the  director's  office  have  been  returned  by 
post  masters  marked  "unclaimed."  ^ 
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A  DRUGGISTS  ANCIENT  CURIOS. 


Just  north  of  tiie  Harlem  River,  where  the  approach 
for  the  driveway  of  the  new  Third  avenue  bridge  begins 
its  gradual  ascent,  stands  a  plain  little  drug  store  with 
the  name  oi  Horatio  A.  Tiemann  over  the  door.  Nine 
persons  out  of  ten  would  pass  this  store  without  notice, 
unless  they  were  in  need  of  medicine,  but  the  tenth 
•would  be  attracted  by  some  quaint  and  curious  imple- 
ments displayed  in  one  of  the  show  windows.  For  in- 
•etance,  there  is  a  brass  mortar  which  must  be  ten  inches 
tall,  and  is  beautifully  molded  and  carved.  In  front  of 
this  is  a  small  mortar  of  rich,  dark  bronze,  battered  and 
.dusty  with  age,  which  bears  the  date  1612.  Mr.  Tiemann 
ithinks  that  this  is  the  oldest  mortar  in  this  country  bear- 
ing a  date. 

On  going  inside  the  store  many  other  objects  of  curi- 
osity are  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Tiemann  has  always  had  a 
fondness  for  the  collection  of  such  things,  and  his  wife 
has  made  a  business  of  it,  having  a  store  on  Fourth  ave- 
nue, where  curios  and  old  furniture  are  for  sale.  Some 
of  Mr.  Tiemaun's  collection  he  received  from  his  father, 
who  also  had  a  taste  for  such  things,  but  most  of  his 
relics  were  picked  up  by  his  wife  iu  the  course  of  her 
business.  Everything  of  a  pharmaceutical  character 
which  goes  into  her  store  is  turned  over  to  him. 

Of  course  Mr.  Tiemann  values  most  highly  his  oldest 
mortar  and  pestle,  although  it  is  not  nearly  so  prepossess- 
ing as  many  others  cast  a  few  years  later.  It  is  about 
seven  inches  tall,  with  a  pair  of  stubby  handles  located 
very  low  down  at  the  sides.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
product  of  Dutch  genius,  although  the  motto  is  in  Latin, 
and  is  an  improvement  on  the  well-known  "Labor  omnia 


vincit,"  (labor  conquers  all  things).  The  motto  aroand 
the  top  of  this  mortar  reads  'Amor  omnia  viucit"  (love 
conquers  all  things).  However,  to  the  druggist  who  en- 
joys his  profession  the  two  mottoes  are  synonymous.  This 
treasure  Mr.  Tiemann  picked  up  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  he  would  hate  to  part  with  it  at  any  price. 

It  is  never  safe  to  admit  anybody's  claim  to  possessing 
the  oldest  mortar,  for  the  chief  charm  of  collecting  an- 
tiquities is  the  ever-present  possibility  of  discovering  an- 
other specimen  indisputably  older.  For  instance,  the 
Wissems  mortar,  described  in  the  Era  of  Aug.  19,  bear- 
ing the  date  1668,  is  antedated  by  a  mortar  belonging  to 
Professor  Joseph  P.  Remington,  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  made  by  Henryck  Ter  Horst  in  1638. 
Mr.  Tiemann"s  mortar  with  its  tribute  to  love  antedates 
the  Remington  mortar  twenty-six  years.  Mr.  Tiemann's 
oldest  mortar  is  young,  however,  compared  with  one  in 
England,  which  is  in  the  office  of  Corbyn,  Stacey  &  Co., 
London,  and  bears  the  inscription  in  Old  Dutch,  "I  Was 
Cast  in  the  Year  of  Onr  Lord  1.536."  Probably  some  oth- 
er Englishman  has  a  mortar  with  an  older  date  than  this. 
Mr.  Tiemann  also  has  a  Ter  Horst  mortar  which  he 
values  very  highly.  The  inscription  reads  "Henrick  Ter 
Horst  me  fecit  anno  1661."  This  was  picked  up  in  a 
drug  store  in  Dorp.  Holland,  after  which  the  Staten 
Island  suburb.  New  Dorp,  was  named.  It  is  a  handsome 
piece  of  work,  being  ornamented  around  the  middle  witli 
a  band  representing  birds  and  vines.  It  is  aboxit  seven 
and  one-half  inches  tall,  twelve  inches  across  the  top. 
narrowing  toward  the  base,  like  an  inverted  bell.  It  has 
a  tone  like  a  fire  engine  gong  and  would  make  an  excel- 
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lent  burglar  alarm  with  an  athletic  clerk  to  handle  the 
pestle. 

A  mortar  which  antedates  Prof.  Remington's  oldest  by 
five  years  is  in  this  collection;  it  is  about  six  inches  tall, 
and  of  very  dark  bronze.  It  came  from  Germany,  hav- 
ing been  found  there  by  a  regular  collector  of  antiquities. 
The  motto  around  the  top  reads  "lohan  Bush-Man  Ao. 
1633." 

One  of  the  most  curious  mortars  in  the  collection,  as 
showing  the  loyalty  of  the  maker  to  his  better  half,  was 
found  in  Auistenlam  by  the  same  collector.  It  reads 
"Wigbelt  KngelbtTt  unde  sin  hus  Frou."  Mr.  Tiemauu 
says  that  this  means  "Wigbelt  Kugelbert  and  his  wife." 
These  very  old  mortars  are  not  haudsome,  except  in  the 
eyes  of  the  antiquarian.  They  are  angular,  squat,  and 
all  have  queer  little  handles,  generally  located  very  near 
the  base.  The  Eugelbert  mortar  is  the  most  pretentious 
in  decoration,  having  a  coat-of-arms,  which  it  might  be 
interesting  for  Knickerbockerdruggists  of  the  true  Dutch 
blood  to  investigate.  The  really  beautiful  mortars  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Itsth  century,  and  look  as 
though  they  had  been  turued  on  a  lathe,  so  symmetrical 
are  the  moldings  upon  them.  They  are  generally  mount- 
ed with  a  knob  at  either  side,  by  which  they  were  sus- 
pended upon  gimbals.  These  are  not  generally  orna- 
mented with  tjgures,  and  bear  no  date  or  inscription.  A 
very  substantial  mortar  of  this  class  stands  iu  the  show 
window.  It  is  about  ten  inches  tall  and  weighs  about 
sixty  pounds.  It  has  a  pestle,  also  prettily  muliled,  with 
a  great  kuob  at  either  end,  which  would  delight  the  heart 
of  a  South  Sea  Islander  for  use  as  a  club.  There  is  an- 
other oldmortariu  the  cellar  somewhat  like  this  but  not  so 
graceful,  which  weighs  considerably  over  one  hundred 
pounds.  Mr.  Tiemann  says  the  latter  was  of  Knglish 
make.  In  contrast  with  these  is  a  tiny  brass  moi'tar, 
highly  polished,  which  only  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Another  one  of  these  brass  mor- 
tars is  all  covered  with  carvings;  it  is  slender  and  very 
tall. 

Two  of  the  oddest  looking  mortars  are  made  of  lignum 
vita;.  They  are  of  English  manufacture,  and  are  perfect- 
ly plain.     They  stand  in  the  show  window. 

The  illustration  shows  the  1(312  mortar  in  the  center 
of  the  foreground.  At  the  extreme  right  is  the  1633 
mortar,  and  at  the  left  a  curiously  carved  brass  mortar 
with  an  elaborately  turned  pestle  over  a  hundred  years 
old.  At  the  apex  in  the  rear  is  the  gem  of  the  collection 
from  aa  artistic  point  of  view,  the  Ter  Horst  mortar 
with  its  beautiful  carvings.  On  either  side  of  it  is  a 
tall,  slender  brass  mortar  and  in  front  of  these  the  wood- 
en mortars  with  their  potato  masher  pestles.  The  En- 
gelbert  mortar  with  its  coat-of-arms  is  in  the  center  of 
the  group  slightly  elevated.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  out  the  coat-of-arms  and  the  dates  on  one  or  two 
of  the  mortars  by  touching  up  the  raised  surfaces  with 
a  piece  of  magnesia,  but  the  result  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  collection,  which,  after  all,  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Tiemann  makes  no  great  matter  of  his  treasures, 
and  few  people  in  the  city  know  about  them,  except  his 
personal  friends.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to  a  col- 
lection of  mortars.  In  the  show  case  there  is  a  minia- 
ture skull  carved  in  ivory,  which  is  wonderfully  perfect; 
every  bone  in  the  human  head  is  outlined  upon  it.  Mr. 
Tieruanu  bought  it  from  a  South  American,  stranded  in 
this  city,  who  had  inherited  it  from  his  father.  The  story 
is  that" it  was  carved  by  a  monk,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned during  some  sort  of  revolutionary  disturbance,  and 
that  it  secured  for  him  his  freedom.  Mr.  Tiemann  has 
refused  $25  for  it.  In  the  private  office  back  of  the  pre- 
scription counter  there  is  an  old  engraving  representing 
Jenner,  his  son  and  a  group  of  old  school  physicians,  who 
are  certainly  very  much  vexed  at  the  success  of  vaccina- 
tion, judging  by  the  expression  upon  their  faces.  .Side 
by  side  there  are  pictures  of  I>uther  presenting  a  protest 
at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  of  Tom  Paine,  the  great  free- 
thinker of  the  last  century.  There  is  also  a  specimen  of 
the  first  French  lithographic  art  in  half  a  dozen  colors. 
The  furniture  is  old.  For  instance,  there  is  a  beautiful 
Chippendale  arm  chair  of  revolutionary  times.  Behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  old-fashioned  bookc.ise  there  are 
many  ancient  medical  works  in  both  English  and  (Jerm.an. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  Mr.  Tiemann's  treasures  which 
are  peculiarly" interesting  to  pharmacists.  Siicli  things  as 
an  arm  chair  which  once  belonged  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  a  cup  and  saucer,  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Tiemann, 
which  were  originally  given  by  Queen  Victoria  to  an 
English  lady,  show  the  value  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tiemann's 
possessions  "in  other  fields  than  those  of  pharmacy. 


THE  CAMPHOR   TREE.* 

(Cinnamomum  camphora  Nees  &  Eberm.) 
Description. 
The  camphor  tree  is  a  broad-leaved  evergreen,  related 
to  the  red  bay  and  to  the  sassafras  of  the  United  States. 
In  its  native  habitat  it  attains  a  height  of  60  to  100  feet, 
with  wide-spreading  branches  and  a  trunk  20  to  40  inches 
in  diameter.  Its  general  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
basswood.  The  leaves  are  broadly  lanceolate  in  form, 
with  acuminate  points  at  both  base  and  apex,  of  a  light 
green  color,  smooth  and  shining  above  and  whitish,  or 
glaucous,  on  the  under  surface.  The  lower  pair  of  later- 
al veins  are  more  prominent  than  the  others,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  as  distinctly  3-nerved  as  those  of  the  cin- 
namon and  many  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  small 
white  or  greenish-white  flowers  (Fig.  1,  b)  are  borne  in 
axillary  racemes  from  February  to  April  on  shoots  of 
the  previous  season,  and  are  followed  in  October  by  ber- 
ry-like, one-seeded  fruits  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  (Fig.  1,  c).  The  fruiting  pedicels  terminate 
in  a  saucer-shaped  disk,  persisting  after  the  mature  fruit 
has  fallen. 


Fig.  1.— Camphor  tree;  a,  young  leafy  shoot, 
scale  one-third;  b,  flower  cluster,  life  size; 
c,  fruit,  life  size. 


Native  Rang*. 

The  camphor  tree  is  native  in  the  coast  countries  of 
Eastern  Asia  from  Cochin  China  nearly  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  including  For- 
mosa and  the  Kyukyu  Islands,  to  Hainan,  off  the  coast  of 
Cochin  China.  Its  range  also  extends  into  the  interior  of 
China  as  far  as  the  province  of  Hupeh,  about  500  miles 
from  the  coast  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  in  latitude  30° 
north.  This  area,  extending  from  10°  to  34°  north  lati- 
tude and  from  105°  to  130°  east  longitude,  is  all  em- 
braced in  the  eastern  monsoon  region,  which  is  remark- 
;i'We  for  abundant  rains  in  summer. 

The  camphor  trees  growing  wild  in  the  native  range 
are  usually  most  abundant  on  hillsides  and  in  mountain 
valleys  where  there  is  good  atmospheric  as  well  as  soil 
drainage.  The  temperature  in  the  greater  part  of  this 
region,  which  is  partly  within  the  tropics  and  partly  sub- 
tropical, rarely  falls  below  freezing.  The  tree  is  an  ever- 
green, changing  its  leaves  generally  in  April,  and  there- 
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fore  the  winter  temperature  Is  a  factor  of  more  impor- 
tance than  would  be  the  case  with  a  deciduous  tree. 
Range  Under  Cultivation. 

Notwithstanding  tlio  coinpnrativfly  uiirrow  limits  of  its 
natural  environment,  the  camphor  tree  grows  well  in  cul- 
tivation under  widely  different  conditions.  It  has  be- 
come abundantly  naturalized  in  Madagascar.  It  flour- 
ishes at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  thrives  in  Egypt,  in  the  Can- 
ary Islands,  in  Southeastern  France,  and  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  in  California,  where  the  sum- 
mers are  hot  and  dry.  Large  trees,  at  least 
two  hundred  years  old,  are  growing  in  the 
temple  courts  at  Tokyo,  where  they  are  subject  to  a 
winter  of  seventy  to  eighty  nights  of  frost,  with  an  oc- 
casional minimum  temperature  as  low  as  12°  to  16°  F. 
The  most  nortliern  localities  in  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  known  at  this  department,  where  the  camphor  tree 
has  been  grown  successfully  out  of  doors  are  Charleston 
and  Summerville  in  South  Carolina,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
Oakland,  Cal. 

At  Charleston,  Summerville,  and  Augusta  the  trees 
have  withstood  a  minimum  temperature  of  15°  F,  but 
they  have  been  protected  by  surrounding  trees  and  build- 
ings. At  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  trees  have  grown  and  fruited 
in  protected  situations,  while  in  exposed  places  they  have 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  frosts.  While  the  camphor 
tree  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet.  it 
does  best  on  a  well-drained  sandy  or  loamy  soil,  and  it 
responds  remarkably  well  to  the  application  of  fertilizers. 
Its  growth  is  comparatively  slow  on  sterile  soils,  but 
under  favorable  conditions  it  sometimes  grows  very  rap- 
idly. An  instance  is  recorded  of  a  camphor  tree  in  Italy 
a  foot  in  diameter  and  90  feet  high,  eight  years  from  the 
seed.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  however,  such  a  girth 
is  not  often  attained  in  less  than  twenty-five  years,  and 
such  a  height  is  rarely  attained  in  a  century.  Under  fa- 
vorable conditions  an  average  of  30  feet  in  height,  with 
trunks  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  may  be  ex- 
pected in  trees  ten  years  from  the  seed. 

Uses  of  the  Tree  and  its  Products. 

The  principal  commercial  uses  of  the  camphor  tree  are 
for  the  production  of  camphor  gum  and  camphor  oil. 
Camphor  gum  is  employed  extensively  in  medicine.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  kinds  of  liniments 
for  external  application.  For  liniment  it  is  used  espe- 
cially in  combination  with  olive  oil.  It  is  taken  internal- 
ly for  hysteria,  nervousness,  nervous  headaches,  diarrhoea 
and  diseases  affecting  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  Camphor 
fumes  have  been  used  with  success  in  cases  of  asthma. 
It  has  been  used  very  extensively  to  keep  insects  out  of 
furs,  woolens,  etc.  In  Japan  camphor  and  camphor  oil 
are  used  in  lacquer  work.  The  oil  is  somewhat  similar 
to  turpentine,  and  could  doubtless  be  used  to  advantage 
in  varnishes  and  shellacs.  It  is  now  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  toilet  soaps.  In  Japan  and  China  it  has  been 
used  for  illuminating  purposes,  but  it  produces  a  smoky 
flame. 

Among  the  secondary  uses  of  the  camphor  tree  the 
most  important  is  for  ornamental  planting.  Its  bright 
evergreen  leaves,  rapid  growth,  and  long  life  make  it 
valuable  for  this  purpose.  In  Japan  and  China  it  has 
been  the  principal  tree  planted  in  the  temple  courts  for 
many  centuries,  and  in  those  countries  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  historic  oaks  of  England.  It  has  been  extensively 
introduced  into  Southern  Europe  and  South  America  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

The  wood,  with  its  close  grain,  yellow  color,  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  polish,  taking  a  kind  of  satin-like  finish,  is 
exceedingly  valuable  in  cabinet  work,  especially  for  mak- 
ing drawers,  chests,  and  cupboards  proof  against  insects. 
The  leaves  and  young  branches,  although  they  have  but 
a  slight  odor  of  camphor,  are  packed  with  clothing  or 
scattered  about  unused  rooms  to  guard  against  insects. 


The  tree  produces  an  abundance  of  berry-like  fruits, 
which  are  used  in  Japan  and  China  to  make  a  kind  of 
tallow.  The  fruits  are  greedily  eaten  by  chickens  and 
birds,  especially  mocking  birds,  which  often  select  cam- 
phor trees  for  nesting  places. 

Cenditlons  ef  Successful  Cultlvatlen. 

For  most  of  the  secondary  purposes,  the  camphor  tree 
may  well  be  cultivated  wherever  it  can  be  made  to  lire; 
but  for  the  distillation  of  gum  and  oil  with  a  commercial 
view,  and  for  the  production  of  wood  for  cabinet  pur- 
poses, it  must  be  grown  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  minimum  winter  temperature  should  not  be 
below  20°  F.,  and  this  minimum  should  be  of  rare  occur- 
rence. The  soil,  preferably  sandy,  and  well  drained, 
should  be  irrigated  unless  there  are  abundant  rains.  Fifty 
inches  of  water  during  the  warm  growing  season  is  de- 
sirable, and  much  more  may  well  be  used  where  the  air 
is  very  dry. 

An  abundance  of  plant  food,  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  re- 
quired for  rapid  growth,  but  the  kind  of  fertilizer  that 
can  be  most  profitably  applied  will  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  in  each  locality.  In  the  absence  of 
definite  information  in  this  regard  the  kind  of  fertilizer 
producing  most  rapid  growth  of  wood  in  the  orange  or  in 
other  fruit  trees  may  be  taken  as  an  index. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  dotted  area  on  the  ac- 
companying map  (Fig.  2)  marks,  approximately,  the  limit 
within  which  the  camphor  tree  may  be  grown  in  situa- 
tions protected  by  buildings  or  by  other  trees,  while  the 
northern  limit  of  the  area  shaded  by  lines  marks  the  ap- 
proximate boundary  of  the  area  within  which  it  may  be 
grown  without  protection.  Further  experiments  in  plant- 
ing the  camphor  tree  will  doubtless  modify  both  of  these 
lines  somewhat.  It  is  hoped  that  by  continued  selection 
of  seeds  from  the  most  hardy  trees  plants  may  be  bred 
up  to  endure  more  cold. 

Prspagatlon. 

Camphor  trees  may  be  grown  either  from  seed  or  from 
cuttings.  They  are  usually  grown  from  seed,  as  the 
trees  fruit  abundantly,  and  seedlings  can  be  grown  more 
easily  than  cuttings.  The  seeds  are  collected  at  ma- 
turity in  October  and  November,  and  after  drying  are 
packed  in  sharp  white  sand  or  some  similar  material  to 
keep  them  fresh  until  the  time  of  planting  in  spring. 
About  the  last  of  March  they  are  sown  in  drills  in  the 
seed  bed. 

The  seedbed  soil  should  be  a  good  sandy  loam  mixed 
with  about  one-third  leaf  mould.  The  seed  bed  should 
be  kept  moist,  but  not  too  wet,  and  should  be  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  if  the  weather  is  warm. 
The  best  soil  temperature  for  germinating  camphor  se«ds 
is  from  70°  to  75°  F.  The  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  ten  degrees  higher.  The  seedlings  will  grow 
well  at  higher  temperatures,  but  are  likely  to  lack  vigor 
and  hardiness. 

The  seedlings  may  be  grown  in  pots,  which  will  facili- 
tate transplanting  at  any  time,  or  they  may  be  trans- 
planted in  nursery  rows  early  in  April  when  one  year  old. 
Plants  two  years  old  are  generally  regarded  as  best  for 
final  planting.  At  this  age  they  vary  from  20  to  40 
inches  in  height. 

Planting  and  Cultivation. 

When  set  out  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  camphor 
tree  may  be  expected  to  grow,  in  favorable  situations, 
"about  as  rapidly  as  a  Le  Conte  pear,  and  to  require 
about  as  much  room.  In  Japan,  where  the  law  requires 
that  a  new  tree  shall  be  set  out  for  every  one  cut,  they 
are  not  generally  set  in  straight  orchard  rows,  but  culti- 
vation there  is  performed  almost  exclusively  by  hand  la- 
bor. There  are  no  records  showing  results  of  regular  or- 
chard planting,  hence  the  distances  at  which  trees  should 
be  planted  must  be  determined  by  the  size  and  form  of 
the  trees  and  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  of  procuring 
the  gum.    They  may  be  set  closely  in  rows  about  10  feet 
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Fig.  *J. — Map  showing  approximate  areas  where  the  camphor 
tree  may  be  grown  In  the  United  States.  lu  the  dotted 
area  protection  from  cold  will  be  required.  In  the  line- 
shaded  areas  protection  will  not  often  be  required  except 
in  exposed  situations,  and  on  the  mountains  of  California. 


apart,  and  alternate  rows  cut  and  reset  every  five  years, 
thus  produciug  bush-like  plants  of  ten  years'  growth. 
They  may  be  planted  in  checks  10  feet  square,  and  alter- 
nate trees  cut  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  they  may 
be  planted  in  larger  cheeks,  and  all  of  the  trees  be  cut 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  obtainable  upon  which  to 
base  definite  statements  as  to  the  best  methods  of  plant- 
ing or  the  age  at  which  the  trees  may  be  cut  with  great- 
est profit  for  the  production  of  gum.  A  recent  English 
consular  report  from  Japan  states  that  "although  hither- 
to the  youngest  wood  from  which  camphor  was  extracted 
was  about  seventy  to  eighty  years  old,  it  is  expected  that 
under  the  present  scientific  management  the  trees  will 
give  equally  good  results  after  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years."  Camphor  of  good  quality  has  been  produced  in 
Florida  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees  less  than 
twenty  years  old,  one  pound  of  crude  gum  being  ob- 
tained from  77  pounds  of  leaves  and  twigs. 

The  trees  will  endure  severe  pruning  with  little  ap- 
parent injury.  One-third  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
may  be  removed  at  one  time  without  materially  checking 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  largest  proportion  of  cam- 
phor is  contained  in  the  older,  larger  roots:  the  trunk, 
limbs,  twigs,  and  leaves  containing  successively  a  de- 
creasing proportion.  When  the  camphor  tree  is  killed 
nearly  to  the  ground  by  frost  it  sends  up  vigorous  shoots 
from  the  base.  It  may  be  expected  to  do  the  same  when 
cut.  especially  if  cut  late  in  the  fall.  Experiments  are 
needed  to  determine  whether  this  growth  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  or  whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  dig 
out  the  larger  roots  and  set  out  new  seedlings. 
Distillation  of  Camphor  In  Japan. 

In  the  native  forests  in  Formosa.  Fukien.  and  Japan 
camphor  is  distilled  almost  exclusively  from  the  wood 
of  the  trunks,  roots,  and  larger  branches.  The  work  is 
performed  by  hand  labor,  and  the  methods  emplo.ved 
seem  rather  crude.  Different  methods  of  distillation  are 
employed  in  different  districts,  but  those  in  use  in  the 
province  of  Tosa,  in  ,Tapan,  appear  to  be  the  most  skill- 
ful. The  camphor  trees  are  felled  and  the  trunk,  larger 
limbs,  and  sometimes  the  roots,  are  cut  into  chips  by 
hand  labor  with  a  sharp  concave  adz. 

The  fresh  chips  are  placed  in  a  wooden  tub  about  40 
inches  high  and  20  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  taper- 
ing toward  the  top  like  an  old-fashioned  churn.  The 
perforated  bottom  of  the  tub  fits  tightly  over  an  iron 
pan  of  water  on  a  furnace  of  masonry.  The  tub  has  a 
tight-fitting  cover,  which  may  be  removed  to  put  in  the 


chips.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  earth  about  6 
inches  thick  to  aid  in  retaining  a  uniform  temperature. 
A  bamboo  tube  extends  from  near  the  top  of  the  tub 
into  the  condenser.  This  consists  of  two  wooden  tubs 
of  different  sizes,  the  larger  one  right  side  up,  kept  about 
two-thirds  full  of  water  from  a  continuous  stream  which 
runs  out  of  a  hole  in  one  side.  The  smaller  one  is  in- 
verted with  its  edges  below  the  water,  forming  an  air- 
tight chamber.  This  air  chamber  is  kept  cool  by  the 
water  falling  on  the  top  and  running  down  over  the  sides. 
The  upper  part  of  the  air  chamber  is  sometimes  filled 
with  clean  rice  straw,  on  which  the  camphor  crystallizes, 
while  the  oil  drips  down  and  collects  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  In  some  cases  the  camphor  gum  and  oil  are 
allowed  to  collect  together  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  are  afterward  separated  by  filtration  through  rice 
str.aw  or  by  pressure. 

About  twelve  hours  are  required  for  distilling  a  tubful 
by  this  method.  Then  the  chips  are  removed  and  dried 
for  use  in  the  furnace,  and  a  new  charge  is  put  in.  At 
the  same  time  the  camphor  and  oil  are  removed  from  the 
condenser.  By  this  method  20  to  40  pounds  of  chips 
are  required  for  one  pound  of  crude  camphor  gum. 

The  principles  generally  held  to  be  essential  in  dis- 
tilling camphor  of  good  quality  are:  (1)  The  heat  must 
be  uniform  and  not  too  great,  producing  a  steady  supply 
of  steam;  (2)  the  steam  after  liberating  the  camphor 
must  not  come  in  contact  with  metal,  that  is,  the  tub 
and  condensing  apparatus  must  be  of  wood. 

Suggested  Improvements. 
Many  improvements  upon  the  methods  described  can 
doubtless  be  made,  tending  both  to  a  reduction  in  cost 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  crude  gum  obtained. 
Instead  of  an  adz  wielded  by  hand  labor  a  machine  sim- 
ilar to  the  "hog"  used  for  grinding  up  waste  slabs  in 
sawmills  may  be  used  to  reduce  camphor  limbs  to  the 
requisite  fineness  for  distillation.  Better  distilling  ap- 
paratus can  probably  be  devised.  Thermometers  may 
be  introduced  to  determine  the  heat  in  the  distilling  tub, 
and  the  furnace  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  better 
control  and  greater  economy  in  fuel.  Camphor  and  cam- 
phor oil  are  both  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  con- 
densing chamber  should  be  improved  so  as  to  recover 
the  product  that  is  being  constantly  carried  off  in  the 
running  stream  which  cools  the  chamber. 

•  utlook  for  Fulu'e  Market. 
The  consumption  of  camphor  in  this  country,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  importations,  has  been  decreasing  during  the 
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past  ten  years,  while  the  price  has  been  increasing,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  table: 
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The  tariff  act  approved  July  27,  1897,  imposes  a  duty 
of  6  cents  per  pound  on  refined  camphor  and  leaves  crude 
camphor  on  the  free  list,  as  heretofore. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  importations  of  refined 
camphor,  due  to  improved  methods  of  refining  and  pack- 
ing in  Japan  and  to  changes  in  the  tari£e,  but  this  in- 
crease has  been  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  decrease  in  importations  of  crude  camphor.  The  de- 
crease may  be  attributed  to  the  following  causes:  (1) 
The  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  the  available  camphor 
trees  near  the  shipping  ports;  (2)  the  governmental  re- 
strictions on  the  trade  in  camphor  in  Formosa;  (3)  gov- 
ernment taxes  on  the  exportation  of  camphor  from  For- 
mosa; (4)  hostilities  and  wanton  destruction  of  camphor 
stills  by  the  natives  in  Formosa;  (5)  disturbances  in  the 
camphor-producing  district  of  China;  (6)  the  China-Japan 
war;  (7)  attempts  by  speculators  to  corner  the  market. 

These  causes  have  increased  the  price  of  camphor,  and 
this  in  turn  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  substitutes. 
Menthol  and  other  peppermint  derivatives  or  compounds, 
carbolic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  naphthalin,  formalin, 
and  insect  powder  are  now  used  for  various  purposes 
where  camphor  was  formerly  employed.  Camphor  has 
been  manufactured  artificially,  at  a  cost  leaving  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  at  present  prices.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  if  the  production  of  camphor  from  the  trees  is  to 
be  carried  on  with  profit  in  this  country  and  the  indus- 
try increased  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  price  of 
camphor  must  be  reduced  to  compete  with  the  prices  of 
substitutes  now  taking  its  place. 

Camphor  has  been  obtained  from  several  other  plants 
not  at  all  related  to  the  ordinary  camphor  tree,  but  only 
two  kinds,  Borneo  camphor  and  Blumea  camphor,  are  of 
any  importance  commercially. 

Borneo  camphor  is  obtained  from  the  camphor  tree  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra,  Dryobalanops  aromatica.  It  is  de- 
posited in  clefts  and  hollows  in  the  wood,  and  has  siiu- 


plj'  to  be  taken  out.  This  camphor  is  comparatively  rare 
and  the  supply  is  consumed  almost  exclusively  in  China, 
where  it  is  valued  att  from  thirty  to  ninety  times  as  much 
as   ordinary   camphor. 

Blumea  camphor  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  Blu- 
mea balsaniifera,  a  shrub  growing  in  Burmah  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  This  is  usually  refined  in  Canton, 
whence  about  10.000  pounds  are  exported  annually.  The 
source  of  this  supply  is  abundant,  and  as  the  industry 
develops  it  is  likely  to  enter  more  into  competition  with 
ordinary  camphor.  Neither  of  these  plants  can  be  grown 
in  the  United  States,  except  possibly  in  southern  Florida, 
without  protection  against  cold. 

LYSTER  H.  DEWEY, 
Assistant  in  Division  of  Botany. 

Approved: 

JAMES  WILSON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Wa.'ihington,  D.  C,  Aug.  12,  1897. 


MEXICO. 

Of  late  years  Mexico  has  bei^n  held  up  to  us  as  a  coun- 
try of  wonderful  progress  and  commercial  activity,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  such  conditions  should  excite  the 
interest  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  imagine 
that  they  see  in  them  something  that  reflects  their  own 
methods  and  their  spirit  of  enterprise.  We  all  like  to 
do  liusiness  with  the  pushing,  progressive  fellow,  and 
the  Mexican  republic  is  now  in  a  position  to  be  exceed- 
iiijily  attractive  to  us  as  a  business  proposition.  They 
don't  do  business  down  there  exactly  as  we  do,  their  lan- 
guage and  customs  are  things  to  be  learned,  and  they 
don"t  seem  to  have  any  ex-presidents,  but  they  do  have 
a  protective  tariff  which  we  can't  help  but  regard  as  an 
obstacle  when  viewed  from  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
even  if  the  foreigner  does  not  pay  the  tax. 

This  feature  of  business  with  Mexico  was  discovered 
some  time  ago  by  our  manufacturers  of  proprietary  med- 
icines, pharmaceuticals,  etc.,  and  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  many  of  them  of  branch  laboratories  within 
Mexican  territory,  so  that  their  products  could  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  trade  of  that  country  without  the  addition  of 
customs  charges  levied  upon  manufactured  goods.  All 
manufacturers  are,  however,  not  in  a  position  to  do  this, 
because  of  the  expense  for  a  plant. 

This  difficulty  seems  to  be  obviated  by  a  plan  put 
forth  by  a  Mexican  firm,  Jose  E.  Bustillos  "Hijos,"  Calle 
de  Tacuba  No.  778,  City  of  Mexico,  who  issue  an  eight- 
page  booklet  giving  details  of  their  method  of  manufac- 
turing secret  proprietary  medicines  for  the  account  of 
.\merican  proprietors,  and  putting  them  up  in  shape 
for  the  market.  Two  points  upon  which  emphasis  is 
laid  is  the  fact  that  much  raw  medicinal  material  is  pro- 
duced in  Mexico,  and  that  the  rates  of  wages  are  much 
lower  than  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  firm 
states  that  it  is  fully  equipped  with  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  manufacturing  anything  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical line,  and  that  containers  and  labels  are  avail- 
able at  low  prices,  although  the  import  duty  on  these 
articles  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  impor- 
tation. The  secrecy  preserved  by  the  firm  with  relation 
to  formulas  entrusted  to  it  is  guaranteed,  but  in  case 
where  the  proprietor  does  not  desire  to  have  this  dis- 
closed, even  under  a  guarantee  of  secrecy,  arrangements 
c-an  be  made  to  have  the  manufacturing  processes  con- 
ducted by  a  representative  or  employe  of  the  proprietor. 

The  Mexican  firm  takes  charge  of  matters  relating  to 
the  procurement  of  patents,  or  registration  of  labels, 
trade  marks,  etc.,  and  the  prosecution  of  imitators  and 
counterfeiters. 


H,T:M0LUM  ZINC.\TUM.— a  preparation  used  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood.  It  is 
given  in  the  form  of  a  pill  in  anaemia  and  chlorosis. 


For  a  key   to   the   advertisements,    consult   the 
new  "Classified  Index  of  Goods." 
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THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARnACV  is  a  thorough,  practical 
and  economical  course  of  home  stuily  in  phiumauy,  and  covers 
the  subjects  usually  embraced  in  the  curriculum  in  a  standard 
college  of  pharmacy.  It  is  designed  for  all  who  desire  systematic 
instruction  in  pharmacy  :  for  clerks  who  cannot  attend  college: 
for  those  preparing  for  pharmacy  Iward  examinations ;  as  auxili- 
ary course  fur  students  in  college,  and  as  a  means  of  review  for 
graduates  and  e.vperienced  pharmacists. 

THE  LECTIIRES  are  t>ul)lishcd  weekh'  in  The  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Kba,  HUdilic  QL'IZZESand  EXAMINATIONS  aiv  conducted 
by  mail  A  separate  .piestion  blank  is  issued  on  each  lecture  and 
sent  icieach  matriculate, hisanswei-sareduly  rated  by  theinstruct- 
'lEl^'-'"'  "'""■"<^''  to  the  student  with  corrections  and  notations. 
"TflE  ENTIRE  COURSE  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  DI- 
PLOMAS are  issued  to  all  passing  final  cvaniinations.  Each  year 
is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  term  of  the  Junior  year 
began  .September  2. 1897.  and  will  end  January  27. 1S98;  the  second 
term  will  begin  February  17,  1898,  and  end  June  30,  1898.  The 
Junior  class  for  1897  is  now  closed. 

FEES.  The  entire  expense  is  only  $7.75  per  annum  and  includes 
subscription  to  the  Eba,  tuition  fees  and  a  binder  fo  preserving 
copies  and  lectures. 


LECTURE    13. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Some  Materials  and  ^Manipulations. 


As  it  is  expected  that  these  lectures  will  be  followed 
principally  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  prior 
training  in  chemistry,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  preface  them  with  a  list  of 
some  of  the  materials  which  will  be  needed,  together 
with  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  more  common 
manipulations  employed  in  qualitative  work. 

While  there  can  be  no  perfect  substitute  for  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  a  teacher,  or  for  the  resources  of  a 
well  equipped  laboratory,  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible  for 
an  earnest  student,  working  by  himself  and  with  a  very 
meager  equipment  of  apparatus  and  reagents,  to  acquire 
a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  chemical  manipulation, 
and  to  gain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  reactions  o£  the  principal  elements  and  their 
compounds. 

The  major  portion  of  the  apparatus  needed  in  carrying 
out  the  practical  studies  which  will  be  assigned  will  be 
found  in  the  average  drug  store,  or  may  be  constructed 
of  materials  to  be  found  there.  When  the  student  can- 
not obtain  them  otherwise,  he  is  recommended  to  buy 
them. 

Glass     and     Porcelain     Ware. — The  articles  of  glassware 


Fig.  1.— Test  Tubes  and  Rack. 

most  commonly  needed  in  the  simple  experiments  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  elementarj-  chemistry  are,  Test 
Tubes,  Beakers  and  Flasks.  These  are  purposely  made 
of  thin  glass,  and  well  annealed,  in  order  to  withstand 


the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  to   which   they   are 
frequently  exposed. 

The  Test  Tube  is  simply  a  tube  Of  thin  glass,  closed  at 
one  end,  and  used  either  as  a  container  in  which  solu- 
tions are  mixed,  or  as  a  vessel  in  which  they  may  be 
heated.  The  most  convenient  size  for  all  purposes  is 
about  12  cM  long  by  2  cM  wide. 

When  the  liquids  are  being  heated  in  a  test  tube,  tlie 
latter  should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  two 
fingers  and  gently  rolled  back  and  forth  through  the 
flame,  so  as  to  avoid  its  becoming  overheated  above  the 
liquid,  which  event 
will  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  fracture 
of  the  tube  and  the 
loss  of  its  contents. 

To  begin  with  the 
student  should  have 
about  a  dozen  tubes 
of  the  size  mentioned 
above,  usually  listed 
by  the  dealers  as  5- 
inch    tubes.     (Fig.   1.) 

For  the  convenient 
sui>nort  of  the  tubes  a 
test  tube  rack,  shown 
in  the  figure  is  neces- 
sary. A  better  one, 
though  not  as  hand- 
some, can  be  made 
from  a  piece  of  "scant- 
ling," about  25  cM 
long  by  10  cM  in 
width.  Along  one  side  of  this  bore  a  row  of  holes,  2  cM 
in  diameter,  and  along  the  other  a  row  of  gimlet  holes. 
Into  the  latter  insert  a  row  of  pegs  upon  which  to  place 
the  tubes  while  draining.  The  larger  holes  are  used  to 
support  the  tubes  in  an  upright  position  when  they  con- 
tain a  liquid. 

Beakers  are  thin,  tumbler-shaped  vessels  of  glass,  usu- 
ally with  a  "pour-out"  at  one  edge.  (Fig.  2.)  They  are 
intended  to  contain  liquids  while  being  heated  or  evap- 
orated. The  most  useful  sizes  for  the  exercises  pre- 
scribed in  these  lectures  are  J50  to  100  Cr.    The  number 


-Beakers,  Fuunel  and  Ring 
Stand. 
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required  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  glass  and  the 
carefulness  of  the  student.  With  care  n  half-dozen  beak- 
TS  of  good  quality  should  last  throughout  the  entire 
course. 

Flasks  may  be  either  of  the  globe^haped  pattern,  or  of 
the  style  known  as  the  Erlenmeyer,  or  Assay  Flask. 
(Fig.  3.)    The  latter  is  probably  the  better  for  all  pur- 


Flg.3.— Chemical  and  Assay  Flask.s. 

poses.  They  are  used  as  gas  generators,  as  precipitating 
jars,  or  as  convenient  vessels  for  liqiiids  which  are  to 
be  boiled  for  some  time. 

Porcelain  Evaporating  Dishes  are  of  the  same  style  as 
those  employed  in  the  larger  operations  of  the  pharmacy, 
but  smaller.  Several  of  these  should  be  at  hand,  of  a 
capacity  of  50  to  100  Cc. 

Test  tubes  are  heated  by  holding  them  directly  in  the 
flame,  but  beakers,  flasks  and  dishes  should  always  be 
separated  from  the  flame  by  wire  gauze,  asbestos  paper, 
or  a   sand-  or   water-bath.     For   common   operations   a 

piece  of  the  common 
brass  gauze  from  the 
tinner,  about  10  cM 
square,  will  answer 
better  than  any  of 
the  others. 

The  Ring  Stand  con- 
sists of  an  iron  up- 
riglit  screwed  into 
an  iron  base,  and 
carrying  movable 
rings  of  several  sizes 
which  can  be  placed 
at  different  eleva- 
tions. (Fig.  2.)  The 
rings  are  used  as 
supports  for  the  wire 
gauze,  upon  which  is 
placed  the  beaker  or 
dish  which  is  to  be 
heated.  If  a  ring 
stand  is  not  at  hand, 
the  student  can  make 
a  very  serviceable 
article,  using  stout 
stick  fastened  into  a 


Fig 


-Bunseii  Burner. 


iron  wire  for  the  rings 
block   for  the  support. 


and  a  pine 


Bunsen  Burner  and 
Alcohol  Lamp. — As  a 
source  of  heat  for 
his  chemical  opera- 
tions the  student 
should  be  provided 
with  cither  a  Bun- 
sen  Burner  or  an  Al- 
cohol Lamp.  The 
first  is  the  more  eflB- 
cient  where  gas  is 
It  is  so  simple  in  structure  as  to  require  no 
comment,  except  to  remind  the  inexperienced  that  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  blue,  smokeless  flame,   the  brass  col- 


Fig, 
available. 


5.— Alcohol  Lamps. 


lar  at  the  bottom  must  be  turned  so  as  to  uncover  the 
hciU's  in  the  sides  of  the  burner.     (Fig.  4.) 

The  ordinary  alcohol  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  For 
want  of  a  better,  a  faiily  good  lamp  can  be  improvised 
from  a  morj'hine  vial,  by  closing  it  with  a  stout  cork, 
through  the  center  of  which  is  run  a  glass  tube  con- 
taining an  ordinary  round  wick. 

Instead  of  grain  alcohol  the  less  expensive  wood  alco- 
hol can  be  used,  and  is  equally  as  efficient. 

The      Platinum    Wire. — An  article  of  frequent  usefulness 


Fig.  ti— I'latlimni  Wire  and  Holder. 

in  qualitative  work  is  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  fixed  into 
a  handle  of  thin  glass  tubing.  (Fig.  6.)  The  principal 
applications  of  the  platinum  wire  are  in  the  making  of 
"Flame  Tests,"  and  "Borax  Beads."  For  a  flame  test  the 
wire,  perfectly  cleaned,  and  having  a  small  loop  made  on 
the  end,  is  dipped  into  the  liquid  to  be  tested  and  then 
held  in  a  non-luminous  flame.  When  treated  in  this 
manner  certain  metals  have  the  property  of  imparting 
characteristic  colors  to  the  flame. 

In  the  borax  bead  test,  the  loop  at  the  end  of  the  wire 
is  made  red  hot  and  dipped  into  powdered  borax,  which 
.adheres  in  a  lump.  This  is  then  heated  until  it  runs  into 
a  perfectly  clear  bead,  a  blowpipe  being  used  if  neces- 
sary. When  the  bead  has  become  clear  it  is  dipped  into 
the  solution  to  be  tested  and  again  heated,  with  the  aid 
of  the  blowpipe.  Several  metals  when  thus  treated  im- 
part brilliant  and  very  characteristic  colors  to  the  bead. 

Instead  of  platinum  wire,  aluminum  or  iron  may  be 
used,  but  are  usually  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  a  better 
substitute  is  a  thread  of  asbestos. 

Operations    with     the     Blowpipe. — The  Blowpipe  in  its  sim- 


Fig.  7.— Blow  Pipes. 

plest  form  is  a  tapering  brass  tube,  curved  toward  the 
taper  end  until  the  tip  of  the  latter  points  at  right  angles 
to  the  stem.     (Fig.  7.) 

An  ordinary  lamp  or  candle  flame,  or  the  flame  of  a 
bunsen  burner,  when  the  holes  are  partly  closed,  on  ex- 
amination will  be  seen  to  consist  of  essentially  three 
parts  or  "zones."  1.  A  central  dark  zone  of  unburned 
gas.  2.  A  middle  luminous  zone  of  incandescent  carbon 
particles.  3.  An  outer  non-luminous  or  nearly  invisible 
envelope.    (Fig.  8.) 

The  luminous  zone  being  poor  in  oxygen  tends  to  take 
up  that  element  from  substances  containing  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  called  the  reducing  or  deoxidizing  flame.  The 
outer  envelope  being  rich  in  oxygen,  tends  to  give  up  that 
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fU'inent  to  other  substances  held  within  it,  and  is  known 
;is  the  oxidizing  flame.  The  tips  of  the  respective  zones 
piis-isess  the  greatest  activity. 

Hy  means  of  the  blowpipe  we  may  either  change  the 
direction  of  alter  the  character  and  inten- 
sity of  the  tlanie.  To  produce  a  good  re- 
ducing flame,  place  the  end  of  the  blow- 
pipe just  outside  the  flame,  using  a  blast 
f  jr*  only  strong  enough  to  bring  the  tip  of  the 

I  I  J  luminous  cone  on  the  substance  to  be  re- 

'  '  ■  duced.     For   oxidizing   operations    bring 

the  blowpipe  within  the  flame  and  use  a 
fitronger  blast.  The  substance  to  be  oxi- 
ilized  should  be  just  within  the  tip  of  the 
non-luminous  cone. 

As  a  support  for  the  substance  there 
may  be  used  a  piece  of  charcoal,  challj, 
platinum  foil,  a  fragment  of  broken 
evaporating  dish,  a  flat  slab  of  gypsum, 
ftc.  For  the  purpose  of  the  beginner  the 
c-harcoal  will  be  most  useful. 

Having  selected  a  piece  of  convenient 
size,  a  slight  hollow  is  scraped  in  one  end 
by  pressing  the  edge  of  a  coin  against  the 
coal  and  rotating.  This  concavity  is  used 
to  contain  the  substance  to  be  heated, 
which  is  technically  known  as  the 
"Assay." 

Among    the    more    common    reactions 
gained  by  heating  on  charcoal  are  reduc- 
tions   to    the    metallic    state,    the    pro- 
duction of  colored  flames,  vapors  of  different  colors  and 
odors,  incrustations,  etc. 

Cutting  and  Bending  ol  Glass  Tubes. — Several  feet  of 
glass  tubing  of  small  caliber  will  be  required  for  this 
work.  To  cut  glass  tubes,  make  a  scratch  with  a  file  at 
the  point  where  the  cut  is  to  be  made,  then  taking  it  in 
both  hands,  place  the  thumbs  together  over  the  place  to 
be  broken,  and  pull  outward  and   downward. 

The  end  of  a  tube  may  be  rounded  by  holding  in  a 
flame  until  the  sharp  edges  are  fused.  By  keeping  in 
the  flame  long  enough  the  end  may  be  entirely  closed. 

To  bend  a  tube,  close  one  end  with  a  cork,  or  putty, 
and  heat  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  place 
where  the  bend  is  to  be  made,  turning  it  in  the  flame  so 
that  it  may  be  heated  evenly.  When  the  tube  is  soft 
enough,  hold  it  by  one  end  and  allow  the  other  to  sink 
with  its  own  weight,  or 
bend  very  carefully 
with  the  hands.  (Fig. 
9.)  If  bent  too  rapidly 
the  tubs  will  be  flat- 
tened at  the  curve. 
(Fig.  10.)  In  that  case, 
heat  the  flattened  por- 
tion and  blow  into  the 
open  end  of  the  tube. 
For  tube  bending  it  is 
best  to  use  a  luminous 
flame.  The  soot  de- 
posited aids  in  the  an- 
nealing by  preventing 
a  too  rapid  cooling.  An- 
other method  of  annealing  is  to  wrap  the  heated  por- 
tion in  raw  cotton  and  let  it  cool  thus. 

Taking  the  Reaction. — It  is  often  important  to  know 
whether  a  substance  which  is  being  worked  upon  is  acid 
or  alkaline  in  character.  This  is  determined  by  "t.aking 
the  reaction,"  as  it  is  called,  by  means  of  an  Indicator 
By  an  indicator  is  understood  a  reagent  which  undergoes 
some  marked  change  in  appearance,  usually  a  color 
change,  when  a  particular  stage  of  chemical  equilibrium 
has  been  reached. 

The  indicator  most  commonly  used  in  qualitative  work 


Fig.  9.— Bending  Glass  Tubing. 


Fig.  10.— Properly  and  Improperly  Bent  Tubes. 

is  Litmus  Paper,  a  bibulous  paper  colored  with  vegetable 
coloring  matter  known  as  Litmus. 

To  take  the  reaction  of  a  liquid,  a  small  portion  is 
poured  into  a  watch  crystal  and  two  small  pieces  of  lit- 
mus paper,  one  blue  and  one  red,  are  dropped  into  it.  If 
the  blue  piece  turns  red,  the  liquid  is  acid;  if  the  red 
piece  turns  blue,  it  is  alkaline.  If  neither  changes  color, 
the  reaction  is  neutral. 

Another  valuable  indicator  is  a  solution  of  Pheuol- 
phthalein  in  alcohol.  A  few  drops  of  this  turns  an  alka- 
line solution  to  purplish  red.  With  acids  the  solution  is 
colorless.  Like  litmus,  it  is  also  to  be  had  in  the  form 
of  paper. 

Collecting  and  Washing  Precipitates.  — One  of  the  most 
frequent  reactions  which  will  occur  during  the  subse- 
quent studies  will  be  the  appearance  of  a  solid  precipi- 
tate following  upon  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  solutions. 
Very  frequently  it  will  be  necessary  fo  obtain  this  pre- 
cipitate free  from  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  formed. 

When  the  precipitate  settles  readily  the  supernatant  li- 
quid can  be  decanted  and  the  precipitate  washed  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  water,  which  is  again  poured  off  after 
the  subsidence.  If  the  precipitate  does  not  subside  read- 
ily it  must  be  separated  by  filtration,  or  passing  through 
filter  paper. 

Filter  paper  is  usually  found  in  the  laboratory  in  cir- 
cular sheets  of  various  sizes.  To  prepare  a  plain  filter 
the  paper  is  first  folded  across  one  diameter,  so  as  to 
make  a  half  circular  double  sheet,  which  is  next  folded 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  fold,  thus  forming  a  triangle 
consisting  of  four  thicknesses  of  paper.  If  the  triangle 
is  now  opened,  so  as  to  leave  three  layers  of  paper  on  one 
side,  and  one  on  the  other,  it  will  have  the  shape  of  a 
luillow   cone,    permitting   it    to   fit  easily   into   a   funnel. 


Fig.  11.— Plain  Filter. 

(Fig.  11.)  It  is  generally  advisable  to  wet  the  paper  be- 
fore pouring  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  upon  it. 

After  the  liquid  has  run  through  the  filter,  the  precipi- 
tate may  be  washed  by  gently  spraying  water  over  it 
from  a  wash  bottle.  The  neck  of  the  funnel  should  rest 
in  a  flask  to  catch  the  filtrate,  and  wash  water. 

The  most  convenient  size  of  filters  for  students'  use 
are  about  10  cM  in  diameter,  with  funnels  of  a  size  to 
match. 

To  transfer  tlie  precipitate  to  another  vessel,  puncture 
the  point  of  the  filter  and  wash  it  through  with  a  stream 
of  water  from  the  wash  bottle.     Or  the  filter  may  be 
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«l>rcad  out  aud  tbi>  precipitate  removed  with  a  spatula  or 
kuifp  blade. 

Wash  Bottle.— The  most  conTenient  wash  bottle  is  made 
from  a  thiu  tlnsk  of  about  500  Co.  capacity  and  having 
a  flat  bottom.    Through  a  tightly  fitted  cork  there  passes 

two  tubes,  one  to  the  bul- 
lom  of  the  tlask,  the  up- 
per end  pointing  down- 
ward outside.  The  other 
tube  merely  passes 
through  the  cork  with  its 
upper  portion  inclined  to 
one  side.  (Fig.  12.)  By 
blowing  into  the  latter 
the  liquid  in  the  flask  will 
beforced  upward  and  out 
through  the  longer  tube 
in  a  fine  stream  that  can 
be  directed  upon  a  funnel 
or  into  a  test  tube. 

Collecting  Gases. —When  a 
gas  is  required  to  be  free 
from  air,  it  is  collected  by 
displacement.  The  vessel 
in  which  the  gas  is  to  be 
collected  is  filled  with 
water,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  glass  or  card- 
board, inverted,  its  mouth 
immersed  in  water  and  the  card  or  glass  withdrawn. 
The  gas  is  then  led  from  the  generator  through  a  tube 
under  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and  rising  into  the  latter 
displaces  the  water.  When  the  liquid  has  all  been  dis- 
placed, the  mouth  of  the  vessel  is  again  covered  under 
water,  and  returned  to  an  upright  position  with  the 
cover  still  in  place.  (Pig.  13.)  If  the  gas  is  soluble  in 
water,  mercury  may  be  used  instead.  When  freedom 
from  air  is  not  essential  the  delivery  tube  from  the  gen- 
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12.— Wasli   Boitk'. 


Fig.   13.— Collecting  Ga.ses. 

erator  may  simply  be  introduced  into  the  vessel  in  which 
the  gas  is  to  be  collected. 

The  Use  of  Reagents.— The  tendency  among  inexperienced 
students  is  to  use  reagents  in  excess,  and  thus  not  only 
add  unnecessarily  to  the  expense  of  the  work,  but  in 
many  instances  to  interfere  with  the  sharpness  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  reaction. 

In  the  use  of  the  common  liquid  reagents  from  3  to 
5.  or  at  most  10  Cc,  will  be  suflicient  in  the  majority 
of  cases.     Frequently  only  a  few  drops  will  be  required. 

When  two  liquids  are  to  be  mixed,  the  first  may  be 
placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  the  secomd  added,  dnip  by  ihr^p 
until  the  desired  change  is  effected.  Strong  solutions  of 
the  acids  and  of  the  alkalies  should  be  very  cautiously 
added,  lest  an  excessive  quantity  be  introduced  and  the 
desired  reaction  prevented. 

While  many  other  manipulations  will  be  employed  be- 
sides those  described  here,  the  directions  for  their  per- 
formance can  best  be  given  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular experiments  in  which  they  occur. 


LECTURE     14. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

Sound, 


While  the  subject  of  sound  may  not  be  very  closely 
connected  with  pharmaceutical  operations,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  matter  of  so  much  general  importance  that  the 
student  can  well  afford  the  brief  study  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
science. 

Sound  and  Sound  Sensation.— Commonly  the  term  sound  is 
used  to  designate  both  a  peculiar  sensation  and  the  phy- 
sical cause  of  that  sensation.  However  these  two  mean- 
ings may  be  confused  in  conversation,  they  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished   in  scientific  discussion. 

The  sensation  of  sound  is  purely  subjective  and  has  no 
existence  outside  of  the  brain  of  the  sensitive  subject; 
the  cause  of  that  sensation  is  external  and  objective,  and 
exists  independent  of  ear  or  brain. 

In  the  brief  discussion  which  follows  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  mainly  to  a  consideration  of  sound  in  its  ob- 
jective sense,  or  to  the  physical  agency  which  gives  rise 
to  the  sensation. 

Definition  of  Sound. — A  sound  traced  to  its  source  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  originate  in  a  vibrating  body,  or  a  body 
which  in  whole  or  in  part  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion 
to  and  fro.  When  the  vibration  ceases  the  sensation  of 
sound  also  ceases. 

Investigation  also  shows  that  there  is  always  a  medi- 
um between  the  vibrating  body  and  the  ear  of  the  sensi- 
tive subject,  and  that  this  intervening  medium  is  set  in 
vibration  by  the  sound  producing  object  and  reproduces 
these  vibrations  upon  the  ear.     A  sound  therefore  con- 


sists of  mass  vibration,  capable  of  transmission  t«  the 
ear  and  of  producing  a  sound  sensation. 

Nature  of  a  Sound  Wave. — It  is  ascertained  by  experiment 
that  when  a  medium  is  in  the  act  of  transmitting  sound 
vibration  its  parts  are  alternately  in  a  state  of  condensa- 
tion and  rarefaction.  Conceiving  the  vibration  to  origi- 
nate at  any  particular  point,  it  advances  outward  in  all 
directions  in  a  sphere,  or  series  of  spheres,  a  zone  of  rare- 
faction succeeding  one  of  condensation,  and  growing 
larger  as  they  recede  from  the  point  of  origin.  A  con- 
densation and  rarefaction  taken  together  constitute  a 
sound  wave,     (Fig.  41.) 


Fig.  41.— Sound  Waves. 
Propagation  of  Sound. ^ — That  sound  requires  an  apprecia- 
ble time  to  travel  through  space  is  evident  from  obserT- 
ing  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  escape  of  steam 
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from  ;i  distant  locomotive  and  tlie  arrival  of  the  sonnd 
•f  the  whistle. 

The  velocity  of  sound  propagation  varies  with  the  na- 
tnre  of  the  medium  through  which  it  travels,  increasing 
with  the  elasticity  and  decreasing  with  the  density,  or. 
as  expressed  in  the  law,  f/ie  velocity  of  sound  varies  di- 
rectly as  the  s(iuarc  root  of  elasticity  and  inversely  as 
the  siiwire  root  of  the  density. 

In  free  nir  at  0°  C.  the  velocity  of  sound  is  332.4  M. 
per  second.  Rise  of  temperature  increases  elasticity  and 
decreases  density,  and  consequently  increases  the  velocity 
of  sound  propagation  at  a  rate  amounting  to  0.C08  M.  for 
each  rise  of  1°  C.  in  temperature. 

When  both  the  elasticity  and  density  of  a  medium  vary 
together  and  in  the  same  ratio,  the  velocity  of  sound 
waves  is  not  affected  by  the  change. 

On  account  of  their  greater  incompressibility  and  con- 
sequent greater  elasticity,  sound  waves  travel  faster  in 
liquids  and  solids  than  in  gases,  notwithstanding  their 
greater  densities.  Thus,  in  water  the  velocity  of  sound 
is  about  four  times,  and  in  glass  and  iron  about  sis- 
teen  times,  as  great  as  in  air. 

Reflection  of  Sound  Waves. — ThaJ  sound  waves  may  be 
reflected  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  listened  to  an 
echo.  Not  only  may  walls  and  hills  reflect  sound,  but 
bodies  of  timber,  clouds,  fogs,  etc. 

By  means  of  the  echo  we  may  determine  the  approxi- 
mate distance  of  objects  by  noting  the  time  between 
the  shout  and  the  return.  For  example,  if  in  zero  weath- 
er the  echo  should  return  in  one  second  after  the  sound, 
then  the  wall  or  object  is  166.2  M.  distant,  since  in  pass- 
ing to  the  wall  and  back  again  the  sound  waves  would 
have  traveled  332.4  M.,  the  velocity  of  sound  at  0°  C. 

In  order  that  the  echo  shall  be  distinct  the  reflecting 
surface  should  be  so  distant  that  the  return  sound  should 
not  follow  closer  than  within  about  one-fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond after  the  original  sound,  otherwise  the  sound  will 
be  indistinct  or  blurred,  an  effect  sometimes  noticed  in 
speaking  in  a  vacant  audience  room. 

The  reflection  of  sound  may  be  shown  by  placing  two 
concave  mirrors  facing  each  other,  and  some  distance 
apart,  and  suspending  a  watch  in  the  focus  of  one  when 
by  means  of  a  funnel  or  curved  tube  the  sound  of  the 
ticking  may  be  heard  at  the  focus  of  the  other  mirror, 
though  inaudible  at  intermediate  points.     (Fig.  42.) 

The   so-called    whispering   galleries   are   rooms    whose 
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Loudness,  or  intensity,  depends  upon  amplitude  of  vi- 
bration, or  the  distance  the  air  particles  in  a  sound  wave 


Fig.  42.— Reflection  of  Sound  Waves, 
curved  walls  act  like  the  concave  mirrors,  so  that  per- 
sons at  opposite  sides  may  hold  conversation  without  be- 
ing heard  by  those  who  are  stationed  between. 

Refraction  and  Diffraction  of  Sound. — By  the  refraction  of 
sound  is  meant  the  change  in  direction  caused  by  the  en- 
trance into  or  passing  through  a  medium  of  different 
density.  If  between  a  source  of  sound,  as  a  watch,  and 
the  ear  there  may  be  interposed  a  thin  balloon  filled  with 
some  dense  gas,  as  carbon  dioxid,  the  sphere  of  gas  will 
operate  as  a  double-convex  lens  and  cause  the  sound 
waves  to  converge  to  a  focus  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
they  will  be  heard  more  distinctly  than  at  intervening 
points,  the  curvature  of  the  waves  being  reversed  in 
their  passage  through  the  denser  gas.     (Fig.  43.) 

When  sound  waves  strike  the  edge  of  an  obstacle,  sec- 
ondary waves  are  set  up  which  pass  behind  the  object, 
so  that  the  latter  only  partially  forms  a  "sound  shadow." 
This  bending  of  the  waves  around  a  corner  is  called  Dif- 
fraction. 

Difference  in  Sound  Sensations. — Sound  sensations  differ  in 
Loudness,   Pitch   and   Quality. 


Fig.  43.— Refraction  of  Sound  Waves. 

swing  on  each  side  of  a  middle  line.  Since  amplitude  or 
length  of  swing  depends  upon  the  energy  of  the  sound 
vibration,  loudness  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  en- 
ergy of  the  sound  vibration.  The  more  energy  the  lattrr 
possesses,  the  harder  the  impact  it  makes  upon  the  or- 
l.;an  of  hearing,  and  hence  the  stronger  the  sensation. 

Effect  of  Distance  on  Loudness. — As  previously  stated,  sound 
waves  advance  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  which  continual- 
ly grows  larger  as  the  point  of  origin  is  receded  from, 
consequently  the  intensity  of  the  sound  must  continually 
diminish.  Since  the  surface  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the 
square  of  its  radius,  i.  e.,  that  doubling  the  radius  in- 
creases the  surface  of  the  sphere  four  times,  it  follow.'^ 
that  doubling  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  a  sound 
must  diminish  its  loudness  to  one-fourth,  because  the 
same  volume  of  sound  is  now  spread  over  four  times 
the  area,  or,  as  the  law  is  commonly  expressed.  Loud- 
ness, or  intensity,  varies  Inversely  as  tlic  sqn<ire  of  the 
dlstanve.  Increasing  the  distance  three  times  would  di- 
minish the  loudness  to  one-ninth,  since  the  sound  would 
now  be  distributetl  over  nine  times  the  surface,  etc. 

This  is  known  as  the  law  of  Inverse  Squares,  and  ap- 
plies in  all  cases  where  either  matter  or  energy  is  dis- 
tributed from  a  center  in  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

Rcenforccment,Consonanri:and  i?e807iojicc.— Loudness 
also  depends  upon  the  mass  of  air  which  is  thrown  into  vi- 
bration. If  a  tuning  fork  held  in  the  hand,  or  a  string 
tightly  stretched  from  the  ceiling,  be  set  in  vibration, 
the  resulting  sound  is  audible  only  when  the  ear  is  close 
by  the  vibrating  body.  If  the  stem  of  the  fork  be 
touched  to  a  table  or  held  against  an  empty  box,  the 
object  touched  will  give  out  a  loud  sound  corresponding 
to  the  note  of  the  fork,  or  if  the  string  be  fastened  to 
a  board  or  across  a  box,  a  loud  sound  will  also  be  heard. 
The  fork  or  string  is  itself  unable  to  set  sufficient  air  in 
vibration  to  strongly  affect  the  ear,  but  is  capable  of 
communicating  its  vibrations  to  the  table  or  box  which 
in  turn  sets  a  larger  mass  of  air  in  vibration.  This  re- 
enforcement  of  the  sound  is  known  as  consovancc,  or 
when  the  re-enforcing  body  is  tuned  in  unison  with  the 
sounding  body,  as  resonanc(. 

The  hollow  bodies  of  guitars  and  violins  and  the  frame 
upon  which  piano  wires  are  strung  are  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  "sounding-boards"  or  resonators. 

Interference. — We  know  from  experience  that  if  two  wa- 
ter waves  equal  in  height  and  intensity  collide  while  go- 
ing in  opposite  directions  they  will  mutually  destroy 
each  other.  If  they  are  unequal,  the  smaller  wave  will 
be  obliterated,  and  what  is  left  of  the  greater  wave  will 
continue  on  in  its  own  direction.  If  .the  two  waves  are 
moving  in  the  same  direction  they  will  be  added  together 
and  form  a  new  wave  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  same  is  true 
of  sound  waves.  If  they  meet  in  opposite  phases  one 
is  neutralized  by  the  other,  and  if  they  are  equal  in  in- 
tensity they  may  produce  silence.  If  they  meet  in  simi- 
lar phases  the  effect  of  the  one  is  added  to  the  effect  of 
the  other  and  a  louder  sound  is  produced.  Such  effect.* 
are  known  as  Interference  effects,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which  is  the  production  of  beats  in  music,  a  pe- 
culiar throbbing  effect  due  to  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
waves  interfere  to  produce  silence,  while  others  coincide 
to  increase  the  loudness. 
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Sympathetic  Vibrations. — If  a  tiiiiiiic  fork  iu  vjbnition  be 
broiittlit  near  to  another  tuucd  to  the  same  pitch,  the 
seioiid  fork  will  in  a  few  moments  be  found  also  in  vi- 
bration. In  like  manner,  if  a  note  be  sung  into  an  open 
piano,  the  same  note  will  be  reproduced  in  the  body  of 
that  instrument,  and  if  the  strings  which  produce  that 
note  are  touclu-d  they  will  be  found  to  be  also  in  vibra- 
tion. Such  effects  are  known  as  sympathetic  vibrations, 
and  are  caused  by  the  beating  of  the  sound  waves  upon 
the  fork  or  wires  which  vibrate  iu  the  same  period,  while 
forks  or  strings  of  different  periods  remain  unaffected. 

Pitch.— The  character  of  a  sound  as  to  its  being  high  or 
low,  acute  or  grave,  is  known  as  I'itcli,  and  depends 
upon  the  number  of  sound  waves  which  reach  the  ear  in 
a  second.  The  greater  the  number  of  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond, the  higher  or  more  acute  the  pitch,  and  vice  versa. 
This  can  be  shown  experimentally  by  an  instrument 
known  as  Savart's  Wheel,  a  circular  disk  with  a  toothed 
edge  which  can  be  made  to  turn  against  a  piece  of  card- 
board. As  the  wheel  turns  slowly  a  series  of  distinct 
taps  is  heard,  which  as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  in- 
creased gradually  blends  into  a  continuous  sound  of  in- 
creasing shrillness,  the  sound  again  becoming  grave  or 
low  when  the  rate  of  rotation  is  lessened. 

Quality.— Quality  is  that  character  of  a  sound  which  en- 
ables one  to  distinguish  the  source  from  which  it  comes, 
and  depends  upon  the  forms  of  the  sound  waves.  Just 
as  a  large  water  wave  may  have  smaller  waves  over  its 
surface,  so  a  long  sound  wave  may  also  be  the  subject 
of  smaller  vibration  of  its  parts.  In  fact  all  ordinary 
sound  waves  are  compound  vibrations,  or  long  sound 
waves  which  are  also  vibrating  in  parts,  hence  all  ordi- 
nary sound  sensations  are  complex  instead  of  simple 
sensations.  The  principal  note  produced  by  a  string, 
tuning  fork,  or  other  vibrating  body  is  known  as  the 
Fundamental,  and  would  have  the  same  character  when 
produced  by  any  instrument.  The  smaller  vibrations  just 
spoken  of,  however,  also  impart  their  own  notes  to  thai 
of  the  fundamental.  As  the  character  of  these  seconu- 
ary  vibrations  varies  with  each  kind  of  instrument  any 
given  note,  as  C,  for  example,  will  have  a  different  char- 
acter when  produced  by  a  piano  from  what  it  would 
have  when  produced  by  an  organ  or  violin.  This  differ- 
ence iu  sound  sensations  due  to  variation  in  the  sound 
wave  is  known  as  quality. 

Difference  Between  Musical  [Sounds  and  Noise. — If  the  air  be 
dealt  a  single  impulse,  as  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on 
a  board,  the  ear  likewise  receives  a  single  unmusical 
impulse  which  we  call  a  noise.  If  the  impulses  are  re- 
peated with  equal  intensity  so  that  the  ear  is  unable  to 
distinguish  between  them  the  resulting  sensation  is  spok- 
en of  as  a  musical  sound.  This  may  be  shown  by  hold- 
ing the  edge  of  a  card  against  the  teeth  of  a  revolving 
wheel.  When  the  wheel  turns  slowly  the  separate 
strokes  of  the  teeth  on  the  card  are  heard  as  distinct 
taps,  but  blend  into  a  continuous  musical  sound  as  the 
speed  of  the  wheel  is  increased. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  noise 
and  musical  sound.  When  the  vibrations  are  regular 
and  sufficiently  rapid  the  resulting  sensation  is  agree- 
able and  is  called  musical.  When  they  lack  these  char- 
acters the  result  is, called  noise. 

The  musical  scale  consists  of  eight  notes,  the  first  of 
which,  middle  C,  is  caused  by  261  vibrations  per  second, 
and  the  eighth  note  above,  or  the  ix-tavc.  by  twice  as 
many,  or  522.  The  vibration  numbers  of  the  intervening 
notes  bear  definite  ratios  to  each  other,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  following  numbers:  1  :  Vs  :  "A  :  Vs  :  Vu  :  Va 
'Vs  :  2.  This  means  that  if  the  first  note  has  261  vibra- 
tions persecond,  the  next  will  have  261  x  '/g.  the  third 
261  X  Vj,  and  so  on  to  the  eighth  which  would  be  261  x  2. 

Musical  Instruments. — Musical  instruments  may  be  ranged 
in  three  classes  according  to  the  method  in  which  the 
sounds  are  produced.  1.  Wind  instruments,  in  which 
the  sound   is  produced  by  a   vibrating  column  of  air.   as 


the  pi[)e  organ,  cornet,  flute,  etc.  2.  Stringed  Instru- 
ments, in  which  the  sound  is  due  to  vibrating  strings 
re-enforced  by  a  sounding-board,  or  air  cavity,  as  the 
harp,  piano  and  violin.  3.  Instruments  in  which  the  vi- 
brating part  is  a  membrane  or  plate,  as  the  drum,  etc. 
Ranges  o(  the  Voice  and  Ear. — Round  waves  may  be  of  any 
Ii'iigtb,  and  of  any  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  but 
the  human  larynx  is  restricted  to  the  creation  of  only 
a  limited  number  of  notes,  and  the  human  ear  is  likewise 
capable  of  hearing  or  responding  to  sound  vibrations  only 
within  certain  limits. 

The  voice  is  usually  confined  to  the  production  of  notes 
lying  between  61  and  1,305  vibrations  per  second,  or  a 
range  of  three  octaves.  Exceptional  voices  may  exceed 
those  limits. 

The  ear  is  capable  of  perceiving  sound  vibrations  be- 
tween 32  and  38,000  vibrations  per  second,  or  about  11 
octaves.  For  ears  having  these  limits,  notes  produced 
by  fewer  than  32  or  by  more  than  38,000  vibrations  per 
second  would  be  inaudible.  Occasionally  persons  are 
found  who  can  perceive  notes  produced  by  as  few  as  16 
or  as  many  as  50,000  vibrations  per  second.  Such  per- 
sons are  able  to  recognize  sound  where  to  others  there 
is  only  silence. 

The  Vocal  Organ. — The  vocal  or- 
gan consists  of  a  cartilaginous 
box,  the  larynx,  situated  at  the 
top  of  the  trachea,  and  having 
stretched  across  its  cavity  two 
folds  of  elastic  tissue  known  as 
the  vocal  cords.   {Fig.  44.) 

When  not  in  action  the  vocal 
cords  are  relaxed  so  as  to  per- 
mit freedom  in  respiration. 

When  sound  is  to  be  pro- 
duced the  cords  are  stretched 
by  the  motion  of  the  movable 
cartilages  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  a  blast  of  air  sent 
between  from  the  lungs,  sets 
them  in  vibration.  The  more  tightly  the  cords  are  drawn 
the  higher  the  pitch  of  the  sound  produced. 

When  sound  is  to  be  produced  the  cords  are  stretched 
by  the  motion  of  the  movable  cartilages  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  a  blast  of  air  sent  between  from  the 
lungs,  sets  them  in  vibration.  The  more  tightly  the 
cords  are  drawn  the  higher  the  pitch  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced. 

The  mouth  and  nasal  cavities  act  as  resonators  to  re- 
enforce  the  sounds  produced  by  the  vocal  cords.  Articu- 
lation consists  in  the  modification  of  the  size  and  form 
lit  the  resonant  cavity  so  as  to  produce  modification  in 
I  he  sounds  produced. 

The  Auditory  Organ. — The  auditory  organ  consists  of  an 
external  ear,  or  auricle,  conducting  by  means  of  the  au- 
ditory canal  to  the  middle  ear  or  drum.  The  latter  is 
an  air  cavity,  and  contains  a  chain  of  three  small  bones 
which  connects  it  with  the  inner  ear  located  entirely 
within  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  air  in- 
side the  drum  is  kept  at  the  same  pressure  as  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere  by  means  of  the  eustachian  tube,  a 
narrow  canal  connecting  the  ear  drum  with  the  throat 
cavity. 

The  inner  ear  consists  of  three  connected  cavities,  the 
vestibule,  the  three  semi-circular  canals,  and  the  cochlea, 
a  tube  coiled  on  itself  like  a  snail  shell.  These  three 
cavities  are  filled  with  a  limpid  liquid  known  as  lymph, 
and  the  interior  of  the  cochlea  contains  several  thousand 
hair-like  projections,  the  rods  of  Corti,  each  of  which 
is  connected  at  its  base  with  a  filament  from  the  auditory 
nerve.     (Fig.  45.) 

When  a  sound  wave  enters  the  auditory  canal  it  sets 
the  outer  wall  of  the  ear  drum  in  vibration,  and  this  by 
means  of  the  chain  of  small  bones  is  conducted  to  the 
middle  ear  and  .^ets  up  a  corresponding  disturbance  in 


Fig.    44.— The   Larynx, 
Showing  Vocal  Cords. 
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Fig.  45.— The  Ear. 


the  lymph  therein  contained.  The  rods  of  Corti,  it  is  pre- 
siime<l,  are  set  in  sympathetic  vibration  by  the  lymph 
waves,  and  the  nervous  impulses  thus  created  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  center  of  hear- 
ing in  the  brain,  where  they  give  rise  to  the  sensation 
which  we  term  sound. 

PRACTICAL  STUDIES. 

Prove  that  sounding  ol>jccts  are  in  vibration  by  touch- 
ing with  the  finger  the  side  of  a  bell,  tumbler,  mortar  or 
other  object  which  has  been  struck  with  a  hard  object. 
What   is  the  effect  of  stopping  the   vibration? 

Suspend  a  watch  by  a  string  and  note  how  far  it  can 
be  heard  through  air.  Next  lay  the  watch  on  a  counter 
and  note  how  far  it  can  be  heard  by  placing  the  ear  close 
to  the  surface  upon  which  it  lies.  Try  other  surfaces,  as 
a  glass  showcase,  etc.     Which  is  the  best  conductor? 

Fasten  one  end  of  a  smooth,  stout  string  about  1  M. 
long  to  a  nail  or  hook  in  a  wall,  stretch  it  tightly  with 
one  hand,  and  set  the  string  in  vibration  by  plucking  it 
with  the  other  hand.  Note  the  loudness  of  the  sound. 
Next  fasten  the  string  across  the  open  side  of  a  large 
box,  and  again  set  it  in  vibration.  How  is  the  loudness 
affected? 

How  is  the  "pitch"  of  the  sound  affected  by  decreasing 
the  length  of  the  string,  or  by  stretching  it  tighter? 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA. 
By  GONZALO  O'XEILL. 

Shrewd  statesmen  of  well  established  national  reputa- 
tion, such  as  James  G.  Blaine,  whose  death  a  few  years 
jigo  closed  the  most  brilliant  career  of  any  public  man  of 
modern  times,  have  never  overlooked  the  importance 
and  almost  the  necessit.v  of  giving  imijctus  to  our  com- 
mercial life  with  those  vast  and  rich  regions  which  are 
closely  bound  to  us  by  historical  events,  and  still  more 
liy  the  similarity  in  the  forms  of  government,  since  the 
honest  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  was  forced  from  the  Bra- 
zilian throne. 

Not  long  ago,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  an  in- 
fluential element  composed  of  true  and  patriotic  Amer- 
icans, delegates  from  the  different  Latin  Republics  were 
cordially  invited  to  take  part  in  the  first  American  in- 
ternational conference  which,  though  costly  to  the  na- 
tion, was,  and  is  painfully  acknowledged  to  have  been 
hardly  a  success.  Such  discouraging  results  have  been 
attributed  to  different  reasons.  Some  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  original  plan  was  not  carried  out,  while 
others  firmly  believe  that  the  wound  yet  fresh  and  pain- 
ful in  the  hearts  of  the  Latin  Americans,  inflicted  in 
that  shameful  struggle  in  which  the  eagle  of  Hidalgo 
was  left  almost  featherless,  serves  as  a  barrier  to  the 
future  foment  of  our  relationship  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people. 

But  no;  that  feeling  of  hatred  and  deep  love  tor  ven- 
geance has  entirely  died  away,  and  the  Latin  Americans 
of  to-day  are  not  the  people  of  thirty  years  ago.  They 
have  progressively  advanced  to  a  wonderful  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  the  different  branches  of  science  and  of  in- 
dustry, and  when  the  human  mind  is  purified  by  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advancements,  vengeance  and  hatred 
no  longer  influence  our  acts. 

If.  in  search  of  a  more  practical  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, we  make  a  careful  study,  it  will  be  promptly 
discovered  that  the  real  fault  lies  at  our  own  doors. 

Let  us  restrict  ourselves  to  those  trades  most  inter- 
esting to  the  reader,  for  instance,  drugs,  pharmaceutical 
products,  surgical  instruments,  etc.,  and  we  easily  find 
that  they  have  been  grossly  neglected  by  our  manufac- 
turers, while  in  England,  Germany  and  France  are  to- 
day owners  of  the  most  extensive  part  of  them  as  the 
natural  and  profitable  remuneration  of  the  incessant 
battle  for  propaganda  carried  on  at  all  times  on  the  field 
to  create  the  proper  demand.  The  American  drug  trav- 
eler who  visits  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  .\merica 


cannot  help  experiencing  a  feeling  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment when  he  observes  that  the  shelves  of  every  drug 
store  are  packed  with  European  goods,  while  the  United 
States  is  represented  on  a  very  small  scale.  That  a  good 
many  of  our  articles  are  far  superior  to  those  of  Euro- 
pean make  is  extensively  acknowledged  by  competent  au- 
thorities and  by  the  world  at  large,  but  if  the  American 
manufacturer  does  not  show  the  merit  of  what  he  makes 
to  the  consumers  of  Latin  America  and  interest  himself 
in  creating  the  proper  demand  for  his  products,  he  can- 
not justly  expect  results,  especially  when  the  efforts  of 
others  are  not  even  seconded  by  his  own  efforts  or  fa- 
vored by  his  co-operation. 

The  terms  of  harmony  which  reign  between  those 
countries  and  the  United  States  to  whom  they  look  as 
their  protector  in  all  international  controversies  with 
Europe,  the  navigation  facilities  and  other  means  which 
we  have  to  easily  reach  them;  our  almost  analogous  gub- 
ernative  constitution,  and  other  important  and  favorable 
circumstances,  offer  to  the  American  manufacturer  un- 
usual advantages  to  give  great  increment  to  business  and 
gradually  divert  from  Europe  a  large  fraction  of  the 
enormous  business  done  with  Latin  America,  and  which 
amounts  to  nearly  $150,000,000  annually. 


USE  OF  ACETYLENE.— Additional  information  is 
furnished  in  the  simple  method  devised  by  A.  E.  Mur- 
phy, of  Essex,  England,  for  blowpipe  work  and  in  at- 
mospheric burners,  and  communicated  by  him  to  Na- 
ture (Sci  Am.1.  An  ordinary  Bunsen  burner  of  special 
dimensions  is  employed,  with  a  very  small  jet  for  the 
"as— this  for  the  laboratory- and  the  burner  tulje  is  cov- 
ered with  a  cap  to  exclude  dust  when  the  burner  is  not 
in  u.se  The  acetylene  is  generated  under  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  water  pressure;  with  six  inches  pressure  a 
perfectlv  clean  flame  of  good  size  can  lie  obtained,  the 
flame  burning  steadily  and  noiselessly,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  about  one  cubic  toot  of  the  gas  per  hnur.  the 
flames  are  found  to  be  possessed  of  great  heating  power. 
one  volume  of  acetylene  being  for  practical  purposes 
nearly  twice  as  effective  as  one  volume  or  ordinary  gas. 
This 'it  is  declared,  means  an  immense  saving  of  time  in 
all  heating  operations,  and  in  many  cases  the  use  of  a 
blowpipe  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  burner  alone  beiug 
quite  hot  enough  for  small  fusions  and  simple  glass 
making  operations. 

YOUR  OWN   PREPARATIONS 

are  profitable  ones  to  push.  There  are  5,000  formulas  in 
the  Era  Formulary  to  choose  from  in  making  them,  .and 
the  collection  includes  formulas  for  ncarl.v  everything 
that  people  expect  a  druggist  to  sell.  Price  .?5  per  copy, 
delivered. 
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Question  Box 

Tho  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers 
and  their  cloriis  witli  reilable  and  tried  forinuias  and  to  dis- 
cuss questions  reiatinj;  to  practicai  pharniucj",  prescription 
worii,  dispensing  (lillicuities,  etc. 

Requests  for  information  are  not  aciinowledged  by  mail 
and  ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  KECEIVE  NO 
ATTENTION;  neither  do  we  answer  queries  In  this  de- 
partment from  non-subscribers. 


Registration  in   Kentucky. 

(J.  C.  W.)  See  this  jouruiil,  Julj-  29,  1897,  page  148. 
The  Kentucky  Board  of  I'liarniacy  dcx'S  not  register 
without  examining  the  licentiates  of  other  boards  of 
pharmacy. 


Hard  Coating  for  Rubber. 

(O.  S.)  asks  if  the  formulas  for  hard  rubber  coating 
siveu  iu  this  journal,  Aug.  19,  1897,  page  239,  will  do 
for  coating  rubber  wading  boots  which  are  full  of  min- 
ute holes.     Yes.     Try  formula  No.  1  or  2. 


Transparent  IVIIrrors. 

(C.  E.  M.)  The  "translucent  platinic  mirror"  de- 
scribed by  you  and  shown  in  the  French  section  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  is  made  by  a  patented 
process,  the  inventor,  we  are  informed,  being  M.  M. 
Dodf,  Reims,  France.     We  cannot  give  the  details. 


Liquor  Sedans. 

(G.  H.)  Each  fluid  ounce  of  this  preparation  is  said 
by  the  manufacturers  to  represent:  black  haw  and  golden 
seal,  60  grains  each;  Jamaica  dogwood.  30  grains;  com- 
bined with  aromatics,  q.  s.  AVe  cannot  give  the  working 
formula. 


Interchange  of  Certificates. 

(D.  F.  J.)  Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  State  in  which  you  desire  to  register. 
He  can  tell  you  ofEcially  whether  his  particular  board 
will  grant  you  registration  without  examination  upon 
the  certificates  of  the  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
boards  of  pharmacy. 

Ferrous  Sulphate  and  Nitric   Acid. 

(G.  L.  M.)  asks  how  the  following  may  be  dispensed: 
Ferrous  sulphate. 

Nitric  acid,  of  each 1  dram 

Quinine  sulphate  1  dram 

Potassium  citrate   1  dram 

Mint  water,   to  make   8  ounces 

Dessertspoonful  thrice  daily. 

We  should  dispense  this  prescription  by  first  mixing 
the  ferrous  sulphate  with  the  nitric  acid,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  until  effervescence  ceases.  This  proce- 
dure, of  course,  converts  the  ferrous  sulphate  into  a  fer- 
ric salt,  but  the  reaction  probably  does  not  interfere 
with  the  therapeutics  of  the  mixture.  To  the  solution 
thus  made  add  the  mint  water,  in  which  the  potassium 
citrate  has  been  previously  dissolved.  Lastly  dissolve 
the  quinine  sulphate   in   the  mixture. 

Yellow  Oxide  of  Mercury  Ointment. 

(Z.  T.   H.)  submits  the  following: 

Yellow  oxide  of  mercury   2  grains 

Petrolatum    2  drams 

Mix  and  use  as  an  eye  salve. 

He  says  he  filled  this  prescription  for  a  customer  and 
after  a  week  or  so  the  ointment  turned  brown,  nearly 
black,  and  it  became  painful  to  the  eyes. 

The  change  in  color  is  due  to  a  reduction  of  the  yel- 
low oxide  of  mercury,  probably  caused  by  impurities  in 
the  petrolatum.  Ointment  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
is  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  light,  but  reduction 
such  as  described  hardly  ever  takes  place  in  so  short  a 


time.  For  this  reason  the  ointment  should  be  freshly 
made  when  wanted  for  use.  If  this  petrolatum  answers 
the  pharmacopa-ial  tests  it  will  not  cause  an  alteration 
iu  the  color  of  the  mercurial.  We  suggest  examination 
of  the  former. 


Flashlight  Powder. 

(F.  A.  G.)  .Sec  this  .iuurnal,  March  18  and  April  >i, 
1897,  pages  303  and  422,  respectively.  The  British  Joiu- 
nal  of  Photography  descril>es  the  following  apparatss  (or 
burning  flashlight  powder:  A  square  metallic  spirit  lamp, 
having  a  flat  top,  is  fitted  with  two  wicks,  one  in  front 
of  the  other,  and  separated  by  two  or  three  inches.  Im- 
mediately behind  this  lamp  is  a  short,  wide-mouthed  bot- 
tle containing  magnesium  in  powder.  Dipping  into  this 
powder  is  a  glass  tube,  the  other  end  l>eing  carried  up 
through  the  cork  and  bent  toward  the  flames  of  the  spirit 
lamp,  which  are  iu  a  line  with  the  direction  of  the  blow- 
pipe. A  second  short  piece  of  tube  is  passed  through  the 
cork,  its  outer  end  being  connected  with  the  rubber  tube 
of  a  pneumatic  ball.  On  giving  this  ball  a  quick,  sharp 
squeeze,  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  is  suddenly 
ejected  from  the  blowpipe  nozzle  against  the  flames,  this 
being  attended  by  a  dazzling  flash.  This  is  capable  of 
being  repeated  as  long  as  any  of  the  magnesium  powder 
remains  in  the  bottle. 


Calomel  Combinations. 

(G.  L.  M.)  The  choice  of  ;i  purgative  to  combine  with 
calomel  should  be  indicated  by  the  physician.  The  pur- 
gatives generally  chosen  are  jalap,  rhubarb,  aloes,  scam- 
mony,  colocynth  and  gamboge.  Hare  says  calomel  when 
used  as  a  laxative  purge  should  be  given  in  doses  of  Vt; 
to  %  grain  every  half  hour,  or  every  fifteen  minutes  un- 
til 1  or  2  grains  are  taken;  it  will  act  as  efficiently  in  this 
way  as  if  10  grains  are  given  at  one  dose,  and  there  is  ' 
no  danger  of  producing  ptyalism.  The  reason  that  small 
doses  are  as  efficient  as  large  ones  lies  in  the  fact  that 
only  the  calomel  which  is  changed  into  tne  gray  oxide 
is  active,  and,  as  the  amount  of  alkaline  juice  in  the  in- 
testine is  small,  only  a  minor  part  of  a  large  dose  of  cal- 
omel acts,  the  major  portion  escaping  unchanged.  This 
is  the  reason  that  bicarbonate  of  sodium  is  added  to  cal- 
omel powders,  to  aid  the  intestinal  juice  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  salt.  If  purgation  does  not  occur  after  a 
dose  of  calomel,  a  saline  purge  may  be  given  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  must  always  be  used  if 
large  doses  of  the  mercurial  are  employed,  to  avoid  pos- 
sible mercurialization  (Hare). 


Varnish  for  Negatives. 
(P.  C.  S.) 

1.)  Shellac 1^4  ounces 

Mastic  Vi  ounce 

Sandarac V/i  ounces 

Oil  of  turpentine  Vi  ounce 

Venice  turpentine   %  ounce 

Camphor 10      grains 

Methylated  spirit  20      ounces 

2.)  Sandarac 16  ounces 

Venice  turpentine   4  fl.  ounces 

Oil  of  turpentine  8  fl.  ounces 

Methylated  spirit    100  ounces 

3.)  Orange  shellac   4  ounces 

Canada  balsam   60  grains 

Methylated  spirit  16  ounces 

Dissolve,  and  add  sufficient  stronger  water  of  ammo- 
nia (.880)  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed. 

To  apply  the  varnish,  warm  the  negative  in  front  of 
the  fire  till  hot  enough  to  be  comfortably  borne  by  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  pour  sufficient  varnish  oter  the 
plate  to  half  cover  it.  By  rocking  the  plate  the  pool  of 
varnish  is  made  to  flow  all  over,  and  the  superfluous 
quantity  returned  to  the  bottle  by  one  corner.  The  plate 
is  then  carefully  dried  before  the  fire.  Negative  varnish 
is  used  to  prevent  accidental  injury  or  damage  from  the 
effects  of  moisture. 
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THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARnACY  is  a  thorough,  practical 
and  cioniimical  coui-se  of  home  study  in  phaimacv,  and  covers 
the  Biibjccts  usually  embraced  in  the  curriculum  in  a  standard 
college  of  pharmacy.  It  is  designed  for  all  who  desire  systematic 
instruction  in  pharmacy  ;  for  clerks  who  cannot  attend  college; 
for  those  preparing  for  pharmacy  board  examinations;  asauxili- 
arj-  course  for  students  in  college,  and  as  a  means  of  review  for 
graduates  and  e.xperienced  pharmacists. 

THE  LECTURES  are  published  weeklv  in  TnE  Pharmacecti- 
CAL  Era,  and  the  QUIZZES  and  EXAMINATIONS  are  conducted 
by  mail.  A  separate  question  blank  is  issued  on  each  lecture  and 
sent  to  each  matriculate.hisaiiswersarcdulv  rated  by  the  instruct- 
ors and  returned  to  the  student  with  corrections  and  notations. 

THE  ENTIRE  COURSE  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  DI- 
PLOMAS are  issued  to  all  passing  final  ejcaralnations.  Each  year 
is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  Hist  term  of  the  Junior  year 
began  September  3. 1897,  and  will  end  .lanuary  27.  l.'^'.W;  the  second 
term  will  begin  February  17,  1898,  and  end  June  IK),  1898.  The 
junior  class  for  1897  is  now  closed. 

FEES.  The  entire  expense  is  only  $7 Tiiperannum  and  includes 
subscription  to  the  Era,  tuition  fees  and  a  binder  fo  preserving 
copies  and  lectures. 


LECTURE    NO.  17. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 


The  Halogens. 

IMPORTANT  TO  STUDENTS. 

Some  students  in  an.swcring  the  questions  use  more 
than  the  regular  recitation  blanks,  often  half  a  dozen  or 
more  additional  slieets  of  paper.  If  they  wish  those  ad- 
ditional sheets  returned  by  the  quiz  master  they  must 
enclose  snfficient  postage,  which  on  this  class  of  mail 
matter  is  2  cents  per  ounce,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed. 


FLUORIN.   CHLORIN.   BROMIN.    lODIN. 

The  Chloriu  Group  embraces  four  members  remarkable 
for  their  chemical  activities,  for  the  well  marked  chemi- 
cal relationship  which  subsists  between  them,  and  for 
the  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  importance  of  the  free 
elements  and  of  their  compounds.  The  term  halogen 
means  literally,  .saU  producer,  and  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek  hals,  a  salt,  and  (icnnaa.  to  generate, 
since  the  principal  source  of  one  of  the  members,  chlorin, 
is  common  salt.  Their  binary  compounds  with  the  me- 
tallic elements  are  known  as  the  haloid  salts,  or  still 
more  simply  as  the  hiilides.  Their  compounds  are  widely 
distributed  through  nature  and  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. 


FLUORIN. 

,'>ynibol  F.  Valence  1.  Atomic  Weight  19.  Specific 
Density  19. 
Historical.— Compounds  of  fluorin  have  been  known  and 
their  properties  observed  since  the  17th  century,  but  the 
element  itself  was  not  obtained  in  the  free  state  until 
1886.  The  name  is  from  fluor  spar,  its  most  common 
compound,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  pun,  I 
flow,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  it  is  used  as  a  flux  5n  the 
extraction  of  metals. 

Natural  Sources. ^ — Fluorin  is  found  combined  in  nature  in 
the  fluorids,  chiefly  as  calcium  iluorid,  or  fluor  spar.  CaF,. 
and  in  cryolite,  AlFj,  3XaF,  a  mineral  found  in  great 
quantifies  in  Greenland.  It  also  exists  in  small  quanti- 
ites  in  sea  water,  in  the  water  of  certain  mineral  springs, 
and  in  the  teeth,  bones  and  other  tissues  of  the  mamma- 


lia. It  is  also  stated  to  occur  free  in  minute  quantities 
in  the  cavities  of  certain  crystals  of  fluor  spar. 

Preparation. -Fluorin  resisted  all  efforts;  to  isolate  it  until 
obtained  by  Moissan  in  lS.S(i.  by  the  electrolysis  of  anhy- 
drous hydrofluoric  acid,  at  a  low  temperature,  in  a  vessel 
of  platinum  with  stoppers  of  fluor  spar.  All  previous  ef- 
forts had  been  frustrated  by  the  intense  activity  of  the 
element  which  caused  it  to  combine  as  fast  as  released 
with  the  material  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  freed. 

Description  and  Physical  Properties. —  Fluorin  is  described  as 
a  pale  yellow,  or  colorless  gas,  with  a  penetrating  and  in- 
tensely irritating  odor  resembling  that  of  hypochlorous 
acid. 

Chemical  Properties. -Fluorin  is  chemically  the  most  active 
element  known,  and  combines  energetically  with  almost 
every  other  element.  With  many  metals  and  organic 
substances  it  combines  so  vigorously  as  to  yield  the  es- 
sential phenomena  of  combustion,  light  and  heat,  and 
hence,  like  oxygen,  may  be  said  to  be  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, except  that  in  this  respect  its  energy  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  latter  element.  It  is  said  that  a  sub- 
stance like  cork  dropped  into  the  element  takes  fire  in- 
stantly. At  ordinary  temperatures  it  unites  readily  with 
boron,  silicon,  and  sulfnr,  hut  does  not  attack  gold,  plati- 
num, or  oxygen.  It  readily  attacks  glass  and  other  sili- 
cates, forming  the  gaseous  silicon  tetrafluorid,  SiF,.  It 
instantly  decomposes  water,  uniting  with  its  hydrogen  to 
make  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  setting  the  oxygen  free  in 
the  form  of  ozone.  With  hydrogen  it  unites  explosively, 
even  in  the  dark  and  at  a  low  temperature. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid.  HF. — FliKuiii  forms  one  compciund 
with  hydrogen,  known  as  Hydrofluoric  Acid,  HF,  (or 
M...F2).  The  free  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
19.4°  C.  and  only  less  active  than  the  element  itself.  The 
commonly  known  "hydrofluoric  acid"  is  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion and  reacts  energetically  with  many  elements,  and 
attacks  and  dissolves  glass,  combining  with  the  silica  to 
form  the  volatile  silicon  tetrafluorid.  SiF,.  It  is  pre- 
pared b.v  decomposing  a  fluorid,  usually  calcium  fluorid. 
by  sulfuric  acid  and  distilling  from  a  platinum  or  le.ad 
still  (Fig.  18).  the  following  reaction  taking  place: 
CaF,  -I-  H,SO.  =  CaSO.  +  2HF. 

On  account  of  its  action  on  silica,  the  solution  mttst  be 
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.1   Hydrofluoric  Aild. 


preserved  and 
iriiiispuricd  in 
vessels  made 
u  r  phuinum, 
le:ul.  guttuper- 
elia.  ceresin, 
etc.  Kxtreme 
eniition  must 
lu'  oliserved  in 
liaiiilliii^  the 
Mciil,  since 
when  brought 
into  contact 
with  the  skin 
it  p  r  o  d  u  c  es 
dangerous 
sores  very  dif- 


ficult to  heal.     The  vapor  is  also  dangerously  poisonofs 
when  inhaled. 

From  variations  in  its  vapor  density,  the  gaseous  aiid 
is  presumed  to  have  the  formula.  H..I'\  at  and  below  30° 
Centigrade.  This  is  further  rendered  probable  by  thr 
fiiet  that  acid  fluorids,  as  KHFj,  are  known,  whicli 
would  not  be  i)ossible  if  the  n)olecu!e  contained  only  one 
atom  of  hydrogen.  At  Hill"  C.  its  vapor  density  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula,  HF,  which  is  the  formula  com- 
monly  made  use  of  to  represent  the  acid. 

Hydrofluosilicic   Acid,  H»SiF„.— When   silicon   tetrafluorid   is 
conducted  into  water  it  decomposes  with  the  production 
of  Huosilicic  or  hydrofluosilicic  and  silicic  acids. 
.3SiF.  +  4H,0  =  2H,SiF,  +  Si(()H).. 
The  acid  solution  can  be  separated  from  the  gelatinous 
silicic  acid  by  straining,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation. 
It  is  an  unstable  compound,  and  breaks  up  at  a  boiling 
temperature.     It  is  of  little  importance. 
No  oxygen  compounds  of  tiuoriu  are  known. 
Uses.— The  principal   use  of   hydrofluoric  acid   depends 
upon  its  aflinity  for  silica,   which   makes  it  a  valuable 
agent  for  engraving  the  scales  upon  thermometers,  and 
other  articles  of  glassware.     The  article  to  be  etched  is 
first  covered   with   some  such   substance  as  paraflSu  or 
beeswax,  and  the  design  scratched  in  the  film  so  as  to 
expose  the  glass.     The  article  is  then  supported  over  a 
vessel  containing  the  aqueous  acid,  and  the  acid  fumes 
as  they  arise  attack  and  dissolve  the  exposed  portions 
of  the  glass.     The  reaction   which  takes  place  may   be 
represented  as  follows: 

SiO:  +  4HF  =SiF,  +  2H2O. 
PRACTICAL  STUDIES. 
In  a  leaden  dish,  or  in  a  porcelain  dish  which  has  been 
lined  with  tinfoil,  place  some  powdered  fluor  spar.  Place 
a  small  lump  of  beeswax  or  paraffin  on  a  small  plate  of 
glass  and  heat,  at  first  very  gently,  until  the  glass  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  thin  film.  I.et  cool,  and  with  a 
sharp  instrument  trace  your  name  or  some  other  design 
through  the  wax.  Now  pour  a  Utile  sulfuric  acid  over 
the  powdered  fluor  spar,  stir  it  together  with  a  bit  of 
stick,  and  lay  the  plate,  waxed  side  down,  over  the  dish. 
Set  away  for  several  hours  or  until  the  next  day,  then 
with  a  knife  blade  clean  away  the  wax.  Unless  the  de- 
sign was  clearly  traced  through  to  the  glass,  the  acid 
will  not  have  etched  it. 

.\void  inhaling  the  fumes  from  the  dish,  or  getting  any 
of  the  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  acid  on  the  hands  or 
clothing. 


CHLORIN. 

Symbol  CI.  Valence  1.  3,  5,  7.  Atomic  Weight  35.37. 
Specific  Density  3.5.37. 
Historical. — C'hlorin  was  discovered  by  Scheele,  of  Swed- 
en, in  1774,  and  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  hydrochloric  acid  with  oxygen.  In  1801  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  established  its  elementary  nature  and 
named  it  from  the  Greek  chloros,    green. 


Fit:.  Ill-  rri'paniliiiii  of  Chkirin. 


Natural  Sources.— C'hlorin  occurs  in  nature  combined  as 
clilorids  of  the  metals,  ihiefly  as  the  chlorids  of  sodium, 
potassium  and  magnesium.  The  luost  abundant  sourci- 
is  sea  water  and  deposits  of  rock  salt,  which  have  prob- 
ably resulted  from  the  evaporation  of  former  portion- 
of  the  sea. 

Preparation.— 1.   Hy   elect  rolyzing   hydrochloric  acid  or  .1 
soluiii>n   iif  its  chloriils. 
•_'.   Hy  the  action  of  h.vdrochloric  acid  on  a  peroxid,  as 

manganese  d  i  o  x  i  d, 
MnO.,  or  some  other 
strong  oxidizing  agent. 
(Fig.  19.) 

3.  By  the  action  of 
sulfuric  acid  on  a  chlo- 
id  in  the  presence  of 
a  peroxid.  This  proc- 
ess is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  preceding, 
as  hydrochloric  acid  is 
first  set  free  from  the 
salt  and  then  reacts 
upon  the  peroxid. 

4.  On  the  commercial 
scale  chlorin  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  product  as 
a  by-product  in  the  Le- 
hlanc  soda  process.  Of 

the  several  luethods  employed,  one  is  the  Weldon  proc- 
ess, by  heating  the  acid  with  manganese  dioxid,  the  Dea- 
con process,  or  the  dcomposition  of  the  acid  by  passing  it 
over  heated  bricks  saturated  with  sodium  and  cupric  sul- 
fa le.  besides  several  others  which  need  not  be  mentioned. 
Description  and  Physical  Properties. — Chlorin  is  a  greenish 
yellow  gas,  becoming  darker  when  heated,  heavier  than 
air,  and  of  a  penetrating,  suffocating  and  corrosive  odor, 
irrespirable,  and  poisonous  if  undiluted.  At  — 10  C.  and 
.itmospheric  pressure  it  can  be  condensed  to  a  yellow 
liquid.  It  is  35.37  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  Water 
.It  10°  C.  dissolves  about  two  and  a  half  times  its  volume 
iif  the  gas,  yielding  a  greenish  yellow  solution.  Above  this 
temperature  the  solubility  decreases  and  at  100°  it  ceases 
to  dissolve  any.  Near  the  freezing  point  the  element 
unites  with  water  to  form  a  crystalline  h.vdrate  having 
the  composition  Cl-t-5H.O,  which  on  standing  gradually 
di'couip.i>es  into  chlorin  and  water. 
Chemical  Properties. — Chlorin  unites  directly  with  nearly 
all  other  elements,  in  many  cases  with  so  much  energy 
as  to  yield  the  essential  phenomena  of  combustion,  light 
and  heat,  especially  if  the  added  element  be  in  a  finely 
divided  state. 

Chlorin  is  remarkable  for  its  powerful  bleaching  ef- 
fects upon  organic  colors.  This  occurs  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  and  is  an  indirect  reaction.  The  chlorin 
through  its  strong  affinity  for  hydrogen,  decomposes  the 
water  into  its  constituents  and  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  released  oxygen  at- 
tacks the  coloring  matters,  oxidizing  them  to  colorless 
compounds.  It  is  no  doubt  to  this  power  of  setting  free 
oxygen  that  chlorin  largely  owes  its  valuable  disinfecting 
and  deodorizing  properties. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorin  may  be  kept  for 
years  unchanged,  if  prepared  in  the  dark,  but  upon  being 
brought  into  a  bright  light  the  gases  unite  with  explosive 
violence,  hydrochloric  acid  being  the  product. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CHLORIN. 

Chlorin  forms  one  hydrogen  acid,  HCl:  three  instable 
oxids,  CUO,  CL03,C10;,  and  t«\\r  more  or  less  stable 
oxygen  acids.  HCIO,  HCIO.,  HCIO,,  and  HCIO,. 

Hydrochloric  Add. — \  colorless  gas  of  strong  and  irritat- 
ing odor,  somewhat  resembling  chlorin.  An  aqueous  so- 
lution of  this  gas,  more  or  less  pure,  and  of  varying 
strength,  constitutes  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  labora- 
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lory  and  of  comniorce.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  when 
cUloriii  acts  upon  compounds  coQlaiuing  liydrogon.  It  is 
prepared  commercially  as  a  by-product  in  tlie  Leblanc 
soda  process.  In  this  mauufact\ire  immense  quantities 
of  sodium  chlorid  are  treated  witli  sulfuric  acid,  forming 
sodium  sulfate  and  liydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  is  then 
couducie<l  through  towers  filled  with  coke,  down  which  a 
stream  of  water  is  passing.  The  water  dissolves  the  gas, 
and  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  as  the  hydrochloric  acid 
of  commerce.  As  prepared  in  this  way  the  acid  is  im- 
pure and  colored  by  iron  and  organic  matter.  The  pure 
acid,  which  is  colorless,  must  be  prepared  from  pure  ma- 
terials. The  reaction  may  be  represented  as  follows: 
2XaCl  +  H.SO.  =  Na.SO.  +  2IIC1. 

The  amount  of  the  gas  dissolved  by  water  depends 
upon  the  temperature  and  pressure.  At  0°  C.  and  at- 
mospheric pressure  water  dissolves  503  volumes,  form- 
ing a  solution  containing  43  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  At  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  a  solution  which  contains 
20.24  per  cent,  remains  constant.  If  a  solution  contain- 
ing a  greater  amount  than  this  be  heated  the  gas  evap- 
orates till  it  reaches  the  strength  of  20.24.  If  the  solu- 
tion is  weaker  than  this  the  water  evaporates  and  the 
solution  grows  strong<'r  until  the  same  strength  is  at- 
tained. 

Uses.— Immense  iinanlities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  used 
in  the  arts  and  manufacturing  chemistry.  It  is  the  main 
source  of  chlorinated  lime,  and  in  the  pure  state  in  the 
manufacture  of  ph.arniaceuticals  and  as  a  reagent  in  the 
laboratory. 

Characteristic  Reactions. — A  characteristic  reaction  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  soluble  chlorids  is  the  yielding  of  in- 
soluble white  chlorids  wlien  added  to  solutions  of  silver, 
lead  and  niercurous  salts.  Lead  elilorid  is  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  cold  water,  freely  so  in  hot  water.  Silver  chlorid 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  but  dissolves  in  ammonia 
water.  Mercurous  chlorid  turns  black  with  ammonia 
water. 

Chlorin  and  Oxygen. — Chlorin  will  not  combine  with  oxy- 
gen directly,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  base  may  be  made 
to  unite  with  it.  The  oxygen  compounds  of  chlorin  are 
exceedingly  unstable,  some  of  them  exploding  with  ter- 
rific violence  upon  receiving  the  slightest  shock,  such  as 
scratching  or  jarring  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid 
oxid  or  acid,  or  the  addition  of  easily  combustible  organic 
matter. 

Chlorin  Monoxid.  CljO. — When  dry  chlorin  is  passed  over 
precipitated  mercuric  oxid,  chlorin  monoxid,  Cl.O,  is 
formed,  as  follows: 

HgO  -I-  4CI  =  HgCl=  -I-  CI,0. 

This  compound  is  a  slightly  yellow  gas.  whose  odor 
resembles  chlorin,  and  condenses  under  the  influence  of 
cold  and  pressure  to  an  orange-colored  liquid  which  ex- 
plodes violently  when  warmed,  or  even  spontaneously.  In 
the  presence  of  water  the  monoxid  unites  with  a  mole- 
cule of  water  to  form  hypochlorous  acid,  and  may  there- 
fore lie  regarded  as  the  anhydrid  of  the  latter. 
CLO  +  H,0  =  2HC10. 

The  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid,  the  hypochlorites,  are 
comparatively  stable,  and  may  be  formed  by  passing 
chlorin  into  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  hydroxid, 
when  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  chlorid  of  the  metal 
is  formed. 

2K0H  -1-  2C1  =  KCIO  -I-  KCl  +  H,0. 

If  the  alkali  be  concentrated  or  hot,  a  chlorate  is 
formed  instead  of  a  hypochlorite. 

Hypocldorous  acid  and  the  hypochlorites  are  valuable 
as  bleaching  agents,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which 
they  yield  free  chlorin  upon  the  addition  of  a  weak  acid. 
The  common  bleaching  powder  of  the  shops,  known  as 
"chloride  of  lime,"  but  more  properly  as  "chlorinated 
lime."  is  a  mixture  of  calcium  hypochlorite  and  chlorid. 
made  liy  passing  chlorin  gas  into  moist  calcium  hydroxid. 
2Ca(OH),  +4C1  =  CafClO),  +  CaCL  -h  2H.,0. 

There  is.  however,  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  ac- 


tual composition  of  bleaching  powder  varies  from  that 
represenied  by  the  above  formula,  but  this  point  cannot 
be  entered  upon  here. 

The  value  of  a  bleaching  jiowder  depends  upon  the 
readiness  with  which  it  yields  free  chlorin  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid. 

The  chlorin  slowly  evolved  by  bleaching  powder  on 
standing  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  carbon  di- 
oxid   of   the  atmosphere. 

PRACTICAL  STUDIES. 

1.  Place  one  or  two  grams  of  manganese  dioxid  in  a 
test  tube,  add  two  or  three  Cc.  of  hydrocliloric  acid,  mix 
well  and  warm.  Immediately  the  tube  becomes  filled  with 
the  suffocating  yellow  fumes  of  chlorin.  If  larger  quan- 
tities of  chlorin  are  wanted,  a  Mask  fitii^d  with  a  delivery 
tube  should  be  used.  (Fig.  19.)  The  gas  being  heavier 
than  air  can  be  collected  by  having  the  delivery  tube 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  an  empty  jar. 

Balance  the  equation — 

MnO.,  +  HCl  =  MnCl,  -I-  CI  -I-  H.O. 

2.  Hold  a  narrow  strip  of  ilry  calico  in  the  test  tube 
without  touching  the  side.  Xote  the  result.  Now  wet 
the  strii)  with  water,  wring  it  out  and  hold  it  in  the  tube 
again.     lOxplaiu  the  reason  for  the  different  results. 

3.  Wet  a  narrow  strij)  of  filtering  paper  with  turpen- 
tine and  hold  it  inside  of  a  lube  in  which 
chlorin  is  being  actively  evolved.  .Vote 
that  it  either  bursts  into  flame,  or 
smokes,  and  that  the  paper  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  black  de])osit.  (Fig.  20.) 
What  is  the  black  substance?  On  the 
assumption  that  Ci„H,8  represents  the 
molecule  of  turpentine,  how  do  you  ex- 
plain  the  reaction  which   takes  place? 

4.  Take  a  visiting  card  or  other  slip 

of   paper   with   printing   upon   it.    Cover 

the   paper   with    writing   fluid    until   the 

Fill.  20.— .\ctinn  pi-juled  words  are  completely  obscured, 
iif  chlonn   nil    iia-   „.,  .,      ,  i     ,  ,    ■  , 

per  wet  with  tur-    "  hile  damp    hold   in   a  vessel  contain- 

pentine.  jug  chlorin.     How  can  you  account  for 

the  different  effect  upon  the  printer's  and  writing  inks? 

.x  Place  several  grams  of  sodium  chlorid  in  a  test  tube 
which  is  fitted  with  a  delivery  tube,  add  two  or  three 
cubic  centimeters  of  sulfuric  acid  and  heat  the  mixture. 
(Fig.  21.)  Pass  the  evolved 
gas  info  some  water  contain- 
ed in  a  second  tube.  (Be 
sure  to  remove  the  delivery 
tube  from  the  water  before 
the  generator  tube  is  re- 
moved from  the  source  of 
lieat.)  Use  the  sohition  of 
L'as  thus  obtained  for  the 
next  experiment. 

Write  an  equation  show- 
ing the  reaction  of  sodium- 
elilorid  and  sulfuric  acid. 

G.  Place  in  different  test 
tubes  several  cubic  centime- 
ters of  solutions  of  silver  ni- 
trate, lead  acetate,  ami  mercurous  nitrate,  and  to  each 
add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  solution  of  so- 
dium chlorid.  Note  what  occurs,  and  write  equations 
showing  the  reactions  which  take  place. 


.  21.— Test-tulie   Generator 
for  Clilorin  or  Hydro- 
chloric Acid. 


AH  but  five  of  the  total  number  of  buildings  in  .Aus- 
tin, Pa.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  days  ago.  the 
town  lieing  practically  wiped  out.  Tliere  were  three 
drug  stores  in  the  place,  aiul  one  of  them  was  blown  np 
by  dynamite  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Bames. 


IF  YOU  NEED  IIEI.P 

in  writing  your  advertisements,  the  little  book,  "Sample 
-Vdvertisenients  for  Druggists."  will  give  it.  It  contains 
ISO  specimens,  written  and  ilbistrated  to  advertise  drug 
store  goods.     Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 
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LECTURE    NO.    18. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

Effects  of  Heat. 


When  heat  is  applied  to  aiiy  substance  we  may  notice 
any  one  or  all  of  the  following  phenomena:  Rise  of 
Temperaluri',  Expansion,  Fusion  or  Vaporization. 

The  most  common  result  of  the  api)lication  of  heat  is  to 
cause  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  object  to  which  the 
heat  is  applied,  but  the  extent  to  which  this  rise  in  tem- 
perature takes  place  iu  any  given  substance  depends  upon 
its  Specific  Heat. 

Specific  Heat. — It  is  frequently  observed  that  different 
bodies  are  not  equally  su,sceptible  to  the  effects  of  heat, 
or,  as  commonly  expresse<l,  that  different  substances  have 
different  capacities  for  heat.  For  example,  if  a  piece  of 
iron  and  an  e<iual  weight  of  water  are  exposed  to  equal 
sources  of  heat  the  iron  soon  becomes  too  hot  to  hold  in 
the  hand,  while  the  water  is  only  slightly  warmed.  It  can 
be  shown  by  exi)eriment  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
will  raise  a  kilogram  of  water  to  100°  C.  will  raise  an 
equal  weight  of  iron  to  900°  C.  or  to  a  bright  red  heat. 
In  other  words,  water  has  :i  greater  capacity  for  heat 
than  iron.  The  heat  capacity  of  a  substance  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  thermal  units  required  to  raise  its 
temperature  1°  C,  and  is  always  the  same  tinder  the 
same  conditions. 

The  ratio  of  the  heat  capacity  of  any  substance  to  the 
heat  capacity  of  water  is  called  its  "Specific  Heat."  wa- 
ter being  selected  as  the  standard  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  higher  specific  heat  than  any  other  substance 
except  hydrogen.  It  follows  that  the  specific  heat  of 
all  other  substances  will  be  expressed  in  fractional  num- 
bers. It  is  this  property  of  absorbing  and  giving  out 
large  quantities  of  heat  while  passing  through  small 
r.anges  of  temperature  that  renders  water  so  important 
an  agent  in  modifying  the  rigors  of  climate,  and  so  valu- 
able an  auxiliary  in  many  pharmaceutical  operations. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  specific  heat  of 
the  elements  varies  inversely  as  their  atomic  weights; 
elements  which  have  a  high  atomic  weight  have  a  low 
specific  heat,  and  conversel.v.  The  product  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  an  element  by  its  si)ecific  heat  is  a  constant 
quantity,  nearly  6.25,  consequently,  dividing  6.2.5  by  the 
specific  heat  will  give  approximately  the  atomic  weight. 
The  principal  use  of  this  law  is  in  atomic  weight  deter- 
minations. 

Latent  Heat. — We  have  seen  that  the  condition  of  a  body, 
whether  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous,  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  has  absorbed.  In 
the  change  of  different  substances  to  liquids  or  vapors, 
or  back  again,  it  is  found  that  considerable  quantities  of 
heat  are  absorbed  and  given  out  uit)i(iutc(iiren]ioii(Uiii,i 
changes  intcmpcnituri'.  For  example,  when  a  solid  is 
exposed  to  a  uniform  source  of  heat  its  temperature  con- 
tinues to  rise  gradually  until  its  melting  point  is  reached. 
At  this  point,  however,  the  temperature  stops  rising  and 
remains  without  change  until  all  of  the  solid  has  been 
liquefied.  'When  the  body  is  completely  melted  the  tem- 
perature again  begins  to  rise  and  continues  until  the  boil- 
ing point  is  reached,  when  it  again  becomes  stationary. 
and  remains  so  until  all  of  the  liquid  has  boiled  away, 
the  temperature  of  the  vapor  being  the  same  as  the  liquid 
from  which  it  is  formed. 

During  the  time  that  the  solid  was  liquefying  and  the 
liquid  was  vaporizing  it  was  receiving  heat  at  the  same 
rate  as  before.  If  the  vapor  be  reliquefied  or  the  liquid 
resolidified,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  amount  of 
heat  will  be  given  out  as  was  absorbed  during  the  melt- 
ing or  vaporization.  The  heat  which  thus  disappears 
during  the  change  of  state  to  one  less  dense  is  known  as 
Latent  or  Absorbed  Heat,  to  distinguish  it  from  sensible 
heat  or  that  which  expands  the  thermometric  column. 


It  may  be  stattnl  as  a  general  law  that  bodies  in  pass- 
ing from  one  state  to  another  less  dense  absorb  or  render 
heat  latent,  and  that  in  passing  from  one  state  to  an- 
other of  greater  density,  heat  is  released  or  again  given 
out. 

Heat  which  becomes  latent  does  not  exist  as  heat,  but 
is  probably  expended  in  doing  internal  work  upon  the^ 
molecules,  whereby  they  are  kept  from  assuming  their 
usual  positions. 

Relation  of  Heat  to  the  Three  States  of  Matter. — Every  por- 
tion of  matter  is  subject  to  the  action  of  certain  forces, 
part  of  which  would,  if  unopposed,  reduce  it  to  the  gase- 
ous or  radiant  condition,  and  others  of  which  would  re- 
duce it  to  absolute  solidity.  The  factors  which  determine 
the  state  in  which  a  body  exists  are  Heat,  Cohesion,  and 
Pressure.  Most  elementary  substances  have  been,  and 
probably  ail  might  be,  caused  to  occupy  each  of  the  three 
states,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  if  subjected  to  the 
proper  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure. 

Expansion. — The  force  which  tends  to  cause  matter  to  as- 
.■^ume  a  less  dense  condition  is  heat.  When  heat  is  caused 
to  enter  a  body,  increased  motion  is  imparted  to  its  mole- 
cules, causing  them  to  move  rapidly  and  to  swing 
through  greater  distances.  By  this  means  the  molecules 
are  forced  further  apart,  producing  the  phenomena  of 
expansion. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  rule  that  heat  causes  expan- 
sion is  found  iu  the  case  of  water.  This  liquid  has  its 
greatest  density,  i.  e..  has  the  greatest  weight  per  given 
volume,  at  the  temperature  4°  C.  Whether  the  tempera- 
ture rises  or  falls  from  this  point  the  result  is  an  in- 
ircase  of  volume.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  ice  is  lighter. 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  the  water  from  which  it  is  forme<]. 

As  a  rule  liquids  are  more  expansible  than  solids  for 
<'qual  additions  of  heat,  while  gases  are  the  most  ex- 
pansible of  all  substances. 

If  the  addition  of  heat  is  continued,  the  range  and  rap- 
idity of  the  molecular  motion  increases  until  the  co- 
hesive force  and  the  external  pressure  which  holds  the 
body  in  the  solid  state  are  completely  overcome,  and  the 
substance  breaks  down  into  the  liquid  condition.  The 
further  application  of  heat  will  occasion  an  expansion 
of  the  resulting  liquid,  and  if  snfScent.  may  overcome  the 
restraining  forces  so  completely  that  the  molecules  break 
entirely  away  from  the  bonds  of  cohesion  and  range  free- 
ly about  in  the  state  of  vapor. 

Effect  of  Cohesion  and  Pressure. — The  forces  which  oppose 
liquefaction  and  vaporization  are  cohesion  and  pres- 
sure. 

All  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  varipR 
between  comparatively  narrow  limits,  but  the  normal 
pressure,  at  the  sea  level,  is  generally  taken  as  1,03S 
grams  on  the  square  centimeter,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury  one  centimeter  square  and  760  milli- 
meters high.  (Usually  given  as  the  pressure  of  15  pound.s 
to  the  square  inch,  or  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury of  that  section  and  30  inches  high.)  Atmospheric 
pressure  acts  in  opposition  to  the  heat  energy  of  mole- 
cules, and  tends  to  restrain  their  freedom  ot  motion  and 
to  pack  them  more  closely  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  has  the  effect  of 
giving  the  molecular  motions  freer  range  and  permits 
them  to  more  readily  assume  the  fluid  tondition.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  vacuum  and  pressure  appar- 
atus of  the  manufacturing  pharmacist  depend  for  their 
efficiency  in  the  various  operations  for  which  they  .^^e 
employed. 

The  Melting    Point. — The  melting  or  fusing  point   is   the^- 
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temperature  at  which  a  solid  begins  to  become  liquid,  and 
at  which  it  remains  until  all  is  liquefied.  When  the  pres- 
sure remains  unchanged  a  substance  always  melts  at  the 
same  temperature.  The  terms  melting  point  and  freez- 
ing point  are  generally  convertible,  since  a  liquid  usu- 
ally solidities  or  freezes  at  the  same  point  at  which  it 
melts.  Commonly,  however,  solidificatiou  is  not  spoken  of 
as  freezing  unless  the  temperature  is  below  the  solidify- 
ing point  of  water. 

The  melting  ix)int  of  a  substance  is  so  characteristic 
that  it  is  frequently  made  >ise  of  as  a  means  of  identifi- 
cation and  a  test  of  purity,  ,a  slight  admixture  of  for- 
eign material  being  sufBcieut  to  alter  the  melting  point  to 
an  appreciable  degree. 

Effect  of  Pressure  and  Admixture  on  the  Melting  Point. — The 
general  effect  of  pressure  is  to  raise  the  melting  point  of 
solids,  probably  by  aiding  the  internal  cohesive  force  in 
holding  the  molecules  together,  and  preventing  that  free- 
dom of  molecular  motion  which  is  always  present  in  the 
liquid  state.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  sulv- 
stances  which  expand  at  the  moment  of  solidification, 
such  as  water.  In  such  cases  the  application  of  pressure 
lowers  the  melting  point,  probably  by  assisting  the  in- 
ternal attractive  forces  to  bring  the  molecules  back  into 
the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  liquid  state. 

The  effect  of  the  admixture  of  solids  is  frequently  to 
lower  the  melting  point.  For  example,  the  metallic  mix- 
tures known  as  alloys  usually  melt  at  temperatures  be- 
low the  melting  points  of  any  of  their  constituents.  The 
alloy  known  as  Rose's  Fusible  Metal  melts  at  94°  C 
though  tin,  its  most  fusible  constituent,  has  a  melting 
point  when   fuse<:l  alone,  of  22S°   C. 

The  Boiling  Point. — Boiling,  or  Ebullition,  is  the  process 
of  vaporization  where  the  vapor  is  formed  at  all  points 
throughout  the  liquid  and  not  at  the  surface  merely,  and 
takes  place  only  when  the  vapor  evolved  has  an  expans- 
ive force  equal  to  the  combined  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  superincumbent  mass  of  liquid.  For  ex- 
ample, a  bubble  forming  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of 
liquid  must  lift  both  the  liquid  above  and  the  column  of 
atmosphere  resting  on  the  liquid. 

Under  the  same  pressure  a  liquid  always  boils  at  the 
same  temperature,  and,  like  the  melting  point  of  a  solid, 
is  a  valuable  criterion  of  the  purity  of  a  substance.  If 
the  boiling  point  is  above  or  below  that  determined  for 
a  pure  substance  or  changes  before  the  liquid  boils  entire- 
ly away,  some  impurity  is  present. 

If  the  barometer  is  not  at  standard  height  at  the  time 
of  the  experiment  a  correction  must  be  made  for  the 
difference  of  pressure. 

The  practical  methods  of  determining  melting  and  boil- 
ing points  will  receive  consideration  under  the  head  of 
Pharmaceutical  Processes. 

Effect  of  Pressure  and  Admixture  on  Boiling  Point. — Since  boil- 
ing takes  place  only  when  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  upon  it,  it  follows  that  to  increa.se 
the  pressure  raises  the  boiling  point,  while  a  decrease 
of  pressure  lowers  it.  By  sufficient  decrease  of  the  air 
pressure  it  is  possible  to  boil  water  at  all  temperatures 
between  0°  C.  and  100°  C.  It  is  to  take  advantage  of 
this  property  of  liquids  that  the  vacuum  apparatus  is 
used  in  pharmacy. 

As  with  the  melting  point,  the  boiling  point  is  generally 
altered  by  admixture.  In  general,  the  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid  containing  a  dissolved  substance  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  solvent  and  that  of  the  dissolved 
substance.  If  the  dissolved  substance  is  a  solid,  the  boil- 
ing point  will  be  raised.  If  the  dissolved  substance  is  a 
liquid,  the  t)oiling  point  will  lie  between  the  boiling  points 
of  the  liquids  mixed.  If  the  dissolved  substance  is  a  gas, 
the  boiling  point  will  alw-ays  be  below  that  of  the  solv- 
ent. If  two  liquids  which  are  mutually  insoluble,  such 
as  water  and  ether,  chloroform,  or  carbon  disulfid,  are 
mixed  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixed  liquids  will  be  low- 
er than  the  boiling  point  of  either  constituent. 


Evaporation  Below  the  Boiling  Point.— It  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  many  substances,  water,  for  example,  vaporize  be- 
low the  boiling  point.  In  such  instances  the  vapor  is 
disengaged  at  the  surface  only  of  the  liquid,  and  there  is 
no  formation  of  bubbles  within  the  body  of  the  liquid. 
Vaporization  of  this  kind  may  take  i)lace  at  all  temix-ra- 
tures.  Even  a  piece  of  ice  will  gradually  vaporize  and 
disappear,  though  all  the  time  below  the  freezing  point. 
As  in  the  case  of  ebullition,  evaporation  below  the  boil- 
ing point  is  hastened  by  the  application  of  heat  and  de- 
crease of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  retarded  by  the  re- 
verse conditions.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  amount  of 
moisture  already  in  the  atmosphere  and  by  the  extent 
of  surface  which  is  expose<l:  the  dryer  the  atmosphere 
and  the  greater  the  extent  of  surface  exjwsed,  the  great- 
er the  rMpidiiy  of  evaporation. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  Gases.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  as- 
say methods  of  pharmaceutical  interest  require  the  meas- 
urement of  gases,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  the 
effect  of  heat  upon  gaseous  volumes. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  a  gas  is  to  still  further  increase 
its  elasticity  ami  expansive  force.  A  body  of  gas  re- 
tained at  constant  pressure,  will  increase     1     of  its  zero 

273 
volume  for  each  increase  of  1°  C.  in  its  temperature.  By 
the  zero   volume  we  mean   that  volume  which  the  gas 
would  have  at  0°  C. 

If  any  quantity  of  a  gas  be  heated  from  0°  C.  to  273° 
C,  its  volume  will  have  exactly  doubled.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  cooled  below  0°  C,  it  will  be  found  to  lose     1_ 

273 
of  its  volume  for  every  degree  of  decrease  in  tempera- 
ture, and  if  the  rate  of  decrease  should  remain  uniform 
(which  of  course  it  would  not)  at  — 273°  C.  it  would  have 
no  volume  whatever.  This  relation  of  the  volume  of  a 
gas  to  its  temperature  is  expressed  by  the  law  of  Charles 
which  is  that  tlic  i-oUimc  of  a  gas  iit  rnnstiitit  prcsmrc 
is  proportionate  to  the  absolute  tenipenituir,  or 

V     :    V     :     :    T     :    T" 
where  V   is   the  original   volume.  V  the  final  volume,  T 
the  original  absolute  temperature,  and  T"  the  final  abso- 
lute temperature. 

The  fraction   J. is  sometimes  expressed  decimally,  as 

273 
.00366.  and  is  known  as  the  coefficient  of  gaseous  expan- 
sion. 

Example.— A  volume  of  gas  in  a  nitrometer  measures  60 
cubic  centimeters  when  the  temperature  is  20°  C;  what 
would  it  measure  at  15°  C? 

The  absolute  temperatures  are  found  by  adding  273° 
to  the  Centigrade  readings,  which  gives  293°  for  the  in- 
itial and  28S°  for  the  required  final  absolute  tempera- 
tures. The  proposition  then  becomes, 
60  Cc.  :  V  :  :  293  :  288.  whence  V  =  58.97  Cc. 
This  problem  may  also  be  worked  without  forming  a 
proportion,  as  follows:  The  fall  in  temperature  from  20° 
C.  to  15°  0.  is  5  degrees.  For  each  degree  of  fall  the 
contraction  would  be  60  x  .00366  =  0.2196  Cc.  For  five 
degrees  the  contraction  would  be  0.2196x5^1.098  Cc. 
1.098  Cc.  subtracted  from  60  Cc.  would  leave  58.9  Cc. 
as  the  volume  at  15°  C. 

If  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  the  absolute 
temperature,  it  follows  that  if  a  gas  be  prevented  from 
expanding,  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  its  contain- 
er will  also  be  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 

.Since  both  the  volume  of  a  gas  and  its  pressure  are 
proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature,  their  product 
must  also  be  proportional,  or  as  the  rule  is  commonly 
stated,  the  product  of  the  pressure  of  o  gns  hy  itsvoliune 
is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperriture,  or 
PV  :  P'V  :  :  T  :  T* 
This  rule  of  proportion  enables  us  to  determine  the 
change  which  will  take  place  in  the  volume  of  a  gas 
when  both  its  temperature  and  pressure  vary.  The  stu- 
dent must  remember,  however,  that  the  laws  of  Boyle 
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aud  Charles  are  exact  only  within  certain  limits,  and 
that  calculations  based  upon  them  will  generally  vary 
slightly  from  the  results  obtained  by  careful  experiment. 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. — According  to  this  theory  the 
pressure  of  a  gas  is  due  to  the  heat  energy  of  its  mole- 
cules. Although  the  impact  of  a  single  molecule  upon 
the  walls  of  a  vessel  which  contains  it  may  be  incon- 
ceivalily  small,  it  must  nevertheless  exert  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  force.  And  since  a  very  small  space  may  contain 
thousands  of  millions  of  molecules,  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
bend  that  the  combined  results  of  their  millions  of  im- 


pacts per  second  may  amount  to  a  very  great  pressure. 

The  inside  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  must  re- 
<eive  this  bombardment  of  the  water  molecules  equally  on 
every  portion,  but  the  piston  only  being  movable,  it  is 
pushed  outward  and  communicates  its  motion  to  the 
crank  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
molecular  motion  is  converted  into  mass  motion,  or  into 
(he  movement  of  appreciable  masses. 

The  generation,  regulation  and  practical  applications 
of  heat  will  be  considered  in  the  lectures  devoted  to  Phar- 
maceutical Processes. 


MEDICAL   BOTANY.* 

I5V  \VILLI.\M  TKELEASE.  Sc.D. 
Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Prior  to  emergence  from  its  nameless  barbaric  state, 
the  liuman  race  was  uudoubte<ily  versed  in  botany  of  a 
strictly   practical   kind.      All   omnivorous   and   vegetable 
feeding   creatures   distinguish    between    wholesome    and 
poisonous  plants.     Even  the   butterfly  selects   the  right 
species  on  which  to  deiwsit  its  eggs,  often  from  among 
others  that  to  our  eyes  are  almost  identical  with  it.     As 
our  race  has  advanced  in  civilization,  owing  its  progress 
to  a  more  ajid  more  rigid  division  of  labor  with  the  at- 
tendant   and    ever    increa.'iing    si)ecialization    by    wbich 
each  piece  of  the  great    machine  does  its  work  more  per- 
fectly,  yet  more   and   more  completely   loses   its   direct 
touch  with  all  but  a  few  of  the  other  parts,  most  men 
have  lost  much  of  what  was  at  first  common  to  all:  and 
this  is,  i)erhaps,  quite  as  true  of  a  knowledge  of  plants 
as  of  anything  else.     As  we  go  from  the  higher  to  the 
more  primitive  civilization  of  the  present  time,  we  ap- 
proach by  successive  steps  toward  what  was  at  one  time 
characteristic  of  the  entire  human  race.     The  country 
boy  has  names  for  most  of  the  plants  that  the  city  boy 
passes  by  perhaps  with  a  vague  notion  that  they  have 
no   names,   aud  he  knows   abundant  uses   for  many   of 
them.     Many  is  the  time  that  I  have  hunted  sweet  cicely 
and  pipsissewa,  wintergreen  and  sarsaparilla  in  the  Con- 
necticut woods;  and  hoarhound  and  boneset,  yarrow  and 
wormwood  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  kitchen  or  the  at- 
tic of  most  New  England  farm  houses.     In  less  favored 
parts  of  the  globe,  where  the  farmer  is  a  peasant,  and 
the  peasant  often   little  better  than  a   clodhopper,   this 
sort  of  knowledge  is  even  more  extensive  and  widespread. 
It  is  said  that  the  mongoose,  when  bitten  by  a  cobra, 
runs  at  once  into  the  jungle  and  seeks  out  a  plant  w;hich 
it  recognizes  and  eats  as  an  antidote.     Whatever  the  ac- 
tual knowledge  and  its  value  may  he,  it  is  certain  that 
every  primitive  community  believes  in  the  healing  vir- 
tues of  many  plants  and  makes  use  of  them  for  these 
supposed  virtues;   and   this  sort   of  knowledge  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  that  came  after  the  power  of  discrim- 
inating between  plants   that   are  edible  and  those  that 
are  not.    Among  many  people  considerably  removed  from 
the   aboriginal   state,    even  to-day,   the  only   conception 
of  a  collection  of  herbarium  specimens  is  that  they  are 
for  some  medicinal  use. 

Recently  in  turning  to  the  periodical  cases  in  our  li- 
brary for  a  reference,  my  eye  fell  on  a  nearly  forgotten 
volume  of  the  Botanic  Advocate,  published  in  New  Ha- 
ven in  1843,  aud  on  opening  it  I  found  it  to  bear  the 
legend:  "The  tree  of  life  yielded  her  fruit  every  month, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations."  The  journal  was  published  by  the  Connecticut 
Botanic  Society,  and  I  observed  that  it  contained  a  series 
of  three  articles  on  the  subject  assigned  me.  "Medical 
Botany,"  the  titles  of  which  were  "Lobelia  Inflata," 
"Capsicum  Annum"  and  "Myrica  Cerifera."  Lobelia 
and  calomel  were  mentioned  on  nearly  every  page  and 
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appeared  in  the  titles  of  many  of  the  articles.  It  is 
probably  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  journal  and  the  so- 
ciety of  which  it  was  the  organ  were  Thompsonian!  In- 
dependently of  the  herbalists,  however,  the  botanists  of 
a  generation  or  two  ago  were  physicians,  and  M.D.  to- 
day is  not  an  uncommon  suffix  to  the  name  of  a  botan- 
ist, so  that  the  subject  assigned  to  me  would  seem  to 
be  an  especially  appropriate  one  for  a  gathering  of  med- 
ical men. 

A  very  large  part  ol  the  remedies  applied  by  the  phy- 
sician to-day  are  of  vegetable  origin,  and  this  branch  of 
materia  medica  is  an  important  part  of  the  course  of 
study  of  a  physician.  But  this,  as  above  said,  is  the 
age  of  specialization;  it  is  the  age  of  druggists  and  pre- 
scription clerks,  of  triturates  and  fluid  extracts,  and  of 
laboratory  synthesis.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  physicians 
who  can  make  a  tincture  or  an  alkaloid  salt  as  well  or 
as  cheaply  as  the  druggist  or  the  manufacturing  chem- 
ist, and,  under  needful  restrictions  the  latter  are  turned 
to  by  the  physician  as  certain  to  supply  the  things  need- 
ed in  a  pure  and  assimilable  form,  and  in  any  desired 
proportion.  Even  water  for  the  physician's  nse,  that 
was  first  employed  as  it  came  from  the  well,  the  cistern 
or  the  brook,  then  boiled  before  use,  and  turned  over  to 
the  druggist  for  distillation,  so  that  it  could  be  procured 
in  a  pure  and  safe  form  for  critical  purposes,  is  finally 
coming  into  the  hands  of  people  whose  exclusive  business 
is  the  distillation  and  purification  of  water.  The  ma- 
teria medica,  like  one's  clothing,  is  more  and  more  some- 
thing to  be  ordered  outside  rather  than  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  home  manufacture. 

And  so  it  has  come  that  the  study  of  medical  botany 
has  to-day  fallen  to  the  pharmacist  to  a  larger  extent 
than  to  the  medical  student.  He,  indeed,  is  expected  to 
know  his  botany  well.  He  need  not  be  a  vegetable  phys- 
iologist or  a  mycologist,  and  karyokinesis  may  possibly 
be  a.  process  of  which  he  never  heard,  but  in  certain  lines 
he  must  be  a  botanist.  As  a  result,  we  find  studies  of 
this  kind  omitted  from  the  medical  curriculum  proper 
and  give  place  in  that  branch  of  medical  study  which 
has  come  to  have  a  same  and  a  place  of  its  own— phar- 
macy. 

Whether  taught  in  the  medical  school  or  the  school  of 
pharmacy  or  the  school  of  botany,  the  knowledge  which 
the  collector  and  the  manufacturer  of  drugs  needs  is  of 
the  most  practical  and  useful  character.  A  knowledge 
of  the  affinities  of  plants  will  very  often  lead  the  manu- 
facturer to  experiment  with  species  related  to  those 
which  yield  useful  products.  You  are  all  familiar  with 
the  various  cinchonas  and  their  relative  quinin-producing 
properties.  But  in  the  main  the  knowledge  which  is 
needed  is  that  which  enables  one  surely  to  distinguish 
one  certain  plant  in  all  its  forms  from  all  other  plants. 
Every  few  years  the  drug  trade  is  exercised  over  substi- 
tutes offered  more  or  less  honestly  by  collectors  and  job- 
bers. It  is  only  a  short  time  since  cascara  sagrada,  the 
bark  of  Rhamnus  Purshiana.  was  replaced  very  consid- 
erably by  the  bark  of  a  related  species,  Rhamnus  Cali- 
fornica,  the  latter  of  much  inferior  quality.  It  is  also 
only  a  few  years  since  the  trade  journals  contained  an 
extensive  description  of  the  substitution  of  the  roots  of 
Polygala  alba  for  the  senega  snakeroot,  Polygala  Sene- 
ga.    Not  many  years  ago,  a  sample  of  tansy  which  was 
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submitted  by  a  large  wholesale  house  proved,  probably 
as  the  result  of  a  clerical  l>luudor,  to  be  pansy. 

The  direct  solution  of  problems  of  identity  like  the  pre- 
ceding is  the  closest  link  between  botany  and  pharmacy, 
the  most  obvious  medical  botany.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
study  of  vegetable  pharmacognosy.  The  last  instance 
mentioned  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  merest  tyro  could 
detect  the  mistake  and  guess  pretty  closely  at  the  cause 
for  it;  but  in  the  other  cases  a  discrimination  between 
the  things  to  be  compared  proved  decidedly  more  diffi- 
cult 

As  they  come  to  the  wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer, 
drugs  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary root,  rootstoek,  bark,  leaf,  flower,  fruit  and 
seed.  Only  rarely,  as  in  the  case  of  opium,  are  the  act- 
ive principles  collected  to  any  great  extent  freed  from 
the  parts  of  the  plant  which  produces  them.  Hence,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  medical  botanist  is  ex- 
ix^cted  to  accurately  ii.imc  certain  parls  of  fairly  well- 
known  plants. 

It  has,  unfortunately  for  this  purpose,  been  the  habit 
of  descriptive  botanists  to  aim  at  as  brief  a  diagnosis  of 
each  species  as  possible,  and  to  use  those  characters 
which  most  surely  and  most  readily  serve  to  separate  it 
from  its  congeners;  or  else,  as  is  the  case  with  much 
modern  work,  what  are  felt  to  be  the  less  variable  and 
consequently  the  surest  and  most  permanent  characters 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  classitication,  many  of 
the  more  obvious  features  being  left  entirely  undescribed. 
The  result  is  that  a  person  who  uses  the  ordinary  manu- 
als of  botany,  unless  he  is  quite  expert  as  a  botanist,  re- 
quires flowering  or  fruiting  specimens  as  a  preliminary 
for  the  determination  of  their  names,  and  very  much  of 
the  botany  taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  being  based 
on  and  preparatory  to  the  use  of  these  manuals,  is  con- 
fined to  a  study  of  the  characters  employed  in  them. 

Medical  botany,  if  well  done,  must  start  from  a  some- 
what different  standpoint.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
plant  which  can  be  determined  by  aid  of  the  usual  manu- 
als only  when  it  is  represented  by  perfect  flowering  and 
fruiting  material,  can  not  be  known  with  almost  or  quite 
as  great  certainly  when  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  are 
present.  Except  in  certain  genera,  like  the  oaks  and 
plums,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  our  flora  may  be  known 
with  quite  as  much  certainty  in  the  winter  when  desti- 
tute of  flower  and  fruit,  and  even  foliage,  as  in  the  sum- 
mer season;  but  in  tlie  absence  of  manuals  based  on  their 
winter  characters,  this  knowledge  is  possible  only  as  the 
result  of  individual  observation  and  investigation,  based 
primarily  on  a  knowledge  of  the  species  derived  while 
their  summer  characters  are  present;  and  the  same  is 
true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  all  of  the  fragment- 
ary, or  as  the  botanist  would  call  it,  imperfect  material 
that  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  medical  botanist. 

The  characters  which  the  latter  makes  most  use  of  are 
histologic  characters.  Where  sufficiently  large  fragments 
of  root  or  rootstoek,  leaf  or  fruit  or  seed  occur,  these 
may  of  course  be  used,  being  subject  to  whatever  prepa- 
ration is  necessary  to  bring  them  into  a  condition  fit  for 
com]iarison  with  either  living  or  preserved  authentic  spe- 
cimens; but  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  a  superficial 
comparison  is  sufficient.  Usually  the  distribution  of  the 
woody  tissues  and  duets  and  of  the  bast  fibers  within  the 
specimen,  the  occurrence  of  resin  passages,  oil  cells  or 
latex  tubes,  the  character  and  the  distribution  of  stomata 
and  palisade  cells  in  the  leaf,  the  occurrence  or  absence 
of  pubescence  and  superficial  glands,  and  the  structure 
and  grouping  of  the  hairs  and  the  structure  of  the  seed 
shell  have  to  be  looked  into.  Sometimes,  also,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  test  the  degree  of  lignification  of  certain  cell- 
walls,  to  determine  the  nature  of  secretions,  and  to  ex- 
amine, both  morphologically  and  chemically,  the  starch 
contained  in  the  specimen,  which  is  compared  in  each  of 
these  respects  with  authentic  standards. 

Evidently  this  practical  botany  of  medicines  rests  upon 


a  more  or  less  intelligent  conception  of  botanic  classifi- 
cation, but  is  itself  the  application  of  a  special  skill. 
Quite  recently  a  i)rofessor  of  pharmaceutic  botany  in  one 
of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  published  a  labor- 
atory manual  which  may  be  held  to  represent  his  ideas 
as  to  what  should  be  taught  in  preparation  for  it.  A 
general  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  plant,  root,  stem, 
leaf,  etc.,  and  of  each  of  the  principal  tissues  of  the 
higher  plants,  is  accompanied  by  a  rather  thorough  ex- 
amination of  several  plants  of  medicinal  value  or  related 
to  medicinal  species.  As  thorough  a  knowledge  as  may 
be  of  a  few  plants  is  sought  for,  instead  of  a  little  knowl- 
edge concerning  a  great  many,  in  the  expectation  that  ou 
this  the  student  will  subseipiently  build  an  equally  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  of  the  plants  coming  within  the 
range  of  his  observation.  Not  many  years  since  another 
successful  teacher  of  the  same  subject  laid  down  the  es- 
sential thing  as  being  "that  the  course  should  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  equip  the  student  if  he  desires 
at  its  conclusion  to  pursue  further  investigation  of  the 
study  by  himself,  that  is  without  any  assistance  other 
than  books  such  as  manuals,  class  books,  floras,  etc."  To 
aocomplish  this  he  divides  his  classes  into  sufficiently 
small  sections  to  place  specimens  of  each  subject  taken 
up  in  his  lectures  into  the  hands  of  all  pupils,  keeping 
before  their  eyes  at  all  times  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  a 
carefully  labeled  set  of  specimens  illustrating  the  same 
things,  and  closing  his  course  by  an  exercise  in  which 
a  lot  of  mixed,  unnamed  material  is  placed  on  the  lec- 
ture table  and  sorted  out  by  the  professor  and  students, 
the  characters  utilized  being  indicated  step  by  step  dur- 
ing this  exercise. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  object  teaching  is  essential,  and 
each  of  these  courses  is  taught  as  a  series  of  object  les- 
sons. Gross  characters  are  made  out  by  the  aid  of  the 
naked  eye  and  simple  magnifying  glasses,  but  for  others 
the  compound  microscope  is  brought  into  requisition  and 
some  of  the  pharmaceutic  schools  have  as  a  part  of  their 
curriculum  a  regular  course  in  microscopy.  Unless  it  be 
biology,  no  word  is  more  abused  than  this;  but  for  our 
purpose  a  sufficient  working  knowledge  of  the  optic  and 
mechanical  parts  of  the  microscope  and  ability  to  make 
serviceable  temporary  and  permanent  preparations,  is 
treated  as  of  far  greater  value  than  the  ability  to  resolve 
difficult  test  objects  and  to  run  an  unimpeachable  ring 
of  Brunswick  black  or  shellac.  All  that  is  useful  in  the 
technique  of  the  zoologist,  the  botanist  and  the  embryolo- 
gist,  is  utilized  to  get  serviceable  sections  cut  with  in- 
telligence at  a  point  calculated  to  show  representative 
structure,  and  the  skill  of  the  chemist  is  made  to  yield, 
under  the  cover-glass,  reactions  as  characteristic  in  their 
way  as  those  obtained  in  the  test-tube  or  before  the  blow- 
pipe. Eciuipped  in  this  way,  the  student  is  able  to  de- 
termine those  characters  afforded  by  his  material  which 
enable  him  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  is  or  is  not  the 
same  as  a  standard  specimen  of  the  thing  to  be  com- 
pared with.  Primarily  he  is  called  on  to  recognize  this 
identity  or  difference  in  comparison  with  the  plant  that 
the  material  is  supposed  to  represent.  If  it  be  different 
the  question  as  to  what  it  really  is  is  only  a  secondary 
one,  and  as  his  knowledge  increases  he  becomes  more 
and  more  able  to  answer  these  accessory  questions. 

A  good  description  is  more  available  for  use  than  a 
poor  specimen,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  this,  as  well 
as  each  other  branch  of  technical  botany,  will  be  equip- 
ped with  manuals  emplo.ving  the  characters  which  are 
available  in  the  class  of  material  that  must  be  studied. 
Perhaps  the  progress  of  .Vmerican  systematic  botany  has 
been  retarded  more  by  the  easily  acquired  habit  of  nam- 
ing new  specimens  by  matching  them  in  the  herbarium 
than  in  any  other  way;  and  the  best  workers,  now  that 
monograjihs  are  increasing  in  number,  turn  first  to  a 
monograph  and  determine  a  specimen  by  the  aid  of  the 
deserii>tions  before  going  to  the  herbarium.  But  what  is 
a  good  description  to-day  may  be  a  very  poor  description 
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five  yein's  from  now,  oning  to  the  discovery  of  new  rna- 
lerial  iiitliieiicin^'  tlio  liiuitatiou  of  species.  Hence  a  spec- 
imen is  ahvays  potentially  better  than  a  description,  since 
the  former  is  the  thing  itself,  while  the  latter  is  only  a 
more  or  less  subjective  interpretation  of  it,  and  in  medi- 
cal botany,  as  in  general  botany,  the  herbarium  is  of 
prime  importance. 

The  medical  or  pharmaceutic  herbarium  sliould  differ 
from  the  general  herbarium  in  containing  only  meilioinal 
plants  and  their  nearest  allies.  One  familiarizes  him- 
self with  an  herbarium  of  a  thousand  sheets  where  he 
is  utterly  at  sea  in  a  collection  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
specimens.  The  specimens  containetl  in  this  technical 
herbarium  should  be  perfect  from  all  points  of  view — 
good  in  the  sense  of  the  ordinary  botanist  as  represent- 
ing the  technical  characters  which  he  uses  in  classifying 
each  plant;  good  from  the  standpoint  of  the  person  who 
does  not  know  general  botany  in  representing  every  part 
of  the  plant  which  he  may  find  iu  a  disconnected  condi- 
tion and  wish  to  compare;  good  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  histologist  as  affording  usable  material  for  section- 
ing and  mierochemistry;  and  good  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  investigator  in  offering  abundant  material  for 
study  and  comparison.  Where  the  woods  can  be  turned 
to  by  the  student  the  herbarium  specimens  are 'easily  sup- 
plemented when  needed  by  freshly  gathered  material; 
but  manufacturing  pharmacists,  like  other  manufactur- 
ers, drift  into  large  cities  where  this  is  often  inconven- 
ient or  impossible.  Not  long  ago  it  was  said  in  one  of 
the  leading  druggists'  journals  that  "the  pharmaceutic 
profession  more  than  almost  any  other,  is  interested  in 
the  proposition  to  establish  a  great  botanic  garden  (re- 
ferring to  the  then  proposed  New  York  garden.)  As 
scientific  principles  become  more  and  more  extensively 
incorporated  into  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  there  is  in- 
creased recognition  of  the  necessity  for  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sources  of  our  drugs.  This  does 
not  of  necessity  imply  an  extensive  knowledge  of  theoret- 
ic botany,  desirable  as  that  is,  but  a  thorough  personal 
acquaintance  with  medicinal  plants  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  him  who  must  daily  discriminate  against  sub- 
stitutions, adulterations,  inferior  varieties  and  collec- 
tions and  deteriorated  samples.  The  ideal  opportunity 
for  cultivating  this  acquaintance  is  in  the  botanic  gard- 
en, where  we  have  brought  together  for  immediate  com- 
parison the  doubtful  species  under  consideration  in  a  liv- 
ing state,  and  where  the  characters  thus  observed  can 
be  followed  up  closely  in  the  herbarium  and  materia  med- 
ica  collections  forming  adjuncts  to  the  garden."  Be- 
sides what  can  be  preserved  in  the  herbarium  proper  and 
the  garden,  the  reference  collection  ought  to  contain 
standard  material  of  all  drugs  in  their  crude  form,  so 
that  any  changes  in  appearance  which  the  specimen  un- 
der study  may  have  undergone  during  its  preparation 
will  be  likely  to  be  matched  by  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  standard;  and  besides  the  museum  material  here 
referred  to,  which  is  most  readily  utilized  by  the  investi- 
gator if  kept  boxed  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
herbarium  sheets,  a  set  of  histologic  preparations  ought 
to  be  made,  representing  not  only  the  tissues  of  each  of- 
ficinal plant  from  authentic  specimens,  but  also  such 
preparations  as  can  be  made  from  the  fragmentary  drug, 
of  which  good  sections  are  often  obtained  with  difficulty, 
while  the  mode  of  fragmentation  is  sometimes  character- 
istic. 

To-day  nearly  all  students  are  taught  not  only  to  ob- 
serve, but  to  record  their  observations,  both  in  writing 
and  by  means  of  sketches.  The  medical  botanist,  per- 
haps more  than  most  others,  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
forming  this  habit.  A  sketch  made  while  the  study  is 
fresh  in  one's  mind,  somewhat  idealized,  not  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fanciful  details  but  by  the  omission  of  con- 
fusing structures  which  one  sees  in  all  preparations,  ren- 
ders the  future  examination  of  a  slide  much  easier  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  with  it  more 


certain.  I  should  therefore  sketch  the  essentials  of  ev- 
ery preparation  so  preserved,  and  while  the  matter  is 
fresh  in  one's  mind  a  brief  memorandum  is  easily  writ- 
ten in  connection  with  the  sketch,  describing  differences 
between  related  things  that  may  be  transient  in  the 
slide  or  liable  to  be  overlooked. 

Medical  botany,  therefore,  as  a  technical  study  for 
the  manufacturing  pharmacist  and  collector,  and  to  a 
less  extent  for  the  dispensing  druggist,  but  hardly  for 
the  medical  man,  in  my  mind  is  really  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  each  plant  used  in  medicine,  with  each  of  its 
parts  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  employed  for  the 
extraction  of  the  drug  as  finally  used;  and  it  is  proi)erly 
learned  by  a  course  of  study  limited  to  very  nearly  the 
lines  sketched  above.  Having  reached  this  point,  the 
botanist  very  properly,  if  time  permits,  extends  his 
knowledge  of  general  botany.  Before  this  point,  if  he 
know  the  meaning  of  a  generic  and  a  specific  name,  of  a 
natural  family  and  a  variety,  he  is  enough  of  a  botanist 
to  do  his  work  well. 

To  the  physician  of  to-day,  medical  botany,  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  be  passing  from  his  hands,  is 
returning  in  twofold  form,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  great 
majority  of  physiciansare  justified  in  dipping  very  far  into 
it.  Occasionally  poisoning  by  eating  eetain  toadstools,  or 
roots  of  a  few  umbellifers.  demands  a  certain  amount  of 
botanic  knowledge,  but  I  take  it  that  in  practice  the  sus- 
picion of  this  poisoning  is  as  practically  useful  as  the 
actual  knowledge  of  the  plant  which  has  caused  it.  The 
dermatologist,  more  than  the  general  physician,  is  called 
on  to  recognize  causes  for  dermal  manifestations  which 
he  often  traces  to  the  use  of  food  of  one  sort  or  another, 
which  in  some  cases  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  re- 
acts to  in  rather  a  marked  way,  and  it  is  only  a  few 
years  since  a  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
published  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  plants  which 
produce  such  effects.  A  few  plants,  like  the  poison  ivy, 
are  very  i)ronounced  external  irritants.  But  so  far  as 
practical  purposes  are  concerned,  the  physician  needs 
to  know  to  what  to  ascribe  certain  manifestations  of  this 
sort,  very  much  as  he  needs  to  know  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain drugs,  rather  than  to  have  a  botanic  knowledge  of 
the  irritant. 

With  the  growing  knowledge  of  bacteria,  however,  a 
more  directly  necessary  branch  of  medical  botany  seems 
to  be  opening  up.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  physician 
to  know  all  bacteria,  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  know 
any  large  number  of  pathogenic  species;  but  tubercle, 
leprosy,  cholera,  and  certain  other  diseases  of  frequent 
occurrence,  are  so  clearly  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
bacteria  in  or  about  the  diseased  tissues,  that  a  diagnosis 
is  often  made  with  certainty  only  after  a  bacteriologic 
examination  has  been  made.  The  Widal  test  for  typhoid 
fever  now  has  come  into  general  use,  and  in  the  case  of 
cholera  and  diphtheria  it  is,  I  believe,  generally  recog- 
nized that  an  easily  made  pure  culture  of  bacteria  from 
the  patient  affords  the  surest  and  quickest  information 
as  to  the  ix)sitive  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

To-day  I  suppose  that  there  is  not  a  good  medical 
school  in  the  country  which  has  not  a  well  equipped  bac- 
teriologic laboratory.  The  teaching  needed  for  this  branch 
of  medical  botany,  like  that  needed  for  the  older  medical 
botany,  which  is  now  more  properly  regarded  as  phar- 
maceutic botany,  ought  to  be  of  the  most  directly  practi- 
cal kind.  A  knowledge  of  methods  first  and  of  facts  af- 
terward is  what  is  demande<l.  Some  bacteria,  the  ordi- 
nary aerobic  species,  are  so  easily  isolated  and  grown  in 
pure  cultures  that  the  means  of  doing  this  ought  to  be 
at  the  hand  of  every  physician,  though  I  observe  that 
certain  boards  of  health  are  now  undertaking  to  supply 
the  apparatus  and  culture  media  needed  for  diphtheria 
work,  so  as  to  reduce  the  practitioner's  part  to  the  mini- 
mum of  manual  manipulation.  The  preparation  and  ex- 
amination of  slides  offers  little  difficulty  to  the  medical 
student   who   is  already  equipped   with   a  knowledge  of 
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.     JUNIOR   COURSE.    LECTURE    No.    M. 

Inorganic    Chemistry. 

The  Halogens. — Concluded.     The  Oxygen  Group. 


Compounds   of  lodln. 

lodin  forms  one  compound  with  hydrogen,  Hydriodic 
Acid,  HI,  and  two  oxygen  acids,  Iodic  and  Periodic 

Hydrlodio  Acid,  HI.— Hydriodic  Acid  Is  a  heavy, 
colorless  gas.  fuming  in  moist  air,  and  resembling  hydro- 
chloric and  hydrobromie  acids  in  many  of  its  properties. 
It  may  be  prepared  in  solution  like  hydrobromie  acid  by 
the  reducing  action  of  phosphorus  or  of  hydrogen  sulfld 
upon  lodin  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  gaseous  acid 
being  very  soluble  in   that   liquid. 

The  iodids  of  the  metals  are  generally  soluble,  except 
those  of  silver,  mercury  and  lead,  the  tatter  being  spar- 
ingly soluble.  lodin  is  released  from  iodids  by  the  same 
oxidizing  agents  as  are  used  to  set  free  chlorin  and 
bromin  from  their  chlorids  and  broroids. 

The  iodids  are  used  in  medicine  as  alteratives,  and 
are  largely  consumed  in  photography  and  in  the  arts. 
They  are  identified  by  setting  free  their  iodin  by  means 
of  an  oxidizing  agent,  and  testing  the  released  element 
with    carbon    disulfid    or   starch    paste. 

lodln  and  Oxygen.— Only  one  oxid  of  lodin,  the 
pentoxid,  IjOb,  is  certainly  known  to  exist.  This  is  the 
anhydrid  of  iodic  acid,  HIO3,  which  it  yields  when  dis- 
solved in  water. 

loOs+HjO  =  2HIO3. 

Iodin  when  dissolved  in  alkali  yields  a  mixture  of 
lodid  and  lodate,   as  follows: 

CI+6KOH  =  KIO3+5KI+3H2O. 

Iodic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  the  lodate  by  decom- 
posing the  latter  with  an  acid.     The  pure  acid  is  in  the 
form   of   colorless,    rhombic    crystals,    which   on   heating 
decompose  again  into  the  anhydrid  and  water. 
2HIO3  (heated)  =  I^Os+H.O. 

lodates  may  be  further  oxidized  to  Periodates,  as  KIOi, 
the  salts  of  an  acid  corresponding  to  an  hypothetical 
anhydrid,  I-Ot.  in  which  iodin  is  septivalent.  The  lodates 
In  general  resemble  the  corresponding  chlorin  and  bromin 
compounds. 

Iodin  when  present  in  any  of  its  oxygen  compounds 
is  detected  by  being  first  rele!ased  by  reducing  agents, 
such  as  SO.  or  HoS,  and  testing  in  the  usual  manner, 
with   carbon   disulfid   or  starch   paste. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  HALOGENS. 

The  student  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  parallel- 
Ism  of  properties  exhibited  by  the  members  of  this  group. 
For  example,  all  are  very  active  elements,  and  on  this 
account  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  nature  in  the  free 
state.  All  are  strong  oxidizing  agents,  and  destroy  the 
colors  of  many  organic  compounds.     Each  forms  a  single 


gaseous  acid,  the  molecule  of  which  contains  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  the  halogen.  The  salts  of  these  acids, 
the  fluorids,  chlorids,  bromids  and  iodids,  and  the  salts 
of  their  corresponding  oxygen  acids  have  many  properties 
in  common. 

In  addition  to  this  parallelism  we  may  also  notice  a 
remarkable  progrrssion,  or  step  by  step  modification  of 
properties  in  passing  from  either  end  of  the  series  to 
the  other,  corresponding  to  the  variation  in  their  atomic 
weights,  which  are:  F.,  18.91;  CI.,  35.18;  Br.,  79.34;  I., 
125.89. 

(1).  There  is  a  progressive  increase  in  density,  the 
first  being  a  gas  but  little  heavier  than  air,  the  second 
a  gas  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  air,  the  third  a  liquid 
nearly  three  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  the  last  a 
solid  more  than  four  times  as  heavy  as  water. 

(2).  There  is  a  corresponding  deepening  of  color, 
fluorln  being  nearly  colorless,  chlorin  greenish-yellow, 
bromin  orange  red  and  lodin  almost  black. 

(3).  There  is  a  reverse  progression  in  chemical  activity 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  fluorin  being  the  most  active 
and  iodin  the  least  active  of  the  family.  Bromin  can 
displace  iodin  from  its  compounds,  chlorin  can  displace 
bromin,  while  fluorln  can  displace  all  three. 

(4).  There  is  a  similar  reverse  progression  in  their 
affinity  for  hydrogen.  Fluorin  can  combine  with  hydro- 
gen either  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark,  and  decomposes 
Water  explosively  to  obtain  that  element.  Chlorin  can 
combine  with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  light  only,  and 
decomposes  water  slowly.  Bromin  will  not  combine  di- 
rectly with  hydrogen,  even  in  the  light,  unless  with  aid 
of  the  electric  spark,  and  decomposes  water  only  when 
exposed  to  bright  sunlight.  Iodin  can  be  made  to  combine 
with  hydrogen  directly  only  with  difficulty,  and  does  not 
decompose  water  even  in  sunlight. 

(5).  There  is  a  decrease  in  non-metallic  properties 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  fluorin  being  the  most  decided 
of  non-metals,  while  iodin  has  a  metallic  luster,  and 
exhibits  some  marked  basic  properties. 

Many  other  features  of  parallelism  and  progression 
might  be  pointed  out,  but  the  examples  given  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  remarkable  relation  existing  between 
the  properties  of  these  elements  and  their  atomic  weights. 


THE  OXYGEN   GROUP. 

Oxygen.  Sulfur.  Selenium.  Tellurium. 
Like  the  halogens,  these  four  elements  exhibit  a 
strongly  marked  group  relationship,  and  a  similar  pro- 
gression in  physical  characters  anu  chemical  properties. 
Like  the  halogens,  also,  the  first  member  of  ..le  oxygen 
group  is   the   most  active   chemically,   and  the   most  <i!s- 
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tlnctly  non-metallic  In  character,  while  the  last  membex 
Is  In  many  respects  the  least  active,  and  exhibits  quail* 
ties  of  a   metallic  character. 


OXYGEN. 

Symbol.    O.      Valence,   2.     Atomic   Welg-ht,    15.88. 

IllMtorlcal.— Oxygen  was  discovered  August  1,  1774, 
by  Joseph  Priestley,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing 
red  mercuric  oxld  with  the  aid  of  a  burning  glass.  Its 
name,  derived  from  the  Greek  oxus,  sour,  and  gcnnao,  I 
produce,  means  literally  generator  of  acids,  and  was 
given  to  It  by  Lavoisier,  because  of  the  add  nature  of 
many   of  its  compounds. 

Natural  Sources.— Oxygen  Is  the  most  abundant  and 
most  universally  distributed  element  on  the  earth.  It 
constitutes  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere,  over 
85  per  cent,  of  the  ocean,  and  from  44  to  48  per  cent,  of 
the  compounds  which  compose  the  solid  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or,  aitogethei',  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  matter  of  the  globe.  In  combination  with  two 
or  more  other  elements  it  is  found  in  a  vast  number  of 
substances.  Nearly  every  compound  familiar  to  every- 
day life  contains  it.  The  petroleum  compounds  are  per- 
haps the  most  notable  examples  of  non-oxygen-contain- 
Ing  substances. 

Of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  about  one-fifth  consists 
of  free  or  uncombined  oxygen,  the  other  tour-fifths  con- 
sisting mainly  of  nitrogen,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
carbon  diox:id,  water  vapor,  argon  and  various  other 
gaseous  substances.  So  far  as  animal  life  is  concerned, 
the  oxygen  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  air,  the 
other  gases  acting  merely  as  diluents. 

Preparation — Oxygen  may  be  obtained  by  a  number 
of  processes,  but  is  more  commonly  prepared  by  the 
heating  of  compounds  rich  in  the  element  to  their  points 
of  dissociation,  such  as  the  easily  decomposable  oxids, 
permanganates,  nitrates,  chlorates,  chromates,  etc.  Only 
a  few  of  these  methods  need  be  described. 

(1).    By  heating  mercuric  oxld,  which  decomposes  into 
oxygen  and  mercury.     This  method  is  costly  and  of  his- 
torical  interest  only,   being  the  process  made   use  of  by 
Priestley   when   he   discovered    the   element. 
HgO  (heated)  =  Hg+O. 

(2).  By  heating  potassium  chlorate,  either  alone  or 
with  manganese  dioxid,  the  process  commonly  used  in-  the 
production  of  oxygen  on  the  small  scale.     (Fig.  22).     The 


Fig.  22.— Oxygen  from  Potassium  Chlorate  and  Manganese  Dioxid. 


decomposition  talces  place  in  two  steps.     The  chlorate  is 
first  brolten  up  into  chlorid,  perchlorate  and  oxygen,  and 
as  the  heat  is  increased,  the  perchlorate  decomposes  into 
chlorid  and  releases  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen. 
2KC103-fMn02   (heated)   =   KCl-fKCIOi-l-O^+MnOn. 
KClO.-t-MnOs  =  KCl-(-202+Mn02. 

The  manganese  dioxid,  without  being  itself  decomposed 
or  entering  into  combination,  Causes  the  oxygen  to  be 
released  at  a  lower  temperature  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary.  This  is  an  example  of  what  is  Icnown  as 
catalytic  action,  or  where  one  substance  by  Its  mere 
presence  causes  or  facilitates  a  chemical  change  In  some 
other  substance  without  being  itself  affected. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  manganese  dioxid  used 


should  be  free  from  organic  matter,  otherwise  explosions 
are  liable  to  occur  which  may  be  dangerous  If  larga 
amounts  are  employed. 

(3).  Erin's  Process.  This  Is  one  of  the  processes  made 
use  of  In  the  production  of  oxygen  on  the  commercial 
scale,  and  is  based  upon  the  ability  of  barium  oxld  to 
take  up  oxygen  when  heated  In  contact  with  air  under 
pressure,  and  to  giye  It  out  again  when  the  pressure 
is  reduced. 

Barium  oxld  in  the  form  of  a  porous  mass  Is  heated 
in  iron  cylinders  In  contact  with  air,  which  has  been 
freed  from  carbon  dioxid,  at  a  pressure  of  about  two 
atmospheres.  Under  such  circumstances  oxygen  is  taken 
up  and  the  dioxid  formed. 

BaO-l-O  =  BaOs. 

The  pressure  is  next  reduced  to  about  14  pounds  less 
than  one  atmosphere,  when  the  dioxid  decomposes  Into 
the  monoxld  and  oxygen. 

BaOo  =  BaO+O. 

The  gas  is  then  compressed  and  stored  in  tlie  iron  or 
steel  cylinders  in  which  it  is  transported. 

(4).  Another  commercial  process  Is  based  upon  the 
differing  solubilities  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  water 
when  subjected  to  pressure.  When  pressure  is  applied 
to  air  contained  'over  water,  the  latter  dissolves  mora 
oxygen  than  nitrogen.  If  now  the  dissolved  air  be  per- 
mitted to  escape,  it  will  be  richer  in  oxygen  than  before 
solution.  By  repeating  the  solution  often  enough,  the 
residual  nitrogen  is  at  length  reduced  to  an  Insignificant 
amount. 

Plij-sical  Characters.— When  pure,  oxygen  is  an 
odorless,  colorless  and  tasteless  gas,  condensible  at  a 
pressure  of  50  atmospheres,  and  —118"  C.  to  a  transparent 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  paramagnetic.  The  gas 
is  slightly  soluble  In  water,  100  volumes  of  the  latter 
dissolving  4.1  volumes,  the  solubility  increasing  with  the 
pressure. 

Chemical  Properties.— Oxygen  can  be  made  to  com- 
bine either  directly  or  indirectly  with  nearly  every  known 
element.  With  all  the  metallic  elements  it  unites  directly, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "noble  metals,"  as 
silver,  gold  and  platinum.  The  oxids  of  these  can,  how- 
ever, be  produced  by  precipitating  them  from  solutions 
of  their  salts.  With  fluorin  it  does  not  combine  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  With  the  remaining  halogens.  It 
can  be  made  to  combine  only  In  the  presence  of  a  third 
element. 

When  elements  combine  with  such  rapidity  that  suf- 
ficient heat  is  evolved  to  render  one  or  more  of  the 
substances  present  luminous,  the  process  is  termed  com- 
bustion, and  since  the  combination  of  many  substance* 
with  oxygen  Is  attended  by 
the  production  of  light  and 
heat,  oxygen  is  commonly 
said  to  be  a  "supporter  of 
combustion,"  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  properties  of 
pure  oxygen  or  of  an  atmos- 
phere rich  in'  that  substance 
is  the  readiness  with  which  it 
supports  the  combustion  of 
materials  ordinarily  incom- 
bustible in  the  air.  Iron  in 
the  form  of  wire,  and  many 
other  metals,  when  raised  tOj-ig  23.— Wanh  spring  Burnine 
a  red   heat  and   plunged   into  In  Oxygen. 

a  vessel  of  oxygen,   fake  Are  and  burn  with  great  brU* 
liancy.      (Fig.    23). 

If,  however,  a  stream  of  air  or  oxygen  be  conducted 
into  a  tank  of  coal  gas  and  Ignited,  it  will  burn  similarly 
to  a  jet  of  the  coal  gas  when  the  latter  is  ignited  in  tha 
air,  the  zone  of  combustion  being  simply  the  region 
where  the  activity  of  combination  is  grCat  enough  to  raise 
some  of  the  particles  concerned  to  incandescence.  It  Is 
thus  seen  that  the  terms  "combustible"  and  "supporter  of 
combustion "  are  convertible,  depending  merely  upon 
which  substance  forms  the  atmosphere  surrounding  tha 
place  of  combination. 

When  the  combination  with  oxygen  Is  so  slow  that 
the  temperature  is  not  greatly  raised  at>ove  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  process  is  termed  slow 
oxida,tIon.  The  decay  and  fermentation  of  organic  sub- 
stances  are   examples   of   slow   oxidation. 
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Uaeii The    most    common    special    use    ot   oxygen    Is 

In  the  production  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  To  produce 
this  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  led  through  a  burner  of 
special  construction  into  the  center  of  a  burning  jet  of 
hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  the  result  being  a  nearly  colorless 
fiame  ot  Intensely  high  temperature.  (Fig.  24).  The 
flame  may  be  employed  for  the  melting  of  refractory 
metals,  or  for  the  production  of  the  "lime  light"  used  In 
Btereoptlcons,   made  by  directing  the  stream  of  burning 


Fig.    24.— Oxyhydrogen    Blowpipe. 

gaa   against   a   stick    of   lime,    which   Is    thereby 
to  a  state  of  dazzling  incandescence. 


heated 


OZONB. 

The  formula  for  the  oxygen  molecule  is  O;.  signifying 
that  it  consists  of  two  atoms.  By  passing  an  electric 
discharge  through  a  vessel  containing  oxygen,  and  by 
several  other  methods  it  can  be  made  to  combine  in 
molecules  of  three  atoms  each,  or  O3,  and  in  this  state 
Is  known  as  Ozone.  It  exists  in  the  atmosphere  to  some 
extent,  and  is  more  abundant  in  the  air  after  thunder 
storms,  and  in  country  districts  than  in  cities.  The 
peculiar,  penetrating  odor  noticed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
electrical  machines  while  in  operation  is  due  to  ozone. 
It  is  also  produced  in  small  quantities  by  the  slow  oxida- 
tion of  phosphorus  in  moist  air. 

That  ozone  is  simply  a  condensed  form  of  oxygen  is 
apparent   from   the   equation: 

3O2  =  20,. 

Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  third  atom  is 
given  off,  ozone  presents  the  oxidizing  effects  of  ordinary 
oxygen  in  an  intensified  degree.  Substances  perfectly 
stable  in  the  presence  of  ordinary  oxygen  are  quickly 
oxidized  and  decomposed  by  ozone.  It  attacks  and 
quickly  tarnishes  mercury  and  silver  by  forming  a  coat- 
ing of  oxld  on  the  surface.  Its  property  of  setting  free 
iodin   from   iod'ds   is   made   use  of  as   a,  test. 

Ozone  is  an  instance  of  atlotropism,  or  the  ability  of 
an  element  to  exist  in  different  forms  with  different  sets 
of  properties,  which  are  sometimes  so  greatly  dissimilar 
that  they  might  be  taken  for  different  elements  were 
It  not  that  one  form  can  be  converted  into  the  other. 
Allotropic  modifications  are  probably  due  to  variation  in 
the  arrangement  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  as  in  the 
present  example. 


PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

1.  In  a  test  tube  place  about  0.5  Gm.  of  red  phos- 
phorus, add  about  10  Cc.  of  water  and  a  small  portion  of 
powdered  iodin.  If  reaction  does  not  take  place,  icarm 
pcntly.  Pour  or  filter  off  the  clear  solution  and  test  it 
for  hydriodic  acid  as  follows: 


2.  Add  a  small  portion  to  a  dilute  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  lead  acetate  and  mercurous  nitrate,  contained 
in  different  tubes.  Note  the  results  and  write  equations 
to   represent   the   reactions. 

;i.  To  the  remaining  portion  of  the  solution  add  a 
few  drops  of  strong  nilrlc  acid.  If  the  solution  becomes 
colored,  di\-lde  Into  two  portions.  To  one  portion  add 
carbon  dlsulfld  or  chlorform,  and  agitate,  as  in  the 
third  experiment. 

Add  a  few  drops  of  the  second  portion  to  a  tube  fliled 
with  water  and  containing  a  few  drops  of  starch  paste, 
and  note   the  result. 

4.  In  a  dry  flask  or  test  tube,  place  5  or  10  grams. ot 
potassium  chlorate  In  crystals,  mixed  with  manganese 
dioxld,  and  heat  in  a  bunsen  burner  or  alcohol  lamp 
flame.  (Fig.  25).  By  means  of  a  delivery  tube  collect 
-several  larger  tubes  full  of  the  gas  by  displacement  ot 
water.  Leave  the  tubes  of  gas  mouth  downward  In  the 
water  of  the  pneumatic  trough  until  wanted  for  use. 

5.  Into  one  of  tne  tubes  held  mouth  upward.  Insert  a 
pine  splinter,  the  end  of  -which  is  a  glowing  coal.  What 
occurs? 


Fig.    25.— Student's   Oxygen   Generator. 

6.  Tip  a  straightened  piece  of  watch  spring,  about  15 
cM.  long,  with  sulfur.  Ignite  the  sulfur  and  hold  it  in 
the  oxygen  containea  in  another  tube.  If  the  conditions 
are  properly  observed  and  sufficient  oxygen  is  present,  the 
watch  spring  will  burn  with  a  shower  of  brilliant  sparks. 
The  sparks  given  off,  if  collected,  will  be  found  to  be 
magnetic.    They  are  in  fact  magnetic  oxid  of  iron,  FejOi. 

Instead  of  collecting  the  gas  In  tubes,  the  splinter 
bearing  the  live  coal  and  the  watch  spring  mt^y  be  held 
directly  in  the  tube  in  which  the  oxygen  is  being  re- 
leased, but  in  this  case  it  will  be  found  harder  tocause 
the  ignition  of  the  spring  because  of  the  diluting  effect 
of  the  air  which  is  present. 

7.  In  the  bottom  of  a  jar  place  a  piece  of  yellow 
phosphorus  the  size  of  a  grain  of  Indian  corn.  (Do  not 
handle  the  phosphorus  with  the  fingers).  Partially  cover 
the  phosphorus  with  water  to  prevent  Its  ignition,  cover 
the  jar  loosely  and  set  aside  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  hold  in  the  jar  a  strip  of  paper 
coated  with  starch  paste  and  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodid.  What  change  takes  place  in  the  color  ot  the  paper, 
and  what  does  it  indicate  as  to  the  gaseous  contents 
of  the  jar? 


JUNIOR  COURSE.    LECTURE  No.  14. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

The  Mechanical  Powers.     Sound. 


'Wheel    and    .\xle As    may    be    observed    from    the 

flgore,  the  wheel  and  axle  is  a  continuous  form  of  lever 
of  the  first  order.  (Fig.  38).  If  a 
hoop  be  fastened  over  the  two  ends 
of  a  lever  of  this  order,  the  result 
is  a  wheel:  or  if  from  a  wheel  there 
are  taken  away  the  rim  and  all  the 
spokes  but  two  on  opposite  sides, 
there  will  be  left  a  lever- 
In  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  distance 
from  the  rim  to  the  pivot  upon 
which  it  turns  is  the  force-arm,  and 
^^'  ^^A^l?""^'  °"^      f''°'»    ''•^   surface  of  the     n-rlr  to  the 


pivot,  the  load-arm.  In  practice  the  wheel  Is  often  re- 
placed by  a  crank. 

Since  the  wheel  and  axle  is  a  form  of  lever,  the  same 
l»w  will  apply,  and  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  The 
pirxhict  of  Ihc  force  ■  by  the  radius  of  the  icheil  will  be 
cgiKil  to  the  product  of  the  toad  bti  the  radius  of  the  ajrle. 

As  in  the  lever,  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in 
Kpeed.  Tho  distance  through  which  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
passes  must  be  as  much  greater  than  that  through  which 
the  circumference  of  the  axle  passes,  as  the  load  Is 
greater  than  the   force. 

The  Train  ot  Wheels — Like  the  lever,  the  wheel 
and   axle    may   also   be  compounded,    forming   the   Trim 
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0;  Wheels.  (Fig.  30).  In  this,  as  shown  by  the  fleure. 
the  peripheries  are  set  with  cogs,  the  teeth  on  the  axle 
of  one  engaging  with  the  teeth  on  the  next  wheel,  and 
so  en.  The  result  Is  that  the  mechanical  advantage 
of  one  Is   transmitted   to   the  next. 

In  the  train  of  wheels,  the  force  applied  multiplied 
by  the  continuous  product  of  the  radii  of  the  wheels 
Is  equal  to  the  load  multiplied  by  the  continuous  product 
of   the   radii   of  the  axles. 

Inclined  IMane  und  'WedKC — The  Inclined  Piane  Is 
fiiflicientl.v  defined  by  the  name — a  "plane"  or  leve:  sur- 

^__        ^    face,    "inclined,"    or    placed    at 

an    angle    to    the    horizontal. 
(Fig.  40). 

The   gradient   Is   the   ratio    of 

the   vertical   rise   to   the   length 

of   the   incline  2.5  M.,   the  gra- 

rise  be  0.5  M.,   and   the   length 

^yf  of  the  incline  2.5  M.,  the  gradient 

will  be  0.5  :  2.5=  — 
Fig.  39.— Train  of  Wheels.  5. 

On  an  Inclined  plane,  a  force  parallel  with  the  surface 
will  support  a  load  as  many  times  greater  than  itself, 
as  the  length  of  the  pl.ine  is  greater  than  its  height,  or 
the  forcf  iquaU  the  lofiil 
multiplUd  by  the  qradinit. 
The  result  is  best  shown 
by  an  example. 

If  a   plank   three   meters     ^^ 
In  length   extend   from   the  ^  ^fc^j=J^^wa^aS^Bfl 
ground     to    a     wagon     one  Fig.  40.— Inclined  Plane, 

meter  high,  what  power,  neglecting  friction,  will  be  re- 
quired to   balance   upon   it  a  barrel   weighing  150  KGm? 

1 
The  gradient  is  3  :  9=  --    The  load  is  150  KGm.     Muiti- 
3. 

1 
plying  the  load  by  the  gradient,   150X  —  =  50  KGm,   the 

power  necessary  to  sustain  the  barrel. 

Tlie  Wedgre  is  a  movable  inclined  plane  which  is  forced 
against  or  under  the  load,  instead 
of  being  moved  over  It.     (Fig.  41). 

The  wedge  may  be  either  single  or 
double,  and  is  operated  by  per- 
cussion. 

The    Screiv    is    an    inclined    plane 

turned    around    a    cylinder,    and    has 

the    same    relation     to    the    inclined 

plane    just    described    that    a    spiral 

Fig.  41.— 'Wedge.      staircase     does     to    a    straight     one. 

Except   in   the   taper  screws   of   the   carpenter,   a   nut  is 

used  through  which  the  screw  works.     (Fig.  42). 

T)ie  i»i(c7i  of  a  screw  is  the  vertical  distance  between 
the    centers    of    two    contiguous    threads,    or    it    is    the 
vertical    distance   through   which 
the   screw  passes  in  making  one 
complete  revolution.    If  the  pitch 

1 
is — 
20 
It  means  that  there  are  20  threads 
to    the   inch,    or    that    the   screw 
makes  20  complete  turns  in  pass- 
i^ig     through     a     space    of    one 
inch.     It  will  be  seen,   therefore, 
that    pitch    is    another    name    for 

Fig.   42.— Screw   and   Nut.    gradient. 

As  the  screw  is  a  form  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  same 
law  applies  to  both,  or  the  force  equals  the  load  multiplied 
by  the  piteh. 

The  screw  is  frequently  turned  by  means  of  a  lever  or 
wheel  attached  to  the  upper  end.  When  either  of  these 
Is  added,  the  combination  becomes  a  compound  machine. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  distance  through  which  the 
force  applied  must  pass,  as  compared  with  the  space 
through  which  the  screw  advances,  this  machine  is  a 
means  by  which  immense  power  can  be  exerted,  though 
only  for  a  short  distance. 

The  Pulley.— The  Pulley  is  a  wheel,  grooved  to  carry 
a  rope,  and  turning  on  an  axle.  (Fig.  43).  As  the 
end   of   the    rope   to   which    the    force   Is   applied    moves 


downward,  the  end  bearing  the  load  moves  upward. 

With  a  single  nxcd  pulley,  the  force  travels  as  far 
as  the  load  is  lifted,  the  only  advantage  being  a  change 
of  direction  In  the  application  of  a  force. 

By  moans  of  a  movable  pulley,  there  may  be  a  gain 
In  force  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  a  change  of  direction. 

For   ixample,    if   the   pulley   to   which   the   load   is   at- 


F!g.  43.— Fixed  Pulley.  Fig.  44— Fixed  and  Movable  Pulleys. 

tached  be  movable,  then  for  each  cM.  the  load  rises 
the  rope  must  travel  2  cM.,  and,  according  to  the 
general  law  of  machines,  the  load  which  can  be  lifted  by 
the  force  will  be  doubled.  If  another  pulley  be  intro- 
duced into  the  sj-stem.  so  as  to  give  three  lines  of  rope 
acting  on  the  load,  then  for  each  cM.  the  load  ascends 
the  rope  must  move  3  cM.,  and  the  effect  of  the  force  Is 
increased  three  times.  (Fig.  44).  In  general,  the  increase 
in  the  load  which  can  be  lifted  with  a  given  force  will 
be  proportional  to  the  number  of  lines  of  rope  between 
the  fixed  pulley  and  the  movable  pulley  supporting  the 
load,  while  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  load  will  be 
in  inverse  proportion. 

When  several  pulleys  are  fastened  together  In  one 
framework,  the  combination  is  known  as  a  block,  and  the 
Individual  pulleys  as  sheaves. 


PUAUMACBUTICAL,    APPLICATIONS. 

The  Drug  Will — Probably  the  most  useful  application 
of  the  wheel  and  axle  to  pharmacy  is  in  the  construction 
of  the  common  drug  mill. 

While  the  particular  pattern  may  vary  greatly,  the 
principle  of  the  machine  is  that  of  a  large  wheel  (or 
crank),  attached  directly,  or  by  a  train  of  gear  wheels, 
to  a  grinding  surface  borne  on  the  axle.  The  force 
applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  or  to  the 
handle  of  the  crank  is  the  power,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  drug  is  the  load.  Neglecting  friction,  the  product 
of  the  power  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel  will  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  resistance  by  the  radius  of  the  grinding 
surface. 

The  Wedee  is  capable  of  some  pharmaceutical  use 
as  a  means  of  expression  in  the  so-called  "wedge  press." 
In  this  the  substance  to  be  expressed,  contained  in 
suitable  press  cloth,  is  placed  between  smooth  surfaces 
which  are  forced  together  by  driving  in  wedges  with 
mauls.  An  application  of  the  Inclined  plane  is  seen  In 
the  use  of  planks  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  a  barrel  from 
the  cellar,  etc.  The  direct  lift  may  be  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  the  operator,  but  by  rolling  it  up  the  slant, 
an  exchange  of  distance  for  power  is  effected. 

The  Screw  is  applied  to  pharmaceutical  purposes 
in  the  construction  of  the  various  styles  of  the  screw 
Tincture  Press. 

If  the  screw  has  a  pitch  of  0.5  cM.,  and  the  lever  a 
length  of  0.5  M.,  what  will  he  the  gain  in  power  of  a  force 
applied  to  the  lever? 

Since  the  circumference  oi  a  circle  is  equal  to  the 
radius  multiplied  by  3.14,  in  one  complete  turn  the  end 
of  the  lever  would  pass  through  0.5X3.14  =  1.57  M.,  while 
the  end  of  the  screw  would  advance  only  0.005  M.  The 
force  would,  therefore,  advance  through  a  space  314 
times  as  great  as  the  load,  and  would  consequently  be 
multiplied  by  314,  or  a  force  of  10  KGm.  at  the  lever 
would  produce,  neglecting  filction,  a  thrust  of  3140  KGm. 
at  the  point  of  the  screw. 
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SOUND. 

While  the  phenomena  ot  sound  may  not  be  very  closely 
associated  with  pharmaceutical  operations,  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  should  be  possessed  by  every  intelli- 
gent person,  and  therefore  no  apology  Is  offered  for  pre- 
senting a  brief  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  at  this  place. 

Sound  and  Sound  Sensation.— Commonly  the  term 
sound  is  used  to  designate  botn  a  peculiar  sensation  and 
the  physical  cause  of  that  sensation.  However  these 
two  meanings  may  be  confused  in  common  conversation, 
they  must  be  carefully  distinguished  in  scientific  dis- 
cussion. 

The  sensation  of  sound  is  purely  physiological  and 
subjective,  and  has  no  existence  outside  of  the  brain 
of  the  sensitive  subject;  the  cause  of  that  sensation  Is 
external  and  objective,  and  exists  independent  of  either 
ear  or  brain. 

The  brief  discussion  which  follows  will  be  confined 
mainly  to  a  consideration  of  sound  in  its  objective  sense, 
or  to  the  physical  agency  which  gives  rise  to  the 
sensation. 

Definition  ot  Sonud — A  sound  traced  to  its  source 
will  always  be  found  to  originate  in  a  vibrating  body, 
or  a  body  which  in  whole  or  in  part  is  in  a  state  ot 
rapid  motion  to  and  fro.  When  the  vibration  ceases,  the 
sensation  of  sound  also  ceases. 

Investigation  also  shows  that  there  is  always  a  medium 
between  the  vibrating  body  and  the  ear  of  the  sensitive 
subject,  and  that  this  intervening  medium  is  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  the  sound  producing  object,  and  reproduces  these 
vibrations  upon  the  ear.  A  sound  therefore  consists  of 
mass  vibration,  capable  of  transmission  to  the  ear  and  of 
producing  a  sound  sensation. 

Nature  of  a  Sound  »Vave it  is  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment that  when  a  medium  is  in  the  act  of  transmitting 
sound  vibration,  its  parts  are  alternately  in  a  state  of 
condensation  and  rarefaction.  Conceiving  the  vibration 
to  originate  at  any  particular  point,  it  advances  outward 
in  all  directions  in  a  sphere,  or  series  of  spneres,  a  zone 
of  rarefaction  succeeding  one  of  condensation,  the 
spheres  growing  larger  as  they  recede  from  the  point  of 
origin.  A  condensation  and  rarefaction  taken  together 
constitute  a   sound  wave.      (Fig.  45). 


F  ig.  45. — Illustrating  Sound  Waves. 

Propag'utiou  and  Velocity  of  Sound. — That  sound 
requires  an  appreciative  time  to  travel  through  space  is 
evident  from  observing  the  time  which  elapses  between 
the  escape  of  steam  from  the  whistle  of  a  distant  loco- 
motive and  the  arrival  of  the  sound  at  the  station  of 
the  observer. 

The  velocity  of  sound  propagation  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  medium  through  which  it  travels,  increasing 
with  the  elasticity  and  decreasing  with  the  density,  or, 
as  expressed  in  the  law,  tlie  velocity  Oi  sound  varies  directly 
as  the  sijunre  root  of  the  elasticity  and  inversely  as 
tTic    sguarc    root    of    the    density. 

In  free  air  at  0°  C,  the  velocity  of  sound  is  332.4  M. 
per  second.  Rise  of  temperature  increases  elasticity  and 
decreases  density,  and  consequently  increases  the  velocity 
of  sound  propagation  at  a  rate  amounting  to  -.G08  M.  for 
each  rise  of  1°  C.  in  temperature.  Thus,  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  be  16°  C,  the  velocity  will  be 
332.4+0.608Xlfi  =  342.02  M. 

The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  sound  enables  us  to 
determine  approximately  the  distance  of  a  sounding  ob- 
ject, as  a  cannon,  by  observing  the  time  between  the 
flash  and  the  arrival  of  the  sound.    If  this  be  five  seconds 


and  the  temperature  16°  C,  then  the  gun  must  bo 
342.02  X  5=  1710.10  M.  distant,  since  this  would  be  the 
distance  sound  would  travel  in  that  time. 

When  both  the  elasticity  and  density  of  a  medium 
vary  together  and  In  the  same  ratio,  the  velocity  ot 
sound  waves  is  not  affected  by  the  change. 

On  account  of  their  greater  incompressibility  and  con- 
sequent greater  elasticity,  sound  waves  travel  faster  in 
liquids  and  solids  than  in  gases,  notwithstanding  their 
greater  densities.  Thus,  in  water,  the  velocity  of  sound 
is  about  four  times,  and  In  glass  and  Iron  about  sixteen 
times,  as  great  as  in  air.  This  explains  why,  if  the  ear 
be  held  near  the  iron  ot  a  railroad,  and  the  Iron  be 
struck  some  distance  away,  two  sounds  will  be  heard, 
the  first  through  the  iron,  and  the  second  somewha:  later 
through  the  air. 

Rellection    of    Sound    Waves That    sound    waves 

may  be  reilected  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  listened 
to  an  echo.  Not  only  may  walls  and  hills  reflect  sound, 
but  bodies  of  timber,  the  wind,  clouds,  togs,  etc.  This 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  fog  signals  at  sea. 
A  body  of  tog  or  a  current  of  vapor  may  reflect  the  sound 
of  a  bell  or  whistle  so  that  it  may  pass  clear  over  a 
given  area  on  the  water,  while  clearly  heard  farther  out. 

The  distance  of  objects  may  also  be  approximately 
determined  by  noting  the  time  between  the  shout  and 
the  return  of  the  echo.  For  example,  if,  in  zero  weather, 
the  echo  should  return  in  one  second  after  the  sound, 
then  the  wall  or  objecx  is  166.2  M.  distant,  since  in 
passing  to  the  wall  and  back  again  the  sound  waves  would 
have  traveled  332.4  M.,  which  is  the  velocity  ot  sound 
at  0°   C. 

In  order  that  the  echo  shall  be  distinct,  the  reflecting 
surface  should  be  so  distant  that  the  return  sound  should 
not  follow  closer  than  within  about  one-fifth  ot  a  second 
after  the  original  sound,  otherwise  the  sound  will  be  in- 
distinct or  blurred,  an  effect  sometimes  noticed  in  speak- 
ing in  a  vacant  audience  room.  This  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  ear  has  difficulty  in  separating  sounds 
which  arrive  more  rapidly  than  five  per  second. 

The  reflection  of  sound  may  be  shown  by  placing  two 
concave    mirrors        , 
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facing   each 

other,   and  some 

distance      apart. 

and     suspending 

a   watch    in    the 

focus      of      one, 

when   by   means 

of    a    funnel     or        Fig.    46.— Reflection    of    Sound    Waves, 
curved   tube,   the  sound  of  the  ticking  may  be   heard  at 
the  focus  ot  the  other  mirror,  though  inaudible  at  inter- 
mediate points.     (Fig.  46). 

The  so-called  whispering  galleries  are  rooms  whose 
curved  walls  act  like  the  concave  mirrors,  so  that  persons 
at  opposite  sides  may  hold  whispered  conversation  without 
being  heard  by  those  who  are  stationed  between. 

Refraction  and  DilTraction  of  Sound. — By  the  Re- 
fraction of  sound  is  meant  the  change  in  direction  caused 
by  the  entrance  into  or  passing  through  a  medium  of 
different  density.  If  between  a  source  of  sound,  as  a 
watch,  and  tlie  ear  there  be  interposed  a  thin  balloon 
filled  with  some  dense  gas,  as  carbon  dioxld,  the  sphere 
of  gas  will  operate  as  a  double-convex  lens  and  cause 
the  sound  waves  to  Converge  to  a  focus  on  the  opposite 


Fig.  47. — Refraction  of  Sound  Waves, 
side,   where   they   will   be  heard  more   distinctly   than   at 
intervening    points,    the    curvature    ot    the    waves    being 
reversed     in     their    passage     through     the    denser     gas. 
(Fig.    47). 

%Vhen  sound  waves  strike  the  edge  of  an  obstacle, 
secondary  waves  are  set  up  which  pass  behind  the  cbject, 
so  that  the  latter  only  partially  forms  a  "sound  shadow." 
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This   bending  of  the   waves  around   a  corner  Is   called 
Vijfrartion. 

niflerencr  In  Sound  Spnuntionn.— Sound  sensations 

differ  In  Loudmsa,  Pitch  and  Quality. 

I^oailnenK,  or  Intensity,  depends  upon  amplitude  of 
vibration,  or  the  distance  the  air  particles  In  a  sound 
wave  swing  on  each  side  of  a  middle  line.  Since  the 
amplitude  or  length  of  swing  depends  upon  the  energy 
of  the  sound  vibration,  loudness  may  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  energy  of  the  sound  wave.  The  more  energy 
the  latter  possesses,  the  harder  the  impact  it  makes 
upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  hence  the  stranger  the 
sensation.  And  as  the  sound  wave  gives  up  its  energy 
to  the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  the  greater  the 
energy  which  it  possesses  at  the  start  the  farther  It  will 
travel. 

Effect  o(  Distance  on  LoudneBS.— As  previously 
stated,  sound  waves  advance  in  the  form  of  a  sphere 
which  continually  grows  larger  as  the  point  of  origin  Is 
receded  from,  consequently  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
must  continually  diminish.  Since  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
varies  as  the  square  of  its  radius,  (1.  e.,  that  doubling 
the  radius  increases  the  surface  of  the  sphere  four  times). 
It  follows  that  doubling  the  distance  from  the  origin  of 
a  sound  must  diminish  its  loudness  to  one-fourth,  because 
the  same  volume  of  sound  is  now  spread  over  four  times 
the  areia,  or,  as  the  law  Is  commonly  expressed.  Loudness, 
or  intensity,  varies  -  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. Increasing  the  distance  three  times  would  diminish 
the  loudness  to  one-ninth,  since  the  sound  would  now  be 
distributed  over  nine  times  the  surface,  etc. 

The  preceding  is  known  as  the  Law  of  Inverse  Squares, 
and  applies  in  all  cases  where  either  matter  or  energy 
Is  distributed  from  a  center  in  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

Ke-enforcement.  Consonance  and  Resonance. — 
Loudness  also  depends  upon  the  mass  of  air  which  is 
thrown  into  vibration.  If  a  tuning  fork  held  in  the 
hand,  or  a  string  tightly  stretched  from  the  ceiling,  be 
set  in  vibration,  the  resulting  sound  is  audible  only  when 
the  ear  is  close  by  the  vibrating  body.  If  the  s-tem  of 
the  fork  be  touched  to  a  table  or  held  against  an  empty 
box,  the  object  touched  will  give  out  a  loud  sound,  corre- 
sponding to-  the  note  of  the  fork,  or  if  the  string  be 
fastened   to  a  board  or  across  a  box,   a  loud  sound   will 


also  be  heard.  The  fork  or  string  Is  Itself  unable  to  set 
sufflclcnl  air  in  vibration  to  strongly  affect  the  ear,  but  is 
capable  ut  communicating  its  vibrations  to  the  table  or 
box,  which  in  turn  sets  a  larger  mass  of  air  In  vibration. 
This  re-enforcement  of  the  sound  Is  known  as  consonance, 
or  when  the  re-cnforclng  body  is  tuned  In  unison  with 
the  sounding  body,  as  resonance. 
The  hollow  bodies  of  guitars  and  violins  and  the  frame 
upon  which  piano  wires  are  strung  are  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  "sounding  boards"  or  resonators. 


PRACTICAl.    STUDIES. 

(1)  Take  apart  a  drug  mill,  and  trace  its  connection 
with   the   wheel   and  axle. 

i2)  Trace  the  connection  between  the  inclined  plane  and 
screw  in  the  following  manner:  Cut  a  strip  of  paper  Into 
the  shape  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  so  that  its  longest 
side  represents  an  Inclined  plane.  Beginning  at  the  base, 
wrap  the  paper  around  a  lead  pencil,  so  that  its  upper 
edge  forms  a  spiral,  when  its  relation  to  the  inclined 
plane  becomes  apparent. 

(.■))  Examine  a  tincture  press.  Count  the  number  of 
threads  to  the  cM.  Measure  the  length  of  the  lever  or 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  at  the  top.  Neglecting  fric- 
tion, how  many  KGm.  pressure  will  be  produced  by  the 
application  of  10  KGm.   to  the  lever? 

(4)  Prove  that  sounding  objects  are  In  vibration  by 
touching  with  the  finger  the  side  of  a  bell,  tumbler,  mor- 
tar or  other  object  which  has  been  struck  with  a  hard 
object.     What   is  the  effect  of  stopping  the  vibration? 

(5)  Suspend  a  watch  by  a  string  and  note  how  far 
It  can  be  heard  through  air.  Next  lay  the  watch  on  a 
counter  and  note  how  far  It  can  be  heard  by  placing  the 
ear  close  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  lies.  Try  other 
surfaces,  as  a  glass  show  case,  etc.  Which  Is  the  best 
conductor? 

(6)  Fasten  one  end  of  a  smooth,  stout  string  about  1 
M.  long  to  a  nail  or  hook  in  a  wall;  stretch  it  tightly 
with  one  hand,  and  set  the  string  in  vibration  by  plucking 
it  with  the  other  hand.  Note  the  loudness  of  the  sound. 
Next  fasten  the  string  across  the  open  side  of  a  large  box 
and  again  set  it  in  vibration.  How  is  the  loudness 
affected? 


SENIOR   COURSE.     LECTURE    No.  13. 

Official  Preparations. 

Mixtures  and  Emulsions. 


MISTUR/E.     The  Mixtures. 

Ordinarily  tlie  tei-m  mixture  has  a  very  wide  signifi- 
cance, being  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  species  of 
combination  of  which  a  definite  chemical  composition  can 
not  be  predicated.  In  this  sense  It  would  comprehend 
a  majority  of  the  preparations,  both  dry  and  liquid,  dis- 
pensed by  the  pharmacist.  As  the  name  of  a  class  of 
ofHcial  preparations,  however,  it  has  a  narrower  significa- 
tion. Within  the  meaning  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  a  mixture 
is  a  liquid  preparation  consisting  of  a  solid,  not  an 
■oil  or  resin,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  suspended  in  water  htj 
means  of  gum  or  sugar,  or  both.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1880,  the  class  Misturae  included  also  those  in  which  the 
suspended  solids  were  resins  or  oils,  but  in  the  revision 
of  1890  the  latter  were  more  properly  transferred  to  the 
Emulsions.  Likewise  the  long  known  and  used  Basham's 
Mixture,  but  which  does  not  contain  a  suspended  solid, 
has  been  placed  with  the  Solutions. 

In  the  case  of  mixtures  which  contain  powdered  solids, 
the  suspension  of  the  solid  is  only  temporary,  depending 
-upon  the  degree  of  viscidity  of  the  liquid.  For  this 
reason  it  is  proper  to  dispense  them  with  a  shake  label 
attached. 

As  would  be  expected  from  their  composition,  the 
mixtures  as  a  rule  are  not  permanent  preparations,  and 
should  not  be  prepared  in  larger  quantities  than  can  be 
disposed   of   in   a  short   time. 

Four  mixtures  are  official  in  the  present  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Mistura  Crcta?.  Chalk  Mixture.— Maoe  by  triturating 
200  Gm.  Compound  Chalk  Powder  with  400  Co.  Cinnamon 


Water,    and   sufficient   Water   gradually   added    to    make 
1,000  Cc. 

The  active  ingredient  of  this  preparation  Is  prepared 
chalk,  contained  in  the  Compound  Chalk  Powder,  which 
also  provides  the  necessary  gum  and  sugar  to  hold  the 
insoluble  powder  in  suspension. 

This  mixture  quickly  sours  in  hot  weather,  and  is 
better  freshly  prepared  when  dispensed. 

Used  largely  as  an  antacid  mixture  for  children. 
Dose,  15  Cc. 

MlHtura  Ferri  Composita.  Compound  Iron  Mixture. 
—This  combination,  also  known  as  Griffith's  Mixture,  is 
prepared  by  rubbing  together  in  a  mortar  8  Gm.  Potas- 
sium Carbonate  and  IS  Gm.  each  of  Sugar  and  Myrrh, 
in  small  pieces,  with  700  Cc.  Rose  Water,  gradually 
added,  until  a  uniform  mixture  results.  To  this  is  added 
60  Cc.  Spirit  of  Lavendtr  and  a  solution  of  8  Gm.  Ferrous 
Sulfate  in  50  Cc.  Rose  Water.  Sufficient  Rose  Water  is 
then  added  to  make  1,000  Cc,  and  the  whole  mixed  thor- 
oughly together.     To  be  freshly  made  when  required. 

The  active  ingredient  is  Ferrous  Carbonate,  produced 
by  the  reaction  between  the  Ferrous  Sulfate  and  Potas- 
sium Carbonate  when  brought  together  in  solution. 
FeSO.-f-KcCOs  =  FeCOs-l-KoSO,. 

The  remaining  ingredients  are  for  the  purpose  of  modi- 
fying the  flavor  of  the  mixture,  to  aid  in  suspending 
the  insoluble  substances,  and  to  retard  the  oxidation  of 
the  ferrous  compound. 

Ferrous  Carbonate  is  an  instable  compound,  quickly 
changing  to  ferric  oxid,  which  explains  the  necessity  of 
freshly  preparing  the  mixture  when  wanted. 
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Griffilh's  Mixture  possesses  the  well-known  tonic  prop- 
erties of  Myrrli  and  Iron,  tile  latter  of  which  is  presumed 
to  be  peculiarly  assimilable  when  in  the  condition  of 
ferrous  carbonate.     Dose,  30  to  60  Cc. 

Misluru  Glyoyrrhiane  (oniiioHlta.  Compound  Mix- 
ture of  Glyoyrrhiza.— Prepared  by  dissolving  30  Gm.  Pure 
Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza  in  500  Cc.  of  Water  and  adding 
to  a  mixture  of  50  Cc.  Syrup,  IdO  Cc.  Mucilage  of  Acacia, 
120  Cc.  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium,  60  Cc.  Wine  of 
Antimony,  30  Cc.  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  1,000  Cc,  and  the  whole  mixed  thoroughly 
together.  This  preparation  has  long  been  known  and 
used  under  the  name  of  "Brown  Mi.xture,"  probably  In 
allusion  to  its  color.  It  combines  the  demulcent  qualities 
of  Acacia  and  Glycyrrhiza  with  the  expectorant  and 
sedative  effects  of  the  other  ingredients. 

The  dose  for  an  adult  is  15  to  30  Cc,  for  a  child  one- 
quarter    to    one-half    that   amount. 

Miatarn  Hliel  et  Sodie.  Mixture  of  Rhubarb  and 
Soda.— Dissolve  35  Gm.  Sodium  Bicarbonate  in  400  Cc. 
of  Water,  and  add  15  Cc.  Fluid  Extract  of  Rhubarb,  3 
Cc.  Fluid  Extract  of  Ipecac,  35  Cc.  of  Glycyrrhiza  and 
35  Cc.  Spirit  of  Peppermint.  Lastly,  enough  water  is 
added  to  bring  the  measure  to  1,000  Cc. 

Used  as  a  stomachic,  antacid  and  carminative  for 
children.     Dose,  2  to  4  Cc. 


EMULSA.     The  Emulsions 

Emulsions  are  liquid  preparations  of  finely  divided 
oily  or  resinous  substances,  or  both,  suspended  in  an 
aqueous  menstruum  by  means  of  gum  or  mucilaginous 
substances.  Emulsions  are  opaque,  and  usually  milky- 
looking  liquids. 

The  minute  droplets  of  oil  or  resin  are  prevented  from 
coalescing  by  being  surrounded  by  an  enveloping  coat 
of  the  viscid  solution  of  gum.  The  perfection  and  per- 
manence of  an  emulsion  depend  mainly  upon  the  fineness 
of   the   droplets,    and   the   viscidity    of   the   coating. 

Emulsions  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
milk-like  mixtures  made  by  adding  alkaline  substances, 
as  Liquor  Potassae  and  Aqua  Ammonise  to  oils  or  resinous 
substances.  Such  mixtures  are  .s-oap.s  instead  of  emulsions. 
If  an  excess  of  oil  be  present,  however,  it  may  be  emulsi- 
fied by  the  soap  at  first  formed. 

Milk  is  an  example  of  a  natural  emulsion.  In  this 
case  the  globules  of  butter  fat  are  surrounded  and  kept 
apart  by  envelopes  of  casein.  Other  examples  of  natural 
emulsions  are  found  in  the  milky  juices  of  certain  plants. 

The  more  common  emulsifying  agents  "^re  Acacia. 
Tragacanth.  Dextrin.  Starch,  Yolk  of  Egg,  Condensed 
Milk  and  Mucilage  of  Irish  Moss.  The  viscidity  of  the 
meiistruum  is  frequently  increased  by  sugar,  and  flavor- 
ing agents  are  often  added.  In  the  ofiicial  emulsions,  the 
emulsifying  agent  is  either  naturally  contained  in  the 
substance  to  be  emulsified  or  is  prescribed  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

In  extemporaneous  emulsions,  when  the  emulsifying 
agent  is  not  fixed  by  the  preseriber,  the  pharmacist 
usually  exercises  his  discretion  in  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  substance.  In  such  cases,  the  most  satifactory 
results  are  usually  obtained  by  the  use  of  powdered 
Acacia    or    Tragacanth. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  producing  an  emulsion,  the 
following  are  usually  the  most  satisfactory,  the  emul- 
sifying agent  being  used  either  as  a  dry  powder  or  in 
the   form   of  mucilage. 

The  following  formula  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  first  method:  Place  the  oil  in  a  dry  mortar,  add  the 
dry  powdered  gum.  ufiing  oni-fourlh  an  muih  qum  as  oil, 
and  stir  lightly  and  rapidly  with  the  pestle  until  the  oil 
and  gum  are  thoroughly  mixed.  To  the  thick  mixture  of 
oil  and  gum,  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  half  the 
quantity  of  oil  is  added,  and  the  stirring  continued  until  a 
homogeneous  mixture  free  from  visible  oil  globules  is  pro- 
duced. This  constitutes  the  nucleus  or  primary  emulsion, 
and  may  be  diluted  with  other  liquids,  added  gradually 
with    constant    trituration. 

Another  manner  of  using  a  dry  emulsifier  is  seen  in 
the  official  Emulsion  of  Chloroform.  In  this  case  the 
powdered  gum  and  chloroform  are  placed  in  a  bottla 
together  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  agitation,  after  which 
the   water   Is   added   and   the   agitation   continued.      This 


method  is  applicable  to  essential  oils  and  volatile  liquids 
generally. 

The  best  proportions  of  ingredients  for  the  nucleus 
are  4  parts  of  oil  to  2  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  pow- 
aered  Acacia.  Some  operators  prefer  one  and  a  half  times 
us  much  water  as  gum.  When  powdered  tragacanth  is 
used,  a  smaller  proportion  of  gum  will  generally  answer. 
Volatile  oils,  as  a  rule,  require  about  twice  as  much 
gum  as  fixed  oils. 

When  a  liquid  emulsifier,  as  mucilage,  is  used,  it  is 
placed  first  in  the  mortar,  and  small  quantities  of  oil 
added  with  constant  trituration,  each  portion'being  thor- 
oughly emulsified  before  further  addition  of  oil.  Or,  the 
mucilage  may  be  placed  in  a  bottle  and  the  oil  added  In 
small  portions,  shaking  thoroughly  between  each  addition. 
A  good  mucilage  of  acacia  is  capable  of  emulsifying 
nearly  twice  its  bulk  of  fixed  oil.  When  the  oil  has  all 
been  emulsified  in  this  manner,  either  in  a  mortar  or  in 
a  bottle,  the  remaining  liquids  may  be  added  gradually 
with  constant   trituration   or  agitation. 

The  important  part  in  preparing  an  emulsion  Is  the 
making  of  the  "nucleus,"  or  "primary  emulsion,"  which, 
if  properly  made,  may  be  diluted  with  safety  with  the 
remaining  liquid. 

"Cracking  of  the  nucleus"  is  a  term  applied  to  a  con- 
dition where  the  oil.  Instead  of  being  enveloped  by  the 
gum,  remains  scattered  over  its  surface  in  shining  glo- 
bules, and  is  known  from  the  pearly  appearance  of  the 
mass.  The  cause  may  be  an  excess  of  oil,  its  too  rapid 
addition,  too  hard  pressure  with  the  pestle,  too  long 
continued  trituration,  etc.  A  cracked  emulsion  may  fre- 
quently be  restored  by  adding  it  gradually,  with  tritura- 
tion, to  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  original  emulsifier. 

Alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquids  generall>'  -tend  to  break 
up  emulsions,  and  if  required  in  the  mixture,  should  be 
added  gradually  and  toward  the  end  of  the  operation. 
Alkaline  substances  generally  aid  in  emulsiflcation  by 
their  property  of  forming  soap-like  bodies  with  many 
fats  and  resins.  The  emulsification  of  such  substances 
as  chloroform  and  volatile  oii-s  is  generally  aided,  and 
their  keeping  qualities  improved,  by  the  presence  of  a 
fixed   oil. 

Four  emulsions  are  official.  Two  are  made  from  gum 
resins,  the  gum  naturally  present  serving  as  the  emul- 
sifier, one  from  a  seed,  in  which  the  emulsifying  agents 
are  acacia  and  sugar  in  conjunction  with  the  natural 
emulsionizing  substances  of  the  seed,  and  the  fourth 
is  an  emulsion  of  Chloroform  in  which  the  emulsifying 
agent  is  powdered  tragacanth,  assisted  by  the  expressed 
Oil  of  Almond.  These  four  preparations  were  all  official 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880  under  the  title  of  "Mix- 
tures." The  appropriateness  of  their  present  title  is 
evident.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Pharmacopoeia 
doe.s  not  include  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the 
much  used  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Emulsions  are  sometimes  known  as  "milks,"  as  "Milk 
of  Almond,"    "Milk  of  Asafetida."   etc. 

EMULSIOIVS    OF    GUM    RE:SINS. 

Enialsniii    Ammoniaci. — Emulsion    of   Ammoniac. 

Kninlsmiu    Asafetida? — Emulsion   of   Asafetida. 

Both  emulsions  are  made  by  a  common  formula.  Forty 
Gm.  of  Ammoniac,  or  Asafetida.  in  selected  tears,  are 
rubbed  in  a  warm  mortar  with  900  Cc.  of  water,  at  first 
very  gradually  added,  until  a  uniform  emulsion  results. 
The  emulsion  is  then  strained  into  a  graduated  vessel,  and 
the  mortar  and  strainer  rinsed  with  sufficient  water  to 
bring  the  measure  to  1,000  Cc.  The  powdered  gums 
should  not  be  used. 

Stimulant,  expectorant  and  mildly  laxative.  The  Asa- 
fetida is  also  anti-spasmodic.     Dose  of  each,  15  to  30  Co. 


SEED  EMCLSIOX. 
KntnlHoiii  Aniygrtlala*.  Emulsion  of  Almond. — Sixty 
Gm.  of  Sweet  Almond  are  blanched  and  beaten  In  a 
mortar  with  10  Gm.  Powdered  Acacia  and  30  Gm.  Sugar 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  The  mass  is  then 
rubbed  with  000  Cc.  of  Water,  at  first  very  gradually 
added,  strained  Into  a  graduated  vessel,  and  mortar  and 
strainer  washed  with  sufficient  Water  to  make  l.OiKt  Cc. 

This  preparation,  also  known  as  Milk  of  Almond,  is 
unstable,  and  should  be  prepared  when  wanted.  It  la  a 
nutritive  demulcent;  dose,  30  to  250  Cc.  or  ad  lib. 
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EMISSION     or     A      VOLATILE     LIQUID       WITH     A 
FIXED    OIL. 

Einulnnni  ('lilf>rofornil.  Emulsion  of  Chloroform. — 
Introduce  ID  Cm.  Tragacantii  In  a  very  fine  powder  Into 
a  bottle  of  sufllelent  capacity,  add  40  Cc.  Chloroform,  and 
shake  thoroug-hly  so  as  to  wet  every  part  of  the  bottle. 
Add  250  Cc.  Water  and  incorporate  by  vijforously  shaking. 


then  add  00  Cc.  Expreaaed  OH  orf  Almond,  In  severaJ  por- 
tions, 9huklT>g  after  each  addition,  and  when  emulsllied, 
add  water  gradually  with  constant  shaking  to  make 
l.CKKI  Cc. 

A  permanent  emulsion.  If  properly  made,  and  a  con- 
venient form  for  the  administration  of  chloroform. 

Dose.   1.5  to  30  Cc. 


SENIOR   COURSE.    LECTURE    No.     14. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin. 

BT  PROF.  WILBBR  O.  COMPHER,  A.M..  PH.D. 


Fourth  and   Fifth   DeclensionM. 

There  are  but  few  nouns  of  these  declensions,  even  in 
the  classical  Latin,  and  still  fewer  of  use  In  pharmacy. 
The  endlnss  are  as  follows: 

Fourth    Declension.  Fifth  Declension. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

Masculine. 

Neuter. 

N.V.    us. 

U. 

N.V.    es. 

G.        us. 

us. 

G.        ei. 

D.         ui. 

u. 

D.         ei. 

Ac.       um. 

u. 

Ac.     em. 

Ab.      u. 

u. 

Ab.       e. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

N.V.    us. 

ua. 

N.V.    es. 

G.        uum. 

uum. 

G.        erum. 

p.        ibus. 

Ibus. 

D.         ebus. 

Ac.       us. 

ua. 

Ac.       es. 

Ab.       ibus. 

Ibus. 

Ab.       es. 

N.V.     spirit- 

-us. 

N.V.    di-es. 

G.         spirit- 

-us. 

G.         di-ei. 

D.        spirit-ui. 

D.        di-ei. 

Ac.      spirit- 

-um. 

Ac.       di-em. 

Ab.       splrit- 

•u. 

Ac.       di-e. 

Spiritus, 

Spirit. 

Dies,    Day. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

N.V.     spirit 

-us. 

N.V.    di-es. 

G.         spirit- 

-uum. 

G.         di-erum. 

D.         spirit-ibus. 

D.        di-ebus. 

Ac.       spirit- 

-ibus. 

Ab.       di-ebus. 

Pronotins. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  six  classes:  Personal,  Pos- 
sessive, Demonstrative,  Relative,  Interrogative  and  In- 
definite. 

The  Personal  pronouns  designlate  the  person,  and  are 
seldom  used  except  for  emphasis,  as  the  person  is  implied 
in  the  endings  of  the  verb. 

The  Personal  pronouns  are  ego,  /;  tu,  thou;  sui,  of 
himself,  and  are  declined  as  follows: 

Sui. 

(wanting). 

sui. 

sibi. 

se. 

(wanting). 

se. 


Ego. 

Tu. 
Singular. 

N. 

ego. 

tu. 

G. 

mei. 

tui. 

1). 

mihi  or  mi. 

tibi. 

Ac. 

me. 

te. 

V. 

(wanting) 

tu. 

Ab. 

me. 

te. 

Plural. 

N. 

nos. 

vos. 

(}. 

nostrum. 

vestrum. 

nostri. 

vestri. 

n. 

nobis. 

vobis. 

V. 

(wanting) 

vos. 

Ab. 

nobis. 

vobis. 

The  Possessives  are: 


(wanting), 
sui. 

se. 
(wanting). 

se. 
meus,-a,-um,   my. 
tuus.-a,-um,   thy,   you. 
suus,-a-um,  his.  hers,  its. 
noster,-tra,-trum,    our. 
suus,-a-um.  their. 
These  are  all  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  and 
second  declensions. 

The  Demonstratives  point  out  definitely  the  objects  to 
which  they  refer.  They  are:  hie,  this;  iste,  that;  ilh,  that: 
is,  he.  that;  idrm.  the  same;  ipse,  self,  himself;  and  are 
declined  as  follows: 

Eic,  he,  she,  it,   this.  Jste,  that,   that  of  yours. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

Mas. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

Mas. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

N.V.    hie. 

haec. 

hoc. 

iste. 

ista. 

istud. 

G.        hujus. 

hujus. 

hujus. 

istius. 

istius. 

istius. 

D.        huic. 

huic. 

huic. 

istl. 

isti. 

isti. 

Ac.       hunc. 

banc. 

hoc. 

istium. 

istam. 

istud. 

Ab.       hoc. 

hac. 

hoc. 

isto. 

ista. 

isto. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

N.V. 

hi.             hae.         haec. 

istae. 

istl. 

ista. 

(?. 

horum.    harum.  horum. 

istorum. 

ista  rum. 

istorum. 

D. 

his.           his.          his. 

istis. 

istis. 

istis. 

Ac. 

hos.          has.         haec. 

istos. 

istas. 

ista. 

Ab. 

his.           his.           his. 
llle,    That    (Yonder). 
Singular. 

istis. 

istis. 
/«. 
Singular. 

istis. 

Mas.                Fem.      Neuter, 

Mas. 

Fern. 

Neuter. 

N.V. 

ille.           ilia.          illud. 

is. 

ea. 

id. 

G. 

illius.       illius.      illius. 

ejus. 

ejus. 

ejus. 

U. 

illi.           Illius.      illius. 

ei. 

ei. 

ei. 

Ac. 

ilium.       illam.      illud. 

eum. 

earn. 

Id. 

Ab. 

illo.          ilia.          illo. 
Plural. 

eo. 

ea. 
Plural. 

eo. 

N.V, 

,     illi.            illae.        ilia. 

ei  or  ii. 

eae. 

ea. 

G. 

illorum    illarum.  iilorum 

1.  eorum. 

earum. 

eorum. 

D. 

illis.          nils.         illius. 

els  or  lis 

.  eis  or  lis. 

els  or  lis. 

Ac. 

illos.         illas.        ilia. 

eos. 

eas. 

eis  or  lis. 

Ab. 

illis.          illis.         illis. 

eis  or  lis 

.  els  or  lis. 

ea. 

Idem    is    formed    from    j« 

and    the 

suffix    <Um.    and    is 

declined  like  is.  excepting  where  m  would  come  before  d, 
m  is  changed  to  n;  as,  the  accusative  singular  Is  eundem, 
eandem,  idem;  genitive  plural,  eorundem,  earundem, 
eorundem. 


Ipse,    self. 


Singular. 

Mas. 

Fem. 

N.V. 

ipse. 

ipsa. 

G. 

ipsius. 

ipsius. 

D. 

ipsi. 

ipsi. 

Ac. 

ipsum. 

ipsam. 

Ab. 

ipso. 

ipsa. 
Plural. 

N.V. 

ipsi. 

ipsae. 

G. 

ipsorum. 

ipsarum. 

D. 

ipsis. 

ipsis. 

Ac. 

ipsos. 

ipsas. 

Ab. 

ipsis. 

ipsis. 

Qut. 

who   etc. 

Singular. 

Ma 

s. 

Fem. 

N. 

qui. 

quae. 

G. 

cujus. 

cujus. 

D. 

CUl. 

cui. 

Ac. 

quern. 

quam. 

Ab. 

quo. 

qua. 

Plural. 

N. 

qui. 

quae. 

G. 

quorum. 

quarum. 

D. 

quibus. 

quibus. 

Ac. 

quos. 

quas. 

Ab. 

quibus. 

quibus. 

Neut. 
ipsum. 
ipsius. 
ipsi. 
ipsum. 
Ipso. 

ipsa. 

ipsorum. 

ipsis. 

ipsa. 

Ipsis. 


Neut. 
quod, 
cujus. 
cui. 
quod, 
quo. 

qua. 

quorum, 
quibus. 
quae, 
quibus. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  are  irregular  forms  of 
adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions.  This  will 
very  greatly  assist  in  learning  these  pronouns,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Relative,  Interrogative  and  Indefinite 
pronouns.  The  Relative  qui.  irho,  trhieh,  will  serve  as  a 
model  of  these  pronouns. 

The  Interrogative  guis,  has  guis,  guw,  guid,  in  the 
nominative;  the  other  cases  are  the  same  as  those  in  gui. 

Exercises. — Translate:  Hie  homo  hi  homines,  hsec  caro, 
ilia  basis,  istae  artes,  istis  arboribus,  hoc  anlmlaJ,  his 
pensis,  quis  pes?    Quid  praescriptum? 

The  Indefinites  do  not  refer  to  any  particular  person 
or  thing.  The  most  important  are  guis  and  gui  with 
their  compounds,  as  aliguas.  guisguam,  guidam,  guisquam. 
These  compounds  are  declined  like  guis  and  qui. 

Adverhs. 

Ad-verbs,  as  in  English,  qualify  verbs,  adjectives  and 
other  adverbs.  Most  adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives, 
especially  from  the  neuter  of  adjectives  and  depend  upon 
them   for   their   comparison. 

This  is  formed  regularly  by  using  the  accusative  neuter 
singular  of  the  adjective  in   the  comparative  degree  for 
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the    comparative    of    the   adverb,    and    by    changing    the 
superlative    neuter    ending    In    e. 

For  example:    Adjective— Altus.   altior.   aMlsslmus. 
Adverb— Alte,  altlus.  altlsslme. 

When    the   adjective   is    irregular,    the   adverb    formed 
from  It  will  be  compared  Irregoilarly.  also: 

Adjective — Bonus,    melior,    optimus. 
Adverb— Bene,    melius,    optlme. 

A  brief  list  of  adverbs  follows: 
Abhlnc.    since,    ago.  Illuc.    tiiither. 

Adhuc.     hither,  Ita.     tlius.     so. 

Adv«rsus.   opposite,   (used  also     Item,  in  lilte  manner. 

as    i>rep).  Jam.     now, 

Aeque.    equally.  Lente.     sluwly. 

Antea,  before,   formerly.  Male,    badly. 

Attente,    attentively.  Maxime.     most. 

Bene,     well,  Mox.    soon. 

Breviter,    briefly.  Nunc.    now. 

Caleriter.    swiftly.  Numquam.    never. 

Certe.  certainly,  surely.  Optime.    best. 

Cito,    quiclcly.  Paene.     almost. 

eras,    to-morrow.  Primo.    at    first. 

Denique,     finally.  Quare.    why. 

Diligenter.   diligently.  tjuomodo.    how. 

Dlu,    for  a    long  time.  Quoque,     also. 

Etiam,    also,    even    as.  Saepe.    often. 

Facile,    easily.  Saltem,    at    least. 

Fere,    almost.  Satis,    enough. 

Ferve.    hotly.  Semel,    once. 

Firme.    firmly.  Semper,    always. 

Gradatim.  gradually.  Sic.    so. 

Frustra.    in    vain.  Supra,    above. 

Haud,     not.  Tarn,    so. 

Hodie.    to-day.  Tum,  then. 

Hue,    hither.  Ubi.    where. 

Ibl,     there,  Unquam,    ever, 

Ideo,    therefore. 


Nnmeral  Adjectivea. 

These  denote  number,  and  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  cardinal,  ordinal  and  distributives.  The  cardinal 
and  ordinal  are  all  that  we  need  consider.  The  ordinals 
are  all  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions.  The  ciardinais  from  quatuor,  four,  to  centum, 
one  hundred.  Inclusive,  are  indeclinable.  The  hundred! 
are  declined   like   the  plural   of  prunun. 

Cardinals.  OrdinaU. 

1.  Unus,  una,  unum,  one.         Primus,  first. 

2.  Duo,  duae,  duo,  two.  Secundus,  second. 

3.  Tres,  trla,  three.  Tertius.    third. 

4.  Quator.  Quartus.  fourth. 

5.  Quinque.  Quintus,   fifth. 

6.  Sex.  Sextus. 

7.  Septem.  Septimus. 

8.  Octo.  Octavus. 

9.  Novem.  Nonus. 

10.  Decem.  Decimus. 

11.  Undecim.  Undecimus. 

12.  Duodeeim.  Duodecimus. 

13.  Tredecim.  Tertius  decimus, 

14.  Quatuordeclm.  Quartus.  decimus. 

15.  Quindecim.  Quintus  decimus. 

16.  Sexdecim.  Sextus  decimus. 

17.  Septendeeim.  Septimus  decimus. 

18.  Duodeviglnti.  Duodevicesimus. 

19.  Undeviginti.  Undevicesimus. 

20.  Viginti.  Vicesimus. 
30.  Triginta.  Triceslmus. 

40.  Quadraginta.  Quadragesimus. 

50  Quinquaginta.  Quinquagesimus. 

60.  Sexaginta.  Sexagesimus. 

70.  Septuaginta.  Septuagesimus. 

80.  Octaginta.  Octogesimus. 

90.  Nonaglnta.  Nonagesimus. 

100.  Centum.  Centesimus. 

1000,  Mille.  Millesimus, 

Exercises:  Duo  viri  sanati  erant.  Sex  pilulse  mlsce- 
bantur.  Puer  canes  quinque  habet,  Medicus  remedia 
centum  habet.  Homo  primus  et  mulier  tertia.  Dies 
decima  uncise  quindecim.  Hie  vir  est  octavus,  Ille  puer 
est  undecimus,     Kgo.   medicus,  te.   servum,   sanabit. 

Tou  h'ave  three  servants.  The  mixture  weighs  five 
ounces.  That  shelf  has  ten  bottles.  This  boy  filtered 
seven  drops.  I  shall  mix  twelve  parts.  Eighteen  days. 
Thirty  pounds.  The  boy  is  fourth.  That  girl  is  second. 
That  clerk  will  cure  the  three  wounds. 


Prepositions. 

Prepositions  are  used  mainly  with  the  accusative  and 
ablative  cases.    The  follcywing  are  used  with  the  ablative: 
a  or  ab,  ty,   from. 
cum,    with. 
de,  concerning, 
e  or  ex,  out  of,  from. 
in.   In,  on. 
pro.    before,    for. 
sine,    without. 


The  following  with   the  accusative: 

ad,    to,    toward. 
■  sub,    near,    towards, 
ill.    Into,    towards. 
ante,    before,    etc. 
Exercises:    A  medico,  cum  homlne,  ad  fontem,  e  corde. 
In  Ignem,  ante  diem,  sine  pjuie,  de  pace,  pro  penso. 

Translate  Into  Latin:  To  the  doctor,  with  the  girl, 
before  the  lesson.  Into  the  blood,  before  the  day,  without 
health. 


THE  DRUG  BUSINESS  IN  CUBA. 

United  States  Consul  P.  V.  Hyatt,  who  Is  a  physician 
and  pharmacist.  In  reporting  upon  the  drug  trade  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  under  date  of  March  2,  1898,  says: 

Any  registered  druggist  may  open  a  drug  store  or 
pharmacy,  or,  if  the  owner  Is  not  a  registered  druggist, 
he  must  employ  one  so  licensed  to  stand  sponsor  for  th« 
store.  VoT  this  service  they  pay  from  WW  to  $80  per 
month  for  the  use  of  a  pharmacist's  name. 

The  sine  qua  non  of  the  drug  store  Is  a  registered 
pharmacist,  who  in  many  cases  is  not  the  owner  and.  In 
fact,  seldom  goes  near  the  store  except  to  draw  his  salary. 
This,  with  rent,  clerk  hire,  light,  and  other  incidentals, 
make  the  expenses  for  a  small  business,  and  the  owner 
tries  hard  to  get  this  amount  back  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  consequently  does  not  vie  with  his  neighbor  in  cut- 
ting prices. 

In  the  United  States  druggists,  as  a  rule.  In  compound- 
ing prescriptions  regulate  the  price  by  a  certain  rate  for 
tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  etc.,  adding  an  extra  5  or  10 
cents  for  bottle,  label,  cork,  etc.  No  such  rule  prevails 
here,  and  I  never  saw  a  cost  or  selling  mark  on  any  goods 
whatever.  Neither  does  a  merchant  feel  himself  bound 
to  sell  an  article  to-morrow  at  the  same  price  he  did  to- 
day, and  a  renewed  prescription  nearly  always  costs  more 
than  the  original. 

The  practice  of  substitution  is  very  general,  and  phy- 
sicians seldom  take  exceptions,  as  they  are  usually  silent 
partners  in   the  profits.' 

A  prescription  which  cost  me  90  cents  I  asked  to  have 
tripled,  lioping  it  would  come  cheaper,  and  the  bill  was 
$5.  I  remonstrated,  and  the  reply  was  that  the  price  of 
the  material  had  advanced.  I  requested  the  druggist  to 
produce  the  prescription  and  let  us  figure  on  the  cost,  and 
he  was  .greatly  surprised  to  find  that  I  not  only  read  the 
prescription  with  ease,  but  also  knew  the  wholesale  prices 
of  the  drugs,  which  for  the  tripled  size  footed  up  30  cents," 
he   then  reduced   the  price  to  ?2.50. 

A  store  where  prescriptions  are  compounded  Is  called 
In  Spanish  farmacia.  while  a  wholesale  house  Is  a  dro- 
gueria.  The  latter  need  not  be  owned  or  managed  by  a 
registered  pharmacist.  There  are  only  three  wholesale 
druggists  on  the  island,  all  in  Havana.  They  are  owned  by 
Lobe  &  Co..  Sarra  Bros.,  and  Johnston  &  Co. 

Coarse  drugs  or  chemicals  used  for  commercial  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  such  as  borax,  sulphate  of  iron, 
etc,  are  sometimes  sold  by  hardware  stores;  all  other 
drugs  are  confined  to  the  legitimate  drug  trade.  Per- 
fumery, toilet  and  fancy  articles  are  sold  by  the  haber- 
dasher. There  are  no  attempts  to  undersell  a  neighbor- 
ing merchant;  each  man  usually  tries  to  sell  higher  than 
his  neighbors. 

To  be  a  licensed  pharmacist  one  must  hold  a  certifi- 
cate granted  by  a  Spanish  or  Cuban  university.  These 
licenses  are  of  two  kinds,  temporary  and  permanent.  The 
first  is  obtained  by  the  payment  of  $400  (gold),  and  Is  good 
for  six  years;  the  latter  by  undergoing  an  examination 
and  the  payment  of  a  somewhat  larger  sum. 


Consul  Barnes  at  Cologne,  Germany,  commends,  as 
worthy  of  imitation  in  this  country,  the  requirement  by 
the  Government  that  all  drug  stores  must  be  arranged  in 
a  specifically  prescribed  manner.  Linder  this  regulation 
any  new  apprentice  or  assistant  may  know  readily  and 
exactly  where  to  find  the  desired  drug  without  the  neces- 
sity for  further  inquiry  or  additional  instruction.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  drug  Is  the  same  In  all  stores,  and  the  in-" 
terior  construction  of  the  storerooms,  as  near  as  per- 
missible, is  the  same. 
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AN   HISTORICAL  STUDY  OF  SASSAFRAS.* 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  URI  LLOYD,  PH.M. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

tieueral  lleuiurkM. 

This  tree  at  one  time  created  neater  Interest  In  the 
old  world  than  any  other  American  product,  not  except- 
ing tobacco.  Its  early  history  is  marvelous.  Before  any 
other  American  product  had  made  ati  Impression  on 
European  medicine,  ships  were  dispatched  to  the  new  land 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  .sassafras.  Even  as  late 
as  ltJ22  It  Is  shown  that  In  Virginia  the  colonists  were 
equally  conrerned  In  exporting  tobacco  and  sassafras. 
The  history  of  sassafras  Is  the  history  of  a  new  remedy 
asserted  to  possess  wonderful  qualities.  Its  way  to  Eu- 
rope was  marked  by  the  blood  of  French  and  Spanish  ex- 
plorers. Linked  with  the  birth  of  sassafras  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  the  men  who  struggled  for  mastery 
In  Florida.  From  the  landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon  In  1513 
to  the  expedition  of  De  Soto  in  I'i'AS.  throughout  the  strug- 
gles of  the  French  Huguenots  under  Jean  Ribault  and 
Rene  Laudonniere  until  finally  the  sad  ending  of  that 
French  colony  was  accomplished  by  the  cruel  Spanish 
general  Pedro  Melendez;  the  drama  closing  in  the  revenge 
on  the  Spanish  by  the  French  nobleman  Dominic  de  Gour- 
gues;  sassafras  served  Its  part  as  a  remedy  sought  alike 
by  all.  It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  conquest  In  this 
land  of  the  sassafras  tree.  The  history  of  medicines 
shows  that  with  the  discovery  of  every  new  land  came 
reports  concernmg  numerous  new  remedies  found  in  those 
lands,  and  history  teaches  that  these  valued  products 
often  marked  their  way  in  privation,  blood  and  toil;  in 
conquest  and  in  sh.ame.  Such  is  the  record  of  sassafras, 
and  perhaps  the  fragrant  tree  is  conspicuous  over  other 
drugs  for  Its  part  in  events  that  concerned  man  and 
nations  when  conquest  was  the  law  of  nations,  and 
massacre  was  common  in  the  name  of  justice. 
History    of    Sassafras. 

Sassafras  is  indigenous  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
occurring  in  Florida,  Virginia  and  as  far  North  as 
Canada.  It  is  found  as  far  West  as  Kansas,  but  is  there 
very  scarce.  Its  occurrence  in  Bj"azil  is  recorded  by  Piso 
(1658).  Sassafras  was  in  medicinal  use  among  the  natives 
of  Florida  long  before  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  this  peninsula.  It  is  generally  stated  and  be- 
lieved that  the  Spaniards  of  1538.  which  is  the  date  of 
De  Soto's  invasion  of  Florida,  were  the  first  Europeans  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  this  drug:  yet  we  can  find  no  record 
of  such  a  discovery  in  at  least  two  narratives  of  this  ex- 
pedition that  are  accessible  to  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  be  suflScient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  gained  a  knowledge  of  Sassafras  and  its  medi- 
cinal virtues  through  the  French  Huguenot  emigrants, 
who  under  their  unfortunate  leaders,  Jean  Ribault  and 
Rene  Laudonniere,  occupied  Florida  between  the  years 
1563  and  1564. 

To  the  Spanish  physician,  Nicolaus  Monardes,  of 
Sevilla,  in  1574,  Is  to  be  credited  the  first  detailed  de- 
scription of  sassafras  and  its  healing  virtues,  his  informa- 
tion being  gained,  however,  not  from  any  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  sassafras  lands,  but  from  personal  consulta- 
tion with  travelers,  and  the  government  records  at  his 
command.  From  Clusius'  version  of  Monardes  (1593),  it 
Is  learned  that  the  drug  was  imported  from  Florida  into 
Spain  some  years  previous  to  1574,  that  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida,  when  overtaken  by  fevers,  and  other  diseases 
consequent  to  miasma  and  unwholesome  drinking  water, 
were  advised  by  the  few  remaining  Frenchmen  to  use  this 
drug,  which  was  called  by  the  French  Sassafras  (for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  MoiKirdes)  and  Patcamf  by  the  Indians, 
from  whom  the  French  obtained  their  information. 
Monardes  (in  Clusius'  version)  adds  that  sassafras  grows 
in  Florida  in  maritime  places,  such  as  are  neither  too 
dry  nor  too  moist,  being  especially  plentiful  near  the 
harbors  of  St.  Helena  and  St.  Matthew,  where  they  form 
whole  woods,  which  exhale  such  a  fragrance  that  the 
Spaniards  who  first  landed  believed  the  tree  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Cinnamon  tree  of  Ceylon.  Clusius  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  root  ranks  first  in  value,  the  branches 
next  and  the  trunk  last;  but  that  the  bark  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

•  Thp  Ibf.nl-y  of  the  author  are  extended  to  Mr.  C.  G. 
Llovrt  nnd  to  Pr.  Slemord  WaHhott,  Librarian  of  the 
Llujd  Litrary.  for  invaluable  assistance. 


I-'or  this  reason,  he  adds,  the  root  Is  given  medicinally 
In  the  smallest  quantity,  the  branches  in  larger  amount, 
and  the  wood  of  the  trunk  Is  equal  in  value  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  root.  Nor  should  It  be  cut  for  a  longer 
period  than  one  year  and  should  not  be  deprived  of  its 
bark,  or  else  It  becomes  useless. 

The  illustration  given  by  Monardes  of  the  Sassafras 
tree,  has  been  wideiy  copied  in  the  herbals  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  among  which  we  may  name.  Dale- 
champs,  (1586),  Joh,  Bauhinus,  (1650),  and  Piso  (1658)  the 
latter  giving  It  the  Brazilian  synonym  Anhuiba. 

Francisco  Hernandez,  another  Spanish  physician  who 
traveled  through  Mexico  between  the  years  1571  and  1577, 
speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  sassafras  at  Hechuacan  in 
Mexico.  His  work  was  translated  by  Francisco  Ximenez, 
a  monk  of  the  Convent  of  San  Domingo,  of  Mexico,  in 
1615. 

The  latter  author  is  quoted  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
sassafras  by  Jean  de  Laet,  a  noted  Dutch  geographer 
(who  died  li'AO)  whose  work  "Novus  orbis"  etc.,  1633," 
testifies  to  the  probably  French  origin  of  the  knowledge 
of  Sassafras.  Having  taken  the  account  given  by  Lau- 
donniere as  his  source,  he  speaks  in  Chapter  XIV,  con- 
cerning the  land  and  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Florida 
traversed  by  the  French,  and  calls  attention  to  the  tree  as 
being  prominent  in  the  woods,  and  refers  to  the  exquisite 
odor  of  Its  wood  and  bark.  He  states  that  this  tree  is 
called  Patcamf  by  the  Indians  an-  sassafras  by  i.ie  French. 

Prof.  FlUcklger  remarks  that  iie  was  unable  to  find  the 
passage  alluded  to  in  Laudonniere's  own  report  of  1586. 
and  diligent  search  on  our  part  in  a  verbatim  reprint  of 
this  work  of  1853.  likewise  failed  to  produce  the  passage. 
The  term  "csquinc"'  occurring  therein  mig  nave  been 
the  passage  referred  to,  but  it  nardly  stands  for  sassa- 
fras, for  it  is  stated  (p.  6  and  p.  76)  that  it  is  a  twining 
vine,  good  against  pocks  (la  verole);  on  p.  133  a  root  is 
mentioned  from  whicn  Indians  produce  flour  to  mako 
bread,  and  on  page  155,  it  is  stated  that  the  colonists  In  a 
period  of  distress  used  the  wood  of  this  "esquine"  to  make 
flour  and  bread,  which  precludes  sassafras  from  being  the 
tree  referred  to.  **owever,  it  is  further  stated  (p.  10) 
that  in  councils  of  war  or  peace,  the  native  king  gathers 
around  him  the  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  and 
that  they  drink  from  the  same  vessel  a  decoction  quite 
hot,  called  by  tnem  Cosine,  made  from  the  leaves  of  a 
certain  tree.  This  might  refer  to  sassafras,  for  the  fur- 
ther statement  is  made  that  this  potion  has  the  effect  of 
causing  abundant  sweat. 

It  must  in  our  opinion,  with  due  deference  to  preceding 
authorities,  be  mere  conjecture  as  to  whether  any  of 
their  descriptions  answers  to  sassafras. 

De  Laet  credits  Ximenez  with  the  statement  --at  sass- 
afras wood  has  the  property  of  rendering  sea  water  pala- 
table, as  experienced  by  Ximenez  on  a  voyage  from 
Florida   to  Vera  Cruz  in  1605. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  sassafras,  the  drug  was  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  as  before  stated,  and  became  at  once 
known  in  Spain  and  France.  It  was  well  known  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  as  early  as  1582,  and  in  iiamburg  in 
1587,  when  it  was  termed  Lignum  pavanuni  scu  floridum  seu 
xylomarathn  (fennel-wood).  Sailing  expeditions  to  America 
were  undertaken  in  those  times  to  secure  the  wood  as  well 
as  the  root.  An  —aglish  merchant,  Martin  Pring,  is 
recorded  by  Charles  Pickering  as  having  with  two  small 
vessels  arrived  on  the  American  coast  in  the  beginning  of 
June  in  1603.  The  point  named  is  43  degrees  and  44  de- 
grees northern  latitude  among  a  muitituue  of  isianos. 
Following  the  coast  south,  in  search  of  sassafras,  he 
entered  a  large  sound,  and  on  the  north  side  in  the  lati- 
tude 41  degrees  and  "odde"  minutes,  built  a  hut  and  en- 
closed it  with  a  barricade,  where  some  of  the  party  kept 
guard  while  others  collected  sassafras  in  the  woods.  The 
natives  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  the  last  of  the 
two  vessels  departed  freighted  on  the  9th  of  August. 

In  connection  with  the  introduction  of  sassafras  root 
into  England,  Daniel  Hanbury  unearthed  the  following 
interesting  record  contained  in  the  Calendars  of  State 
Papers  of  the  Public  Record  Office: 

"Instructions  for  suche  things  as  are  to  be  sente  from 
Virginia,    1610. 

*  f-quine,  French  for  China  root,  which  may  mean 
either  8r„ilnT  China  or  Gnlanqnl  root.  (Webster's  Diet, 
and  pharmaceutical  authorities.) 
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(1)  Small  sassafras  rootes  to  be  drawen  In  the  winter 
and  dryed  and  none  to  be  medled  with  in  the  somer  and 
It  is  worthe  50£  and  better,  p.  Tonne."  etc. 

But  still,  the  exact  botanical  origin  of  sassafras  was 
not  known  to  the  writers  of  the  17th  century.  While  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  foliage  and  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  tree,  the  flowers  and  the  fruit 
were  expressly  stated  to  be  unknown  by  such  writers  as 
Clusius  (Xlonardes),  (loUS),  Joh.  Bauhinus,  (1650)  and  Plso 
<1658). 

Two  early  statements  concerning  the  fruit  may.  how- 
ever, now  be  recorded: 


Anhuite  sive  Sassafras. 

Taken  from  Gulielmi  Pisonis.    "De  liidae  Utriusque  Re  Naturall 

et   Medica."    Libri    xiv.,    p.    145:    Amstelaedaim.    1658. 

Casper  Bauhinus,  who  named  the  sassafras  tree 
"arbor  ex  Florida  ficulneo  folio,"  in  1623  reports  that 
specimens  of  the  leaves  and  the  fr'iit  of  the  tree  were 
sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Doldius,  of  Nuremberg,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  fruit  as  oblong,  rugose  and  attached  to  very 
long   pedicels. 

Likewise,  Jean  de  Laet  in  the  index  to  the  chapter  on 
sassafras  of  his  aforementioned  book,  requests  the  reader 
to  insert  in  the  text  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  author  by  a  person  returning  from 
Novo  Belgio,  and  adds  that  the  fruit  does  not  differ  much 
in  form  from  the  berries  of  the  laurel,  although  it  is 
much  smaller.  It  contains  a  white  nut  of  bitterish  taste, 
divided  into  two  parts. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  Plukenet  as  late  as  the 
year  16S1  was  the  first  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  berry, 
which  is  faulty,  however,  because  it  is  devoid  of  the 
acorn-like  calyx.  The  tri-lobed  leaves  are  also  illustrated, 
and  the  botanical  name  afBxed  by  Plugenet  is  "Cornus 
mas  odorata,  toliis  trifldo,  margino  piano,  Sassafras 
dicta." 

Catesby,  true  to  his  task  as  set  forth  in  the  title  of  his 
book  on  the  natural  history  of  Virginia,  etc.,  viz:  to  cor- 
rect faulty  illustration  of  plants  by  preceding  authors, 
gives  (in  1731),  a  good  picture  of  sassafras,  including  the 
fruit  and  flowers. 

In  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  18th,  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  19th  century,  sassafras  was  studied  in 
its  native  country  by  such  celebrated  travelers  as  Peter 
Kalm,  J.  David  Schoepf,  F.  A.  Michaux  and  Fred  Pursch. 
Peter  Kalm's  account  especially  contains  many  points  of 
interest  which  it  may  be  well  to  partly  reproduce  In  ab- 
stract.    He  states  that: 

Sassafras  is  called  in  the  Swedish  vernacular  Saltenbras 
(sometimes  Salssenfras),  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  sassa- 
fras, in  allusion  to  the  property  this  wood  has  of  exhibit- 
ing a  peculiar  crackling  noise  when  thrown  in  the  fire, 
which   readily   suggests  the  similar  property  of  common 


table  salt.* 

The  tree  grows  to  a  respectable  height  in  Pennsyl- 
\ai;la  under  40  degrees  n.  I.  i.*'^).  but  becomes  dwarllsh 
farlher  north,  e.  g.,  at  Oswego  or  Fort  Mlchelson,  1.  e., 
between  the  43d  and  44th  degrees,  where  It  attains  a 
height  of  scarcely  4  feet  (2  oinar)  and  a  thickness  not  to 
exceed  that  of  a  man's  little  linger.  It  springs  up  in  old 
neglected  llelds.  being  among  the  first  trees  that  make 
their  appearance  in  such  places,  which  suggests  to  the 
author  the  manner  in  which  birches  frequently  grow  in 
Sweden.  The  soil  where  sassafras  thrives  is  a  loose  earth 
of  a  pale  tile  color,  consisting  mostly  of  sand,  dashed 
with  a  little  clay.  Never  was  he  aware  that  the  tree 
stood  on  humid  or  low-lying  places.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  statement  of  early  authors 
to  the  effect  that  the  sassafras  tree  cultivated  in  Europe 
is  not  known  to  flower,  and  consequently  bears  no  fruit. 
The  fruit  used  in  the  propagation  of  the  tree  must  there- 
fore be  imported  from  America,  and  the  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  place  it  in  earth  prior  to  shipping  it.  Some- 
times a  period  of  one  to  three  years  will  elapse  before 
the  seeds  take  root.  Kalm  states  that  the  tree  might  be 
propagated  from  shoots,  but  the  author  observes  that 
they  do  not  take  root  readily.  The  best  mode  of  propaga- 
tion is  from  seeds,  but  the  berries  are  diflicult  to  obtain, 
because  birds  greedily  devour  them  before  they  are  even 
half  ripe;  also  the  young  shoots  are  subject  to  attack  by 
cows.  Sassafras  root  and  bark  are  used  for  various  do- 
mestic  purposes. 

The  bark  is  used  by  women  to  dye  woolen  goods  a 
handsome  orange  color,  which  is  so  permanent  that  it 
resists  the  bleaching  action  of  t..c  sun.  The  boiling  of  the 
bark  is  done  in  bronze  pots,  as  iron  pots  would  affect  the 
color. 

The  fragrant  principle  Is  believed  to  protect  sassafras 
against  decay,  hence  the  wood  is  frequently  used  as  posts 
or  stakes  for  garden  fences.  It  is  also  reputed  to  expel 
bed  bugs,  and  bedsteads  have  been  made  of  such  wood. 
Kalm  adds  that  this  material  is  efficient  only  as  long  as 
the  wood  retains  the  smell.  1.  e..  about  two  or  three  years. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  the  custom  to  place  chips  of 
sassafras  wood  or  of  the  root  in  wardrobes  to  keep  moths 
away;  Kalm  has  seen  root  which  lay  5  to  6  years  in  a 
table  drawer  and  had  still  retained  its  strong  smell. 
Kalm  finally  relates  several  instances  where  sassafras 
was  used  with  much  success  in  curing  various  diseases. 
He  states  that  at  one  time  it  was  the  custom  in  London 
to  drink  as  a  tonic  a  tea  made  of  the  flowers  and  chips  of 
sassafras.  This  custom  fell  into  discredit,  however,  when 
sassafras  became  a  notorious  remedy  for  syphilitic  and 
similar  diseases. 

Regardmg  the  botanical  nomenclature  of  sassafras. 
Linnseus  in  17.'57  assigned  it  to  the  genus  Laurus.  upon  the 
examination  of  a  specimen  of  the  flower  which  proved  to 
be  clearly  distinct  from  the  genus  Cornus.  to  which 
Plukenet  had  assigned  it.  In  1753.  he  gave  it  the  name 
Laurus  Sassafras.  The  botanical  name  subsequently  un- 
derwent the  following  changes: 

Laurus  Variifolia,  Salisbury, 

Sassafras  OfBclnale,  Nees  V.  Esenbeck  &  Endlicher, 
1831. 

Sassafras  Sassafras,  Karsten,  1880-82, 

Sassafras  variitoliura  (Salisbury),  O.  Kuntze.  adopted 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia.  1S90. 

PharniacoDceiaX   and    Commercial    Notes. 

The  wood  of  the  sassafras  tree  was  the  part  first  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  as  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  old 
European  drug  lists  and  pharmacopoeias  mention  only  the 
wood,  lignum  sassafras  (Pharm.  Lond.  1650  and  1680).  or 
lignum  Sassaphras.  (Pharm.  Ultrajectina.  1661).  See  also 
our  historical  references.  Subsequently,  the  root,  as  the 
more  efficient  part  of  the  tree,  gradually  gained  favor. 
Yet  we  find  that  some  of  the  later  pharmacopoeias  (e.  g. 
Pharm.  Witenbergica,  1750)  began  to  describe,  under  the 
caption  Lignum  Sassafras,  the  root  covered  with  its  bark, 
this  part  being  also  official  at  present  (with  or  without 
bark)  under  the  same  name  !n  many  pharmacopoeias. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  bark  of  the  root 

•  Wiltstelii  derives  Sassafras  from  SaUafras,  the  Span- 
ish word  for  Saxifrage,  breaking  the  stone,  in  allusion  to 
its  alleged  property  of  dissolving  and  removing  calculi. 

"  40  to  50  feet  high,  and  of  larger  dimensions  even 
further  South,  where  Pursh  has  seen  trees  of  3  feet  IB 
thickness. 
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under  the  name  Sassafras,  and  the  pit  under  the  name 
Sassafras  Medulla. 

The  oil  of  sassafras,  however.  Is  at  present  recognized 
only  In  a  few  Pharmacopoeias,  namely  the  Spanish, 
French  and  the  V.  S.  Pharmacopoeias,  while  many  of  the 
older  works  (e.  g.  Pharm.  Amstelodamensls  nova.  1702) 
gave  directions  for  its  preparation  by  the  apothecary. 

The  bulk  of  Sassafras  Otl  is  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  especially  Virginia,  New^  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  North  Carolina,  the  operation  being  con- 
ducted in  some  places  as  a  crude  home  industry;  in  others, 
however,  on  a  respectably  large  scale.  Baltimore  until 
recently  has  been  the  center  of  trade  in  this  article,  but 
New  York  seems  to  have  become  the  principal  market  In 
recent    years. 

Enormous  amounts  of  sarrafras  root  are  thus  con- 
sumed, judging  from  the  statements  alone  that  in  1883  In 
Buckingham  county,  Virginia.  40  distilleries  within  a 
small  compass  of  land  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sassafras  oil;  consuming  daily  80,000  lbs.  of  the  root, 
which  yielded  about  50  gallons  of  oil,  weighing  about  450 
lbs. 

In  some  pans  of  the  Southern  States,  the  distillation 
is  carried  out  systematically  on  a  large  scale.  The  owners 
of  the  sassafras  grounds,  desirous  of  converting  them  into 
arable  fields,  allow  the  removal  of  the  root  free  of  charge. 
If  the  digg'ers  consent  to  fill  up  the  holes  and.  cut,  pile, 
and  leave  the  trunk  of  the  trees  on  the  land.  Great  quan- 
tities of  sassafras  are  thus  obtained  and  large  tracts  of 
ground  cleartd.  It  has  been  stated  that  old  stumps  yield 
as  much  oil  as  green  ones. 

Af:er  the  roots  are  split  with  axes  and  wedges,  they 
are  chopped  by  means  of  chopping:  machines  which  are 
capable  of  chopping  20,000  pounds  in  3  hours,  an  amount 
which  constitutes  a  charge  for  the  subsequent  distillation 
by  means  of  ^team.  Continuous  steaming  exhausts  the 
root  in  50  hours,  and  produces  about  20  gallons  of  oil 
(weighing  about  ISO  lbs.) 

The  finished  product  is  shipped  to  the  New  Tork  mar- 
ket in  5  gallon  cans,  each  can  containing  about  45  lbs.  of 
the  oil. 

According  to  recent  market  reports  by  Messrs.  Schim- 
mel  &  Co.,  (October  1S97  and  afterwards)  the  competition 
of  Saffol  (the  artificially  produced  principle  contained  in 
the  oil)  owing  to  its  hig'h  price,  has  not  been  able  to  sup- 
plant the  natural  oil. 

But  these  commercial  conditions  are  changing  constant- 
ly, as  well  as  are  the  methods  and  locations  of  manufac- 
ture. 

Addendnm. 

And  now.  in  conclusion.  I  feel  it  proper  to  add  my  per- 
sonal experience  with  sassafras,  part  of  which  intrudes 
on  points  already  named.  My  Ixjyhood  was  spent  in  the 
country,  in  Kentucky,  where  sassafras  abounds.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  smelled  the  fragrance  of  sassafras 
trees  mentioned  by  these  early  authorities  unless  the  trees 
were  broken  or  bruised.  I  have  passed  through  great 
thickets  of  young  and  old  trees,  and  am  sure  that  the 
statement  that  the  fragrance  is  watted  far  out  to  sea  is 
over-drawn,  as  I  observed  no  odor  whatever,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  sassafras  exhales  no  aroma.  When  land  in  Ken- 
tucky is  "worked  poor"  and  turned  out  to  rest,  it  is  likely 
to  spring  up  in  thickets  of  sassafras,  persimmon  and  black 
locust.  I  have  heard  old  farmers  in  speaking  of  a  farm, 
say  it  was  too  poor  to  raise  sassafras,  and  no  greater 
reflection  could  be  made  on  that  land.  No  especial  value 
Is  put  on  sassafras  wood;  it  is  not  sought  for  fence  posts, 
nor  is  it  used  to  drive  away  insects  of  any  description. 
As  a  remedy,  it  is  used  in  the  spring  to  "thin  the  blood," 
being  drunk  as  a  tea.  Indeed,  I  do  not  dislike  it  as  a 
beverage,  early  impressions  leading  me  now  to  occasion- 
ally take  a  package  of  fresh  bark  home  with  me  for  a 
family  dish  of  sassafras  tea.  This  is  made  exactly  like 
coffee;  is  prepared  as  a  beverage,  and  is  sweetened  and 
used  with  cream  in  the  same  waj-.  That  sassafras  tea 
was  a  very  common  beverage  in  my  boyhood's  days,  may 
be  shown  by  the  following  incident:  I  was  traveling  up 
the  .Ohio  river  on  one  of  the  palatial  steamers  of  other 
days,  and  the  waiter  asked  a  Kentuckian  at  my  side  who 
ordered  tea,  "what  kind  of  tea  he  wanted?"  "Store  tea." 
he  answered,  "kin  git  pleanty  of  sassafras  at  home." 

It  was  not  customary  for  sassafras  tea  drinkers  to  keep 
the  root  bark  separated  from  the  root.  They  would 
shave  the  recently  dug  roots  as  the  bark  was  used.     Ken- 


Taken    from    Le    Page    Du    Pratz'    "Histoire    de    la    L>ouisiana.'* 
Paris.    1758.    Vol.    II.,    p.    36. 

tuckians  claim  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  sassafras, 
the  red  sassafras  and  the  white,  distinguished  only  by  the 
bark.  The  white  sassafras  is  not  so  aromatic,  and  is 
bitter  to  the  taste,  and  they  use  only  the  red  bark. 

In  addition  to  the  wood,  root  and  bark,  mucilage  of  the 
pith  is  employed  in  domestic  medicine  to  bathe  inflamed 
eyes.  I  find  a  complete  description  of  the  domestic  uses 
of  Sassafras  in  Rafinesque's  Medical  Flora,  1830,  which 
for  various  reasons  I  feel  called  upon  to  reproduce  as  an 
ending  to   this  record  of  sassafras. 

"Found  from  Canada,  to  Mexico  and  Brazil.  Roots, 
bark,  leaves,  flowers  frsigrant  and  spicy.  Flavor  and 
smell  peculiar,  similar  to  fennel,  sweetish  subacid,  resid- 
ing In  a  volatile  oil  heavier  than  water.  The  Sassafrine, 
a  peculiar  mucus  unalterable  by  alcohol,  found  chiefly 
In  the  twigs  and  pith,  thickens  water,  very  mild  and 
lubricating;  very  useful  in  ophthalmia,  dysentery,  gravel, 
catarrh,  etc.  Wood  yellow,  hard,  <Iurable.  soon  loses  the 
smell,  the  roots  chiefly  exported  for  use  as  stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  sudorific  and  depurative;  the  oil  now  often 
substituted:  both  useful  In  rheumatism,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, secondary  syphilis,  typhus  fevers,  etc.  Once  used 
In  dropsy.  The  Indians  use  a  strong  decoction  to  purge 
and  clean  the  body  in  the  spring;  ■we  use  instead  the  tea 
of  the  blossoms  for  a  vernal  purification  of  the  blood. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  used  to  make  glutinous  Gumbos. 
Leaves  and  buds  used  to  flavor  some  Beers  and  Spirits. 
Also  deemed  vulnerary  and  resolvent  chewed  and  applied, 
or  menag'ogue  and  corroborant  for  women  In  tea:  useful 
in  scurvy,  cachexy,  flatulence,  etc.  Bowls  and  cups  made 
of  the  wood:  when  fresh  it  drives  the  bugs  and  moths. 
The  bark  dyes  wood  of  a  fine  orange  color  called  Shlkih 
by  Missouri  tribes,  and  smoked  like  tobacco." 

(The  paper  concluded  with  a  bibliography  of  28  cita- 
tions). (Read  at  the  regular  October  meeting  Oi  the 
New   Tork   College   of   Pharmacy). 


BALATIN  is  the  name  of  a  natural  product  obtained 
from  a  South  American  tree,  in  form  of  a  thick,  white 
fluid,  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  leaves  a  trans- 
parent, elastic,  and  impenetrable  covering.  The  substance 
is  miscible  with  water,  has  a.  peculiar  odor,  is  coagulated 
by  chloroform  and  alcohol,  and  is  entirely  non-irritant, 
even  to  open  wounds.     (Ap.  Ztg.) 


FOR  PERSPIRING  OF  THE  FACE  Monin  (Ther.  der 
Geg.)  recommends  the  follovring  mixture:  Lavender 
vrater,  peppermint  water,  lemon  water,  tincture  of  myrrli, 
tincture  of  quillaj;a.  of  each  5  parts,  sodium  benzoate  2 
parts.  The  mixture  is  applied  three  times  daily  by  means 
of  a  cloth,  which  is  first  saturated  with  water  and  wrung 
out,  land  then  moistened  with  the  mixture. 
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THE  PHARMACY  OF  SASSAFRAS. 

BY    PROF,    GEO.    C.    UIKKMAN. 
New  York  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  parts  of  the  sassafras  plant  which  are  of  pharma- 
ceutical interest  or  importance  are  the  bark  of  the  root, 
the  pith,  the  volatile  oil  and  the  leaves.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  official  in  the  V.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  as  found 
in  commerce  consists  of  small  irregular  fragment.-,  of  a 
reddish  or  rust-brown  hue.  brittle,  with  a  short  corky 
fracture,  the  fractured  surface  appearing  lighter  in  color 
than  the  older,  exposed,  parts.  The  bark  when  living  is 
nearly  while,  but  soon  after  collecting  it  turns  dark.  It 
possesses  a  highly  fragrant  odor,  and  its  taste  i.«  sweet 
and  aromatic  and  somewhat  astringent.  The  constituents 
to  which  these  properties  are  due  may  be  e.xtracted  by 
water  and    alcohol. 

The  bark  enters  into  the  ofHcial  "cxlraclum  tiuidum 
sar.-aparillaB  compositum"  and  the  olflcial  "decoctum  sar- 
saparilloe  compositum."  The  first  of  these  forms  the  basis 
of  the  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla. 

The  uiies  of  the  bark  are  varied,  although  as  a  rule  it 
Is  employed  as  a  flavoring  agent  in  combination  with 
other,  more  active  remedies.  In  the  South  it  is  used  in 
connection  with  china  briar  (smilax)  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
fi.sion  which  possesses  diuretic  and  diafihoretic  properties. 
The  housewife  in  the  South  employs  the  root  together 
with  copperas  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  fabrics  a  drab 
color. 

The  medicinal  value  of  the  root  was  recognized  by  the 
medical  department  of  both  the  Confederate  and  Union 
armies  during  the  Civil  War.  In  fact  to  such  an  extent 
was  it  employed  in  the  Confederate  service  that  it  was 
recommended  by  the  medical  purveyors  to  be  used  when- 
ever a  warm,  aromatic,  mucilaginous  tea  was  required. 
In  cases  of  fever.  pneumoi;ia.  mumps,  etc.  The  nurses 
detailed  for  each  company  were  instructed  to  procure  a 
supply  of  the  root  from  the  surrounding  territory  wher- 
ever the  company  or  regiment  was  stationed.  In  the 
camps  sassatras  tea  was  made  and  drank  daily  by  both 
otflcers  and  men  as  a  substitute  for  green  tea.  as  it  was 
thought  to  purify  the  blood,  and  as  the  latter  was  difn- 
cult  to  obtain. 

Both  the  American  Homeopathic  Pharmacopo_'ia  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  recognize  the  bark 
of  sassafras  root,  and  make  preparations  from  it.  The 
former  makes  a  10  per  cent,  tincture  by  macerating  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  powdered  root  bark  with  5  times 
its  weight  of  alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel  for  a  period  of  8 
<?ays  in  a  cool  d.ark  place,  shaking  the  mixture  twice 
daily;  straining  off  the  tincture  and  filtering  after  3  days. 
The  latter  also  prepares  a  tincture  after  a  somewhat 
different  plan  as  follows:  100  Gm.  of  sassafras  are  per- 
colated with  a  mixture  of  2(K)  cc.  of  distilled  water  and 
814  cc.  of  stronger  alcohol  to  make  lOOOcc.  From  these 
"mother  tinctures"  the  various  decimal  and  centesimal 
dilutions,  medications  and  triturations  are  made  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  homeopathic  pharmacy.  The  drug 
is  highly  esteemed  by  the  practitioners  of  this  school  and 
is  used  in  a  large  variety  of  complaints. 

The    Pith    and    its    nsea. 

The  pith  or  medulla  is  also  official  and  occurs  in  the 
form  of  slender  cylindrical  pieces,  sometimes  curved  and 
twisted.  It  is  very  light  and  spongy:  white  in  color,  and 
possessess  a  mucilaginous  taste  which  only  in  a  slight 
degree  resembles  that  characteristic  of  the  bark.  It  is 
devoid  of  odor.  The  pith  abounds  in  gummy  material 
which  is  readily  extracted  with  water,  forming  a  limpid 
mucilage,  w^hich  while  it  is  viscid  and  rop.v,  does  not  pos- 
sess the  tenacity  of  mucilage  of  acacia.  On  this  account 
it  cannot  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  acacia  in  the 
suspension  of  insoluble  substances.  It  differs  from  ordi- 
nary solutions  of  gum  in  that  the  addition  of  alcohol 
doses  not  cause  a  precipitate  to  appear,  the  mucilage  re- 
maining limpid.  This  mucilage  is  highly  prized  and  much 
employed  as  a  soothing  application  in  Inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  the  eye.  It  is  also  administered  in  dysenteric, 
catarrhal,  and  nephritic  affections.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose it  is  prepared  by  adding  a  dram  of  the  pith  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  macerating  several  hours  and 
straining. 

The  pith  and  dried  leaves  of  the  young  branches  of  the 
sassafras  are  used   in   the  neighborhood   of  New  Orleans 
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to    thicken   soups,   and   the   pith   Is  a   constituent   of   the 
celebrated  "Gumbo  soup"  of  the  Creoles. 

The  IT.  s.  Pharmacopopi.i  recognizes  the  mucilage  and 
directs  Its  preparation  as  follows; 

Formula;    Sassafras  pith 2  Gm. 

Water 100  cc. 

"Macerate  the  sassafras  pith  in  the  water 
during  ;!  hours  and  strain.  Make  fresh  when 
wanted." 

This  formula  has  been  subjected  to  much  criticism. 
The  use  of  water  as  the  term  is  usually  accepted  is  not 
permissible  in  any  case  where  the  mucilage  is  to  be  used 
in  application  to  Inflamed  eyes.  Sterilized  water  alone 
should  be  employed.  Oculists  lliid  much  fault  with  the 
official  formula  on  account  of  the  failure  to  specify  steri- 
lized or  distilled  water.  Three  hours  time  Is  far  too  long 
to  spend  in  making  the  preparation  when  the  same 
object  can  be  accomplished  In  a  much  shorter  time. 

England  (Am.  Jour:  Phar.  'M.  3jOi  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing method  in  place  of  the  official  one.  Beat  the  pith 
in  a  wedgewood  or  porcelain  mortar  with  a  small  quantity 
of  sterilized  water  until  it  assumes  a  pasty  consistence. 
Express  thr.iugh  cheese  cloth  and  return  residue  to 
mortar.  Add  more  of  the  water  and  continue  as  before. 
In  this  way  in  a  short  time  a  dense  and  syrupy  like  muci- 
lage may  be  had.  very  different  In  physical  appearance 
from  the  watery  product  gotten  by  following  the  official 
directions  of  simple  maceration  in  water  for  three  hours 
and   straining. 

The   Oil. 

Oil  of  sassafras  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia and  is  described  as  a  yellowish  or  reddish  yellow  oil 
having  the  characteristic  odor  of  sassafras  and  a  warm 
aromatic  taste,  with  a  speclflc  gravity  of  1.070  to  1.090  at 
15°  C.  It  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  root  by  dis- 
tniation,  about  1  lb.  being  obtained  from  3  bushels  of  the 
root.  The  distiller  of  the  oil  has.  as  a  rule,  very  little 
scientific  knowledge,  his  work  being  done  empirically. 
The  oil  is  usually  sent  into  the  market  in  5  gallon  cans; 
occasionally  a  consignment  is  received  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent cans  of  the  same  lot  contain  an  oil  of  low  and 
high  gravity.  This  Is  not  necessarily  due  to  an  adultera- 
tion, but  may  arise  from  natural  causes.  This  matter 
has  been  investigated  by  La  Wall  and  Pursel  (Am.  Jour. 
Pharm.  July.  9.S)  who  find  that  the  difference  in  specific 
gravity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oil  has  been  allowed  to 
partially  congeal  and  the  heavy  part  remains  at  the 
bottom  unless  mixed.  The  first  distillate  obtained  is  im- 
pure and  requires  rectification.  This  is  accomplished  in 
the  usual  manner,  traces  of  water  being  removed  by  treat- 
ment with  calcium  chloride. 

Sassafras  oil  is  used  largely  as  a  flavoring  agent  and 
is  employed  in  the  official  process  for  the  preparation  of 
"syrupus  sarsaparillse  compositus."  It  also  serves  as  a 
cheap  perfume  for  soaps,  and  in  the  South  it  finds  em- 
ployment as  an  application  to  wens,  for  which  it  is  re- 
garded as  being  a  specific.  Its  physiological  properties 
are  similar  to  those  of  oil  of  cloves  and  other  allied  oils. 
In  one  case  a  teaspoonful  taken  internally  produced 
vomiting,  collapse,  and  pronounced  stupor  with  dilation 
of  the  pupils. 

The   Leaves. 

The  leaves  of  sassafras  are  used  in  some  of  the  South- 
ern States  as  substitute  for  gum  arable,  flax  seed,  slip- 
pery elm  and  benf.  In  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States 
beer  was  formerly  made  by  boiling  the  young  leaves  In 
water  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  molasses  and  sugar 
was  added,  the  whole  being"  left  to  ferment.  This  beer 
was  regiarded  as  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  drink  for 
summer  use.  The  wood  stripped  of  its  bark  is  very  dur- 
able and  resists  the  destructive  action  of  worms.  It 
makes  excellent  post  for  fences  and  gates,  and  bed  steads 
made  of  it  are  said  never  to  become  infested  with  bugs. 
It  is,  however,  rarely  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
now  never  found  in  lumber  yards.  (Read  at  the  October 
meeting   of   the    New    York   College    of  Pharmacyl. 


A  LARGE  THERMOMETER.— An  alcohol  thermome- 
ter. 70  feet  in  length,  is  now  being  put  in  place  at  Win- 
chester. Mass.  It  will  be  placed  in  a  pit  of  its  own  depth 
and  be  used  for  scientific  measurements  of  the  earth's 
temperature.  It  is  constructed  on  the  same  principles 
as  smaller  instruments.     (Sci.  Am.) 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  sub- 
scribers and  their  clerks  with  reliable  and  tried  formula* 
and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  practical  pharmacy, 
prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by 
mall,  and  ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVK 
NO  ATTENTION;  neither  do  we  answer  queries  In  this 
department  from  non-subscribers.  In  this  department 
frequent  reference  Is  necessarily  made  to  Information 
published  In  previous  Issues  of  the  Era.  Copies  of  thes* 
may  be  obtained  at  ten  cents  each. 

QuerleN   from   Nan-SabBCrlbers  Not   Answered. 

(Samuel  Kidder,  Jr..  Bad  Axe.  Mich.),  and  (Blnney 
}3ios..  New  York).  Read  the  rules  at  the  head  of  this 
department.  The  Question  Box  is  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  subscribers  and  their  clerks. 


Liquid    Peptonolds. 

(J.   K.)    See  this  journal,   June  16,   1898,   page  013. 


Clook-'Worli  Mechanism  for  IVlndo^v  Displays. 

(J.L.)  McLIreer  &  Hicks,  No.  .'•4  Market  street,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  manufacture  various  mechanisms  for  Ori\'ing 
small  machinery,  figures,  etc..  used  in  window  displays, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  they  can  make  for  you  the 
specLil  clockwork  you  desire.  Address  them,  outlining 
just   the  character  of   the  work  you  wish   to  have  done. 


Wiener  Pnti  Kalk. 

(A.  S.)  "Wiener  putz  kalk"  is  a  German  name  for 
Vienna  lime,  a  hydrate  of  lime  containing  some  magnesia 
(Hagfrl.  It  is  used  as  a  polish  for  metallic  surfaces, 
etc.,  and  :?  also  known  by  Germans  as  "Wienerkalk," 
"Wienerpoli:  mittel,"  "calcaria  Vlennense,"  etc.  It  is 
listed  by  wiiolesaJe  druggists  at  13  to  20  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quantity. 


Printine    Outfit    and    Mlmeosrapb. 

(G.  S.)  The  Kelsey  Press  Co.,  Meriden.  Conn.,  manu- 
facture small  printing  presses  suitable  for  printing  cir- 
culars, postal  cards,  etc.  The  mimeograph  is  manufac- 
tured by  A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Both  of  these 
companies  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  send  you  descriptive 
circulars  upon  request.  Formulas  for  making  the  hecto- 
graph or  copymg  pad  are  given  in  the  following  issues 
of  this  journal  tor  the  current  year;  February  10,  page 
212.  June  2,  page  830,  and  August  18,  page  220. 


"Bread  Oil." 

(D.  E.  II.)  Bakers  employ  the  term  "bread  oil"  to 
designate  an  oil  used  to  grease  bake  pans.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  customery  to  use  oleomargarine,  lard,  or  olive 
oil,  or  sometimes  olive  oil  or  poppy  oil  of  the  first  pres- 
sing. According  to  Bulletin  No.  13,  U.  S.  Department 
Agriculture  ("Food  and  Food  Adulterants")  a  dealer  in 
Saxony  is  reported  to  have  been  selling  an  oil  under  the 
name  of  "Patent  Bread  Oil,"  which  he  stated  to  be 
American  palm  oil.  Upon  analysis  it  proved  to  be  a  min- 
eral oil,  such  as  is  commonly  used  as  a  lubricant.  In 
three  cases,  it  is  reported,  a  large  number  of  persons 
were  made  severely  ill  by  the  consumption  of  bakers' 
goods  prepared  with  this  oil,  which  is  wholly  indigestible. 


Syrnp  of  Terebene. 

(W.  S.)  The  following  formula  has  been  published,  al- 
though an  Ideal  syrup  containing  terebene  cannot  be 
made  owing  to  its  sparing  solubility  in  aqueous  mixtures. 

Terebene    1  fl.  dram 

Powdered  acacia   4  drams 

Peppermint   water    l\t,  fl.  ounces 

Syrup  tolu,  to  make   6'  fl.  ounces 

Make  an  emulsion  of  the  terebene,  acacia  and  6  fl. 
drams  of  the  peppermint  water,  then  add  the  balance  of 
the  water,  and  finally  the  syrup.  Some  years  ago  J.  W. 
England  (Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  June,  1898),  recommended 
for  the  internal  administration  of  terebene  a  preparation 
made  by  admixing  the  terebene  witn  an  equal  volume  of 
oUve  oil,  emulsifying  with  powdered  acacia,  sugar  and 
water,  and  flavoring  with  o.i  of  gaultheria;  each  tea- 
spoonful  to  contain  5  mimims  of  terebene. 


Formularies. 

(VV.  T.  W.)  Besides  the  Era  Formulary,  wh'ch  you 
now  have,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Grifflths" 
"Non-Secret  Formulas."  ?.'">:  Mac  Ewan's  "Pharmaceuti- 
cal Formulas"  (published  by  Chemist  &  Druggist.  I^on- 
don),  8  shillings;  Ebert  and  Hiss'  "Standard  Formulary," 
*4.  For  technical  formulas  and  processes  you  may  profit- 
ably consult  Spon's  "Work.shop  Receipts,"  5  volumes, 
$2  per  volume;  "SclentlHc  American  Cyclopedia  of  Re- 
ceipts," $.");  Cooley's  "Cyclopcedla  of  Practical  Receipts," 
2  volumes.  $0  (for  both)  and  Dick's  "Encyclopedia  of 
Practical  Receipts  and  Processes,"  $.">.  In  German  are 
the  valuable  manuals  of  DIeterich  and  Hager.  You  can 
also  find  handbooks  of  processes  and  formulas  along  al- 
most any  special  line  of  work  as  perfumery,  soda  water 
formulas,  manufacture  of  ink,  leather  manufacture, 
liquors,  paints,  oils  and  varnishes,  paper  making,  pyro- 
technics, metal  working,  electro-metallurgy,  etc.,  etc. 


Liquor  Ferri   et    Maneani    Peptonatis. 

(J.  K.)  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Cincinnati 
Academy  of  Pharmacy  Formulary: 

Manganese  peptonate 100  grams 

Iron    peptonate    loU  grams 

Glycerin  50  C.  c. 

Spirit   of  cinnamon 20  C.  c. 

Aromatic  spirit   50  C.  c. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make lOOO  C.  c. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  glycerin  and  650  c.  c.  of 
water.  Add  the  aromatic  spirit  and  sufllcient  water  to 
niake  1.000  c.  c.  Filter.  This  solution  represents  about 
oi.e-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  peptonate  of  iron.  Each  fluid  dram  contains 
about  6  grains  of  peptonate  of  manganese  and  9  grains 
of  peptonate  of  iron. 

A  formula  recommended  by  the  Berlin  Apothecaries' 
Society  may  be  found  in  this  journal  December  23,  1897, 
page  956.     See  also  issue  of  August  26,  1897,  page  272. 


Varnisb    for   Linoleum. 

(C.   W.   B.)    The   following  has  been  recommended: 

Yellow  wax   5  ounces 

Oil    turpentine    11  ounces 

Amber   varnish    5  ounces 

Melt  the  wax,  add  the  oil,  and  then  the  varnish. 
Apply  with   a  rag. 

A  dressing  recommended  for  brightening  the  appear- 
ance of  linoleum  consists  of  a  weak  solution  of  beeswax 
in  spirits  of  turpentine.     Another  formula  is: 

Palm   oil    1  ounce 

Paraffin    18  ounces 

Kerosene    4  ounces 

Melt  the  paraffin  and  oil,  remove  from  the  fire  and  in- 
corporate the  kerosene. 

Polish  for  Linoleum. 

Yellow  wax   1  ounce 

Carnauba  wax  2  ounces 

Oil    turpentine    10  ounces 

Benzine    10  ounces 

Melt  the  waxes  carefully,  add  the  oil  and  benzine,  and 
stir  until  cold. 


Compound    Syrup    of    Wbite    Pine. 

(W.  T.  C.)  A  good  "working"  formula  for  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  above  character  is  given  In  the  National 
Formulary  (Formula  No.  386).  See  also  formulas  in  this 
journal  March  25  and  April  1  issues  of  last  year,  pages 
363  and  393  respectively.  Here  is  another  one  from 
Griffiths'    "Non-Secret  Formulas:" 

First  make  a  tincture  of  white  pine  and  balm  of 
gllead.     Then  take 

Tine,    of   white    pine    and    balm    of 

gilead     2  pints 

Rock  candy  syrup 7  gallons 

Syrup  wild   cherry 1  gallon 

Chloroform    5V4  fl.  ounces 

Acetate  of  morphia 320  grains 

Tincture   of    blood   root 10  ounces 

Oil  sassafras 30  minims 

Oil  bitter  almonds 60  minims 

Oil  cloves    60  minims 

Alcohol,   188  per  cent 1  gallon 

Tartar  emetic 320  grains 

Ammonium  muriate 8  ounces 

Caramel    8  ounces 

Water,   q.   s..   to  measure 10  gallons 

Add  the  tincture  of  white  pine  and  balm  of  gilead, 
tincture  of  bloodroot  and  caramel  to  the  syrups  and  mix 
well;   then  add  the  oils  and  the  chloroform  dissolved  in 
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the  alcohol.  Dissolve  the  morphine  acetate,  tartar  eme- 
tic and  ammonium  muriate  in  the  remainder  of  the  water 
and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  syrup  and  strain.  Adult 
dose,   one   teaspoonful. 


Shampoo   Mixtures. 

(Quinine)    Various    formulas    have    been    published    in 

this    journal    for    shampoo    mixtures.      Here    are    soma 

others: 

(1)     Soft  soap   1      ounce 

Solution  potas.sa  1      ounce 

Reotitled  spirit  2      ounces 

Perfume    Suflftcient. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1      pint 

<2)     Water   of   ammonia 1      ounce 

Cologne  water  1      ounce 

Soft  soap i      drams 

Rectified  spirit    G      ounces 

Water,    enough   to   make 1      pint 

Dissolve   the   soap   in   the   spirit,   add    the   rest   of   the 

ingredients,  and  lilter. 

(3)     Potassium  carbonate  1      ounce 

Water  of  ammonia  2      ounces 

Tincture  cantharides 1      ounce 

Tincture    capsicum lA  ounce 

Rectified   spirit    10  "  ounces 

Water,  enough  to  make S      pints 

Dissolve,  mix  and  perfume. 

Shampoo   j.  owder. 

Dried  sodium  carbonate Hi  drams 

Dried  curd  soap   IV.  drams 

Solution  of  orange,   sufficient  to  color. 
Use  with  a  pint  of  warm  water. 


Sasiiaparillm    C'ontiionnd. 

<R.   B.   H.)     Try   the   following  formula: 

Sarsaparilla  12  troy  ounces 

Yellow  dock   12  troy  ounces 

Stillingia    6  troy  ounces 

Prickly  ash    2  troy  ounces 

Poke  root  2  troy  ounces 

Red   clover    .S  troy  ounces 

Senna    3  troy  ounces 

Cascara  sagrada 3  troy  ounces 

Oil    sassafras. 
Oil  wintergreen. 

Oil  anise,   of  each   5  minims 

Potassium    iodide    6  2-5  troy  ounces 

Mercuric   iodide    2014  grains 

Ferrous    iodide    ItKi  grains 

Glycerin   12  n.  ounces 

Alcohol, 

Water,  of  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Reduce  the  crude  drugs  to  No.  30  powder.  Mix  the 
glycerin  with  36  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  and  72  fluid 
ounces  of  water,  and  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
the  menstruum,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  percolator;  then  add 
enough  more  of  the  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins 
to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice  and 
macerate  in  the  usual  manner  for  48  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding  first  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum  and  afterwards  enough  of  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
3  parts  of  alcohol  to  6  parts  (by  volume)  of  water,  until 
1  gallon  of  percolate  or  extract  is  obtained.  In  this 
dissolve  the  salts  and  add  the  essential  oils  previously 
dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol.  Each  fluidram  of  the  fin- 
ished product  contains  about  3  grains  potassium  iodide, 
1-50  grain  mercuric  iodide  and  1-10  grain  ferrous  iodide. 


Laxative    Syrup    of   Fis>. 

(A.  D.  S.)  A  syrup  containing  figs  and  true  to  name 
may  be  made  by  the  following  formula: 

Figs,  chopped  fine 8  ounces 

Dates,  seedless,  chopped 4  ounces 

Senna,    cut    8  ounces 

Frangula,  cut 8  ounces 

Cascara  sagrada.   cut 8  ounces 

Sodium  and  potassium  tartrate....     4  ounces 

Sodium  bicarbonate  1  ounce 

Sugar    96  otmces 

Oil  clove   21)  minims 

Oil  peppermint   !•">  minims 

Oil  anise   15  minims 

Oil  gaultheria 10  minims 

Alcohol    20  fl.  ounces 

Water,  enough   to  make 1  gallon 

With  hot  water  and  crude  drugs  make  a  decoction 
which  shall,  when  strained,  measure  45  fluid  ounces.  In 
this  dissolve  the  salts  and  the  sugar.  Dissolve  the  oils 
In  the  alcohol,  incorporate  with  the  preceding,  and  finally 


add    tnough    water    to    bring    up    to    the    measure    of    one 
gallon. 

While  figs  really  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
above  syrup  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  advan- 
tages over  the  compound  syrup  of  senna  of  the  National 
Formulary.  A  formula  similar  to  the  last  named  is  this 
one: 

Senna    2  troy  ounces 

Frangula 128  grains 

Rhubarb    2.56  grains 

Jalap    384  grains 

Cinnamon 30  grains 

Cloves 30  grains 

Nutmeg   15  grains 

Oil  peppermint  5  minims 

Sugar    8  troy  ounces 

Alcohol.  50  p.  c,  enough  to  make. .  16  11.  ounces 
Reduce  the  drugs  to  a  No.  50  powder,  add  the  oil  of 
peppermint  and  percolate  In  the  usual  manner  with 
dilute  alcohol.  Remove  the  first  8  fluid  ounces  of  the 
percolate  and  dissolve  in  it  the  sugar,  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat  if  necessary,  but  avoiding  loss  of  alcohol 
by  evaporation.  Allow  the  solution  to  cool,  collect  a 
further  portion  of  percolate  and  add  it  to  the  syrup  so 
as  to  make  16  fluid  ounces. 


Mary   Stnart   Boqaet. 

(H.  P.  T.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  pro- 
prietary article.  Under  the  above  title  "Pharmaceutical 
Formulas"    (London)   publishes  the  following: 

(1)  Oil  bergamot  2      ounces 

Extract  rose   16      ounces 

Extract  jasmine 6      ounces 

Essence  musk  (1  dr.  to  16  ozs.)....  4  ounces 
Essence  amliergris  (1  dr.  to  16  ozs.)  2  ounces 
Essence  vanilla  (6  dr.  to  16  ozs.)..  4      ounces 

Tincture  orris  (1  in  2) 8      ounces 

Rectified  spirit   64      ounces 

(2)  Otto   of   rose '/4  dram 

Oil   of   sandalwood ^  dram 

Oil  of  bergamot 1      dram 

Oil  of  neroli   2      drams 

Tincture  of  benzoin 4      ounces 

Tincture  of  orris 4      ounces 

Tincture  of  Tonka  bean 4      ounces 

Essence  of  civet   4      ounces 

Spirit  of  rose 4      ounces 

Cassie  extrait  4      ounces 

Jasmine  extrait   4      ounces 

Rose   extrait    4      ounces 

Violet   extrait    4      ounces 

Essence  of  musk  1      ounce 

Essence   of   ambergris 2      ounces 

Mix. 

Another  formula  is: 

(3)  Otto  of  rose Vi  dram 

Oil   sandalwood    10      drops 

Oil  bergamot  1      dram 

Tincture  orris   8      ounces 

Tincture  vanillin   2      ounces 

Tincture    civet    2      ounces 

Tincture  muse  baur 2      ounces 

Cologne    spirit    6      ounces 

Rose  water 14      ounces 

Magnesium    carbonate    2      ounces 

Mix  the  oils  and  tinctures  with  4  ounces  cologne  spirit; 
place  the  magnesium  carbonate  in  a  mortar;  pour  on  the 
solution  of  oils  and  triturate  well;  take  the  remaining 
2  ounces  cologne  spirit,  mix  with  rose  water,  and  slowly 
add  to  the  contents  of  the  mortar,  stirring  constantly, 
and  uniformly  for  10  minutes.  Filter  through  paper  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  If  the  weather  is 
warm  filter  in  an  ice  chest  at  a  temperature  of  about 
40°  F.  The  product  should  measure  about  2  pints.  This 
is  said  to  produce  a  satisfactory  cheap  handkerchief  ex- 
tract. 


Source    and   Uses   of  Mica. 

(A.  H.  B.)  The  States  producing  mica  are  North 
Carolina,  Idaho,  New  Ham.pshire,  South  Dakota,  Vir- 
ginia and  Wyoming.  According  to  statistics  furnished 
by  the  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (Mineral 
Resources  of  the  U.  S..  1896-7,  part  5),  the  value  of  the 
domestic  production  since  and  including  1885  has  aver- 
aged $86,000  annually.  The  most  formidable  competitor 
of  the  industry  in  this  country  is  furnished  by  the  supply 
from  India.  The  importation  of  India  mica  began  in 
1884.  The  value  of  mica  Imported  between  the  years 
from  1884  to  1896  averaged  $112,072.  as  compared  with 
$4,657  for  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  According  to  the 
report  above  named  the  condition  of  the  Industry  of  the 
mines  in  North  Carolina,  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
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has  not  been  one  to  encourage  the  Investment  of  large 
capital  for  the  Introduction  of  modern  methods.  Chief 
among  the  obstacles  to  large  investment  Is  the  general 
uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  deposits.  Mica 
occurs  In  pockets,  some  of  which  are  very  rich,  while 
work  may  be  carried  on  under  promising  prospects  for 
weeks  or  months  wlihout  llnding  merchantjible  mica.  It 
Is  said  that  it  Is  doubtful  If  the  mica  mined  in  North 
Carolina  has  paid  for  the  dally  wages  for  the  labor  spent 
upon  It.  Other  States  that  those  above  named  in  which 
mica  deposits  have  been  worked,  or  may  be  worked  In 
the  future,  from  which  no  production  was  reported  In 
189G.  are.  Alabama,  Connecticut.  Georgria.  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Nevada.  New  Mexico, 
Pennsylvania   and    Rhode   Island. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cut  or  sheet  mica  produced  is 
used  by  stove  manufacturers.  The  remainder  goes  into 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  dynamos,  for  which  its 
nonconductive  properties,  when  free  from  iron,  render  it 
very  valuable.  Ingenuity  has  developed  a  method  of 
using  also  the  smaller  sizes  of  mica  for  electrical  pur- 
poses, and  some  demand  has  been  created  for  them. 
Heretofore  they  went  to  the  scrap  pile  and  were  either 
wasted  or  ground.  The  final  scrap  or  waste  from  cut- 
ting is  ground  for  the  manufacture  of  lubricants,  for 
giving  a  crystal  effect  to  wall  papers,  and  for  other  de- 
corative purposes.  A  new  use  for  scrap  mica  is  reported 
by  H.  C.  Mitchell,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ontario 
Mining  Institute  April,  1897.  On  account  of  its  infusi- 
bility,  except  at  very  high  temperatures,  and  its  non- 
conductive  properties,  Mr.  Mitchell  recommends  it  as  the 
principal  ingredient  for  boiler  and  steam-pipe  covering, 
supplementing  his  recomnnendations  with  a  report  of 
results  of  trials  made  with  such  a  compound.  Some  of 
the  trials  were  made  on  railway  locomotives  when  sub- 
jected to  constant  and  heavy  vibrations,  and  after  two 
years'  trial  the  material  was  found  to  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Mr.  Mitchell  also  suggests  the  use  of  mica 
waste  for  fireproofing.  and  for  insulating  cold-storage 
chambers,  and  it  is  possible  that  mica  waste  may  be 
be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  asbestos  for  these 
purposes  . 


ro\RMA€Y 


TOOTH  SOAP.— In  Nouv.  Rem.  the  following  formula 
is  recom'mended:  Thymol  25  p.  and  extract  of  rhatany 
100  p.  are  dissolved  in  600  p.  of  warm  glycerin  and  tihe 
solution  mixed  with  100  p.  of  spirit  of  peppermint,  400 
p.  of  twrax  and  50  p.  of  burnt  magnesia.  This  mixture  is 
then  incorporated  with  1750  p.  of  medicinal  oil  soap. 
(Drog.  Ztg.) 


REACTION  FOR  ACETYLENE  GAS.— To  test  acety- 
lene lamps  or  other  acetylene  containers  for  leaks,  the 
use  of  a  flame  is  generally  recommended,  which,  however, 
is  rather  dangerous.  A  simple  means  of  detecting  a  leak- 
age of  the  gas  is  the  application  to  the  suspected  spot  of 
a  strip  of  paper  saturated  with  lead  acetate.  The  slightest 
trace  of  acetylene  blackens  the  paper.  It  is  prepared  by 
saturating  unsized  paper  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
lead  acetate  and  drying.     (Ztsch.  f.  Ph.) 


EXAMINATION  OP  DERMATOL.— 0.5  Gm.  of  the 
sample  is  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
the  separated  bismuth  sulphide  removed  by  filtration.  A 
few  drops  of  ferric  chloric  solution  are  added,  which 
should  not  cause  darkening  of  color.  Free  Gallic  acid  is 
Detected  by  shaking  the  dermatol  with  alcohol.  The 
filtrate  should  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation.  (Ztsch. 
f.   Ph.) 


SYRUPS  OF  CHLORHYDROPHOSPHATE  OF  CAL- 
CIUM AND  GUAIACOL.— The  Ph.  Post  gives  the  follow- 
ing method  of  preparation:  Make  a  solution  of  60  p. 
calcium  phosphate  in  120  p.  distilled  water,  with  aid  of 
70  p.  hydrochloric  acid.  Dissolve  15  p.  tolu  balsam  in  75  p. 
alcohol  and  73  p.  distilled  water.  Make  a  third  solution 
of  10  p.   guaiacol  in  a  mixture  of  150  p.  glycerine,  90  p. 


simple  s.\  ru)).  :to  p.  arrac,  and  (iti  p.  Malaga  wine.  Mix  the 
three  solutions,  let  the  mixture  stand  .~>  to  6  days  and 
niter. 


TOXIC  EFFECTS  OF  PURE  WATER  AND  ITS  OC- 
CURRENCE IN  NATURE  are  discussed  by  Dr.  H. 
Koeppe  in  D.  Med.  Woch.  By  chemlc-ally  pure  water, 
distilled  water  is  ordinarily  understood.  This  has  shown 
itself  'to  be  a  dangerous  protoplasmic  iK>ison.  in  that  it 
withdraws  salts  from  the  tissue,  causing  its  distension 
and  depriving  it  of  the  ability  to  retain  the  salts  and  other 
soluble  substances  necessary  to  life  and  thus  permitting 
them  to  diffuse  Into  the  water.  This  local  poisonous  effect 
takes  place  also  In  the  stomach  after  drinking  distilled 
water.  It  manifests  itself  by  nausea,  vomiting  and 
catarrh  of  the  stomach.  The  detrimental  effect  of  irrl- 
g'ating  the  stomai-h  with  distilled  water  is  well  known. 
Pure  water  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  is,  however, 
seldom  used,  as  even  freshly  prepared  distilled  water  is 
not  an  absolutel.v  pure  water.  The  purit.\*  of  water  may 
be  determined  by  its  powers  of  conducting  the  electric  cur- 
rent. While  the  purest  water  obtained  by  artificial  means 
shows  a  conductivity  of  o.in^."!.  water  from  melted  na<tural 
ice  had  a  conductivity  of  8.0.  and  commercial  distilled 
water  49.2.  These  figures  indicate  that  ordinary  distilled 
water  is  far  from  absolute  purity.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  v.'ater  is  found  in  nature,  which  excels  ordinary 
distilled  water  in  purity  and  is  frequently  used  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  The  unpleasant  effects  from  swallowing 
ice,  as  vomiting,  catarrh,  etc..  which  have  frequently  beea 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  natural  ice,  may 
thus  be  explained  in  part  by  the  toxic  action  of  pure 
water.  The  conductivity  of  a  well-water  in  Gastein,, 
which  is  considered  poisonous  ("poison-weU"),  was  found 
to  be  31.9,  showing  it  to  contain  less  dissolved  matter 
than  ordinary  distilled  water.  No  known  poison  h.is  ever 
been  detected  in  this  water.  The  toxic  action  must  there- 
fore be  ascribed  to  the  extreme  purity  of  the  water.  (Ap. 
Ztg.) 


LIGHT  FROM  SUGAR.— 'There  are  phenomena  at- 
tending the  formation  of  crystals  which  are  apparently 
quite  distinct  from  chemical  action."  says  The  Lancet 
(Literary  Digest.)  "When,  for  example,  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  allowed  to  cool  the  act  of 
crystallization  is  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  light.  As- 
each  crystal  forms  there  is  a  short,  sharp  glow,  indicating 
tlie  release  of  a  certain  amount  of  latent  energ>'  in  the- 
form  of  light  radiation.  A  related  phenomenon  would 
seem  to  be  the  case  when  two  pieces  of  cane-sugar  are 
quickly  rubbed  together.  The  flash  is  perfectly  distinct 
and  bluish-white  in  color,  the  light  extending  into  the 
substance  itself  far  below  the  surface.  Some  interesting 
experiments  on  this  manifestation  have  recently  been 
made  by  Mr.  .Tohn  Burke,  M.  A.,  the  results  of  which  were 
communicated  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation of  Science  at  Bristol.  By  mounting  disks  of 
loaf-sugar  on  a  lathe  and  projecting  a  hammer  on  the- 
rotating  surface  an  almost  continuous  luminosity  was  ob- 
tained. The  wearing  away  of  the  sugar  is  compensated 
for  by  arranging  a  gradual  approach  of  the  piece  to  the- 
hammer  in  exact  accordance  with  the  amount  of  sugar 
scraped  away.  In  this  way  the  spectum  has  been  ob- 
served and  photographed.  From  these  observations  it 
would  appear  that  the  luminosity  can  not  be  due  to  th& 
particles  of  sugar  becoming  red-hot  or  white-hot  by  the 
impacts,  the  indication  being  that  the  light  produced  is 
due  either  to  some  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  cry- 
stals of  sugar  or  to  some  sort  of  chemical  action  set  up^ 
between  the  sugar  and  the  surrounding  air  at  the  freshly 
formed  surface.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  surrounding 
medium  does  rot  seem  to  affect  either  the  color  or  in- 
tensity of  the  luminosity  suggests  that  the  effect  is  not 
due  to  any  influence  of  a  chemical  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium  on  the  sugar,  but  favors  the  former 
hypothesis  that  the  luminosity  is  due  to  some  structural 
disturbance  in  the  sugar  itself.  This  ingenious  and  pretty 
study  is  being  pursued  further,  and  the  results  should 
lead  to  some  interesting  observations.  Light  is  so  often 
a  manifestation  of  physical  change  that  it  is  probable 
some  day  we  shall  derive  it  for  illuminating  purposes  in 
a  totally  different,  much  simpler,  and  less  clumsy  way 
than  obtains  at  present." 
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LECTURE    NO.   19. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The   Halogens. — (  Concluded. ) 


Chlorin  Trioxid,  or  Chlorous  Anhydrid.  CUOj. — Chlorin  trioxid 
is  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  chloric  acid,  HCIO3,  ob- 
tained from  chlorates.  It  is  a  greenish  yellow  gas,  with 
an  odor  resembling,  but  more  irritating  and  corrosive 
than,  pure  chlorin.  It  can  be  condensed  by  cold  and 
pressure  to  a  reddish  brown  liquid,  very  unstable  and 
explosive.  Ohloriu  trioxid  dissolves  in  water  to  form 
chlorous  acid. 

CL03+H;0=2HC10,. 

Like  the  hypochlorites,  the  chlorites  are  unstable,  and 
are  liable  to  explode  when  rubbed  with  easily  oxidizablt' 
substances, 

Chlorin  Dioxid  or  Peroxid,  CIO;.  — A  heavy,  dark  yellow, 
highly  explosive  gas,  prepared  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid  upon  potassium  chlorate.  In  the  re- 
action chloric  acid,  HCIO3,  is  first  liberated,  and  then 
splits  up  into  perchloric  acid,  HCIO,,  chlorin  peroxid  and 
water,  and  probably  other  products.  There  is  no  acid 
corresponding  to  this  oxid. 

Chloric  Acid.  HCIO;.  and  Perchloric  Acid.  HCIO,.— AVhen  chlor- 
in is  passed  into  a  hot  or  concentrated  solution  of  an  al- 
kaline hydrate,  a  mixture  of  chlorate  and  chlorid  is  pro- 
duced. 

GCl  +  6K0H  =  KCIO3  +  5KC1  -I-  3H,0. 

The  chlorate  is  separated  out  by  crystallization  and 
chloric  acid  may  be  prepared  from  this  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulfuric  acid. 

When  potassium  chlorate  is  heated  to  a  certain  jioint 
it  fuses,  gives  o£E  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  potassium  perchlorate  and  chlorid. 
2KCIO3  =  KClOj  +  KCl  +  O;. 

The  perchlorate  may  be  separated  from  the  chlorid  by 
its  lesser  solubility,  and  perchloric  acid  prepared  from 
it  by  the  action  of  sulfuric  acid,  thus: 

2KCIO4  +  H,SO,  =  K,SO.  -I-  2HC10.. 

Because  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  decompose 
and  yield  up  their  oxygen,  chloric  and  perchloric  acids 
are  oxidizing  agents  of  great  force,  instantly  setting  fire 
to  such  substances  as  shavings,  cork,  paper,  etc.,  the  re- 
action occurring  with  explosive  violence  if  the  quantities 
be  large.  For  a  similar  reason  the  chlorates  and  per- 
chlorates  are  dangerous  when  triturated  with  combusti- 
ble bodies.     A  number  of  grave  accidents  have  resulted 


from  the  careless  grinding  of  potassium  chlorate  in  a 
mortar  with  oxidizable  substances.  When  such  sub- 
stances are  to  be  combined,  they  should  be  mixed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  without  friction,  and  should  not  be  stored 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Chlorin  Pentoxid.  CLO5,  corresponding  to  chloric  acid,  and 
the  heptoxid,  CLO,,  corresponding  to  perchloric  acid  iu 
which  chlorin  would  have  a  valence  of  seven,  have  never 
yet  been  prepared  in  the  free  state. 

PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

7.  Place  several  small  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate 
in  a  test  tube,  add  enough  water  to  cover  the  crystals, 
and  one  or  two  Cc.  hydrochloric  acid,  warm.  What  oc- 
curs? Test  the  evolved  gas  with  calico,  as  in  the  second 
experiment. 

8.  Tut  one  or  two  ^mnU  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate 
m  a  dry  test  tube.  Take  the  tube  in  a  holder,  turn  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  away  from  every  one  present  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  undiluted  sulfuric  acid.  .Still  holding  the 
tube  iu  the  manner  described,  warm  it  gently.  What  oc- 
curs?    What  compounds  are  probably  formed? 

9.  Powder  a  few  grains  of  potassium  chlorate,  mix  it 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  powdered  sulfur,  wrap  the  mix- 
ture in  a  small  piece  of  paper,  lay  the  package  on  a  piece 
of  iron  and  strike  it  a  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer.  What 
would  probably  result  from  an  attempt  to  powder  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  sulfur  together  in  a  mortar? 

BROMIN. 

Symbol  Br.  Valence,  1,  3,  5.  Atomic  Weight,  79.70. 
A'apor  Density,  79.76.     Specific  Gravity,   2.99. 

Historical. -Uromin  was  discovered  in  the  bittern  of  salt 
works  by  Balard,  of  Montpellier,  France,  in  the  year 
1826.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  hi-oiiws,  a 
stench,  in  allusion  to  its  powerful  and  disagreeable  odor. 

Natural  Sources.— Bromin  occurs  combined  with  nietalsas 
bromids,  principally  of  sodium,  potassium  and  magnes- 
ium, in  sea  waters  and  in  salt  beds.  The  principal  com- 
mercial source  is  the  hiltcni  or  residual  brine  of  salt 
works,  and  is  largely  produced  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

Preparation.— The  clement  is  prepared  from  its  bromids  by 
treating  them   with  oxidizing  agents,   as  chlorin,  nitric 
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acid,   or   niaiigniioso   dioxid    :iiul   siilftiiic   aciii,   and    dis- 
tilling. 

Oeicriplion  and  Physical  Properties.— ISroiiiin  at  ordinary  teiii- 
peralurw  is  a  lioavy,  niobili-.  darU  lirown  or  red  liquid, 
evolving'  <>raiif;i-rLMl  vapors  wlien  exposed  to  the  air,  ami 
possessing  a  strong,  penetrating  and  unpleasant  odor. 
The  vapors  are  snffoeating  and  jioisonous. 

Broniiu  is  the  only  element,  exeept  mercury,  which  is 
a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatnres.  It  is  nearly  three 
times  ns  heavy  as  water  (S.  G.  l'.t)9  at  15°  C).  freezes 
at  —7.2°  C.  and  boils  at  about  (iO°  C.  It  is  soluble  in 
about  30  parts  of  water,  forming  a  brownish-yellow  solu- 
tion from  which  at  0°  C.  a  oryslallino  hydrate,  having 
the  com|M>silion  Br- -f  lOlI^O,  separates  out.  Like  the 
corresponding  chlorin  hydrate,  this  compound  gradually 
decomposes  into  the  free  element  and  water.  Bromin  is 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  carbon  di- 
sultid.  forming  orange-red  solutions. 

Chemical  Properties.— Bromin  is  a  very  active  element. 
though  less  so  than  chlorin,  and  combines  readily  with 
many  other  elements  to  form  bromids.  -V  singular  ex- 
ception is  found  in  the  case  of  metallic  sodium  with 
which  it  may  be  boiled  with  only  a  slight  reaction,  while 
■with  metallic  pofassium  it  combines  violently. 

Its  bleaching  and  oxidizing  effects  upon  organic  color- 
ing matter  are  similar  to  but  U'ss  marked  than  those  of 
chlorin.  Its  aqueous  solution,  known  as  bromin  water, 
gradually  becomes  colorless,  the  bromin  combining  with 
the  hydrogen  to  form  hydrobromie  acid,  and  rele.ising 
the  oxygen. 

Compounds  of  Bromin. 

Bromin  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  Hydrobromie 
Acid,  HBr.  Like  chlorin,  it  does  not  combine  directly 
with  oxygen,  but  does  so  indirectly,  forming  two  acids, 
hypobromous.  IIBrO.  and  bromic,  HBrOj.  No  free  oxids 
of  the  elenicHt  have  yet  been  prepared. 

Hydrobromie  Acid.  HBr.— Hydrobromie  acid  is  a  colorli>ss 
gas  resembling  hydrochloric  acid  in  smell  and  chemical 
properties.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  a  reducing  agent  such  as  phos- 
Iihorus  or  hydrogen  sultid,  on  bromin,  in  the  presence  of 
water.  A  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  the  gas  constitutes 
the-otticial  Diluted  Hydrobromie  Acid. 

Like  the  ehlorids.  nearly  all  the  bromids  are  soluble  in 
water  except  .silver  mercuous  and  lead  brom'ids,  the  last 
being  sparingly  .soluble. 

The  bromids  are  recognized  by  the  characteristic  prop- 
erties of  the  liromin  when  released  by  oxidizing  agenis. 
such  as  chlorin.  nitric  acid  or  by  manganese  dioxid  in 
presence  of  sulfuric  acid.  Free  bromin  colors  chloroform, 
ether  or  carbon  disultid  brownish  red  when  shaken  with 
them.  It  colors  starch  solution  yellow. 

Hypobromous  Acid,  HBrO. — Hypobromous  acid  and  the  hy- 
pobromites  are  prepared  exactly  as  hypochlorous  acid  and 
the  hypochlorites,  and  hare  similar  properties. 

Bromic  Acid.  HBrO:,.— "When  bromin  is  added  to  a  concen- 
trated s(dution  of  an  alkaline  hydrate  a  mixture  of  bro- 
mid  and  liromate  is  formed. 

GBr  +  GKOH  =  KBrOa  -I-  5KBr  +  SH^O. 

The  broraate  being  the  less  soluble  salt,  is  easily  sepa- 
rated out  by  crystallization.  The  free  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained by  first  making  silver  broraate  from  the  alkaline 
bromate  and  then  decomposing  the  silver  salt  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Bromic  Acid  and  its  salts  closely  resemble 
the  corresponding  compounds  of  chlorin. 

The  existence  of  rerbromic  Acid,  HBrOj.  is  disputed. 

Characteristic  Reactions.— The  salts  of  the  oxygen  acids  of 
bromin  are  identified  by  releasing  their  bromin  by  means 
of  reducing  agents,  as  hydrochloric  and  sulfurous  acids, 
and  dissolving  the  freed  bromin  l>y  means  of  carbon  di- 
sulfid  or  starch  paste. 

PRACTICAL   STUDIES. 

1.  Prepare  free  bromin  by  treating  a  small  crystal  of 
potassium  bromid  with  concentrate*!  sulfuric  acid  and 
heating.     Hydrobromie  acid  is  first  set  free  and  then  de- 


composes, yielding  brown-red  vapors  of  bromin.  Test 
the  vapors  with  colored  ciilico,  as  was  done  with  chlorii  . 
.\void  inhaling  the  fumes. 

'J.  rre|)are  a  solution  of  hydrobromie  acid  by  placing 
in  a  small  tiask  or  test  lube  about  a  gram  of  red  phos- 
phorus, covering  with  water,  and  then  adding  gradually 
an  equal  V(dnine  of  bromin  water.  If  necessary,  warm 
until  the  inixliire  iMicomes  ccdorle.ss.  I'our  off  the  cleai 
siilution  and   test  as  in   the  next  experiment. 

:'..  .\dd  a  solution  of  hydrobromie  aciil,  or  a  solution  of 
a  bromid  (e.  g.,  potassium  bromid)  to  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate,  lead  acetate,  and  mercnrotis  nitrate.  What  oc- 
cnrsV  How  do  the  results  ciunpare  with  the  correspond- 
ing experinu-nt  tinder  hydrochloric  acid?  Kepresent  the 
reactions  by  equations. 

.1.  To  !'  solution  of  a  bromid  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  heat  until  it  becomes  colored,  cool,  and  add  som.! 
carbon  disulfid  or  chloroform.  Agitate  thoroughly,  and 
note  the  c(dor  of  the  heavier  liquid.  Repeat  the  experi- 
ment, using  starch  paste  instead  of  carlion  disultid  or 
chloroform. 


lODIN. 

Symbol  1.    Valence,  1,  3,  .'>.      Atomic    Weight.    126.53. 
Vapor  Density,  126.53.     Specific  Gravity,  4.9i5. 

Historical.— lodin  was  discovered  in  1811  by  Courtois,  a 
Parisian  soap  boiler,  who  found  it  in  kelp  liquor.  lU 
properties  were  determined  mainly  through  the  sttidies  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac.  The  latter  chem- 
ist proposed  the  name  iodine  from  the  Greek  iodes,  violet 
colored,  because  of  the  splendid  violet  color  of  its  va- 
pors. 

Natural  Source.— lodin  is  associated  in  nature  with  chlorin 
and  bromin  as  iodids  of  the  alkalies,  in  sea  water,  salt 
springs  and  in  sea  plants,  and,  like  these  related  ele- 
ments, is  released  from  combination  by  the  action  of  ox- 
idizing agents. 

Preparation.— The  iodin  of  commerce  is  obtained  largely 
from  kelp,  the  name  given  to  the  ash  made  from  sea 
weeds  thrown  up  by  storms  on  the  Xorth  .Vtlantic  coasts. 
The  ash  is  lixiviated,  and  the  resulting  lye  partially  freed 
from  accompanying  carbonates,  ehlorids  and  sulfates  by 
concentration  and  fractional  crystallization.  The  resid- 
ual brine  is  treated  with  sulfuric  acid  and  mangane.se  di- 
oxid. ami  the  released  iodin  distilled  off. 
2.\"al  +  -MnO-  -I-  SH.SO,  =  I .  + 

2XaHS04  +  yinSO,  +  2HjO. 

The  most  important  present  source  is  in  the  nitre  beds 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  exksts  in  these  as  sodium  iodate. 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  the  aid  of  reducing  agents, 
as  sulfurous  acid,  or  its  acid  salts. 

Description  and  Physical  Properties. — .Vt  common  tempera- 
tures loilin  is  a  bright,  shining,  crystalline  solid,  of  a 
steel  gray  color  and  metallic  lustre,  having  a  pungent 
odor  resend)liug  the  odors  of  chlorin  and  bromin,  but 
fainter. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solid  iodin  is  4.948  at  17°  C. 
Heated  in  the  air  it  yields  splendid  violet  colored  vapors, 
which  in  the  absence  of  air  are  deep  blue.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  about  5.000  parts  of  water  and  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  carbon  disulfid,  and  similar  solvents.  It 
also  dissolves  freely  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodid. 
With  carbon  disulfid  or  chloroform  it  forms  a  red  to  vio- 
let solutifin  according  to  concentration.  With  starch 
paste  it  yields  a  fine  deep  blue,  which  disappe.irs  on 
warming  niul  reajipears  on  cooling. 

Chemical  Properties. — In  chemical  properties,  iodin  is  the 
least  active  of  the  halogens.  Like  the  others  it  bleaches 
organic  matter,  and  corrodes  the  metals,  but  with  much 
less  energy.  It  combines  with  hydrogen,  but  not  so  read- 
ily as  the  three  preceding  elements,  since  it  is  not  able  to 
decompose  water,  either  in  the  dark  or  the  light.  Like 
bromin,  it  reacts  with  explosive  violence  with  potassium, 
but  has  but  little  effect  on  sodium,  even  when  heated 
with  it. 
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Compounds. 

Iniliii  forms  one  coiiiiiotiihl  wiili  liyili-ogcii.  H.vilruxlie 
Acitl.  Ill,  aiul  two  oxyfii-ii  aoijs.  Iodic  aiul  I'l-rioilio. 

Hydriodic  Acid,  HI, — Hytlriodicacidisa  heavy,  colorless  ga.«, 
fuming  ill  moist  air,  and  rescmlding  liydroebloric  and 
hydrobromic  aoids  in  many  of  its  proiHTties.  It  may  be 
prei)are<l  in  solution  lilii-  liydrobromic  acid  by  the  reduc- 
ing action  of  phosphorus  or  liydroKeii  snllid  upon  iodin  in 
the  presence  of  water,  the  gaseous  acid  being  very  solu- 
ble in  that  liquid. 

The  iodids  of  the  metjils  are  generally  soluble,  except 
those  of  silver,  mercury  and  lead,  the  latter  being  spar- 
ingly soluble.  Iodin  is  released  from  iodids  by  the  same 
o.\idizing  agents  as  are  used  to  set  free  eblorin  and  bro- 
min  from  their  ohiorids  and  broinids. 

The  iodids  are  used  in  medicine  as  alteratives,  and  are 
largely  consumed  in  i>hotograpliy  and  in  the  arts. 

The  iodids  are  ideuiiBed  by  setting  free  their  iodin  by 
means  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  and  testing  the  released  cle- 
ment with  carbon  disulfid  or  starch  paste, 

Iodin  and  Oxygen. — Only  one  oxid  of  iodin,  the  pentoxid, 
IjOj,  is  known  to  exist.     This  is  the  anhydriil  of  iodic 
acid,  HIO5,  which  it  yields  when  dissolved  in  water. 
I,03  +  U,0  =  2UIO,, 

Iodin  when  dissolved  in  alkali  yields  a  mixture  of  ioilid 
and  iodate,  as  follows: 

CI  +  6K0H  =  KIO3  +5KI  +  311,0. 

Iodic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  the  iotlate  by  decom- 
posing tlie  latter  with  an  acid.     The  pure  acid  is  in  the 
form  of  colorless,  rhombic  crystals,  which  on  heating  de- 
compose again  into  the  anhydrid  and  water, 
2HIO3  (heated)  =  I.O5  +  H,0, 

lodates  may  be  further  oxidized  to  Periodates,  as 
KIOj,  the  salts  of  an  acid  corresponding  to  an  hypothet- 
ical anhydrid,  I^O;,  in  which  iodin  is  septivalent.  The 
iodates  in  general  resemble  the  corresi>onding  chlorin 
and  bromin  compounds, 

Iodin  when  present  in  any  of  its  oxygen  compounds  is 
detected  by  being  first  released  b.v  reducing  agents,  such 
as  SO3  or  H^S,  and  testing  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
carbon  disulfid  or  starch  paste, 

PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

1.  In  a  clean,  dry  flask,  or  in  a  large  test  tube,  place  a 
few  small  crystals  of  iodin  and  heat  ".intil  the  evolved 
vapors  fill  the  vessel.  As  the  vapor  disappears,  what  is 
found  on  the  cooler  portions  of  the  glass? 

2.  Make  some  starch  paste  in  the  following  manner: 
Mis,  thoroughly,  0,5  Gm,  starch  with  cold  water,  and 
add  mixture  to  2.5  Cc.  of  boiling  water  in  an  evaporiting 
dish,  and  continue  the  boiling,  with  stirring,  until  the 
solution  becomes  clear.  Add  a  few  drops  of  this  starch 
paste  to  a  test  tube  about  one-third  full  of  cold  water 
slightly  colored  with  a  small  crystal  of  iodin  and  mix. 
Note  the  result.  Observe  the  result  when  the  mixture 
is  hot, 

3,  To  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodin  add  two  or  three 
Cc,  of  carbon  disulfid  or  chloroform,  and  shake  thorough- 
ly.    What  change  is  effected? 

4,  In  a  test  tube  place  0..5  Gm.  of  red  phosphorus,  add 
about  10  Cc.  of  water  and  a  small  portion  of  powdered 
iodin.  If  reaction  does  not  take  place,  warm  gently. 
Pour  or  filter  off  the  clear  solution  and  test  it  for  hy- 
driodic acid  as  follows: 


.">.  .Vdd  a  small  portion  to  a  dilute  sidution  of  silver  ni- 
trate, lead  acetate,  and  merciirous  nitrate,  containe<l  in 
different  tubes.  Note  the  results,  and  write  equations  to 
represent  the  reactions. 

(i.  To  the  remaining  portion  of  the  .solution  add  a  few 
drops  of  strong  nitric  acid.  If  the  solution  becomes  col- 
ored divide  into  two  portions.  To  one  porli(ui  add  carbon 
disulfid  or  chloroform  and  agitate,  as  in  the  third  ex- 
periment. 

Add  a  few  drojis  of  the  second  portion  to  a  tube  con- 
taining some  starch  paste,  ami  note  the  result. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  HALOGENS. 

The  student  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  paral- 
lelism of  properties  exhibited  by  the  memU'i-s  of  this 
group.  For  example,  all  are  very  active  elements,  ami 
on  this  accMunt  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  free 
stute.  All  are  strong  oxidizing  agents,  and  destroy  the 
colors  of  many  organic  compounds.  Each  forms  a  single 
gaseous  acid,  the  molecule  of  which  contains  one  atom 
of  h,vdrogeii  and  one  of  the  halogen.  The  fluorhls,  chlo- 
rids,  bromids,  anil  iodids,  and  the  salts  of  their  corre- 
sponding oxygen  acids  have  many  properties  in  common. 

In  addition  to  this  parallelism  we  may  also  notice  a 
remarkable  prorjn-Ksion,  or  step  by  step  modification  of 
properties  in  passing  from  either  end  of  the  series  to  the 
other.  corresiKiuding  to  the  variation  in  their  atomic 
weights.  These  weights  are  V,  19;  CI.  3.5.4:  Br  T0  7C- 
I.  12(!..53. 

1.  There  is  a  progressive  increase  in  density,  the  first 
being  a  gas  but  little  heavier  than  air.  the  second  a  gas 
more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  air,  the  third  a  liqtiid  near- 
ly three  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  the  last  a  solid 
more  than  four  times  as  heav.v  as  water. 

2.  There  is  a  corresponding  deepening  of  color,  fluorin 
l)eing  nearly  colorless,  chlorin  greenish  yellow,  bromin 
orange  red,  and  iodin  almost  black. 

3.  There  is  a  reverse  progression  in  chemical  activity 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  fluorin  being  the  most  active, 
and  iodin  the  lea.^t  active  of  the  family.  Bromin  can 
ilisi>lace  iodine  from  its  compounds,  chlorin  can  displace 
bromin.  and  fluorin  can  displace  all  three. 

4.  There  is  a  similar  reverse  progression  in  their  af- 
finity for  hy<Irogen.  Fluorin  can  combine  with  that  ele- 
ment either  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark,  and  decomposes 
water  explosively  to  obtain  its  hydrogen.  Chlorin  can 
combine  with  hydrogen  only  in  the  light,  and  decomposes 
water  slowly.  Bromin  will  not  combine  directly  with 
h,vdrogen,  even  in  the  light,  unless  with  aid  of  the  elec- 
tric spark,  and  decomposes  water  only  when  exposed  to 
bright  sunlight,  Iodin  can  be  made  to  combine  with 
hydrogen  directly  only  with  difficulty,  and  does  not  de- 
compose water  even  in  sunlight. 

5.  There  is  a  decrease  in  non-metallic  proinrties  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  fluorin  being  the  most  decided  of  non- 
metals,  while  iodin  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  exhibits 
some  marked  basic  properties. 

Many  other  features  of  parellelism  and  progression 
might  be  pointed  out  but  the  examples  given  are  Euffi- 
cient  to  show  the  remarkable  relation  existing  between 
the  properties  of  these  elements  and  their  atomic  weights. 


THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  IODOFORM  BY  THE 
ACTION  OF  LIGHT.— It  is  well  known  that  light  de- 
composes iodoform  solutions,  with  a  separation  of  iodine. 
The  decomposition  is  not  complete,  but  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  Fleury  says  that  this  point  is  reached  as 
soon  as  the  solution  has  become  so  br>iwn  that  the  ultra- 
violet rays  no  longer  are  tntnsmitted  through  the  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  liquid.  To  prove  this,  the  author 
prepared    an   alcoholic,    ethereal    iodoform   solution    and 


added  an  I'Xcess  of  silver  powder.  Light,  direct  from  the 
sun,  and  diffused  light  acting  upon  the  solution,  hastened 
the  formation  of  silver  iodide,  by  binding  all  the  iodide 
freed.  After  a  few  days  the  solution  was  filtered  and 
the  silver  iodide  determine<l.  In  one  gram  iodoform  all 
the  iodine  was  set  free  by  this  method.  This  shows  that 
the  iodoform  was  completely  decomposed  by  sunlight, 
and  the  liberated  iodine,  as  soon  as  it  was  generated, 
changed  to  silver  iodide. 
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LECTURE    NO.  20. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 


Li^ht. 


The  Nature  ol  Light.— As  ill  the  cases  of  sound  and  heat, 
the  si'iisation  called  light  is  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  physical  agency  which  occasions  the  sensa- 
tion, and  must  be  caiefully  distinguished  tlierefrom. 

Like  sound  and  heat  also,  light  originates  in  vibration, 
but  in  vibrations  of  quite  diflereut  nature  from  the  two 
former.  While  sound  is  due  to  mass  vibration,  and  heat 
to  molecular  vibration,  light  is  believed  to  be  due  to  vi- 
brations, or  wave  motions,  in  a  peculiar  medium  tech- 
nically known  as  "the  ether."  or  liijl't  i.v  thnt  rihnition 
of  the  ether  %rhlch  affects  the  unjan  of  risimi  and  occas- 
ions the  sensation  of  sight. 

Properties  ol  the  Ether.  —The  ether  is  not  evident  to  any 
of  tlie  senses,  nor  can  it  be  determined  by  any  of  the 
common  tests  whicli  may  be  used  to  identify  matter. 
Our  belief  in  its  existence  rests  upon  deduction  from  cer- 
tain observed  physical  phenomena  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  any  other  ground  than  by  the  assump- 
tion of  such  a  medium. 

This  medium  is  presumed  to  pervade  all  space,  not  only 
surrounding  and  enveloping  all  visible  bodies,  but  pene- 
trating between  their  molecules  and  filling  the  intermo- 
lecular  spaces  as  well,  or,  in  other  words,  ordinary  mat- 
ter is  transparent  to  the  ether. 

In  order  to  possess  the  properties  required  by  the  the- 
ory of  light,  the  ether  must  be  enormously  less  dense, 
and  much  finer  grained  than  any  kind  of  matter  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  almost  perfectly  elastic  and  in- 
compressible. Although  It  surrounds  all  portions  of  mat- 
ter, it-  permits  material  bodies  to  pass  through  it  with- 
out evident  resistance,  and  without  perceptibly  impeding 
their  motions. 

Invisibility  of  Light  Waves.— Bodies  are  seen  by  the  light 
waves  which  come  from  them  to  the  eye,  but  the  light 
waves  are  themselves  invisible.  A  beam  of  light  admit- 
ted into  a  darkened  room,  free  from  dust,  will  not  be 
visible  except  where  it  strikes  the  floor  or  wall.  If  now 
a  dust  be  created  in  the  room,  the  whole  pathway  of  the 
beam  is  rendered  visible  by  the  illumination  of  the  dust 
particles. 

Definition  of  Some  Common  Terms.— Bodies  which  emit 
light  waves,  as  the  sun,  are  called Uuiiinou.v,  while  those 
that  merely  reflect  the  waves  which  fall  upon  them,  as 
the  moon,  are  said  to  be  iUuminatcd. 

By  a  ray  of  light  is  meant  the  line  of  direction  along 
which  a  light  wave  is  propagated.  A  heam  is  a  vol- 
ume of  light  of  appreciable  diameter,  all  the  rays  of 
■which  are  parallel.  A  bundle  of  rays  diverging,  i.  e., 
spreading  from  a  point,  is  known  as  a  pencil. 

A  transparent  substance  is  one  which  permits  the 
passage  of  light  waves  so  that  objects  may  be  distinctly 
seen  through  it,  as  glass,  or  mica.  An  opanue  substance 
is  one  which  does  not  permit  the  passage  of  light  waves, 
as  wood  or  iron.  A  trcnishicoif  substance  is  one  which 
permits  a  partial  passage  of  light  waves,  as  oiled  paper, 
horn,  etc. 

Path  and  Velocity  ol  Light  Waves.— In  a  medium  of  uni- 
form density  the  path  of  a  light  ray  is  always  a 
straight  line  from  its  source.  Its  velocity  through  free 
space,  as  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  is  computed  to 
be  299.853  Km.  pur  second  (something  more  than  186,- 
000  miles),  or  a  speed  suflicient  to  take  it  nearly  seven 
and  one-half  times  around  the  earth  at  the  equator  in 
one  second. 

When  light  enters  a  denser  medium  its  velocity  is  less- 
ened; when  it  enters  a  less  dense  medium  its  velocity  is 
increased. 

Intensity  of  Light. — Every  point  on  a  luminous  body  acts 
as  an  independent  source  of  light,  and  emits  waves  in 


all  directions.     Since  these  waves  travel  in  all  directions 
from  their  source,  it  follows  that  light  must  progress  in 
I  he  form  of  a   sphere,  and    that    the  Law  of    Inverse 
Squares    will   apply,    or    that    the    iiUcnsi  ly    of    Wjht 
varies    invcrsety  as   the  siiuare  of  the  diKtumc  from 
its  source.       In   other  words,   the  illumination   from  a 
candle  at  4.  M  di.stnnce  will  be  only  %  as  much  as  one 
at  2.  JI;  from  one  at  5.  M  only 
1/25  as  much  as  one  at  1.  M, 
etc.    The  reason  for  this  is  ap- 
parent  from  an   inspection  of 
the     figure.       (Fig.    53.)      The 
amount  of  light   which  illumi- 
nates the  square  at  A,  is  at  B 
spread  over    four,    and    at    C 
nine;  times  as    much    surface, 
and    its    intensity    correspond- 
ingly diminished. 
Shadows. — When  an   opaque    body    is    placed    before    a 
source  of  light,  a  shadow  is  cast  upon  objects  situated 
beyond  the  opaque  body.     (Fig.  54.) 

Properly  the  whole  darkened  space  behind  the  screen 
constitutes  the  shadow,  but  popularly  the  term  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  darkened  surface  upon  which  the  shad- 
ow falls. 

By  observing  such  a  shadow  two  parts  may  be  distin- 
guished, a  central  darker  portion  called  the   umhra,  from 


Fig.    53.— Effect    of    Dis- 
tance on  Intensity  of 
Light. 


Fig.  54.    Umbra  and  Penumbra. 

which  all  light  is  excluded,  and  a  surrounding  lighter 
region,  the  penumbra,  from  which  only  a  portion  of  the 
light  is  intercepted. 

Images  Formed  by  Small  Apertures. ^If  a  lighted  candle 
be  held  in  front  of  a  screen  every  point  of  the  candle 
forms  its  own  image  upon  the  screen,  with  the  result 
that  the  multitude  of  images  so  overlap  each  other  that 
no  one  of  them  is  distinguishable.  If  now  there  be  inter- 
posed between  the  candle  and  the  screen  a  cardboard 
with  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle,  an  inverted  image  of 
the  candle  at  once  appears  upon  the  screen.  (Fig.  55.) 
No  new  image  is 
created  by  the  aper- 
ture. The  action  of 
the  interposed  card 
is  simply  to  make 
one  image  clear  by  ^" 
shutting  off  all  the 
others.  This  might 
be  shown  by  grad- 
ually enlarging  the 
hole  in  the  card, 
when  the  image  on 
the  screen  would  gradually  become  less  distinct  and  final- 
ly disappear  in  the  general  illumination  of  the  surface. 

The  image  is  inverted  because  light  travels  in  straight 
lines.  A  straight  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  candle 
through  the  aperture  will  strike  the  screen  at  the  top, 
while  a  straight  line  from  the  top  of  the  candle  will 
reach  the  screen  at  the  bottom,  and  so  on  for  every  other 
point  of  the  candle  except  its  middle  point. 

It  the  small  aperture  be  in  the  wall  of  a  darkened 
chamber,  a  screen  placed  in  front  of  it  will  show  an  in- 
verted image,  in  natural  colors,  of  the  illuminated  ob- 
jects outside.    (Fig.  56.) 


Fig.  55. 


Image  Formed  Through 
Apertnie. 
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A  small  box  with  such  an  aperture  in  one  of  its  sides 
constitutes  the  "pin  hole  camera,"  sold  as  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  tlip  photi'snipliio  cMin.ra  with  a  lens. 


Fig.  06.— Image  of  Landscape  Formed  TbrouyU  Aperture. 

Decomposition  and  Recomposition  of  While  Light. —  If  n 
beam  of  light  be  iiitroilnoed  into  a  darkened  room  and 
caused  to  pass  through  a  triangular  glass  prism,  suit- 
ably placed,  it  will  be  spread  out  into  a  colored  band 
known  as  the  s  lar  spectrum. 

If  the  colored  band  be  passed  through  a  second  prism 
placed  in  reversed  position,  the  colored  baud  will 
be  recomposed  into  a  l>eam  of  white  light.  From  this 
decomposition  and  recomposition  we  infer  that  white 
light  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  confirmed  by  use  of  a  Newton's 
Disk,  which  is  simply  a  circle  of  cardboard  upon  which 
are  painted  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  When  the  disk 
is  caused  to  rotate  rapidly,  the  separate  colors  disappear, 
and  the  .sensation  of  white  light  only  is  perceived. 

The  Prismatic  Colors.— AVhile  the  several  colors  of  the 
spectrum  merge  into  each  other  through  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  shades,  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  several  well 
marked  hues  which  are  known  as  the  prismatic  or  pri- 
inary  colors.  Beginning  at  the  least  refracted  portion 
of  the  spectrum  the  colors  stand  iu  the  following  order: 
Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  cyan  blue,  ultramarine  blue 
and  violet. 

Wave  Lengths  and  Vibration  Periods  of  Light  Waves.— By 
appropriate  methods  it  has  been  shown  that  the  different 
colors  of  the  spectrum  are  produced  by  ether  waves 
of  diff^erent  lengths,  those  lying  at  the  violet  end  being 
produced  by  the  waves  of  shortest  length,  and  those  at 
the  red  end  by  the  longest  wave  lengths.  The  waves 
which  produce  the  sensation  of  dark  red  are  the  760 
millionth  of  a  millimeter  in  length,  and  occur  at  the  rate 
of  39.5  trillions  per  second.  The  waves  in  the  violet  are 
the  397  millionth  of  a  millimeter  long,  and  occur  at  the 
rate  of  700  trillions  per  second.  The  intermediate  col- 
ors are  produced  by  waves  of  lengths  and  vibration  pe- 
riods lying  between  these  two  limits. 

According  to  Prof.  Langley.  we  are  acquainted  with 
ether  waves  of  vibration  periods  ranging  from  107  trill- 
ions to  40,000  trillions  per  second,  but  our  eyes  are  sen- 
sitive only  to  those  which  lie  between  the  limits  of  the 
dark  red  and  violet  given  above. 

Cause  of  Color  Sensation. — It  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  stated  above  that  colors  have  no  such  objective 
existence  as  we  commonly  attribute  to  them,  but  are 
mere  sensations  produced  by  ether  waves  of  varying 
lengths,  .lust  as  the  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the 
number  of  sound  waves  which  strike  the  ear  in  a  sec- 
ond, so  color  sensation  depends  upon  the  numl)er  of 
ether  waves  which  reach  the  e.ve  in  a  second.  If  the 
number  of  waves  is  39.5  trilions  per  second  the  sensa- 
tion is  dark  red,  and  as  the  vibration  rate  increases  the 
color  varies  until  the  rate  is  700  trillions  per  second, 
when  the  sensation  of  violet  is  produced. 


Ctmplementary  Colors. — Complementary  colors  are  those 
which  when  mixed  produce  the  sensation  of  white — that 
is,  they  are  the  complements  of  each  other.  In  the  cir- 
cular diagram  (Kig.  57)  the  complementary  colors  are 
placed  opposite  each  other.  Any  two  of  the  opposite 
colors  on  being  mixed  in  the  right  proportions  will  pro- 
duce white. 

Red  mixed  with  green  in  varying  proportions  can  be 
made  to  produce  any  color  lying  between  them.  So  green 
and  violet  can  l>e  mixed  to  produce  any  intermediate 
color,  while  violet  and  red  mixed  will  yield  purple.  The 
three  colors,  red,  green  and  violet,  however,  cannot  be 
produc<'d  by  mixing  any  of  the  others;  hence,  according 
to  Young's  theory  of  color  vision,  these  are  the  three 
primary  lOlnrscntntlons,  and  all  other  color  sensations 
are  combinations  of  these.  Mixed  all  together  in  proper 
proportion  the  sensation  is  white,  or  if  any  two  are 
mixetl  the  intermediate  sensations  are  produced. 

According  to  this  theory,  color  blindness  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  oue  of  the  primary  color  sensations,  usually 
red,  so  that  the  color  blind  person  is  able  to  distinguish 
only  green  and  violet  and  the  colors  produced  by  their 
intermixture. 

Color  by  Absorption.  Thtory  of  Pigmtntt. — The  color  of  an 
object  dipends  upon  the  relation  of  the  absorbed 
and  reflected  rays.  If  all  the  rays  are  equally  reflected 
the  sensation  of  white  light  is  produced  and  the  object 
is  called  white.  If  the  waves  are  largely  absorbed  and 
nbsorlied  equally  so  that  there  is  but  little  reflection,  the 
object  is  said  to  be  black.  If»-the  red  waves  are  mainly 
reflected,   and  the  others  absorlied   the  object    is    called 
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Fig.  57.— Complementary  Colors. 

red,  and  so  on.  In  applying  paint,  we  select  the  pig- 
ment which  has  the  property  of  reflecting  the  waves 
which  produce  the  color  sensation  desired,  and  of  ab- 
sorbing the  others. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  mixing  colors,  and  mix- 
ing pigments  may  yield  different  results.  Thus,  while 
blue  light  and  yellow  light  will  combine  to  form  white, 
blue  and  yellow  pigments  mixed  will  produce  green.  This 
is  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  blue  pigment 
absorbs  the  red.  orange  and  yellow  rays,  and  the  yellow 
pigment  the  blue  and  violet.  The  green  rays  being  ab- 
sorbed by  neither,  are  reflected,  and  give  their  own  color 
to  the  mixture. 

Reflection  of  Light,  Mirrors. — Objects  with  roughened  sur- 
faces diffuse  the  light  which  falls  upon  them,  or  re- 
flect it  irregularly  in  all  directions.  If  the  surface  be 
sufE<"iently  smooth  the  light  is  reflected  regularly  and 
images  are  formed.  Such  reflecting  surfaces  are  known 
as  mirrors,  and  may  be  constructed  of  any  material 
which  will  bear  a  sufliciently  high  polish. 

When  a  beam  of  light  strikes  a  mirror,  part  of  it  is 
absorbed  and  the   remainder  reflected  according  to  the 
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gciii'nil  Law  uf  Ki'Hrttioii,  wliicli  is,  Unit  the  innile  of 
rcjiijctlon  Is  rqunl  to  tlw  iinijle  of  liuldcniv. 

Tlu'  iiiidlu  of  iiiciilciKf  is  the  angle  at  wliicli  tla-  buaiu 
of  li(;lit  strikes  the  ri'tlcotiiiK  surface,  and  tile  aiiglo  of 
reHoetioti,  tlie  aiiKlo  at  which  it  is  tlirowii  back.  If  the 
light  strik<'s  the  mirror  at  a  right  angle,  i.  e.,  perp«n- 
dicularly.  it  is,  of  course,  retlccleil  hack  along  the  same 
path. 

The  intensity  of  reflected  light  depends  not  only  upon 
the  nature  ami  polish  of  the  refle<'ting  surface,  but  also 
upon  the  angle  of  incidence;  the  more  oblique  the  inci- 
dent ray  the  more  intense  will  be  the  reflection.  For 
example,  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  water 
near  sunset  is  much  more  brilliant  than  when  the  sun  is 
overhead. 

According  to  the  shapes  of  their  surfaces,  mirrors  arc 
either  plane  or  curved.  Curved  mirrors  may  bo  either 
concave  or  convi'X. 

Images  Formed  by  Plane  Mirrors. — When  an  object  is  held 
in  front  of  a  plane  mirror  an  image  is  formed  which 
appears  to  be  as  far  back  of  the  mirror  as  the  object  .is 
in  front  of  it.  The  image  is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
object.  l)ut  reverseil  from  right  to  left,  so  that  the  right- 
hanil  side  of  the  object  appears  at  the  left  side  of  the 
image,  and  vice  versa. 

Since  the  image  is  not  actually  back  of  the  mirror 
where  it  .<:eems  to  be,  it  is  known  as  a  virtunl  iniHge, 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  real  image,  which  really  exists 
at  the  point  where  it  .seems  to  be  located. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  image  has  the  same  appar- 
ent size  as  th"  object,  it  is  evident  that  a  plane  mirror 
dees  not  alter  the  angle  of  the  rays  to  each  other  by  re- 
flecting them.  i.  e.,  rays  convergent  before  reflection  will 
be  convergent  afterward,  divergent  rays  will  remain  di- 
vergent, etc.  With  mirrors  having  curved  surfaces  the 
result  is  quite  different. 

The  Concave  Spherical  Mirror. — A  concave  spherical  mir- 
ror may  be  regarded  as  a  circular  piece  cut  out  of  a 
sphere,  with  the  reflecting  surface  on  the  inside.  (Fig. 
58.)  For  the  purposes  of  description  we  may  distinguish 
the  following  parts:    The  distance  between  M  and  N  is 
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Fig.  .58.— Reflection  of  Parallel  Rays  by  Concave  Mirror. 

the  diameter  or  aperture,  of  the  mirror.  The  point 
V  is  the  vertex.  The  point  C  is  the  center  of  curva- 
ture, and  represents  the  center  of  the  sphere  of  which 
the  mirror  is  supposed  to  be  a  part.  The  straight  line 
drawn  through  C  and  V  represents  the  pritieijial  n.r(.«. 
Any  other  straight  line  passing  through  C  is  known  as  a 
secondary  axis,  as  C.i.  CB,  etc. 

Effect  of  Concave  Mirrors  on  Light  Rays. — Parallel  rays,  or 
rays  coming  from  a  great  distance  and  practically 
parallel,  will  be  reflected  to  a  point  on  the  princi- 
pal axis  located  about  midway  Ijetween  the  vertex  and 
center  of  curvature,  and  known  as  the  priticipnl  focun:. 
(Fig.  58.)  Conversely,  rays  originating  at  the  principal 
focus,  and  therefore  divergent,  will  be  parallel  after  re- 
flection. 

If  the  rays  originate  at  some  point  on  the  principal 
axis,  and  therefore  divergent  when  they  strike  the  mir- 
ror, they  will  converge  after  reflection  to  some  other 
point  also  on  the  principal  axis,  or  if  they  originate  at 
the  latter  focus  they  will  converge  at  the  first  named 
point.    (Fig.  59.)    Two  such  points,  so  related  that  di- 


verging rays  from  one  will  converge  and  me«t  at  the 
other  are  known  as    conjugate  foci. 
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Fig.  5».— I'onjiigate  Foci  of  Concave  Mirror. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  general  effect 
of  a  concave  mirror  is  to  lessen  the  divergence  and  in- 
crea.-<»  the  convergence  of  the  light   which  falls  upon  it. 

Formation  of  Images  by  Concave  MIrrtrs. — The  position  and 
character  of  the  image  formed  by  a  ■  concave  mirror 
di'pend  upon  the  location  of  the  object.  If  a  candle  Ix? 
placed  on  the  principal  axis,  outside  at  the  center  of 
curvature,  a  real,  inverted  image  will  l)e  formed  l)etween 
the  principal  focus  and  the  center  of  curvature.  (Fig. 
50.)  If  the  object  be  located  lietwcen  the  principal  fo- 
cus and  center  of  curvature,  then  the  image  will  be  real, 
inverted,  larger  than 
the  object  and  located 
outside  of  the  center 
of  curvature. 

If  the  object  be 
placed  between  the 
priiicii)al  focus  and 
the  mirror,  the  image 
will  be  larger  than 
the  object,  erect,  and 
appear  to  be  located 
behinil  the  mirror. 
I  Fig.  CO.) 

Effect  of  Convex  Mirrors. — The  concave  mirror  reversed 
becomes  the  convex  mirror,  and  has  a  reverse  effect 
upon  the  light  rays.  Whereas  the  general  effect  of  the 
former  is  to  cause  a  convergence,  the  latter  causes  di- 
vergence, or  the  r/eneral  effect  of  n  convex  mi rror  is  to 
(licrease  the  convergence  a'nd  to  increase  the  divergence 
lit  tight  riiyx. 

Images  Formed  by  Convex  Mirrors. — If  a  candle  be  placed 
at  I'O  in  front  of  a  convex  mirror,  its  image  will  appear 
to  be  located  at  P'v^',  behind  the  mirror.     (Fig.  (il.)  This 
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-Virtual   Image  in   <_'oncave 
Mirror. 


Fig.   CI.— Image  Formed  by  ("onvex  Mirror. 


will  be  the  case  no  difference  how  near  or  how  far  the 
candle  be  from  the  mirror.  Hence,  the  images  formed  by 
a  convex  mirror  are  virtual,  erect  and  smaller  than  the 
object. 

PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

Prove  the  invisibility  of  light  by  going  into  a  darkened 
room  which  has  not  lieen  used  for  a  time  and  admit  a 
l>eam  of  light  through  a  shutter.  Endeavor  to  see  the 
light  by  viewing  the  Vieam  from  the  side,  then  create  a 
(lust  by  the  shaking  of  a  cloth,  and  note  the  illumination 
of  the  dust  particles. 

Stud.v  the  formation  of  images  through  small  aper- 
tures by  making  a  pinhole  in  a  thin  cardboard  and  hold- 
ing it  in  various  positions  between  a  lamp  or  candle  and 
a  white  wall  or  other  screen. 

Hold  different  objects  in  front  of  a  plane  mirror  and 
note  the  location  and  inversion  of  the  images  formed. 

If  any  concave  or  convex  reflecting  surfaces  are  avail- 
able, repeat  the  last  experiment,  and  compare  the  results 
obtained. 
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Small  iM'gininiigs  liavi'  srt'at  uiulings — .sunietiuH'S.  As 
a  case  iu  puiiit,  note  what  came  of  tiie  small  original  ef- 
fort of  a  self-traiiieil  baek-eomitry  Quaker  youth  named 
John  Dalton,  who  along  towaril  the  dose  of  the  last 
century  U^came  intere.ste<l  in  the  weather,  and  was  led 
to  construct  and  use  a  crude  rain-gauge  to  test  the 
amount  of  the  waterfall.  The  simple  experiments  thus 
inaugurated  led  to  uo  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand 
recorded  oliservations  regarding  the  weather,  which 
formed  the  basis  for  some  of  the  most  epochal  discov- 
eries in  meteorology,  as  we  have  seen.  But  this  was 
only  a  beginning.  The  simple  rain-gauge  pointed  the 
way  to  the  most  important  generalization  of  our  cen- 
tury in  a  field  of  science  with  which,  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, it  might  seem  to  have  uo  alliance  whatever.  The 
wonderful  theory  of  atoms,  on  which  the  whole  gigan- 
tic structure  of  modern  chemistry  is  founded,  was  the 
logical  outgrowth,  in  the  mind  of  John  Dalton,  of  thosi' 
early   studies   in   meteorology. 

The  way  it  hapiM'ned  was  this:  From  studying  the 
rainfall,  Dalton  turned  naturally  to  the  complementary 
process  of  evaporatiou.  He  was  soou  led  to  believe  that 
vapor  exists  in  the  atmosphere  as  an  indeiM'udent  gas. 
But  since  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time,  this  implies  that  the  various  atmospheric 
gases  are  really  composed  of  discret<'  particles.  These 
ultimate  particles  are  so  small  that  we  cannot  see  them 
— cannot,  indeed,  more  than  vaguely  imagine  them — yet 
each  particle  of  vapor,  for  example,  is  just  as  much  a 
portion  of  water  as  if  it  were  a  drop  out  of  the  ocean, 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  ocean  itself.  But  again,  water 
is  a  compound  substance,  for  it  ma.v  be  separate<l,  as 
Cavendish  had  shown,  into  the  two  elementary  sub- 
stances hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Hence  the  atom  of  wa- 
ter must  be  composed  of  two  lesser  atoms  join«»d  to- 
gether. Imagine  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen. Unite  them  and  we  have  an  atom  of  water;  sever 
them,  and  the  water  no  longer  exists:  but  whether 
united  or  separate  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  of  cjxy- 
gen  remain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  nothing  else.  Dif- 
ferently mixed  together  or  united,  atoms  produce  differ- 
ent gross  substances;  but  the  elementary  atoms  never 
change  their  chemical  nature — their  distinct  personal- 
ity. 

It  was  about  the  year  1S()8  that  Dalton  first  gained  a, 
full  gra.sp  of  the  conception  of  the  chemical  atom.  At 
once  he  saw  that  the  hypothesis,  if  true,  furnished  a 
marvelous  key  to  secrets  of  matter  hitherto  insoluble — 
questions  relating  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
atoms  themselves.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  a 
certain  bulk  of  hydrogen  gas  unites  with  a  certain  bulk 
of  oxygen  gas  to  form  water.  If  it  be  true  that  this 
combination  consists  essentially  of  the  union  of  atoms 
one  with  another  (each  single  atom  of  h.vdrogen  united 
to  a  single  atcjin  of  o.xygen),  then  the  relative  weights 
of  the  original  masses  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  must 
be  also  the  relative  weights  of  each  of  their  respective 
atoms.  If  one  pound  of  hydrogen  unites  with  five  and 
one-half  pounds  of  oxygen  (as,  according  to  Dalton's 
exiieriments,  it  did),  then  the  weight  of  the  oxygen 
atom  must  be  five  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  hydro- 
gen atom.  Other  compounds  ma.v  plainly  he  tested  in 
the  same  way.  Dalton  made  numerous  tests  liofore  he 
published  his  theory.  He  found  that  hydrogen  enters 
into  compounds  in  smaller  proportions  than  an.v  other 
element  known  to  him,  and  so,  for  convenience,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom  as 
unity.  The  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  then  becomes 
(as   given   in   Dalton's  first  table  of  1803)   '>.5;   that  of 
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water  (hydrogen  plus  oxygen)  being  of  course  G.5.  The 
atomic  weignts  ot  about  a  score  of  substances  are  given 
in  Dalton's  first  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Liter- 
ary and  riiilosophical  Society  of  JIanchester,  Oct.  1!1, 
]Mi;i.  I  wonder  if  Dalton  himself,  great  and  acute  in- 
tellect though  he  hail,  suspected,  wlu'U  he  read  that  pa- 
per, that  he  was  inaugurating  one  of  the  most  fertile 
movements  ever  entered  on  in  the  whole  history  of 
science  V 

11. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  enough  that  Dalton's 
contemporaries  were  at  first  little  impressed  with  the 
novel  atondc  theory.  .Just  at  this  time,  as  it  chanced, 
a  dispute  was  waging  in  the  field  of  chemistry  regard- 
ing a  matt<'r  of  empirical  fact  which  must  necessarily 
be  settled  before  such  a  theory  as  that  of  Dalton  could 
even  hope  for  a  hearing.  This  was  the  quistion  wheth- 
er or  not  chemical  elements  unite  with  one  another  al- 
ways in  definite  proporliions.  Berthollet,  the  great 
co-worker  with  Lavoisier,  and  now  the  most  authori- 
tative of  living  chemists,  contended  that  substances  com- 
bine in  almost  indefinitel.v  graded  projiortiou  between 
fixed  extremes.  He  held  that  solution  is  really  a  form 
of  chemical  combination — a  position  which,  if  accepted, 
left   no  room   for  argument. 

But  this  contention  of  the  master  was  most  actively 
disputed,  in  particular  by  Louis  .loseph  I'roust,  an>i  all 
chemists  of  re|iule  were  obliged  to  take  si(k's  with  one 
or  the  other.  For  a  time  the  authority  of  Berthollet 
held  out  against  the  facts,  but  at  last  accumulated  evi- 
dence told  for  Proust  and  his  followers,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  our  century  it  came  to 
be  generally  concvded  that  chemical  elements  combine 
with  one  another  in  fixed  and  definite  proportions. 

More  than  that.  As  the  analysts  were  led  to  weigh 
carefully  the  quantities  of  combining  elements,  it  was 
observed  that  the  proportions  are  not  only  definite,  but 
that  they  bear  a  very  curious  relation  to  one  another. 
If  element  A  combines  with  two  different  proportions 
of  element  B  to  form  two  compounds,  it  apjM'ared  that 
the  weight  of  the  larger  quantity  of  B  is  an  exact  mul- 
tiple of  that  of  the  smaller  quantity.  This  curious  re- 
lation was  noticed  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  one  of  the  most 
accurate  of  observers,  and  a  little  later  it  was  con- 
firmed by  .Tohan  Jakob  Berzelius,  the  great  Swedish 
chemist,  who  was  to  l)e  a  dominating  influence  in  the 
chemical  world  for  a  generation  to  come.  But  this  com- 
bination of  clement*  in  numerical  proportions  was  ex- 
actly what  Dalton  had  noticed  as  early  as  1802,  and 
wh.at  had  led  him  directly  to  the  atomic  weights.  So  the 
confirmation  of  this  essential  point  by  chemists  of  such 
authority  gave  the  strongest  confirmation  to  the  atomic 
theory. 

During  these  same  years  the  rising  authority  of  the 
French  chemical  world,  Joseph  Louis  Gay-Lussac,  was 
conducting  experiments  with  gases,  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken at  first  in  conjunction  with  Humboldt,  but 
which  later  on  were  conducted  independently.  In  1809, 
the  next  year  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Dalton's  "New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,"  Gay- 
Lussac  published  the  results  of  his  observations,  and 
among  other  things  brought  out  the  remarkable  fact 
that  gases,  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature 
and  pressure,  combine  always  in  definite  numerical  pro- 
portions as  to  volume.  Exactly  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen, for  example,  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen 
to  form  water.  Moreover,  the  resulting  compound  gas 
always  hears  a  simple  relation  to  the  combining  volumes. 
In  the  case  just  citi'd  the  union  of  two  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen and  one  of  oxygen  results  in  precisely  two  vol- 
umes of  water  vapor. 

Naturally  enough  the  champions  of  the  atomic  theory 
seized  upon  tlx'sc  observations  of  Gay-Lussac  as  lend- 
ing strong  support  to  their  hypoth(>sis — all  of  them,  that 
is,  but  the  curiously  self-reliant  anil  self-sufficient  au- 
thor of  the  atomic  theory  himself,   who  declined   to  ae- 
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Cfpt  the  obSLTvatinns  of  the  French  chemist  as  valid. 
Vet  the  observations  of  Ga.v-Lussac  were  correct,  as 
countless  chemists  since  then  have  demoustrated  anew, 
and  his  theory  of  combination  by  volumes  became  one  of 
the  foundation-stones  of  the  atomic  theory,  despite  the 
opposition  of   the  author  of  that  theory. 

The  true  explanation  o£  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  com- 
bination by  volume  was  thought  out  almost  immediately 
by  an  Italian  savant,  Amadeo  Avogadro,  aud  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  atomic  theory.  The  fact  must  be,  said 
Avogadro,  that  under  similar  physical  conditions  every 
form  of  gas  contains  exactly  the  same  number  of  ulti- 
mato  particles  in  a  given  volume.  Each  of  these  ulti- 
mate physical  particles  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
atoms  (as  in  the  case  of  water  vapor),  but  such  a  com- 
pound atom  conducts  itself  as  if  it  were  a  simple  aud 
indivisible  atom,  as  regards  the  amount  of  space  that 
separates  it  from  its  fellows  under  given  conditions  of 
pressure  and  temperature.  The  compound  atom,  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  elementary  atoms,  Avogadro  pro- 
posed to  distinguish,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  by  the 
name  molecule.  It  is  to  the  molecule,  considered  as 
the  unit  of  physical  structure,  that  Avogadro's  law  ap- 
plies. 

This  vastly  important  distinction  between  atoms  and 
molecules,  implied  in  the  law  just  expressed,  was  pub- 
lished in  1811.  Four  years  later,  the  famous  French 
physicist  Ampere  outlined  a  similar  theory,  and  utilized 
the  law  in  his  mathematical  calculations.  Aud  with 
that  the  law  of  Avogadro  dropi^ed  out  of  sight  for  a 
full  generation.  Little  suspecting  that  it  was  the  very 
key  to  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  atoms  for  which  they 
were  seeking,  the  chemists  of  the  time  cast  it  aside, 
and  let  it  fade  from  the  memory  of  their  science. 

This,  however,  was  not  strange,  for  of  course  the  law 
of  Avogadro  is  based  on  the  atomic  theory,  and  in  1811 
the  atomic  theory  was  itself  still  being  weighed  in  the 
balance.  The  law  of  multiple  proportions  found  gen- 
eral acceptance  as  an  empirical  fact:  but  many  of  the 
leading  lights  of  chemistry  still  looked  askance  at  Dal- 
ton's  explanation  of  this  law.  Thus  Wollastou,  though 
from  the  first  he  inclined  to  acceptance  of  the  Daltonian 
view,  cautiously  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
use  the  non-committal  word  "equivalent"  instead  of 
"atom";  and  Davy,  for  a  similar  reason,  in  his  book 
of  1812,  speaks  only  of  "proportions."  binding  himself 
to  no  theory  as  to  what  might  Ije  the  nature  of  these 
proportions. 

At  least  two  great  chemists  of  the  time,  however, 
adopted  the  atomic  view  with  less  reservation.  One  of 
these  was  Thomas  Thomson,  professor  at  Ediuburg.  who 
in  1807  had  given  an  outUne  of  Daltou's  theory  in  a 
widely  circulated  book,  which  first  brought  the  theory 
to  the  general  attention  of  the  chemical  world.  The 
other,  and  even  more  noted  advocate  of  the  atomic  the- 
ory, was  John  J.  Berzelius.  This  great  Swedish  chem- 
ist at  once  set  to  work  to  put  the  atomic  theory  to  such 
tests  as  might  be  applied  in  the  laboratory.  He  was  an 
analyst  of  the  utmost  skill,  and  for  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  determination  of  the  combining  weights, 
"equivalents,"  or  "proportions"  of  the  diflferent  elements. 
These  determinations,  in  so  far  as  they  were  accurately 
made,  were  simple  expressions  of  empirical  facts,  in- 
dependent of  any  theory:  but  gradually  it  became  more 
and  more  plain  that  these  facts  all  harmonize  with  the 
atomic  theory  of  Dalton.  So  by  common  consent  the 
proportionate  combining  weights  of  the  elements  came 
to  be  known  as  atomic  weights — the  name  Dalton  had 
given  them  from  the  first — and  the  tangible  concep- 
tion of  the  chemical  atom  as  a  body  of  definite  con- 
stitution and  weight  gained  steadily  in  favor. 

From  the  outset  the  idea  had  had  the  utmost  tangi- 
bility in  the  mind  of  Dalton.  He  had  all  along  repre- 
sented the  different  atoms  by  geometrical  symbols — as 
a  circle  for  oxygen,  a  circle  enclosing  a  dot  for  hydrogen. 


aud  the  like — and  had  represented  compounds  by  plac- 
ing these  symbols  of  the  elements  in  juxta- 
I)ositton.  Berzelius  proposed  to  improve  upon 
this  method  by  substituting  for  the  geomet- 
rical symbol  the  initial  of  the  Latin  name  of  the 
element  represented—  U  for  oxygen,  H  for  hydrogen, 
and  so  on— a  numerical  coefficient  to  follow  the  letter 
as  an  indication  of  the  numlier  of  atoms  present  in  any 
given  compound.  This  simple  system  soon  gained  gen- 
eral acceptance,  and  with  slight  modifications  it  is 
still  universally  employed.  Every  school  boy  now  is 
aware  that  H-U  is  the  chemical  way  of  expressing  the 
uniiin  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen 
to  form  a  molecule  of  water.  But  such  a  formula  would 
have  had  no  meaning  for  the  wisest  chemist  before  the 
day  of  Berzelius. 

The  universal  fame  of  the  great  Swedish  authority 
served togive  general  currency  to  his  symbols  and  atomic 
weights,  aud  the  new  point  of  view  thus  developed 
led  presently  to  two  important  discoveries,  which  re- 
moved the  last  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
atomic  theory.  In  1819  two  French  physicists,  Dulong 
and  Petit,  while  experimenting  with  heat,  discovered 
that  the  specific  heats  of  solids  (that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
given  mass  to  a  given  degree)  vary  inversely  as  their 
atomic  weights.  In  the  same  year  Eilhard  Mitsch- 
erlich,  a  German  investigator,  observed  that  compounds 
having  the  same  number  of  atoms  to  the  molecule  are 
disposed  to  form  the  same  angles  of  crystallization — a 
property   which  he  called  isomorphism. 

Here,  then,  were  two  utterly  novel  and  independent 
sets  of  empirical  facts  which  harmonize  strangely  with 
the  supposition  that  substances  are  composed  of  chemi- 
cal atoms  of  a  determinate  weight.  This  surely  could 
not  be  coincidence — it  tells  of  law.  And  so  as  soon 
as  the  claims  of  Dulong  and  Petit  and  of  llitscherlich 
had  been  substantiated  by  other  observers,  the  laws  of 
the  specific  heat  of  atoms,  and  of  isomorphism,  took 
their  place  as  new  levers  of  chemical  science.  With  the 
aid  of  these  new  tools  an  impregnable  breastwork  of 
facts  was  soon  piled  about  the  atomic  theory.  And 
John  Dalton.  the  author  of  that  theory,  plain  provincial 
Quaker,  working  on  to  the  end  in  semi-retirement,  be- 
came known  to  all  the  word  and  for  all  time  as  a  mas- 
ter of  masters. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


FffiARMA€Y 


EPIDERMIX.— Fluorxylol  and  diflnordiphenyl,  in  the 
proportion  1  :  5,  is  used  as  a  salve  and  recommended  for 
its  antiseptic  qualities. 

BOLDIX. — The  alkaloid  of  Peumus  Boldus,  is  a  green- 
ish white  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  used 
as  a  hypnotic,  in  doses  of  0.(X)2  to  0.006. 

AXTIRHEUMATIX.— A  mixture  of  fluorphenol  and 
diflnordiphenyl.  iu  the  proportion  of  1:5.  is  used  as  a 
salve  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  influenza  and  lumbago. 

SODIUM  SALT  OF  SULPHAXILIC  ACID.— Is  very 
soluble  iu  water,  ditficulty  soluble  in  alcohol  and  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  It  is  used  as  an  antipyretic  and  is  much 
more  soluble  than  antifebrin.  The  action  is  very  rapid. 

MOUTH    WASH    IX   TABLET    FORM.— Bernegan 

recommends  the  following  recipe: 

Heliotropin    0.01 

Saccharine    0.01 

Salic-ylic  acid   0.10 

Menthol    1.00 

Milk  sugar  5.00 

Spirit  of  roses. 
The   mass  can  be  colored  by  using  a  little  eosine  or 

chlorophyll. 
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THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PMARnACV  is  „  I  huiuii^b,  praotical 
and  ccotiomkiil  course  of  home  siuily  in  pharmacy,  and  covers 
the  subjects  usually  embraced  in  the  curriculum  in  a  standard 
college  or  pharmacy.  It  is  designed  tor  all  who  desire  systematic 
Instruction  in  pharmacy:  for  cleiks  who  cannot  attend  college; 
for  those  preparing  for  pharmacy  boanl  examinations;  asauxlll- 
ar.^•  course  for  students  in  college,  and  as  a  means  of  review  for 
graduates  and  e.\perienccd  pharmacists. 

THE  LECTURES  are  initilishcd  wceUlv  in  The  Pharmaceuti- 
CAL  KBA,and  the  QUIZZES  and  EXAMINATIONS  are  conducted 
by  mail.  A  separaic  ciuc.-iticm  blank  is  issued  on  each  lectme  and 
sent  toeaclimatriculate,bisansweisare(luly  rated  by  the  instruct- 
ors and  returned  to  the  student  with  conectlons  and  notations. 

THE  ENTIRE  COURSE  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  DI- 
PLOMAS are  issued  to  all  passing  final  examinations.  Each  year 
is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  tli-st  term  of  the  Junior  year 
began  September  -',  1897,  and  will  end  January  27,  18i)8;  the  second 
term  will  begin  February  17,  1898,  and  end  June  30,  1898.  The 
junior  class  for  1897  is  now  closed. 

FEES.  The  entire  cvpense  is  only  $7.7.5  per  annum  and  Includes 
subscription  to  the  Era,  tuition  fees  and  a  binder  toi  preserving 
copies  and  lectures. 


LECTURE    NO.  21. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  Oxygfcn  Group. 


OXYGEN.  SULFUR.  SELENIUM.  TELLURIUM. 
Like  the  halogens,  these  tour  elenieuls  exhibit  a  strong-  points  of  dissoeiati 
ly  marked  group  relatiousliip,  and  a  situilar  progression 
in  physical  characters  and  chemical  properties.  Like  that 
group  also,  the  first  iniMiibcr  of  the  oxygen  group  is  the 
most  active  chemically,  and  tlie  most  distinctly  non-me- 
tallic in  character,  while  the  last  member  is  in  many 
respects  the  least  active  and  exhibits  some  qujilities  of  a 
metallic  character. 


OXYGEN. 

Symbol  f>.     Valence  2.     Atomic  Weight   I.'i.'.m;.     Specilic 

Density  15.90. 

Historical. — Oxygen  was  discovered  by  I'ricstlcy,  Aug.  1. 
1774,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing  red  mercuric  oxid 
with  the  aid  of  a  burning  glass.  Its  name,  derived  from 
the  O reek o.r H,.s,  sour,  and  (jeniido,  I  produce,  means  lit- 
erally generator  of  acids,  and  was  given  to  it  liy  Lavois- 
ier because  of  the  acid  nature  of  many  of  its  compounds. 

Natural  Sources.— O.xygen  is  tlie  most  abundant  and  most 
universally  distribute!!  element  on  the  earth.  It  consti- 
tutes about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere,  over 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  ocean,  and  from  forty-four  to 
forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  compounds  whic'li  compo.se 
the  solid  portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  altogether 
alxmt  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  matter  of  the  globe. 
In  combination  with  two  or  more  other  elements  it  is 
found  in  :i  vast  number  of  substances.  Xeai-Iy  every 
compound  familiar  to  every-day  life  contains  it.  The  pe- 
troleum compounds  are  perhaps  the  most  notable  exam- 
ples of  non-oxy.gen  containing  substances. 

.\bout  one-fifth  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  consists 
of  free  or  uncombined  oxygen.  The  other  four-fifths 
consist  mainly  of  nitrogen, .  with  smaller  quantities  of 
carbon  dioxid,  water  vapor,  argon,  and  various  other 
gaseous  substances.  f*o  far  as  animal  life  is  concerned, 
the  oxygen  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  air,  the 
other  substances  acting  merely  as  diluents.  In  tlie  proc- 
ess of  respiration  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
and  is  conveyed  to  the  capill.iries  where  it  is  given  up 
ii>  the  various  tissues. 

Preparation.— Oxygen  may  be  prepared  by  the  electroly.sis 
of  acidulated  water,  but  is  more  commonly  obtained  by 
the   heating  of  compounds  rich  in  the  element  to  their 


such  as  the  easily  decomposabh' 
oxids,  pernuuiganates,  nitrates,  chlorates,  chromatid, 
etc.     Only  a  few  of  these  mi'thods  need  be  described. 

1.  By  lieating  mercuric  oxid.  which  decomposes  into 
oxygen  and  mercury.  This  method  is  of  historical  in- 
terest as  iM'ing  the  proc<'SS  made  use  of  by  Priestley  when 
lie  discovered   the  element. 

HgO  flieatedj  =  Hg  +  0. 

'2.  By  the  heating  of  potassium  i-hlorate,  either  alone 
or  with  manganese  dioxid.  which  is  the  process  common- 
ly used  in  the  production  of  oxygen  on  the  small  scale. 
iKig.   22.)     The  decomiiosition   takes  place  in  two  steps. 


Fig.  22.— .Making  0.\yu'iMi  frmii   I'litassiiim  Chlorate. 

The  chlorate   is   first   broken   up  into   chlorid,   i)erchlor- 
ate,  and  oxygen.     Later  the  perchlorate  decomposes  into 
the  chlorid  and  releases  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen 
2KCIO:,  +  MnO,  (heated)  =  KCl  +  KCIO.  +  O^ "+  MnO 
KCIO.  +  MuO,  =  KCl  +  20,  +  iMnO,.  '' 

The  manganese  dioxid,  without  being  irself  decomposed 
or  entering  into  combination,  causes  the  oxygen  to  be  re- 
leased at  a  lower  temperature  than  wotdd  otherwise  be 
necessary.  This  is  an  example  of  what  is  known  asffitn- 
lytic  action,  where  one  substance  by  its  mere  presence 
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ouusus   or   fiicililali's   ii   cliemical   change   in   soiiu>   nther 
sulistiiuce  without  being  itself  affected. 

It  is  highly  important  tlint  tlie  manganese  dioxiil  used 
xhould  be  free  fiom  organic  matter,  otherwise  e-Kplosions 
are  liable  to  occur,  dangerous  if  large  aniunnls  are  em- 
ployed. 

3.  Brin's  I'rocess.  This  is  one  of  the  processes  made 
use  of  in  the  production  of  oxygen  on  the  commercial 
scale,  and  is  based  upon  the  ability  of  barium  oxid  to 
take  up  oxygen  when  heated  in  contact  with  air  under 
pressure,  and  lo  give  it  out  again  when  the  pressure  is 
reduced.  -     •-         ■  >  'V 

Barium  oxid  in  the  form  of  a  porous  mass  is  heated  in 
iron  cylinders  in  contact  with  air,  which  has  been  freed 
from  carbon  diiixid,  at  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmos- 
pheres. Under  such  circumstances  oxygen  is  taken  up 
and  the  dioxid  formed. 

BaO  +  0  =  BaOj. 
The  pressure  is  next  reduced  to  about  14  pounds  less 
than  one   atmosphere,   when   the  dioxid  decomposes  into 
the  monoxid  and  oxygen. 

BaO.,  =BaO  +  0. 
The  gas  is  then  compressed  and  stored  in  the  iron  er 
steel  cylinders  in  which  it  is  transported. 

Description  and  Physical  Properties.— When  pure,  oxygen,  is 
an  odorless,  colorless,  and  tasteless  gas,  condeusible  at  a 
pressureofOOatmospheresand  —118°  C.  to  a  transparent 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  paramagnetic.  The  gas 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  KM)  volumes  of  the  latter  dis- 
solving 4.1  voluiues,  the  solubility  increasing  witli  Ihe 
pressur". 

Chemical  Properties.—Oxygeu  can  Ije  made  to  com  bine  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  nearly  every  known  element. 
With  all  the  metallic  elements  it  unites  directly,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "noble  metals,"  as  silver,  gold 
and  platinum.  The  oxids  of  these  can,  however,  be  pro- 
duced by  precipitating  them  from  solutions  of  their  salts. 
With  Buoriu  it  does  not  combine  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. With  the  remaining  halogens  it  can  be  luade  to 
combine  only  in  the  presence  of  a  third  element. 

The  combination  of  elements  with  each  other  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  a  marked  evolution  of  heal. 
When  the  combination  takes  place  with  such  rapidity 
that  sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to  render  one  or  more  of 
the  substances  present  luminous  the  process  is  termed 
combustion.  Since  oxygen  is  one  of  the  elements  con- 
cerned in  all  common  eases  of  combustion,  it  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  a  "supporter  of  combustion."  If,  how- 
ever, a  stream  of  air  or  oxygen  be  conducted  into  a  tank 
of  coal  gas  and  ignited  it  will  burn  similarly  to  a  jet  of 
the  coal  gas  when  the  latter  is  ignited  in  the  air,  the  zone 
of  combustion  being  simply  the  region  where  the  activity 
of  combination  is  great  enough  to  raise  some  of  the  par- 
ticles concerned  to  incandescence.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  terms  "combustible"  and  "supporter  of  combustion" 
are  convertible,  depending  merely  upon  which  substance 
forms  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  place  of  combina- 
tion. When  the  combination  is  so  slow  that  the  temper- 
ature is  not  greatly  raised  above  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  process  is  termed  slow  oxidation.  The 
decay  and  fermentation  of  organic  sulistances  are  ex- 
amples of  slow  oxidation. 

The  most  striking  prop- 
erty of  pure  oxygen  or  of  an 
atmosphere  rich  in  that  sub- 
stance is  the  readiness  with 
which  it  supports  combus- 
tion, even  of  materials  ordi- 
narily incombustible  in  the 
air.  Iron  in  the  form  of  wire, 
and  many  other  metals. 
when   raised   to   a   red   heai 

and    plunged    into    a    vessel  ,,.     „„     ,,.  ~,    ,,     .      „ 

'  .    ,      e  JL  Kig.  23.— Watch  Sprmg  Burn- 

of  oxygen  take  nre  and  burn  [^g  in  Oxygen. 

with  great  brilliancy.     (Fig.  23.) 


Uses. —The  most  common  si)ccial  use  of  o.xygen  is  i 
the  iirodiKtioii  of  the  oxyhydrogen  llame.  To  prodii. 
this  a  stream  of  oxygeu  is  led  into  a  burner  of  speciil 
conslrucliou  where  it  is  met  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  mt 
coal  gas,  and  the  mingled  gases  are  ignited,  yielding  a 
colorless  flame  of  intensely  hig'h  temperature.  (Fig.  24.) 
The  Hanie  may  be  employed  for  the  melting  of  refractory 
metals,   or  for  the  pnidnt'iion  of  tlu'  "lime   light"   used 


l''ig.  lit.- .SiriH-liM- 


ui'ipi'. 


in  stereopticons,  made  by  directing  the  stream  of  burning 
gas  against  a  stick  of  lime  which  is  thereby  heated  to 
state  of  dazzling  incandescence. 
OZONE. 

The  formula  for  the  molecule  of  oxygen  is  O.,  signify- 
'  ing  that  it  consists  of  two  atoms.  By  passing  an  electric 
discharge  through  a  vessel  containing  oxygen,  and  by 
several  other  methods  it  can  be  made  to  combine  in  mole- 
cules of  three  atoms  each,  or  Oj.  Oxygen  in  this  stale 
is  known  as  Ozone.  It  exists  in  the  atmosphere  to 
some  extent,  and  is  more  abundant  in  the  air  after  thun- 
der storms,  and  in  country  districts  than  in  cities.  Thi' 
I)eculiar  smell  noticed  in  the  neighborhood  of  electrical 
machine*  while  in  operation  is  due  to  ozone.  It  is  also 
produced  in  small  (juantities  by  the  slow  oxidation  of 
phosphorus  in  moist  air.  The  ozone  is  simply  a  con- 
densed form  of  oxygen  is  apparent  from  the  equation — 
30j=20,. 

Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  third  atom  i> 
given  off,  ozone  presents  the  oxidizing  effects  of  ordinary 
oxygen  in  an  iutensified  degree.  Substances  perfeclly 
stable  in  the  presence  of  the  element  in  its  ordinary  con- 
dition arc  quickly  oxidized  and  decomposed  by  ozone.  It 
attacks  and  quickly  tarnishes  mercury  and  silver  by 
forming  a  coating  of  oxid  on  the  surface.  Its  proiK-rty 
of  .setting  free  iodiu  from  iodids  is  made  use  of  as  ,i 
test.  It  has  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor,  and  when  in 
quantity  quickly  attacks  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  throat. 

Ozone  is  an  instance  of  uUotropism  or  the  ability  of 
an  element  to  exist  in  different  forms  with  different  sets 
of  properties,  sometimes  so  greatly  dissimilar  that  they 
might  be  taken  for  different  elements  were  it  not  that 
one  form  can  be  converted  into  the  others.  AUotropic 
modifications  are  i>robably  due  to  variation  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  as  in  the  present 
example. 

COMPOUNDS    OF    OXYGEN. 

Oxids  and  Hydroxids— The  compound  formed  by  the  union 
of  oxygen  with  another  element  is  known  as  an  oxid,  as 
calcium  oxid.  t'aO,  sulfur  trioxid,  SO3,  etc.  An  hydroxid 
is  the  compound  of  an  element  with  the  univalent  radi- 
cal hj/i^roiyJ,  OH.  and  is  formed  when  an  oxid  dissolve.* 
in  or  unites  with  water,  as 

CaO  +  H,0  =  Ca(OH)., 
the  latter  compound  being  termed  calcium  hydroxid. 

.\  marked  difference  exists  between  the  oxids  and  hy- 
droxidsof  the  metals,  or  electro-positive  elements,  and  thi- 
oxids  and  hydroxids  of  non-metals,  or  electro-negatiTe  ele 
ments.  The  metallic  oxids  and  hydroxids  are  basic  in 
character,  and  are  commonly  known  as  busts,  while  the 
non-metallic  oxids  are  ficidie,  and  their  hydroxids  consti- 
tute the  class  of  inorganic  oxygen  acids.  An  example  of 
the  latter  is  seen  when  sulfur  trioxid  dissolves  in  water 
to   forin  sulfuric  acid,  thus 

The  nxids  of  the  non-metals  are  frecjuently  termed  nil- 
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hydriOs,  since  iii  mauy  cases  they  may  bo  reganleil  as 
acids  uiiuua  water,  as 

H..CO,  —  H,0  =  CO,. 
2HNO3  -  11,0  =  N,0„  etc. 

The  most  important  pmiicriy  of  the  two  classes  of 
o.\iUs  and  hydio.xids  is  tlicir  power  to  neutralize  each 
other,  and  form  the  important  class  of  snlistanees  known 
&s  sdltx.  I''or  example,  the  oxid  of  calcium  and  the  tri- 
oxid  of  snlfiir  may  unite  to  form  the  neutral  salt  calcium 
sulfate,  CaSO,,  possessing  neither  basic  nor  acidic  pro|i- 
i-riies. 

CaO  +  SO,  =  OaSO.. 

The  same  compound  may  also  be  produceil  by  the  union 
of  calcium  hydroxid  and  sulfuric  acid.  In  this  case  the 
reaction  differs  from  the  last  in  that  water  is  fornu'd  and 
•  liuiinated. 

Ca(OHl,  +  H.SO.  -  CaSO,  +  211,0. 

This  division  of  the  oxids  and  hydroxids  into  acid  and 
basic  is  only  relatively  correct,  since  the  same  compound 
may  be  basic  toward  some  elements  and  capable  of  act- 
ing as  an  acid  radical  toward  others  of  a  more  decided 
basic  character.  Some  undoubted  metals  form  acids 
svheu  oxidized  to  their  highest  valence,  as  chromium  in 
chromic  acid,  H.CrO,,  manganese  in  permanganic  acid. 
MMnO,,  iron  in  ferric  acid,  H^FeO,,  etc.  In  like  man- 
ner some  of  the  common  acid-forming  oxids  may  act  as 
bases  toward  oxids  of  still  stronger  acid  properties. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  oxygen  forms  a  class  of 
indifferent  or  neutral  oxids  which  either  do  not  possess 
acidic  or  basic  properties,  or  possess  them  only  to  a  very 
slight  degree.  Water  and  hydrogen  peroxid  are  exam- 
ples of  these,  as  well  as  various  metallic  peroxids,  as 
manganese  dioxid,  MnO,.  Such  peroxids  may  in  fact 
be  regarded  as  intermetiiate  between  the  bases  and  acids. 
If  one  atom  of  oxygen  be  taken  from  MnO,  therb  is  left 
the  monoxid.  MnO,  a  decided  base.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  additional  oxygen  be  added  to  the  luolecnle.  iis  aciil 
qualities  are  equally  well  marked. 

Hydrogen  Compounds. — Oxygen  forms  I  wo  eom|)ounds  wirh 
hydrogen,  the  miinii.rl<l  and  lUoxid. 

Hydrogen  Monoxid,  or  water,  H,0.  is  formed  when  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  is  burnt  in  the  air.  The  reaction  takes  place 
explosively  if  the  gases  are  first  mixed  and  then  ignitetl. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  products  when  an  oxid  or  hydroxid 
is  dissolved  by  an  acid,  as  in  the  following  equation: 
NaOH  +  HCl  =  NaCI  +  H,0. 

Natural  water  Is  always  contaminated  by  gaseous  and 
solid  impurities  dissolved  from  the  air  or  earth.  The 
pure  liquid  is  obtained  by  distillation,  rejecting  the  first 
and  the  last  jxirtion  in  the  still  containing  the  solid  im- 
purities, and  collecting  the  middle  portion.  The  amount 
collected  should  not  exceed  SO  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

When  pure  water  is  odorless,  tasteless,  and  colorless, 
or  in  thick  layers  of  a  bluish  color,  has  a  neutral  reac- 
tion, and  dissolves  a  greater  number  of  substances  than 
any  other  known  solvent.  It  attains  its  greatest  density 
at  4°  C  and  consequently  expands  if  its  temperature  is 
either  raised  or  lowered  from  this  point.  .\t  0°  C.  its 
density  has  decreased  to  0.999,  while  its  volume  has  in- 
creased to  1.001  of  the  volume  at  4°  C.  The  crystalliz- 
ing or  freezing  point  of  water  has  been  adopted  as  the 
zero,  and  its  boiling  point  as  the  temperature  of  100  de- 
grees on  the  Centigrade  thermometer.  In  determining 
these  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  standard 
pressure  of  760  mm. 

At  its  greatest  density,  4°  C,  it  is  adopted  as  the  sci- 
entific standard  for  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  and 
solids,  though  for  common  purposes  the  temperatures  of 
15°  C.  or  20°  C.  are  usually  i)referred  as  being  more 
easily  obtained. 

It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  animal  and  vege- 
table tissues,  amounting  to  70  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
human  body,  and  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  plants. 


Hydrogen  Dioxid  or  Peroxid,  1I;<);.   is   formed   when  lertain 
pei-.ixids  are  derojnpusetl  by  acids.     The  following  i-qua- 
tion    represents    the    reaction    which    takes   place    in    its 
manufacture  according  to  the  process  of  the  V.  S.  P.: 
3BaO,  -I-  2Ua'0.  =  Ba,(PO.),  +  3II,0.. 

.\bsohue  hydrogen  dioxid  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1.4r)2.  It  is  a  very  instable  substance, 
sli>wly  deeuiiiposing  at  all  common  temperatures  into  oxy- 
gen anil  water.  At  higher  temperatures  the  decomposi- 
lion  proceeds  more  nipidly,  and  may  become  e-\plosively 
violent.  On  this  account  the  subslani-e  is  never  used 
pure,  but  only  in  .solution,  the  strength  of  which  is  usu- 
ally designated  by  the  volumes  of  oxygen  which  the  solu- 
tion caii  release,  e.  g.,  a  '"ten  voUnue  solution"  is  one 
which  will  yield  10  volumes  of  free  oxygen  from  one 
vollliue  of  the  liquid.  'il\t-  .Aqini  Hiiiliinjiiih  JjiiLtidlot 
the  U.  S.  P.  is  required  to  be  a  ten  volume  solution,  or 
to  contain  about  three  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  pure 
dioxid. 

On  ,ieeuiiiit  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  parts  with 
its  oxygen,  hydrogen  dioxid  is  a  valuable  oxidizing  agent. 
It  is  also  i-apable  of  acting  as  a  reducing  agent  toward 
such  compounds  as  yield  up  their  oxygen  readily,  as  the 
permanganates,  and  the  oxiils  of  the  noble  metals.  It  is 
used  largely  lor  the  bleaching  of  hair  and  wool,  aud  in 
medicine  as  an  antiseptic  and  germicide.  Solutions  of  the 
dioxid  in  various  liquids,  as  water,  glycerin,  etc..  are 
sold  under  trade  naiues  as  hair  bleaches,  aud  as  surgical 
and  dental   disinfectants. 

Two  characteristic  reactions  of  hydrogen  dioxid  are 
that  it  colors  a  solution  of  a  Chromate,  acidulated  with' 
sulfuric  acid,  deep  blue,  due  to  the  formation  of  perchro- 
mic  acid,  and  that  it  will  release  iodin  from  potassium 
iodid   III  t)ir  pnxincc  ot  Jcrrotis  niiluilc. 

The  nuim'fous  other  compounds  of  oxygen  are  mosr 
advantageously  considered  in  connection  with  the  differ- 
I'lit  elements  with  which  it  combines. 
PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

1.  In  a  tiask  or  test  tube  place  5  or  10  grams  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  in  crystals,  mixed  with  manganese  dioxid, 
and  heat  in  a  bunsen  burner  or  alcohol  lamp  flame.  (Fig. 
25.)  Hy  means  of  a  delivery  tube  collect  several  larger 
tut>es  full  III'  the  gas  by  ilispl.icement  of  water.  Leave  th« 


Fig.    25.— Student's    Oxygen    GeD«rator. 

lubes  of  gas  mouth  downward  in  the  water  of  the  pneu- 
matic trough  until  wanted  for  use. 

2.  Into  one  of  the  tubes  held  mouth  upward  insert  a 
pine  splinter  the  end  of  which  is  a  glowing  coal.  What 
occurs? 

.3.  Tipastraightenedpieceof  watch  spring,  about  15  cm. 
long,  with  sulfur.  Ignite  the  sulfur  and  hold  it  in  the 
oxygen  contained  in  another  tube.  If  the  conditions 
are  i)roperl.v  observed  and  sufficient  oxygen  is  present 
the  watch  spring  will  burn  witli  a  shower  of  brilliant 
sparks.  The  sparks  given  off,  if  collected  will  be  found 
to  be  magnetic.  They  are  in  fact  magnetic  oxid  of  iron, 
Fe,0.. 

Instead  of  collecting  the  gas  in  tubes,  the  splinter  bear- 
ing the  live  coal  and  the  watch  spring  may  be  held  di- 
rectly ill  the  tube  in  whii-h  the  oxygen  is  being  releasi-il. 
but  in  this  case  it  will  lie  found  harder  to  cause  the  ig- 
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uitioii  ut  llu'  spriuK  bocause  of  tlie  ililiiliuK  effect  of  the 
air  which  is  preseiil. 

4.  lu  the  bottom  of  a  jar  i)lace  a  piece  of  yellow  phos- 
phorus the  size  of  a  Kraiii  of  Indian  corn.  (Do  not 
handle  the  phosphorus  with  the  fingcrs.t  Partially  cover 
the  phosphorus  with  water  to  prevent  its  ignition,  cover 
the  jar  loosely  aud  set  aside  for  eight  or  leu  hours  or  a 
day.  At  the  end  of  that  lime  hold  in  ihe  jar  a  strip  of 
paper  coated  with  starch  paste  ami  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodid.  What  change  takes  place  in  the  color  of 
the  paper,  and  what  does  it  indicate  as  to  the  gaseous 
content  of  the  jar? 

5.  I'repare  and  test  a  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxid  in 
the  following  manner:     Place  one  or  two  grams  of  bari- 


um dioxid  in  a  test  tube,  add  10  Cc.  of  water  aud  mix 
thoroughly  by  agitation.  Next  add  slowly  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  shake  again  and  permit  to  settle. 
I'our  off  part  of  the  clear  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxid, 
add  to  it  2  t"c.  of  ether  and  several  drops  of  a  solution 
(if  potassium  dichromale,  aud  again  agitate.  The  chro- 
mium is  oxidized  to  perchromic  acid  which  colors  the 
ethereal  layer  blue. 

C.  Pour  the  remaining  clear  solution  in  a  watch  crys- 
tal or  evaporating  dish  and  place  in  it  some  dark  color- 
ed hair,  or  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  an  organic  coloring 
matter  and  note  the  result. 

Write  an  eqnatiiui  .showing  the  reaction  between  the 
liariiim  dioxid  and  sulfuric  acid. 


LECTURE    No.    22. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

Refraction  of  Light. 


Natureof  Retraction.— When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  one 
milium  into  another  of  different  density  at  any  other 
than  a  right  angle,  its  direction  will  be  changed  at  its 
entrance  into  the  new  medium.  This  bending  or  turn- 
ing aside  of  the  light  rays  is  termed  refraction.  When  the 
passage  of  the  light  is  into  a  denser  medium,  as  from  air 
into  glass  or  water,  the  direction  of  the  refraction  is  to- 
ward a  perpendicular  to  the  surface  which  it  enters. 
When  the  passage  is  into  a  less  dense  medium,  as  from 
glass  or  water  into  air,  the  refraction  is  away  from  the 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  which  it  enters. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  density 
here  referred  to  is  nptical  dcnsitii.  Turpentine,  which  is 
less  dense  than  water,  in  the  sense  of  having  a  lower 
specific  gravity,  is  optically  more  dense  and  refracts 
light  more  strongly  than  that  liquid. 

The  entering  ray  is  known  as  the  incident  ray,  aud 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  a  periK'udicular  to  the 
new  medium  as  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  bent  ray 
is  the  refracted  ray  and  the  angle  which  it  makes  to  the 
l>eriH^ndicular  Is  the  angle  of  refraction. 

Examples  of  Refraction. —When  a  stick  is  immersed  in  wa- 
ter the  immersed  portion  appears  to  be  shortened.     If  the 

stick  be  im- 
mersed o  b- 
liquely  the 
immersed  p»r- 
tion  seems 
both  shorten- 
ed and  bent 
upwards.  The 
reason  for 
this  is  appar- 
ent from  an 
inspection     of 

Fig.  G2.— Appearance  of  Immersed  Stick.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  direction  of  the  rays  from  the  point 
of  the  stick  which  on  entering  the  air  are  refracted  to- 
ward the  water  surface,  and  hence  enter  the  eye  as  if 
ther  originated  at  a  higln'r  point.  As  an  object  is  al- 
ways seen  in  the  direction  from  which  it  sends  light  to 
the  eye,  the  end  of  the  stick  appears  elevated  above  its 
true  position. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  a  similar  refraction  of  the  light 
that  the  water  of  a  clear  pool,  viewed  obliquely,  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  about  three-fourths  of  its 
actual  depth. 

Cause  of  Refraction.— The  cause  of  refraction  is  the  alter- 
ation in  velocity  which  light  rays  uadergo  when  they  en- 


k.  counter  a   medium  of  different  optical 

^^X  density  than  that  which  they  have  been 

traversing. 

In  the  diagram  (Fig.  tiS)  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  upper  side  of  the  wave 
strikes  the  denser  medium  before  the 
lower  side,  and  is  consequently  the 
first  to  suffer  retardation.  This  causes 
the  ray  to  swing  partly  around  and 
take  a  new  direction  through  the  glass. 
-Vt  the  opposite  surface  of  the  glass  a 
reverse  phenomenon  occurs.  The  upper 
side  of  the  ray  which  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  glass,  is  now  the  first  to  leave 
it,  and  as  a  consequence  its  velocity  is 
_1^  ~X^  increased    while     tlie  lower    portion    is 

(j  (^  still  dragging  along  in  the  denser  medi- 

um. 

The   result   of    these    two   refractions 
is  that  the  ray  on  emergence  is  paral- 
lel to  its  original  direction,  but  displaced  laterally. 

When  the  ray  enters  the  glass  at  a  right  angle  all  parts 
of  the   wave   front  are  equally  retarded,   .ind   no  refrac- 
tion follows. 
Critical  Angle  and  Total  Reflection.— Whether  a  given  ray  of 

K  -D 


Fig.  G3. — lllustra 

ting  Cause  of  Ke 

fraction. 


Fig.  G4.— Critical  Angle  aud  Total  Keflection. 
light  will  or  will  not  emerge  from  a  medium  in  which  it 
is  traveling  depends  upon  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  surface.     (Fig.  64.) 

If  the  darker  portion  of  the  cut  be  understood  to  repre- 
sent a  dense  medium,  as  glass,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the 
angles  of  the  incident  rays  AO  and  BO  increase,  the  re- 
fracted rays  rapidly  approach  the  surface  of  the  denser 
medium.  The  ray  CO  just  coincides  with  the  surface 
along  OS.  and   the    angle    Ivetwcen    COSI    is    therefore 
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Fig.  63.— Convex  and  Concave  Lenses. 


known  as  the  critical  (inr/le,  because  any  ray  wliich  is 
ineiJeut  at  a  greater  angle  than  this,  as  the  ray  IX),  will 
not  pass  into  the  atmosphere,  but  l>e  reflected  back  into 
the  glass,  along  the  patli  ON.  This  phenomenon,  known 
as  total  rcftcctiiin,  will  occur  for  every  ray  whose  angle 
of  incidence  is  greater  than  the  critical  angle.  Toward 
Buch  rays,  then,  the  transparent  surface  of  the  glass  aces 
as  a  perfect  mirror. 

Practical  application  is  made  of  the  princiiile  of  total 
reflection  in  many  optical  instruments,  as  in  one  form  of 
the  catncidluchla,  used  with   the  compound  microscope. 

Prisms  and  Lenses.— Any  transparent  body  with  plane  sides, 
two  or  more  of  which  are  inclined  to  each  other,  is  called 
an  optical  prism.  An  example  is  the  triangnhir  prism 
previon«ly  mentioned. 

Any  transparent  body  one  of  whose  siirlaees  is  curved 
is  called  a  hns.  H 

According  to  their  forms  lenses  may  lie  divided  into 
two  classes,  convex  and  co/icure.     (Fig.  (!.">.) 

A  convex  lens  is  one  which  is  thicker  at  its  ceiiier  than 

at  its  edge. 
Three  varie- 
ties may  be 
distinguished: 
(ll  Double- 
convex,  or  bi- 
convex, with 
t  w  o     convex 

surfaces.  |2|  Plano-convex,  with  one  plane  and  one 
convex  surface.  (3)  Concavo-convex,  with  one  concave 
and  one  convex  stirfaee.  .'ind  thinnest  at  the  c'ircumfi>r- 
ence. 

A  concave  leus  is  one  whose  thickest  portion  is  at  the 
circumference,  and  also  exists  in  three  modifications.  (4) 
Donhle-concave,  or  bi-concave,  with  two  concave  sur- 
faces. (."))  Plano-concave,  with  one  plane  and  one  eon- 
cave  surface,  and  ((i)  Couvexo-concave,  with  one  convex 
and  one  concave  surfa<'e,  and  thickest  at  the  circumfer- 
ence. I 

Like  concave  and  convex  mirrors,  lenses  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  portions  of  spheres,  and  the  terms 
center  of  curvature,  principal  axis,  etc.,  may  lie  use<l  in 
the  same  way   in  descriliing  their  properties. 

Effect  of  Lenses  Upon  Ligiit  Rays. — From  the  law  of  refrac- 
tion it  follows  that  a  lens  will  refract  li,ght  rays  towards 
its  thickest  portion.  Hence  convex  lenses  will  cause 
light  rays  to  bend  toward  their  centers,  or  to  converge, 
while  concave  lenses  will  cause  them  to  spread  outwards, 
or  to  diverge.  For  this  reason  all  convex  lenses  are  called 
convcrqiii'i  tcmtca,  and  all  concave  len.ses  ilirenjiiig 
lenses. 

When  parallel  raj-s.  as  from  the  sun.  are  caused  to 
pass  through  a.  convex  lens  they  are  convergiHl  to  a  point 
known  as  thei 
prinrlpiil"  to- 
c».«rTFig.  66.) 


That  this  is  a 
real  focus 
may  be  shown 
I'y  its  ability 
te  set  fire  to 
a  iiiecc  of  pa-  I 
lier  held  atl'"!);.  WS.— Effect  of  Convex  Lens  on  Tarallel 
this  point  for  ''"J"'^- 

a  short  time.     If  the  rays  are  caused  to  originate  at  the 
principal  focus  they  will  be  rendere<l  parallel  by  passing 
through   the  lens. 
If   the  rays  originate  at  a   luminous  point  nutside  of 


the  i)rincipa!  focus  they  will  converge  to  another  point 
on  the  0|)posite  side  of  the  lens.  (Fig.  07.)  Any  two  points 
so  located  that  rays  from  one  converge  at  the  other  are 
known  as  coii/i(y<i(e/oci.  An  object  placed  at  either  of 
thi'se  foci  will  form  a  real,  inverted  image  at  the  other. 
I'arallel  rays  passed  through  a  concjive  lens  become  di- 


Fig.  68.— Effect  of  Concave  Lens  on  Parallel  Hays. 

vergent  on  the  opposite  side,  (Fig.  (!8.)  The  principal  fo- 
iMis  of  a  concave  lens  is  nvlrtiialtocus,  and  is  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  of  the  flgiirc. 

Formation  of  Images  by  tlie  Convex  Lens. — The  character  ami 
size  of  the  image  produced  by  a  convex  lens  depend  upon 
the  location  of  the  object.  When  this  is  place<i  oiijside 
of  the  principal  focus  the  image  will  be  located  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lens  and  will  be  real,  inverted,  .'ind 
of  a  size  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  optical 
center  of  the  lens.  As  the  object  is  brought  nearer  the 
letis  the  image  recedes  and  grows  Larger.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  brought  between  the  lens  and  its  principal  focus, 
the  image  suddenly  apiM'ars  on  the  same  side  of  the 
lens,  erect,  and  magnified.  Such  an  image  is,  of  course, 
virtual. 

.\  bi-convex  lens  mounted  in  a  suitable  holder  and  used 
in  this  manner  constitutes  the  common  pocket  magnifier, 
iir  simple  microscope. 

Spfierical Aberration.— The  curvature  of  a  convex  lens  usu- 
ally corresi)onds  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  a  radius 
efpial  to  the  distance  between  the  center  of  curvature 
and  Iln'  vertex  of  the  lens.  In  consiHiuence  of  this  spher- 
icity, the  rays  which  strike  the  lens  near  its  margin 
meet    ilu'   surface   at  a   greater   angle   than   those   which 


67,— Conjugate  Foci  of  Convex  Lens. 


Fig.  69.— Spherical  Aberration  of  Convex  Lens. 

strike  near  the  center,  and  are  therefore  brought  more 
(iuickly  to  a  focus  on  the  other  side.  (Fig.  69.)  The 
imagi's  formed  by  the  central  and  marginal  rays  thus 
fall  upon  different  planes,  thereby  producing  a  blurring 
effect  which  is  known  as  sp/icr/cn/  aberration.  Two 
nu'thods  of  correcting  this  fault  in  the  image  are  em- 
ployed. One  is  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm,  a  thin  sheet 
of  metal  witli  a  circular  aperture,  which  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  place  where  the  image  is  pro- 
duced, therofiy  cutting  off  the  images  formed  by  the  mar- 
u'inal  rays.  The  diaphragm,  of  course,  simply  conceals 
the  detect  without  reiuoving  it,  and  is  the  method  of  Cor- 
rection employed  in  the  cheaper  class  of  optical  instrti- 
nients. 

.\noiher  and  better  method  of  correction  is  liy  carefully 
"flattening,"  or  lessening,  the  curvature  of  the  lens  near 
it.s  margin,  so  that  l)oth  marginal  and  central  rays  are 
brought  to  a  focus  at  the  sanu'  fioint.  A  lens  thus  cor- 
rected is  said  to  be  aplanatic. 

Chromatic  Aberration.— Another  property  of  theccmve.x  leUg 
is  that  it  tends  to  act  like  a  prism  and  to  disperse  light, 
or  to  separate  it  into  its  constituent  colors  by  bringing 
the  shorter  rays  to  a  focus  before  the  longer  ones.  This 
defect  is  known  as  chromatic  ahcrratioii,  and  has  the 
effect  of  causing  images  formed  by  such  lenses  to  be  sur- 
rouudcfl  by  a  ring  or  fringe  of  colored  light. 
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Chromatic  aberration  can  also  be  concealed  by  llie 
use  of  the  diaphrBRm,  but  is  best  corrected  by  tiiking 
advantage  of  the  differences  in  the  refractive  and  dis- 
persive powers  of  tlint  and  crown  ghiss.  If  to  the  con- 
vex lens  of  crown  glass  there  be  cemeute*!  a  plano-con- 
vex lens  of  Hint  glass,  the  latter  will  counteract  the  dis- 

__^__    persion  of  the  fornier,   but  will  not  be 

f  "'"■■  Mble  to  neutralize  all  of  its  refraction, 

I  lid   in   this   way    permits   the    convex 

luns    to    form    a    colorless    image.        A 

combination   of   this  kind   is  calleil  an 
70.) 


Fig.   70.— Achro- 
matic Lens   of  . 
Crown  and  l-'llut    (irliiiiiiKltir  Iriiii.    (rig 
Glass. 


IKnilile  Krfnic- 


DOUBLE  REFRACTION  AND  POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT. 
Double  Refraction.^If  a  transparent  piece  of  the  mineral 
known  as  Iceland  spar  be  placed 
over  a  word,  the  letters  will  ap- 
pear double.  (Fig.  71.)  If  the 
crystal  be  rotated,  the  letters  of 
one    set    will    be    seen    to    rotate 

around  the  others.  This  phenom-  t'ton  by  lielaud  .spar, 
enou'  is  known  as  ihiuhU-  rcfr(tctioii,  and  will  occur  for 
every  position  in  which  the  crystal  may  be  placed  except 
one.  When  the  object  is  looked  at  along  one  diameter  of 
the  crystal,  known  as  theop(i«  axis,  double  refraction 
does  not  occur.  A  plane  which  contains  the  optic  axis 
is  known  as  aprincipal  pUtne,  anda  section  made  along 
this  plane  as  a  principal  section. 

The  light  on  entering  a  double  retracting  substance  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  termed  the  ordi- 
nary ray,  is  refracted  in  the  usual  manner;  the  other, 
termed  the crtriioni/ndrj/  ray,  is  not. 

When  light  which  has  passed  through  Iceland  spar  is 
examined  by  appropriate  means  it  is  found  to  have  ac- 
quired a  new  set  of  properties.  It  is  now  capable  of  re- 
flection in  certain  directions  only,  and  of  penetrating 
many  transparent  substances  in  some  directions,  but  not 
in  others,  and,  in  short,  acts  as  if  it  had  acquired  defin- 
ite sides  and  vibrated  only  in  certain  planes.  Light  in 
this  condition  is  said  to  heplanc  poJarizcO,  and  can  be 
produced  by  the  transmission  of  ordinary  light  through 
numerous  transparent  substance.s.  and  by  reflection  from 
polished  surfaces. 

The  Nicol  Prism. — One  of  the  most  efficient  methoils  for 
polarizing  light,  or  of  recognizing  it  af- 
ter it  is  polarized  is  the  nicol  prism. 
This  consists  of  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar 
which  has  been  cut  diagonally,  or  along 
the  principal  plane,  and  the  two  pieces 
cemented  together  again  by  Canada  bal- 
sam. (Fig.  72.)  When  a  beam  of  light 
is  admitted  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
rows of  the  figure  it  is  doubly  refracted, 
as  previously  described.  The  ordinary 
ray  strikes  the  balsam  surface  at  an 
angle  greater  than  the  critical  angle,  and 
is  hence  reflected  to  one  side  and  out  of 
the  crystal,  while  the  extraordinary  ray 
strikes  the  balsam  at  less  than  its  criti- 
cal angle  and  consequently  passes  through.  The  nicol 
prism  thus  enables  us  to  get  a  single  ray  of  light  polar- 
ized in   one  plane. 

The  Polariscope.— It  the  polarized  ray  from  one  nicol  prism 
be  admitted  to  a  second  nicol  it  will  pass  through,  pro- 
vided the  latter  be  so  placed  that  its  principal  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  first,  but  if  the  sec- 
ond prism  be  rotated  through  one-quarter  of  a  circle  so 
that  their  principal  planes  are  not  parallel,  the  ray  will 
be  quenched  and  no  light  will  pass  through. 

When  two  nicol  prisms  are  used  together  in  this  man- 
ner, the  first  is  called  a  polarizer  and  the  second  an  an- 
alyzer.    Such  an  arrangement  constitutes  a  polarisrnpc. 
Theory  of  the  Polariscope. — It  is  believed  that  a  ray  of  ordi- 


Fig.    72.— Nicol 
Prism. 


nary  light  vibrates  in  every  direction  across 
its  path  of  propagation,  so  that  if  we  could 
see   the   end   of   an   advancing   wave   for   a 
sufliciently  brief  period  it  would  present  an 
apiH'arance  something  like  Fig.  73.     After 
its   polarization    by   Iceland   spar   it   would   ,      _. 
present  an  apiM'arance  like  ",  Fig.  74,  the    inju-yrro'ss*^ 
ray  now  vibrating  in  two  planes  only,  and     Section  oi 
these  at    right  angles    to  each    other.     By     '''*'''''   ""-^ 

means   of    th'' 
'     total  reflection 
of    the    layer 
of   balsam   in 
the  nicol,  one 
oflheseplanes 
-Ideal  View  of  Polarized  Light  and  is    "otten    rid 
Crossed  Xicols.  '      "        ,      ,. 

of,     and     the 

transmitted  light  now  vibrates  in  one  direction  .only. 
This  ray  will  pass  fhrorigh  a  second  nicol  when  the  prin- 
cipal planes  of  the  prisms  are  parallel,  but  not  when  they 
are  crossed. 

Upon  this  theory,  the  two  nicol  prisms  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  two  open  gratings.  (Fig.  74.)  When  the 
optMiings  are  parallel,  the  light  will  be  transmitted,  when 
these  openings  are  crossed,  it  will  be  shut  out. 


THE  ORGAN  OF  VISION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  LIGHT. 
The  Eye. — The  eye  consists  essentially  of  a  closfxi,  nearly 
spherical  chamber,  containing  an  arrangement  of  convex 
lenses    and    refractive 
media     by     means     of 
which  images  are  pro- 
jected  upon  a   deheate 
screen  of  nervous  fila- 
ments   located    on    the 
inner  back  wall  of  the 
chamber. (Fig.  75.)  Be- 
ginning with  the  outer- 
most coat  we  may  dis- 
tinguish  the   following 
different  tissues:    The 
sclerotic,  (2)  or  --white 
of     the     eye,"     which 
in      front     is       modi- 
fied   to    form      a      cir-  Fig-  75.— Diagrammatic  Cross  See- 
cular  transparent  por-  t'on  of  the  Eye. 

tion,  the  cornea,  (1).  Lining  the  sclerotic  is  thec/ioroi<?, 
(3),  a  tissue  saturated  with  a  dark  pigment,  to  prevent 
internal  reflection.  Covering  the  choroid  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  eye  is  the  retina,  (4),  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate tissue  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the  optic  ncrrr. 
lo).  Underneath  the  cornea  is  a  small  chamber  filled  with 
a  limpid  liquid,  the  a<iucous  humor.  (7).  Back  of  the 
aqueous  humor  lies  the  iris,  (i.  i.).  a  continuation  of  the 
choroid,  and  constituting  the  colored  portion  of  the  eye. 
In  the  center  of  the  iris  is  a  circular  opening,  the  pupil 
(5).  By  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  iris  the  pu- 
pil narrows  or  enlarges,  and  regulates  the  amount  of 
light  admitted.  Under  the  iris  is  seeathe  crystalline  Jeng, 
(6),  a  bi-convex  lens  of  tough,  elastic,  and  transparent 
material.  Underneath  the  crystalline  lens  and  filling  the 
main  body  of  the  eye  is  the  vitrcoui'  Inunor,  (S).  a  trans- 
liarent.  jelly-like  substance. 

The  light  rays  coming  from  an  object  are  refracted  by 
the  curved  surface  of  the  cornea,  crystalline  lens,  and 
the  two  humors,  which  all  together  act  like  a  single  bi- 
convex lens,  and  project  an  inverted  image  upon  the  n- 
tina  which  lines  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye. 

Microscopically  the  retina  is  found  to  consist  of  ten 
different  layers,  made  up  of  nerve  fibres,  cells,  granules, 
and  pigment.  In  some  way,  not  at  present  understood, 
possibly  partly  by  chemical  and  partly  by  physical  means, 
the  light  rn.vs  forming  the  retinal  image  originate  nerv- 
ous impulses  in  the  nerve  elements  of  this  tissue,  and 
these  are  transmitted  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  optic 
centers  where  they  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sight. 
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Some  Common  Defects  of  the  Eye. — In  the  normiilly  consti- 
tuteil  oyi'  till'  lurvatiiri-  ol'  tlit-  (.Ty.-ilMlliin-  lens  is  uiifou- 
sciously  alttied  to  accomiiiotlate  the  eye  either  for  near 
or  distant  objects,  and  to  cast  a  sliarply  ih'lined  image 
upon  the  retina.  In  some  eyes  the  diameter  from  front 
to  rear  is  so  great  that  the  rays  of  light  are  brought  to 
a  focus  some  distance  in  front  of  the  retina  instead  of 
upon  it.  This  condition  is  known  as -l/j/o;)/((,  or  near- 
sight,  and  necessitates  bringing  the  object  very  near  to 
the  eye,  or  tlie  use  of  concave  glasses,  so  as  to  give  the 
rays  greater  divergence  before  they  strike  the  cornea. 
In  other  cases  the  diameter  of  the  eye  is  so  short  that 
the  retina  is  in  front  of  the  plane  where  the  image  would 
usually  be  foruu-d  by  the  lens.  This  is  known  as  llijiicr- 
victruijia,  or  long-sight,  and  is  remedied  by  convex 
glasses,  whereby  the  rays  are  caused  to  converge  and 
come  to  a  focus  more  quickly.  In  old  age  the  crystalline 
lens  gradually  loses  its  power  of  accommodation,  so  that 
it  tends  to  focus  diverging  rays  behind  the  retina.  This 
condition  is  known  asi'ci'.s/<;/o;<i((,  and  is  corrected  in  the 
same  way  as  hypermetmpia,  by  converging  lenses.  Astlij- 
viatism  consists  of  irregularity  in  the  curvature  of  the 
cornea,  rendering  it  impossible  to  see  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines  at  the  same  time  with  equal  distinct- 
ness. Astigmatism  is  remedied  by  the  use  of  glasses  of 
cylindrical  instead  of  spherical  curvature. 
PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

Immerse  a  stick  in  water  and  observe  the  change  in 
appearance  when  held  first  perpendicularly  and  then  ob- 
liquely. 

Illustrate  the  principle  of  total  reflection  by  holding  a 
tumbler  of  clear  glass,  half  filled  with  water,  between 
yourself  and  a  lamp,  and  elevating  the  tumbler  above  the 
level  of  the  eye  until  an  image  of  the  light  is  seen  in  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

If  possible,  obtain  a  convex  lens  (one  can  be  unscrewed 
from  an  opera  or  spy  glass)  and  study  the  formation  of 
images,  and  conjugate  foci  as  described  in  the  text.  A 
simple   magnifier  will   answer,   if  large  enough. 

From  a  butcher  obtain  the  eye  of  an  ox  or  other  ani- 
mal, recently  killed,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  dissect  it. 
Identify  each  of  the  following  parts:  The  sclerotic  and 
choroid  coats,  the  iris,  retina,  cornea,  aqueous  humor, 
crystalline  lens,   and  vitreous  humor. 


TESTING  VASELINE.— According  to  the  Pharm. 
Zeitung  (Sii.  Am.)  proceed  as  follows:  Two  grammes 
vaseline  dissolved  in  5  grammes  chloroform  and  agitated 
diligently  with  10  c.  cm.  water  are  not  changed  by  a 
drop  of  phenolphtalein  solution,  and  show  a  strong  red 
color  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  one-tenth  normal 
potash  lye;  whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absence  of  the 
alkali  is  proved,  and  on  the  other  hand,  absolute  free- 
dom from  acid:  10  grammes  vaseline  are  heated  with  10 
grammes  water  in  a  water  bath  one-quarter  hour.  After 
cooling,  the  decanted  water,  which  reacts  entirely  neu- 
tral and  gives  no  reaction  on  sulphuric  acid  with  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  is  evaporated  on  a  watch  glass,  where- 
upon only  an  imponderable  residuum  remains.  Vaseline 
is  made  brown  by  sulphuric  acid  (98  per  cent.)  in  the 
water  bath.  If  a  weaker  acid  (73  per  cent.)  is  used,  no 
influence  is  shown  and  the  acid  is  only  changed  if  the 
preparation  is  imperfectly  purified  (technical  vaseline.) 
The  best  way  to  proceed  is  as  follows:  Ten  grammes 
vaseline  are  melted  in  a  water  bath  and  50  drops  of  a  73 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  added.  Now  heat  one-quarter 
hour  in  the  water  bath  while  stirring.  In  the  case  of 
pure  vaseline  the  sulphuric  acid  is  hardly  changed.  No 
dark  ring  forms  where  the  two  zones  touch  when  the 
.Tcid  is  allowed  to  settle,  nor  is  the  acid  dyed  brown. 
Five  grammes  vaseline  are  heated  with  5  grammes  car- 
bon:ite  of  soda  and  25  grammes  water  in  the  water  bath 
one  half  hour,  while  stirring.  After  cooling,  the  aqueous 
solutiou  is  decanted  and  supersaturated  with  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  li(iui<l  remains  clear,  if  neither 
lesius  nor  fatty  acids  were  present. 
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THE  CENTURY'S  PROGRESS  IN  CHEMISTRY.* 

BY  HENKV  S.MITH  WILLIAMS,  M.  D. 
III. 

During  those  early  years  of  our  century,  when  Ual- 
ton  was  grinding  away  ut  chemical  fact  aud  theory  iu 
his  obscure  Manchester  laboratory,  another  English- 
man held  the  attention  of  the  chemical  world  with  u 
series  of  the  most  brilliant  and  widely  heralded  re- 
searches. Humphrey  Davy  had  come  to  London  in 
liSOl,  at  the  instance  of  Count  Huniford,  to  assume  the 
chair  of  chemical  philosophy  iu  the  Itoyal  Institution, 
which   the  famous   American   had  just   founded. 

Here,  under  Davy's  direction,  the  largest  voltaic  bat- 
tery yet  constructed  had  been  put  iu  opt'ration,  aud 
with  its  aid  the  brilliant  young  experimen,ter  was  ex- 
pected almost  to  perform  miracles.  And  indeed  he 
scarcely  disappointed  the  expectation,  for  with  the 
aid  of  his  battery  he  transformed  so  familiar  a  sub- 
stance as  common  potash  into  a  metal  which  was  not 
only  so  light  that  it  floated  on  water,  but  possessed 
the  seemingly  miraculous  property  of  bursting  into 
flames  as  soon  as  it  came  in  contact  with  that  tire- 
quenching  liquid.  If  this  were  not  a  miracle,  it  had 
for  the  popular  eye  all  the  apiH'arances  of  the  miracul- 
ous. 

What  Davy  really  had  done  was  to  decompose  the 
potash,  which  hitherto  had  been  supposed  to  be  ele- 
mentary, lil)erating  its  oxygen,  and  thus  isolating  its 
metallic  base,  which  he  named  potassium.  The  same 
thing  was  done  with  soda,  and  the  closely  similar  metal 
sodium  was  discovered — metals  of  a  unique  type,  pos- 
sessed of  a  strange  avidity  for  oxygen,  and  capable  of 
seizing  on  it  even  when  it  is  bound  up  in  the  molecules 
of  water.  Considered  as  mere  curiosities,  these  discov- 
eries were  interesting,  but  aside  from  that  they  were 
of  great  theoretical  importance  bec:nise  they  showed  the 
compound  nature  of  some  familiar  chemicals  that  hud 
been  regarded  as  elements.  Several  other  elementar7 
earths  met  the  same  fate  when  subjected  to  the  electrical 
influence,  the  metals  barium,  calcium,  and  strontium  Ix'- 
ing  thus  discovered.  Thereafter  DaTy  always  referred 
to  the  supposed  elementary  substances  (including  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen  and  the  rest)  as  "undecompounded"  bod- 
ies. These  resist  all  present  efiforts  to  decompose  them, 
but  how  can  one  know  what  might  not  happen  were  they 
subjected  to  an  influence,  perhaps  some  day  to  lie  dis- 
covered, which  exceeds  the  battery  in  power  as  the  bat- 
tery exceeds  the  blow-pipe? 

Another  and  even  more  important  theoretical  result 
that  flowed  from  Davy's  experiments  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  century  was  the  proof  that  no  elementary 
substances  other  than  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  pro- 
duced when  pure  water  is  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current.  It  was  early  noticed  by  Davy  aud  others  that 
when  a  strong  current  is  passed  through  water,  alka- 
lies appear  at  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  acids  at  the 
other,  and  this  though  the  water  used  were  absolutely 
pure.  This  seemingly  told  of  the  creation  of  elements 
— a  transmutation  but  one  step  removed  from  the  crea- 
tion of  matter  itself — under  the  influence  of  the  new 
"force."  It  was  one  of  Davy's  greatest  triumphs  to 
prove,  in  the  series  of  experiments  recorded  in  his  fa- 
mous Bakerian  lecture  of  1806,  that  the  alleged  crea- 
tion of  elements  did  not  take  place,  the  substances  found 
at  the  poles  of  the  batter.v  having  been  dissolved  from 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  water  experiment- 
ed upon  had  been  placed.  Thus  the  same  implement 
which  had  served  to  give  a  certain  philosophical  war- 
rant to  the  fading  dreams  of  alchemy  banished  those 
dreams  peremptorily  from  the  domain  of  present  science. 

Even  though  the  presence  of  the  alkalies  and  acids 
in  the   water  was  explained,   however,   their  respective 
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migrations  to  the  negative  and  positive  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery remained  to  be  accounted  for.  Davy's  classical 
explanation  assumed  that  different  elements  differ  among 
themselves  as  to  their  electrical  properties,  some  being 
positively,  others  negatively,  electrified.  Electricity  and 
"chemical  atKnity,"  he  .said,  apparently  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  force,  acting  in  the  one  case  on  masses, 
in  the  other  on  iiarticles.  Electro-positive  particles  unite 
with  electro-negative  particles  to  form  chemical  com- 
pounds, in  virtue  of  the  familiar  principle  that  opposite 
electricities  attract  one  another.  When  compounds  are 
decomposed  by  the  battery,  this  mutual  attraction  is 
overcome  by  the  stronger  attraction  of  the  poles  of  the 
battery  itself. 

This  theory  of  binary  composition  of  all  chemical  com- 
pounds, through  the  union  of  electro-positive  and  elec- 
tro-negative atoms  or  molecules,  was  extended  by  Ber- 
zelius,  and  made  the  basis  of  his  famous  system  of  the- 
oretical chemistry.  This  theory  held  that  all  inorganic 
compounds,  however  complex  their  composition,  are  es- 
sentially composed  of  such  binary  combinations.  For 
many  years  this  view  enjoyed  almo*!  undisiiuted  sway. 
It  received  what  seemed  strong  contirmation  when  Far- 
aday showed  the  definite  connection  between  the  amount 
of  electricity  employed  and  the  amount  of  decomposiiou 
produced  in  the  so-called  electrolyte.  But  its  claims  were 
really  much  too  comprehensive,  as  subsequent  discov- 
eries proved. 

IV. 

When  Berzelius  first  promulgated  his  binary  theory  hi 
was  careful  to  restrict  its  unmodified  application  to  the 
compounds  of  the  inorganic  world.  At  that  time,  and 
for  a  long  time  thereafter,  it  was  supposed  that  sub- 
stances of  organic  nature  had  some  properties  that  kept 
them  aloof  from  the  domain  of  inorganic  chemistry.  It 
was  little  doubted  that  a  so-called  "vital  force"  operated 
here,  replacing  or  modifying  the  action  of  ordinary 
"chemical  affinity."  It  was.  indeed,  admitted  that  or- 
ganic compounds  are  composed  of  familiar  elements — 
chiefly  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — but 
these  elements  were  supposed  to  be  united  in  ways  that 
could  not  be  imitated  in  the  domain  of  the  non-living.  It 
was  regarded  almost  as  an  axiom  of  cliemistry  that  no 
organic  compound  whatever  could  be  ptit  together  from 
its  elements — synthesized — in  the  laboratory.  To  effect 
the  synthesis  of  even  the  simplest  organic  compound  it 
was  thought  that  the  "vital  force"  must  be  in  operation. 

Therefore  a  veritable  sensation  was  created  in  the 
chemical  world  when,  in  the  year  182S.  it  was  announced 
that  the  young  German  chemist  Friedrieh  W'iihler,  for- 
merly pupil  of  Berzelius,  and  already  known  as  a  com- 
ing master,  had  actually  synthesized  the  well-known  or- 
ganic product  urea  in  his  laboratory  at  Sacrow.  The 
"exception  which  proves  the  rule"  is  something  never 
heard  of  in  the  domain  of  logical  science.  Natural  law 
knows  no  exceptions.  So  the  synthesis  of  a  single  or- 
ganic compound  sufficed  at  a  blow  to  break  down  the 
fhemical  barrier  which  the  imagination  of  the  fathers 
«if  the  science  had  erected  between  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature.  Thenceforth  the  philosophical  chemist 
would  regard  the  plant  and  animal  organisms  as  chemi- 
cal laboratories  in  which  conditions  are  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable for  building  up  complex  compounds  of  a  few 
familiar  elements,  under  the  operation  of  universal  chem- 
ical laws.  The  chimera  "vital  force"  could  no  longer 
gain  recognition   in  the   domain   of  chemistry. 

Now  a  wave  of  interest  in  organic  chemistry  swept 
over  the  chemical  world,  and  soon  the  study  of  carbon 
compounds  became  as  much  the  fashion  as  electro-chem- 
istry had  been  in  the  preceding  generation. 

Foremost  among  the  workers  who  rendered  this  epoch 
of  organic  chemistry  memorable  were  Justus  Liebig  in 
Germany  and  Jean  Baptiste  Andrfi  Dumas  in  France, 
and  their  respective  pupils,  Charles  Frederic  Gerhardt 
and  Augustus  Laurent.     Wohler,  too,  must  be  named  in 


the  same  breath,  as  also  must  Louis  Pasteur,  who, 
though  somewhat  younger  than  the  others,  came  upon 
the  scene  in  time  to  take  chief  jiart  in  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  controversies  that  grew  out  of  their  labors. 

Several  years  earlier  than  this  the  way  had  tx-eu 
paved  for  the  study  of  organic  substances  by  Gay-Lus- 
sac's  discovery,  made  in  181.5,  that  a  certain  comixiund 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  which  he  named  cyanogen,  has 
a  i)eeuliar  degree  of  stability  which  enables  it  to  retain 
its  identity,  and  enter  into  chemical  relations  after  the 
manner  of  a  simple  body.  A  year  later  AmpOre  discov- 
ered that  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  when  combined  in  cer- 
tain proportions  to  form  what  he  called  ammonium,  have 
the  same  property.  Berzelius  had  seized  upon  this  dis- 
covery of  the  compound  radical,  as  it  was  called,  because 
it  seemed  to  lend  aid  to  his  dualistic  theory.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  all  organic  compounds  are  binary 
unions  of  various  compound  radicals  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  announcing  this  theory  in  1818.  Ten  years 
later  Liebig  and  Wiihler  undertook  a  joint  investigation 
which  resulted  in  proving  that  compound  radicals  are 
indeed  very  abundant  among  organic  substances.  Thus 
the  theory  of  Berzelius  seemed  to  be  substantiated,  and 
organic  chemistry  came  to  be  defined  as  the  chemistry  of 
loiniiound  radicals. 

But  even  in  the  days  of  its  scniuing  triumph  the  dualis- 
tic theory  was  destined  to  receive  a  rude  shock.  This 
came  about  through  the  investigations  of  Dumas,  who 
l)roved  that  in  a  certain  organic  substance  an  atom  of 
li.vdrogen  may  be  removed,  and  an  atom  of  chlorine 
substituted  in  its  place  without  destroying  the  integri- 
ty of  the  original  compound — much  as  a  child  might 
substitute  one  block  for  another  in  its  playhouse.  Such 
,1  substitution  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  dual- 
istic theory,  were  it  not  for  the  very  essential  fact  that 
hydrogen  is  a  powerfully  electro-positive  element,  while 
chlorine  is  as  strongly  electro-negative.  Hence  the  com- 
pound radical  which  united  successively  with  these  two 
elements  must  itself  be  at  one  time  electro-positive,  at 
another  electro-negative — a  seeming  inconsistency  which 
threw  the  entire  Berzelian  theory  into  disfavor. 

In  its  place  there  was  elaborated,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  a  conception  of  the 
molecule  as  a  unitary  structure,  built  up  through  the 
aggregation  of  various  atoms,  in  accordance  with  "elec- 
tive affinities"  whose  nature  is  not  yet  understood.  A 
doctrine  of  "nuclei"  and  a  doctrine  of  "types"  of  mole- 
cular structure  were  much  exploited,  and,  like  the  doc- 
trine of  compound  radicals,  became  useful  as  aids  to 
memory  and  guides  for  the  analyst,  indicating  some 
of  the  plans  of  molecular  construction,  though  by  no 
means  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  chemical  affinity. 
They  are  classifications  rather  than  explanations  of 
chemical  unions.  But  at  least  they  served  an  important 
purpose  in  giving  definiteness  to  the  idea  of  a  molecular 
structure  built  of  atoms  as  the  basis  of  all  substances. 
Now  at  last  the  word  molecule  came  to  have  a  distinct 
meaning,  as  distinct  from  "atom."  in  the  minds  of  the 
generality  of  chemists,  as  it  had  had  for  Avogadro  a 
third  of  a  century  before.  Avogadro's  hypothesis  that 
there  are  equal  numbers  of  these  molecules  in  equal 
volumes  of  gases,  under  fixed  conditions,  was  revived  by 
Gerhardt,  and  a  little  later  under  the  championship  of 
Cannizzaro,  was  exalted  to  the  plane  of  a  fixed  law. 
Thenceforth  the  conception  of  the  molecule  was  to  be  as 
dominane  a  thought  in  chemistry  as  the  idea  of  the 
atom  had  become  in  a  previous  epoch. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


We  are  told  by  a  North  Dakota  paper  that  a  druggist 
in  one  of  the  towns  of  that  State  "had  a  bottle  of  com- 
pound of  amol  explode  in  his  drug  store,"  doing  a  whole 
lot  of  damage.  This  is  a  new  one  on  us.  These  papers 
ought  to  be  more  explicit. 
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SOME  MODERN  DISINFECTANTS.* 
By  E.  A.  De  SCIIWEIMTZ,  PH.  D.,  M.  D. 
Chiof  of  liiochemie  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


FOR  BURNIRG  FORMALDEHYDE. 

Two  -simple  lamps  lor  lliis  purpose  may  Ih'  described 
hero,  the  one  designed  by  Trot.  Robinson,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  the  other  by  the  writer.  The  latter  involves  the 
use  of  a  wiek  in  whole  or  in  part  of  platinized  asbestos. 
The  lamp  is  filled  with  alcohol,  and  the  wici;  turned  up 
slightly  and  lighted  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  a  minute 
the  asbestos  portion  of  the  wick  iM'Comes  heated  to  such 
a  temperature  that  tiie  platinum  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face will  continue  to  glow  and  convert  alcolnd  into  alde- 
hyde as  long  a.s  the  lamp  renuiina  filled.  I'rof.  Robin- 
son's lamp  is  described  by  himself  as  follows: 

I  take  a  disk  of  moderately  thick  asbestos  board  and 
have  it  i-M>rfiirated  willi  small  holes  close  together.  This 
is  then  platinized  in  the  usual  way,  usiug  quite  a  strong 
solution  of  platinie  chloride.  If  now  a  shallow  dish, 
cylindrically  formed  and  of  such  size  that  the  perforated 
asbestos  disk  will  just  cover  its  top.  Ik'  partly  filled 
with  methyl  alcohol,  it  serves  as  the  lamp  fcuit.  If  the 
platinized  disk  be  wet  with  alcohol,  s<'ized  in  a  pair  of 
forceps  or  small  tongs,  removed  from  the  dish,  and  the 
alcohol  lighted,  it  will,  by  the  time  its  alcohol  burns 
away,  he  heated  sufficiently,  so  th.'it  when  [ilaced  over 
the  lamp  font  again  it  will  continue  hot  and  change  the 
alcohol  to  aldehyde.  Exp<Tieuee  shows  that  with  proper 
depth  of  dish  and  suitable  holes  for  admission  of  air, 
the  disk  keeps  of  a  proper  redness  to  bring  about  the 
change  most  efficiently.  The  gas  may  also  l>e  applied  by 
warming  its  solutions  and  l>etter  exhausting  the  air  in  a 
closed  vessel  containing  formalin.  If  this  solution  is 
heated,  some  of  the  formaldehyde  is  polymerized  and 
converted  into  an  inactive  form. 

The  use  of  formaldehyde  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  spores  of  smut  by  the  action  of  1:10,IX)0  formalin 
.solution  has  been  recommended.  In  all  e.vperiments  in 
u.sing  this  material,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fact 
whether  reference  is  made  to  the  formalin  solution  or  to 
formaldehyde  gas.  It  is  probable  that  with  a  convenient 
method  of  generating  the  gas  this  might  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  destroying  insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 

Walter  has  carried  otit  a  series  of  experiments  with 
formalin  and  also  with  the  gas  which  can  be  olitained 
from  it.  His  experiments  were  made  first  by  preparing 
different  kinds  of  culture  media  to  which  formalin  had 
been  added  in  different  proportions.  The  results  of 
these  tests  upon  anthrax  spores,  cholera,  typhus,  and 
diphtheria  germs  showed  that  the  proportion  of  1:10.000 
or  1:20,000  of  formalin,  or  1:25,000  of  formaldehyde  gas. 
is  sufficient  to  cheek  the  growth  of  the  germs.  When 
the  gas  is  used,  the  Stujyhylorncctis  piiogenes  aureus 
seems  to  be  the  most  resistant,  while,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  spores  of  anthrax,  so  difficult  to  kill  by  most 
germicides,  are  very  easily  destroyed  by  formalin.  This 
is  one  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Koch  that  some 
substances  would  be  found  which  were  destructive  to 
pathogenic  bacteria,  but  wore  less  injurious  to  ordinary 
germs. 

In  order  to  prove  the  value  of  formalin  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  disinfection  of  clothing,  Walter  used  a  soldier's 
blue  mixed  with  red  color,  which  he  immerseil  in  a  cul- 
ture of  the  pure  germ,  so  that  the  cloth  was  thoroughly 
saturated.  Strips  were  then  cut  off,  placed  under  a  bell 
jar,  and  spra.ved  with  formalin  solution  varying  in 
strength  from  3  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  Tlie  strips  were 
left  in  the  bell  jar  six  hours.  After  that  time  tests  were 
made  by  cultures  from  these  strips,  cheek  strips  l)eing 
used  at  the  same  time.  There  was  no  change  produced 
in  the  color  of  the  cloth,  and  the  red  was,  if  anything,  a 
little  brighter.  The  germs  which  had  |>enetrated  deeply 
into  the  cloth   were  all  killed,   just  as    were   those   upon 
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the  surface.  This  can  be  explained  probably  by  the  fact 
that  the  articles  being  surrounded  with  the  jar  the  gas 
was  forced  deeply  into  the  interstices  of  the  cloth  and 
killed  those  germs  which  could  imt  he  reached  by  the 
solution.  The  3  per  cent.  soluth)n  gave  just  as  satisfac- 
tor.v  results  as  the  stronger  solutions. 

The  preliminary  experiments  that  Walter  made  with 
iln'  gas  to  prove  the  availability  of  formaldehyde  for 
the  disinfection  of  clothing,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the 
latter  weri-  satisfactory  except  with  reference  to  the 
length  of  time  required.  This,  however,  was  due  to  the 
practical  details  of  the  method,  as  the  source  of  formal- 
dehyde was  either  the  powder  placed  under  a  bell  jar 
(ir  a  lamp  used  in  a  room  which  was  poorly  adapted  In 
the  purpose,  there  being  too  many  oi)enings  for  thi-  es- 
eaiH'  of  the  gas. 

SUMMARY. 
The   results  of   all   investigations  have   led   to   tin-    fol- 
lowing coiielusions: 

1.  Formalin  in  concentration,  1:10,000,  makes  the 
growth  of  tulKn-culosis,  anthrax,  cholera,  typhus,  pus 
and  diphtheria  germs  impossible. 

2.  In  g;iseous  form  a  weak  dilution  is  sufficient  to 
check  growth. 

3.  A  1  iK'r  cent,  solution  will  kill  pathogenic  organisms 
in  an  hour. 

4.  With  a  3  per  cent,  solution  and  the  final  addition 
of  alcohol  it  is  possible  to  nmke  the  hands  germ  free. 
Whether  the  skin  of  the  hands  is  attacked  by  this  meth- 
od remains  to  be  proved. 

5.  Spraying  with  formalin  solution  and  subsequent  in- 
closure  of  the  articles  in  a  closed  space  will  easily  ster- 
ilize them. 

0.  Uniforms,  etc.,  can  be  disinfected  on  a  large  scale 
without  injury,  twenty-four  hours  being  re(|uired. 

7.  Fipces  are  deodorized  by  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  and 
.•ire  in  thirti^'u  minutes  germ  free,  and  buildings  can  be 
readily  disinfected  by  a  1  jier  cent,  to  1.5  per  cent,  vol- 
ume of  the  gas. 

8.  Formaldehyde  is  a  usc'ful  etching  material  and  pre- 
servative. 

.\s  compared  with  other  disinfectants,  such  as  corro- 
sive sublimate,  carbolic  acid,  lysol,  etc..  formaldehyde 
and  its  solutions  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  re- 
larde<l  in  their  action  by  albuminoid  matter  and  of  not 
injuring  the  articles  to  which  they  are  applied.  Their 
use,  therefore,  seems  to  l>e  well  recommended  and  to 
fill  many  requirements  which  are  not  fully  met  by  other 
disinfectants.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  disinfeiMing 
rooms,  clothing,  bedding,  railroad  cars,  etc. 

Experiments  made  b.v  Roux,  Trillat,  and  others  upon 
the  use  of  formaldehyde  vapor  for  disinfecting  moms 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  in  that  the  bacilli  of  an- 
thrax, tuberculosis  and  diphtheria  have  been  killed  with- 
in five  hours  by  a  saturated  atmosphere  of  formaldehyde 
gas.  After  two  days  of  thorough  ventilation  no  odor  re- 
mained in  the  room,  nor  w-ere  the  objects  which  had 
l>een  expo.sed  to  the  action  of  the  gas  in  any  way  injured. 
An  objection  to  the  use  of  formaldehyde  has  been  raised 
because  it  adheres  somewhat  tenaciously  to  clothing  and 
upholstered  materials  and  the  odor  dissipates  slowly. 
This,  however,  can  be  remove<i  by  thorough  ventilation, 
or  by  the  use  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  which 
readily  absorbs  the  gas.  Placed  in  a  room  where  formal- 
dehyde has  lK>en  used  as  a  disinfectant,  this  would  aid 
in  a  more  rapid  dissipation  of  the  odor  and  not  injure  the 
materials.  It  would  seem  that  in  formaldehyde  we  have 
at  hand  the  most  useful  disinfectant  yet  known,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  is  p  mere  detail  to  be  easily  worked 
out  in  practice. 

It  also  appears  to  be  useful  as  a  means  of  preserving 
food,  milk,  etc.  Its  effect  upon  the  digestive  feruient* 
has  not  been  thoroughly  studied,  but  the  quantity  used 
for  preserving  milk.  1  part  to  10,000,  should  be  too 
small  to  give  rise  to  any  bad  result,  and  none  has  beea 
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noted  in  practical  use.  Its  influence  in  this  connection 
slinuld  be  carefully  studied  before  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended. 

While  testing  tlie  iiclioii  of  this  gas  upou  the  cattle 
tick  recently,  its  action  upon  the  respiratory  organs  of 
cattle  was  noted.  A  calf  was  kept  for  five  hours  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde 
gas.  During  this  time  there  was  a  slight  watering  from 
the  eyes  and  it  coughed  occasionally,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  in  any  special  distress,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  into  the  fresh  air  again  it  was  all  right  and 
showed  no  bad  after-effects.  This  fact  may  prove  of  im- 
portance  in  disinfecting  stables  and  the  like. 

Another  direction  in  which  formaldehyde  promises  to 
be  of  practical  importance  is  in  the  disinfection  of  im- 
ported hides,  which  may  carry  contagion,  especially  an- 
thrax. The  rapid  action  and  penetrating  power  of  this 
gas  bids  fair  to  overcome  the  practical  difficulties  hither- 
to attending  the  use  of  disinfectants  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  formaldehyde,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  know  the  ix'rrenlage  of  gas  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  disinfect  a  mom  of  given  size  and  what  percent- 
age should  be  used  in  any  given  disease.  If  the  alcohol 
used  is  eutirel.v  converted  into  aldehyde  by  the  lamps, 
as  indicated.  1  liter  of  pure  wood  alcohol  will  give  748 
grams  of  aldehyde  equal  to  3(il  liters  of  this  gas.  The 
capacity  of  a  room  of  1,(KX)  cubic  feet  is  28.(184  liters,  so 
the  above  quantity  of  alcohol  would  give  1.26  per  cent. 
aldehyde  in  a  room  of  this  size.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  very  much  less  than  1  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
this  is  destructive  to  injurious  bacteria,  but  an  atmos- 
phere containing  1  to  l..">  iier  ci'nt.  by  volume  will  give 
satisfactory  results  in  six  to  thirteen  hotirs  in  all  cases. 
When  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  increased,  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  the  disinfection  is  considerably  de- 
creased. 

Of  the  mineral  salts  recommended  as  disinfectants  in 
the  solid  form,  many  are  deodorizers  and  not  true  dis- 
infectants. Others,  like  corrosive  sublimate,  are  too 
poisonous,  or  cannot  be  used  with  good  effect  in  pres- 
ence of  albuminoid  matter.  One  should  always  remem- 
ber the  difference  between  destroying  the  cause  of  infec- 
tion, the  only  safeguard,  and  simply  removing  disagree- 
able odors. 

Boiling  water  and  steam  are  excellent  disinfectants 
when  they  can  be  applied,  but  best  of  all  for  general 
disinfection  are  formaldehyde  gas  and  its  solutions. 

ffiARMA€Y 

A  NEW  REACTION  FOR  IODIDES.— Wachhusen 
states  that  if  a  few  drops  of  paraldehyde  are  added  to  a 
solution  of  an  iodide  in  the  presence  of  starch,  a  reddish 
or  blue  coloration,  according  to  the  strength,  is  formed 
.ilmost  immediately.  This  reaction  is  claimed  to  detect 
one  part  per  million  of  iodine. — Repertoire  de  Pharma- 
cie;  Pharm.  Jour. 


■WHAT  IS  THE  NOURISHING  PART  OF  MEAT? 

— The  only  nutrient  portion  of  meat,  we  are  told  by 
Modern  Medicine  iLit.  Digest)  is  the  solid  part.  Hence 
beef  tea,  although  stimulating,  has  no  food  value.  Says 
this  journal:  "The  only  portion  of  the  flesh  of  an  ani- 
mal which  is  possessed  of  real  nutritive  value  is  that 
part  which  has  been  alive  and  active  before  death.  These 
living  structures  are  not  soluble;  if  they  were,  an  animal 
which  happened  to  fall  into  the  water  would  dissolve 
like  a  lump  of  sugar.  During  life  there  is  a  small  por- 
tion of  nutritive  material  in  solution  in  circulation  in  the 
body.  After  death,  this  small  amount  of  soluble  food 
material  is  rapidly  converted  into  excrementitious  mat- 
ter; and  as  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  lungs  cease  their  ac- 
tion, these  poisonous  substances  rapidly  accumulate 
within  the  body,  the  molecular  or  cell  life  of  the  body 


continuing  simie  hours  after  death.  It  thus  appears  that 
beef  tea,  as  a  French  physician  recently  remarked,  is  a 
'veritable  solution  of  poisons."  The  only  portion  of  the 
flesh  which  has  any  nutritive  value  is  that  which  is 
thrown  away  in  making  the  lie«>f  tea  or  extract.  The 
popular  faith  in  beef  tea  as  a  concentrated  nourishment 
has,  however,  become  so  thoroughly  fixed  and  rooted 
that  some  time  will  be  reiinired  to  rid  the  world  of  this 
erroneous  idea;  but  it  is  highly  important  that  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  should  be  disseminated  as  rapidly 
and  as  widely  as  possible,  for  there  is  no  doubt  tlmt 
many  lives  are  annually  sacrifired  by  faith  in  the  supe- 
rior nutriment  value  of  meat  juices." 


NEW  BISMI'TH  BLUE.— If  a  chloride  of  bismuth 
solution  is  mixed  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  yel- 
low precipitate  separates  out,  as  reported  by  Fr.  Faktor 
in  the  Ph.  Post,  which  receives  a  light  green  color  on 
shaking  or  boiling.  After  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  or  potassium  chlorate,  the  color  changes  into 
dark  green  and  later  into  dark  blue.  With  this  vapore 
escape  which  betray  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  odor.  In 
order  to  be  certain  that  the  bismuth  blue  is  a  product  of 
the  air  oxidation,  the  color  was  produced  in  the  ab- 
sence of  oxygen.  The  result  was  a  green  precipitate, 
which  only  changed  its  color  when  it  came  into  contact 
with  the  air.  taking  on  the  blue  color  first  on  the  sur- 
face and  later  more  and  more  in  the  interior.  As  an 
oxidizing  medium,  chlorate  of  potassium  or  nitric  acid 
has  been  found  valuable.  The  blue  precipitate  produced 
in  this  manner  was  filtered,  washed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  dried  at  100°  C.  The  dried  precipitate  forms 
a  powder  which  assumes  a  darker  color  on  heating.  Bis- 
muth blue  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water,  likewise 
in  cold  and  diluted  hydrochloric  acid;  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  dissolves  with  a  green  color.  In  cold  sul- 
phuric acid  it  is  insoluble,  but  is  soluble  in  the  concen- 
trated acid.  Nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it.  Diluted 
potash  or  soda  lye  changes  the  blue  color  to  green.  Am- 
monia changes  the  color  into  green-blue,  if  boiled  long. 
In  a  cold  soda  solution  the  color  does  not  change.  When 
boiled  bismuth  blue  passes  into  solution. — (^'.  Erf.  u. 
Erf.) 


MENTHOL  FOR  BURNS  AND  SCALDS.— Dr.  Wa- 

lecbouse  writes  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Gleaner  (West. 
Drug.)  as  follows:  "Some  years  ago  I  l)elieved  that  I 
had  the  best  remedy  for  burns  that  could  be  found,  and 
it  is  cei^ainly  a  grand  remedy,  but  now  I  believe  I  have 
something  better.  This  first  remedy  was,  to  a  bottle  of 
ether  I  added  as  much  tannin  as  the  ether  will  dissolve, 
and  which  amount  is  surprisingly  large.  With  this  I 
brush  over  the  burned  pai^s.  The  ether  quickly  anjes- 
thetizes  the  nerve  periphery  and  is  at  once  evaporatetl. 
and  leaves  the  parts  thickly  covered  with  a  film  of  tan- 
nin, not  unlike  collodion.  Thus  sealed  from  contact  with 
the  air.  the  pain  is  quickly  relieved  and  the  reparative 
process  goes  on  rapidly,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  set- 
some  very  bad  burns  heal  without  leaving  much  of  a 
scar.  About  six  months  ago  I  was  called  in  haste  to  see 
a  child  of  eight  years,  who  had  accidentally  upset  a  gal- 
lon of  boiling  coffee,  which  struck  her  upon  the  arm  and 
ran  down  her  side  and  legs.  The  hips  and  thighs  were 
badly  scalded,  her  clothing  keeping  the  boiling  fluid 
against  her,  rendered  the  burn  more  severe.  The  child 
was  screaming  with  pain.  I  applied  dry  bandages  of  or- 
dinary old  cotton  cloth  to  the  parts,  and  putting  menthol 
crystals  into  a  dish  of  water,  at  the  rate  of  probably  10 
grains  to  the  ounce.  I  directed  the  attendant  to  apply 
this  solution  to  the  bandages.  In  short  order  the  pain 
was  gone,  and  the  child  was  ready  for  its  breakfast. 
Only  this  one  solution  of  menthol  was  needed,  and  the 
child  was  soon  well.  By  relieving  this  irritation  of  the 
nerves  the  inflammatory  action  was  much  reduced  aiid 
repair  hastened.  Of  course  this  dressing  is  to  be  used  ii 
the  first  stages  only. 
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"The  British  and  Colonial  Druggist,"  London. 

Subscriptions  and  advertisements  for  this  weekly  drug 
journal  will  be  received  and  forwarded  through  this  of- 
fice. Specimen  copies  and  schedule  of  rates  will  Ije  fur- 
nished ujMjn  application. 


HOLIDAY  ADVERTISING. 

The  holiday  season  is  an  event  that  is  always  well  ad- 
vertised. It  has  all  the  cumulated  force  of  the  advertis- 
ing of  years  and  centuries  behind  it  and  the  result  is  that 
people  are  in  a  buying  mobd.  Most  merchants  plan  more 
or  less  advertising  for  this  buying  season,  but  the  wise 
merchant  knows  that  he  is  only  one  in  a  crowd  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  knows  that  his  advertising,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  distinctive  and  show  its  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd. 

One  way  to  make  advertising  "stick  out"  is  to  use  pic- 
tures in  connection  with  it,  and  furnishing  appropriate 
illustrations  for  drug  store  goods  is  oue  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Era's  department  of  ''Druggists'  Advertising." 
The  list  of  cuts  published  includes  many  which  are  avail- 
able for  advertising  holiday  goods,  and  selections  may  be 
made  from  back  numbers  of  the  Era,  or  from  the  book, 
"Sample  Advertisements,"  which,  in  addition  to  showing 
180  illustrations,  contains  appropriate  advertisements 
written  and  printed  to  accompany  each  picture.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  .50  cents  per  copy,  postpaid,  and  of 
the  cuts  50  cents  each  or  three  for  .?1.00. 


The  Free  Alcohol  Hearings. 

The  .Toint  Select  Coniuallec  of  Congress,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  .Senator  O.  II.  Piatt,  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  holding  hearings  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  endeavor  to  find  out  if  we  do  or  do  not  \vant 
alcohol  free  of  tax  for  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
Meetings  have  lieen  held  iu  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati, and,  last  week,  in  New  York,  all  of  which  have 
been  duly  reported  iu  these  columns.  The  great  diver- 
sity of  testimony  and  the  variety  of  indu.stries  looked  into 
make  the  hearings  most  interesting  and  instructive  as 
well. 

There  seems  to  be  but  two  main  reasons  advanced  by 
objectors  to  the  tax  free  proposition.  The  tirst  is  that 
the  witness  fears  injury  to  his  own  pocket.-  This  is  a 
very  natural  position,  but  is  rendered  unlenablo  when 
it  is  plainly  shown,  as  it  is  in  very  many  instances,  that 
what  is  possible  or  probable  injury  to  one  is  for  the  ulti- 
male  good  of  the  many.  This  class  of  objectors  furnishes 
the  very  best  of  reasons  why  we  should  have  free  alco- 
hol, though  they  don't  intend  to.  The  second  objection 
is  that  free  alcohol  is  impracticable.  Its  force  is  greatly 
lessened  when  Senator  Piatt  softly  inquires  if  in  wit- 
ness' opinion  free  alcohol  would  not  be  a  boon,  provided 
the  Government  were  protected  against  fraud,  and  wit- 
ness as  softly  answers,  yes.  This  occurs  quite  frequently 
during  the  hearings. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  and  very  decidedly  too,  the 
position  of  the  retail  drug  trade  has  not  always  been 
fairly  represented.  Self-appi  inted  representatives  of  phar- 
maceutical associations  have  given  the  views  of  those 
druggists  who  are  opposed  to  free  alcohol,  but  have  uni- 
formly kept  silent  regarding  the  many  thousands  who 
do  want  it.  But  we  believe  the  committee  is  "on  to" 
these  misrepresentations,  and  is  convinced  that  the  retail 
drug  trade  does  want  free  alcohol.  Straws  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  though  we  would  not  antici- 
pate the  committee's  recommendations  to  Congress,  there 
are  not  lacking  indications  that  the  committee  has  come 
to  the  belief  that  free  alcohol  would  be  a  good  thing,  that 
we  ought  to  have  it,  and  that  we  can  have  it  without 
hedging  it  about  with  all  manner  of  burdensome  restric- 
tions such  as  some  of  the  objectors  fear.  In  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  let  us  foretell  that  the  results  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  will  be  embodied  iu  a  bill  of  this  nature. 


Copyright  in  Advertisements. 

That  there  is  a  distinction  between  ordinary  literature 
and  the  writings  of  the  business  world  seems  to  lie  es- 
tablished in  a  decision  recently  handed  down  by  .Judge 
Jenkins  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  at  Chicago.  Liti- 
gation arose  over  the  publication  by  rival  firms  of  cata- 
logues, both  containing  similar  illustrations  of  bath  tubs, 
and  in  the  opinion  the  judge  said: 

"The  statutes  provide  that  the  words  'engravings,' 
'cuts,'  'prints,'  shall  be  applied  only  to  pictorial  illustrii- 
tions  or  works  connected  with  the  line  arts,  and  no  prints 
or  labels  designed  to  be  used  for  any  other  artiel<>.  To 
be  entitled  to  a  copyright  the  article  must  have  by  and  of 
itself  some  value  as  a  composition,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  serving  some  puriiose  olher  than  as  a  mere  advertise- 
ment. The  olijicl  i)f  the  prnvision  was  to  prcuii.ite  the 
dissemination  of  learning  by  inducing  intcllcctu.il  labor 
iu   works    whirh    w.iuld    picunotc   the   geiK'ral   knowledge 
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in  scieuce  aud  useful  arts.  It  is  uot  designated  as  a  pro- 
tection to  traiii'S  in  tlu'  particular  manner  in  which  tlioy 
might  shout  tlicir  wares.  So  far  as  tlic  ilccisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  liave  gone  we  thiulv  they  liold  to  tlie 
proposition  that  nwre  aclverlisenieiils,  wliellier  by  letter 
press  or  by  picture,  are  not  wilhin  tlie  pnitecliou  of  the 
copyright  law." 

Tliis  conclusion  may  be  good  law,  lull  Ihe  niaunor  of 
its  statement  must  grate  liarshly  upon  the  ears  of  the 
advertising  fraternity.  It  seems  that  their  productions 
do  not  "promote  the  dissemination  of  learning"  and  their 
art  is  by  implication  barred  from  the  category  of  the 
fine  and  useful.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  legal  mind 
has  so  far  become  wedded  to  precedent  that  it  does  not 
fully  grasp  the  s|iirit  and  significance  of  modern  adver- 
tising, whose  entire  mission  is  to  educate  iieople  as  to 
goods  and  values.  If  the  photographer  may  secure  a 
copyright  upon  his  worli  it  should  certainly  not  lose  the 
protection  granted  when  used  as  an  advertisement. 
Writ<'rs  and  artists  are  certainly  putting  some  of  their 
best  efforts  into  the  advertising  field  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  protection.  If  the  present  copyright 
law  does  not  accord  this  it  possibly  needs  revision 


The  Wisconsin  Food  and   Drug  Act. 

The  Wisconsin  Board  of  lleallh  aud  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  are  co-operating  hand  in  hand  in  work  pre- 
liminary to  the  enforcement  of  the  Patent  Medicine  Law, 
■which  goes' into  effect  January  1.  This  law  was  referred 
to  and  commented  upon  in  these  pages  very  recently. 
It  rules  that  any  proprietary  preparation  which  contains 
poison  must  not  be  sold  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  save 
by  permit  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  in  that  event 
must  bear  a  label  stating  what  the  poisonous  ingredient 
is,  and  in  what  proportion  it  is  present.  The  two  boards 
mentioned  intend  to  see  that  this  law  is  carried  out 
without  fear  or  favor,  but  justly,  and  not  unreasonably 
rigorously.  To  this  end  a  circular  has  been  prepared  to 
be  mailed  to  dealers  throughout  the  entire  State,  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  the  law,  urging  them  to  investi- 
gate their  stocks,  and  set  their  houses  in  order  in  good 
season.  Kvidently  Wisconsin  will  be  a  rocky  State  for 
proprietors  who  do  not  wish  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  The  particular  provision  mentioned, 
that  relating  to  poisons  in  proprietary  medicines,  is  but 
one  of  a  number  constituting  the  entire  act,  which  relates 
to  all  foods  and  medicines.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive 
law,  and  in  the  main  seems  very  satisfactory  in  principle 
and  requirements.    The  honest  have  no  reason  to  fear  it. 


Do  You  Believe  It? 

We  learn  from  a  contemporary  that  a  German  chemist 
has  prepared  a  fluid  that  has  the  power  when  injected 
into  the  tissues  of  a  plant  near  its  roots,  of  anesthetizing 
the  plant.  These  German  chemists  are  great  on  wonder- 
ful discoveries,  but  credulity  is  sorely  taxed  when  we  are 
expected  to  believe  that  the  plant,  treated  as  indicated, 
does  not  die.  but  simply  stops  growing,  maintaining  its 
fresh  green  appearance,  though  its  vitality  is  apparently 
suspended.  Nor  is  this  all  of  the  wonder  tale.  The 
plant  is  also  made  independent  of  temperature 
changes,  the  most  delicate  hothouse  plants  continu- 
ing to  bloom  in  the  open.  (But,  if  growth  is  entirely  sus- 
pended, how  can  they  'continue'  to  bloom?)  This  Ger- 
man chemist  is  not  to  be  robbed  of  the  reward  for  his 
discovery,  for  the  composition  of  the  fluid  is  shroud<>d  in 
the  greatest  secrecy.  We  must  be  content  with  the  frag- 
mentary information  that  it  has  a  pungent  odor  and  is 
colorless.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  plant  anes- 
thetizer  will  very  soon  be  placed  on  the  market,  for  there 
are  a  number  of  plants  it  is  desirable  to  put  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Tlie  death  of  a  druggist  in  Pennsylvania  is  recently 
announced,  but  it  is  fartht  r  staled  that  he  left  property 
valued  at  more  than  .$50,000. 


For  Fewer  Hours. 

One  very  forcible  reason  why  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
drug  store  should  be  lessened  in  number  was  barely 
touched  upon  by  a  correspondent  whose  letter  was  pub- 
lished last  week.  It  is  that  with  fewer  hours  of  hard 
wiu'k,  druggists  would  have,  as  they  should  have,  time 
aud  inclination  for  testing  their  drugs  aud  for  doing 
original  work.  Such  a  result  cannot  be  characterized  as 
impossible,  chimerical,  but  the  argument  possesses  the 
solid  basis  of  likelihood.  There  would  be  some,  few  or 
many,  among  druggists  who  would  thus  six'nd  a  portion 
of  their  time.  It  would  not  be  toil,  but  a  pleasure,  and 
an  aid  to  attaining  the  position  of  professional  men  in  the 
public's  estimation  and  particularly  in  one's  own. 

Is  the  "Shorler  Hours"  (horrible  term)  movement 
purely  a  business  one;  does  it  not  also  promise  to  work 
well  for  the  progress  of  professional  pharmacy  in  which 
all  recognize  lies  the  safety  of  the  calling? 

My,  Oh  ^y. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Grayson,  of  Whitehouse,  Texas,  closes  an 
article  in  the  Texas  Medical  News  of  July,  1897,  on  "To- 
bacco— Its  Nature  and  Eft'ects  upon  the  Human  Econ- 
omy" as  follows: 

"The  use  of  tobacco  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  in- 
temperance, and  one  of  the  surest  means  to  produce  dis- 
ease. Morally,  it  is  a  filler  of  untimely  graves,  a  slayer 
of  conscience,  a  crowder  of  insane  asylums,  a  maker  of 
drunkards,  a  seducer  of  female  innocence,  an  insidious, 
wily,  successful  tempter  to  the  bad,  a  lireaker-down  of 
honor,  stifles  emotion,  a  scourge  of  man.  contemner  of 
(Jod.  a  laugher  at  religion,  mocker  of  human  agony,  a 
snake  whose  coils  once  wound  round  a  man  proves 
stronger  than  cords  aud  coils  of  steel." 

We  didn't  know  we  were  so  bad. 


There  is  a  drug  clerk  out  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  who 
will  wish  he  had  never  been  born,  if  a  suit  for  damages 
now  lying  against  him  be  successful,  aud  if  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  awakens  to  its  duty.  The  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  too,  will  come  in  for  a  lot  of  well  deserved 
criticism,  if  the  charges  publicly  made  are  substantiated. 
The  case  is  briefly  this:  A  customer  charges  that  he 
took  a  prescription  to  the  drug  store,  and  that  in  com- 
pounding it  the  clerk  employed  excessive  quantities  of 
strychnine  and  belladonna,  from  the  effects  of  which 
the  patient  nearly  died,  and  is  still  disabled  and  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  his  ordinary  vocation.  Aside  from 
this  incompetency  and  carelessness  of  the  clerk,  he 
charges  further  that  the  clerk  is  not  possessed  of  a 
pharmacist's  license,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  He  asks  damages  of  $10,000.  In  ordinary  cases 
of  carelessness  in  dispensing  the  responsibility  can  be 
laid  alone  upon  the  dispenser's  shoulders,  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  responsibility  seems  to  go  back  farther,  to  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  which  should  not  have  allowed  an 
unregistered  man  to  dispense.  The  outcome  of  the  case 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 


The  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  a 
rule  in  force  which  is  commended  to  the  attention  and 
imitation  of  other  bodies,  of  all  kinds.  It  is  that  officers 
and  committee  members  must  do  the  work  for  which 
they  are  selected,  or  be  bounced  from  their  positions. 
Last  week  a  vice-president  and  a  trustee  were  repri- 
manded in  this  way  for  being  too  frequently  absent  from 
the  meetings  of  the  association.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  were  generally  recognized  that  positions  of 
this  nature  are  not  solely  honorary,  but  are  for  service. 
The  association  under  notice  is  not  greatly  troubled  in 
this  respect,  for  its  officers  and  committees  are  workers, 
and  this  little  hint  just  given  is  hardly  needed. 


A  newspaper  in  Maine,  in  mentioning  that  a  shop  is  to 
be  established  for  the  manufacture  of  sodium,  imparts 
to  its  readers  the  very  important  and  highly  scientific  in- 
formation that  "one  of  the  peculiarities  of  sodium  is  that 
it  will  burn  water  and  make  a  blaze." 
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Registration  of  phaiiiiacists  in  Nehnislia  is  conducted 
in  a  little  (iiffcreiU  iiiaiiner  from  that  obtainin;;  in  other 
States.  There  is  a  Board  of  Kxaminers  who  conduct  the 
examinations  and  report  the  results  to  the  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  which  latter  is  the  licensing  power.  Or- 
dinarily this  arrangement  works  without  friction,  but 
there  has  just  come  to  attention  a  case  which  has  caused 
a  little  difhculty.  The  Board  of  Examiners  refused  to 
permit  a  certain  doctor  to  take  the  examination,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  worked  under  a  pharmacist  for 
three  years,  as  required  by  the  hiw.  The  doctor  was  able 
to  show  that  he  had  kept  his  own  drugs  and  filled  his 
own  prescriptions  for  more  than  the  required  three  years, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  board  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  examiners.  Upon  his  representations  the  board  or- 
dered that  he  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination. 


Patience  sometimes  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  it  is 
Blade  the  harder  when  accompanied  with  the  exaspera- 
tion which  always  attaches  to  the  knowledge  of  having 
been  cheated.  Thus  we  cau  easily  understand  the  frame 
of  mind  and  sympathize  with  the  feelings,  of  the  editor 
of  a  Michigan  paper  who  publishes  the  following 
notice: 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

An  account  for  advertising  against  the  Remedy 

Company,  of  Chicago,  amounting  to  |(j.3o.  Reason  for 
selling  is  that  after  repeated  efforts  to  collect  the  bid 
and  failing  each  time,  we  have  concluded  an  account 
against  this  firm  is  No  Good,  unless  some  one  should  get 
it  who  can,  by  some  manner  unknown  to  us,  make  them 
ray  the  account. 


The  advocates  of  sarsaparilla  as  a  spring  tonic  have 
always  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  "purely  vegetable." 
containing  no  mercury  or  other  mineral  poisons,  etc.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  a  sarsaparilla  that  is 
too  purely  vegetable,  as  a  Maine  barber  found  to  his  cost, 
when  he  bought  nine  bottles  of  sarsaparilla  for  $2, 
marked  down  froiu  ~>0  cents  a  bottle,  from  a  traveling 
doctor,  the  preparation  proving  later  to  have  been  made 
by  the  seller  by  steeping  grass  iu  a  tin  pail  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  a  farmer.  We  do  not  hint  at  the  moral 
in  this  little  tale,  for  it  is  plainly  apparent,  nor  would 
we  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  this 
concoction  and  sarsaparilla. 


What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander, 
so  thinks  a  Michigan  druggist  who  has  been  charged  with 
the  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  He  has  caused  the  arrest  of 
a  customer  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  the  liquor  under 
false  pretenses,  and  the  patron  has  been  found  guilt.v  and 
given  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail.  The  goose  druggist 
intends  to  measure  out  the  same  sort  of  sauce  to  other 
gander  customers.  Not  a  bad  plan,  when  spotters  and  all 
sorts  of  disreputable  individuals  and  methods  are  em- 
ployed to  secure  evidence  against  druggists  by  false  pre- 
tenses and  lying  misrepresentations. 


The  recent  spurt  of  activity  on  the  part  of  several 
State  boards  of  pharmacy  with  regard  to  the  prosecution 
of  violators  of  the  pharmacy  law  is  both  surprising  and 
gratifying.  All  over  the  country  prosecutions  are  being 
instituted  against  men  who  are  conducting  drug  stores 
without  being  registered  pharmacists,  and,  what  is  best 
of  all,  heavy  fines  are  imposed  in  many  cases.  The 
courts  are  in  better  sympathy  with  boards  of  pharmacy 
in  this  work  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  for  which 
let  us  all  be  thankful. 


A  citric  acid  factory  is  to  be  started  in  North  Ontario, 
Cal.,  to  make  the  product  from  the  surplus  crop  of  lem- 
<.ns.  As  the  material  from  which  is  made  all  citric  acid 
used  in  this  country  is  now  imported,  the  projectors 
of  this  domestic  industry  believe  they  can  make  a  profit- 
able thing  of  it. 


©ottcspDtidence. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  here  communications  from  our 
readers  on  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are 
requested  to  express  their  views  as  brieUy  aa  possible.  Each 
article  must  be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  his  name  will  not 
be  published  If  so  requested. 


THE  QUEBEC  EXAMINATIONS. 

Slontreal,   Nov.  S. 
I  o  the  Editor. 

I  am  requested  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
.Association  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  draw  .vour  at- 
tention to  an  article,  from  a  Quebec  correspondent,  on 
page  051.  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  28,  in  which  some  ad- 
verse criticisms  are  made  regarding  the  recent  major 
and  minor  examinations  of  this  association,  held  in  Que- 
bec last  month,  and  as  an  offset  to  these  criticisms  to 
inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, and  to  draw  your  attention  to  that  part  of  it 
referring  to  the  subject  upon  which  the  candidates  were 
examined  as  follows:  "The  candidates  were  submitted  to 
a  severe  written  and  oral  examination  in  chemistry  and 
physics,  materia  medica  and  toxicology,  botany,  practical 
dispensing,  reading  of  prescriptions,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical pharmacy  and  weights  ami  measures."  In  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  your  con-espondent  to  the  primi- 
tive character  of  the  arrangement  for  dispensing,  I  would 
say  that  these  were  in  all  respects,  as  adequate  as  the 
eircutnstances  ■would  admit,  the  dispensing  cabinet  he 
speaks  of,  being,  when  open,  about  0  feet  long  and  3 
feet  high  and  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  drugs, 
chemicals  and  dispensing  apparatus  that  are  required  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  As  regards  the 
examiners,  they  are  all  men  of  practical  experience  as 
pharmacists,  and  quite  cjualified  to  perform  all  the  duties 
required  of  them,  notwithstanding  ilie  opinion  of  your 
correspondent,  who,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  one  of 
the  disappointed  candi<lates.  The  small  percentage  of 
candidates  who  passed  at  the  examination  referred  to 
shows  the  severit.v  of  the  examination  and  the  strictness 
of  the  examiners  in  correcting  the  candidates'  written 
papers,  these  being  considered  the  test  of  the  candidates' 
theoretical  knowledge.  Trusting  you  will  publish  in  your 
next  issue  the  copies  of  the  questions  which  I  now  send 
you.  also  the  exaitiiners'  report  of  the  results  and  this  let- 
ter, I  remain,  yours  truly.  E.  MUIR. 

Secretary-Registrar. 

[We  are  pleased  to  print  the  above,  to  offset  any  error 
that  our  news  correspondent  may  have  committed.  We 
cannot  give  space  to  the  questions,  however,  nor  would 
any  end  be  secured  by  their  puldication.  The.v  seem  as  a 
whole  to  bear  out  Mr.  Muir's  contention  that  they  are 
good,  practical  questions,  reasonably  well  adapted  to  test 
the  applicant's  qualifications.  From  an  editor's  stand- 
point, however,  they  are  defective,  especially  in  spelling — 
"deffination."  "torrification,"  etc..  for  example.  They 
cover  the  following  branches: 

Major— Materia  medica  and  toxicology,  botany,  chem- 
istry, pharmacy:  G  questions  on  each  subject. 

Minor— Materia  medica,  chemistry.  i)harmacy.  prescrip- 
tions and  toxicology:  G  questions  each. — Ed.  Era.] 

THE  EARLY  CLOSING  OF  DRUG   STORES. 

Drug  Store.  Fourth  and  Brown  strwts. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Nov.  12.  1897. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Era. 

I  notice  that  of  late  the  early  closing  of  the  stores  is 
ventilated  again.  Allow  me  to  point  out  what  to  nie 
seems  the  only  feasible  plan.  The  chief  trouble  is  that 
emergency  cases  will  always  arise,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  and  an  absolutely  hermetieal  closing  of  all 
the  stores  in  a  given  locality  is  therefore  impracticable. 
-Vnother  quite  insuperable  drawback  is  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  pharmacists  in  a  body  to  agree  to  do.  or 
not  to  do.  a  certain   thing— and  then  to  stand  by  their 
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agreement!  Such  a  thing  as  a  strike,  by  the  way,  of 
clerks  is  impossible;  there  is  not  siillicient  "esprit  <le 
corps"  among  pharniaeisls.  This  was  shown  here  in 
Philadelpliia  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  nearly  all 
pharmacists  agreed  from  a  certain  date  to  close  at,  say, 
9  o'clock.  The  very  first  night  tlie  more  conscientious 
ones  did  put  out  the  lights  in  the  windows,  preparatory 
to  closing.  When  'J  o'clock  came  some  of  them  began  to 
put  up  the  shutters;  most  of  them,  however,  stood  in  the 
door  watching  their  neighbors.  The  inevitable  result  fol- 
lowed: Nobody  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  close,  and  the 
closing  did  not  begin  before  the  time-honored  11  o'clock! 
That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Now  for  my  plan,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  mine,  but 
borrowed  from  the  French.  While  in  Lyons  (France)  in 
1857,  I  noticed  that  at  night  so  few  stores  were  open. 
On  inquiry.  I  found  that  this  was  their  way  of  solving 
the  early  closing  question.  (Whether  said  plan  is  still 
followed,  or  whether  it  was  more  or  less  short-lived,  I 
do  not  know.) 

Take  a  map  of  the  city,  mark  the  location  of  all  the 
drug  stores,  and  number  them  consecutively,  starting 
from  a  convenient  point  in  the  outskirts.  Now  let  it  be 
agreed  that  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the 
stores  with  uneven  numbers  close  at  9  o'clock,  while  the 
even  numbers  keep  open  as  long  as  they  choose.  The 
stores  -with  even  numbers  will  then  close  early  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  Sundays  both  classes 
of  stores  may  do  as  they  choose.  It  is  evident  that  local 
exigencies  will  necessitate  some  slight  modifications  in 
that  particular  neighborhood  (for  instance,  stores  near 
theatres).  At  first  there  will  necessarily  be  a  lot  of 
grumbling,  because  business  goes  to  "the  other  store," 
but  that  will  all  right  itself  in  a  short  time.  Since  ev- 
ery store  has  a  night  clerk,  his  work  begins  with  the  clos- 
ing, of  course,  whether  he  goes  to  bed  right  away,  or  has 
company,  or  a  quiet  game  of  cards,  etc..  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness; he  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  staying  in  the 
store  proper  and  attend  to  extraneous  matter,  as  selling 
postage  stamps,  soda  water,  etc.  This  applies,  too,  to  the 
proprietor  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  clerk;  every  sec- 
ond night,  after  9  o'clock  he  can  take  his  ease,  and  only 
has  to  attend  to  the  night  bell. 

I  claim,  that  a  plan  on  these  lines,  is  the  only  possible 
practical  solution  of  this  much  vexed  and  ventilated 
question.    Yours,  etc.,  HANS  M.  WILDER. 


THE  MATZOON  CONTROVERSY. 

Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  8.   1897. 

To  the  Editor — Since  my  arrival  in  America,  1890, 
"Matzoon,"  of  whatever  make  it  may  be,  has  attracted 
my  attention  considerably. 

"Matzoon,"  as  prepared  in  almost  every  family 
throughout  Armenia  and  Turkey,  is  some  kind  of  fer- 
mented milk,  either  from  a  cow,  goat,  or  a  sheep,  and 
is  used  simply  as  a  relish  and  not  as  a  medicinal  food, 
though  it  may  contain,  to  some  extent,  nitrogen. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  word  "Matzoon."  as  it  is 
used  in  Armenia,  is  done  by  giving  "a"  its  third  voice, 
as  in  the  word  "are,"  and  pronouncing  "oo"  in  the  usual 
way,  as  in  "moon."  and  not  "Maadzoon"  as  claimed  by 
Dr.  Dadirrian  and  as  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Era.  page  CS7,  of  Nov.  4,  1897.  "Matzoon"  is  just  as 
common  a  word  for  Armenians  as  is  water  for  English 
speaking  people. 

"Matzoon"  in  its  original  state  has  the  consistency  of 
jelly,  and  contains  butter,  but  by  mixing  it  with  suffi- 
cient water  so  as  to  convert  it  to  a  semi-liquid  state, 
and  churning,  is  deprived  of  its  butter  only  (and  not  of 
its  caseinl,  and  just  about  the  same  thickness  and  taste 
as  is  sold  in  drug  stores  of  this  "Country  of  Patent 
Medicines." 

The  Turkish  word  for  "Matzoon"  is  "Yoghourd."'  and 
the  words  "taan"   (Armenian),  and   "ayran"   (Turkish), 


are  the  words  used  to  designate  "Matzoon"  when  liqui- 
fied to  the  consistency  of  American  "buttermilk." 

As  an  Armenian  and  a  pharmacist,  I  have  made  "Mat- 
zoon" in  a  very  satisfactory  way;  but  when  anybody 
calls  for  a  certain  make  of  "Matzoon,"  he  has  to  get  it, 
but  otherwise  w'hat  I  think  is  just  as  good. 

According  to  my  belief,  when  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  issued  the  privilege  to  Dr.  Dadirrian,  or  "Y.  T." 
Matzoon  Co.,  he  (the  Commissioner  of  Patents),  did  not 
know  it  was  ("Matzoon")  part  of  the  Armenian  language, 
but  thought  it  was  a  specific  word  as  in  most  cases. 

Dr.  Dadirrian  is  seeking  protection,  through  the  courts 
of  this  country,  for  the  word  "Matzoon"  and  not  for  the 
preparation  itself;  but,  as  the  word  "Matzoon"  is  a  com- 
mon word  and  a  part  of  the  Armenian  language,  so,  we 
Armenians  have  either  to  find  some  other  word  to  re- 
place the  monopolized  one,  or  to  discover  another  lan- 
guage for  ourselves.  S.  J.  KANTZABEDIAN. 


A  GREAT  MARKET  FOR  GINSENG. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  Con- 
sul Johnson,  dated  Amoy,  China,  July  29,  1897  (Gonsalar 
Report): 

I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  an  article  now  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  a  limited  extent  and 
from  Korea — ginseng.  It  is  a  native  of  Colorado,  W^y- 
oming,  Utah,  as  well  as  other  mountainous  districts  of 
America,*  also  of  Koreii  and  Northern  Asia.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  state  that  it  is  possible  to  market 
annually  in  China  $20,000,000  worth  of  these  roots.  They 
are  now  being  cultivated  in  the  United  States  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  prices  obtained  by  the  grower  are  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  those  realized  by  the  thrifty  export- 
er. It  sells  in  Amoy  at  a  price  from  ?25  to  ?35  (Mexi- 
can) per  pound.  It  costs  in  America  from  $2  to  $3  in 
gold  or  ?4  to  $6  in  Mexican  currency.  Yet  at  these  fig- 
ures Amoy  handled  during  1896,  109,823  haikwan  taels' 
(or  $88,517.34  in  United  States  gold)  worth  of  these 
roots  from  America  alone.  From  Korea  the  value  of 
54,867  haikwan  taels,  or  $44,222.80  (United  States  gold), 
was  imported.  The  Korean  article  is  much  higher  priced 
and  more  skilfully  cured,  although  not  otherwise  su- 
perior in  quality  to  the  American  product.  It  was  for- 
merly bought  from  the  Americans  by  Chinese  dealers  at 
a  few  cents  per  pound,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  profit- 
able crop.  The  discovery  that  the  Chinese  were  making 
fortunes  from  these  purchases  caused  an  advance  in  the 
price;  but  the  real  facts  and  possibilities  in  this  line  seem 
never  to  have  dawned  upon  the  struggling  farmers  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  United  States  which  are  so 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  I  have  searched 
in  vain  for  a  report  upon  the  subject  which  afforded  any 
idea  of  the  field  open  here  for  American  enterprise.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  our  people  realized  that  at  least  $3 
in  gold  could  be  fairly  demanded  by  the  grower  for  every 
pound  of  well-cured  roots,  and  that  the  market  would 
be  practically  unlimited,  a  new  mine  of  wealth,  afford- 
ing employment  for  a  large  population,  would  be  opened. 

The  ginseng,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Aralia,  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  horse-radish  root.  It  grows  wUd  in  the 
mountains.  The  species  A.  Quinquefolium  is  the  article 
of  export.  It  is  used  as  an  invigorating  tea  by  all  the 
wealthy  Chinese  and  as  a  medicine  by  the  native  physi- 
cians. It  enters  largely  into  the  list  of  presents  sent  by 
the  wealthy  to  friends  and  the  articles  exchanged  be- 
tween high  officials.  It  is  bought  by  the  middle  classes 
throughout  the  entire  Empire,  and  even  the  poor  peasants 
give  up  their  hard-earned  silver  for  this  national  panacea, 

I  hope  that  these  facts  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  districts 
mentioned,  in  order  not  only  that  the  possibilities 
may  be,  but  that  knowledge  of  prices  may  be 
disclosed,  but  that  knowledge  of  the  prices  may  be  dis- 
seminated, to  protect  those  who  most  need  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  industry. 

•Including  also  West  A'irginla,   Ohio  and  Minnesota. 


November  18,  1897.] 
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THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY  is  a  thorough,  practical 
and  ecoiiuniical  course  of  home  studv  lu  pharmacv,  and  cov- 
ers the  subjects  usually  embraced  in  the  curriculum  In  a 
standard  college  ot  i>haruuicy.  It  is  designed  for  all  who 
desire  systematic  Instruction  In  pharftiacy;  for  clerks  who 
cannot  attend  college;  for  those  preparing  for  pharmacy 
board  examinations;  as  auxiliary  course  for  students  In  col- 
lege, and  as  a  lucans  of  review  for  graduates  and  experi- 
enced pharmacists. 

THE  LtCTURES  are  ptihlished  weekly  in  Thk  PitABM.tCEC- 
TiCAL  KuA.  and  the  QUIZZES  and  EXAMINATIONS  are  con- 
ducted by  mail.  A  separate  question  blank  Is  Issued  on 
each  lecture  and  sent  to  each  matriculate,  his  answers  are 
duly  rated  by  the  Instructors  and  returned  to  the  student 
with   corrections  and   notations. 

r«iT.'?^».^'*'^''*^  COURSE  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and 
DIPLOMAS  are  issued  to  all  passing  Qnal  examinations, 
i-ach  year  Is  divided  Into  two  terms.  The  first  term  of  the 
o^"^'i^^o^*'"'■  '"'"•'"  September  2,  1897,  and  will  end  Januarv 

■j  ,  "•  '"^  second  term  will  begin  February  17,  1898.  and 
end  June  30.  1898.    The  Junior  class  for  1R!»7  is  now  closed. 

FEES.  The  entire  expense  is  only  $7.7.t  per  annum  and 
includes  subscription  to  the  Ema.  tuition  fees  and  a  binder 
for  preserving  copies  and  lectures. 


LECTURE    NO.  23. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  Oxygen  Group — i  Continued  i. 


OXYGEN.    SULFUR. 
SULFUR.     (SULPHUR.i 

Symbol  S.      Valence  2,  4,  6.      Atomic  Weight  31.98 

Historical. — Sulfur  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  old  name  brimstone  is  from  bernston  or 
burning  stone.  The  Latin  name  sulfur  also  refers  to  its 
combustible  nature. 

Natural  Sources.— Sulfur  occurs  naturally  in  immense  de- 
posits in  volcanic  and  hot  spring  regions,  where  it  is  prob- 
ably formed  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  sulfur  dios- 
id  and  hydrogen  sulfid,  both  gases  generally  accompany- 
ing volcanic  phenomena. 

SO,  H-2H3S  =  3S  +  2H-0. 

Sulfur  also  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  mineral  com- 
pounds, as  the  sulfids  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  arsenic 
and  antimony,  and  the  sulfates  of  calcium,  barium,  mag- 
nesium, sodium  and  iron.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of 
many  vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  especially  in  the  al- 
buminous compounds. 

Preparation. — Sulfur  is  nerer  prepared  for  laboratory  use. 
Crude  sulfur  is  freed  from  earthy  impurities  by  placing 
it  in  kilns  and  setting  fire  to  the  bottom  of  the  mass.  A 
portion  of  the  sulfur  in  burning  furnishes  the  heat  nec- 
essary to  melt  the  remainder,  which  is  drawn  off  at  the 
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bottom,  the  impurities  mostly  remaining  behind.  It  is 
also  obtained  from  iron  pyrites  by  heating  to  a  high  tem- 
perature in  iron  retorts,  when  a  portion  of  the  sulfur  dis- 
tills over. 

However  obtained,  the  crude  sulfur  is  purified  by  dis- 
tillation before  it  enters  commerce.     (Fig.  26.) 

Description  and  Physical  Properties.— As  found  in  commerce 
it  is  in  rolls  generally  known  as  roll  brimstone,  obtained 
by  casting  the  melted  substance  in  molds,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  bright  yellow  crystalline  powder,  known  as  sub- 
limed sulfur  or  "flowers  of  sulfur,"  produced  by  the  sud- 
den condensation  of  the  sulfur  vapor  when  distilling.  It 
is  also  seen  in  the  form  of  a  much  finer  powder  of  a 
lighter  color,  called  precipitated  or  lac  sulfur,  and  pre- 
pared by  the  decomposition  of  alkaline  persulfids  by 
means  of  a  mineral  acid.  Sulfur  is  odorless,  except  when 
rubbed,  nearly  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Several  allotropic  modifications  of  sulfur  are  known, 
the  form  depending  considerably  upon  the  temperature 
At  a  temperature  of  about  115°  C.  it  melts  to  a  clear, 
yellow,  mobile  liquid  which  at  about  200°  C.  to  250°  C. 
becomes  almost  black,  and  so  thick  that  it  will  not  flow 
from  the  vessel  when  inverted.  At  about  330°  C.  it 
again  becomes  liquid,  and  at  440°  boils,  yielding  a  brown- 
ish-yellow vapor.  If  while  in  this  highly  heated  condi- 
tion it  be  suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  into  cold  water  it  is 
converted  into  a  brown,  translucent,  elastic  mass  known 
as  plastic  sulfur,  which  gradually  returns  to  the  ordinary 
hard,  yellow  variety.  The  yellow  variety  also  forms  sev- 
eral distinct  crystalline  modifications,  one  of  which  is 
soluble,  the  other  insoluble,  in  carbon  disulfid.  The  solu- 
ble variety  is  found  majnly  in  roll  sulfur,  and  the  insolu- 
ble in  flowers  of  sulfur,  though  the  two  kinds  are  seldom 
separate.  From  its  solution  carbon  disulfid  sulfur  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombic  octahedra.  while  the  crystals  formed 
from  molten  sulfur  are  monoclinie  prisms. 

Sulfur  also  presents  certain  anomalies  in  vapor  dens- 
ity. At  or  near  the  boiling  point  the  vapor  density  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  six  atoms  in  the  molecule,  and  at 
a  temperature  of  860°,  or  above,  of  two  atoms. 

The  yellow  variety  of  sulfur  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  freely  soluble 
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iu   piMiiileum,   benzono,    tiirponline,   carbon   disultnl   niul 
8iniilnr  liquids. 

Uses.— Immense,  qiiaiitities  of  sulfur  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulfurio  acid,  in  preparing  sulfur  dioxid 
for  bleaching  and  disinfecting,  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  for  various  other  purposes  in  the  i)racti- 
cal  arts.  ITic  sublimed  article,  when  purified,  and  the 
precipitated  sulfur  stjll  have  a  considerable  place  in  med- 
icine. 

COMPOUNDS    OF  SULFUR. 

Sulfur  combines  with  a  great  number  of  elements.  The 
most  noteworthy  compounds  are  the  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen compounds,  the  sulfur  acids,  the  halogen  comiiounds. 
the  various  metallic  snlfids  and  sulfates,  and  carbon  di- 

^umd. 

Hydrogen  Compounds.— With  hydrogen  sulfur  forms  two 
compounds,   hydrogen   sulfid,   and   hydrogen  persulfid. 

Hydrogen  Sulfid,  H;S,  also  called  sulfurettcd  hydrogen,  hy- 
drosulfurie  acid,  etc.,  is  a  colorless,  sweet  tasting  gas,  of 
a  very  repulsive  odor  resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs.  At 
a  pressure  of  17  atmospheres  it  condenses  to  a  colorless, 
mobile  liquid.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  dissolves 
.■ibout  three  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  This  solution 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  reagent,  but  is  unstable  and  grad- 
ually decomposes  with  deposition  of  free  sulfur. 

Hydrogen  sulfid  is  a  constituent  of  volcanic  gases,  and 
is  found  dissolved  in  many  mineral  waters,  commonly 
known  as  sulfur  waters.  It  is  also  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  organic  substances  containing  sulfur,  as 
eggs,  animal  tissues,  etc.  It  can  be  produced  artificially 
in  several  ways,  but  is  usually  manufactured  for  labor- 
atory use  by  the  deeompositiou  of  a  sulfid,  generally  fer- 
rous sulfid,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulfuric  acid.  A 
jet  of  the  gas  burns  in  the  air  with  a  blue  flame,  yielding 
Bulfur  dioxid  and  water.  If  mixed  with  air  and  ignited 
it  is  strongly  explosive.  It  is  poisonous  when  inhaled, 
and  experiments  with  it  should  be  performed  under  a 
hood  with  a  strong  draught,  or  in  a  well  ventilated  lab- 
oratory. 

Hydrogen  sulfid  is  a  strong  reducing  agent,  and  when 
brought  into  contact  with  oxidizing  agents  is  decomposed, 
its  sulfur  being  set  free,  as  follows: 

2HNO3  +  3H2S  =  3S  +  2N0  +  4H,0. 

Its  principal  use  is  as  a  reagent  in  the  chemical  labor- 
atory, where  it  is  used  to  precipitate  the  heavy  metals 
from  their  solutions,  with  many  of  which  it  forms  insol- 
uble colored  sulfids. 

The  Sulfids  are  the  binary  compounds  of  sulfur  with  other 
elements,  and  are  generally  looked  upon  as  salts  of  hy- 
drosulfuric  acid.  They  may  be  prepared  either  by  sim- 
ply fusing  the  elements  together,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  ferrous  sulfid,  or  by  passing  hydrogen  sulfid  into  a  so- 
lution of  a  salt  or  hydroxid  of  a  metal.  The  two  follow- 
ing equations  will  illustrate: 

Fe-l-S  (fused)  =FeS. 
HgCU  +  H,S  =  HgS  +  2HC1. 

The  last  method  cannot  be  employed  when  the  sulfid 
formed  is  soluble  in  the  acid  which  is  set  free. 

The  sulfids  are  recognized  by  their  yielding  hydrogen 
sulfid  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  and  by  the  pre- 
cipitates which  their  solutions  produce  when  added  to 
solutions  of  salts  of  the  he.avy  metals. 

Hydrogen  Persulfid.— The  substance  known  by  this  name  is 
a  heavy,  oily,  yellow  liquid,  consisting  most  likely  of  a 
mixture  of  polysulfids  of  hydrogen,  as  H^S,,  HjSj,  etc. 
It  is  very  unstable  and  of  but  little  importance. 

Cfilorids  of  Sulfur.— Three  liquid  chlorids  of  sulfur  are 
known,  the  monochlorid,  SXL,  the  dichlorid,  SOU.  and 
the  tetrachlorid,  SCI,. 

The  first  is  of  importance  because  of  its  being  the  best 
known  solvent  for  sulfur.  The  others  are  unstable  and 
unimportant. 

Bromin  and  lodin  Compounds. — Sulfur  forms  one  bromid, 
SjBr,.   and  two  iodids,   SI2   and  SI,..     Sulfur  moniodid, 


S,I.,  is  oflScial  in  the  U.  S.  P.  under  the  title  otSulJurlg 
fodldum,  and  is  prepared  simply  by  fusing  the  tnvo  ele- 
ments together. 

Oslds  and  Oxygen  Acids  of  Sulfur.— Four  oxids  of  sulfur  are 
known,  the  sesquioxid,  SjO,;  the  dioxid,  SO^;  the  trio.xid, 
SOj,  and  the  heptoxid,  S-O;.  Only  the  second  and  th.rd 
nei'il  to  be  considered. 

Sulfur  Dioxid  SO2,  occurs  naturally  in  volcanic  gases.  It 
is  formed  whenever  sulfur  is  l>urned  in  air,  but  is  usual- 
ly prepared  for  experimental  purposes  by  the  reducing 
action  of  certain  metals,  or  of  charcoal,  on  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid. 

Cu  -I-  2H,SO,  =  CuSO^  +  SO,  +  211^0. 

It  is  a  colorless,  heavy  gas,  possessing  the  suffocating 
odor  of  burning  sulfur,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  con- 
densible  by  cold  and  pressure  to  a  colorless  mobile  liquid. 
Its  chief  importance  depends  upon  the  property  which  it 
possesses  of  decolorizing  many  organic  substances,  whicli 
makes  it  important  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  also  of  de- 
stroying bacteria,  and  therefore  valuable  as  an  antisep- 
tic and  disinfectant.  Like  chlorin,  it  is  effective  for  these 
purposes  only  in  the  presence  of  water,  but  unlike  chlorin 
its  action  is  one  of  reduction  instead  of  oxidation,  the 
hydrogen  which  is  set  free  acting  as  the  reducing  agent. 

Sulfurtrloxid  when  pure  is  a  snow-white  solid,  or  in  trans- 
parent, colorless  cryshils.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  di- 
rect oxidation  of  the  dioxid  or  by  the  distillation  of  fum- 
ing sulfuric  acid.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  af- 
finity for  moisture,  which  it  attracts  with  so  much  avid- 
ity that  it  soon  liquefies  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

SutfurousAcid.HiSOs— This  acid  is  formed  when  sulfur- 
ous  auhydrid  is  dissolved  in  water. 

SO. -i-H,0  =  H,S03. 

.^n  aqueous  soludou  containing  not  less  than  6.4  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  sulfur  dioxid  constitutes  the /lcifZi(7ii, 
Siilphurosuinot  the  U.  S.  P.    The  solution  possesses  the  • 
odor  and  bleaching  properties  of  the  gas. 

On  exposure  to  the  air  sulfurous  acid  gradually  com- 
bines with  oxygen  to  form  sulfuric  acid,  so  that  nearly 
all  of  its  solutions  contain  more  or  less  of  the  latter  com- 
pound. 

The  salts  of  sulfurous  acid,  the  sulfites,  are  an  impor- 
tant class  of  compounds,  useful  both  in  the  arts  and  ia 
medicine,  their  chief  value  lying  in  their  ability  to  re- 
lease sulfur  dioxid  when  treated  with  an  acid.  This  re- 
action also  serves  to  detect  them  in  the  process  of  analy- 
sis. 

SulfuricAcid.HoSOi.— Thisisa  colorless,  heavy,  oily  liquid 
formerly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  because  first  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  green  vitriol. 

The  Achlum  S^ilphuricum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
tains 92.5  per  cent,  of  the  absolute  acid,  and  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.835.     It  can  be  prepared  like  sulfurous 
acid,  by  dissolving  the  corresponding  anhydrid  in  water. 
SO, +  H,0  =  H,  SO.. 

On  the  commercial  scale  it  is  manufactured  by  passings 
into  large  leaden  chambers,  sulfur  dioxid,  obtained  by 
burning  sulfur,  steam,  air,  and  nitric  acid,  or  certain  ox- 


Fig.  27.— Manufacture  of  Sulfuric  Acid. 

ids  of  nitrogen.     (Fig.  27.)     The  sulfur  dioxid  cannot 
readily  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  can  easily  take 
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it  from  till'  nitric  acid  or  the  nitrogen  oxids  which  are 
present.  Tlio  latter  in  turn  take  up  fresh  oxytren  from 
the  air,  and  thus  act  as  carriers  of  oxygen  from  the  air 
to  the  sulfur.  The  completed  reaction  may  be  represent- 
ed by  the  following  equation,  though  it  is  quite  certain 
that  intermediate  reactions  occur: 

3H,S03  +  2HNO3  =  3H,S0,  +  2NO  +  II,0. 

The  weak  acid  of  the  chambers  is  first  concentrated  in 
leaden  and  then  in  platinum  vessels,  and  finally  purified 
by  distillation  from  platinum  stills. 

Sulfuric  acid  is  probably  the  most  important  acid 
known.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  many  other 
acids,  and  in  a  large  number  of  other  chemical  opera- 
tions.    Enormous  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  yearly. 

The  concentrated  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
mixing  with  it  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat. 
For  this  reason  the  two  should  be  mixed  only  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  by  addiwj  the  arid  to  the  trntci; 
never  the  reverse.  If  these  precautions  are  neglected 
dangerous  explosionsare  liable  to  occur  from  the  suddenly 
generated  steam.  The  concentrated  acid  chars  a  large 
number  of  organic  substances  by  abstracting  the  ele- 
ments of  water  from  them. 

The  salts  of  sulfuric  acid,  the  sulfates,  are  an  impor- 
tant class  of  compounds,  and  are  used  in  both  the  arts 
and  in  medicine.  Among  the  most  important  may  be 
named  ferrous  sulfate,  or  green  vitriol;  eupric  sulfate,  or 
blue  vitriol;  alum,  a  double  sulfate  of  aluminum  and  an 
alkali,  etc. 

Nearly  all  of  the  sulfates  are  soluble  in  water,  those 
of  barium,  strontium,  and  lead  being  exceptions.  Calcium 
sulfate,  or  "plaster  of  Paris,"  is  sparingly  soluble.  The 
most  characteristic  reaction  of  a  soluble  sulfate  is  the 
formation  of  a  white  precipitate  with  a  barium  salt,  in- 
soluble in  acids. 

Thiosulfuric  Acid.  H0S2O3.— This  acid,  formerly  known  as 
hyposulfurous  acid,  is  very  unstable  and  is  better  known 
by  its  salts,  the  thiosulfates.  Sodium  thiosulfate  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  U.  S.  P.  under  its  old  title,  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite. It  is  prepared  by  boiling  together  a  solution  of 
so<Tium  sulfite  with  fiowers  of  sulfur,  and  is  much  used 
in  photography  because  of  its  power  of  dissolving  silver 
salts,  and  in  analysis  as  a  reducing  agent. 

When  a  thiosulfate  is  treated  with  a  mineral  acid,  thio- 
sulfuric acid  is  first  released,  and  then  quickly  splits  up 
into  sulfur  dloxid,   free  sulfur  and  water,   thus: 
Na,S,03+2HCl  =  2NaCl  +  H,S,03,  and 
H,S,Oa  =  SO, +  S  +  HjO. 

This  reaction  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  test  for  the 
identification  of  a  thiosulfate,  the  precipitate  of  sulfur 
serving  to  distinguish  it  from  a  sulfite,  ■which  also  yields 
sulfur  dioxid  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Another  oharaoteristie  reaction  of  a.  thiosulfate  is  its 
power  of  decolorizing  solutions  of  iodin,  often  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  preparing  the  so-called  "colorless  tincture 
of  iodin,"  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  iodid 
and  tetrathionate,  formed  according  to  the  following 
equation: 

2Na,S,0,  +  21  =  2NaI  +  Na.S.O,. 

The  Thionic Acids. — .\nother  series  of  oxygen  acids  of  sul- 
fur are  known  as  the  thionic  acids,  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  amount  of  sulfur  they  contain.     The  special 
title  of  the  series  is  derived  from  theion,  the  Greek  name 
for  sulfur.    Their  formulas  and  tirtles  are  as  follows: 
H.S.Oa  Diithionie  Acid. 
HjSjOa   Trithionie  Acid. 
HjSiOo   Tetrathicnic  Acid. 
HjSjOn  Pentathionic  Acid. 

Carbon  Disulfid.CSj.— This  compound  is  formed  bypassing 
the  vapor  of  sulfur  over  red-hot  charcoal  contained  in 
iron  or  earthenware  cylinders,  and  condensing  the  prod- 
uct. 

It  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile,  volatile,  and  strongly  re- 
fractive liquid.  The  commercial  substance  possesses  a 
very  disagreeable  smell,  due  to  the  presence  of  other  sul- 


fur compounds,  but  when  perfectly  pure  it  has  a  sweet- 
ish, elhcrcal  odor.  It  is  i)ractically  insoluble  in  water, 
but  mixes  readily  with  absolute  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
ether.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  rubber,  sulfur,  and 
t)ie  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  is  much  used  for  this  pur- 
l)ose. 

Its  vapor  is  poisonous,  and  when  mixed  with  air,  ex- 
plosive. It  is  easily  infiammable,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame,  and  forming  vapors  of  the  dioxids  of  carbon  and 
sulfur. 

PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

1.  Place  about  10  to  20  grams  of  sulfur  in  powder  in 
a  test  tube  or  crucible  and  heat  gradually.  Note  careful- 
ly the  different  stages  of  mobility  and  color.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  boil,  pour  into  cold  water,  and  examine 
the  character  of  the  cooled  mass.  Preserve  several  days 
and   note  any  changes  which  may  have  occurred. 

2.  In  a  small  flask  or  test  tube,  provided  with  a  de- 
livery lube,  place  5  to  10  Gm.  ferrous  sulfid  in  coarse 
powder,  add  about  five  times  as  much  water  as  was 
used  of  the  sulfid,  and  then  carefully  pour  in  strong  sul- 
furic acid  until  active  effervescence  sets  in.  Do  not  use 
an  excess  of  acid.     Insert  the  delivery  tube. 

3.  Hold  a  piece  of  moistened  blue  litmus  paper  in  the 
gas.  What  occurs?  The  gas  being  still  actively  evolved, 
ignite  the  issuing  stream  of  gas.  Observe  the  color  of 
the  flame  and  the  odor  of  the  evoIve<l  gas.  Balance  the 
equation: 

H2S  +  0  =  S0, +  H„0. 

4.  Having  extinguished  the  flame,  pass  the  gas  into  a 

dilute  solution  of  lead 
acetate  contained  in  an- 
other tube.  (Fig.  28.) 
What  is  the  substance 
formed?  Balance  the 
equation: 

Pb(C,H,0,),  ^-H,S=- 
PbS+HC,  H3O,. 
5.  By  means  of  a  pine 
splinter  hold  a  small  por- 
tion of  sulfur  in  a  flame 
until  it  ignites.     .Judging 
from    the    odor   evolved. 
Fig.  28.-Stu(lents'  Generator  for   ^^"'    compound    is    pro- 
Hydrogen  Sulfld.  duced     Hold  a  moistened 
slip  of  litmus  paper  in  the  fumes.     What  is  the  result? 
Represent  the  burning  by  an  equation. 

6.  In  a  test  tube  place  some  copper  foil  or  filings,  cover 
with  concentrated  sulfuric  acid.  When  sulfur  dioxid  be- 
gins to  be  given  off  hold  in  the  tube  a  slip  of  colored  cal- 
ico, first  dry  and  then  after  moistening.  Why  is  the 
color  changed  in  the  second  instance  and  not  in  the  first? 

7.  Make  a  solution  of  sulfurous  acid  by  acidulating  a 
moderately  sitrong  solution  of  sodium  sulfite  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Sodium  chlorid  will  also  be  formed,  but 
does  not  affect  the  reactions.  Add  to  the  liquid  a  few 
drops  of  a  moderately  dilute  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate.    What  takes  place? 

8.  Add  a  few  drops  of  sulfuric  acid  to  .about  ten  times 
its  volume  of  water,  and  to  this  add  a  small  portion  of  a 
solution  of  barium  chlorid.  What  takes  place?  What  is 
the  white  precipitate  produced?     Write  the  equation. 

9.  Make  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulfate.  Acidulate 
with  hydrochloric  or  sulfuric  acid.  Observe  the  mixture 
closely.  Does  it  change  in  odor  or  appearance?  Explain 
by  equations. 

Add  a  fresh  portion  of  the  thiosulfate  solution  to  some 
tincture  or  solution  of  iodin.  What  occurs? 

10.  Examine  the  odor  and  appearance  of  some  carbon 
disulfid.  Place  one  or  two  Cc.  in  a  test  tube,  add  about 
10  Cc.  of  water  and  heat,  using  a  tesit  tube  holder.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  boil  bring  the  mouth  of  the  tube  to 
the  flame.  Nate  the  odor  of  the  flame.  Hold  a  moist 
piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  in  the  flame. 

Balance  the  equation: 

CSj+0  =  CO, +  SO,. 
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LECTURE    No.    24. 


Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

Light —  (Continued) . 


The  practical  application  of  light  aud  of  optical  iustru- 
ments  to  the  punioses  of  evcry-day  life,  as  well  as  to 
the  necessities  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  so  numer- 
ous and  of  such  vast  importance  that  a  brief  description 
of  all  of  them  would  fill  many  volumes.  Nevertheless  a 
few  of  these  applications  are  of  such  special  usefulness 
to  the  pharmacist  in  his  determination  of  the  purity  and 
genuineness  of  the  medicines  which  he  dispenses  to  the 
public,  as  to  be  deserving  of  at  least  a  passing  men- 
tion. 

The  optical  instruments  which  are  of  greatest  use  to 
the  pharmaceutical  chemist  are  the  Microscope,  the  Spec- 
troscope, and  the  Polariscope. 

The  Microscope.— The  simple  microscope,  consisting  of  a 
single  biconvex  lens  fastened  in  a  suitable  mounting,  and 
giving  a  virtual,  erect,  and  enlarged  image  of  the  object 
looked  at,  has  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

If  the  image  formed  by  a  single  lens  of  this  sort  be 
again  magnified  by  a  second  lens  placed  at  a  distance 
above  it,  the  arrangement,  together  with  the  supporting 
and  adjusting  mechanism,  constitutes  the  ronipounr7  3/(- 
croscopc.  As  the  construction  of  this  instrument  in 
its  modern  form  is  quite  complex,  and  requires  for  its 
successful  manipulaition  a  special  technique,  a  more  com- 
plete description  is  reserved  for  a  separate  list  of  papers 
to  be  presented  at  a  later  date. 

TheSpcctroscope.— A  simple  form  of  spectroscope,  like  that 
shown  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  76)  consists  of  a  prism  of 
flint  glass  placed  at  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  At  one 
side  is  a  conimntor tu))C,haviug  at  the  end  next  the  gas 
burner  an  adjustable  slit  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  con- 
vex lens  to  direct  a  bundle  of  parallel  rays  from  the  slit 
upon   the  prism.     Opposite  the  colUniator  is  a  telescope 


Fig.  7G.— The  Speetroscope. 

for  viewing  the  spectrum  produced,  and  between  these 
is  a  third  tube  with  an  independent  source  of  light,  by 
means  of  which  an  engraved  scale  of  fine  lines  is  project- 
ed upon  the  prism  and  reflected  thence  into  the  telescope. 
Continuous  Spectra.— If  the  gas  burner  be  removed  and  a 
beam  of  sunlight  reflected  from  a  white  cloud  or  from  a 
white  wall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  slit  of  the  collimator 
the  solar  spectrum  will  appear  to  an  observer  at  the 
telescope,  along  with  an  image  of  the  engraved  scale. 
Such  a  spectrum  is  known  as  a  continuous  i>pectrum.  If 


insteadof  a  beam  of  sunlight,  light  from  any  ordinary  source 
of  illumination  be  used,  as  from  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  platinum  wire,  or  from  a  gas  or  candle  flame,  the 
same  spectrum  will  appear.  The  same  result  will  follow 
if  the  light  from  any  other  luminous  solid  or  liquid  be 
examined.  Hence  the  law  that  (tUluiniiiougsollds  and 
Uquiils  (live  continuous  spectra. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  luminos- 
ity of  a  gas  or  lamp  flame  is  due  to  the  incandescence  ol 
solid  particles  of  carbon  in  the  flame. 

Bright  Line  Spectra. — If  the  bunsen  burner,  giving  a  non- 
luminous  and  nearly  colorless  flame,  be  replaced  in  front 
of  the  collimator  slit  and  a  platinum  wire  loop,  wet  with 
a  strong  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  be  held  in  the  flame, 
the  latter  will  be  colored  an  intense  yellow,  and  an  ob- 
server at  the  telescope  will  behold  a  very  bright  yellow 
line  projected  on  a  dark  ground.  If  the  wire  be  cleaned 
perfectly,  and  the  experiment  is  repeated  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  salt,  a  bright  red  line,  and  possibly  a  violet 
line,  will  appear.  In  like  manner  a  lithium  compound 
will  yield  a  carmine  colored  flame,  and  show  a  bright  red, 
and  a  fainter  orange  line.  Strontium  salts  color  the 
flame  crimson,  and  show  lines  in  the  red,  orange  and  vio- 
let portions  of  the  spectrum. 

These  bright  colored  lines  are  due  to  the  volatilization 
of  the  metals  contained  in  the  compounds  used,  and  are 
produced  by  all  gases  heated  to  incandescence,  or,  all  in- 
candescent rjases  gii'C  hright  line  spectra.  No  two  gases 
are  known  to  give  the  same  colored  lines,  arranged  in 
the  same  order. 

Under  very  great  pressure,  an  incandescent  gas  may 
give  a  continuous  spectrum,  like  an  incandescent  liquid. 

Elements  which  are  not  volatile  at  the  temperature  of 
;i  bunsen  flame,  as  iron  or  copper,  may  be  vaporized,  and 
fhe  vapor  made  incandescent  by  passing  an  electric  spark 
between  poles  consisting  of  the  elements,  when  their 
characteristic  spectra  appear. 

Dark  Line  Spectra. — If  a  brilliant  beam  of  calcium  light  or 
sunlight,  be  caused  to  pass  through  a  bunsen  flame  col- 
ored by  a  sodium  salt,  a  new  effect  is  produced.  Instead 
of  the  yellow  line  produced  by  the  sodium  light  alone 
there  appears  a  single  dark  line  located  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. If  instead  of  sodium,  lithium,  strontium,  potassium, 
or  any  other  bright  line  producing  substance  be  used,  the 
bright  lines  in  each  case  will  be  replaced  by  dark  lines. 
In  ciither  words,  svhstances  when  in  the  state  of  vapor 
have  the  poicer  of  absorbing,  or  '' sifting  out"  the  same 
rays  they  themselves  produce  when  luminous. 

The  dark  lines  in  each  case  are  not  really  without  light, 
but  only  appear  so  by  contrast  with  the  other  more 
strongly  illuminated  portions  of  the  spectrum. 

Since  these  dark  lines  are  produced  by  the  absorption 
of  certain  light  rays  by  the  media  through  which  they 
are  passed,  such  spectra  are  known  asnbsorption  spectra, 
or  because  they  are  the  reverse  of  the  bright  lines,  as  re- 
versed spectra. 

In  like  manner,  tnany  liquids  and  solids  when  light  is 
passed  through  them  give  absorption  spectra  consisting 
of  dark  bands. 

Spectrum  Analysis. — From  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  various  kinds  of  spectra  it  is  evident  that  the  spec- 
troscope affords  us  an  important  means  of  investigation 
concerning  the  nature  and  constitution  of  bodies.  For 
example,  as  the  sun  gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  it 
must  contain  a,  nucleus  of  incandescent  liquid  or  solid 
matter,  and  since  this  spectrum  is  crossed  by  numerous 
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dark  lines,  it  is  evident  tliat  its  central  portion  must  be 
surrounded  by  a  gaseous  enveloije  containing  the  ele- 
ments corresijoniliug  to  tliose  dark  lines.  Similar  facts 
may  be  learned  from  the  examina'tion  of  comets,  nobulie, 
the  fixed  stars,  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 

With  regard  to  the  minuteness  of  the  quaniitics  of  dif- 
ferent substances  which  can  be  detected,  no  purely  chem- 
ical tests  can  begin  to  compare  in  ilelicacy  with  'the  re- 
sults of  the  six'ctroscope.  It  is  stated,  for  example,  that 
the  one  fourteen  millionth  of  a  milligram  of  sodium  may 
be  detected  in  the  llame  of  a  bunsen  burner,  or  if  the  va- 
por be  rendered  lundnous  by  'the  electric  spark,  the  reac- 
tion becomes  still  more  delicate.  So  also  by  combining 
the  microscope  and  spectroscope,  as  in  the  microsi)octro- 
scope,  a  single  blood  corpuscle  will  serve  to  give  the 
characteristic  absorption  spectra  of  blood. 

It  was  by  the  use  of  the  spec'troscoixi  that  Uunseu,  its 
inventor,  discovered  the  elements  rubidium  and  CiL-sium, 
to  which  later  investigators  have  added  the  elements 
thallium,  indium,  gallium  and  germanium,  w-hiie  by  its 
assistance  numerous  important  facts  regarding  many 
other  elements  have  been  brought  to  light. 

,he  Polarimeter. — A  simple  form  of  polariscape  and  the 
theory  of  its  action  has  already  been  described.  One  of 
the  most  important  forms  of  this  instrument  is  the  s<(f- 
chariinctcr,  employed  to  test  the  strength  of  sugar  solu- 
tions, and  depends  for  its  usefulness  upon  the  fact  that 
such  solutions  have  the  property  of  turning  a  beam  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right,  the  amount  of  rotation  de- 
pending upon  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  The  ni- 
cols  at  each  end  having  been  crossed,  a  tube  of  known 
length  is  filled  with  the  solution  and  introduced  between 
the  two  prisms,  when  on  looking  through  the  analyzer 
the  field  will  have  become  bright  again.  By  rotating  the 
analyzer  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  the  field  again 
becomes  dark. 

Other  modifications  of  the  polarimeter  may  be  used  in 
a  similar  manner  to  determine  the  character  of  many 
medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  substances,  as  the  essen- 
tial oils,  etc.  

MAGNETISM. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Magnets. — Since  very  early  times  it 
has  been  known  that  a  certain  heavy,  black  mineral  had 
the  power  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  of  as- 
suming a  north  and  south  direction  when  suspended  free- 
ly in  the  air.  To  this  mineral,  a  peculiar  oxid  of  iron, 
the  Greeks  gave  the  name  Mckjiics,  probably  from  Mag- 
nesia, the  title  of  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
which  the  substance  was  first  obtained.  The  old  Eng- 
lish name  for  this  natural  magnet  was  /oJcstonc,  which 
was  derived  from  a  still  older  Anglo-Saxon  word,  mean- 
ing to  lead  or  draw. 

Artificial  magnets  are  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  which  have 
been  made  magnetic  by  passing  an  electric  current 
around  them,  or  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  a  nat- 
ural magnet,  or  with  another  artificial  magnet  previous- 
ly prepared  in  one  of  these  ways. 

Artificial  magnets  made  of  soft  iron  lose  their  mag- 
netism as  soon  as  the  influence  of  the  electric  current  or 
other  magn(<t  is  withdrawn,  and  are  therefore  denomi- 
nated tcmiiorary  iiia;;ncfs  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
periiiiinent  )iiii[iiiets  made  of  hardened  steel. 

Polarity  of  Magnets.— A  magnet  suspended  so  that  it  can 
turn  freely,  as  a  compass  needle,  takes  a  position  point- 
ing approximately  north  and  south.  If  the  magnet  be 
turned  around  until  the  north  end  points  south,  it  will 
immediately  reverse  itself  on  being  released,  showing 
that  one  end  onlv  is  alttracted  to  the  north  and  the  other 

to  the  south.  If  the 
magnet  be  dipped  into 
fine  iron  filings  the 
latter  will  arrange 
Fig.  77.-Magnet  and  Iron  l-ilin«s.      themselves   in   radiat- 


ing bunches  at  each  end,  while  none  are  attracted  at  the 
middle  portion.  (Fig.  77.) 

Because  of  these  and  similar  phenomena,  u  magnet  is 
said  to  possess poiaritj/,  and  the  two  attracting  ends  are 
called  poles. 

These  two  poles  are  inseparable  from  a  magnet.  If  a 
large  magnet  be  broken  into  pieces,  each  one  of  its  frag- 
ments is  found  to  also  possess  two  poles;  and  if  the.<e 
small  magnets  are  reunited  their  intermediate  poles  dis- 
appear and  the  two  original  poles  reappear. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  two  ends  of  a  mag- 
net it  has  been  customary  to  call  that  pole  which  points 
north  the  north  pole,  and  the  other  the  south  pole,  but 
as  we  shall  see  later,  this  leads  to  an  inconsistency  in 
naming  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  better  to  term  the  north  seeking  end  the  +  or 
positive  pole,  and  the  other  the  —  or  negative  pole. 

Magnetic  Transparency. — If  a  magnet  be  held  on  one  side  of 
a  sheet  of  glass  and  a  nail  or  other  piece  of  iron  be 
brought  close  to  the  other  side  it  will  stick  fast,  and  can 
lie  made  to  follow  the  pole  of  the  magnet  as  the  latter 
is  moved  about.  A  thin  board,  book,  or  any  other  non- 
magnetizable  substance  can  be  substituted  for  the  glass 
with  the  same  result.  It  thus  appears  that  a  magnet 
can  act  through  non-magnetic  matter,  or  that  such  mat- 
er is  transparent  to  the  magnetic  force. 

If  the  interposed  substance  be  magnetizable,  it  will  it- 
self neutralize  the  force  of  the  magnet,  and  prevent  the 
latter  from  acting  through  it. 

Magnetic  Induction.— If  a  nail  betested  while  it  is  being  at- 
tracted by  a  magnet  either  directly  or  through  some  oth- 
er medium,  it  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  magnetic 
properties,  which  will  continue  as  long  as  it  is  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  attracting  magnet.  When  the  lat- 
ter is  withdrawn,  the  nail  loses  its  magnetism,  unless  it 
should  be  of  steel,  when,  of  course,  it  would  remain  a 
permanent  magnet.  A  magnet  formed  in  this  way  is 
known  as  an  induced  magnet,  and  the  process  as  indi'-C- 
tion. 

Law  of  Like  and  Unlike  Poles.— If  two  magnets  are  freely 
suspended  by  threads,  and  their  positive  poles  are  brought 
together,  repulsion  will  follow  and  the  two  magnets  will 
be  pushed  apart.  The  same  result  is  produced  when  their 
two  negative  poles  are  brought  near  each  other.  If,  how- 
ever, the  positive  pole  of  one  be  brought  near  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  the  other,  attraction  will  follow,  and  not 
repulsion.  From  these  facts  is  deduced  the  so-called 
First  Law  of  Magnets,  that  like  poles  rcjiel  and  unlike 
poles  attract  each  other. 

Forms  of  Magnets. —Magnets  may  have  any  form,  though 
the  two  most  common  are  the  straight  bar,  and  the  U 
shaped.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  is  that  both  poles 
are  thus  able  to  exert  their  attractive  powers  upon  the 
same  object  at  the  same  time,  and  also  rhat  they  so 
strengthen  each  other  by  mutual  induction  that  a  mag- 
net of  this  form  is  able  to  lift  a  load  three  or  four  times 
as  great  as  a  bar  magnet  O'f  the  same  weight. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  magnetism  of  a 
piece  of  steel  does  not  penetrate  very  deeply  beneath  the 
surface,  so  that  where  a  very  strong  per- 
manent magnet  is  desired,  it  is  better  to 
magnetize  thin  strips  of  steel  and  after- 
wards bolt  them  together.  (Fig.  78.)  Such 
a  combination  is  termed  a  compound  miKj- 
iiet. 

Wlien  not  in  use  it  is  customary  to  keep 
a  piece  of  soft  iron  called  a  keeper  or  arma- 
ture attached  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  to 
hold  or  bind  its  magnetism.  Permanent 
magnets  may  have  their  magnetism  less- 
ened or  destroyed  in  various  ways;  by  being 

left   without   armature,   by    lying    with   the  Fig.  78— Com- 

lj_^l^j   p.. uml  Magnet 


-I-  pole  pointing  south,   by  jarring  or 
mering,  by  heating,  etc. 


with  Arma- 
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The  most  powerful  magnets  .ire  electro-magnets,  mado 
of  soft  iron,  ami  .surrounded  by  coils  of  wire  tlirougii 
which  strong  electric  currents  are  passed.  These  are.  oC 
course,  toniporary  magnets,  and  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  machinery  employed  in  (ho  generation  or  utilization 
of  the  electric  current  on  a  large  scale. 

Lines  of  Magnetic  Force. — If  fine  iron  filings  are  sifted  on 
to  a  ])iece  of  glass  covering  a  magnet  and  the  glass  gently 


hN\ 


Fig.   79.— Diagram  o£   Lines  of   Force. 

tapped,  the  filings  will  be  observed  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  curved  lines  radiating  from  each  pole.  (Fig. 
79.)  If  a  sewing  needle  be  rendered  magnetic  and  sus- 
pended by  a  light  thread  and  held  over  the  glass  it  will 
everywhere  tend  to  place  itself  parallel  with  the  rows  of 
filings.  These  lines  are  known  as  }lncs  o//o7'CC,  and  ex- 
tend in  every  direction  from  each  pole,  showing  that  each 
is  surrounded  by  a  sphere-like  region  or  fidd  of  mag- 
netic force. 

The|Second  Law  of  Magnets. — Since  the  lines  of  force  radiate 
in  all  directions  it  might  be  suspected  that  the  law  of 
inverse  squares  would  apply.  That  this  is  the  case,  ap- 
pears from  the  second  law  of  magnets  which  is,  that  the 
attractive  force  between  two  miirinetic  poles  varies  di- 
rectty  as  the  product  of  their  respective  strengths,  and 
inversely  as  tlie  square  of  the  distance  hctwecn  tliem. 
Doubling  or  trebling  the  strength  of  one  of  the  magnets, 
would  double  or  treble  the  force  of  their  attraction;  doub- 
ling or  trebling  their  distance  .apart  would  reduce  their 
attraction  to  one-fourth  or  one-ninth. 

Diamagnetism  and  Paramagnetism. — Besides  iron,  only  nickel 
and  cobalt  are  sufficiently  susceptible  to  magnetic  attrac- 
tion to  be  influenced  perceptibly  by  magnets  of  ordinary 
powers.  With  the  aid  of  sufliciently  powerful  electro-mag- 
nets, however,  it  can  be  shown  that  nearly  all  substances, 
and  possibly  all.  are  susceptible  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent to  magnetic  influence.  Some,  like  iron,  nickel  and 
cobalt,  arrange  themselves  axially  between  the  poles  of  a 
U  magnet,  and  are  known  as  paramagnetic.  Others,  like 
bismuth  or  oxygen,  arrange  themselves  with  their  longer 
axis  at  right  angles  between  the  poles,  and  are  said  to 
be  diamaonetic. 

Amperian'Theory  of  Magnetism. — The  theory  of  Ampere  as- 
sumes that  about  every  molecule  of  a  magnetizable  body 
there  is  a  current  of  electricity  circulating  continuously 
and  without  resistance,  in  consequence  of  which  each 
molecule  must  be  a  magnet.  In  an  unmagnetized  iron 
or  steel  bar,  however,  the  molecules  are  arranged  promis- 
cuously, so  that  their  currents  oppose  each  other  and 
their  magnetic  effect  is  neutralized.  When  a  strong  cur- 
rent is  sent  around  the  bar,  or  when  the  latter  is  sub- 
jected to  the  inductive  action  of  a  magnet,  the  molecules 
arepulledinto  such  positions  that  the  currents  about  them 
are  rendered  parallel,  when  the  bar  becomes  a  magnet. 

If  the  bar  is  of  steel,  its  molecules  retain  their  paral- 
lelism after  the  inductive  force  is  withdrawn,  but  if  it 
is  of  soft  iron,  the  molecules  slip  back  into  their  old  po- 
sition, and  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  disappears.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  that  steel  is  said  to  have  greater 
retcntivity  than  iron. 

When  the  currents  about  the  molecules  have  acquired 
the  greatest  degree  of  parallelism  of  which  they  are  cap- 


able,  the  magnet  is  said  to  \)C  saturated,  i.  e.,  that  its 
magnetism  is  fully  developed. 

The  Earth  a  Great  Magnet. —From  its  action  upon  a  magnet- 
ic needle  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  itself  a 
great  magnet,  surrounded  by  lines  of  force,  like  the  arti- 
ficial magnets  which  we  make. 

If  the  direction  of  the  needle  be  compared  with  the 
north  star,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  most  places,  it  does 
not  point  to  the  true  north,  but  east  or  west  of  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  magnetic  north  pole  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  geographical  north  pole,  and  thei-cfore, 
that  the  magnetic  meridians  shown  by  the  needle  do 
not  correspond  with  the  terrestrial  meridians.  The  an- 
gle between  the  magnetic  meridian  of  any  place  and  the 
geographical  meridian  is  known  as  the  decllu((tiiin  of 
tlie  needle,  and  varies  from  year  to  year,  the  magnetic 
meridians  sweeping  alternately  eastward  and  westward 
in  oscillations  of  long  periods. 

The  north  magnetic  pole  has  been  located  in  Boothia, 
north  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  south  magnetic  pole  in 
Victoria  Land,  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Since  only  unlike  poles  attract  each  other,  it  follows  that 
if  we  call  the  north  seeking  end  of  a  magnet  the  north 
pole  we  should  have  to  call  the  north  magnetic  pole  of 
the  earth  u  south  pole,  and  the  earth's  south  magnetic 
I)ole  a  north  pole.  This  is  the  method  adopted  by  the 
French,  but  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  designate  the 
poles  by  the  terms  positive  and  negative  and  thus  avoid 
such  inconsistency. 

The  magnetic  needle  not  only  varies  from  a  true  north 
and  south  line,  but  from  the  horizontal  as  well.  This 
variation  is  known  as  the  dip  o-  the  needle. 

In  the  northern  hemispliere  the  -I-  end  dips  and  at  the 
magnetic  north  pole  will  point  directly  to  the  center  of  the 
earth.  The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  with  the  exception  that  it  is  the  — pole  which 
dips.  On  the  magnetic  equator  the  needle  remains  par- 
allel to  the  horizon. 

PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

1.  Obtain  a  cheap  magnet  and  with  it  magnetize  sev- 
eral steel  knitting  needles.  Do  this  by  placing  one  pole 
of  the  magnet  in  contact  with  the  needle  near  the  mid- 
dle and  drawing  it  slowly  along  the  needle  to  the  end. 
Repeat  this  several  times,  always  using  the  same  pole  of 
the  magnet  and  drawing  it  in  the  same  direction. 

2.  Test  the  two  needles  upon  each  other  and  upon 
tacks  or  iron  filings  to  determine  if  they  have  become 
magnetic. 

3.  Suspend  the  needles  some  distance  apart  so  that 
they  swing  freely,  and  determine  which  end  of  each 
points  north.  Mark  this  end  with  a  file.  Now  bring  the 
two  needles  near  together  and  prove  the  law  of  like  and 
unlike  poles. 

4.  Cover  a  magnet  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  sprinkle 
over  the  latter  some  fine  iron  filings,  jarring  the  glass 
lightly  until  the  magnetic  curves  are  produced. 

5.  Magnetize  a  fine  sewing  needle,  suspend  it  by  a  fine 
thread,  and  move  it  about  over  the  curved  rows  of  fil- 
ings. What  direction  does  the  needle  assume  with  re- 
gard to  the  lines  of  force? 


If  you  are  subject  to  headaches  you  stand  a  chance  of 
becoming  the  owner  of  a  $00,000  mansion.  How,  you 
ask?  We  don't  know  exactly,  save  that  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  new  headache  remedy  proposes  to  give  away 
such  a  home  to  some  lucky  purchaser  of  his  product. 
Who  the  manufacturer  is,  where  the  house  and  full  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  we  leave  to  be  disclosed  in  ads.  This 
is  a  gift  scheme  with  a  vengeance. 


The  Maine  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  among  the  most  re- 
cent to  inaugurate  an  active  campaign,  and  proposes  to 
investigate  the  proprietors  of  drug  stores  who  are  not 
registered  and  who  do  not  employ  registered  clerks.  It 
<'Xpects  to  find  a  lot  of  such  in  the  State,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities. 


November  18,  1897.] 
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THE  CENTURY'S  PROGRESS  IN  CHEMISTRY.* 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLI.\MS,  M.  D. 
V. 

Of  course  the  atom  itself  was  in  ;io  sense  displaced, 
but  Avogadro's  law  soon  made  it  plain  that  the  atom 
had  often  usurix^d  territory  that  did  not  really  belong 
to  it.  In  many  cases  the  chemists  had  supposed  them- 
selves dealing  with  atoms  as  units,  where  the  true  unit 
was  the  molecule.  In  the  case  of  elementary  gases,  such 
as  hydrogen  and  o.\ygen,  for  example,  the  law  of  equal 
numbers  of  molecules  in  equal  spaces  made  it  clear  that 
the  atoms  do  not  exist  isolated,  as  had  been  supposed. 
Since  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of  water  vapor,  the  sim- 
plest mathematics  show,  in  the  light  of  Avogadro's  law, 
not  only  that  each  molecule  of  water  must  contain  two 
hydrogen  atoms  (a  point  previously  in  dispute),  but  that 
the  original  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  oxygeu  must  hav« 
been  composed  in  each  case  of  two  atoms — else  how 
could  one  volume  of  oxygen  supply  an  atom  for  every 
molecule  of  two  volumes  of  water? 

What,  then,  does  this  imply?  Why,  that  the  ele- 
mentary atom  has  an  avidity  for  other  atoms,  a  longing 
for  companionship,  an  "afhnily" — call  it  wliat  you  will — 
which  is  bound  to  be  satisfied  if  other  atoms  are  in  the 
neighborhood.  Placed  solely  among  atoms  of  its  own 
kind,  the  oxygen  atom  seizes  on  a  fellow  oxygen  atom, 
and  in  all  their  mad  dancings  these  two  mates  cling  to- 
gether, possibly  revolving  about  one  another  in  miniature 
planetary  orbits.  Precisely  the  same  thing  occurs 
among  the  hydrogen  atoms.  But  now  suppose  the  var- 
ious pairs  of  oxygen  atoms  come  near  the  other  pairs 
of  hydrogen  atoms  (under  proper  conditions  which  need 
not  detain  us  here),  then  each  oxygen  atom  loses  its  at- 
tachment for  its  fellow,  and  flings  itself  madly  into  the 
circuit  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  couplets,  and — presto! — 
there  are  only  two  molecules  for  every  three  there  were 
before,  and  free  o.xygen  and  hydrogen  have  become 
water.  The  whole  process,  stated  in  chemical  phrase- 
ology, is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  under  the 
given  conditions  the  oxygen  atoms  had  a  greater  afiinity 
for  the  hydrogen  atoms  than  for  one  another. 

As  chemists  studied  the  actions  of  various  kinds  of 
atoms,  in  regard  to  their  unions  with  one  another  to 
form  molecules,  it  gradually  dawned  upon  them  that  not 
all  elements  are  satisfied  with  the  same  number  of  com- 
panions. Some  elements  ask  only  one,  and  refuse  to 
take  more;  while  others  link  themselves,  when  occasion 
offers,  with  two,  three,  four,  or  more.  Thus  we  saw 
that  oxygen  forsook  a  single  atom  of  its  own  kind  and 
linked  itself  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Clearly,  then, 
the  oxygen  atom,  like  a  creature  with  two  hands,  is 
able  to  clutch  two  other  atoms.  But  we  have  no  proof 
that  under  any  circumstances  it  could  hold  more  than 
two.  Its  affinities  seem  satisfied  when  it  has  two  bonds. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atom  of  nitrogen  is  able  to 
hold  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  does  so  in  the  mole- 
cule of  ammonium  (NH,);  while  the  carbon  atom  can 
hold  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Evidently  then,  one  atom  is  not  always  equivalent  to 
another  atom  of  a  different  kind  in  combining  powers. 
A  recognition  of  this  fact  by  Frankland  about  18.52,  and 
its  further  investigation  by  others  (notably  A.  Kekul6 
and  A.  S.  Couper),  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  word 
equivalent  into  chemical  terminology  in  a  new  sense,  and 
in  particular  to  an  understanding  of  the  affinities  or 
"valency"  of  different  elements,  which  proved  of  the 
most  fundamental  importance.  Thus  it  was  shown  that, 
of  the  four  elements  that  enter  most  prominently  into 
organic  compounds,  hydrogen  can  link  itself  with  only  a 

•Reprinted  from  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  October. 
1897.     Copyrighted  by  Harper  Bros. 


single  bond  to  any  other  element — it  has,  so  to  speak, 
but  a  singlehand  with  which  to  grasp — while  oxygen  has 
capacity  for  two  bonds,  nitrogen  for  three  (possibly  for 
five),  and  carbon  for  four.  The  words  monovalent,  diva- 
lent, trivalent,  tetravnlent.  etc.,  were  coined  to  express 
this  most  important  fact,  and  the  various  elements  came 
to  be  known  as  monads,  diads,  triads,  etc.  .Tust  why 
different  elements  should  differ  thus  in  valency  no  one  as 
yet  knows;  it  is  an  empirical  fact  that  they  do.  And 
once  the  nature  of  any  element  has  Ix-en  determined  as 
regards  its  valency,  a  most  important  insight  into  the 
possible  behavior  of  that  element  has  been  secured.  Thus 
a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  hydrogen  is  monovalent, 
while  oxygen  is  divalent,  makes  it  plain  that  we  must 
expect  to  find  no  more  than  three  compounds  of  these 
two  elements,  namely,  H— O—  (written  HO  by  the  chem- 
ist, and  called  hydroxyl);  H— O— H  (H,0,  or  water), 
and  H— O— O— H  (H-O^,  or  hydrogen  peroxide).  It  will 
lie  observed  that  in  the  first  of  these  compounds  the  atom 
of  oxygen  stands,  so  to  speak,  with  one  of  its  hands  free, 
eagerly  reaching  out,  therefore,  for  another  companion, 
and  hence,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  forming  an  un- 
stable compound.  Again  in  the  third  compound,  though 
all  hands  are  clasped,  yet  one  pair  links  oxygen  with 
oxygen,  and  this  also  must  be  an  unstable  union,  since 
the  avidity  of  an  atom  for  its  own  kind  is  relatively 
weak.  Thus  the  well-known  properties  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide are  explained,  its  easy  decomposition,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  seizes  upon  the  elements  of 
other  compounds. 

But  the  molecule  of  water,,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its 
atoms  arranged  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  all  their 
aflinities  being  satisfied.  Each  hydrogen  atom  has  satis- 
fied its  one  affinity  by  clutching  the  oxygen  atom;  and 
the  oxygen  atom  has  both  its  bonds  satisfied  by  clutch- 
ing back  at  the  two  hydrogen  atoms.  Therefore  the  trio, 
linked  in  this  close  bond,  have  no  tendency  to  reach 
out  for  any  other  companion,  nor,  indeed,  any  power  to 
hold  another  should  it  thrust  itself  upon  them.  They 
form  a  "stable"  compound,  which  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances will  retain  its  identity  as  a  molecule  of 
water,  even  though  the  physical  mass  of  which  it  is  a 
part  changes  its  condition  from  a  solid  to  a  gas— from 
ice  to  vapor. 

But  a  consideration  of  this  condition  of  stable  equili- 
brium in  the  molecule  at  once  suggests  a  new  question: 
How  can  an  aggregation  of  atoms,  having  all  their 
affinities  satisfied,  take  any  further  part  in  chemical  re- 
actions? Seemingly  such  a  molecule,  whatever  its  phys- 
ical properties,  must  be  chemically  inert,  incapable  of 
any  atomic  readjustments.  And  so  in  point  of  fact  it  is, 
so  long  as  its  component  atoms  cling  to  one  another  un- 
remittingly. But  this,  it  appears,  is  precisely  what  the 
atoms  are  little  prone  to  do.  It  seems  that  they  are 
fickle  to  the  last  degree  in  their  individual  attachments, 
and  are  as  prone  to  break  away  from  bondage  as  they 
are  to  enter  into  it.  Thus  the  oxygen  atom  which  has 
just  flung  itself  into  the  circuit  of  two  hydrogen  atoms. 
the  next  moment  flings  itself  free  again  and  seeks  new 
companions.  It  is  for  all  the  world  like  the  incessant 
change  of  partners  in  a  rollicking  dance. 

This  incessant  dissolution  and  reformation  of  mole- 
cules in  a  substance  which  as  a  whole  remains  appar- 
ently unchanged,  was  first  fully  appreciated  by  Ste. 
Claire  Deville,  and  by  him  named  dissociation.  It  is  a 
process  which  goes  on  much  more  actively  in  some  com- 
pounds than  in  others,  and  very  much  more  actively  un- 
der some  physical  conditions  (such  as  increase  of  tom- 
fiorature)  than  under  others.  But  apparently  no  sub- 
stances at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  no  temperature 
above  the  absolute  zero,  are  absolutely  free  from  its  dis- 
turbing influence.  Hence  it  is  that  molecules  having  all 
the  valency  of  their  atoms  fully  satisfied  do  not  lose 
their  chemical  activity — since  each  atom  is  momentarily 
free  in  the  exchange  of  partners,  and   may  seize  upou 
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difforcnt  nloiiis  from  its  toruier  pm-tiiers,  if  tliose  it  pre- 
fers are  at  liaiul. 

Wliilf,  liowevcr.  an  apprccialiim  of  this  ceascli'ss  activ- 
ity of  till-  atom  is  cssi-ntial  to  a  iiroiier  uiiilfrstainling 
of  its  chemical  elficieiicy,  yet  from  another  point  of  view 
the  "saturated"  molecule — that  is,  the  molecule  whose 
atoms  have  their  valency  all  satisfied— may  be  thought  of 
as  a  relatively  fixed  or  stable  organism.  Even  though 
is  may  presently  be  torn  down,  it  is  tor  the  time  being 
a  completed  structure;  and  a  consideration  of  the  valency 
of  its  atoms  gives  the  best  clew  that  has  hitherto  Ijeen 
obtainal)le  as  to  the  character  of  its  architecture.  How 
important  this  matter  of  architecture  of  the  molecule — 
of  space  relations  of  the  atoms— may  lie  was  demon- 
strated as  long  ago  as  1823,  when  Liebig  and  Wtihler 
proved,  to  the  utter  iK'wilderment  of  the  chemical  world, 
that  two  substances  may  have  precisely  the  same  chem- 
ical constitution — the  same  number  and  kind  of  atoms— 
and  yet  differ  utterly  in  physical  proiM'rties.  The  word 
isomerism  was  coined  by  Berzelius  to  express  this  anom- 
alous condition  of  things,  which  seemed  to  negative  the 
most  fundamental  truths  of  chemistry.  Naming  the  con- 
dition by  no  means  explaineil  it,  but  the  fad  was  made 
clear  that  something  besides  the  mere  number  and  kind 
Of  atoms  is  iniporlaut  in  the  architecture  of  a  molecule. 
It  became  certain  that  atoms  arc  not  thrown  together 
haphazard  to  builil  a  molecule,  any  more  than  bricks  are 
thrown  together  at  random  to  form  a  house. 

How  delicate  may  be  the  gradations  of  architectural 
design  in  building  a  molecule  was  well  illustrated  about 
1850,  when  Pasteur  discovered  that  some  carbon  com- 
pounds— as  certain  sugars — can  only  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  when  in  solution,  by  the  fact  of  their 
twisting  or  polarizing  a  ray  of  light  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right  respectively.  But  no  iukling  of  an  explanation  of 
these  strange  variatious  of  molecular  struct\u-e  came  un- 
til the  discovery  of  the  law  of  valeucy.  Then  much  of 
the  mystery  was  cleared  away;  for  it  was  plain  that 
since  each  atom  in  a  molecule  cau  hold  to  itself  only  a 
fixed  number  of  other  atoms,  complex  molecules  must 
have  their  atoms  linked  in  definitive  chains  or  groups. 
And  it  is  equally  plain  that  where  the  atoms  are  numer- 
ous, the  exact  plan  of  grouping  may  sometimes  be  sus- 
ceptible of  changes  without  doing  violence  to  the  law  of 
valency.  It  is  in  such  eases  that  isomerism  is  observed 
to  occur. 

By  paying  constant  heed  to  this  matter  of  the  affin- 
ities, chemists  are  able  to  make  diagrammatic  pictures 
of  the  plan  of  architecture  of  any  molecule  whose  com- 
position is  known.  In  the  simple  molecule  of  water 
(H,0),  for  example,  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  must  have 
released  one  another  before  they  could  join  the  oxygen, 
and  the  manner  of  linking  must  apparently  be  that  rep- 
resented in  the  graphic  formula  H — O — H.  With  mole- 
cules composed  of  a  large  number  of  atoms,  such  graphic 
representations  of  the  scheme  of  linking  is  of  course  in- 
creasiugly  difficult,  yet,  with  the  affinities  for  a  guide, 
it  is  always  possible.  Of  course  no  one  supposes  that 
such  a  formula,  written  in  a  single  plane,  can  possibly 
represent  the  true  architecture  of  the  molecule;  it  is  at 
best  suggestive  or  diagrammatic  rather  than  pictorial. 
Nevertheless  it  affords  hints  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
molecule  such  as  the  fathers  of  chemistry  would  not 
have  thought  it  possible  ever  to  attain. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


PUMICESTONE  USED  EOR  FILTERING  PUR- 
POSES.— Dr.  W.  Bersch  recommends  the  use  of  pumice- 
stone,  in  powder  form,  for  filtering  fine  precipitates  like 
calcium  oxalate,  barium  sulphate,  lead  sulphate,  etc. 
About  2  or  3  grains  finely  powdered  pnmicestoue  are 
used  on  each  filter  paper.  As  a  rule  the  liquid  runs 
through  this  filter  perfectly  clear.  This  method  can  be 
used  both  in  the  laboratory  and  on  a  large  scale. 


THE  BEHRINO  LABORATORIES  AT  MARBURG  * 

I'.y    \V.    II.\KKl.^n.\    MA  K  11  .\1  >.\  I.E. 

When  cine  considers  that  not  many  years  ago,  within  a 
fi-w  hundred  yards  of  the  present  liygienisches  Institut 
at  Marburg,  Robert  Bunseii  rendered  so  much  to  physics 
and  physical  chemistry,  and  Krederich  Wohler  and  his 
friend  Hermann  Kolbe  founded  that  endless  science,  or- 
ganic chemistry,  it  is  interesting  to  contemplate  that 
Herr  (Jeheimrath,  I'rofessor  Dr.  E.  Behring,  had  made 
this  ancient  town  the  seat  of  his  bacteriological  re- 
searches and  has  helix'd  to  evolve  a  science  in  its  in- 
fancy.' 

As  to  Professor  Behring  himself,  the  name  of  this  well- 
known  professor— formerly  staff  surgeon — is  a  househoM 
word   throughout   the  civilized   world. 

Professor  Wernicke,  whose  name  is  known  as  Behr- 
ing's  joint-worker  in  the  first  researches  on  diphtheria 
antitoxin,  is  a  rising  man  in  hygiene  and  allied  sciences, 
and  is  a  recent  arrival  in  Marburg,  having  come  from 
Berlin  as  Professor  Behring's  substitute  during  the  lat- 
ler's  temporary  absence  owing  to  illness.  The  profes- 
sors are  assisted  by  private  assistants  and  demonstrators: 
of  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  v.  Lingesheim,  Dr. 
Fr.  Ransom,  and  Dr.  Ruppel. 

Dr.  Ransom,  formerly  in  practice  at  Cambridge,  was 
kind  enough  to  devote  a  few  hours  of  his  time  to  con- 
ducting me  over  the  various  departments,  which  I  en- 
deavor to  describe.  It  should  be  uiulerstood  that  these 
institutes  are  solely  for  teaching  and  research  purposes, 
and  in  no  way  do  they  represent  the  serum  industry  of 
tiermany.  which  has  assunu'd  such  gigantic  proportions. 
THE  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE— SERUM  DEPARTMENT. 

This  portion  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  is  endowed  with 
a  special  grant  from  the  government.  A  building  apart 
from  the  principal  one  contains  the  stables  and  the  room 
in  which  injections  of  toxin  and  removals  of  blood  are 
made.  The  neat  appointments  of  this  room  were  re- 
markable for  their  simplicity,  the  furniture  consisting  of 
a  large  weighing  machine  (for  the  animals  under  treat- 
ment are  weighed  regularly),  a  sink,  a  bench,  and  an  ar- 
rangement in  the  center  of  the  floor  resembling  parallel 
bars  in  form  and  height,  the  difference  being  that  the 
sides  are  filled  in  with  woodwork.  The  horses,  led  from 
the  stables,  are  placed  between  these  partitions,  which 
guard  the  operators  against  injury  from  the  animals.  We 
passed  into  the  stables,  my  guide  remarking:  "Yes,  the 
horses  require  care;  any  accidental  wound  is  treated 
with  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  The  head  attendant 
was  trained  at  the  Veterinary  College  in  Berlin." 

A  general  stir  among  the  horses  showed  that  the  doc- 
tor's voice  had  been  recognized.  (A  pair  when  "off  treat- 
ment" may  be  seen  harnessed  to  a  phaeton — or  sledge  in 
the  winter — and  are  indeed  the  finest  pair  in  the  town 
— th.it,  however,  en  pnnsant.) 

Horses  young  and  old  are  operated  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  most  suitable  age  for  serum  pro- 
duction, and  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  semper  tcncr 
aurcam  mcdinmhas  been  found  a  good  maxim,  but  even 
this,  however,  is  not  all-powerful,  as  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  patient  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Here  were  horses  under  treatment  for  tuberculosis 
serum,  for  tetanus  serum,  for  plague  serum,  and  an  ox 
for  tuberculosis.  There  is  frequently  a  stock  of  goats 
and  sheep  in  the  stables,  but  this  was  not  the  case  on 

•Reprinted  from  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

'Prof.  Leech  in  his  address  to  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
fiation  at  Montreal,  said:  "Prof.  Behring,  of  Marburg,  thinks 
that  in  the  light  of  serum  treatment  all  our  older  views  must 
vanish.  Cellular  pathology,  he  says,  has  become  unfruitful 
f(ir  therapeutics.  It  is  vain  to  treat  the  organs  which  are 
affected.  Serum  treatment,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sum- 
mary of  his  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  recent  'Congress 
fiir  innere  Medicin,'  is  alone  eflicient.  If  Behring's  view  as 
to  its  nature  is  correct,  its  study  is  almost  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  pharmacology,  for  be  holds  that  antitoxin  is  not  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  but  a  quality  inherent  in  cer- 
tain albuminous  substances  as  magnetism  is  in  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron." 
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the  occasion  of  my  visit.  Tlio  animiils  wi-re  all  in  a 
tioui-ishiii);  coiulitiun  with  the  exceiiliim  of  one  small 
horse,  who  appearetl  languid  anil  ilisplayeil  a  swelling  on 
his  siile.  The  inoeu'lation — cholera  toxin — in  this  case, 
had  been  recently  made,  Imt  the  swellin;;  prodncinl.  the 
doctor  assured  me,  would  have  subsided  by  the  following 
day,  and  the  animal  would  be  ''well"  again.  The  inocu- 
lations, either  intravenous  or  subcutaneous,  are  con- 
tinued with  increasing  amounts  of  tlie  toxin  until  either 
the  limit  is  reached,  or  a  sample  of  the  blood  taken  from 
the  animal  shows  upon  examination  that  the  '"worth"  of 
the  serum  is  suthcient  to  allow  of  a  larger  quaniiiy  of 
blood  being  removed  from  the  animal. 

With  regard  to  the  limit  of  inoculation,  this  depends 
on  two  factors;  firstly,  the  solubility  of  the  toxin,  and 
secondly,  the  fact  that  not  more  than  a  limited  quantity 
of  liquid  can  be  injected  under  the  skin  at  one  inocula- 
tion. At  Marburg  more  than  500  Cc.  is  not  inserted.  The 
horses  show  no  great  discomfort  from  the  loss  of  blood. 
and  after  a  rest  of  three  or  four  weeks  may  be  treated 
for  the  serum  of  another  poison. 

Furthermore,  a  loss  of  weight  during  the  treatment 
does  not  occur,  on  the  contrary,  a  gain  in  liesh  is  often 
observed. 

From  the  stables  we  passed  to  the  paddock — not  an  un- 
natural sequence— and  here,  again,  were  horses  of  all 
sizes  and  ages,  resembling,  as  far  as  outward  appear- 
ances went,  ordinary  horses,  except  that  owing  to  their 
higher  calling  as  ".Serum  Pferde,"  shoeing  is  not  essen- 
tial to  their  existence. 

^^'e  now  ascended  to  the  laboratories.  The  first  room 
we  entered  was  the  one  in  which  t^e  advanced  students 
work,  under  direction  of  Herrn  Geheimrath.  Glass  appar- 
atus was  in  evidence  in  great  variety.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  stood  a  row  of  incubators.  These  Brutschranke 
—incubating  cupboards — reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
manufacturer.  They  are  lined  throughout  with  a  shin- 
ing copper-colfired  alloy. 

The  next  room  which  we  entered  is  known  as  "die 
Kiiche"  or  the  kitchen,  and  in  some  respects  it  bore  great 
resemblance  to  the  domestic  essential.  The  cook  him- 
self was  clad  in  the  orthodox  white  canvas  overall  from 
head  to  foot — orthodox  for  the  reason  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  "Serumleute"  dresses  in  this  fashion  from 
professors  downwards  to  the  stoker  in  the  basement, 
whom  we  found  burning  the  cotton-wool  employed  for 
closing  flasks  and  test-tubes«  •eu)i(/uni  (irfe?)i.  (The  stone 
pots  in  which  this  refuse  is  brought  down  from  the  lab- 
oratories are  then  cleansed  with  a  mixture  of  crude  phe- 
nol and  sulphuric  acid.) 

But  to  return  to  the  cook— he  was  filling  the  Hcune- 
berger  oven  with  tlasks  to  be  sterilized — these  were  dirty 
—had  been  used  for  tuberculosis  cultures,  etc.,  but  be- 
fore being  washed  it  is  necessary  to  kill  the  adherent 
bacilli,  and  this  is  affected  by  filling  the  flasks  with  wa- 
ter and  subjecting  them  to  superheated  steam,  passing 
from  above  downwards  through  the  oven.  By  this  means, 
all  apparatus  being  treated  strictly  in  this  manner,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  infection  to  be  carried  to  the 
drains. 

Cultivations  in  bouillon  are  made  in  short-necked 
1,000  Cc.  flasks.  The  flasks  containing  the  peptonized 
beef  li(iuor  are  sterilized  by  heating  in  the  Henneberger 
on  three  successive  days  before  being  inoculated. 

From  the  kitchen,  passing  through  double  doors,  we 
entered  the  Brutzimmer  or  incubation  room.  This  is  an 
incubating  cupboard  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes.  The  heat  is  retained  and  light  exclud- 
ed by  means  of  special  covering  of  the  walls,  ceiling 
and   floor. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis  was  being  cultivated,  emitting  its 
curious  odm-.  and  the  shelves  ranged  round  the  room  con- 
tained about  3.000  flasks.  A  mercury  regulator  kept  the 
temperature  constant. 
Pr.  Hansom's  room  was  the  next  we  visited.    He  seemed 


to   know    the   life-history   of   every    while   mouse  on   the 
table. 

"That  big  one,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  fat,  lively  little 
chap,  in  a  bowl  with  a  dozen  others,  "I  infected  yester- 
day with  suUicient  tetanus  toxin  to  kill  1J0,000  mice — not 
forgetting,  of  course,  to  mix  with  the  poison  a  certain 
(luantily  of  scrum." 

This  seemed  to  speak  well  for  the  potency  of  the  serum. 
On  the  window  sill  stood  some  cylinders  containing  rab- 
bit intestine  undergoing  sterilization  by  lengthy  expos- 
ure to  the  sun's  rays,  "for  some  expiMinients  of  my 
own,"  as  the  doctor  confidentially  told  me  in  answer  to 
my  question. 

.\  row  of  loO  Cc.  cylinders  contained  samples  of  blood 
drawn  tJie  previous  day  from  horses  under  treatment  for 
Inliercidosis  serum. 

■"riie  serum,"  my  guide  reioarUed.  "has  separated  beau- 
tifully, as  you  see;  after  pouring  it  olT  and  Altering,  if 
necessary,  tlie  'worth'  will  be  ascertained.  If  this 
'worth'  is  above  a  certain  standard  the  serum  would  be 
ready  for  sale,  but  this,  of  course,  is  not  for  trade  pur- 
poses. -Ml  serum  sold  in  Germany  must  have  at  least  a 
fixed  minimum  antitoxin  'worth,'  and  this  is  controlled 
by  Pi-ofessor  Ehrlich  in  the  Government  Control  Sta- 
tion at  Steglitz,  near  Berlin.  The  bottles  emanating 
from  this  institution  are  sealed,  and  no  scrum  may  be 
sold  except  with  this  seal." 

I  was  then  shown  a  bottle  of  dry  diphtheritic  serum 
in  the  form  of  clear  crisp  gelatin-like  pieces.  One 
gramme  of  this  contains  5,000  I.  E.  (Immunizations  Ein- 
heiten-units  of  immunization). 

But  time  pressing,  we  made  for  the  professor's  private 
room,  consulting  room  would  be  no  misnomer.  His 
"patients"  are  the  animals  in  the  stalls  below. 

On  his  writing  table  were  temperature  charts  headed 
"Pferd  I,"  "Pferd  II,"  etc.  Rise  of  temperature  was  to 
be  noticed  following  on  each  injection  of  toxin,  but  be- 
sides the  temperatures,  other  details  were  registered, 
such  as  blood  removal,  reaction,  swelling  upon  injec- 
tion, etc.     A  duplicate  chart-book  is  also  kept. 

In  a  room  opposite,  cages  containing  hens,  rabbits, 
hares,  guinea-pigs,  etc.,  were  to  be  found.  luoculated 
corpses  are  burnt  in  a  fire  for  the  purpose,  a  box  of  coal- 
scuttle shape  with  tongs  being  used  for  transport.  In 
the  basement  is  another  large  stock  of  small  animals. 
The  Hygienic  Institute. 
This  is  laid  out  for  teaching  purposes  for  younger  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  for  more  advanced  workers,  whereas 
the  Serum  .\bteilung  is  open  only  to  advanced  students, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  original  research. 

The  old  hospital  operating  room  with  its  expansive  win- 
dow, forms  an  excellent  demonstration  room.  Here  Pro- 
fessor Wernicke  holds  his  practical  classes  (the  build- 
ing comprising  the  Hygienisches  Institut.  Serum  Abteil- 
ung  and  Pharmakologisches  Institut,  was  formerly  the 
Chirurgische   Kliuik.) 

After  a  hasty  glance  through  the  well-arranged  de- 
partments, and  a  peep  into  the  photographic  dark  room, 
fitted  up  with  Rontgen  ray  apparatus,  we  left  for 
Professor  Bchring's  Private  Laboratory. 
This  delightful  villa— the  "Villa  Sera,"  as  the  students 
call  it-stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  not  far  from  the 
Schloss.  A  more  ideal  situation  could  not  have  been 
conceived,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  white  house,  view- 
ed from  the  valley,  is  far  from  being  an  eyesore.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  only  a  very  few  modern  houses  in 
Marburg. 

Entering,  we  found  Dr.  Rupix-1  in  his  overall  at  work. 
Dr.  Ruppel  is  a  chemist  and  bacteriologist.  He  com- 
menced "shop"  immediately,  conversing  in  a  serum  lan- 
guage of  "m's"  and  "worths."  In  the  meanwhile  I  took 
a  look  round  and  discovered  a  large  dialyzer  and  a  cop- 
per vacuum  still,  with  a  specially  constructed  cylindrical 
head  to  i)revent  frothing. 
Dr.  Ruppel  finished  his  precipitation,  and  wiili  a  final 
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satisfied  wliisk  of  the  flnss-rod  came  forward  to  dem- 
onstrate the  first  wonder  of  tlie  villa.  To  evacuate  an 
exsiccator  it  was  merely  necessary  to  connect  the  same 
by  means  of  au  India-rubber  tube  with  a  jet  in  the  bench, 
which  one  would  have  imagined  was  a  gas-jet,  and 
to  turn  the  tap.  A  rush  of  air  was  heard,  and  the  ex- 
siccator was  emptied,  as  if  by  magic.  This  evacuation 
was  effected  in  a  few  seconds,  and  is  of  course  many 
times  more  handy  and  complete  than  that  produced  by  a 
stream  of  water. 

Electrical  power  is  utilized  to  its  utmost  throughout 
the  laboratory.  At  the  side  of  the  door  were  three  but- 
tons labelled  respectively  "Vacuum,"  "Exhaustor,"  and 
"Centrifuge."  The  power  of  the  first  had  been  shown 
without  nee<Ung  to  communicate  with  the  machine-room, 
as  the  vacuum  happened  to  be  "going."  The  doctor 
pressed  the  buttom  for  the  second,  and  immediately  the 
atmosphere  in  the  room  became  fresher,  and  the  entire 
building  was  ventilated  by  a  rapid  current  of  fresh  air. 
This  is  of  particular  advantage  when  working  with  bacil- 
lus tuberculosis,  as  the  odor  produced  by  this  individual 
gives  one  violent  headaches. 

After  glancing  at  a  number  of  other  ingenious  devices, 
we  went  down  to  the  basement.  Here  stood  a  hydraulic 
press  capable  of  exerting  500  atmospheres  pressure.  Here 
also  was  a  Brutzimmer,  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Hy- 
gienic Institute,  and  capable  of  holding  flasks  to  the 
number  of  2,400.  A  thermostat  regulated  immediately 
the  slight  change  in  tenii>erature  produced  by  the  doors 
being  openetl. 

In  another  room  were  noticed  a  mill  for  powdering,  by 
means  of  revolving  marbles  in  a  drum-shaped  porcelain 
vessel,  a  shaker  for  extraction  purposes,  both  driven  by 
electricity,  and  a  glass-sided  box  with  India-rubber  gloves 
inserted  in  the  ends  for  working  with  fine  powders  of  a 
poisonous  nature;  filling  bottles  for  example,  or  trans- 
ferring from  one  vessel  to  another. 

In  yet  another  was  an  apparatus  fitted  with  electro- 
plated trays  for  drying  serum  in  vacuo.  After  a  few 
hours  at  40°  O.  the  serum  originally  poured  into  the 
trays  is  removed  from  the  same  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder.  This  oven,  which  is  provided  with  windows, 
was  manufactured  in  Paris. 

We  were  then  conducted  to  the  machine  room,  and 
arriving  there  could  with  difficulty  hear  ourselves  speak. 
Here  was  the  motor  responsible  for  driving  the  large  cen- 
trifugal machine,  the  exhaustor,  and  the  vacuum.  Here 
also  was  ice  for  sterilizing  purposes,  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration by  the  ammonia  process. 

Having  thus  seen  some  of  the  mechanism  of  this  mod- 
el laboratory.  Dr.  Ruppel  invited  us  up  to  his  rooms 
above,  stopping  as  he  went  to  point  out  an  assistant  in- 
oculating fresh  bouillon  flasks  from  a  parent  culture. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  tedious  work,  but  doing  250  a 
day  one  becomes  expert— lu'oJi f  wa)ir,  Heir  SchoV  f 

The  rooms  into  which  we  were  ushered  were  original- 
ly Professor  Behring's  chambers  during  Ms  bachelor 
days,  and  a  more  tastefully,  one  might  almost  say,  ar- 
tistically arranged  little  suite  could  not  be  imagined. 

He  now  resides  in  a  delightfully-equipped  house  in  the 
Renthofstrasse.  In  his  study  at  home  I  was  pleased  to 
find  an  engraving  of  Luke  Fildes'  "The  Doctor,"  hung 
above  his  writing  table. 

Professor  Behring  hopes  to  make  known  some  results 
shortly,  in  connection  with  bacillus  tuberculosis — the  all- 
absorbing  study  just  now  in  the  Villa  Sera.  The  in- 
Testigators  have  proofs  at  hand  which  are  self-satisfy- 
ing, but  no  secrets  will  be  laid  bare  until  results  are  ob- 
tained sufficient  to  convince  the  world. 


Fft\RMAGY 


LOCUST-BEAN  MEAL  consists  of  locust  beans 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  pod  and  crusheil  for 
convenience  and  economy  of  transportation.  The  meal 
is   used   in   the   manufacture  of  cattle  food. 


WATERPROOFING  LEATHER.— A  process  for 
waterproofing  leather  has  been  patented  in  Germany 
and  is  reported  in  Scientific  American.  Dissolve  bees- 
wax in  benzine  to  .saturatiou  and  heat  the  solution  in  a 
water  bath,  then  add  about  one-tenth  of  spermaceti  in  a 
melted  state.  For  use  warm  the  mass  again  in  a  water 
bath  and  apply  warm  with  a  brush  or  a  pencil  to  the  dry 
leather,  which  has  likewise  been  suitably  warmed. 


TURKEY  RED  OIL.  or  alizarine  assistant,  is  a  chem- 
ical compound  of  sulphoriciuoleic  acid  obtained  from 
castor  oil  and  soda,  which  compound  is  known  as  sul- 
phoricinoleate  of  soda.  The  chemist  adds  that  "the  only 
castor  oil  ever  present  in  Turkey  re<l  oil  is  that  small 
portion  which  has  escaped  transformation  during  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  sulphor- 
iciuoleic acid  and  its  salts." 


ANTIPYRINE  COMPOUNDS.— If  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  antipyrine  and  pyrogallic  acid  are  mixed,  an  oil 
separates  which  is  pyrogallol-antipyrine,  C,H,(0H)3Ci, 
H,.N;0.  It  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  colorless  crystals, 
melting  at  78°.  A  similar  compound  can  be  obtained  of 
antipyrine  and  phloro-glucinol,  which  melts  at  184°.  If 
aqueous  solutions  of  gallic  acid  and  antipyrine  are 
mixed,  an  oil  is  deposited,  but  this  appears  to  be  rather 
a  solution  than  a  true  chemical  combination,  crystals  of 
antipyrine  appearing  in  the  oil  after  a  time. — Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.;  Br.  &  Col.  Dr. 


A  PRIZE  CLEANSER.— A  prize  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  for  the  best  material  for  cleansing  fabrics 
without  discoloration  or  injury  has  been  awarded  to  a 
preparation  of  which  the  potato  is  the  base.  Two  good- 
sized  potatoes  are  grated  into  a  pint  of  water,  strained 
through  a  coarse  sieve  into  another  vessel  containing  a 
pint  of  clear  water  and  allowed  to  stand  until  thorotigh- 
ly  settled,  when  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  used 
to  sponge  materials,  which  are  then  washed  in  clean 
water,  dried  and  ironed.  The  sediment  can  be  used  for 
cleansing  carpets,  etc. — Spatula. 


QUERCITRON  EXTRACT  is  a  preparation  of  quer- 
citron and  alizarin  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  suspended 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  and  zinc  sul- 
phite. A  sample  analyzed  had.  approximately,  the  fol- 
lowing composition: 

Water  and  sulphurous  acid 70.98 

Alizarin    10.42 

Quercitron    10.42 

Sodium  sulphate  ) 

- 8.18 

Zinc  sulphite         * 

100.00 


"NOIR  SOLIDE"  is  known  as  "steam  black."  It  is  a 
prepared  dye  and  a  chemical  compound,  some  of  the  or- 
iginal elements  of  which  are  extract  of  logwood,  and 
salts  of  chromium  and  alumina. 


GROUND  PAPKICA  was  returned  by  the  apprai.*er 
as  a  spice  and  was  assessed  with  duty  as  such  by  the  col- 
lector. The  importers  protested  against  such  assessment, 
claiming  that  the  merchandise  should  have  been  returned 
by  the  appraiser  as  herbs  which  have  been  advanced  in 
value  or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding.  The  board 
at  the  hearing  decided  that  ground  paprica  is  a  powdered 
substance  produced  from  the  Hungarian  pepper  plant, 
which  bears  a  large  red  pod  similar  in  appearance  to  our 
domestic  red  pepper,  the  substance  in  question  being  pro- 
duced from  the  seeds  and  not  from  the  leaves,  stems, 
etc. 
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CHEMICAL  GLASSWARE  is  such  ware  as  is  used 
in  niakiuB  observations  and  experiments  in  chemistry, 
mixing  chemical  comiiounds,  and  docs  not  include  arti- 
cles or  instrumouts  which  are  used  solely  for  therapeuti- 
cal or  surgical  purposes.  (From  an  opinion  by  General 
Appraiser  Wilkinson.) 

PRIMULINE  BUFF  is  a  preparation  from  quercitron 
which  is  the  bark  of  the  black  oak,  sometimes  called 
dyer's  oak.  The  latter  is  used  for  both  tanning  and  dye- 
ing, imparting  to  calicoes  and  cloths  shades  of  yellow 
color.  Primuline  buff  is  a  mixture  of  quercitron  80  per 
cent,  and  alizarine  20  per  cent. 


.VTTAR  OR  O'rrO  OF  ROSES  of  commerce  is  de- 
scribed by  recognized  authorities  as  a  volatile  and  high- 
ly fragrant  essential  oil,  made  in  Turkey  and  other  East- 
ern countries,  also  in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  pro- 
duced from  the  finest  varieties  of  rosses,  chielly  from  the 
damask  rose  or  Rosa  Damascena,  by  distilling  the  leaves 
with  waK'r  at  a  low  temperature.  The  yield  is  very  small, 
liiO  pounds  of  the  rose  leaves  giving  less,  generally,  than 
an  ounce  of  attar  or  oiio.  Attar  of  rose  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish color,  is  sdUiIiIc  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid, 
and  should  congeal  well  in  5  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
54.5°  F. 


NEW  MODE  OF  MANUFACTURING  COLLODI- 
ON.— According  to  a  patented  process  by  Schlumberger, 
it  consists  in  dissolving  the  guncotton  in  ethyl  alcohol  or 
methyl  alcohol,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  the 
following  substances  is  added:  Levulose  acetic  acid, 
chloric  acid,  or  their  alkali  salts  acid,  lactic  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  of  their  alkali  salts  or  earth  alkali  salts  or 
zinc  salts  soluble  in  alcohol,  aldehydes  of  acetic  acid  and 
benzoic  acid  or  their  acetates,  ether  of  alcohol,  with  the 
above  named  acids;  picric  acid  and  salicylic  acid,  nitro- 
benzene, chinoline,  pyridine,  urea,  glycocol. — Scientific 
American. 


PAINTS  AND  COLORS.— The  line  between  colors  and 
paints  is  not  absolutely  clear.  Webster  uses  the  words 
colors,  paints,  and  pigments  as  synonyms,  while  the  Cen- 
tur.v  Dictionary  defines  paint  as  a  "substance  used  in 
painting,  composed  of  a  dry  coloring  material  intimately 
mixed  with  a  liquid  vehicle."  In  tb<?  trade  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  find  a  pronounced  difEerence  in  the  mean- 
ings of  the  two  words.  .\.  leading  domestic  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  colors  and  paints  describes  paint  as  "a  pig- 
ment to  which  has  been  added  a  flowing  vehicle,  such  as 
water,  turpentine,  varnish,  or  chiefly,  oil."  Other  ex- 
perts in  the  trade  indorsed  this  definition  and  said  that 
"dry  paint"  is  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  no  such  thing. 


being  refined  so  as  to  make  what  is  known  as  "cod  liver 
oil."  The  latter  is  a  distinct  kind  of  fish  oil,  and  is  so 
recognized  in  trade.  It  is  made  of  the  fresh  or  selected 
livers  of  the  codfish,  is  of  a  light  color  generally,  and  is 
used  chiefly  as  a  medicine,  (.\bstract  from  an  opinion 
by  Somerville,  General  Appraiser,  12,378.— G.  A.  1150.) 


OCHBR. — The  article  "oCher"  comprises  a  class  of  nat- 
ural earths,  either  argillaceous  or  calcareous,  tinted  with 
ferric  oxides  of  various  colors,  the  chief  use  of  which  is 
as  pigments  by  both  painters  and  artists.  The  calcar- 
eous substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
ochers  consist  principally  of  silica  and  alumina,  but  the 
presence  of  these  components  is  not  necessarily  a  test  of 
the  article.  The  predominant  colors  are  yellow,  red  and 
brown.  The  phrase  "ochery  earths"  means  earths,  argil- 
laceous or  calcareous,  which  resemble  ocher  or  partake  of 
its  nature  in  composition  and  uses.  The  phriise  as  used 
in  the  tariff  schedule  is  comprehensive  enough  to  em- 
brace all  earths  or  clays  colored  by  ferric  oxides  and  cap- 
able of  use  as  pigments. 

COD  -VND  COD  LIVER  OILS.— The  former  is  what 
is  commonly  and  commercially  known  as  "V-od  oil  for 
tanners'  use."  It  is  made  from  the  unhealthy  and  pu- 
trid livers  of  codfish  and  allied  species,  with  which  the 
entrails  and  other  refuse  parts  of  the  fish  have  been 
thrown,  and  allowed  to  umlergo  putrefaction.  It  is  of  a 
dark  nr  brnwn  cherry  color,  and  is  used  for  tanning 
leather  and  rithcr  industrial  purposes,  and  is  incapalilc  of 


BURNT  STARCH  comes  into  market  in  small  com- 
pact pieces,  nearer  black  than  brown,  gummy  in  char- 
acter, burnt  almost  to  caramelizalion,  and  showing  a 
readiness  to  deliquesce.  It  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  boil- 
ing starch  in  the  presence  of  very  dilute  acid  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  until  the  whole  becomes  goluble. 
The  mixture  is  then  evaporato<l  to  dryness,  the  expos- 
ure to  heat  continued  until  the  necessary  temperature  is 
arrived  at,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  pass  280°  to 
300°  F.,  or  about  100°  below  the  carbonizing  point.  In 
au  importation  of  this  substance  some  time  ago  it  was  re- 
turned by  the  appraiser  as  "coloring  for  brandy"  and 
so  assessed.  Upon  appeal  the  importer  testifieil  that 
burnt  starch  is  not  used  as  a  coloring,  but  that  it  is  used 
"simply  for  flavoring  and  giving  the  beer  a  milder  taste, 
acting  similar  to  glucose,  and  the  dextrinous  substance 
aids  in  keeping  the  bead  or  froth  on  the  beer,  and  enables 
it  to  stand  better." 


THE  ATOMIC  WEKillT  OF  M.VCiNESIUM  has  re- 
cenlly  been  redetermined  with  great  tare  by  Prof.  Rich- 
ards and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Harvard,  and  an  account  of 
their  results  appears  in  the  current  numbers  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  -American  Academy  of  Sciences.  Sci. 
.\m.  abstracts  this  report.  The  previous  determinations 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  this  element  showed  a  remark- 
able inconsistency  until  the  year  1884.  when  Marignac 
recorded  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  closely  concord- 
ant experiments  pointing  to  the  number  24.37.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  number  has  now  been  confirmed  by 
Messrs.  Richards  and  Parker.  The  method  selected, 
says  Nature,  was  the  analysis  of  magnesium  chloride. 
The  tnlt  was  prepared,  with  great  precautions,  from  the 
double  magnesium  and  ammonium  chloride  by  heating  in 
a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride;  it  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  weighing  tube,  without  the  possibility  of  con- 
tact with  moisture,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  sil- 
ver nitrate,  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically.  The 
results  of  four  series  of  very  concordant  experiments 
give  the  number  24.362  as  the  atomic  weight  of  mag- 
nesium when  oxygen  is  taken  as  16.00  or  24.179  if  oxy- 
gen be  taken  at  15.88. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRUIT  FLAVORS.— Some 
very  interesting  and  suggestive  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Jacquemin,  who  finds  that  by  the  addition  of 
the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  which  in  themselves  have  no 
marked  flavor,  to  saccharine  solutions  undergoing  alco- 
holic fermentation,  a  very  marked  bouquet  of  the  fruit 
is  developed.  Thus  by  immersing  pear  or  apple  tree 
leaves  in  a  10  or  15  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar,  and  add- 
ing a  pure  yeast,  which  by  itself  gave  rise  to  no  marked 
flavor,  after  fermentation  a  liquid  was  obtained  which 
had  a  strong  odor  of  pear  or  apple  respectively  and  au 
excellent  flavor,  and  on  distillation  gave  an  alcoholic  di»- 
tillati'.  in  which  this  aroma  was  still  more  marked.  Vine 
leaves  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  author  suggests 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  improve  the  bouquet  of  a  poor 
vintage  by  the  addition  of  some  leaves  during  fermenta- 
lion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  results  are  far  more 
marked  when  the  leaves  employed  are  from  trees  in 
which  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity.  The  author 
infers  that  the  flavors  of  fruits  are  due  to  a  body  elabor- 
ated in  the  leaves,  possibly  of  a  glucosidal  nature,  which 
is  not  transferred  to  the  fruits  until  the  latter  approach 
maturity,  and  is  then  acted  upon  by  the  special  ferments 
contained  in  the  fruit  juices  and  develops  distinctive 
flavors.  The  matter  would  api)ear  to  be  of  considerable 
praolical  importance.     (Comptes  rendus;  Pharm.  Jour.1 
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SENSITIZKD  PATER.— In  nn  opinion  rendered  by 
Gciioral  Appniiscr  Sliarretts,  of  lliis  port,  s(ime  lime  ago, 
the  fi)llowiMK  iiifiinnalion  as  to  what  constitutes  sensi- 
tized paper  is  (nioted:  The  general  use  of  sensitized  pa- 
per is  in  rejjroduciu);  a  positive  from  a  negative.  The 
negative  nia.v  liave  eitlier  lieen  produced  in  the  camera, 
or  it  may  consi.st  of  mechanical  drawing  or  tracing,  as  in 
the  i)lans  of  ail  architect,  which  has  black  lines  upon  a 
white  ground.  The  negative,  whether  a  photographic 
negative  or  proiluced  by  drawing,  is  placed  in  a  frame, 
the  sensitized  paper  is  i)laccd  below  it,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  actinic  light— that  is  to  say,  a  light  which  pro- 
duces chemical  action,  such  as  suulight  or  electric  light. 
The  general  t.rpe  of  sensitized  paper  is  the  silver  paper 
used  by  photographers.  This  paper  consists  of  plain  pa- 
per which  is  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  salts.  The 
paper  so  impregnated  is  then  floated  upon  a  bath  of  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver  from  the  solution 
is  then  taken  up  and  forms  a  compound  with  the  salts  in 
the  paper  and  is  thus  rendered  sensitized  or  sensitive  to 
liglit.  Photographers  also  use  albumen  paper,  which  is 
produced  by  floating  plain  paper  upon  a  solution  of  white 
of  eggs  Iwhidi  lias  a  certain  proportion  of  salts  with  it) 
instead  of  iniiu-eguatiiig  the  paper  with  salts.  This  al- 
bumen paper  is  then  floated  upon  a  silver  bath  as  above 
and  becomes  sensitized.  There  are  many  other  forms  of 
silver  paper,  one  of  which  is  gelatine  paper,  which  has 
be<'n  sensitized  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  but  all  forms 
of  silver  paper  are  very  expensive.  The  action  of  chem- 
ical light,  however,  is  so  general  that  cheaper  substances 
can  be  used  in  the  place  of  silver  for  sensitizing  paper; 
for  instance,  the  salts  of  iron  or  salts  of  uranium  may 
be  used.  For  the  purpose  of  producing  a  sensitized  pa- 
per to  be  employed  in  reproducing  mechanical  drawings, 
salts  of  iron  in  some  form  or  other  is  generally  used.  The 
principal  type  of  such  a  sensitized  paper  is  the  ordinary 
"ferro-prussiate  pai>er."  or  "blue  print." 

OIL  OF  MIRBAN'E.— Considerable  information  re- 
garding this  substance  is  given  in  an  opinion  rendered  by 
General  Appraiser  Lnnt  in  a  case  (12S45.— G.  A.  1441.) 
where  the  assessed  duty  on  the  merchandise  (oil  of  mir- 
bane)  was  the  subject  of  protest  by  the  importers.  Oil 
of  mirbane  is  also  known  in  commerce  and  the  arts  as 
nitrobenzole.  essence  of  mirbane,  mirbane,  and  artificial 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  In  the  words  of  the  General  Ap- 
praiser it  is  one  of  the  numerous  chemical  compounds, 
the  characteristic  or  dominating  element  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  coal  tar  as  a  commercial  source.  To  produce 
it.  benzole,  a  constituent  and  distillate  of  coal  tar,  is 
treated  in  a  closed  vessel  or  still  with  2  parts  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  and  1  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
These  acids  are  gradually  added  to  the  benzole  with  agi- 
tation, the  nitric  acid  being  applied  slowly  until  red 
fumes  appear.  The  end  of  the  chemical  reaction  is  indi- 
cated by  the  liquid  Ijecoming  colorless  or  nearly  so,  and 
separating  into  two  distinct  strata  on  the  addition  of 
water.  The  nitrobenzole  so  precipitated  is  drawn  off 
and  purified  or  refined  by  distillation. 

The  several  grades  met  with  in  commerce  are  known 
as  "light,"  "heavy,"  and  "very  heavy."  boiling  respect- 
ively at  400°  to  410°  F..  410°  to  428°  F..  and  430°  to 
45.5°  F.  "Mirbane"  is  a  fancy  name  originally  applied 
to  nitrobenzole  when  it  was  first  discovered  and  intro- 
duced to  the  public  as  "essence  of  mirbane."  Large 
quantities  are  consumed  liy  manufacturers  of  aniline  col- 
ors ami  explosives,  and  the  substance  is  very  extensively 
used  by  perfumers  and  by  soap-makers  tor  perfuming 
toilet  soaps.  From  the  description  of  the  method  of  its 
production  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  that 
"it  is  a  chemical  compound,  and  an  oil  evolved  or  pre- 
cipitated from  benzole  by  chemical  combination  and  re- 
action, and  is  not  produced  or  extracted  by  distillation, 
therefore  it  is  not  in  fact  an  oil  distilled,  "expressed  or 
rendered."  In  the  finding  of  the  court  it  is  stated  that 
natural  essential  oils  are  "products."  while  artificial  es- 
sential oils  are  "preparations  and  chemical  compounds." 
Coal  tar  preparations  embrace  chemical  compounds  of 
every  variety,  including  alkalies,  salts,  acids  and  oils. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  onr  subscribers 
and  their  clerks  with  rellaljle  and  tried  formulas  and  to  dls- 
0UB8  questions  relating  to  practical  pharmacy,  prescription 
work,  dispensing  dllBcultlPS.  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  hv  mall 
and  ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECKIVK  NO 
ATTENTION;  neither  do  we  answer  queries  In  this  de- 
partment from  non-subscribers. 

Correction. 

In  the  formula  for  "antichloros,"  this  journal.  Oct.  21, 
1897,  page  598,  read  "acid  arsenosi,  0.002  gram,"  instead 
of  "acid  arsenosi,  0.02  gram." 


Spots  on  Cigar  Wrappers. 
(D.  E.  II.)     See  this  journal,  issues  nf  .Inly  9  and  Aug 
tl.    189(5.    pages  45   to   ITS.    n'spectivelv.   and    Aiiril   15 
1897,  page  453. 


Removing  Walnut  Stains  From  the  Hands. 
(C.  F.  G.)  Apply  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  or  warm 
chlorine  water.  The  applicatiim  of  a  little  solution  of 
tartaric  acid  has  also  been  recomniemled.  At  the  end  of 
the  operation  wash  the  hands  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water,  and  apply  a  little  perfumed  lanoline  or  other  cos- 
metic to  soften  the  skin. 


Red  Coloring  for  Tooth  Wash. 

(W.)  Solution  of  carmine,  cochineal  coloring  and  tinc- 
ture of  cudbear  are  all  used  for  this  purpose.  The  latter 
preparation  is  more  particularly  intended  when  a  bright 
red  tint  or  color  is  to  be  produced  in  acid  liquids.  Various 
shades  of  red  are  also  imparted  by  the  following  coal  tar 
colors:  Fuchsin.  acid  fuchsin.  roccellin,  Bordeaux,  pon- 
ceau, eosin,  erythrosin  and  phloxin.  We  suggest  you 
do  a  little  experimenting.  The  coal  tar  colors  named  are 
said  to  be  harmless  in  the  quantities  necessary  to  produce 
the  colors  desired. 


Registration  in  Vermont. 
(C.  E.  S.)  The  Vermont  Pharmacy  Law  provides  for 
two  grades  of  licentiates.  A  pharmacist  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  have  three  years'  experience  before 
examination.  Licentiates  of  other  boards  of  pharmacy 
and  graduates  of  legally  incorporated  colleges  of  phar- 
macy and  medicine,  are  entitled  to  license  without  ex- 
amination. The  fee  for  examination  and  license  is  $5, 
and  for  a  license  on  diploma  or  on  certificate  of  another 
board,  $1.  Every  licentiate  must  have  his  license  re- 
corded witli  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  this  there  is 
an  additional  fee  of  25  cents. 


Perfume  for  Witch  Hazel  Cream. 

(O.  B.  L.)  The  perfume  most  suitable  for  any  prepara- 
tion is  almost  wholly  a  question  of  individual  taste. 
What  may  please  you  may  be  disliked  by  another.  We 
give  you  two  formulas  and  suggest  you  not  only  try 
them  but  do  a  little  experimenting  with  others  of  your 
devising  and  report  your  results  to  this  department  for 
the  benefit  of  other  druggists: 

(1)  Oil  lavender  1  ounce 

Oil  liergamot 1  ounce 

Oil  lemon   1  ouU'Ce 

Oil  cinnamon   %  dram 

Oil  rosemary  1  dram 

Oil  rose  geranium 'o  ounce 

Oil  cloves   Vo  dram 

Alcohol,  to 8  ounces 

(2)  Oil  lavender   1  dram 

Oil  bergamot 1  dram 

Oil  lemon 1  dram 

Oil  neroli V2  dram 

Oil  balm 15  minims 

Oil   rose   10  minims 

Cologne  spirits,  to   8  ounces 

Incorporate  the  desired  quantity  with  the  witch  hazel 
cream. 
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Barbers'  Hair  Tonic. 

(H.  T.  S.)     S»'c  foriiuilas  muliT  ••liiiir  touic"  elsewhere 
in  this  depart  incut.     IIcii-  aiv  stuui'  cithiMs: 

(1)  Tincture  of  L-anthariih's .'!  H.  drams 

Tincture  iif  capsicuin   1   tl.  dram 

Aiiiniuiiia   Ij   fl.  drams 

(Jlycerinc   2  H.  drams 

ColofTMe  waii'r.  «'iiuu;:li  In  make  ...  Ill  tl.  drams 

(2)  Tincinrp  cantharides 4  drains 

Amnuinia  water 4  drains 

Kose  water  li  ounces 

Ulycerine 4  ounces 

Bay   rum    ;»  ounci's 

(3)  Tincture  capsicum   li  drams 

Tincture  cantharides :i  drains 

Aromatic  spirits  ammonia    1'..  ounces 

(lil  lavender   T  dr;im 

Tincture  cinchona    li  ounces 

Alcohol,  to  make Iti  ounces 


Lime  Water  and  Calomel. 

(H.  B.  McC.)     The  ciiuation  showing  the  reaction  be- 
tween lime  water  and  calomel  is  thus  indicated: 
Ca(OH),  +  Hk.CL  =  Ug,C)  +  OaCL  +  H.O. 

The  products  formed  aremercurous  o.vide,  calcium  chlo- 
ride and  water.  This  reaction  is  that  which  occurs  iu 
the  preparation  ol  "Lotio  Nigra"  or  '"Black  Wash,"  of 
the  N.  F.  (Lotio  Hydrargyri  Nigra.  B.  P.),  and  the  di- 
rections given  iu  that  work  should  be  closely  followed. 
The  calomel  must  be  triturated  with  the  lime  water,  or 
rather  with  the  water.  If  it  is  introduced  into  tlie  bottle 
and  simply  shaken  up  with  the  lime  water,  little  lumps 
are  formed  which  protwt  part  of  the  calomel  from  the 
action  of  the  calcium  hydrate.  Of  course,  this  mixture 
should  be  well  agitated  whenever  any  of  it  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed. 


Iron  Pyrophosphate  anil  Phosphoric  Add. 

(S.  C.  D.)  is  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  mixture  of 
the  following: 

Strychnine  sulphate 1  grain 

Iron  pyrophosphate. 

Quinine  sulphate,  of  each 1  dram 

Dilute  phosphoric  acid. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  of  each 2  ounces 

The  ditficulty  here  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Phar- 
macopa'ial  dilute  phosphoric  acid  is  incompatible  with 
pyrophosphate  of  iron.  When  combined,  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  is  produced.  This  precipitation  may  be  avoid- 
-ed  by  using  the  same  amount  of  dilute  metaphosphoric 
acid  of  the  N.  F.  (No.  7),  which  represents  an  equal  acid 
strength  of  the  dilute  tribasic  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  remains,  however,  for  the  prescriber  to  decide  whether 
such  change  shall  be  made.  For  a  discussion  of  this  re- 
action at  length,  see  this  journal  January  31,  1895,  page 
443. 


Restoring   Color  to  Spots  In  Black  Cloth. 

(.T.  E.)  asks  for  a  chemical  process  for  restoring  the 
color  to  spots  made  in  black  cloth  by  ordinary  embalming 
fluid.  He  says  he  does  not  want  to  take  any  chances  of 
ruining  the  garment  by  experimenting.  Our  correspond- 
ent fails  to  tell  us  the  composition  of  what  he  calls  "or- 
■dinary  embalming  fluid."  .\s  he  must  know,  this  is  a 
very  elastic  expression,  for  what  may  be  to  him  an  or- 
dinary preparation,  may  differ  widely  in  composition 
from  a  preparation  in  common  use  for  a  similar  purpose 
by  another  individual.  However,  if  the  stains  have  been 
caused  by  an  acid  (arsenous,  salicylic,  boric,  thymic,  etc., 
used  in  many  preparations  of  this  character),  the  color- 
ing can  probably  be  restored  by  soaking  the  stain  in 
strong  water  of  ammonia,  followed  by  thorough  sponging 
with  water.  This  treatment,  we  think,  will  not  injure 
the  garment  (a  black  coat).  Try  the  water  of  ammonia 
on  one  of  the  spots  where  the  results  if  unsuccessful  will 
show  but  little. 


Toilet  Lotion. 

{().  B.  L.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  article 
you  name.  .\  preparation  used  for  a  similar  purpose  is 
the  following:  Prepare  a  thick,  almost  jelly-like,  infus- 
ion of  flaxseed,  and  add  to  it  20  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of 
glycerine,  with  which  has  been  mixed  suUicient  salicylic 
acid  to  make  the  finished  product  contain  2  grains  in 
each  fluid  ounce.  Perfume  according  to  taste.  Here  are 
two  others: 

(11  Dissolve  4  grains  boracie  acid  in  8  ounces  of  water 
and  macerate  in  the  solution  IV-j  drams  quince  seed, 
bruised,  for  three  hours.  Strain  and  press  through  cloth, 
add  two  ounces  glycerine,  3  ounces  alcohol,  2  drams  col- 
ogne water  and  sufficient  rose  water  to  make  1  pint.  Fin- 
ally add  10  grains  carbolic  acid  and  shake  well. 

t2)  l>issolve  4  grains  boracie  acid  in  8  ounces  water: 
macerate  1%  drams  quince  seed,  bruised,  in  the  solution 
for  three  hours:  strain  and  press  through  cloth;  add  2 
ounces  of  glycerine,  10  grains  carbolic  acid,  2  ounces 
glycerite  of  starch,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Then  mis  2 
fluid  drams  of  cologne  water,  20  ilrops  oil  of  lavender, 
and  3  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol;  add  the  mucilage  and  again 
mix  thoroughly.     P'inally  make  up  with  water  to  1  pint. 

Arnica  Salve. 
(W.  A.  S.I 

(1)  Solid  extract  of  arnica 120      grains 

Lard    14'o  ounces 

Yellow  \vax   IVi;  ounces 

Hot  water,  snflicient. 

Dissolve  the  extract  of  arnica  in  the  hot  water,  and 
thoroughly  incoriKirate  it  with  thr  lard  ami  beeswax  pre- 
viously melted  together. 

(2)  Yellow  wax    1  '.••  ounces 

Petrolatum    14iA  ounces 

Arnica  flowers  4      ounces 

Melt  the  wax,  add  the  petrolatum,  stir  in  the  flowers, 
heat  moderately  for  one  hour,  stirring  frequently;  strain 
and  allow  to  cool. 

(3)  Solid  extract  of  arnica   2      ounces 

Resin   cerate   1(5      ounces 

Vaseline    4      ounces 

Kaisins  (seedless! 1<>      ounces 

Fine-cut  tobacco  1      ounce 

Water,  sufficient. 

Boil  the  raisins  and  tobacco  in  2  pints  of  water  until 
they  are  exhausted:  express  the  liquid  and  evaporate 
down  to  8  ounces.  Soften  the  arnica  exftact  with  a  lit- 
tle hot  water  and  mix  the  liquid  with  it.  Melt  the  resin 
cerate  and  vaseline  together,  and  add  the  liquid  to  the 
melted  mass.  Incorporate  thoroughly  and  let  cool. 

Hair  Tonic. 
(.7.  A.  C.) 

(1)  Powdered  borax   Vi  ounce 

Tincture  cantharides   ',j  ounce 

Aromatic  spirits  ammonia  Vi  ounce 

Glycerine  2  ounces 

Bay   rum    2  ounces 

Sage  tea,  to  make 1  pint 

Extract  Japanese  lilac  1  dram 

Take  1  ounce  of  sage  and  steep  1  hour  in  a  pint  of  soft 
water:  filter,  dissolve  the  borax  in  the  tea,  then  add  the 
other  ingredients. 

Jaborandi  Tonic  Hair  Wash. 

(2)  Glycerine  2  ounces 

Jaborandi  leaves  4  drams 

( 'inchona  bark   1  ounce 

.\lcohol    2  ounces 

Bav   rum    2  ounces 

Rose  water 10  ounces 

Coarsely  powder  the  jaborandi  and  cinchona:  perco- 
late with  the  alcohol,  bay  rum,  and  rose  water  mixed; 
add  the  glycerine  to  the  percolate. 

Florentine  Hair  Tonic. 

(3)  Alcohol    12  ounces 

Castor  oil -  ounces 

Tincture  of  cantharides 1  ounce 

Tincture  of  orris  root 1  ounce 

Oil  of  cloves   20  minims 

Oil  of  lemon 20  minims 

Oil  of  bergamot  1   dram 

Color,  if  desired,  with  a  little  tincture  of  alkanet  root. 
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Apply  ii  Iciispoijiifiil  or  two,  ami  nib  well  into  the  roots 
of  the  hair. 


Sealing  Wax  for  Bottles. 

(I*.  A.  L.)  SiMliiij;  wax  fcir  bottlos  belongs  to  the 
most  ordinary  sorts  of  sealing  wax,  and  of  course  can 
only  be  eolorini  with  the  cheapest  kinds  of  coloring  mut- 
ter. Many  manufacturers  prepare  sealing  wax  with  a 
mi.Muro  of  common  pine  rosin,  turpentine,  chalk  and  the 
proper  coloring  matter  only.  The  composition  is  applied 
by  dipping  the  necks  of  the  bottles  into  the  melted  mass, 
which,  upon  cooling,  covers  the  cork  with  a  layer  of  wax. 
To  avoid  brittleness,  or  "stickiness,"  shellac  is  generally 
added  in  about  the  proportion  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
mass.  Here  are  some  formulas: 
Black. 

(1)     Take  G  parts  of  resin;  3  parts  paraffin,  melt  to- 
gether.    Add   -HVi  parts  of  lampblack.     Another  color 
can  be  produced  by  taking  about  '<  to  7  parts  to  100  parts 
of  the  mass,  of  ehnime  yellow,  ultramarine,  etc. 
Blue. 

(2)  Shellac    7  parts 

Turpentine  U  parts 

I'iue  resin  3Vi  parts 

Magnesia   1  part 

Chalk   2  parts 

Blue  coloring  matter 2  to  2V->  parts 

Brown. 

(3)  Shellac  4  parts 

TuriH-ntine   12  parts 

Pine  resin    S  parts 

CJypsuni   4  i)arts 

Chalk   4  parts 

Umber    4  parts 

The  shellac  for  preparing  chocolate  brown  sealing  wax 
must  not  be  too  dark.  The  product  of  the  above  recipe 
is  dark  brown,  and  unbleached  shellac  and  dark  resin 
may  be  used  for  preparing  it. 

(4)  Gelatine   4  ounces 

Water    8  ounces 

Dry  white  lead 3  ounces 

Cochineal,    <].   s. 

(ilyciTine    V2  ounce 

Mix. 

Transparent  Capping  Fluid  (Era  Formulary.) 
(5)   Dip  the  heads  of  bottles,   suitably   corked:   and,   if 
desirable,   provided   with   a   tag  or  laliel  pasted  over  the 
cork,  into  a  fluid  prepared  with  the  following  ingredients: 

Colophonium  (resin)   20.0  parts 

Ether    40.0  parts 

Collodion    CO.O  parts 

Coloring  matter  to  suit. 

The  liquid  (varnish)  dries  rapidly  and  leaves  a  beauti- 
ful transparent  coating. 


Manufacture  of  Acetone. 
(W.  P.  T.)  Acetone  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
smokeless  powder  and  the  preparation  of  celluloid  goods; 
it  is  also  used  as  a  solvent  for  fats,  resins,  camphors, 
etc.  Upon  a  large  scale  it  is  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  calcium  acetate;  the  operation  being  af- 
fected in  a  flat  cast  iron  still,  provided  with  stirrers 
which  almost  touch  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  con- 
struction of  the  mixer  is  of  importance,  as  unless  it  is 
capable  of  thoroughly  stirring  the  mass  during  the  whole 
operation,  the  yield  of  acetone  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  maintaining  a  dull  red 
heat  (500°-600''),  care  being  taken  that  the  pipes,  which 
convey  the  gaseous  products  to  the  tar  separator  and 
condenser,  are  of  sufficient  width  to  prevent  stoppages. 
They  should,  moreover,  be  constructed  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  and  rapidly  removed  and  replaced.  Having 
heated  the  still  to  the  requisite  temperature,  the  mixer 
is  started  and  finely  ground  calcium  acetate  (as  dry  as 
possible)  introduced  through  the  manhole.  The  distilla- 
tion is  then  proceeded  with,  which  with  a  charge  of 
100  kilos,  should  occupy  from  two  to  three  hours.  The 
first  distillate  is  water,  originating  from  the  moisture  in 
the  acetate.  It  is  more  or  less  colored,  has  an  empy- 
reumatic  odor,  and  contains  a  few  per  cent,  of  acetone. 


After  a  tiuu'  the  flow  of  water  slackens,  followed  by  a 
stage  when  hardly  anything  comes  over;  and  when 
the  temperature  has  risen  high  enough,  acetone  oils 
distil  over.  The  total  distillate  forms  a  dark  brown, 
highly  intianimable  liquid,  having  an  empyreuuwitic  odor 
and  iM'ing  contaminated  with  tarry  substances  and  cal- 
cium acetate  which  has  been  carried  over  mechauically. 
On  standing,  it  separates  into  two  layers.  Tlie  top 
layer,  comprising  about  one-tenth  of  the  bulk,  contains 
the  so-called  "heavy  acetone  oils,"  whilst  the  bottom 
layer  is  chiefly  composed  of  acetone  and  the  lighter 
aeeione  oils  held  in  soluticjn  by  water. 

The  crude  acetone  thus  obtained  is  largely  contami- 
nated with  acetone  oils,  which  are  mainly  composed  of 
higher  ketones  originating  from  hoUKjlogues  of  acetic 
acid  present  in  calciuiu  acetate;  they  also  contain  alde- 
hydes, due  to  the  presence  of  formic  acid,  condensation 
products  of  acetone,  acids,  phenols,  and  tarry  substances. 
To  minimize  the  formation  of  these  secondary  products 
and  obtain  better  yields,  Bauschlicher  proposes  to  effect 
the  decomposition  in  the  presence  of  lime.  Although  the 
latter  retains  the  tarry  constituents,  it  does  not  act  ou 
the  higher  ketones  and  condensation  products;  and  as 
these  comprise  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  sec- 
ondary products,  the  utility  of  the  process  has  been  ques- 
tioned. 

I'\)r  the  preparation  of  pure  acetone  (Journal  Soc. 
Cliem.  Ind.),  the  crude  product  is  diluted  with  water, 
treated  with  milk  of  lime,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time.  The  supernatant  oily  layer  is  then  mixed  with 
water  and  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  column  still. 
With  a  well  constructed  apparatus  the  first  rectificatiou 
gives,  as  main  fraction,  a  very  pure  product  showing  99" 
to  99..5°  Tr.,  and  failing  to  give  a  turbidity  with  water. 
It  contains  only  traces  of  aldehyde  and  empyreuma,  and 
these  are  entirely  removed  by  another  distillation.  The 
following  are  the  commercial  tests  for  English  acetone: 
(1.)  The  specific  gravity  should  not  exceed  0.802  at  15°, 
and  the  acetone  should  volatilize  completely,  without 
leaving  a  residue,  when  heated  to  100°.  (2.)  When  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  four-fifths  of  the  original  quantity 
taken  should  distil  over  at  .J8.8°,  and,  besides  acetone, 
the  residue  should  contain  no  substances  other  than  those 
originating  from  the  manufacture  of  acetone.  (3.)  IW)  cc. 
Ill'  acetone  mixed  with  1  cc.  ot  potassium  permanganate 
snlution  (0.1  per  cent.)  should  show  no  change  of  color 
within  two  minutes.  (4.)  The  acetone  should  not  con- 
tain more  than  0.005  per  cent,  of  acid  calculated  as  acetic 
acid.  For  testing  this,  50  c.  c.  of  acetone  are  diluted 
with  50  c.  c.  of  water,  2  e.  c.  of  a  solution  of  phenol- 
phthalein  (1:1,000  alcohol  of  50  per  cent.)  are  then  added, 
after  which  the  mixture  is  titrated  with  sodium  hydrox- 
ide solution  (1  c.  c.  =  0.0000  gram  of  CH3COOH). 

The  first  and  last  runnings  and  the  oils  recovered  during 
the  clarification  process  with  milk  of  lime  are  mixed  to- 
gether and  redistilled,  when  a  further  quantity  of  suit- 
able acetone  is  obtained.  The  residual  oils  constitute 
the  so-called  acetone  oils,  introduced  into  commerce  as 
light  oils  (boiling  between  75°  and  130°)  and  heavy  oils 
(boiling  between  130°  and  250°). 


INSECT  WAX  IN  AMERICA.— In  a  paper  read  t» 
the  American  Association  upon  the  scale  insects  which 
Secrete  wax.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  showed  that  although 
industries  of  considerable  importance  have  been  derived 
from  the  secretions  of  such  insects  in  Oriental  regions, 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  so  far  been  done  in  America.  Yet ' 
several  species  exist  in  the  Southwestern  States  which 
might  possibly  be  of  commercial  value.  Thus  a  bark 
louse  is  found  upon  three  species  of  oak  in  Southern 
California,  in  practically  unlimited  supply.  A  partial 
ihemical  investigation  has  shown  that  while  a  very  excel- 
lent wax  may  be  dissolved  by  means  of  chloroform  from 
the  insect  mass,  an  insoluble  residue  remains  which  has 
a  general  resemblance  in  physical  properties  to  India 
rubber.— (Pop.  Sci.  Jlonthly.) 
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Subscriptions  and  advertisements  for  this  weekly  drug 
loamal  will  be  received  and  forwarded  through  this  of- 
fice.    Specimen  copies  and  schedule  of  rates  will  be  fur- 
nished npon  application. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 
In  drug  stores  where  exists  that  esteem  between  em- 
ployer aud  employe  which  finds  expression  in  gift-giving 
at  Christmas  time,  there  is  already  some  thought  being 
given  to  the  question  of  what  to  give.  Along  with  the 
quality  of  pleasing,  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  combine 
utility  and  practical  usefulness.  If  the  thought  along 
this  line  should  turn  to  books,  there  is  assuredly  a  valu- 
able suggestion  in  mention  of  the  Era  Formulary.  It 
is  not  a  text  book,  for  study,  and  as  a  gift  it  does  not 
convey  the  suggestion  that  the  recipient  should  better 
qualify  himself  for  his  work,  but  it  is  what  is  far  better, 
a  work  which  makes  practical  application  of  the  teach- 
ings of  text  books.  Through  its  5,000  formulas  it  guides 
the  pharmacist  to  profitable  application  of  what  he  al- 
ready knows.  It  gives  him  directions  for  making  hun- 
dreds of  articles  which  customers  of  drug  stores  want, 
and  is  the  foundation  for  that  manufacturing  depart- 
ment which  should  be  a  part  of  every  pharmacy.  Where 
profitable  utility  is  so  prominent  in  a  gift,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  its  pleasing.  The  Era  Formulary  should  be 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  things  to  be  considered  as  a  gift 
to  pharmaceutical  friends.  Price.  $.5.00  per  copy,  de- 
livered. 


Thanksgiving,  1897. 
There  is  perhaps  merited  reproach  in  the  frequent  o\y- 
servation  that  custom  has  so  staled  the  significance  of 
Thanksgiving  that  the  average  person  regards  it  as  a 
day  upon  which  he  does  not  work,  but  simply  eats  more 
than  usual.  This  degradation  of  tradition  is  not  an  af- 
fair in  which  the  druggist  is  a  participant.  He  usually 
works.  Circumstances  compel  him  to  keep  more  or  less 
open  shop  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  man.  Business 
may  not  be  brisk,  but  he  is  expected  to  be  around  the 
premises  somewhere  to  relieve  those  sufferings  which  at- 
tend festivity.  This  may  have  some  appearance  of  an  ag- 
gravated hardness  of  lot,  but  in  fact  it  has  its  advan- 
tages. ^Yhile  the  rest  of  the  world  has  thoughtlessly 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  headache  and  indigestion  of 
the  morrow,  the  druggist  has  calmly  contemplated  the 
true  significance  of  Thanksgiving.  There  is  time  for 
thought  of  the  big  wheat  crop  which  is  bankrupting  the 
foreigners  who  are  compelled  to  pay  our  price  for  it. 
Our  political  mediums  have  at  last  mafierialized  the 
spirit  of  Prosperity  so  that  even  the  doubters  admit  its 
shadowy  outline.  "Business  is  good,"  is  a  phrase  of  such 
frequent  repetition  that  its  echo  has  become  almost  perma- 
nent and  unbroken.  The  thought  of  these  arise  as  the  drug- 
gist snatches  a  few  moments  to  do  his  duty  to  roast  tur- 
key and  its  inevitable  sauce,  and  between  rifts  in  the 
clouds  of  smoke  from  the  after-dinner  cigar  there  is  a' 
picture  of  the  thankful  pharmacist  industriously  com- 
pounding the  headache  and  dyspepsia  remedy  for  that 
demand  which  he  is  sure  will  manifest  itself. 


The  Physician's  Supply  Evil. 

A  Kansas  correspondent  sends  us  a  circular  letter, 
gotten  out  by  an  Omaha  concern,  and  handed  to  him  by 
a  doctor,  its  recipient.  This  letter,  wonderful  in  its 
grammatical  construction,  reads  thus: 

"Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  1,  1897. 

"Dear  Doctor:  We  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  our 
Drug  and  Pharmaceutical  list  for  1897-1898.  which  we 
hope  will  be  used  in  making  up  your  orders  for  such 
supplies  as  may  be  required  for  your  practice. 

"We  do  a  large  business  with  physicians  in  this  West- 
ern country,  who  prepare  medicines  for  the  use  of  their 
patients,  a"s  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  patients 
are  much  more  satisfied  if  their  physicians  supply  the 
remedies  needed,  and  the  small  cost  of  medicines  is  such 
that  the  physicians  find  it  to  their  financial  benefit.  The 
extremely  small  cost  of  reliable  compressed  tablets,  and 
other  pharmaceutical  preparations  do  not  call  for  a  great 
outlay  of  money  for  the  carrying  of  a  stock  of  such  sup- 
plies. . 

"Also  in  these  days  where  new  remedies  are  being 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  very  tew  drug 
stores  keep  up  to  the  advance  in  modern  medicines,  and 
it  has  been  proven  many  times  that  many  druggists  upon 
receiving  a  prescription  and  not  having  the  medicine 
called  for.  put  in  what  they  have  on  hand,  the  physician 
being  none  the  wiser,  except  that  his  patient  does  not 
make  the  progress  that  is  expected.  Also  many  drug- 
gists make  a  business  of  counter-prescribing,  aud  refill 
the  same  prescription  many  times  over,  all  of  which  is  a 
detriment  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  patient. 

"We   should   be   pleased   to   supply   you   at   wholesale 
prices  with  Drugs  and  Supplies,  and  will  try  to  please 
you  and  make  everything  satisfactory.     Yours  truly, 
"THE  CO." 

Our  friend  writes,  in  ejaculatory  phra.ses,  "Look  at  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  this  manager.  Has  he  any  brains 
at  all?     I  think  you  can  find  enough  from  top  to  bottom 
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of  his  circular  to  make  him  feel  small."  Our  corres- 
pondent is  excusable  for  developing  a  little  warmth  un- 
der the  collar,  but  lie  ni-ed  not  hope  that  anything  or 
anyone  can  make  these  conwrns  feel  small.  They  are 
not  built  that  way.  Our  advice  to  druggists  is  to  light 
the  devil  willi  fire.  You  have  the  remedy  in  your  own 
hands.  Di.splay  as  much  activity  and  enterprise  in  cul- 
tivating the  physician's  favor  as  do  the  supply  coucerus, 
and  they  will  not  get  a  hearing  and  a  foothold.  Supply 
the  doctors  yourself  and  at  best  terms.  You  can  do  it 
as  well  as  these  cormorant  concerns.  Don't  let  them  cut 
away  the  ground  from  beneath  your  feet.  All  things 
being  equal,  the  doctor  will  choose  the  druggist  every 
time. 


it.  It  is  proposed  that  the  merchants  who  are  so  op- 
posed to  the  scheme  shall  declare  as  a  body  that  all 
their  "ads"  will  be  withdrawn  from  those  i)aper8  adver- 
tising the  "We  give  trading  stamjjs"  merchants. 

The  exi)eriences  of  drusrgists  in  these  cities  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representing  the  state  of  affairs  generally. 
The  trading  stamp  is  mil  so  popular  as  it  once  was. 
fJift  schemes  are  all  right  in  their  proper  place,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  place  is  the  drug  business. 


The  Trading  Stamp. 

The  trading  stamp  scheme  is  familiar  to  every  one.  A 
full  description  was  printed  on  page  004  of  the  October 
21st  issue  of  this  journal.  The  merchant  gives  a  stamp 
with  every  ten-cent  sale  and  the  collector  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  dollars'  worth'  of  these  stamps,  which,  presum- 
ably, have  cost  him  nothing,  has  a  bewildering  array 
of  valuable  premiums  to  choose  from  to  his  taste  and  to 
pay  for  with  the  stamps.  The  scheme  has  invaded  all 
the  large  cities.  The  thrifty,  shopping  housewife  likes 
it,  and  sees  visions  of  pianos,  cuckoo  clocks,  jewelry, 
even  bicycles,  as  rewards  for  her  activity  in  gathering 
stamps.  Some  merchants  like  it  also,  believing  it  brings 
a  profitable  increase  of  trade,  but  others  are  very  bitter 
against  it.  It  has  invaded  the  retail  drug  trade,  and,  as 
in  other  lines  of  business,  it  is  causing  lots  of  trouble 
and  hard  feeling.  This  is  well  shown  b.v  relating  the 
experience  of  some  druggists  in   Michigan. 

In  Port  Huron  two  druggists  only  made  contracts  with 
the  trading  stamp  company,  and  an  unmistakable  in- 
crease in  the  business  of  the  two  stores  was  noticed  from 
the  very  moment  the  big  sign  "We  give  trading  stamps" 
appeared  in  the  windows.  A  meeting  of  the  druggists 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  two  agents 
of  the  company  were  infringing  upon  the  private  arrange- 
ment existing  among  the  druegists  to  maintain  prices.  It 
was  construed  that  the  trading  stamp  druggists  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  cutters,  to  the  extent  of  the 
worth  of  the  stamp.  To  meet  this,  one  druggist  went  so 
far  as  to  order  10.000  stamps  of  a  lithographic  TOmpany. 
to  go  into  the  trading  stamp  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. It  is  alleged  that  his  stamps  were  fac-similes  of 
the  stamps  of  the  big  company.  Things  got  so  lively 
that  a  second  meeting  was  called,  and  after  a  heated 
controversy,  it  was  decided  that  jieace  could  be  restored 
only  by  throwing  out  the  stamps  altogether.  A  regular 
love-feast  followed,  and  peace  reigns  again.  How  the 
druggists  who  contracted  for  the  stamps  will  get  out  of 
their  contract  without  loss  is  not  known. 

In  Saginaw,  too.  the  trading  stamp  agitation  is  very 
strong.  Two  months  ago  the  cut-rate  war  was  declared 
over,  and  prices  were  restored.  There,  as  in  Port  Huron, 
the  giving  of  the  stamps  is  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  cut- 
ting and  as  a  violation  of  the  compact  entered  into  only 
two  months  ago.  Of  two  druggists  who  contraeted  to 
use  the  stamps,  one  said  he  did  so  because  he  thought  it 
was  a  good  thing,  and  that  he  intended  to  keep  it  up. 
The  other  said  he  felt  doubtful  about  the  benefit,  but  did 
It  in  self-protection:  so  doubtful  was  he  that  instead  of 
contracting  for  a  year,  as  is  usual,  he  had  a  clause  in- 
serted that  at  any  time  he  could  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  stamps  by  giving  a  30-days'  notice.  Besides,  he 
gives  no  prominence  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  agent  for 
the  company.  However,  he  has  not  yet  given  his  30- 
days'  notice,  and  says  he  will  await  developments.  The 
merchants  of  Saginaw  generally  are  opposed  to  the 
scheme  of  the  stamps.  It  seems  that  the  stamp-giving 
houses  have  advertised  the  fact  more  or  less  in  the  daily 
papers.  This  seems  to  be  a  little  more  than  the  rest  of 
them  can  stand,  and  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  stop 


Not  So  Bad. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  1).  .S.  Clark,  of  South 
Omaha,  Neb.,  which  says  a  few  words  and  says  them 
so  well  that  we  are  quick  to  publish  them  without  much 
comment,  and  with  no  controversial  contradiction,  as  he 
exi)res.'ies  exactly  our  own  sentiments  and  convictions. 
Hear  him,  heed  his  words,  and  let  us  try  to  find  the  good 
and  not  mention  the  badin  the  drug  business: 

".Vfter  reading  recent  issues  of  some  of  our  drug  jour- 
nals I  feel  like  asking  them  and  so  many  of  their  con- 
tributors if  it  would  not  be  well,  and  if  the  facts  and 
conditionof  thetradedo  not  really  demand,  tochangefrom 
their  constant  policy  of  distress  and  nature  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  pleasant  and  profitable  side  of  our  business 
or  profession,  as  you  choose  to  call  it.  From  these 
sources  we  have  heard  little  but  gloomy  reports  during 
the  past  tenyears.  and  I  often  wonder  if  other  drug  journal 
readers  who  conduct  successful  and  profitable  businesses, 
even  where  i>rices  are  cut  and  competition  active,  ever 
grow  disgusted  with  the  continual  lament  over  the  d<^ 
plorable  condition  of  the  retail  drug  trade  and  inevita- 
ble ruin  to  which  we  are  being  driven. 

"It  no  doubt  is  true  that  the  drug  business  cannot  b(> 
successfully  conducted  on  such  lilieral.  even  reckless, 
methods  as  some  years  ago.  but  even  to-da.v  I  am  firm  in 
the  belief  that  every  druggist  who  is  bright  and  up-to- 
date,  attending  closely  to  every  iletail  of  a  strictl.v  drug 
business,  is  making  a  better  living  than  his  business 
neighbors,  and  has  ,a  nice  balance  each  -year.  To  warn 
the  trade  of  impending  danger  and  offer  remedies  is  well, 
but  it  certainly  is  bad  polic.v  and  lends  a  very  bad  in- 
fluence to  continue  constantly  complaining  for  us  and 
predicting  calamity.  Its  teaching  is  nothing  but  bad.  in- 
duces indifference  and  finally,  it  would  seem,  disaster. 
Imagine  the  depressing  influence  on  the  ambition  of  the 
energetic  and  hopeful  clerk  who  looks  to  the  future  for 
a  business  of  his  own.  and.  too,  on  the  weaker  mem- 
bers who  are  easily  discouraged. 

"Let  our  journals,  who  have  and  claim  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  our  welfare,  continue  to  give  us  the  good  busi- 
ness hints  to  meet  the  constantly  changing  coi  litions 
and  inaugurate  educational  methods  of  training,  such 
as  the  Pharmaceutical  Era's  Course  in  Pharmacy.  Dis- 
courage contributions  from  the  unsuccessful  and  discon- 
tented, and  make  every  page  bear  distinct  features  of 
good  cheer,  and  encouragement  to  the  worthy,  indus- 
trious druggist  and  his  help." 

Commendatory  and  a  Free  Ad. 

The  city  of  Evansville.  Ind..  has  been  pestered  with 
a  cut-rate  drug  store.  One  of  the  local  papers,  the 
Weekly  Economist,  does  not  believe  in  cutting  in  any 
line  of  business  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so  prett.v 
emphatically.  It  has  published  a  number  of  straight- 
forward, red-hot  editorials  directed  against  the  particu- 
lar drug  store  in  question.  By  so  doing  it  has  gained 
the  approval  of  the  Evansville  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, which  a  few  da.vs  ago  passed  formal  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  the  editor  "for  the  unselfish  interest  he  has 
voluntarily  taken  in  upholding  the  standard  of  respect- 
ability and  legitimacy  of  the  drug  business  in  this  city 
and  for  the  mau.v  able  editorials  he  has  voluntaril.v, 
without  remuneration,  published  in  his  paper  that  have 
a  tendency  to  educate  the  masses  against  the  prostitution 
and  demoralization  of  the  drug  business  by  dealers  who 
resort  to  unprincipleil  methods."  Naturally  the  paper 
finds  this  good  material  for  publication  and  broadcast 
circular  distribution,  but  that's  all  right.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  local  dealers  to  have  the  support  of  the  local 
papers,  and  for  both  to  combine  ag.linst  outside  and  un- 
business-like  concerns  and  methods  which  only  bring 
demoralization  and  discord.  So  we  are  glad  to  give  the 
Economist  this  little  additional  free  advertising  and  say 
it  is  a  good  paper,  in  this  one    respect,  any  way. 
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Read  and  Don't  Be  Swindled. 

If  medic'iue  prupiii'iors.  :iii.|  ispecially  their  credit 
clerics,  read  the  drug  joiiriijils,  especially  this  one,  there 
wiiiilil  be  fewer  suckers  for  Croshor,  Gerrish.  Frazer, 
Mclntyre,  et  al.  to  hool;.  But  they  uot  only  don't  read, 
but  they  show  a  most  uunccouutable  and  surprising  lack 
of  common  business  sense  in  honm-ins  the  orders  of 
these  frauds  and  swindlers.  The  I'hiladelphia  concern 
whose  operations  were  exposed  in  this  paper  last  week 
secured  victims  to  the  tune  of  $800,  $.")00,  ,f250,  etc.,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  lot  of  sukiIUt  amounl>,  and  these  vic- 
tims were  among  the  best-known  and  largest  proprietary 
medicine  concerns  in  the  country,  who  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  send  goods  to  strangers,  without  rating 
and  reference,  and  without  cash  in  advance.  In  view  of 
this  absolute  stupidity  we  cannot  feel  real  sorry  for  the 
sufferers.  But  what's  the  use  talking?  They  don't  read 
and  will  not  see  this  paragraph. 


HOW  IS  THIS  7 

Portland,  Ind..  Nov.  15,  1897. 
To  the  Editor:    I  notice  in  my  last  Era  the  statement 
Strong,   Cobb  &   Co.   make  in   reference  to   the  custom 
Cleveland  jobbers  have  of  free  box  and  cartage. 

I  wish  to  inform  them  through  the  Era  that  I  have 
always  paid  them  boxing  and  cartage.  Yours  respect- 
fully. JULIUS  C.  MARSH. 


(Ctmctudfdjrom  page  766,  ^ov.  18.) 

THE  CENTURY'S  PROGRESS  IN  CHEMISTRY.* 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.  D. 
VI. 

These  utterly  novel  studies  of  molecular  architecture 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  take  from  the  atom  much  of 
its  former  prestige  as  the  all-important  personage  of  the 
chemical  world.  Since  so  much  depends  upon  the  mere 
position  of  the  atoms,  it  may  appear  that  comparatively 
little  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  atoms  themselves. 
But  such  a  view  is  incorrect,  for  on  closer  consideration 
it  will  appear  that  at  no  time  has  the  atom  been  seen  to 
renounce  its  peculiar  personality.  Within  certain  limits 
the  character  of  a  molecule  may  be  altered  by  changing 
the  positions  of  its  atoms  (just  as  different  buildings  may 
be  constructed  of  the  same  bricks),  but  these  limits  are 
sharply  defined,  and  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  exceed 
them  as  it  would  be  to  build  a  stone  building  with  bricks. 
From  first  to  last  the  brick  remains  a  brick,  whatever 
the  style  of  architecture  it  helps  to  construct;  it  never 
becomes  a  stone.  And  just  as  closely  does  each  atom  re- 
tain its  own  peculiar  properties,  regardless  of  its  sur- 
roundings. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  carlion  atom  may  take  part  in 
the  formation  at  one  time  of  a  diamond,  again  of  a  piece 
of  coal,  and  yet  again  of  a  particle  of  sugar,  of  wood 
fiber,  of  animal  tissue,  or  of  a  gas  in  the  atmosphere:  but 
from  first  to  last — from  glass-cutting  gem  to  intangible 
gas — there  is  no  demonstrable  change  whatever  in  an.v 
single  property  of  the  atom  itself.  So  far  as  we  know,  its 
size.its weight.itscapacityfor  vibratiouor  rotation,  audits 
•inherent  affinities,  remain  absolutel.v  unchanged  through- 
out all  these  varying  fortunes  of  position  and  association. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every  atom  of  all  of  the 
sixty-odd  elenientar.v  substances  with  which  the  mod- 
ern chemist  is  acquainted.  Every  one  appears  always  to 
maintain  its  unique  integrity,  gaining  nothing  and  losing 
nothing. 

All  this  being  trne.  it  would  seem  as  if  the  position  of 
the  Daltonian  atom  as  a  primordial  bit  of  matter,  inde- 
structible and  non-transmutable,  had  been  put  to  the 
test  by  the  chemistry  of  our  century,  and  not  found 
wanting.  Since  those  early  days  of  the  century  when 
the  electric  battery  performed  all  its  miracles  and  seem- 

•Reprinted  from  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  October, 
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ingly  reached  its  limitations  in  the  bands  of  Davy,  many 
new  elementary  siibsiauces  have  been  discovcreil,  but  no 
single  element  has  been  displaced  from  its  position  as  an 
unilecomiKjsable  body.  Kather  have  the  analyses  of  the 
chemist  seemed  to  make  it  more  and  more  certain  that 
all  elementary  atoms  are  in  truth  what  John  Horschel 
called  them,  "'manufactured  articles"— primordial, 
changeless,  indestructible. 

And  yet,  o<ldIy  enough,  it  has  chanced  that  hand  in 
hand  with  the  experiments  leading  to  such  a  goal  have 
gone  other  experiments  and  speculations  of  exactly  the 
opposite  tenor.  In  each  generation  there  have  been 
chemists  among  the  leaders  of  their  science  who  have 
refused  to  admit  that  the  so-called  elements  are  really 
elements  at  all  in  any  final  sense,  and  who  have  sought 
eagerly  for  proof  which  might  warrant  their  scepticism. 
The  first  bit  of  evidence  tending  to  support  this  view 
was  furnished  by  an  English  i)hysician.  Dr.  William 
Prout,  who  in  ISlij  called  attention  to  a  curious  relation 
to  be  observed  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  various 
elements.  Accepting  the  figures  given  by  the  authorities 
of  the  time  (notably  Thomson  and  Berzelius),  it  ap- 
peared that  a  strikingly  largo  proportion  of  the  atomic 
weights  were  exact  multiples  of  the  weight  of  hydrogen, 
and  that  others  differed  so  slightly  that  errors  of  observa- 
tion might  explain  the  discrepauc.v.  Front  felt  that  this 
could  not  be  accidental,  and  he  could  think  of  no  tenable 
explanation,  unless  it  be  that  the  atoms  of  the  various 
alleged  elements  are  made  up  of  different  fixed  numbers 
of  hydrogen  atoms.  Could  it  be  that  the  one  true  ele- 
ment— the  one  primal  matter — is  hydrogen,  and  that  all 
other  forms  of  matter  are  but  compounds  of  this  original 
substance? 

Prout  advanced  this  startling  idea  at  first  tentatively, 
in  an  anonymous  publication;  but  afterward  he  espoused 
it  openly  and  urged  its  tenability.  Coming  just  after 
Davy's  dissociation  of  some  supposed  elements,  the  idea 
proved  alluring,  and  for  a  time  gained  such  popularity 
that  chemists  were  disposed  to  round  out  the  observed 
atomic  weights  of  all  elements  into  whole  numbers.  But 
presently  renewed  determinations  of  the  atomic  weights 
seemed  to  discountenance  this  practice,  and  Front's  al- 
leged law  fell  into  disrepute.  It  was  revived,  however, 
about  1S40,  by  Dumas,  whose  great  authority  secured  it 
a  respectful  hearing,  and  whose  careful  redetermina- 
tion of  the  weight  of  carbon,  making  it  exactly  twelve 
times  that  of  hydrogen,  aided  the  cause. 

Subsequently  Stas,  the  pupil  of  Dumas,  undertook  a 
long  series  of  determinations  of  atomic  weights,  with  the 
expectation  of  confirming  the  Froutian  hypothesis.  But 
his  results  seemed  to  disprove  the  hypothesis,  for  the 
atomic  weights  of  many  elements  differed  from  whole 
numbers  by  more,  it  was  thought,  than  the  limits  of  er- 
ror of  the  experiments.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
the  confidence  of  Dumas  was  not  shaken,  though  he  was 
led  to  modify  the  hypothesis,  and,  in  accordance  with 
previous  suggestions  of  Clark  and  of  Marignac.  to  rec- 
ognize as  the  primordial  element,  not  hydrogen  itself, 
but  an  atom  half  the  weight,  or  even  one-fourth  the 
weight  of  that  of  hydrogen,  of  which  primordial  atom  the 
hydrogen  atom  itself  is  compounded.  But  even  in  this 
modified  form  the  hypothesis  found  great  opposition  from 
experimental  observers. 

In  1864,  however,  a  novel  relation  between  the  weights 
of  the  elements  and  their  other  characteristics  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  chemists  by  Professor  X.  R.  Xewlands 
of  lyondon,  who  had  noticed  that  if  the  elements  are  ar- 
ranged serially  in  the  numerical  order  of  their  atomic 
weights,  there  is  a  curious  recurrence  of  similar  proper- 
ties at  intervals  of  eight  elements.  This  so-called  "law 
of  octaves"  attracted  little  immediate  attention,  but  the 
facts  it  connotes  soon  came  under  the  observation  of 
other  chemists,  notably  of  Professors  Gnstav  Hinrichs, 
in  America:  Dmitri  Mendeleeff  in  Russia,  and  Lothar 
Meyer  in  Germany.     MendelSeff  gave  the  discovery  full- 
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■est  expri'ssion.  ('.xposiling  it  in  18G9,  under  the  title  of 
"periodic  law." 

TliouKli  tliis  early  e.\i)Ositiou  of  what  has  since  been 
admitted  to  be  a  most  inii)ortant  discovery  was  very  fnl- 
ly  outlined,  the  generality  of  chemists  gave  it  little  heed 
till  a  decade  or  so  later,  when  three  new  element.s,  gal- 
lium, scandium,  and  germaiiiuiu,  were  discovered,  which, 
on  being  analyzed,, where  quite  unexpectedly  found  to  fit 
into  three  gaps  which  Mendek"'eff  had  left  in  his  periodic 
scale.  In  effect,  the  periodic  law  had  enabled  MendelSeff 
to  predicate  the  existence  of  the  new  elements  years  be- 
fore they  were  discovered.  Surely  a  system  that  leads 
to  such  results  is  no  mere  vagary.  So  very  soon  the  period- 
ic law  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  important  gen- 
eralizations of  chemical  science.  This  law  of  periodicity 
was  put  forward  as  an  expression  of  observed  relations 
independent  of  hypothesis;  but  of  course  the  theoretical 
bearings  of  these  facts  could  not  be  overlooked.  As  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Gladstone  has  said,  it  forces  upon  us  "the 
conviction  that  the  elements  are  not  separate  bodies  cre- 
ated without  reference  to  one  another,  but  that  they 
have  been  originally  fashioned,  or  have  been  built  up 
from  one  another,  according  to  some  general  plan."  It 
is  but  a  short  step  from  that  proposition  to  the  Proutlaii 
hypothesis. 

But  the  atomic  weights  are  not  alone  in  suggesting  the 
compound  nature  of  the  alleged  elements.  Evidence  of  a 
totally  different  kind  has  conlributefl  to  the  same  end. 
from  a  source  that  could  hardly  have  been  imagined 
when  the  Proutian  hypothesis  was  formulated,  through 
the  addition  of  a  novel  weapon  to  the  armamentarium  of 
the  chemist — the  spectroscope.  The  perfection  of  this 
instrument,  in  the  hands  of  two  German  scientists,  Gus- 
tav  Robert  Kirchhoff  and  Robert  Wilhelm  Bunsen,  came 
about  through  the  investigation,  toward  the  middle  of 
the  century,  of  the  meaning  of  the  dark  lines  which  had 
been  observed  in  the  solar  spectrum  by  P^raunhofer  as 
early  as  1815.  and  by  Wollaston,  a  decade  earlier.  It 
was  suspected  by  Stokes  and  by  Fox  Talbot  in  England, 
but  first  brought  to  demonstration  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bun- 
sen,  that  these  lines,  which  were  known  to  occupy  defi- 
nite positions  in  the  spectrum,  are  really  indicative  of 
particular  elementary  substances.  By  means  of  the  spec- 
troscope, which  is  essentially  a  magnifying  lens  attach- 
ed to  .a  prism  of  glass,  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  lines 
with  great  accuracy,  and  it  was  soon  shown  that  here 
was  a  new  means  of  chemical  analysis  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite delicacy.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  the 
spectroscope  could  detect  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of 
sodium  so  infinitesimal  as  the  one  two-hundred-thou- 
sandth of  a  grain.  But  what  was  even  more  important, 
the  spectroscope  put  no  limit  upon  the  distance  of  loca- 
tion of  the  substance  it  tested,  provided  only  that  suf- 
ficient light  came  from  it.  The  experiments  it  recorded 
might  be  performed  in  the  sun.  nr  in  the  most  distant 
stars  or  nebulpe;  indeed,  one  of  the  earliest  feats  of  the 
instrument  was  to  wrench  from  the  sun  the  secret  of  his 
chemical  constitution. 

To  render  the  utility  of  the  spectroscope  complete,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  link  with  it  another  new  chem- 
ical agency,  namely,  photography.  This  now  familiar 
process  is  based  on  the  property  of  light  to  decompose 
certain  unstable  compounds  of  silver,  and  thus  alter  their 
chemical  composition.  We  have  seen  that  Davy  and 
Wedgwood  barely  escaped  the  discovery  of  the  value  of 
the  photographic  method.  Their  successors  quite  over- 
looked it  until  about  1826,  when  Louis  J.  M.  Daguerre, 
the  French  chemist,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  after 
many  years  of  experimentation  brought  it  to  relative 
perfection  in  1839.  in  which  year  the  famous  daguerreo- 
type first  brought  the  matter  to  popular  attention.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Royal  Society,  and  soon  afterward  the  ef- 
forts of  Herschel  and  numerous  other  natural  philoso- 
phers contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  new    methoil. 


In  1843  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  the  famous  English- 
American  chemist  and  physiologist,  showed  that  by  pho- 
tography the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
might  be  mapped  with  absolute  accuracy,  also  proving 
that  the  silvered  film  revealed  many  lines  invisible  to 
the  unaided  eye.  The  value  of  this  method  of  ob- 
servation was  recognized  at  once,  and  as 
soon  as  the  spectroscope  was  perfected,  the 
photographic  method,  in  conjunction  with  its  use,  be- 
came invaluable  to  the  chemist.  By  this  means  com- 
parisons of  spectra  may  be  made  with  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy not  otherwise  obtainable,  and  in  case  of  the 
stars,  whole  clusters  of  spectra  may  be  placed  on  record 
at  a  single  observation. 

As  the  examination  of  the  sun  and  stars  proceeded, 
chemists  were  amazed  or  delighted,  according  to  their 
various  preconceptions,  to  witness  the  proof  that  many 
familiar  terrestrial  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  celes- 
tial bodies.  But  what  i)erhaps  surprised  them  most  was 
to  observe  the  enormous  prejwuderance  in  the  sidereal 
bodies  of  the  element  hydrogen.  Not  only  are  there  vast 
quantities  of  this  element  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  but 
some  other  suns  appeared  to  show  hydrogen  lines  ex- 
clusively in  their  spectra.  Presently  it  appeared  that 
the  stars  of  which  this  is  true  are  those  white  stars,  such 
as  Sirius,  which  had  been  conjectured  to  be  the  hottest; 
whereas  stars  that  are  only  red-hot,  like  our  sun,  show 
also  the  vapors  of  many  other  elements,  including  iron 
and  other  metals.     , 

In  1878  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  in  a  paper  before  the 
Royal  Society,  called  attention  to  the  possible  signifi- 
cance of  this  series  of  observations.  He  urged  that  the 
fact  of  the  sun  showing  fewer  elements  than  are  ob- 
served here  on  the  cool  earth,  while  stars  much  hotter 
than  the  sun  show  chiefly  one  element,  and  that  one 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  known  elements,  seemed  to 
give  color  to  the  possibility  that  our  alleged  elements  are 
really  compounds,  which  at  the  temperature  of  the  hot- 
test stars  may  be  decomposed  into  hydrogen,  the  latter 
"element"  itself  being  also  doubtless  a  compound,  which 
might  be  resolved  under  yet  more  trying  conditions. 

Here,  then,  was  what  might  be  termed  direct  experi- 
mental evidence  for  the  hypothesis  of  Prout.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  is  evidence  of  a  kind  which  only  a 
few  experts  are  competent  to  discuss — so  very  delicate  a 
matter  is  the  spectral  analysis  of  the  stars.  What  is 
still  more  unfortunate,  the  experts  do  not  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  conclu- 
sions. Some,  like  Professor  Crookes.  have  accepted 
them  with  acclaim,  hailing  Lockyer  as  "the  Darwin  of 
the  inorganic  world,"  while  others  have  sought  a  differ- 
ent explanation  of  the  facts  he  brings  forward.  As  yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  controversy  has  been  brought 
to  final  settlement.  Still,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that 
now,  since  the  periodic  law  has  seemed  to  join  hands 
with  the  spectroscope,  a  belief  in  the  compound  nature 
of  the  so-called  elements  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  More 
and  more  general  becomes  the  belief  that  the  Daltonian 
atom  is  really  a  compound  radical,  and  that  back  of  the 
seeming  diversity  of  the  alleged  elements  is  a  single 
unique  form  of  primordial  matter.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  view,  whatever  its  attractiveness, 
still  lurks  in  the  domain  of  theory.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  Daltonian  atom  has  yet  been  divided  in  the 
laboratory. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  when  a 
druggist  attempts  to  pnictice  medicine  without  knowing 
enough  to  do  so  intelligently  and  safely,  the  results  are 
very  apt  to  be  disastrous.  A  druggist  in  Sioux  City.  la.. 
the  other  day  administered  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphine  to  his  brother  and  thereby  killed  him.  One 
has  the  right  to  experiment  on  one's  self  ad  libitum,  but 
it  is  a  serious  matter  to  tamper  with  another's  health 
:ind  life. 
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SELENIUM. 


Symbol  Se.     Valence  2,  4,  6.     Atomic  Weight  78.87. 

Historical. — Selenium  was  discovered  l)y  the  Swedish  chem  - 
ist  Berzelius  in  1817,  in  the  red  deposit  found  in  sulfuric 
acid  chambers  when  that  acid  is  prepared  from  iron  py- 
rites. The  name  was  taken  from  the  Greek  selcmi,  the 
moon. 

Natural  Source. — It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  some  va- 
rieties of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  and  also  occurs  as  the 
selenids  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury. 

Preparation.— The  selenium  of  the  markets  is  usually  ob- 
tained from  the  red  deposit  of  sulfuric  acid  chambers 
above  referred  to.  by  a  process  intended  to  remove  the 
lead  and  other  substances  present.  It  is  never  prepared 
by  the  student. 

Description  and  Physical  Properties.— It  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  brick  red  powder,  or  in  dark  red  translucent  crys- 
tals. Like  sulfur,  several  allotropic  forms  are  known, 
differing  in  color,  solubility  in  carbon  disulfid,  and  crys- 
talline form. 

The  several  modifications  have  a  specific  gravity  vary- 
ing from  4.3  to  4.8.  The  form  of  selenium  soluble  in 
carbon  disulfid  has  no  definite  melting  point.  The  insol- 
uble variety  melts  at  117°  0.  It  boils  at  about  700°  and 
yields  dark  red  vapors.  The  same  anomalies  of  vapor 
density  are  noticed  as  in  the  case  of  sulfur. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  selenium  is  that  ex- 
posure to  light  increases  its  conducting  power  for  elec- 
tricity. 

Chemical  Properties. — Heated  in  the  air  selenium  burns  with 
a  bright  blue  flame,  yielding  selenium  oxid,  SeO..  and 
an  odor  like  that  of  rotten  horse  radish. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SELENIUM. 

Hydrogen  Selenid,H2Se. — This  compound  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  together  hydrogen  and  selenium  vapor,  or  by 
the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  ferrous  selenid, 
FeSe.  It  is  a  colorless,  inflammable  gas,  with  an  odor 
resembling,  but  more  offensive  than  that  of  hydrogen  sul- 
fid.  It  is  especially  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  nose.  It  precipitates  many  of 
the  heavy  metals  as  selenids. 

Halogen  Compounds. — With  chloria,  brjmin  and  fluorin  se- 


lenium   forms   compounds   similar   to   the   corresponding 
compounds  of  these  elements  with  sulfur. 

Selenium  and  Oxygen.— One  oxid  of  selenium,  the  dio.xid. 
SeO,,  and  two  oxygen  acids,  Selenous,  H.SeO,,  and  Se- 
lenic,  H.SeO,,  are  known. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  the  dioxid  occurs  in  white, 
shining,  needle-shaped  crystals.  At  about  300°  the  crys- 
tals are  converted  to  a  greenish  yellow  vapor.  Selenous 
acid  forms  colorless,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals. 

Selenic  acid  in  the  most  concentrated  form  is  a  color- 
less liquid,  containing  97.4  per  cent,  of  the  absolute  acid, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.627.  The  concentrated 
acid  is  said  to  have  the  property  of  dissolving  gold.  The 
selenates  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  corre- 
sponding sulfates. 

Characteristic  Reactions.— The  compounds  of  this  element 
are  identified  by  the  red  precipitate  of  selenium  which 
they  yield  when  treated  with  sulfurous  acid. 


TELLURIUM. 

Symbol  Te.      Valence  2,  4,  6.      Atomic  Weight  125. 

Historical.— Tellurium  had  been  known  in  its  ores  for  a 
considcralile  time,  but  the  final  demonstration  of  its  ele- 
mental nature  was  made  by  Klaproth  in  1798.  Its  name 
is   derived   from   tcllus,  the  earth. 

NaturalSources.— Tellurium  exists  in  nature  as  the  tellur- 
ides  of  lead,  silver  and  gold,  and  also  in  the  elemental 
state. 

Description  and  Physical  Properties.— Tellurium  is  a  bluish- 
white  solid,  of  a  metallic  luster,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  6.24. 

It  melts  at  about  500°,  and  can  he  distilled  in  the 
presence  of  hydrogen,  but  when  heated  in  the  air  burns 
with  a  blue  flame,  yielding  white  vapors  of  tellurium  di- 
oxid. 

Chemical  Properties.-In  its  general  properties,  tellurium 
closely  resembles  sulfur  and  selenium,  except  that  its 
basic  properties  are  somewhat  more  strongly  marked, 
and  its  acid  compounds  correspondingly  more  instable. 
Unlike  sulfur  and  selenium,  tellurium  is  not  soluble  in 
carbon  disulfid. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TELLURIUM. 

Hydrogen   tellurid,    HjTe. — A   colorless  gas  of  a  dis- 
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agreeable  odor,  resembling  that  of  hydrogen  sulfid.     It 

is  preiNired  by  the  solution  of  zinc  tellurid  in  hydrochloric 

acid. 

ZnTe  +  2UC1  =  ZuCl,  +  H,Te. 

In  most  of  its  proiK-rties  it  resembles  hydrogen  sulfid, 
forming  pricipitales  of  tellurids  with  many  of  the  heavy 
met:ils. 

Halogen  Compound.-  With  chlorin,  bromin,  iodin,  and 
fluorin  it  forms  compounds  similar  to  the  eorresiwuding 
compounds  of  these  elements  with  selenium  and  sulfur. 

Oxids  and  Oxygen  Acids.— Tellurium  forms  two  oxids,  the 
dioxid.  Tot).,  and  the  trioxid,  Tet),.  There  are  two  cor- 
responding acids,  Tellurous,  HjTeO,  and  Telluric. 
H.TeO.. 

Tellurium  dioxid  is  in  the  form  of  translucent  octahe- 
dra,  and  tellurous  acid  in  a  white  powder.  Both  are  near- 
ly insoluble  in  water. 

The  trioxid  is  an  orange  yellow  crystalline  mass.  Tel- 
luric acid  forms  colorless  crystals.  It  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  Many  of  the  tellurates  are  like- 
wise insoluble. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  OXYGEN  GROUP. 

Of  tlie  four  elenifiits  just  studied,  oxygen  exhibits  the 
group  characteristics  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  many 
analogies  of  its  compounds  lo  those  of  sulfur,  however, 
justify  its  inclusion  in  the  grojip. 

All  form  binary  compounds  with  hydrogen,  though  the 
oxygen  compound,  H,0,  differs  widely  in  its  properties, 
both  chemical  and  physical,  from  those  of  the  correspnud- 
ing  compounds  of  the  other  elements. 

The  three  elements  Sulfur,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium 
exhibit  many  characters  in  common.  The  similarity  of 
their  gaseous  hydrogen  compounds  in  molecular  struc- 
ture, method  of  manufacture,  and  characteristic  proper- 
ties, such  as  odor,  and  precipitation  of  the  heavy  metals, 
is  especially  well  marked.  Like  points  of  resemblance 
can  be  traced  between  the  dioxids  and  trioxids,  and  their 
corresponding  acids  and  salts. 

As  Ju  the  Chlorin  group,  there  is  not  only  a  resem- 
blance between  the  several  elements  of  the  group,  but  a 
more  or  less  progressive  change  in  properties.  This  is 
seen  in  theincreaseof  specific  gravity  of  the  free  elements, 
and  a  similar  increase  in  the  density  of  their  oxids  and 
oxygen  acids,  as  the  atomic  weight  rises  from  oxygen  to 
tellurium. 

A  corresponding  progression  is  seen  in  the  change  from 
the  decided  non-metallic  properties  of  oxygen  to  the 
marked  metallic  qualities  of  tellurium,  and  in  the  de- 
creasing stability  of  the  hydrogen  compounds,  from  the 
comparatively  stable  hydrogen  sulfid  to  the  very  instable 
hydrogen  tellurid. 

There  is  also  a  noticeable  decrease  in  soltlbility  in  car- 
bon disulfid,  from  sulfur,  which  is  freely  soluble  in  that 
liquid,  to  tellurium  which  is  insoluble,  ihe  salts  of  the 
most  highly  oxidized  acids,  as  the  sulfates,  selenates,  and 
tellurates,  also  exhibit  a  similar  change  of  properties  as 
regards  their  solubilities  in  water. 

NITROGEN  GROUP. 

NITROGEN.     PHOSPHORUS.     ARSENIC.     ANTIMONY.     BISMUTH. 

The  elements  of  this  family  are  all  of  very  great  im- 
ix>rtance,  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  the  form  of  their 
compounds. 

As  the  members  of  the  oxygen  group  presented  an  ad- 
vance in  metallic  properties  over  the  chlorin  group,  so  the 
nitrogen  group  in  turn  presents  a  still  farther  advance  in 
the  same  direction.  This  fact  is  most  evident  by  com- 
paring the  first  and  last  members  of  each  group. 

Fluorin  is  distinguished  by  most  intense  chemical  ac- 
tivity and  non-metallic  properties.  Oxygen  is  also  a  very 
active  element,  but  less  energetic  than  Fluorin,  while 
Nitrogen  is  noted  for  its  inactivity  in  the  free  state.  Io- 
din, the  last  member  of  the  first  group,  presents  a  very 


slight  advance  toward  metallicily.  Tellurium,  the  last 
member  of  the  second  group,  exhibits  some  decided  me- 
tallic qualities,  while  Bismuth  is  an  undoubted  metal. 

NITROGEN. 

Symbol  N.      Valence  1,  i!,  Ti.      .Vlomic  Weight  14.01. 

Historical. — Nitrogen  was  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by 
Scheele,  though  its  presence  in  air  had  previously  been 
observed  by  Rutherford  (1112)  and  other  experimenters, 
who,  however,  failed  to  perceive  its  elementary  charac- 
ter. Lavoisier  recognized  it  as  an  elementary  sub- 
stance, and  gave  it  the  name  azote,  from  its  inability  to 
sustain  life,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known  to  French 
chemists.  The  present  name  was  suggested  by  Chaptal, 
from  nitron,  the  Greek  name  for  saltpetre,  and  yennao, 
1  generate,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  constituent 
of  that  substance. 

NaturalSources. -Nitrogen  constitutes  about  four-fifths  by 
volume  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  is  also  found  in  com- 
bination in  a  large  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  in  many  inorganic  compounds,  such  as  the 
nitrates  and  ammonia  salts. 

Preparation. — The  simplest  method  of  obtaining  nitrogen 
is  by  removing  the  oxygen  from  air  by  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  element  obtained 
by  this  method  is  always  contamin.ated  by  a  small  r^ 
sidue  of  oxygen,  and  by  the  other  normal  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  is  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purposes 
of  the  student. 

Nearly  pure  nitrogen  can  be  obtained  by  passing  air, 
first  over  potassium  hydroxid  to  deprive  it  of  carbon  di- 
oxid, then  through  sulfuric  acid  to  remove  moisture,  and 
finally  through  a  tube  heatetl  to  redness  and  containing 
copper  filings,  with  which  the  oxygen  unites, 
and  collecting  the  residual  nitrogen  in  a  receiver 
beyond.  The  gas  prepared  in  this  manner  still  contains 
Argon,  another  element  of  the  atmosphere  very  similar 
to  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating  certain  easily 
decomposable  compounds  of  ammonia.  A  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonium  nitrite  when  heated  splits  up  into 
nitrogen  and  water. 

NH.NO,  =  N,  +  2H,0. 

A  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  ammonium 
chlorid  when  heated  yields  nitrogen,  with  reduction  of 
tie   chromium   to  sesquioxid,   thus: 

K.Cr^O,  -1-  2NH.C1  =  N,  -I-  Cr^O,  +  2KC1  +  4H,0. 

Nitrogen  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorin 
on  ammonia,  though  this  reaction  is  a  hazardous  one  on 
account  of  the  liability  to  the  formation  of  the  danger- 
ously explosive  nitrogen  chlorid. 

Description  and  Physical  Properties. — Nitrogen  is  an  odoi 
less,  colorless  and  tasteless  gas.  Its  density  is  14.01 
compared  with  hydrogen,  and  0.9713  as  compared  witl 
air.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Like  other  gas 
eons  elements  it  can  be  condensed  by  cold  and  pressun 
to  the  state  of  a  liquid. 

Chemical  Properties.— The  most  distinctive  character  of  ni 
trogen  is  its  inertness  in  the  free  state,  though  many  o 
its  compounds  are  very  active  substances.  It  is  neithe 
combustible  nor  a  supporter  of  combustion.  It  unites  di 
rectly  with  only  a  few  other  elements  and  with  thes 
only  with  difficulty.  Indirectly  it  combines  to  form  ; 
large  number  of  important  compounds. 
COMPOUNDS  OF  NITROGEN. 

Hydrogen  Compounds. — Nitrogen  forms  three  compound 
with  hydrogen.  Ammonia,  NH3,  Hydrazin,  N.H,,  an 
Azoimid,  NjH. 

Ammonia, NH,. — Ammonia  can  be  formed  artificially  b 
the  direct  union  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  by  causin 
electric  sparks  to  pass  through  a  mixture  of  the  gase 
This  process  is  of  scientific  interest  only,  and  is  nev« 
employed  in  the  practical  production  of  the  compound. 

Ammonia  is  produced  naturally  in  the  putrefaction  ( 
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iiiti-ogcnous  nnimal  and  vegetable  suhstauces.  It  also  re- 
sults from  the  dry  or  destructive  <lisliUatiou  of  organic 
matter  containing  nitxogen,  the  principal  commercial 
source  of  the  ammonia  compounds  being  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  coal  in  the  mannfaclnre  of  illuminating  gas. 

For  experimental  purposes  it  is  generally  obtained  by 
the  action  of  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths 
upon  an  ammonium  compound,  wheu  the  latter  is  decom- 
posed and  ammonia   set  free,  for  example, 

NH.Cl  +  KOII  =  NH3  +  KCl  +  H,0. 
It  is  a  colorless  gas  of  a  very  peculiar,  pungent,  alka- 
line odor  and  strong  caustic  taste.  It  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action with  litmus  and  other  indicators,  and  unites  read- 
ily witi  acids  to  form  salts,  which  bear  a  strong  resemb- 
lance to  the  salts  of  the  alkali  metals.  Because  of  its 
volatility  and  strongly  alkaline  (inalities  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  volatile  alkali,  to  distinguish  it  front  the  Ji.red 
nr  true  alkalies. 

By  means  of  cold  and  pressure  ammonia  is  quickly  re- 
duced to  a  liquid,  boiling  at  —33.7°.  Since  a  liquid  can- 
not vaporize  without  absorbing  large  quantities  of  heat, 
liquefied  ammonia  may  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  ice.  The  water  to  be  frozen  is  surrounded  by 
hollow  vessels  filled  with  the  licjuid  ammonia,  which  is 
then  caused  to  evaporate  rapidly  by  means  of  pumps,  and 
in  so  doing  absorbs  sulUcient  heat  from  the  water  to 
cause  it  to  assume  the  solid  state,  or  freeze. 

When  ammonia  is  brouglit  into  contact  with  an  acid 
the  two  unite  to  form  a  salt,  but  without  the  elimination 
of  hydrogen  of  tlie  acid,  as 

NH3  +  HC1  =  NH,C1. 
The  existence  of  tlie  group  NH,  is  therefore  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  these  salts  and  the  name"//nno)u't(in given 
to  it.  This  radical,  however,  cannot  exist  in  the  free 
state,  and  is  known  only  as  a  component  of  the  ammoni- 
um salts. 

Ammonia  gas,  NHj,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  no  less 
than  1,100  volumes  of  the  gas  being  absorbed  by  that 
liquid  at  0°  C.  When  the  gas  dissolves  in  water  Ammon- 
ium hydroxid,  NH,OH,  is  assumed  to  be  formed,  thus, 
NH3  +  H,0  =  NH,0H. 
The  actual  existence  of  the  compound  XH^OH  is  some- 
what doubtful,  but  it  is  practically  convenient  to  consider 
it  as  a  constituent  of  the  aqueous  solution. 

The  U.  S.  P.  contains  three  preparations  of  the  gas, 
.4f/ita  ^-liTimoiiirt',  a  10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  A(iua 
Ammoniw  Fortior,  a  28  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  and 
Splritus Ammonia',  a  ten  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution.  It 
is  also  employed  in  several  other  official  preparations. 

Hydrazin,  N^H,,  is  obtained  in  a  manner  similar  to  am- 
monia, and  has  similar  properties,  though  it  is  less 
strongly  alkaline. 

Azoimid.  or  Hydronitric  Acid,  N3H,  is  obtained  by  oxidiz- 
ing a  solution  of  hydrazin  by  means  of  nitrous  acid.  It  is 
a  colorless,  irritating  gas,  soluble  in  water,  and  has 
strongly  acid  properties.  It  dissolves  such  metals  as  cop- 
per, aluminum  and  zinc,  forming  nitrids.  It  is  extreme- 
ly instable,  and  explodes  with  great  violence  with  the 
slightest  jar  or  shock. 

Halogen  Compounds. — WithChlorin,  Bromin  and  lodin,  ni- 
trogen forms  compounds  which  explode  with  great  vio- 
lence with  the  slightest  touch  or  jar.  P''or  this  reason  it 
is  never  safe  to  bring  ammonia  in  contact  with  either  of 
these  elements  in  the  free  state,  unless  the  alkali  be 
greatly  in  excess.  The  iodid  of  nitrogen,  NI,,  is  the 
least  dangerous  of  the  three,  but  the  others  are  fiir  too 
dangerous  to  be  experimented  with. 

Oxygen  Compounds. — Five  oxids  of  nitrogen  are  known. 
They  are: 

N2O,   Nitrogen   Monoxid. 
N^Oj,  Nitrogen  Dioxid. 
NiOj,  Nitrogen  Trioxid. 
NjO,,  Nitrogen  Tetroxid. 
NjOj,  Nitrogen  Pentoxid. 


Nitrogen  can  l)e  made  to  combine  with  oxygen  by  pass- 
ing electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  the  elements, 
but  the  oxids  are  usually  prepared  from  nitric  acid  as 
the  starting  point. 

Nitrogen  Monoxid,  or  Nitrous  Oxid,  N.O,  can  be  made  by 
the  ri'ducliun  of  nitric  oxid  by  iron  filings,  or  by  other 
reducing  agents,  but  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  am- 
monium nitrate,  which  decomposes  into  nitrous  oxid  and 
water. 

NH.NO,  =NaO-t-2H,0. 
Nitrous  Oxid  is  a  colorless  gas  of  a  rather  pleasant 
sweetish  taste  and  smell.  When  inhaled  it  causes  a  kind 
of  mental  e.xhilaration  or  intoxication,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  an  inclination  to  laughter,  hence  the  name 
"laughing  gas"  applied  to  it.  Under  various  names,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  other  substances  it  is  much  used 
in  dentistry  as  an  anesthetic.  Its  use  may  bo  attended  by 
fatal  results  if  too  long  continued,  or  if  impropi'rly  ad- 
ministered. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  less  so  in  warm. 
Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  it 
supports  combustion  nearly  as  well  as  the  latter  gas. 
Nitrous  oxid  is  the  theoretical  anhydrid  of  hypouitrous 
acid. 

Nitrogen  Dioxid,  or  Nitric  Oxid,  NjO..  (or  NO)  is  formed 
when  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  acts  upon  certain 
metals,  as  copper,  mercury,  zinc.  etc.  It  is  a  colorless  gas, 
but  unites  directly  with  oxygen  when  coming  into  the  air, 
forming  brown  fumes  of  the  tetroxid,  so  that  the  fumes 
arising  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  metal  are  al- 
ways colored.  No  acid  is  known  corresponding  to  this 
oxid. 

Ntrogen  Trioxdii.N.jOj,  is  formed  along  with  tlie  tetroxid 
when  nitric  acid  is  acted  upon  by  certain  reducing  agents, 
as  starch,  sugar,  etc.  The  mixed  oxids  are  easily  con- 
densed and  form  a  greenish  blue  liquid,  but  the  liquid  tri- 
oxid itself  is  described  as  a  deep  blue.  An  interesting 
fact  in  connection  with  this  oxid  is  that  at  temperatures 
some  distance  above  or  below  zero  it  is  stable,  and  at  or 
near  zero  decomposes. 

In  ice  cold  water  the  trioxid  dissolves  to  form  nitrous 
acid,  but  the  solution  is  very  instable. 

Nitrogen  Tetroxid,  or  Peroxid,  NO2  (or  N:OJ  is  the  sub- 
stance formed  when  nitric  oxid  comos  in  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a 
reddish  brown  liquid,  boiling  at  22°  C.  The  liquid  be- 
comes lighter  in  color  when  cooled,  and  at  — 9°  C.  fonns 
colorless  crystals.  The  vapor  has  the  curious  property  of 
becoming  darker  when  heated  and  at  140°  is  almost 
black.  These  color  changes  are  most  likely  due  to  alter- 
ation in  the  molecular  composition.  The  liquid  molecule 
probably  has  the  composition  N^O,,  and  the  vapor  the 
composition  NO.. 

There  is  no  acid  corresponding  to  the  peroxid,  but 
when  dissolved  in  water  it  splits  up  into  nitric  acid  and 
nitric  oxid. 

Nitrogen  Pentoxid,  N2O.,,  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  phosphorous  pentoxid  and  anhydrous  nitric 
acid.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  white,  crystalline 
solid,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  the  foi-mation  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidiz- 
ing agent,  acting  upon  some  easily  oxidizable  substances 
with  such  intensity  as  to  ignite  them. 
PRACTICAL  STUDIES. 
1.  Place  a  piece  of  phosphorus  as  big  as  a  pea  in  a  tin 
box  lid  and  lloat  it  on  water  contained  in  a  pan  or  other 
vessel.  Ignite  the  phosphorus  and  invert  over  it  a  glass 
jar  or  wide-mouth  bottle.  (Fig.  29.)  The  phosphorous 
consumes  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  forming  white  fumes  of 
phosphorus  pentoxid,  which  gradually  dissolve  in  the 
water,  the  latter  meanwhile  rising  in  the  jar  to  take  the 
place  of  the  consumed  oxygen.  (Caution:  Do  not  handle 
the  phosphorus  with  the  naked  fingers.) 

Cover  the  mouth  of  the  jar  while  still  under  water 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  invert  and  remove  from  the  wa- 
ter.    The  jar,   of  course,  still  retains  the  water  which 
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frum  air  by  Combustiun 
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took  the  place  of  the  oxygen. 
Test  the  combustibility  of  the 
gtts  by  lowering  into  it  a 
burning  splinter.  What  oc- 
curs? 

2.  Examine  about  two 
grams  of  iniwdered  ammoni- 
um chlorid.  Has  it  any  odor? 
Add  to  it  an  equal  bulk  of 
\  dry  calcium  oxid  (Lime),  mix 
I  and  place  in  a  dry  test  tube 
and  heat  over  an  alcohol 
lamp  or  gas  burner.  Has  the 
mixture  after  heating  any 
odor  not  possessed  by  either 
constitutent?  Hold  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  a  piece  of  red  and  a  piece  of  blue  lit- 
mus paper,  first  dry  and  then  moistened.  What  occurs? 
Bring  to  the  mouth  of  the  test  tube  a  glass  rod  or  stop- 
per wet  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  note  the  result. 

Any  ammonium  salt  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  chlo- 
rid, and  either  potassium  or  sodium  hydrosid,  dry  or  in 
solution,  in  place  of  the  lime. 

Write  equations  showing  the  probable  reaction  of  cal- 
cium oxid  and  ammonium  chlorid,  also  showing  the  reac- 
tion between  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  gas. 

3.  Heat  5  Gm.  ammonium  nitrate,  dry.  in  a  test  tube 
and  test  the  evolved  gas  with  a  glowing  coal,  as  in  the 
experiment  with  oxygen.  Commonly  this  experiment 
will  be  found  more  difficult  of  performance  than  the  one 
with  oxygen.  Show  by  an  equation  the  decomposition  of 
the  ammonium  salt   into  nitrous  oxid  and   water. 


4.  In  a  test  tube,  or 
small  llask,  fitted  with 
a  delivery  tube,  place 
5  Cim.  cupper  filings 
or  foil  and  cover  with 
nitric  acid.  iFig.  30.) 
Fill  another  tube  with 
water  and  invert  in  a 
pneumatic  trough  or 
dish  containing  S"i: 
water.  When  t 
evolved  gas  begins 
to  be  colorless  in  the 
generator,  bring  the 
end  of  the  delivery 
tube  under  the  inverted 
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tube  and  collect  the  gas  by  dis- 
placement. When  the  tube  i» 
filled  with  a  colorless  gas.  in- 
vert it  and  note  what  takes 
place  on  contact  with  air.     (Fig. 

31.)  What  was  the  colorless 
gas?  What  was  the  colored  gas? 
Write  the  equation  which  shows 
the  production  of  the  colored 
from  the  colorless  gas. 

5.  Place  2  or  3  Gm.  starch  or 
sugar  in  a  test  tube,  or  flask, 
fitted  with  a  delivery  tube,  add 
some  strong  nitric  acid  and 
heat.  What  is  the  probable 
composition  of  the  brown  red 
vapors  produced? 


LECTURE    No.   26. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

Electrostatics. 


Electrification.— A  glass  rod  rubbed  with  sUk.  or  a  stick 
of  sealing  wax  or  an  ebonite  comb  rubbed  with  a  woolen 
cloth,  acquires  the  power  of  attracting  light  objects,  such 
as  bits  of  paper,  feathers,  etc.,  which  cling  to  it  for  an 
instant  and  are  then  repelled.  This  property  of  first  at- 
tracting and  then  repelling  light  objects  is  known  as 
electritication,  and  bodies  which  possess  it  are  said  to 
be  electrified,  or,  more  commonly,  to  be  charged  uith 
electricity. 

Positive  and  Negative  Electrification.— A  piece  of  paper 
which  has  been  attracted'  and  then  repelled  by  electrified 
glass  will  be  attracted  by  electrified  sealing  wax,  and 
converselv.  a  piece  which  has  been  repelled  by  electrified 
sealing  wax  will  now  be  attracted  by  electrified  glass. 
Evidently  therefore  the  electrification  of  the  glass  and 
sealing  wax  differ  in  character,  since  what  is  attracted 
by  one  is  repelled  by  the  other.  For  convenience  the 
electrification  of  the  glass  is  known  as  i-(trcoi(S.  or  posi. 
tlve,  and  that  of  the  wax  as  resimnis.  or  negative,  or  as 
they  are  commonly  designated,  as  4-  E  and  —  E. 

Law  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion.— If  two  electrified  glass 
rods  tie  suspended  by  threads  near  together  they  will  be 
found  to  repel  each  other.  A  similar  result  will  follow 
when  two  rods  of  electrified  sealing  wax  are  brought 
close  to  each  other.  If,  however,  one  of  the  glass  rods 
be  suspended  near  to  one  of  the  sealing  wax,  the  two 
will  be  attracted.  Hence  the  law,  that  b  idics  possess- 
ing the  same  kind  of  electricity  repel,  and  bodies  possess- 
ing different  kinds  attract  each  other.  The  student  will 
recall  a  similar  law  respecting  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion of  magnets. 

The  Electroscope.  —That  bodies  are  in  an  electrified  state 
may  be  shown  by  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  pieces 
of  paper,  pith,  etc.,  as  just  described,  but  a  more  conven- 


ient method  is  by  means  of  the  electroscope.  This  in  its 
simplest  form  is  a  glass  jar  through  the  cork  of  which 
passes  a  brass  rod  having  a  metal  disk  at  its  top.  and  at 
the  bottom  suspending  two  strips  of  gold  leaf.  (Fig.  80.) 
When  an  electrified  body  is  brought  near  to  the  disk 
the  strips  of  gold  leaf  diverge,  and  remain  divergent  as 
long  as  the  electrified  body  retains  its  position,  coming 
together  again  when  the  latter  is  withdrawn. 

If  the  electrified  body  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  disk, 
the  leaves  will  remain  di- 
vergent after  the  excited 
body  is  removed.  If  now 
the  disk  be  approached  by 
a  body  possessing  the 
same  kind  of  electrifica- 
tion the  leaves  will  diverge 
still  farther,  but  if  ap- 
proached by  a  differently 
electrified  body,  will  col- 
lapse. 

The  electroscope  thus 
serves  both  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  electricity  and 
to  determine  the  kind. 
Conductors  and  Insulators.— Conductors  are  bodies  which 
readily  conduct  away  or  dissipate  the  electrifications  of 
charged  bodies.  Metals  are  especially  good  conductors. 
Non-conductors,  or  insulators,  are  bodies  which  do  not 
readily  cause  dissipation  of  an  electrical  charge.  Such 
substances  as  glass,  vulcanite,  and  rubber,  are  examples 
of  good  insulators. 

These  terms  must  be  understood  as  having  a  relative 
meaning  only,  the  difference  between  a  eondnctor  and  a 


80.— The  Electroscope. 
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non-conductor    being   principnlly   one  of   degree.     Good 

oimductors  would  be  called  poor  insulators,  and  vice 
versa.   An  insulator  is  also  known  as  n  iliclectric. 

Electrification  Confined  to  Outer  Surface. — If  a  conductor, 
as  a  tin  hux  or  cup,  Ik-  iiisulaU-d  by  placinj;  it  upon  glass 
or  rublKT.  and  a  charge  of  electricity  communicated  to 
it,  it  will  be  found  upon  testing  with  an  electroscope  that 
the  charge  is  all  upon  the  outside  of  the  vessel.  So, 
also,  if  a  spherical  conductor  be  electrified  and  then  cov- 
ered by  two  hemispherical  cups,  provided  with  insulating 
handles,  it  will  be  found  uiwn  withdrawing  the  cups  that 
they  have  taken  up  the  charge  of  the  sphere,  leaving  the 
latter  unelectrified.  (Fig.  81.)  If  a  conductor  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  metallic  screen  of  any  kind,  as  wire  gauze, 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  electrify  the  conductor 
through  the  screou.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  electric 
eharge  of  a  conductor  is  confined  to  its  outer  surface, 
and  that  a  body  may  be  perfectly  screened  from  external 
electrification  by  means  of  a  metallic  shell. 

Electrical  Induction.  — If  a  body  which  is  being  attracted 
by  another  which  is  electrified,  be  tested  by  an  electro- 
scope it  will  also  exhibit  evidences  of  electrification,  and 
is  said  to  be  electrified  by  intJuctiint,  and  the  in- 
ducing body  is  known  as  the  inductor.  It  will  be  found 
also  that  the  electricity  of  the  induced  body  will  be  op- 


Fig.  81. — Electrified  Sphere  and  Cups. 

posite  in  sign  to  that  of  the  inductor,  i.  e.,  if  the  inducing 
electricity  be  +  E.  the  induced  electricity  next  to  it  will 
be  —  E,  while  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  induced  body 
the  electricity  will  be  -I-  E.  or  the  same  as  the  electricity 
of  the  inductor.  (Fig.  82.)  The  quantities  of  -I-  E  and 
—  E  produced  by  induction  are  exactly  equal,  and  when 
the  inducing  body  is  withdrawn,  neutralize  each  other. 

If,  while  these  electricities  are  held  separate  by  the 
inductor  the  body  subject  to  induction  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  earth  by  touching  it  with  the  finger, 
the  repelled  electricity  will  flow  through  the  o[5erator 
to  the  earth,  leaving  the  other  electricity  upon  the  in- 
duced body  as  a  ii.ved  charge  which  remains  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  inductor. 

Induction  Acts  Through  Dielectrics. — While  an  insulator  or 
dielectric  will  not  conduct  electricity  it  will  permit  elec- 
tric induction  to  take  place  through  it.     Thus  in  the  ex- 


Fig.  82.— Electrification  by  Induction. 

amples  just  cited  the  induction  took  place  through  air, 
which  is  a  good  insulator,  and  might  have  occurred 
through  sheets  either  of  glass  or  vulcanite.  The  power, 
however,  of  transmitting  induction  is  not  the  same  for 
different  dielectrics,  but  depends  upon  the  specific  in- 
ductive capacity  nf  each  substance. 

Distribution  of  Electricity.— If  an  insulated  sphere  which 
is  charged  with  electricity  be  examined  by  means  of  an 
electroscope,  the  electricity  will  be  found  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface,  as  shown  by  the  equal  diver- 
gence of  the  leaves  at  every  point.  Hence  the  electrical 
density  of  a  spherical  conductor  is  uniform.    If  any  other 


shaped  conductor  be  tested,  the  ends,  corners  and  edges 

will  cause  the  greatest  divergence  when  touched  by  the 
electroscope,  showing  that  these  portions  possess  the 
greatest  amount  of  electricity,  or  that  the  electriiiil 
density  is  greatest  upon  the  points  and  angular  portions 
of  a  conductor. 

If  the  face  be  brought  near  to  a  point  projecting  from 
a  sufliciently  charged  conductor  a  breeze  can  be  felt 
blowing  against  the  cheek,  or  the  point  can  be  made  to 
deflect  the  flame  of  a  candle.  This  breeze  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  air  particles  in  contact  with  the  conductor 
become  charged  with  some  of  its  electricity  and  are  then 
repelled.  As  each  particle  carries  away  some  of  the  elec- 
tricity it  follows  that  the  charge  of  the  conductor  is  by 
this  means  gradually  dissipated.  If  such  a  iKiint  be 
viewed  in  the  dark,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  tipped  with  a 
luminous  haze,  known  as  a  brush  discharge.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  number  of  points  and  angles  of  a 
body  intended  to  retain  an  electrical  charge  are  always 
made  as  few  as  possible. 

Electrical  Discharge  and  Potential.— If  an  electrified  body 
be  touched  with  the  finger,  its  electricity  escapes  through 
the  body  of  the  operator  to  the  earth,  and  the  body  is 
said  to  be  discharged. 

Whether  a  discharge  will  or  will  not  take  place  be- 
tween two  bodies  depends  upon  their  difference  of  ))0- 
tential.  If  the  two  bodies  are  of  the  same  potential 
no  discharge  will  take  place;  if  they  are  of  different 
potential  the  flow  of  electricity  will  pass  from  the  body 
of  higher  to  the  body  of  lower  potential.  Potential  is 
thus  analogous  in  meaning  to  temperature.  The  latter 
term  has  no  reference  to  the  total  quantity  of  heat  con- 
tained by  a  body,  but  to  its  ability  to  receive  heat  from  or 
impart  it  to  other  bodies.  So  potential  is  simply  the  elec- 
trical condition  of  a  body  which  determines  its  ability 
to  receive  or  give  a  charge  of  electricity. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  potential  of  the  earth 
is  taken  as  zero.  A  body  charged  with  positive  electri- 
city is  said  to  have  a  higher  potential  than  the  earth,  and 
one  charged  w-ith  negative  electricity  to  have  a  lower  po- 
tential than  the  earth. 

Electrostatics    and     Electrokinetics.  — That    portion    of    the 

science  of  electricity  which  considers  the  phenomena  of 

electricity  at  rest,  or  as  manifested  by  attractions  and 

repulsions,  is  known  as  electrostatics.     That  branch  of 

the   subject   which   deals   with   electricity    in    motion   is 

known  as   electrokinetics.    Electricity  at  rest  is  called 

static  electricity,  and  electricity  in  motion  c!irrc;it  cicc- 

tricity. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 

The  Friction  Machine.  —  One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  ap- 
paratus for  the  continuous  production  of  static  elec- 
tricity was  the  friction,  macliine.  This  consisted  of  a 
circular  plate  of  thick  glass  caused  to  turn  by  means  of 
a  crank  against  a  cushion  of  leather  or  silk  coated  with 
an  amalgam  of  zinc,  tin  and  mercury.  The  cushion  or 
rubber  was  placed  in  connection  with  a  brass  ball  called 
the  negative  conductor,  insulated  by  a  glass  pillar,  and 
the  plate  with  a  similar  insulated  ball  called  the  prime 
orpositiveconductor.  When  the  plate  revolved  the  friction 
caused  the  cushion  and  negative  conductor  to  become  nega- 
tively, and  the  circular  plate  and  prime  conductor  posi- 
tively electrified,  so  that  a  spark  could  be  drawn  from 
either.  By  "grounding"  the  negative  conductor,  that  is, 
by  connecting  it  with  the  floor,  its  negative  electricity 
is  conducted  to  the  earth  and  neutralized,  thus  permit- 
ting the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  charge  of  posi- 
tive electricity  upon  the  prime  conductor. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  friction  machine  could 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  experiments,  but  was  subject  to 
atmospheric  changes,  and  in  damp  weather  could  hardly 
be  made  to  work  at  all.  It  has  been  entirely  superseded 
by  the  more  modern  induction  or  influence  machines,  and 
is  now  only  interesting  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  elec- 
trical science. 
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The  Electrophorut.  —  This  in  its  simplest  form  consists 
of  a  shallow  metallic  dish  filled  with  sealing  wax,  and 
used  in  connection  with  a  brass  disk  attached  to  a 
handle  of  glass  or  other  insulating  material.  To  use 
this  apparatus,  the  sealing  wax  is  struck  or  rubbed  with 
cat's  fur  or  a  woolen  cloth,  and  is  thus  charged  with 
negative  electricity.  When  the  disk  is  laid  upon  the 
wax  its  under  side  is  electrified  positivel.v  and  its  upper 
side  negatively,  by  induction  from  the  <'k'Otrificd  wax. 
(Fig.  83.)  If  now  the  disk  be  tonchcl  by  the  finger 
its  negative  electricity  is  conducted  away  to  the  earth, 
while  its  positive  charge  is  held  by  the  negative  charge 
of  the  wax,  and  on  lifting  the  disk  by  the  handle  a 
spark  can  he  drawn  from  it  by  presenting  the  knuckle. 


Assuming  the  inductor  at  the  left  to  have  an  initial 
charge  of  positive  electricity,  the  action  of  the  machine 
may  be  explained  as  follows  (Fig.SC):  Bi'ginning  with  two 
carriers,  as  n  and  n',  the  +  E  of  n  is  repelled  and  is  taken 
up  by  the  tinsel  brush  of  the  neutralizing  cnnductor  A. 
while  its  —  E  is  carried  on.  At  the  carrier  marked  n' 
the  same  process  takes  place,  its  —  E  being  re[)elled  and 
escaping  upon  the  neutralizing  rod  B,  while  its  +  E  is 
retained.  As  the  two  carriers,  one  charged  with  +  E 
and  the  other  with  —  E  pass  under  the  tinsel  brushes 
at  C  they  give  up  their  charges  to  the  inductors  on  the 
field  plate,  and  thus  keep  up  the  charges  of  the  latter. 
The  +  E  and  —  E  which  pass  into  the  conductor  A.  B. 
neutralize  each  other,  leaving  the  rod  free  to  take  the 
repelled  electricities  from  the  next  pair  of  carriers.    The 


Fig.  S3.— Charging 
Electrophorus. 


Fig.  S4.— HisL-bargin^ 
Electrophorus. 


(Fig.  84.)  The  disk  can  be  repeatedly  recharged  and  dis- 
charged in  this  manner  without  a  fresh  excitation  of  the 
wax. 

The  Continuous  Electrophorus  —The  most  efficient  elec- 
trical machines  are  those  which  work  by  induction  and 
give  a  nearly  continuous  supply  of  electricity,  as  the 
TSpler-Holtz  machine,  so  called  from  its  inventors.  (Fig. 
8.5.) 

In  this  instrument  there  is  a  large  stationary  glass 
plate,  known  as  the  fi<h1  phitc,  on  the  back  of  which 
are  pasted  pieces  of  varnished  cardboard  to  act  as  in- 
ductors. In  front  of  the  field  plate  is  a  smaller  revolv- 
ing plate  bearing  circular  pieces  of  tin  foil,  called  cnr- 
Tiers.  placed  at  equal  intervals,  each  carrier  having  a 
metallic  button  at  its  center.  From  each  inductor  on  the 
back  of  the  fixed  plate  is  a  curved  metallic  arm  which 
reaches  over  the  revolving  plate  and  holds  a  small  tinsel 
brush  which  sweeps  over  each  carrier  as  it  passes  by. 


Fig.   85.— Topler-Holtz  Machine. 

In  front  of  the  revolving  plate  is  seen  a  metal  rod  bear- 
ing metallic  combs  which  approach  near  to  but  do  not 
touch  the  glass,  each  comb  having  its  central  tooth  re- 
placed by  a  tinsel  brush.  This  may  be  known  as  the 
neutralizing  conductor.  Below  this  may  be  seen  two 
horizontal  rods  known  as  discharging  conductors,  and 
also  bearing  metallic  combs. 


Fig.  S6.— Diagram  of  Topler-Holtz  Machine. 

office  of  the  carriers  and  the  rod  A.  B.  is  thus -to  main- 
tain a  constant  and  relatively  high  potential  in  the  in- 
ductors of  the  fixed  plate. 

The  inductors  in  turn  act  upon  the  combs  of  the  dis- 
charging conductors,  the  +  inductor  attracting  the  —  E 
of  the  comb  opposite  it  and  repelling  its  +  E  to  the  end 
K,  and  the  —  inductor  attracting  the  -I-  E  of  the  other 
comb  and  repelling  the  —  E.  to  the  end  K'.  The  two 
ends  K  and  K'  are  thus  oppositely  charged,  and  when 
placed  at  the  right  distance  apart  a  succession  of  sparks 
will  pass  between  them  with  a  snapping  sound.  The 
illustration  of  the  machine  shows  in  addition  a  jar  at- 
tached to  each  discharging  conductor,  called  a  condenser 
whose  action  is  to  decrease  the  number  and  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  sparks  passing  between  K  and  K'. 

The  Condenser  of  the  Leyden  Jar. —  A  condenser  consists  of 
two  conducting  surfaces  separated  by  a  dielectric.  One 
of  the  most  common  forms  is  the  Leyden  Jar.  (Fig  87.) 
This  consists  of  a  jar  of  hard  glass,  covered  outside  and 
lined  inside  with  tin  foil,  the  two  coatings  reaching  to 
an  equal  height  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  sides. 
The  stopper  is  of  well  seasoned  wood,  varnished,  and 
perforated  with  a  brass  rod  which  connects  with  the 
tin  foil  inside  and  terminates  in  a  ball 
at  the  top.  The  jar  is  charged  by  con- 
necting one  of  its  coatings  with  the 
earth  and  the  other  with  the  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine.  The  outside  of 
the  jar  thus  receives  a  charge  of  elec- 
tricity of  one  sign  and  the  inside  an 
equal  charge  of  the  opposite  sign.  When 
the  two  coats  are  connected,  as  by 
touching  simultaneously  the  ball  and  the 
outer  coat,  a  discharge  passes  through 
the  connecting  body,  and  the  jar  is  dis- 
charged. When  the  outer  coats  of 
several  jars  are  connected  by  placing  them  on  a  sheet  of 
tin  foil,  and  their  brass  rods  are  all  connected  by  a 
wire  the  combination  constitutes  a  batto'y,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  one  jar  to  its  coating  results  in  the  discharge 


Fig.  ST.— Ley- 
den Jar. 
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of  all.  A  battery  is,  in  fact,  a  single 
condenser  whose  capacity  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  capacitioe  of  the  jars 
which  eiuniiose  it. 

Seat  of  the  Electric  Charge.— If  a  jar  lie 
constructed  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
apart,  as  in  the  illustration  ((Fig.  88), 
and  after  charging  the  coatings  are 
tested  separately,  they  will  not  cause 
<livergence  of  the  leaves  of  the  electro- 
scope. Hence  the  seat  of  electrifica- 
tion cannot  be  in  the  coatings  of  the 
jar.  If  the  glass  be  tested  it  will  In- 
found  to  be  electrified.  If  now  the  jar 
be  put  together  again  it  can  be  dis- 
charged in  the  usual  manner  by  con- 
necting the  outer  and  inner  coatings. 
Therefore  the  seat  of  the  charge  is 
the  surface  of  the  dielectric.  The  office 
of  the  tin  foil  is  to  serve  as  a  conductor 
for  the  glass  surface,  enabling  all  por-  Fig.  SS.— Separable 
tions  of  the  latter  to  discharge  itself  Leydon  ,7:ir, 
at  once. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH  CAPITAL. 

(Spcviiil  CoiTCfixitulrncc.) 

Paris,  Nov.  8,  1897. 
The  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  French  Codex 
(1900  edition)  has  commenced  work.  M.  Liard,  director 
of  primary  education,  is  chairman;  the  vice-presidents 
are  MM.  Planchon  and  Brouardel.  heads  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  and  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  other 
members  are  Professors  Bourquelot,  Jungfleisch,  Mois- 
san  and  Prnnier  of  the  Paris  School  of  Pharmacy,  Dr. 
Roux,  of  serum  fame;  Prof.  Adam  of  the  Alfort  Veter- 
inary School;  M.  Marty,  chief  army  pharmacist;  Pro- 
fessors Gilbert,  I^andouzy  and  Pouchet  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and  the  well  known  Paris  pharmacists 
MM.  Vigier  and  Yvon.  Circulars  have  been  issued  to 
the  schools,  syndicates  and  Societies  of  Pharmacy 
throughout  France  asking  for  their  views  and  sugges- 
tions; the  Paris  and  Lyons  syndicates  have  already  re- 
plied. The  committee  have  practically  decided  on  three 
points,  alphabetical  classification,  addition  of  a  list  of 
re-agents  for  testing  medicaments  and  insertion  of 
all  names  in  French  and  Latin,  as  well  as  other  lan- 
guages when  possible.  The  proposition  of  introducing 
a  maximum  dose  in  the  case  of  active  medicaments, 
supported  in  some  quarters,  seems  less  likely  to  be 
adopted. 

STATUES. 

The  Paris  Municipal  Council  has  voted  $600  towards 
Lavoisier's  statue  and  granted  a  site  behind  the  Made- 
leine, not  far  from  the  unfortunate  savant's  last  home. 
Barrias  is  to  he  the  sculptor. 

Dr.  Caventou,  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, has  subscribed  3,000  francs  to  the  Pelletier-Cav- 
entou  memorial. 

CHICIGO  UNIVERSIIY 
and  the  work  of  Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  was 
the  subject  of  M.  Jloissan's  address  to  the  "Five  Aca- 
demies" at  the  Institute  of  France  on  Oct.  25.  In  his 
happiest  style,  he  described  the  remarkable  rise  and 
progress  of  the  institution  in  question,  pointing  out  in 
amusing  and  forcible  language  the  characteristics  of 
self  help  and  self  reliance  which  he  so  much  admires  in 
American  men  and  manners.  He  mentioned  Mr. 
Green's  gift  for  Princeton  laboratories.  .Tohn  Hopkins' 
legacy  to  Baltimore,  and  Leland  Stanford's  bequest  to 
California,  and  advised  his  countrymen  to  "go  and  do 
likewise." 

AMONG  THE   PERFUMERS. 

Lubin's  perfumery  will  celebrate  its  centenary  by  re- 
moving to  the  rue  Royale  next  year.     A  few  doors  off 


their  new  premises  another  well  known  firm,  Delletrcz, 
is  likewise  preparing  to  open  shop.  Lentheric,  a  hun- 
dred yards  away,  had  a  disastrous  fire  in  his  basement  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  I  cannot  obtain  ofllcinl  information 
as  to  whether  a  large  quantity  of  otto  of  roses  was  de- 
stroyed as  was  reported. 

NEW  REMEDIES  AND  NEW  IIEAS. 

Dr.  PeniOres,  of  Toulouse,  states  that  surgical  tuber- 
culosis can  lie  cured  by  injections  of  resin  of  euphorbia. 

M.  Carrosquilla's  serum  for  leprosy  has  been  tried  at 
the  St.  Louis  Hospital  (Paris)  without  satisfactory  re- 
sult. 

The  Parisian  journals  announce  the  discovery  of  li 
new  local  anjcsthetic  by  MM.  Einhorn  and  Heinz,  of 
Germany.  "Orthoforme"  is  stated  to  he  a  crystalline 
white  powder,  odorless  and  tasteless,  its  chemical  de- 
scription  being   "p-amido-m-oxy-benzomcthylic  ether." 

.\n  apparatus  for  determining  the  exact  location  of 
projectiles  in  the  human  frame  is  the  latest  novelty  at 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Bullets  were  fired  at  seventy 
yards  into  the  head  of  a  corpse,  and  their  position  de- 
termined by  the  new  instrument,  in  presence  of  various 
French  and  foreign  savants,  a  Mexican  and  a  Japa- 
nese among  others. 

Speaking  of  Mexico  I  may  mention  that  Profs.  Al- 
tamirano  and  Morales  were  present  at  the  October  meet- 
ing of  the  Paris  Society  of  Pharmacy,  were  formally 
welcomed  by  the  president,  and  informally  but  cor- 
dially chatted  to  round  the  fire  after  proceedings  were 
over. 

Referring  to  the  Luetgert  murder  trial  at  Chicago, 
Dr.  Bordas,  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Laboratory,  says 
that  a  fortnight  or  so  wnl  suffice  to  entirely  dissolve  a 
corpse  or  carcass  in  a  tun  of  sulphuric  acid  containing 
lead  ingots.  If  lime  be  added,  the  result  makes  excel- 
lent manure.  But  a  hundred  pound  corpse  would  re- 
quire about  70  gallons  of  acid,  not  an  easy  quantity  to 
purchase  or  handle  secretly. 

A  PHARMACIST  EXPLORES  UNKNOWN  SUMATRA. 

M.  Raoul,  one  of  France's  leading  naval  pharmacists, 
sent  by  the  government  to  the  East  Indies  to  ascertain 
the  commercial  possibilities  and  raw  products  of  Suma- 
tra, etc.,  has  returned  with  some  interesting  botanical 
specimens  and  valuable  information.  Among  his  col- 
lections are  trees  producing  various  oleaginous  sub- 
stances, resins,  varnishes,  tannins  and  textiles  and 
some  new  species  of  gutta  percha  plants.  These  treas- 
ures, brought  to  the  coast  at  the  cost  of  much  trouble 
and  anxiety,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  French  colonies. 

The  forests  producing  resin  and  india  rubber  are  im- 
mense, and  some  gold  and  petroleum  were  also  found. 
If  these  glowing  accounts  are  not  exaggerated,  Sumatra 
only  wants  an  enterprising  race  to  open  up  its  vast  re- 
sources. The  chief  drawback  of  this  particular  Klon- 
dike are  the  innumerable  snakes,  but  Dr.  Calmette's 
serum  was  successfully  used  whenever  a  member  of 
the  expedition  was  bitten. 

AT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

M.  Blanchard,  on  entering  on  his  new  duties  as  pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  made  an  inventory  of  the 
laboratory  apparatus  and  collections,  and  found  numer- 
ous articles  missing.  It  would  appear  that  some  of  the 
microscopical  and  botanic.il  plant  has  been  found  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Heim,  the  assistant  professor  who 
temporarily  occupied  the  chair  before  M.  Blanchard's 
appointment.  The  Disciplinary  Committee  of  the  Paris 
University  is  inquiring  into  the  matter. 
ON  THE  "BOUL  MICH.'" 

The  "Amicable  Association  of  French  Pharmacy 
Students,"  started  last  year,  has  just  taken  premises  on 
the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  close  by  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy; and  has  started  a  monthly  organ,  "La  Phar- 
macie  Frangaise,"  to  which  professors  and  students 
alike  contribute.    The  introductory  article  was  from  the 
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pen  of  M.  Moissnn,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
I>iosBing  his  idea  that  an  "Old  Pharmacy  Students  Asso- 
ciation," numerous  and  well  organized,  "could  alone 
remedy  the  principal  difflcultica  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession";  while  M.  Planchon  contributes  one  of  his 
chatty  and  erudite  historical  sketches. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  RAW  COPPER, 
made  by  M.  Schlagdonhnuffeu,  director  of  the  Nancy 
School  of  Pharmacy,  formed  the  subject  of  his  recent 
communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  has 
discovered  distinct  traces  of  both  arsenic  and  antimony 
in  the  smelted  metal. 

M.  JULLIARD. 
the   "Doyen"  of  the   Paris   Society   of   Pharmacy,   has 
just  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author.      At    75 

years  of  age,  and  with 
half  a  century  of  practi- 
cal experience  behind  a 
drug  store  counter,  he  has 
embodied  some  useful 
hints  to  budding  pharma- 
cists in  an  unpretending 
little  work,  "Pharmaceu- 
tical Practice."  his  pupil, 
M.  Fumnuze,  being  his 
collaborator.  M.  JuUiard 
is  one  of  the  best  known 
faces  at  most  pharmaceu- 
tical gatherings,  and  he 
has  done  some  useful 
work  on  hygiene  commit- 
tees, etc.  Still  hale  and 
hearty,  his  years  sit  light- 
ly enough  upon  him,  and 
he  is  popular  alike  at 
scientific  and  social  gath- 
M.  Julliard.  erings. 


FSarmagy 

CYCLEA  PELLATA  (Menispermacese)  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Doorsma.  He  found  in  the  root  2.5  p.  c.  of 
a  non-crystallizable  alkaloid  having  a  very  bitter  taste, 
and  called  by  him  "Cycloin."  It  resembles  Buxin. 
(I'har.  Post.) 


of  200°  C.  and  is  not  affected  by  the  air,  nor  by  acids, 
ammonia,  and  phenol,  and  remains  elastic  for  years.  Ar- 
ticles for  surgical  use  are  made  from  it.     (Ph.  Post.) 


PEOTECTIN  is  a  covering  for  bandages,  prepared  by 
Evers  &  Pistor  in  Kassel.  It  consists  of  thin  tissue 
paper,  coated  on  one  side  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc. 
For  transportation  it  is  rolled  together  with  starched 
gauze  and  sterilized.     (Ap.  Zeit.) 


DI-IOD-ACETYLENE  (C,I,)  crystallizes  in  small 
colorless  needles,  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  is  volatile, 
and  dissolves  readily  in  all  ordinary  solvents.  Exposed 
to  light  it  becomes  reddish.  It  kills  all  micro-organisms 
and  prevents  all  decay.    (Phar.  Post.) 


TAMAQUARE.— The  use  of  this  preparation,  which 
has  been  used  with  encouraging  results  in  eye  clinics 
for  affections  of  the  cornea,  having  become  assuredly 
regular,  the  manufacturers  have  reduced  the  price  one 
half.     (Phar.  Post.) 


GASTROMYXIN.— The  dietetic  laboratory  of  Gust. 
Herites  in  Prague  announces  a  preparation  of  the  above 
name  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  beef  stomachs, 
which  is  intended  to  produce  pepsin  in  the  stomach  and 
to  be  used  in  cases  where  the  appetite  needs  stimulation. 
(Phar.   Post.) 

DURIT  is  a  substitute  for  caoutchouc  and  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  objects  that  are  to  be  exposed  to 
extremes  of  temperature.     It  will  stand  a  temperature 


DIABETICO,  a  preparation  of  agreeable  odor  and 
taste,  and  effervescing,  is  recommended  to  diabetics  a.-* 
a  beverage.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Aufrecht 
I  Ph.  Zt.)  it  is  an  aqueous  liquid  containing:  Alcohol, 
8.25  p.c;  extract,  3.25  p.c;  minute  quantities  of  tar- 
taric, phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  carbonic  acids,  mineral 
salts,  saccharin,  and  glycerin.     (Ph.  I'ost.) 


TRIPHENIN. — A  new  antipyretic  and  antineuralgic. 
Doses  of  0.5  to  O.C  gram  (8  to  10  grains)  suffice  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  2  to  3°  in  fever,  while  for  an 
analgesic  action  1  gram  (15  grains)  3  or  4  times  daily 
is  necessary.  Forms  white  crystalline  plates,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  absorbed  slowly  and  has  no 
unpleasant  after  effects.  Best  given  in  powder  form 
ur  in  cachets.    (Phar.  Post.) 


FUMIGATING  PASTILLES.— To  imitate  Zampf- 
roni's  pastilles  called  "fidibus  insettifughi,"  A.  Jansseii 
gives  the  following  directions:  2-tO  gram  of  best  quality 
insect  powder  in  not  too  fine  powder  are  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  25  gram  potassium  nitrate  in  3(X)  cc.  of 
water,  the  mixture  dried  at  a  low  heat  and  powdered. 
This  powder  is  worked  up  with  some  stiff  tragacanth 
paste  and  made  into  pastilles  weighing  2.5  gram  each 
;ind  dried  at  a  low  heat.     (Drog.  Zeit.) 


ISINGLASS  is  prepared  principally  from  the  air-blad- 
ders of  sturgeons.  Tbe  preparation  in  Russia  consists  in 
steeping  the  swimming  bladders  in  water,  removing  care- 
fully their  external  coat  and  the  blood  which  often  cov- 
ers them,  putting  them  in  a  hempen  bag,  squeezing  and 
softening  them  between  the  hands,  and  twisting  them 
into  small  cylinders.  They  are  ready  for  the  market 
immediately  after  being  dried  in  the  sun  and  whitened 
with  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 


IMPERVIOUS  FLOORS.— In  French  hospitals  the 
floors  have  been  painted  for  hygienic  reasons  with  a 
solution  of  parafBn  in  petroleum,  which  gives  them  a 
brown  color  and  renders  them  entirely  impervious.  A 
single  application  is  said  to  suffice  for  two  years.  Such 
floors  may  be  wiped  daily  with  a  cloth  saturated  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.  This  device  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  schools,  hospitals  and  private  houses.  (Slid. 
Ap.  Zeit.) 

A  NEW  WASHBOTTLE.— Intended  for  thorough 
washing  of  gases.  The  gas  enters  through  a  tube,  which 
reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  and  has  the  end  turned 
upward.  An  inverted  funnel  over  the  opening,  termin- 
ating in  a  long  spiral,  causes  the  gas  to  divide  into  small 
bubbles,  which  force  a  small  column  of  liquid  up- 
ward through  the  spiral,  thus  keeping  the  gas  in  con- 
tact with  the  wash  liquid  for  some  time.  When  the 
liquid  reaches  the  top  of  the  spiral,  it  falls  back  and 
becomes  mixed  with  the  remainder,  affording  a  com- 
plete circulation  of  the  wash  fluid.     (Phar.  Post.) 


A  NEW  PROCESS  FOR  MAKING  DIAMONDS 
has  been  discovered  in  Italy  by  Dr.  Quirino  Majorana. 
A  fragment  of  carbon  heated  in  the  electric  arc  was  sub- 
jected to  a  sudden  pressure  of  5,000  atmospheres  by 
means  of  an  explosion.  The  result  was  a  black  mass  of 
graphite  and  amorphous  carbon.  By  Berthelot's  method 
of  separation  some  microscopic  crystals  were  found. 
mostly  black  and  opaque,  but  having  all  properties  of 
the  diamond,  particularly  that  of  combustion.  Moissau 
had  heretofore  considered  a  metallic  solution  necessary, 
but  these  results  show  that  high  heat  and  high  pressure 
alone  are  sufficient  to  convert  amorphous  carbon  into 
diamonds.    (Sud.  Ap.  Zeit.) 
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PLATINUM  is  still  obtaiucii  chieay  from  the  south- 
ern Unil  Mumitains,  but  New  South  Wales  has  also 
beeorue  an  imiiortant  source.  While  the  productiou  in 
1880  was  2,940  kg,  it  rose  in  189ti  to  4,413  kj;.  The 
crude  metal  is  worth  about  ^75  per  kg.  Its  purification 
is  carried  ou  exclusively  in  Germany,  where  even  Russia 
has  to  obtain  its  pure  platinum.  The  yield  of  iridium, 
which  is  always  found  associated  with  it,  was  last  year 
4.1  kg.     lAp.  /.eit.) 


LOCAL   AN\i:STHi:SIA   THRvjUGH   GUAIACOL 

is  effected  by  applying  to  the  skin  a  compress  saturated 
with  guaiacol  and  covering  this  with  some  impermeable 
stuff  to  prevent  evaporation.  Complete  ana'sthesia 
takes  place  within  10  minutes.  A  rise  in  temperature 
of  Vj  to  1°  C.  is  noticeable  immediately  after  applica- 
tion, and  then  a  fall.  The  latter  comes  simultaneously 
with  the  ana;sthetic  effect.  Subcutaneous  injection  is 
also  recommended,  2  cc.  being  sufficient  to  render  in- 
sensible a  considerable  surface.     (Phar.  Post.) 


ENTEROROSE  is  claimed  to  be  a  perfect  substitute 
for  all  kinds  of  food.  It  contains  18  p.c.  albumen,  11  p.c. 
fat,  and  GO  p.c.  carbohydrates.  Also,  enough  diastase 
to  effect  an  easy  assimilation  of  the  starch.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  principal  constituents  are  the  same  as  iu 
milk.  The  preparation  has  been  found  to  be  of  par- 
ticular value  in  diarrhoea  of  children  and  adults.  It  is 
given  in  tablespoon  uoses  every  one  to  three  hours  to 
adults,  children  in  proportion.  During  its  use  no  other 
food  is  necessary.     (Phar.  Post.) 


PROT.VRGOL. — A  chemical  combination  of  a  proteid 
with  silver.  It  is  a  fine,  yellowish  powder,  easily  sol- 
uble in  water.  The  solution  is  not  affected  by  albumen, 
sodium  chloride  in  weak  solution,  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  caustic  soda.  The  preparation  is  claimed  to 
have  given  excellent  results  in  gonorrhoea,  also  as  a  bac- 
tericide and  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  It  is  used  in 
0.25  to  1  p.c.  solution,  and  should  be  kept  in  amber 
glass.  Differing  from  other  silver  preparations,  it  does 
not  leave  spots  on  the  skin  or  linen.     (Ap.  Zeit.) 

ORTHOFORM  (p-amido-m-oxybenzoic  acid  methyl 
ester)  is  a  voluminous,  odorless  and  tasteless  powder, 
which  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  therefore  preferable 
to  all  known  anaesthetics.  It  has  been  found  useful  in 
dermatological  practice  as  well  as  in  surgery,  and  has 
also  given  excellent  results  in  cases  of  ulcerated 
stomach.  Being  absolutely  nonpoisonous,  it  may  be 
used  externally  ad  libitum;  internally  it  is  given  several 
times  daily  in  doses  of  0.5  to  1  gram  (7  to  15  grains). 
Its  autizymotic  action  makes  it  unnecessary  to  sterilize 
it.     (Phar.  Post.) 

TAPIOCA. — The  article  which  is  commercially  kuown 
in  this  country  as  tapioca,  is  obtained  from  the  tuberous 
roots  of  Cassava  or  Manioc  plant,  a  native  of  Brazil. 
It  is  imported  in  three  forms,  "pearl  tapioca,"  "flake 
tapioca,"  and  "tapioca  flour."  The  first  two  forms  are 
exclusively  used  for  food.  Tapioca  flour  is  also  com- 
mercially known  as  "tapioca,"  and  is  used  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent for  the  thickening  of  soups,  hut  mostly  by  calico 
printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  to  thicken  colors,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  gum  arable  or 
other  gum.    Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  it  consists  of  starch. 

CHINOSOL  as  a  PRESERVATIVE  OF  DIS- 
SECTING MATERIAL.— Experiments  have  shown 
that  a  solution  of  25  gm.  of  chinosol  in  4  liters  of  water 
diffused  through  a  body  will  preserve  it  for  several 
weeks.  The  solution  is  run  in  through  an  artery,  and 
this  followed  up  with  %  liter  of  water  to  force  the  dis- 
infectant from  the  arteries  into  the  small  blood  vessels. 
The  fluid  diffuses  well  throughout  the  body  except  the 
skin.  The  colors  are  not  changed,  even  the  blood  ves- 
sels  and    blood    retain    their   normal    appearance.      The 


muscles  smell  of  chinosol  anu  the  brain  becomes  slightly 
yellowish.  Sometimes  the  skin  becomes  discolored  on 
keeping.  The  disinfection  is  more  than  sulHcient  for  the 
time  the  bodies  remain  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  they 
may  be  kept  for  several  weeks  before  using.  For  disin- 
fecting the  hands  and  possible  wounds  a  solution  of  1  in 
500  is  convenient.     (Phar.  Post.) 

TERRA  ALBA  is  well  known  commercially,  but  not 
much  mention  is  made  of  it  in  leading  text  books.  It  is 
an  almost  pure  sulphate  of  lime  ground  and  bolted,  and 
is  chiefly  used  iu  the  nuiuutacture  of  paper.  There  are 
three  forms  of  ground  gypsuiu,  or  ground  sulphate  o[ 
lime,  well  known  commercially:  (1)  Plaster  of  Paris, 
which  contains  more  or  less  carbonate  of  lime;  (2)  land 
plaster,  which  is  a  coarse  and  cheap  article,  and  (3)  terra 
alba,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  an  almost  absolutely 
pure  sulphate  of  lime  containing  no  carbonate  and  being 
ground  and  bolted. 

COAL  TAR  PREPARATIONS,  in  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  authorities  of  the  customs  service,  are  prod- 
ucts of  fractional  distillation  of  coal  tar  or  are  chemiial 
compounds  of  which  some  essential  and  characteristic 
element  is  derived  from  coal  tar.  Tlie  number  already 
known  is  very  great,  and  the  possibilities  of  their  in- 
crease seem  to  be  unlimited.  In  some  form  they  are 
used  in  almost  every  art,  trade  and  profession.  In  their 
chemical  constitution  they  range  from  the  simple  combin- 
ation of  two  or  three  elements  to  the  most  intricate  and 
complex  combinations  known  to  science. 

"DEAD  OIL"  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  bodies,  in- 
cluding naphthaline,  neutral  oils  and  tar  acids  in  vari- 
able proportions.  It  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
according  to  quality,  including  the  manufacture  of  lamp- 
black, varnishes,  stains,  disinfectants,  waterproof  paper, 
paving  cements,  and  largely  for  the  preservation  of  wood, 
by  the  process  called  "creosoting."  It  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  either  "dead  oil,"  "heavy  oil,"  "tar  oil,"  or 
"creosote  oil,"  the  first  being  its  more  common  name. 
It  is  known  commercially  as  an  oil,  and  although  coii- 
taining  more  or  less  carbolic  acid  as  a  valuable  ingredi- 
ent, it  is  not  known  in  trade  by  that  name. 

INVISIBLE  INK.— The  following  formula  is  recom- 
mended: 

Lead  acetate   1-     gram 

Uranium  acetate    0.1  gram 

Bismuth  citrate   1-     gram 

Distilled  water,  to 100.     gram 

Dissolve  and  cautiously  add  ammonia  water  until  the 
solution  is  clear.  A  few  drops  of  syrup  or  gum  arable 
s(j|utiou  are  then  added.  It  is  applied  with  a  quill  or  a 
wooden  pencil.  The  writing  is  invisible,  but  at  once  be- 
comes brown-black  when  exposed  to  vapors  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  remains  legible  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  fades  to  a  light-brown,  but  reappears  ou  moisten- 
ing with  highly  dilute  nitric  acid  and  may  be  regeneratecl. 
As  a  source  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  serve  liver  of 
sulphur  and  vinegar,  boiled  egg,  etc.     (Phar.  Post.) 

BLACKBOARDS  IN  SCHOOLS.— The  color  of  school 
exercise  boards  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  but  has 
been  strangely  neglected.  For,  from  time  immemorial, 
it  has  been  a  fact  of  common  knowledge,  even  among 
uneducated  people,  that  black  is  the  worst  of  colors  for 
the  eyes;  hence,  it  has  long  been  a  custom  with  tailors, 
to  charge  more  for  making  a  black  suit  of  clothes,  than 
for  any  other  color.  For  many  years  an  exchange  has 
given  school  room  hygiene  much  special  study,  and 
taught  that  school  exercise  boards  should  not  bo  black. 
The  best  color  for  such  boards  is  some  shade  of  cream 
white,  a  dead  surface  of  soft,  mellow  tint,  varied  in  its 
degree  of  whiteness  to  suit  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
light  afforded.  The  crayons  for  exercise  boards,  for  or- 
dinary daily  use,  should  be  a  clear  sky-blue  color;  the 
extra  colors,  a  canary  orange  and  a  clear  dark  green. 
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CONSTITUENTS  OF  DIGITALIS.— Kiliuui  criti- 
cises Keller's  stnteuieiits  regarding  the  active  coiistilu- 
euts  aud  metliod  of  valuatiou.  According  to  Keller  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  seeds,  contain  digitoxin,  digitoniu  and 
digiinlin.  For  determining  the  value  of  the  drug  he 
considers  an  estimation  of  the  digitoxin  sulhcient. 
Kiliani,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  Keller's  digitonin 
to  be  a  mixture  of  various  ainorplious  substances,  aud 
further  considers  it  proven  that  his  own  •■digitaliuum" 
venim"  is  a  heartpoisou  and  must  also  be  taken  account 
Of  iu  the  valuation.  He  also  reports  the  presence  of 
another  hcartpoison,  digiloiihyllin,  a  glucoside  differing 
in  its  priiperties  considerably  from  digitoxin,  aud  prob- 
ably identical  with  Nativelle's  "digitaline  cristallisOe." 
Finally  the  author  acknowledges  his  inability  to  speak 
with  absolute  certainty  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
"digitaliuum  verum"  in  digitalis  leaves.  tArch.  Phar., 
vol.  235,  No.  G,  through  Ap.  Zeit.) 


CAYENNE  PEPPEK  is  prepared  from  the  dried  fruit 
of  various  species  of  capsicum.  Chillies  and  bird  pep- 
I)ers  are  largely  used  by  manufacturing  druggists  for 
making  capsicum  plasters  aud  other  mediciual  prepara- 
tions, and  also  by  spice  dealers  for  making  the  article 
commercially  known  as  cayenne  pepper,  which  seems 
to  be  a  mixture  of  capsicum,  rice  liour  and  other  in- 
gredieuts.  Cayenne  pepper  is  manufactured  from  the 
ripe  fruits,  which  are  dried,  ground,  mixed  with  wheat 
flour  aud  made  into  cakes  with  yeast;  the  cakes  are 
baked  hard  until  like  biscuit,  and  then  ground  and  sifted. 
The  pepper  is  sometimes  prepared  by  simply  drying  the 
pods  and  pounding  them  fine  in  a  mortar.  From  con- 
clusions of  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  it  would  seem  that 
pepper  made  from  the  genuine  cayenne  peppers  is  al- 
most unknown  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  genuine  cayenne  peppers  are  ever  im- 
ported  into   this  country. 

RESORCINE. — To  produce  resorcine.  benzole  is 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  aud  the  result- 
ing body,  known  as  benzene-disulphonic  acid,  when  fused 
with  caustic  soda,  yields  a  new  chemical  constituent 
called  resorcine,  resorcinol,  or  dihydroxy-benzole.  As 
expressed  in  the  technical  language  of  exiperts,  "The 
benzole  ring,  consisting  of  six  atoms  of  carbon,  maintains 
its  constitutional  structure  after  the  benzole  becomes 
transformed  to  resorcin,  and  of  the  elements  existing  in 
resorcine,  coal  tar  gives  09.09,  and  other  sources  30.91  = 
100  per  cent."  The  substance  is  obtained  in  crystalline 
form,  and  is  of  a  brownish  white  color.  It  has  no  tinc- 
torial power,  but  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tluores- 
ceine,  bromo  fluoreseic  acid,  eodine,  and  perhaps  other 
so-called  coal  tar  dyes,  the  products  of  subsequent  chem- 
ical combination  and  manipulation.  For  tariff  purposes 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  ruled  that  it  was  a 
chemical  compound,  and  a  preparation  of  coal  tar,  not 
a  color  or  dye. 


A  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTE  has  been  found  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  this  port  (Synopsis  G-A 
14,  782),  to  be  a  preparation  of  which  chicory  is  the  chief 
component  part  in  quantity  and  value.  An  importation 
was  invoiced  as  "chicory."  and,  in  a  review  of  a  case 
involving  the  dutiable  classification  of  the  article,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  used  the  following  language: 
"The  merchandise  is  a  well-known  article  composed  of 
chicory  or  chicory  root  (which  are  commercial  convertible 
terms),  beet  root,  olive  oil  and  syrup.  It  is  manufac- 
tured in  Germany  by  grinding  these  ingredients  together, 
and  when  imported  is  in  the  form  of  rows  or  cylindri- 
cal sticks,  each  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  upon 
which  the  directions  are  printed.  Chicory  is  about  68 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  aud  about  44  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  compound  article.  It.  like  at  least  two  other 
similar  compounds  made  by  other  manufacturers,  is  used 
to  some  extent  to  flavor  coffee,  and  more  largely,   both 


in  Germany  and  iu  this  country,  to  mix  with  coffee  or  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee,  for  purposes  of  economy.  Chic- 
ciy  is  also  used  by  dealers  as  an  adulterant  to  mix  with 
ground  coffee  and  by  consumers  to  mix  with  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee." 

COMP.UJATIVE  VALUE  OF  VARIOUS  DISIN- 
FECTANTS.—Compiled  by  A.  Gawalowski  (Phar. 
Postl.  A  i/L>  !'•<•■  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  serves 
as  standard. 

Anti-   Deodor- 

Disinfectant.  septic.  izer. 

Corr.  sublimate  solution  (t^  p.c).  .100  100  .. 

Carbolic  acid   50  50  40 

Sulphurous  acid  gas 50  50  50 

Thvmol   (solid)    50  50  40 

Kreosote  (100  p.c.)   50  50  40 

Antimonium-Bayer   50  50  40 

Antimycelin-Gawalow-ski    50  50  40 

Ferrous  sulphate  (cryst.)    40  50  30 

I'erro-zinc   sulphate   (cryst.)    40  50  40 

Iron  oxide   40  10  15 

Fcrro-zine-magncsium  sulphate...   40  30  30 

Copper-zinc  sulphate  35  40  40 

Ferro-ziuc-copper  sulphate   (cryst.)  35  3o  40 

/iuc  carbolate  (dry)   30  40  ,45 

Sulphites  (containing  10-^0  p.c. 1. 15— 2u  1»— 23  1^^ 

Permanganates  (solid)    25  10  50 

Salicylates   (solid)    2o  2o  ^ 

Kreolin    25  2-3  « 

Lysol    25  2a  40 

(-arbolates  of  lime   2%^20  2';^20    ^15 

Chlorine  gas 15  . .  50 

Ferro-zinc-calcium  sulphate   15  30  4U 

Uaitzer's     inodorous     disinfecting 

powder    13  35—40  30 

Ferric  salts  (40—50  p.c.  solutions)  10  10  & 

Zinc  salts  (cryst.)    10  . .  40 

Chlorinated  lime   5  .  .  10 

Gawalowski's  sulphurous  acid  per- 
fume (fluid  alcoholic) 8  8  o 

That  the  druggist  is  the  proper  and  ideal,  and  may 
some  day  be  the  actual,  chemist  of  the  common  people  is 
not  to  be  gainsaid.  Not  a  few  prophesy  the  not  far  dis- 
tant divorce  of  the  professional  from  the  mercantile 
branch  of  the  drug  business,  and  the  salvation  of  phar- 
macy in  the  development  of  the  former  division.  Very 
many  druggists  are  already  well  equipped  for  this  ser- 
vice and  ready  for  the  divorce.  They  are  good  chemists, 
toxicologists  and  bacteriologists,  in  addition  to  being 
good  pharmacists.  All  that  is  needed  to  get  the  public 
10  recognize  them  in  this  capacity  is  a  little  pushing  of 
their  claims.  Therefore,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a 
Grand  Rapids  druggist  is  a  candidate  for  the  position 
of  milk  inspector,  and  is  said  by  his  friends  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified  for  the  work  of  that  ofifice. 
Druggists  are  now  expected  and  required  to  guard  the 
drugs  and  medicines  of  the  people;  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
to  put  the  supervision  of  the  food  supply  into  their 
hands.    But  they  must  tie  well  equipped. 

In  a  letter  which  the  Maine  Commission  of  Pharmacy 
has  recently  sent  to  suspected  violators  of  the  pharmacy 
law  occur  these  sentences: 

If  you  are  doing  any  business  which  is  not  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law,  would  advise  an  immediate 
coiupliance  with  all  its  requirements.     *     *     *     * 

(Complaint  having  been  made  against  you  for  violation 
of  the  pharmacy  law,  unless  you  immediately  comply 
with  its  provisions,  action  will  be  taken  against  you. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  a  portion  ot  the 
law  which  reads: 

Section  8.  If  any  person  shall  hereafter  engage  in  or 
be  found  in  charge  of  or  carrying  on  the  business  of 
apothecary  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he 
shall  upon  indictment  and  conviction  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars  per  month  for  the  first  offense, 
aud  oiie  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  each  and  every 
subsequent  offense. 

The  stores  notified  are  hustling  for  clerks  and  regis- 
tered apothecaries  are  in  demand  at  good  salaries. 

The  police  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  have  solved  the  Sun- 
day closing  problem  for  druggists  of  that  city  by  order- 
ing them  to  close  up  all  day.     And  why  not? 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  tbis  departniont  Is  to  furnlsb  our  subscribers 
and  their  clerks  with  reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  dis- 
cuss questions  rolnting  to  practical  pharmacy,  prescription 
work.  dlspeusliiK  dlllUnltles,  etc 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledsed  bv  mall 
"."^-..A^ilS^T^O^'^  COMMUNICATIONS  KECKIVB  NO 
AllliNTION;  neither  do  we  answer  queries  In  this  de- 
partment from  non-suhscrllii-rs. 


Ichthyol  and  Collodion. 

(D.  K.)  sends  in  this  prescription  and  asks  us  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Era's  renders: 

Jf'hJIiJ-.ol    4  drams 

Collodion     1  ounce 

Mix  and  apply  with  a  camel's  hair  bnisli  (?).  How 
should  It  be  dispensed? 

Analysis  of   Lithia  Waters. 

(G.  &  T.)  See  Bulletin  of  the  United  Stales  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  "Mineral  Waters."  You  can  probably  se- 
cure a  copy  of  this  publication  by  addressins  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Washington.  Some  additional  in- 
formation may  be  found  in  a  jiaper  publish«l  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  June, 
1890,  by  Prof.  E.  Waller  on  the  "Determination  of 
Lithia  in  Mineral  Waters." 

Liniment  in  Tablet  Form. 
(H.  E.  A.)  We  know  of  no  definite  formula  for  a  lini- 
ment in  tablet  form.  It  is  possible  to  incorporate  essen- 
-tial  oils  or  other  substances  used  in  liniments  in  tablet 
form,  which,  by  solution  in  alcohol  or  other  solvent  may 
Ibe  used  for  external  application.  One  of  the  essential 
parts  of  a  liniment,  however,  is  the  vehicle  or  solvent 
and  a  preparation  without  a  fluid  or  semi-liquid  body 
■can  hardly  be  called  a  liniment. 

Liquid  Bluing. 

(J.  H.  P.)  An  extended  article  on  the  preparation  of 
laundry  blues  appears  in  this  journal,  Aug.  27,  1896, 
page  274.     Here  are  soiue  formulas: 

(1)  Dissolve  aniline  blue  (6B)  in  cold  water. 

(2)  Dissolve  indigo  sulphate  in  cold  water  and  filter. 
(3)  Soluble  blue    2  drams 

Oxalic  acid    _%  dram 

Water     2  pints 

Other  formulas  may  be  found  by  consulting  the  in- 
dexes of  previous  volumes  of  the  Era. 

Witch  Hazel  Jelly. 
(C.  R.  M.)     Following  is  the  formula  you  describe: 

Mucilage  of  Irish  moss,  N.  F 4  fl.  ounces 

Glycerine     ....,, 6  ounces 

Distilled  extract  witch  hazel  4  fl.  ounces 

Cologne   water   2  fl.  ounces 

Sodium  borate   30  grains 

Dissolve  the  sodium  borate  in  the  extract  of  witch 
hazel,  mix  with  3  fluid  ounces  of  glycerine  and  the  col- 
ogne, add  slowly  to  the  mucilage  previously  mixed  with 
the  remainder  of  the  glycerine.  After  standing  a  few 
hours  strain  the  mixture. 

Mercuric  Ctiloride,  Fowler's  Solution  and  Syrup  Iodide  of  Iron. 

(Bichloride)  asks  criticism  upon  this  jirescription: 

Mercuric   chloride    1  grain 

Fowler's  solution    48  drops 

Syrup  iodide  of  iron  6  drams 

Elixir  cinchona,  enough  to  make C  ounces 

The  above  is  incompatible  and  should  not  be  dispensed. 
The  reactions  which  may  occur  depend  upon  the  order 
in  which  the  ingredients  are  combined.  Thus  Fowler's 
solution  is  incompatible  with  mercuric  chloride,  the  al- 
kali bicarbonate  which  it  contains  causing  a  precipita- 
tion of  the  mercury.  Mercuric  chloride  is  also  incom- 
patible with  syrup  iodide  of  iron  and  elixir  of  cinchona. 
Then  syrup  iodide  of  iron  is  also  incompatible  with  ev- 
erything else  in  the  prescription.  A  much  more  incon- 
gruous mixture  can  hardly  be  devised. 


Questions  Asked  by  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
(J.  W.  McK.)  Examination  questions  asked  by  boards 
of  pharmacy  have  been  published  in  this  journal  as  fol- 
lows: (ieorgia,  Jan.  1,  1802,  page  9;  Virginia,  Dec.  15, 

1892,  page  302,  and  Dec.  15.  1893,  page  581;  California, 
Feb.  21,  1.S95,  page  231,  and  March  5,  1890,  page  298; 
\Vashington  (Stale),  .March  15,  1892,  page  lt>9;  Aug.  15, 

1893,  page  191,  and  Nov.  21,  1895,  page  050;  Michigan, 
Jan.  1,  1889.  page  35;  Illinois,  Sept.  15,  1891,  page  109; 
Wisconsin,  Jan.  15,  1892,  page  42;  North  Carolina,  Jan. 
15,  1893,  page  55;  Mississippi,  Dee.  1,  1893,  page  534, 
and  Aug.  15,  1895,  page  220;  Colorado,  Feb.  7,  1895; 
Nebraska,  Sept.  10,  1S9(!,  page  333.  We  do  not  answer 
queries  by  mail. 

Medical  and  Dental  Courses  in  American  Universities. 

(Dane.  Now  South  Wales.)  The  followiug  high 
grade  universities  in  the  United  States  offer  courses  in 
both  medicine  and  dentistry:  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston  (Chicago),  111.; 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
institutions,  but  those  named  are  more  particularly  of 
the  character  you  outline.  We  have  not  at  hand  the 
data  to  give  you  the  comparative  cost  of  a  five  years' 
residence  in  these  institutions.  We  suggest,  however, 
that  you  address  a  specific  inquiry  to  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  each  of  the  universities  named  for  catalogues  out- 
lining the  courses  of  study  offered,  fees,  etc.  These  offi- 
cials will  also  furnish  you  an  estimate  of  the  expenses 
of  living  in  their  respective  localities.  Graduates  in 
dentistry  of  Harvard  University,  Michigan  University 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  institutions  are  permitted 
to  register  in  England,  we  believe,  without  further  ex- 
amination. 


Mercuric  Chloride,  Alkaloids,  etc. 

(J.  T.  R.)  submits  the  following: 

Mercuric   chloride    %  grain 

Strychnine   sulphate    1  grain 

Quinine  sulphate   1  dram 

Solution  arsenous  acid   1  dram 

Tincture  ferric  chloride   2  drams 

Basham's  mixture,  enough  to  make  .  .  4  ounces 
This  prescription  will  produce  a  comparatively  clear 
mixturp  by  adding  the  tincture  of  iron  and  solution  of 
arsenous  acid  to  about  three  ounces  of  Basham's  mix- 
ture (freshly  prepare<I)  and  dissolving  in  the  resulting 
liquid  the  alkaloidal  salts.  The  mercuric  chloride  is 
then  added  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  enough  more 
of  the  Basham's  mixture  to  make  four  ounces.  Upon 
standing  a  short  time  precipitation  of  the  alkaloids  will 
occur,  due  to  the  incompatibility  of  mercuric  chloride 
with  them.  The  presence  of  considerable  acid  and  the 
glycerin  of  the  Basham's  mixture  retards  this  precipi- 
tation somewhat,  but  the  danger  lies  in  the  precipitation 
of  the  strychnine.  The  prescription  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed. 

Petroleum  or  Spirituous  Hair  Wash. 
(L.  Ij.)  We  cannot  give  you  the  formula  for  the  Eng- 
lish proprietary  "hair  wash."  Considerable  notoriety 
has  been  given  to  petroleum  hair  washes,  compounds 
containing  Ijenzoline  or  petroleum  ether,  in  English 
courts  recently,  as  some  serious  accidents  have  occurred 
where  the  inflammable  vapor  of  the  benzoline  became  ig- 
nited, in  one  or  two  instances  resulting  in  the  death  of 
the  persons  using  it.  The  authorities  and  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  journals  have  very  generally  held 
that  druggists  were  not  justified  in  selling  such  danger- 
ous liquids  for  the  purpose,  though  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
there  appears  to  be  no  law  prohibiting  such  sales.  Some 
time   ago   the    "Chemist   and    Druggist"    (London)   pub- 
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lishi'd  the  following  formula  for  a  spirituous  form  of 
wash  for  dry  shampoo,  which  dries  almost  as  quickly 
and  gives  off  much  loss  dangerous  vapors: 

Si)irit  of  ammonia    4  drams 

Tincture  of  (|uillaia 4  drams 

Kssence    boquet    -  drams 

Rectified  spirit,   to   8  ounces 

Rub  well  into  the  hair,  and  rinse  with  a  larger  quan- 
tity; then  rub  dry  with  a  soft  towel.  The  operation 
should  be  conduolcd   in   the  dnytinip. 


For  similar  formulas  see  issues  of  this  journal  March 
25,  1897,  and  April  1,  1897,  pages  303  and  393  respect- 
ively. A  formula  for  compound  syrup  of  white  pine  may 
be  also  found  in  the  National  Formulary. 


Crab  AppI*  Perfume. 

(R.  P.  C.) 

(1)  Extract  orange  blossoms   1,000 

Extract  violet  1,000 

Extract  rose   500 

Extract  jasmine  500 

Extract  acacia    500 

Essence  vanilla  (1  to  500)   100 

Tincture  tolu  (1  to  10)   30 

Essence  musk  (1  to  .50)  15 

Cumarin    5 

(2)  Tincture  ambergris   I  ounce 

Tincture  musk   '-i  ounces 

Spirit  rose    ItJ  ounces 

Extract  cassie   10  ounces 

Extract  tuberose   10  ounces 

Extract   jasmine    10  ounces 

Extract  violet    IG  ounces 

Extract  rose  32  ounces 

(3)  Oil  ylang-ylaug  30  drops 

Oil  mace,  liquid   10  drops 

Oil   wintergreen    2  drops 

Oil   linaloe    20  drops 

Oil   coriander    20  drops 

Oil  hyacinth  geraniol   5  drops 

Tincture  cassie   2  ounces 

Tincture  violet   4  ounces 

Tincture  muse  baur   V±  ounce 

Tincture  styrax   Vl  dram 

Mix  and  filter  if  necessary.  (Griffiths'  "Non-Secret 
Formulas.") 

The  name  "crabapple  blossom"  as  applied  to  a  perfume 
is  claimed  as  a  trade  mark  by  a  manufacturer. 


White  Pine  and  Spruce  Expectorant. 

(T.  &  R.)  The  following  formula  contains  the  in- 
gredients in  the  proportions  you  name: 

White  pine  bark   5  tr.   ozs.  —  160  grs. 

Balm   of  Gilead   buds 4  tr.  ozs.  —  128  grs. 

.'spikenard     4  tr.  ozs.  —  128  grs. 

Wild  cherry  bark 3  tr.  ozs.  —  352  grs. 

Ipecac    256  grs. 

Sanguinariue  nitrate   16  grs. 

Morphine  acetiite   64  grs. 

Ammonium    chloride    1  tr.  oz.    —    32  grs. 

Chloroform    1  fl.    oz.    —    32  mm. 

Es'n'c  of  spruce  compound.. .4  fl.    ozs.  — 

Sugar    6  lbs. 

Alcohol, 

Water, 

Syrup,  of  each,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  gal. 
Reduce  the  vegetable  drugs  to  a  moderately  coarse 
(No.  40)  powder,  moisten  the  powder  with  a  menstruum 
composed  of  1  volume  alcohol  and  3  volumes  of  water, 
and  macerate  for  12  hours.  Then  percolate  with  the 
same  menstruum  until  %  gallon  of  tincture  has  been  ob- 
tained, in  which  dissolve  the  sugar,  sanguinarine  ni- 
trate, morphine  acetate,  ammonium  chloride,  add  the  es- 
sence of  spruce  compound  and  enough  syrup  to  make  the 
whole  measure  1  gallon;  strain. 

The  essence  of  spruce  compound  is  used  as  a  flavoring 
agent  and  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 

Oil  of  spruce   4  fl.drams 

Oil   of  lemon    1   fl.  dram 

Oil  of  wintergreen   %  fl-  dram 

Oil  of  sassafras    %  fl.  dram 

Purified  talcum    1  ounce 

Alcohol     20  fl.  ounces 

Water    12  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  alcohol,  triturate  the  talcum 
with  the  water,  add  the  alcoholic  solution,  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  several  days,  occasionally  agitating, 
then  filter. 


Dispensing  Capsules. 
{C.  J.  K.)  The  following  rules,  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  two  years  ago,  answer  very  fully  the 
points  raised  in  your  query  whether  the  ingredients  of  a 
prescription  to  be  dispensed  in  ca[)sules  should  be  first 
made  into  a  mass: 

1.  Always  follow  the  physician's  directions  as  to  the 
formation  of  a  mass. 

2.  If  no  directions  are  given  form  a  pill  mass  whenever 
the  ingredients  cannot  be  mixed  in  powder  form.  Weigh 
the  mass,  divide  the  weight  by  the  numl)er  of  capsules 
ordered,  weigh  each  part  and  give  it  the  shape  of  a  small 
cylinder  by  rolling  it  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger. 
Wash  the  fingers  and  introduce  the  cylinders  into  the 
capsules  by  means  of  a  needle. 

3.  If  no  directions  are  given  and  the  ingredients  of  the 
prescription  will  form  a  powder,  divide  their  combined 
weight  by  the  number  of  capsules  ordered,  weigh  each 
powder  separately  and  introduce  it  in  powder  form  into 
the  capsule  by  means  of  a  convenient  apparatus.  Under 
no  condition  sliuuld  the  undivided  powder  be  forced  into 
the  capsules  by  moving  the  bodies  and  covers  through 
the  powder  from  opposite  directions. 

Some  dispensers  recommend  introducing  the  cylindrical 
pieces  into  the  capsules  held  in  the  left  hand  by  the 
aid  of  a  long  needle,  taking  up  the  cover  with  two  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand  holding  the  needle  and  quickly 
slipping  it  into  position,  thus  avoiding  all  contact  of  the 
mass  with  the  outside  of  the  capsule.  The  habit  of  put- 
ting pills  into  capsules  with  the  fingers  is  censurable, 
and  an  evidence  of  bad  training. 


Curare. 

(W.  De  V.)  Curare  may  be  obtained  from  Lehn  and 
Fink  of  this  city.  They  inform  us  that  the  alkaloid 
curarine  is  not  generally  carried  in  stock  on  account  of 
the  great  difference  in  price  of  the  two  products,  the  size 
of  the  doses  being  nearly  the  same.  One  manufacturing 
house  stated  that  it  no  longer  listed  curarine  because 
there  was  but  little  demand  for  it.  Curare  as  found  ia 
the  market  is  a  blackish-brown  extract,  brittle  or  hygro- 
scopic, of  a  very  bitter  taste  and  almost  completely  solu- 
ble in  dilute  alcohol;  cold  water  dissolves  about  70  per 
cent.;  this  portion  contains  the  poisonous  alkaloids.  Re- 
garding its  preparation  the  following  abstract  is  taken 
from  the  account  of  Dr.  Richard  Sehomburgk's  observa- 
tions in  British  Guiana  (National  Dispensatory,  1894): 
Bark  of  strychnos  toxifera,  Schomburgk,  2  pounds;  Str. 
Schomburgkii,  Klotsch,  Str.  cogens,  Bentham  (aurimaru), 
and  wakarimo,  of  each  %  pound;  roots  of  tariteng  and 
tararemu,  of  each  %  ounce;  four  small  pieces  of  wood  of 
a  species  of  Xanthoxylea;  called  manuea.  An  extract  is 
made  by  boiling  these  articles  with  water,  straining,  and 
adding  to  the  thick  liquid  the  slimy  juice  pressed  out  of 
the  fleshy  root  of  a  species  of  Cissus,  called  muramu;  the 
mixture  is  further  evaporated  by  exi)Osing  it  to  the  sun. 
Other  species  of  strychnos  and  many  other  plants  have 
been  named  as  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  poi- 
son in  different  parts  of  South  America.  Coblentz  (New- 
er Remedies)  describes  the  alkaloid  curarine  as  a  yellow 
amorphous  hygroscopic  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol. 

Regarding  the  use  of  curare  in  practical  medicine  at 
present.  Shoemaker  says  it  is  limited  to  the  treatment  of 
hydrophobia.  The  drug  is  very  variable  in  composition 
and  effects  and  although  a  certain  measure  of  success  has 
attended  its  employment  in  affections  characterized  by 
spasm,  as  chorea,  tic  douloureaux,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  etc., 
yet  dift'erent  samples  vary  so  greatly  that  many  practi- 
tioners are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  less  practical  value 
than  would  be  inferred  from  its  powerful  physiological 
action. 
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THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY  Is  a  thorough,  practical 
and  eiouonilcal  course  of  home  study  In  pharmacy,  and  cov- 
ers the  subleits  usually  embraced  In  the  curriculum  In  a 
standard  ciillccc  of  iibarujacy.  it  Is  designed  fur  nil  who 
desire  systeujatlc  Instruction  In  pharmacy;  for  clerks  who 
cannot  attend  college;  for  tbo.se  preparing  for  pharmacy 
board  examinations;  as  au.xlllary  course  for  students  lu  col- 
lege, and  as  a  means  of  review  for  graduates  and  experi- 
enced ptiarniHcists. 

THEI-CIURLS  are  piibMsbcd  weekly  in  TllK  I'llAllMACEU- 
Tic.»i,  Kin,  uiHi  ibc  QUIZZES  and  EXAMINATIONS  are  con- 
ducted by  mall.  A  separate  question  blank  Is  Issued  on 
each  lecture  and  sent  to  each  matriculate,  bis  answers  are 
duly  rated  by  the  Instructors  and  returned  to  the  student 
with   corrections  and    notations. 

THE  ENTiRE  COI  RSE  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and 
DIPLOMAS  are  Issued  to  all  passing  final  examinations. 
Each  year  la  divided  Into  two  terms.  The  first  term  of  the 
Junior  year  l)egan  September  2.  18!)7.  and  will  end  January 
27.  I.S'.IR;  the  second  term  will  begin  Februarv  17.  IS'.IH.  and 
end  June  3(1.  18!i8.     The  Junior  class  for  18!)7  Is  now  closed. 

FEhS.  The  entire  expense  Is  only  $7.75  per  annum  and 
Includes  subscription  to  the  Uka,  tuition  fees  and  a  binder 
for  preserving  copies  and  lectures. 


LECTURE    NO.  27. 


Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Oxygen  Acids  of  Nitrogen.     Phosphorus. 


Corresponding  to  the  first,  third  and  fiftli  of  the  pre- 
viously named  o.xids  are  three  acids,  Hyponitrous,  HNO, 
Nitrons,  HNO..  and  Nitric,  UNO,. 

Hyponitrous  Acid  is  such  an  instable  body  that  it  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  in  the  form  of  its  salts, 
the  hyponitrites.  Theoretically  nitrous  oxid  is  the  an- 
hydrid  of  hyponitrous  acid,  but  on  account  of  the  insta- 
bility of  the  latter  substance  it  cannot  be  formed  by  dis- 
solving tile  oxid  in  water. 

Nitrous  Acid  is  formed  when  nitrogen  trioxiJ  dissolves  in 

ice  cold  water. 

N,03-(-H,0  =  2HNO=. 

The  free  acid  is,  however,  very  instable  and  on  warm- 
ing quickly  splits  up  into  nitric  acid,  nitric  oxid  and  wa- 
ter. , 
SHNOj  =  HNO,  +  2N0  +  H=0. 

The  salts  of  this  acid,  the  nitrites,  are  comparatively 
stable  bodies,  They  are  distinguished  from  the  nitrates 
by  their  greater  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  by  the  libera- 
tion of  nitric  oxid  on  the  addition  of  a  weak  acid,  or  by 


Fig.  32.— Distillation  of  Nitric  Acid. 

the  release  of  iodin  from  iodids  in  the  presence  of  ace- 
tic acid. 

The  nitrites  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

Nitric  Acid   is  formed  when  the  pentoxid  dissolves  in  wa- 
ter. 

NjO. +  H,0  =  2HNO.. 


This  method  of  formation  is  of  scientific  interest  only, 
as  the  acid  of  commerce  is  never  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, but  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of 
sodium  nitrate  and  sulfuric  acid.  (Fig.  32.)  The  reac- 
tion, which  occurs  in  two  stages,  is  as  follows: 
NaNOj  +  Ii=SO.  =  HNO,  4-  NaHSO.. 
NaNO,  +  NaHSO,  =  HNO,  +  Na,SO.. 

On  heating  the  mixture  the  volatile  nitric  acid  passes 
over  into  the  condenser,  leaving  the  solid  sodium  sulfate 
in  the  retort. 

The  source  of  the  nitrates  in  nature  is  the  decay  of  ni- 
trogenous matter  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  base 
such  as  lime,  potash  or  soda.  Saltpeter,  or  Niter,  has 
been  prepared  in  this  manner  for  centuries.  In  warm 
countries,  as  India,  heaps  of  organic  matter  are  allowed 
todecomposespontaneouslyand  when  sufficiently  charged 
with  niter,  the  salt  is  dissolved  out  by  lixiviation  and 
crystallized  by  evaporation. 

In  rainless  districts  of  certain  warm  countries,  as  in 
Chili,  large  deposits  of  sodium  nitrate  are  found,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  sea  animals  and  vegetation. 

Pure  Nitric  Acid  is  a  colorless,  rather  heavy  liquid, 
of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  if  concentrated,  fuming  in  the 
air.  The  commercial  acid  is  usually  colored  by  oxids  of 
nitrogen  dissolved  in  it.  The  most  stable  solution  is 
that  of  a  concentration  corresponding  to  68  per  cent,  of 
absolute  acid.  If  a  solution  either  weaker  or  stronger 
than  this  is  heated  in  the  open  air  it  loses  either  water 
or  acid  until  this  strength  is  attained,  when  it  remains 
constant  until  entirely  evaporated.  An  acid  of  this 
strength  has  a  sijecific  gravity  of  1.414  at  15°  C.  The 
oSacialAcidiimNitricum  contains  69.4  per  cent,  of  abso- 
lute acid,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.42. 

Nitric  Acid  is  a  solvent  for  many  metals,  dissolving 
them  to  form  nitrates,  with  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxid 
and  the  production  of  water.  Its  action  upon  copper  is 
typical. 

3Cu  +  8HN0,  =  aCuCNOj),  +  2NO  +  4H.O. 

If  the  acid  be  moderately  dilute  and  the  reaction  take 
place  at  a  low  temperature,  ammonium  nitrate  may  be 
formed  instead  of  nitric  oxid. 

4Zn  +  lOHNO,  =  4ZuCNO.),  +  NH.NO,  +  3H,0. 
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The  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  ageut  both  for  orgaaic 
aud  inorganic  substances.  It  oxidizes  ferrous  salts  to 
ferric,  niercurous  salts  to  mercuric,  etc.  It  colors  the 
skin,  nails,  hair,  .silk  and  wool  yellow.  With  certain  or- 
ganic coni|)ounds,  as  cotton,  glycerin,  aud  benzole,  the 
concentratiHl  acid  displaces  part  of  the  hydrogen,  the 
group  NOj  combining  with  the  remainder  to  form  ex- 
plosive crimpounds,  as  gun  cotton,  nitroglycerin,  etc. 

The  Nitrates.— The  sails  of  nlMic  acid,  the  nitrates,  are 
an  important  class  of  compounds  both  in  the  arts  and  in 
pharmacy.  Under  the  names  of  saltpeter  and  niter,  po- 
tassium nitrate  has  long  been  known  and  used  as  a  con- 
stituent of  gunpowder.  Its  value  for  this  purpose  de- 
pends upon  its  ability  to  release  oxygen  readily  for  the 
oxidation  of  the  combustible  elements  sulfur  aud  carbon, 
which  are  also  constituents  of  the  mixture. 

Analytically  the  nitrates  are  distinguished  by  adding 
sulfuric  acid  which  frees  the  nitric  acid,  and  then  apply- 
ing the  usual  tests  for  the  latter.  All  of  the  normal  ni- 
trates are  soluble  in  water. 

NitrohydrochloricAcld. — When  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
are  mixed  both  compounds  are  decomposed,  with  the 
formation  of  nitrosyl  chlorid,  NOCl,  free  chlorin  and 
water. 

UNO,  +  3HC1  =  NOCI  +  CU  +  2H,0. 

By  the  alchemists  the  mixture  was  denominated  aqva 
rcgia,  because  of  its  property  of  dissolving  gold,  which 
property  depends  upon  the  free  chlorin  it  contains.  That 
it  is  not  an  acid  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
no  hydrogen,  except  that  present  in  the  water. 

The  Aciduin  Xltrohndrochlorlrum  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia is  prepared  by  mixing  18  volumes  of  nitric  with  82 
volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  effervescence 
has  ceased,  transferring  the  product  to  amber  colored, 
glass  stoppered  bottles. 

PRACTICAL  STUDIES. 
NOTE:  On  account  of  the  disagreeable  fumes  evolved, 
the  following  experiments  should  all  be  performed  in  a 
room  having  a  good  draught: 

1.  Place  some  dry  starch  in  a  test  tube,  add  some  nitric 
acid,  attach  a  delivery  tube  and  gently  heat  the  mixture. 
Pass  the  reddish  vapors  into  another  tube  containing  ice 
cold  water,  and  test  the  solution  thus  made  for  nitrous 
acid  by  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  iodid  containing  starch  paste. 

2.  To  a  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite  add  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  potassium  iodid  and  starch 
paste.  Then  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  acetic 
acid  sets  free  the  nitrous  acid,  which  releases  free  iodin, 
and  this  in  turn  colors  the  starch  paste  blue.  Nitrates 
do  not  give  this  reaction. 

3.  Place  in  an  evaporating  dish  some  hair,  silk  or  clip- 
pings of  goose  quills,  cover  with  nitric  acid  and  heat  gent- 
ly until  the  acid  has  evaporated.  What  effect  does  the 
nitric  acid  have  upon  the  organic  substance? 

4.  Place  copper  turnings,  wire  or  foil  in  a  test  tube  or 
evaporating  dish  and  cover  with  nitric  acid.  When  the 
reaction  ceases  evaporate  the  solution  gently  until  acid 
fumes  cease,  cover  to  keep  out  dust  and  set  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. What  is  the  probable  composition  of  the  sub- 
stance formed? 

5.  Add  some  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  indigo.  If  no 
change  takes  place,  warm  gently.     What  finally  occurs? 

6.  Place  some  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  in  a  test 
tube,  drop  in  a  clear  crystal  of  ferrous  sulfate  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  sulfuric  acid.  Tap  the  tube  gently.  What 
takes  place? 

7.  To  some  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  add  some  cop- 
per turnings  or  foil  and  then  sulfuric  acid.  If  neces- 
sary warm  to  start  the  reaction.  How  do  the  results 
compare  with  experiment  4? 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Symbol  P.      Valence  3.  5.      Atomic  Weight  30.96. 
Historical. — The  element   seems   to  have  been   first   ob- 


tained by  the  alchemist  Brandt,  of  Hamburg,  about  1609, 
by  distilling  the  solid  residue  from  evaporated  urine  with 
sand.  Kunkel  in  11)78  publishtKl  a  pamphlet  describing 
the  substance  and  the  method  of  its  preparation.  Robert 
Boyle  also  succeeded  in  preparing  the  substance  in  1680 
by  distillation  from  a  mixture  of  syrupy  urine  and  white 
sand.  Owing  to  its  method  of  manufacture  it  was  of 
necessity  a  very  expensive  product,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  publication  by  Scheele  in  1771  of  the  fact  that 
bone  consisted  largely  of  calcium  phosphate  that  the 
clement  began  to  be  obtained  from  bone  ash.  Until 
1772  it  was  believed  to  be  a  compound  of  "phlogiston" 
with  an  acid,  but  in  that  year  the  French  chemist  Lav- 
oisier showed  that  when  it  burned  the  product  weighed 
more  than  the  phosphorus  itself. 

The  name  is  from  the  Greek  phos,  light,  andphern,  to 
bear,  and  was  originally  applied  to  any  substance  which 
became  luminous  in  the  dark,  as  barium  sulfid,  etc. 
Natural  Occurrence.— On  account  of  its  great  affinity  for 

oxygen  the  element  is 
never  found  in  the 
free  state,  but  al- 
ways as  the  phos- 
phates of  calcium, 
aluminum,  iron  and 
other  elements.  One 
of  the  crystalized 
forms  of  calcium 
phosphate  is  known 
as  apatite,  and  the 
aluminum  compound 
as  wavellite.  The 
phosphates  are  quite 
generally  distributed 
throughout  the  earth, 
the  calcium  salt  be- 
ing found  in  deposits 
of  vast  extent  in 
Florida,  the  Caro-  • 
Unas,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  phos- 
Fig.  33.    Distillation  of  Phosphorus,  phates    are    essential 

to  all  fruitful  soils, 
and  are  found  in  all  vegetable  and  animal  structures. 
Calcium  phosphate  is  the  chief  solid  constituent  of  the 
bony  skeleton,  and  compounds  of  phosphorus  are  univer- 
sally present  in  the  brain  and  nerve  tissues  of  the  higher 
animals. 

Preparation. — Phosphorus  is  usually  prepared  from  the 
bone  ash  which  is  largely  obtained  from  the  spent  ani- 
mal charcoal  of  the  sugar  refineries.  The  bone  ash,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  calcium  phosphate,  is  treated  with  di- 
lute sulfuric  acid,  by  which  means  a  mixture  of  calcium 
acid  phosphate  and  sulfate  are  obtained. 

Ca3(P0,),  +  2HjS0,  =  CaH.(P0j2  -I-  2CaS0.. 
The  solution  of  the  acid  phosphate  is  poured  off  from 
the  precipitated  calcium  sulfate,  and  the  solid  impurities 
of  the  bone  ash,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  red- 
ness to  produce  the  metaphosphate. 

CaH,(PO,),  =  CaCPOa)^  +  2H,0. 
The  metaphosphate  is  then  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
sand  and  heated  in  earthenware  retorts,  the  phosphorus 
being  reduced  and  distilling  over,  while  calcium  silicate 
is  left  behind  in  the  retort.     (Fig.  33.) 

CalPOa)^  +  50  +  SiOj  =  CaSiO,  -I-  SCO  +  P,. 
On  account  of  its  ready  inflammability  the  phosphorus 
vapor  must,  of  course,  be  condensed  and  the  solid  pre- 
served under  water. 

Description  and  Physical  Preperties. — Phosphorus  is  known 
in  three  well  marked  allotropic  modifications,  ocfa/iedra? 
a7norphoi(sand  the  rhovibohcdral  or  mctaUic. 

The  octahedral,  or  colorless,  modification  is  commonly 
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seen  in  the  form  of  transhuent,  j-ellowish  sticks,  of  a 
harVl,  wax-like 
character.  It  is 
brittle  at  low  tem- 
peratures, but  at 
15°  can  be  easily 
cut  with  a  knife. 
The  outside  of  the 
sticks  usually  be- 
comes covered 
with  a  whitish 
coating  on  stand- 
ing. Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.83,  and 

its  melting  point  44.3°.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electric- 
ity. In  the  absence  of  air  its  boiling  point  is  290°.  It 
can  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  gradual  sub- 
limation or  by  the  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  a  vola- 
tile solvent.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  sparing- 
ly soluble  in  essential  and  fixed  oils  and  absolute  alcohol, 
and  freely  soluble  in  such  liquids  as  carbon  disulfid,  eth- 
er, chloroform,  etc. 

The  element  is  luminous  in  moist  air,  from  its  slow  oxi- 
dation and  the  formation  of  phosphorous  oxid.  The 
fumes  have  a  disagreeable  garlic-like  odor.  If  the  action 
be  allowed  to  continue,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  the 
element  at  first  melts  and  then  takes  fire,  burning  with 
a  brilliantly  luminous  flame. 

Both  the  element  and  its  vapors  are  intensely  poison- 
ous. Workers  in  yellow  phosphorus  are  especially  lia- 
ble to  a  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  face. 

When  the  yellow  or  octahedral  phosphorus  is  heated  to 
240°  in  the  absence  of  air  it  is  converted  into  the  amor- 
phous variety.  This  is  usually  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  red  powder,  is  insoluble  in  the  solvents  of  ordinary 
phosphorus,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  non-poisonous. 
The  specific  gravity  is  2.15.  When  heated  to  260°  it  is 
reconverted  into  the  yellow  variety.  The  rhombohedral 
modification  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  red  variety 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  580°  C.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2.34,  and  in  properties  closely  resembles  the  amorphous 
substance. 

The  principal  employment  of  phosphorus  is  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  matches.  It  is  used  considerably  in  chem- 
istry, and  to  a  slight  extent  in  medicine. 

COMPOUNDS    OF   PHOSPHORUS. 

Hydrogen  Compounds.— Phosphorus  forms  three  compounds 
with  hydrogen,  FH3,  P,Hj  and  F^H,. 

Phospin,  PH3. — Pure  phosphin  is  a  colorless  gas,  pos- 
sessing an  odor  like  rotten  fish.  It  is  commonly  prepared 
by  heating  yellow  phosphorus  with  milk  of  lime  or  a  so- 
ultion  of  caustic  potash,  and  when  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner is  spontaneously  inflammable,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  liquid  P;H,  which  is  also  generated.  The  mixture 
when  permitted  to  escape  into  the  air  in  bubbles  bursts 
instantly  into  flame,  forming  ring-like  clouds  of  phosphor- 
us pentoxid,  which  rise  with  a  peculiar  vortex  motion. 
<Fig.  34.)  The  gas  may  also  be  ignited  by  heat,  friction, 
sudden  expansion,  etc.  The  compound  is  also  obtained 
when  calcium  phosphid  is  decomposed  by  water  or  acids. 

Phosphin  possesses  feeble  basic  powers  and  is  capable 
of  uniting  with  negative  elements  to  form  salts  known  as 
the  phosphonium  compounds,  as  PH,I,  FH,Br,  etc.  The 
gas  is  irrespirable  and  highly  poisonous.  The  liquid 
PiH,,  and  the  solid  PiH,,  are  of  still  less  interest  and 
importance. 

Halogen  Compounds. — With  the  halogens,  phosphorus 
forms  a  number  of  interesting  tri-  and  penta-halides,  as 
PClj,  PCI5.  FBr,,  PI3,  PFj,  etc.,  which  find  their  prin- 
cipal use  as  reagents  in  organic  chemistry.  They  are  all 
decomposed  in  the  presence  of  water,  yielding  a  halogen 
acid,  and  either  phosphorous  or  phosphoric  acid. — 
PCI3 -)- 3H,0  =  HjPOj  +  3HC1. 
PBr5-l-4H,0  =  H3PO, -l-SHBr,  etc. 


Oxygen  Compounds. — Phosphorus  forms  four,  probably 
more  oxids,  but  ouly  two  are  deserving  of  consideration 
here.  The  trioxid,  F.Oj,  is  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation 
of  the  element,  especially  in  the  presence  of  water.  Fhus- 
phoric  oxid,  or  the  pentoxid,  P2O5,  is  formed  by  the  fur- 
ther oxidation  of  the  trioxid,  or  by  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  the  air. 

These  oxids  arc  known  respectively  as  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  anhydrid,  because  of  their 
forming  the  corresponding  acids  when  dissolved  in  water. 

Oxygen  Acids. — When  phosphorous  anhydrid  dissolves  in 
waiiT  pluisphorous  acid  is  formed. 

P,0, +3H,0  =  2H,PO,. 

When  sufficiently  concentrated  the  acid  is  a  colorless, 
syrupy  liiiiiid.  which  on  cooling  forms  a  white  ctystalline 
mass. 

Only  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  this  acid,  can,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  and 
hence  the  common  salts  of  the  acid  are  cither  primary 
or  secondary  phosphites,  as  NaHjPO,,  and  Xa,HPO,, 
but  not  the  tertiary  phosphite,  NajPOj. 

When  phosphoric  anhydrid  dissolves  in  water  the  par- 
ticular acid  formed  depends  upon  the  numU-r  of  water 
molecules  taken  up.  When  the  proportions  are  one  mole- 
cule of  the  oxid  to  one  of  water,  the  product  is  meta- 
phosphoric  acid,  HPO3. 

P.O., -1-H,0  =  2HF03. 

When  three  molecules  of  water  are  combined  with  one 
of  the  anhydrid  the  product  is  orthophosphoric  acid. 
P.O. -l-3H,0  =  2H3PO,. 

This  is  the  phosphoric  acid  of  chemistry  and  medicine. 
It  is  a  colorless,  syrupy  liquid,  and  may  form  either  pri- 
mary, secondary  or  tertiary  salts,  as  NaH,PO,,  Na. 
HFO,,  or  Xa,,PO,.  Disodinm  phosphate  is  used  as  a  re- 
agent in  the  laboratory,  and  as  a  medicine. 

When  orthophosphoric  acid  is  exposed  to  a  sufficiently 
high  temijerature  it  loses  water  and  forms  pyrophosphor- 
ic  acid,  H,F,0,. 

"  2H3PO,  —  H,0=H^P,0,. 

The  salts  corresponding  to  this  acid  are  termed  pyro- 
phosphates, as  XajPjOi,  etc. 

If  pyrophosphoric  acid  be  heated  to  a  red  heat,  it  loses 
still  more  water  and  becomes  metaphosphoric  acid. 
HiFjO,  —  H,0  =  2HFO3. 

Metaphosphoric  is  commonly  known  as  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  colorless,  crys- 
talline mass.  In  watery  solution  it  is  slowly  reconverted 
into  the  ortho  acid,  more  rapidly  by  boiling.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ortho  and  pyro  acids  by  its  property 
of  precipitating  albumin  from  solution. 

Hypopbosphorous  Aciil,  H3PO2,  has  no  corresponding 
oxid.  It  is  formed  by  decomposing  a  hypophosphite  by 
means  of  a  stronger  acid. 

BalH.PO.).  +  H3SO,  =  BaSO,  +  2H3FO,. 

The  acid  is  monobasic,  i.  e..  only  one  hydrogen  atom 
can  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  as  in  NaH,PO,,  CaCHjFO,),. 
etc. 

Hypopbosphorous  acid  and  its  salts  are  powerful  re- 
ducing agents,  precipitating  gold,  mercury  and  silver 
from  their  salts,  and  decolorizing  solutions  of  the  per- 
manganates. 

The  hypophosphites  are  formed  by  generating  phosphin 
in  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  When  heated  in  air  or  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen  thoy  take  fire  and  burn,  or  may 
even  decompose  explosively,  the  phosphorus  being  oxi- 
dized to  the  pentoxid. 

2NaH,F0,  +  40  =  Na^O  +  P.O^  -I-  2H3O. 

PRACTICAL   STUDIES. 

The  water  in  which  stick  phosphorus  has  been  kepi 
usually  contains  phosphorous  acid  in  solution.  Test  its 
powers  as  a  reducing  agent  by  the  following  experiments: 

1.  Add  some  of  the  liquid  to  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chlorid.  and  warm.  A  white  precipitate  is  mercurous 
chlorid. 

2.  Add  another  portion  to  some  silver  nitrate,  and 
warm.  A  white  precipitate  is  at  first  produced,  gradually 
darkening  and  depositing  metallic  silver. 

3.  Place  a  small  portion  of  a  dry  hypophosphite  on  a 
platinum  foil,  or  a  small  piece  of  tin.  and  heat  in  the 
flame  of  a  bunsen  burner  or  alcohol  lamp.  What  takes 
place? 

4.  Dissolve  some  of  the  hypophosphite  in  water,  acid- 
ulate with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  some  dilute  potas- 
sium  permanganate.  What  color  change  occurs? 

5.  Add  some  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  to  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  and  observe  the  color  of  the  precipitate. 

Balance  the  equation: 

XajPO,  +  AgNO,  =  Ag,PO.  +  NaNO,. 
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LECTURE    No.   28. 


Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

Electrokinetics. 


Dynamic  or  Current  Eleclricily.— When  the  attraction  Ijetween 
the  eiuls  of  the  discharging  conductors  of  the  Tiipler- 
Holtz  machine  becomes  sufliciently  great  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  intervening  air  a  discharge  talies  place 
and  a  spark  passes  between  the  electrodes.  This  trans- 
mission of  electricity  from  one  point  to  another  consti- 
tutes an  electric  current,  and  properly  directed  can  be 
made  to  do  work.  The  spark  which  accompanies  the 
discharge  consists  of  the  highly  heated  air  particles,  and 
probably  also  of  volatilized  portions  of  the  electrodes. 

The  currents  produced  by  machines  of  this  class  have 
only  a  limited  range  of  usefulness,  and  are  not  adapted 
to  the  most  common  of  the  uses  of  electricity.  For  gen- 
eral purposes  electric  currents  may  be  developed  by  chem- 
ical reaction,  by  thermal  means,  or  by  electro-magnetic 
induction,  the  last  being  the  most  important  method. 

Ttie  Voltaic  Cell.— When  a  strip  of  zinc  is  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water  acidulated  with  sulfuric  acid,  bubbles  of 
hyilrogen  are  evolved  and  the  zinc  dissolves.  If  the  zinc 
be  removed  and  fim<(lgamtittd,  or  coated  with  mercury, 
and  replaced  in  the  acid  water,  it  is  neither  dissolved 
nor  is  hydrogen  liberated.  If  now  a  strip  of  copper  is 
introduced  into  the  li(iuid,  but  without  touching  the 
zinc,  and  the  two  metals  are  joined  at  their  tops  by  a 
wire,  the  zinc  begins  to  dissolve,  but  liberates  no  hydro- 
gen, while  the  copper  liberates  hydrogen,  but  does  not 
dissolve.  If  the  wire  is  cut  in  two,  the  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen and  dissolving  of  the  zinc  ceases,  and  begins 
again  only  when  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  are  joine<l. 
Cutting  the  wire,  or  breaking  the  connection  between  the 
zinc  and  copper  in  any  other  way,  is  known  asojjcninrj  or 
breaking  the  circuit.  Joining  the  broken  connection  in 
any  way  is  known  as  »ioki)i(;  or  c!osi?i!;  the  circuit. 

If  the  wire  is  examined  while  connecting  the  plates  it 
is  found  to  be  possessed  of  new  properties.  Held  near 
to  a  compass  needle  the  latter  is  deflected  from  its  north 
and  south  direction.  If  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  are 
separated  in  the  dark  a  tiny  spark  may  be  seen  at  the 
moment  of  breaking  the  circuit.  If  the  two  ends  of  the 
wire  are  held  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tongue,  a  peculiar 
tingling  sensation  is  noticed  and  a  metallic  taste  per- 
ceived. From  these  and  kindred  phenomena  we  learn 
that  there  is  a  current  of  electricity  passing  when  the 
circuit  is  closed,  and  ceasing  when  the  circuit  is  broken. 
Such  an  arrangement  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  electric  current  is 
known  as  tLVoUalcoT  giilvanic  cell. 
(Fig.  89.)  Two  or  more  such  cells 
so  connected  that  the  current  pro- 
duced by  one  is  increased  or  assist- 
ed by  another  constitute  a  battery. 
Essentials  of  a  Voltaic  Cell.— The  cell 
just  described  constitutes  a  type 
of  all_  cells  used  in  the  production 
of  voltaic  electricity,  consisting  of 
two  dissimilar  plates  immersed  in 
89.-Simple  Voltaic  a  conducting  liquid.  The  liquid 
Cell.  must  be  an  electrolyte,  i.  e.,  must 

be  capable  of  transmitting  an  electric  current.  The  plates 
must  be  dissimilar,  or  acted  upon  by  the  electrolyte  at  a 
different  rate.  In  the  cell  described  above,  the  electro- 
lyte is  diluted  sulfuric  acid,  and  the  dissimilar  plates  are 
copper  and  zinc,  one  of  which  is  dissolved  by  the  elec- 
trolyte while  the  other  is  unaffected. 

The  greater  the  difference  in  the  rate  at  which  the  elec- 
trolyte acts  upon  the  two  plates,  the  greater  will  be 
their  difference  of  potential,  and  consequently  the  more 
efficient  the  cell  as  a  current  producer.    The  free  ends  of 


Fii 


ilie  wires  used  to  connect  the  plates  are  known  as  poles 
or  electrodes. 

If  we  test  the  electrodes  with  a  sufficiently  delicate 
electroscope  we  shall  find  the  one  connected  with  the 
copper  strip  to  be  charged  with  +  E  and  the  other  with 
—  B.  As  the  flow  of  current  is  from  higher  to  lower  po- 
tential we  must  assume  therefore  that  outside  of  the 
cell  the  current  passes  from  the  copi)er  to  the  zinc,  but 
inside  the  cell  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  zinc  plate  must  be  positive  and  the 
copper  negative,  or  that  the  positive  plate  is  connectid 
icith  the  niyjative  electrode,  and  the  nnjatlvc  plate  with 
the  poxilivt:  ihctroilc. 

Different  Kinds  of  Cells. — In  the  case  of  the  cell  already 
discrilied  the  released  hydrogen  gradually  accumulates 
over  the  surface  of  the  copper,  preventing  access  of  the 
electrolyte  and  consequently  weakening  the  productinn 
of  current.  This  effect  is  known  as"polarization"  and 
may  be  prevented  by  mechanically  agitating  the  bat- 
tery liquid,  or  by  oxidizing  the  hydrogen  as  fast  as  re- 
leased, to  form  water.  The  latter  is  the  method  gener- 
ally employed,  as  seen  in  the  types  of  cells  next  to  re- 
ceive consideration. 

The    Gravity    Cell. — This  cell  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  contains  two  fluids  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  their  difference  in  gravity. 
In  the  common  form  of  gravity  cell  the  copper  plate  is 

placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  jar,  and  the  zinc  at 
the  top.  Crystals  of  cop- 
per sulfate  are  then 
placed  in  the  bottom,  and 
enough  water  added  to 
cover  the  zinc  plate. 
(Fig.  90.) 

When  the  cell  is  in  ac- 
tion, the  hydrogen  which 
is  released,  instead  of 
depositing  upon  the  cop- 
per plate,  attacks  the 
copper  sulfate,  displac- 
ing the  metal  and  com- 
bining with  the  radical 
SO,  to  form  sulfuric 
acid.  The  displaced 
copper  is  deposited  upon 
the  copper  plate,  which 
thus  slowly  increases  in 
bulk.  The  free  sulfuric 
acid  formed  diffuses  through  the  liquid  and  dissolves  the 
zinc  plate,  this  reaction  being  the  source  of  the  energy 
developed  by  the  battery. 

In  order  to  keep  the  cell  in  good  working  order  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  off  the  solution  of  zinc  sulfate  from 
time  to  time  and  replace  it  with  water,  and  also  to  keep 
the  bottom  supplied  with  crystals  of  copper  sulfate. 

The  gravity  cell,  because  of  its  cheapness,  continuous 
action  and  slight  expense  of  maintenance,  is  the  one  gen- 
erally employed  upon  telegraph  lines,  and  similar  cir- 
cuits. 

The  Daniell  Cell. — The  Daniell  cell  resembles  the  gravity 
cell  in  that  the  released  hydrogen  decomposes  a  solution 
of  cupric  sulfate,  forming  sulfuric  acid  and  depositing 
metallic  copper.  It  is  unlike  the  gravity  cell  in  that  the 
zinc  is  immersed  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid  contained  in 
a  porous  cup,  while  the  strength  of  the  cupric  sulfate  so- 
lution is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  supply  of  crystals  in  a 
sort  of  cage  attached  to  the  negative  plate. 


Fig.  90.— Gravity  Cell. 
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Fig.  91.— The  Grenet 
Ceil. 


The  Grenel  Cell. — lu  this  cell  the  di-poliu-iziii;,'  ttiiid  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  polassium  di- 
chroniate  acidulated  witli  .sulfuric 
acid,  nidi  a  movable  plate  of  ziuc 
between  two  carbon  plates.  (Fig. 
01.)  The  released  hydrojion  reacts 
upon  the  chromic  acid  present,  re- 
ducing it  to  a  lower  state  of  oxida- 
tion, while  the  excess  of  sulfuric 
acid  combines  with  the  zinc  and 
the  reduced  chromic  base. 

This  cell  gives  a  strong  current 
at  first,  but  gradually  runs  down 
when  long  in  action,  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  liquid  inimedi- 
alel.v  in  contact  with  the  plates. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  agitation 
or  by  standing  until  diffusion  has 
restored  the  uniformity  of  the  liq- 
uid next  the  plates. 
An  advantage  of  this  cell  is  that  when  not  in  use  the 

zinc  plate  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  cell  and  prevented 

from  wasting. 

The  Bunsen  Cell. — This  is  a  type  of  the  two-lluid  cell. 
or  those  in  which  there  is  a  separation  of 
the  liquid  which  consumes  the  zinc  from  the  liquid 
whose  office  it  is  to  oxidize  the  relrtised  hydrogen.  In 
this  cell  the  negative  plate, 
a  rod  of  gas  carbon,  is 
placed  in  an  inner  porous 
jap  of  unglazed  porcelain 
containing  nitric  acid.  The 
zinc  plate,  in  the  form  of  an 
open  cylinder,  surrounds  the 
porcelain  jar  and  is  im- 
mersed in  dilute  sulfuric 
acid.  (Fig.  92.)  The  pur- 
pose of  the  nitric  acid  is  to 
oxidize  the  hydrogen,  but  in 
80  doing  it  is  itself  reduced 
to  the  lower  oxids  of  nitro- 
gen which  are  both  offens- 
ive and  corrosive.  The 
Grove  cell  differs  from  the  Bunsen  chieHy  in  having  the 
negative  plate  of  platinum  instead  of  carbon. 

Both  cells  give  strong  and  constant  currents,  but  in 
addition  to  the  disagreeable  fumes  which  they  evolve  are 
subject  to  the  defect  of  the  gradual  penetration  of  the 
porous  cup  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  its  destructive  action 
on  the  zinc. 

The  Leclanche  Cell.— In  this  pattern  of  cell  the  negative 
plate  is  .■iurrounded  by  a  solid  tlipnliiriicr.  The  carbon 
plate  is  contained  in  a  porous 
cup  and  packed  in  a  mixture 
of  fragments  of  coke  and  man- 
■  ganese  dio.xid,  the  latter  com- 
pound oxidizing  the  hydrogen 
at  the  moment  of  its  release. 
The  positive  plate  consists  of 
a  rod  of  zinc  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  ammonium  ehlorid 
contained  in  the  outer  jar. 
(Fig.  03.) 

The  defect  of  this  type  of 
cell  is  that  the  oxidizing  com- 
pound works  slowly,  and 
needs  periodical  rest  to  recov- 
er its  powers.  On  this  ac- 
count the  cell  is  only  adapted 
to  open  circuit  work,  where 
the  circuit  is  only  closed  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  as  in  telephone  and  bell  circuits. 

While  many  other  forms  of  cells  are  made  and  used, 
the  foregoing  represent  the  principal  types,  and  are  such 
as  are  of  greatest  usefulness  in  the  electrochemical  op- 


Fig.  M.—lUmscn  Coll. 


Fig.  03.— Leclanche  Cell. 


erations  likely   to   be  of  iutorest  to   the  pharmaceutical 
chemist. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT. 
Physiological  Effects.— When  llie  electrodes  of  a  battery 
yielding  a  sufficiently  powerful  current  are  taken  in  the 
hands  a  peculiar  physiological  effect  denominated  a 
"shock"  is  eX|)erieneed.  By  modifying  the  strength  and 
character  of  the  current  the  physiological  effect  can  be 
made  to  render  valuable  service  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  or 
may    be  so  severe  as  to  occasion    the  death  of  the  person. 

Heating  and  Luminous  Effects.— When  a  current  is  passed 
through  a  eoiuluclor  its  temper.-iture  is  raised,  and  if 
llie  resistance  be  great  enough  it  may  l)ecoine  luminous, 
or  even  fused.  An  example  is  seen  in  the  common  incan- 
descent lamp  in  which  a  narrow  filament  of  carbon  is 
raised  to  incandescence  by  the  passage  of  the  current. 

Chemical  Effects. — The  electric  current  is  capable  of 
causing  a  variety  of  chemical  changes,  both  of  combina- 
tion and  of  decomposition.  For  example,  if  the  current 
be  passed  through  water,  acidulated  with  sulfuric  acid, 
the  water  is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  appearing  at  the 
negative  and  the  oxygen  at  the  positive  electrode.  Such 
a  decomposition  is  known  as  electrolysis,  and  the  liquid 
decomposed  as  an  electrolyte. 

The  electrode  through  which  the  current  enters  the 
electrolyte  is  known  as  the  anode,  and  that  through 
which  it  leaves  as  the  cat)iO(7c.  The  elements  into  which 
the  electrolyte  is  decomposed  are  known  as  the(o».s.  The 
ion  set  free  at  the  anodeis  the((7i!0?i,and  that  released  at 
the  cathode  the  cathioii. 

Hydrogen  and  the  metals  are  always  released  at  or 
deposited  upon  the  cathode,  and  since  this  is  the  nega- 
tive electrode  the  metals  are  called  clcctrn-jtositivc  ele- 
ments. Non-metals  and  acid  radicals  are  released  at 
the  anion  or  positive  electrode,  and  are  therefore  clec- 
tro-ncrjiitive. 

The  process  of  electrolysis  is  much  used  at  the  present 
time  for  the  reduction  of  certain  metals  from  their  ores, 
as  for  example,  in  the  production  of  aluminum. 

Magnetic  Effects. — If  a  copper  wire  through  which  an 
electric  current  is  passing  be  dipped  into  iron  filings  the 
latter  will  cling  to  the  wire 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  a 
magnet.  If  the  wire  is  pass- 
ed vertically  through  a  piece 
of  cardboard  and  filings  are 
sprinkled  over  the  latter 
they  will  arrange  them- 
selves in  circular  lines 
around  the  wire.  If  a  mag- 
netic needle  be  held  over  the 
eardl)oard  it  will  place  itself 
tangent  to  the  circular  rows 
of  filings,  showing  that  the 
wire  is  surrounded  by  a 
field  of  force  like  a  magnet. 
(Fig.  94.) 

If    a    wire    be    wound    in 
spiral  form  around  a  rod  of  soft  iron,  the  rod  will  ex- 
hibit all  the  properties  of  a  magnet  during  the  passage  of 

the  current  through  the 
wire.  (Fig.  95.)  If  the  soft 
iron  be  replaced  by  a  rod  of 
steel,  .the  latter  will  remain 
a  permanent  magnet  after 
the  current  ceases. 

When  a  current-bearing 
wire  is  held  near  to  a  mag- 
netized needle  the  latter  is 
deflected  and  endeavors  to 
place  itself  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent. 
Measurement  of  Current. — The 
application  of  electricity  to 
practical    purposes    renders 
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I  Itiet  on  Current   on 
Iron  Filings. 
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Fig.  95.— Electro-Magnet  and 
Armature. 
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neccssnry  some  nieiiiis  of  mensuring  the  curreut.  Al- 
most any  of  tlio  ellecls  of  electricity  just  described  might 
be  made  use  of  fur  this  purpose.  For  example,  the  cur- 
rent might  be  made  to  heat  the  ice  or  water  of  a  calori- 
meter and  the  amount  of  electricity  estimated  from  the 
heat  evolved,  or  to  electrolyze  a  salt  and  the  electricity 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  metal  deposited.  Again,  it 
may  be  caustnl  to  decompose  acidulated  water  and  the 
evolved  gases  measured,  or  lastly  it  may  be  made  to  de- 
flect a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  amount  of  deflectiou 
noteil.  All  of  these  methods  have  been  utilized,  but  for 
our  present  purpose  it  will  be  suUicient  to  consider  only 
two.  ihe  riiltaincter  and  the  giilvunomcter. 

The  Tangent  Galvanometer. — When  the  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle  is  used  merely  to  detect  the  e.xistence  of 
an  electric  current  the  arrangement  constitutes  a  gal- 
vanoKCopc.  Properly  constructed  the  instrument  may  be 
employed  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  curn'}it,  and 
is  then  known  as  a  g(tli^niiomi:tcr.  The  use  of  the  gal- 
vanometer for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the  principle 
that  the  strength  of  current  is  proportional  to  the  tan- 
gent of  the  (ingle  of  Reflection. 

The  tangent  galvanometer  in  its  simplest  form  consists 
of  a  very  delicate 
magnetic  needle  sus- 
pended in  the  center 
of  two  coils  of  fine  in- 
sulated wire,  each  coil 
consisting  of  many 
turns.  (Fig.  96.)  The 
diameter  of  the  coil 
should  be  large  in 
comparison  with  the 
length  of  the  needle. 

When  a  current 
passes  through  the 
coils,  the  needle  is  de- 
flected, the  direction 
of  the  deflection  de- 
pending upon  the  di- 
rection of  the  current, 
and  the  amount  of  de- 
flection upon  the 
strength  of   the   current. 

The    Voltameter, 


Fig.  %.— Tangent  Galvanometer. 


Via-.  97.— Simple 
Voltameter. 


-A  simple  form  of  voltameter  consists 
of  a  glass  jar  through  the  bottom  of 
which,  pass  two  wires  connected  with 
flat  pieces  of  platinum  to  serve  as 
electrodes.  Water  acidulated  with  sul- 
furic acid  is  poured  into  the  jar  until 
the  electrodes  are  covered,  and  a  grad- 
uated tube,  also  filled  with  water  in- 
verted over  the  electrodes.     (Fig.  97.) 

When  the  current  passes,  the  water 
is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, and  the  mixed  ga.ses  rise  into  the 
tube  and  displace  the  water.  By  not- 
ing the  volume  of  gas  produced  in  a 
given  time  the  strength  of  current 
may  be  estimated. 

The  voltameter  is  especially  useful 
in  determining  the  strength  of  cur- 
rent in  electro-chemical  analyses. 

UNITS    EMPLOYED    IN    ELECTRICAL    MEAS- 
UREMENT. 


The  Volt. — As  the  strength  of  a  current  of  water  is  indi- 
cated by  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  through  a 
pipe  in  a  given  time,  so  the  strength  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  measured  by  the  quanuty  of  electricity  that  passes 
through  a  conductor  in  a  stated  unit  of  time. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  strength  of  an  elec- 
trical current  depends  upon  the  kind  of  battery  used  and 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  through  which  it  flows. 


The  power  of  a  cell  to  set  electricity  in  motion  or  to 
develop  a  current  is  known  us  its  cleclro-mollvc  force 
(abbreviated  K.  M.  F.),  and  varies  with  the  kind  of  cell 
employed.  For  example,  a  Uunsen  cell  in  good  working 
order  would  in  a  circuit  of  given  resistance  be  able  to 
set  ill  motion  about  twice  the  quantity  of  electricity  that 
a  gravity  cell  would,  and  has  therefore  about  twice  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  latter. 

This  power  to  maintain  a  current  in  motion  depends 
entirely  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  battery,  and  is  in- 
dependent of  the  size  of  the  cell,  or  of  the  distance  apart 
of  the  plates.  The  unit  of  electro-motive  force  is  the 
volt,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  electro-motive  force 
of  one  I>aniell  cell  in  good  working  order.  Measurement 
of  electro-motive  force,  then,  is  measurement  of  the 
'•electrical  pressure"  of  a  cell,  or  of  the  difference  of  po- 
tential between  its  two  plates. 

Every  conductor  offers  some  degree  of  oi)|)osition  to  the 
passage  of  a  current  through  it.  This  opposition  is  known 
as  resistance.  Hesistaiice  varies  with  the  character  of 
the  material  of  which  the  conductor  is  made,  with  its 
length,  and  with  the  area  of  its  cross  section. 

If  it  were  not  for  resistance,  the  current  in  a  circuit 
would  be  equal  to  the  current  which  the  battery  would 
bo  oble  to  develop,  or  it  would  be  equal  to  teh  electro- 
motive force. 

The  law  which  expresses  the  relation  of  current 
strength  to  the  resistance  of  a  circuit  is  known  as  Ohm's 
Law,  which  is  that  the  .-itrength  of  current  is  equal  to  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery  divided  It ij  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit.  Letting  C  represent  the  current,  R 
the  resistance,  and  E  the  electro-motive  force,  the  law 


may  be  expressed  by  the  formula:     C  = 


E. 
K 


But  the  bat- 


ter.v  also  has  resistance  of  its  own,  or  "internal  resist- 
ance." Representing  the  latter  by  r  the  complete  expres- 
E 

sion  becomes  C  =  . 

R     +    r 

Unit  of  Resistance.  The  Ohm.— In  order  that  resistance 
may  be  expressed  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
definite  unit  be  selected,  and  for  this  there  has  been 
chosen  the  Ohm,  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance at  0°  C.  of  a  column  of  mercury  one  millimeter  in 
cross  section  and  106  cM.  long. 

Unit  of  Current  Strength.  The  Ampere.— According  to  Ohm's 
Law  the  electro-motive  force  divided  by  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  equals  the  current  strength.  The  unit  of 
current  strength  is  the  Ampere,  which  is  the  strength 
of  current  flowing  through  a  circuit  in  which  the  electro- 
motive force  is  one  volt  and  the  resistance  one  ohm,  or 

1   volt 

^  1  ampere. 

1   ohm 

If  a  current  of  one  ampere  continues  to  flow  for  one 
second,  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  electricity  will  have 
passed  which  is  known  as  the  co\ilomb,  or  a  coulomb  is 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  in  one  second 
when  the  current  strength  is  one  ampere. 

Other  units  are  in  use  by  electricians,  but  need  not 
be  considered  here. 

Batteries. — Two  or  more  cells  connected  so  that  the  cur- 
rent moves  in  the  same  direction  through  each  consti- 
tute an  electric  battery.  Two  methods  of  combining  the 
cells  are  in  common  use.  When  the  internal  resistance 
of  the  battery  is  small  compared  with  the  resistance  of 
the  external  circuit,  the  cells  are  connected  in  series,  or 
the  positive  electrode  of  one  cell  is  coupled  with  the  nega- 
tive ulate  of  the  next,  and  so  on  for  all  of  the  cells.  By 
connecting  the  cells  in  series  the  E.  M.  F.  of  one  cell  is 
added  (o  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  next,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  circuit.  ( ( 
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When  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  is  small 
coni|)areil  with  the  internal  resistance,  the  cells  may  be 
conpled  (i/otdst  or  in  iiiultiplc  tiic.  By  this  method 
the  positive  i)Iates  are  all  connected  together,  and  all 
the  nejralive  ylates  together,  so  that  the  result  is  the 
same  as  if  one  cell  were  used  with  a  positive  plate  equal 
to  all  the  positive  plates  combined,  and  a  negative  plate 
e<inal  to  all  the  negative  plates  comliined.  The  internal 
resistance  is  thus  lowered,  bnt  the  K.  M.  !•'.  is  not  in- 
creased. Sometimes  it  may  he  of  advantage  to  combine 
the  two  methods,  or  to  couple  part  of  the  cells  abreast, 
and  then  connect  these  combinations  in  series. 

THERMAL    GENERATION    OF   CURRENT. 

If  two  dissimilar  hars  of  iiii'tal,  .-is  i-nppi'r  ami  ger- 
nian  silver,  are  united  and  their  point  of  junction  heat- 
ed by  a  gas  jet,  an  electric  current  is  developcnl  in  the 
bars,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  dellection  of  the  needle 
of  a  galvanometer  with  which  the  free  ends  of  the  bars 
are  connected.  The  needle  will  also  be  deflected,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction,  if  tlie  junction  is  suddenly 
cooled  by  a  caUe  of  ice. 

These  results  show  that  heat  may  lie  transformed  di- 
rectly into  electricity,  and  that  the  current  produced  by 
the  witlulraw-al  of  heat  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
current  produced  by  the  application  of  heat. 


HEAT 


Any  two  metals  combined  as  deseribeil 
for  the  production  of  au  electric  current 
by  means  of  heat  are  known  as  a  tlicr- 
mo-elcctiir  pnir.  A  combination  of  such 
pairs  constitutes  a  thcnno-elcctiic  bat- 
tery.    (Fig.  08.) 

The  strength  of  current  developed  by 
a  thermo-electric  pair  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  elements  joined,  some 
metals  giving  a  much  greater  E.  il.  F. 
than  others.  The  strongest  current  is  Fig.  08.— Thtrmc- 
that  produced  by  a  pair  consisting  of  a  '''"•''^"'"^  Battery. 
bar  of  bismuth  combined  with  one  of  antimony. 

The  current  also  depends  upon  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  two  ends.  The  greater  the  differ- 
ence in   temperature  the  stronger  the  current. 

The  electro-motive  force  of  a  thermo-electric  battery  is 
very  small,  and  besides,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  energy  employed  is  converted  into  current.  On  this 
account,  and  because  of  their  costliness,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  put  out  of 
adjustment,  such  batteries 
have  a  very  limited  field  of  use- 
fulness as  producers  of  the 
electric  current.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  use  of  thermo-electric 
currents  is  in  the  measurement 
of  difference  of  temperature  by 
means  of  the  t'icr»iop/(c.  (Fig. 
99.)  This  consists  of  a  deli- 
cate thermo-electric  battery 
made  up  of  a  number  of  pairs 
and  connected  with  a  sensitive 
galvanometer.  Very  slight  differences  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  ends  of  the  pile  will  serve  to  produce  a 
perceptible  deflection  of  the  needle.  In  this  way  changes 
may  be  detected  which  are  entirely  too  minute  for  the 
ordinary  thermometer. 


Fig.  99. -Thermopile. 


FLUID  FOR  PRESERVING  SPECIMENS.— Am- 
phibia, fi.shes,  reptiles,  medical-anatomical  preparations, 
botanical  objects,  etc.,  can  be  preserved  so  as  to  retain 
their  natural  app<?arance  for  years  by  keeping  them  in 
the  following  fluid:  Glycerin,  100  parts;  corrosive  sub- 
limate, 0.5  part:  thymol.  .01  part.  Colorless  petroleum 
may  be  substituted  for  glycerin  and  in  such  a  case  the  sub- 
limate may  be  omitted.  The  latter  is  needed,  even  with 
the  glycerin,  only  for  easily  decaying  objects.    (Ph.  Post.) 


EARLY  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES.* 

By  PROF.  11.  CAKKlNtiTdX  BOI/I'U.X,  PlI.  D. 
Three  chemical  societies  were  organized  in  the  United 
States  before  the  close  of  the  first  cjuarter  of  this  cen- 
tury: 1.  The  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  founded 
in  1792.  2.  The  Columbian  Chemical  Society  of  I'hila- 
deljihia.  founded  in  1811.  3.  The  Delaware  Chemical 
and  Geological  Society,  founded  in  1821.  These  societies 
were  short-lived,  local  in  jurisdiction,  and  without  much 
influence  on  the  progress  of  science;  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  professional  teaching,  and  amateur  chem- 
ists in  America  formetl  associations  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  for  the  advancement  of  their  calling  forty-nine 
years  earlier  than  their  brethren  in  England.  American 
chemists  were  not  impelled  to  form  independent  societies 
owing  to  a  lack  of  organizations  for  men  of  science,  but 
they  early  felt  the  advantages  of  specialization.  Both 
the  society  of  1792  and  that  of  ISU  were  formed  in  a 
city  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  venerable  and  digni- 
fied .\mcrican  Philosophical  Society,  established  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin   in   1743. 

1.  The  Chemical  Society  o(  Philadelphia  was  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  organized  body  of  chemists  in  either 
hemisphere:  it  does  not  appear  to  have  published  records 
of  its  meetings,  but  in  1801-2  it  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  James  Woodhouse,  the  vice-presidents  being  Felix 
Pasealis  and  John  Redman.  Dr.  Woodhouse  (1770-1809) 
was  at  the  time  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
he  was  a  graduate.  This  chair  had  been  held  by  Dr. 
Jan\es  Hutchinson,  and  on  his  death,  in  1793,  Dr  Joseph 
Priestley,  who  arrived  from  England  a  few  mouths  later, 
was  invited  to  succeed  him,  but  he  declined,  preferring 
retirement  at  Northumberland,  and  Dr.  Woodhouse  was 
chosen  instead.  He  was  more  of  a  physician  than  a 
chemist,  and  most  of  his  writings  were  on  medical  topics,, 
but  he  edited  Chaptal's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  other 
works.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  by 
comparative  experiments  the  superiority  of  anthracite 
coal  from  Pennsylvania  over  bituminous  coal  from  Vir- 
ginia for  intensity  and  regularity  of  heating  power. 

The  first  vice-president,  Felix  Pascalis-Ouvriere  (1750- 
1840),  had  an  interesting  career.  He  was  born  in  France, 
where  he  received  his  medical  education,  but  emigrated 
to  Santo  Domingo,  and  while  practicing  his  profession 
there  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  botany  and 
other  branches  of  natural  history.  In  1793  a  revolt 
among  the  negroes  compelled  Pasealis  to  take  refuge  in 
the  United  States:  he  settled  first  in  Philadelphia  and 
afterward  in  New  York,  where  he  aided  in  founding  the 
Linna^an  Society  of  New  York.  The  second  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr.  John  Redman  (1722-lSOS)  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most practitioners  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  from 
178G  was  President  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. 

Among  the  most  active  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chemical  Society  were  Priestley,  Hare  and  Seybert.  The 
ambition  of  the  members  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  standing  committee  in  1S02  was  prepared  to  anal- 
.yze  every  mineral  production  sent  to  them,  free  of  ex- 
pense. The  meeting  held  Oct.  25,  1801.  was  made  mem- 
orable by  the  appointment  of  a  comtnittee  for  the  "dis- 
covery of  means  by  which  a  greater  concentration  of  heat 
might  be  obtained  for  chemical  purposes."  One  of  the  ■ 
committee,  Robert  Hare,  then  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
reported  to  the  society  on  Dec.  10  his  invention  of  the 
"hydrostatic  blowpipe."  Hare's  remarkable  paper  was 
printed  in  a  small  pamphlet  of  thirty-four  pages  with 
the  title,  "Memoir  on  the  Supply  and  Application  of  the 
Blowpipe,  containing  an  account  of  a  new  method  of 
supplying  the  blowpipe  either  with  common  air  or  oxy- 
gen gas."      Hare's  invention  yielded  a  fruitful  harvest 


•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  to  the  Washington  Chemical  So- 
ciety. April  8,  1897.  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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of  discoveries  mid  alone  jusUlied  llie  existence  of  the 
lirsl  of  clieuiieal  societies;  liis  suljsequeiit  career  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Cheuiislry  in  the  medical  scliool  of  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  from  181S  to  1S47  is  well  known, 
li.  The  Coliiinbiau  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
was  founded  in  the  month  of  August,  ]811,  by  a  "uum- 
ber  of  persons  desirous  of  cultivating  chemical  science 
and  promuling  the  state  of  i)hilosoi)hicnl  inquiry." 

The  principal  oUicers  elected  at  the  first  meeting  were 
as  follows:  Patron,  llou.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.;  pres- 
ident. Prof.  .lames  Cutbush;  vice-presidents,  George  F. 
Lehman,  Franklin  Kache. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  commanding  position  in  the  world 
of  science  and  arts,  as  well  as  his  literary  attainments, 
well  qualified  him  for  the  ollice  of  patron;  he  was  at 
that  time  living  at  his  country  seat  in  Virginia,  having  al- 
ready served  his  country  for  eight  years  as  chief  magis- 
trate. 

The  presidenl  cif  ihe  society,  Ur.  James  Cutbush,  was 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Miner- 
alogy at  St.  John's  College;  in  1814  he  held  Ihe  position 
of  assistaiit-apothecary-general  in  the  army,  and  he 
afterward  became  Professor  af  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy at  the  United  Stales  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
where  he  died  in  1823.  Dr.  Cutbush  published  several 
books,  the  best  knowu  being  A  System  of  Pyrotechny 
(Philadelphia,  1825),  an  elaborate  work  of  UOO  pages. 

Franklin  Bache,  the  second  vice-president,  was  at  that 
date  a  youth  of  only  twenty  years,  who  had  graduated 
the  year  before  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  member  of 
the  distinguished  Bache  family  which  numbered  so 
many  eminent  men  of  science,  lie  afterward  became 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  18G4. 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  so- 
ciety, besides  the  usual  business  rules,  contained  some 
unusual  features.  The  officers  included  an  orator,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  deliver  an  oration  on  some  chemical  sub- 
ject once  every  year.  Since  the  Society's  Memoirs  con- 
tain no  "oration,"  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  incumbent's 
efforts  were  not  satisfactory.  The  constitution  undertook 
to  control  the  members'  actions  by  a  series  of  fines:  12'/{> 
cents  for  absence  each  roll,  and  $1  for  refusing  to  ac- 
cept an  office  or  declining  to  read  an  original  chemical 
essay  when  appointed  to  do  so.  To  insure  against  mem- 
bers withdrawing  early  from  a  dull  meeting,  the  secre- 
tary was  directed  to  call  the  roll  at  the  opening  and 
close  of  each  meeting,  and  to  fine  absentees  12^4  cents. 
Candidates  for  membership  were  required  to  read  an  or- 
iginal essay  on  some  chemical  .subject  to  be  discussed  by 
the  members,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  was  required  to  in- 
sure election.  It  seems  to  have  been  easier  to  be  put 
out  of  the  society  than  to  get  into  it,  for  "any  member 
behaving  in  a  disorderly  manner  shall  be  expelled  by 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present." 

There  were  two  classes  of  members:  "Junior,"  thir- 
teen in  number,  and  "honorary,"  sixty-nine  in  number, 
of  which  thirty-one  were  Europeans;  the  home  list  in- 
cluded most  of  those  chemists  whose  labors  contributed 
largely  to  the  foundations  of  the  science  in  the  New 
World.  Brief  notices  of  the  prominent  ones  are  here 
given: 

Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton  (1766-181.5),  who  has 
been  called  by  his  admirers  "the  father  of  American 
natural  history,"  held  the  chair  of  medicine,  natural  his- 
tory, and  botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  he 
was  an  agreeable  writer  on  natural  history  topics. 

Dr.  Archibald  Bruce  (1777-lSlS)  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  mineralogical  science  in  America,  and  published 
one  volume  of  the  American  Mineralogical  Journal  in 
1810;  he  held  the  chair  of  mineralogy  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

Thomas  Cooper  (1759-1840),  born  in  London,  accom- 
panied his  friend  Priestley  to  America  in  1793,  sharing 
his  radical  views  in  politics  and  religion.     He  held  the 


chair  of  chemistry  at  the  college  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  |)rcsident. 

Jir  Edward  Cutbush  (1772-1843)  was  surgeon  in  the 
Lniicd  States  Navy  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
medical  school  of  the  Columbian  Universitjr  from  1825 
to  1827. 

Dr.  John  Grisconi  and  Dr.  David  llosack  were  both 
citizens  of  New  York;  the  former  had  the  honor  of  being 
regarded  as  the  head  of  all  teachers  of  chemistry  in  New 
York  for  thirty  years;  the  latter  was  Professor  of  Bot- 
any and  JIatcria  Medica  in  Columbia  College,  but  is  best 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  lirst  public  botanic  garden 
in  the  United  States  in  1801.  He  died  under  tragic  cir- 
cumstances—of shock  at  the  disastroiis  conflagration  in 
New  York  city,  which  swii)t  away  his  property  to  the 
value  of  $300,000. 

Dr.  John  Maclean  (1771-1840)  was  the  first  I'rofessor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Prince- 
ton University,  to  which  chair  he  was  elected  in  1797. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
(1764-1831),  was  not  only  an  active  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  History  in  Columbia  College,  New 
Y'ork,  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Uepository, 
but  he  was  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  18U4. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Bush  (1745-1813)  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  professor  of  chemistry  in  America,  his  appointment 
dating  Aug.  1,  1760.  In  his  busy  life  he  was  Professor 
of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  besides  acting  as  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Army,  Treasurer  of  the  Mint, 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  city  he  also  conducted  a  large  medical  practice. 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert  (died  182.5)  was  a  pioneer  in  air 
analysis,  having  made  twenty-seven  analyses  of  the  air 
by  eudiometric  methods  on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
in  1797.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sea  ex- 
erted purifying  power  over  the  air. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
Columbian  Chemical  Society,  was  forty  years  of  age  and 
had  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Yale  College  for  ten 
years.  The  American  Journal  of  Science  was  not  begun 
until  1818.  Silliman's  name  is  a  household  word  among 
us,  and  no  eulogium  is  here  needed  to  magnify  his  posi- 
tion in  the  scientific  world. 

The  prominence  of  medical  men  on  the  roll  of  members 
is  evident  and  readily  explained.  Before  the  days  of 
schools  of  science,  and  before  colleges  devoted  a  portion 
of  their  curricula  to  scientific  studies,  almost  the  only 
training  in  science  received  by  American  youth  was  in 
the  medical  schools.  The  chairs  of  natural  history  and 
of  the  physical  sciences  were  almost  exclusivel.v  held  by 
physicians  whose  education  more  nearly  qualified  them 
for  teaching  these  branches  of  knowledge  than  the  grad- 
uates of  the  classical  courses  customary  in  all  colleges. 
To  elevate  the  standard  of  membership  in  the  Columbian 
Chemical  Society  a  number  of  distinguished  foreigners 
were  enrolled.  These  included  such  men  as  BerthoUet, 
Oay-Lussac,  .John  Dalton,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Dr. 
Wollaston,  but  no  representatives  of  Germany  or  Swe- 
den, which  presumably  indicates  that  at  this  early  date 
communication  and  exchange  of  courtesies  with  Ger- 
many and  Northern  Europe  were  less  common  than  with 
France  and  ISngland. 

The  society  issued  in  1813  one  volume  of  Memoirs,  con- 
taining twenty-six  essays  by  ten  writers  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  topics — original,  speculative,  and  practical. 
Eight  of  these  papers  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Mitchell.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Phlogistic  and  Anti- 
phlogistic Systems  of  Chemistry  he  supports  the  Lavoi- 
sierian  theory  of  combustion,  stating  that  there  is  "no 
necessity  for  a  principal  of  inflammability."  He  cites 
the  experiment  of  Woodhouse,  who  obtained  an  inflam- 
mable air  by  heating  charcoal  with  scales  of  iron,  both 
being  free  from  water;  and  points  out  that  Cruikshank, 
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of  Woolwich,  demonstrnted  that  the  inflammable  gas 
thus  obtained  is  gaseous  oxide  of  eiirbon  (carbon  mon- 
oxide), discovcnnl  bj-  I'riesile.v  in  1799  and  combustible, 
although  containing  no  hydrogen.  lie  compares  com- 
bustion with  inMitialization  of  an  acid  and  base,  and 
says  "Inflammation  and  acidity  are  effects  resulting  from 
the  action  of  relative  causes  and  not  attributable  to  a 
single  agent  or  principle." 

Dr.  Mitchell,  in  his  paper.  Remarks  on  Heat,  objects 
to  the  term  "latent  heat"  and  to  Dr.  Black's  theories.  In 
a  paper  entitled  On  Muriiitic  and  Oxymuriatic  Acids  he 
attacks  the  views  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  as  to  the  non- 
existence of  oxygen  in  muriatic  acid,  clinging  to  the 
statement  of  Lavoisier  that  all  acids  contain  oxygen,  and 
he  claims  that  combustion  is  accompanied  by  decomposi- 
tion of  oxygen  gas.  The  doctor's  Analysis  of  Malachite 
from  Perkioming,  Pa.,  is  given  as  follows:  One  hundred 
and  twenty  grains  of  the  green  carbonate  contained  car- 
bonic acid,  thirty  grams;  quartz  and  ciliceous  earth,  sixty- 
eight  grains:  brown  oxide  of  copper,  fifteen  grains;  loss, 
seven  grains.  The  specimen  was  evidently  a  poor  one. 
No  account  was  taken  of  the  water,  and  reporting  re- 
sults in  percentages  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
Togue. 

The  same  writer,  in  Remarks  on  Putrefaction,  dis- 
cusses the  action  of  antiseptics  and  attributes  the  vir- 
tues of  nitrate  of  potash  to  the  increase  of  cold  produced 
by  the  muriate  of  soda.  His  other  papers  are  argument- 
ative and  speculative,  with  little  originality. 

Franklin  Bache's  three  papers  are  likewise  speculative 
disquisitions.  In  one  he  points  to  the  "great  error"  in 
which  BerthoUet  fell  as  respects  the  law  of  chemical  af- 
finity, and  in  another  he  proposes  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing improvements  in  nomenclature:  Nitral  acid  form- 
ing nitrotes:  nitril  acid  forming  nitrutes;  nitrous  acid 
forming  nitrites,  and  nitric  acid  forming  nitrates. 

Four  of  the  papers  in  the  Memoirs  are  by  Dr.  John 
Manners.  His  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Ef- 
fect of  Light  on  Vegetables  abounds  in  quotations  from 
Darwin's  Botanic  Garden.  lu  the  Mineral  Spring  at 
Willow  Grove,  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  he 
found  iron  and  sulphureted  hydrogen.  In  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  Putrefaction  he  tested  the  influence 
of  carbonic  acid,  h.vdrogen,  and  other  gases  on  putref.v- 
ing  flesh,  and  he  attempted  to  collect  and  analyze  the 
gases  generated  by  the  same.  He  concludes  that  "pu- 
trefaction depends  on  a  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of 
attractions  which  exists  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
which  the  animal  substance  is  composed  in  a  healthy 
state,  occasioned  b.v  the  loss  of  vitality  in  conse- 
quence of  which  new  compositions  and  decompositions 
ensue." 
of  which  new  compositions  and  decompositions  ensue." 

The  president  of  the  society.  Prof.  Cutbush,  describes 
quite  clearly  the  "oxyacetite  of  iron"  as  a  test  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic,  a  process  since  used  quantitatively 
by  Kotschoubcy. 

Speculations  on  Lime,  by  Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  con- 
tains the  singular  claim  that  if  mortar  be  made  with 
sand  containing  common  salt  the  resultant  compound 
gives  "so  much  coldness  to  the  mass  that  during  the 
whole  summer  vapor  is  almost  incessantl.v  precipitated 
on  a  wall"  with  which  it  is  plastered. 

Mr.  Edward  Brux,  one  of  the  junior  members,  writes 
Upon  the  Effects  of  Various  Gases  upon  the  Living  Ani- 
mal Body,  which  consists  largely  of  speculatious,  not- 
withstanding which  he  cites  an  admirable  passage  from 
Dr.  Bostock:  "Physiologists  have  in  general  been  mor> 
inclined  to  form  hypotheses  than  to  execute  experiments, 
and  it  has  necessarily  ensued  from  this  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity that  their  science  has  advanced  more  slowly  than 
perhaps  any  other  department  of  natural  philosophy." 
Unfortunately,  this  truth  was  not  fully  recognized  by 
the  members  of  the  Columbian  Chemical  Society. 

AcontemporaryjonrnaltXew  York  Medical  Repository) 


reviews  the  Memoirs  iu  the  following  quaint  style:  "It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  behold  a  band  of  worthies  like  those 
before  us  laboring  to  analyze  the  compounds  which  they 
lind  ready  made,  to  form  by  synthesis  new  combinations 
in  the  laboratory,  and  therel>y  to  deduce  correct  doc- 
trines from  the  facts  which  are  disdosetl.  We  cordially 
congratulate  them  on  their  noble  occupation  and  on  the 
progress  they  have  made.  We  hope  they  will  be  perse- 
vering and  undaunted;  and  if  from  this  beginning  there 
shall  arise  great  improvements  in  theoretical  disquisition, 
as  well  as  in  economical  exercise,  we  shall  re- 
joice with  a  mingled  glow  of  amicable  and  patriotic 
sentiment." 

3.  The  Delaware  Chemical  and  Geological  .Society  was 
organized  at  Delhi,  Delaware  County,  New  York  State, 
!<ept.  li.  1821.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  hotel 
of  G.  H.  Edgerton,  in  the  village.  The  i)resident  was 
Charles  .V.  Foote,  and  the  vice-president  the  Ucv.  James 
P.  F.  Clark.  The  society  was  composed  of  between  for- 
ty and  fifty  well-informed  and  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  county.  It  had  for  its  object  the  improvement 
of  the  members  in  literature  and  science,  especiall.v  in 
mineralogy  and  chemistry.  The  members  planneil  to 
form  a  library,  and  they  made  a  collection  of  the  miner- 
als and  rocks  of  the  region,  but  the  society  was  not  long 
sustaine<l. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  chemical  science  iu  the 
United  States  as  indicated  by  the  membership  and 
achievements  of  these  early  societies,  we  note  that  those 
who  held  the  most  prominent  places  were  handicapped 
by  the  necessity  of  devoting  a  large  part  of  their  intel- 
lectual energy  to  topics  quite  outside  of  the  domain  of 
chemistry  itself.  The  active  members  were  either  busy 
with  the  art  of  healing  or  with  teaching  several  brandies 
of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  too  often  chem- 
istry was  regarded  in  the  colleges  as  a  kind  of  side  issue 
or  appendix  to  the  more  important  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. This  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
competence  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
reaping  pecuniary  rewards  by  skill  as  an  analyst  or  by 
the  application  of  science  to  the  manufacture  of  pro<lucts 
involving  chemical  knowledge.  Indeed,  in  default  of  this 
stimulus  to  laboratory  work  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
papers  read  to  the  societies  were  largely  either  reviews 
of  the  grand  discoveries  made  by  Europeans  or  essays 
in  which  the  imaginative  faculty  was  given  free  play, 
it  being  far  easier  to  indulge  in  speculatious  than  to  dis- 
cover new  facts. 

In  the  early  struggles  of  a  country  to  secure  a  place 
among  nations  few  men  of  ability  can  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  the  pursuit  of  science  for  science's  sake.  The 
environment  is  more  favorable  to  development  of  the 
inventive  facult.v  than  of  the  peculiar  talent  for  conduct- 
ing abstruse  researches  in  an  exact  science.  -\dd  to  this 
the  limited  facilities  for  acquiring  chemical  knowledge 
in  the  New  World  and  the  distance  of  amateurs  from 
llie  European  head  centers  of  learning,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly noteworthy  that  American  chemists  combined  to 
form  associations  for  mutual  improvement  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  calling  at  so  early  a  period. 

A  fourth  attempt  to  establish  a  chemical  society  was 
made  at  Xew  Y'ork  City  in  1876.  The  organization  was 
at  first  somewhat  restricted  in  its  plan,  but  in  1802  a 
change  in  its  constitution  was  affected  which  broadened 
its  scope,  and  it  now  forms  a  strong,  influential,  and 
truly  national  society.  Its  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
members,  working  in  nine  chartered  sections,  represent 
forty-seven  States  and  Territories,  besides  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  South  America,  and  distant  -Australia. 
Its  Journal,  comprising  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
annually,  is  an  authoritative  medium  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  diffusion  of  the  researches  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  annual  meetings,  held  in  diverse  locali' 
ties,  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  its  members  in 
good-fellowship  and  in  the  luirsuit  of  their  common  pro- 
fession. 
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'••MUSTARD  DROSS"  is  the  hull  or  refuse  after  mus- 
tard seed  has  bi-eii  pressed,  pounded  aud  sifted.  It  is 
used  for  mustard  aud  spice  preparations. 


NEUTRAMNB  is  a  colorless  liquid  possessing  the  ap- 
pearance aud  qualities  of  a  liij-'liiy  retineil  oil  aud  it  is 
produced  by  distillation  from  parallin,  ozokerite,  or  from 
some  mineral  substauc-e.     It  is  a  distilled  oil. 


UKUMOL  is  a  tluid  composed  of  dead  oil,  rosiu.  (both 
known  as  distilled  oils),  combined  with  some  alkali,  and 
forming  a  saponaceous  chemical  compound  soluble  in 
water.     It  is  used  as  a  germicide  and  disinfectant. 


NUTROSE.— A  new  nutritive  preparation,  cheaper 
than  the  other  similar  albumen  substitutes,  is  stated  to 
be  a  combination  of  casein  from  cow's  milk  with  sodium 
salts.  It  is  easily  digested  and  unirritatiug.  and  con- 
tains all  albuminous  substances  present  in  meats.— (Ph. 
Post.) 

INCOMPATIBILITY  OF  FLUID  EXTRACTS  OF 
WITCH  HAZEL  AND  HYDRASTIS.— A  mixture  of  1 
part  of  the  former  to  2  parts  of  the  latter  gives  rise  to 
an  abundant  precipitate.  This  reaction  is  thought  to  be 
due  to  the  tannin  of  the  witch  hazel  and  the  resins,  vola- 
tile oil,  etc.,  in  the  hydrastis.— (Bull.  C'omm.  de  Phar.) 


PHENOCOLL  IN  MALARIA.— On  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  hydrochloride  of  phenucoU  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful in  controlling  obstinate  cases  of  malaria  when 
quinine  has  failed.  The  dose  used  is  about  six  grains 
three  times  a  day,  from  which  no  unpleasant  symptoms 
have  been  observed. — American  Practitioner  aud  News. 


ANESIN.— The  tertiary  trichlorbutyl  alcohol,  is  formed 
by  a  transposition  of  the  atoms  in  acetone-chloroform. 
It  is  a  weak  antiseptic  and  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
cocaine  in  most  cases.  In  doses  of  0.5  gm.  (S  grains)  it 
is  an  effective  hypnotic  without  bad  after-effects,  even 
when  given  in  double  or  triple  this  quantity. — Ph.  Woch- 
ensch.) 

SAPOCARBOL  is  a  strong  solution  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  in  soft  soap.  It  has  a  honey-like  consistence,  is 
readily  miscible  with  water,  and  makes  a  powerful  disin- 
fecting solution  for  closets.  I'te.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
dissolved  in  ten  tinu'S  its  weight  of  water.  The  well- 
kninvn  antiseiities  creoliu  and  lysol  have  a  composition 
similar  to  sapocarbol. — (Seif.  u.  Oel.  Fabrik..  through 
Drog.  Zt.) 


FLUID  FOR  ETCIIINK  CLASS.— A  good  prepara- 
tion for  writing  on  glass  is  made  as  follows:  Dissolve 
18  gm.  sodium  fluoride  and  ;{.."i  gin.  potassium  sulphate 
in  li.ll)  cc.  water.  Also,  dissolve  7  gm.  zinc  chhiride  in 
2o0  ci.:  water  and  aild  32.."i  gm.  hyilrixlilorie  acid.  For 
use  mix  equal  parts  of  the  solutions.  The  time  required 
for  etiliing  is  one-half  hour. — (Siidd.  Ap.  Zt.) 


ALMOND  MEAL.— '50  gm.  dried  sodium  carbonate, 
1(K1  gm.  powdereil  borax,  2.50  gm.  powdered  orrisroot, 
and  2  kg.  l)est  wheat  or  rice  flouV  are  mixed  and  thor- 
oughly rubbed  up  with  120  gm.  expressed  oil  of  almond. 
To  this  KXt  gm. .alcohol  and  .50  rlmps  oil  of  bitter- almond 
are  added  and  the  whole  put  through  a  moderately  fine 
hairsieve. — (Siidd.  Ap.  Zt.) 


PRESERVATION  OF  ERtiOT.— A  coating  of  tolu- 
balsaiii  is  asserted  to  increase  the  ket-ping  qualities  Of 
ergot  (Ph.  Ceiitralh.l.  Acconling  to  Siidil."  Ap.  Zt..  this 
is  unnecessary,  as  well  dried  ergot  will  keep  very  well 
without  it.  It  is  reoomiiiended  to  keep  it  iu  a  iierforated 
Jin  biix.  and  this  phued  iu  a  wondi'ii  box  having  a  layer 
of  qiiickliine  on  tlii'  bnttoni.  Efgut  kept  in  this  way  is 
characterized  by  an  almost  ejilire  lack  of  odor,  which  is 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  no  decomposition  is  taking 
Iilace. 


Question  Box 

Tbe  object  of  tbis  departineut  Is  to  furnish  our  8ob8crll>er8 
and  their  clerks  with  reliable  and  tried  funuulas  atid  to  dla- 
cusa  qiieHtluiis  relutlug  to  practical  pbarmacy.  prescription 
«urk.  dispensing  dllli<-ultlfs,  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall 
and  A.NO.NY.MOCS  ('OMMf.NICATIONS  HKIJEIVB  NO 
ATTKNTION;  neither  do  we  answer  querU-s  In  tbIs  de- 
partment from  non-Bubscrlbers. 

Easter  Egg  Dyes. 

(S.  II.  G.)  See  this  journal,  .Ian.  21,  1897,  page  79. 
The  details  of  the  particular  process  you  desire  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  by  yourself. 


Stains  Made  by  Printers'  Ink. 
iC.  A.  B.)  Stains  made  by  printers'  ink  may  be  re- 
moved by  scrubbing  them  with  petroleum  ether  or  ben- 
zine. If  the  stains  are  on  a  painted  or  varnished  surface 
this  treatment  is  likely  to  remove  some  of  the  paint  or 
varnish,  in  which  case  the  surface  so  affected  must  be 
repainted.  Marble  surfaces,  after  removal  of  the  ink 
must  be  repolished. 


Books  on  Photography. 
(\V.  H.  R.)  The  fiiliowing  books  are  recommended  for 
those  intending  to  take  up  the  study  of  photography: 
Wall,  "Every  One's  Guide  to  Photography,"  50  cents; 
Adams.  "Ainateur  Photography."  50  cents;  Burbank, 
"Photographic  Printing  Methods,"  ?1;  Meldola.  "The 
Chemistry  of  Photography."  $2;  Adams,  "Photographic 
Instructor  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur,"  ?1;  Bur- 
ton. "Photographic  Optics."  $1.50;  Robinson,  "Picture 
Making  in  the  Studio."  .50  cents. 


Red  Ink  for  Numbering  Machine. 

(A.  B.  R.)   Try  the  following: 

Eosin.  B  B  N  3  parts 

Distilled  water   10  parts 

Alcohol   10  parts 

Glycerin    70  parts 

For  self-inking  machines,  which  are  so  arranged  that 
the  lower  surface  of  the  stamp  is  inked  through  a  piece 
of  cloth,  the  ink  must  l)e  thinly  fluid  to  ix'rmit  it  to  pene- 
trate the  cloth  with  sutticient  rapidity  to  allow  of  sev- 
eral impressions  being  taken  in  succession. — (Lehner.) 


Pharmacy  Laws  of  the  U.  S. 
(.1.  10.  .).)  For  a  digest  of  the  pliaiinacy  laws  of  the 
United  States,  see  this  journal.  JIarch  12.  1S9G,  page 
.S25;  March  19,  1896,  page  3.jG:  and  March  2ti,  189(),  page 
3S4.  On  pages  416,  448  and  480,  in  the  same  volume  ap- 
IK'ar  the  various  provisions  of  the  poison  and  liquor  laws 
in  tabulated  form.  You  will  also  do  well  to  consult  the 
annual  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  in  which  are  recorded  the 
laws  passed  in  each  State  during  the  period  which  the 
particular  volume  covers.  There  is  no  single  publication 
which  contains  all  the  pharmacy  laws  in  force  at  the 
present  time. 


Books  on  Embalming. 

(P.  .T.  B.)  One  of  the  l>est  little  works  on  this  subject 
is  "Embalming  and  Embalming  Fluids."  by  Chas.  W. 
McCurdy.  Besides  presenting  the  leading  features  of 
embalming  it  gives  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  The  price  is  ?1.  Other  works 
on  the  subject  are  Barnes  and  Barrum.  "The  Art  and 
Sciettco  of  Embalming:  Descriptive  and  Operative;" 
Clarke  "New  Work  on  Etnbalming"  (2d  Ed.,  Indianapo- 
lis. lS9iii:  Lewis.  "The  Embalmer's  Guide,"  aud  Renou- 
aid.  "The  Undertaker's  Manual."  Instruction  in  em- 
balming is  offered  by  the  U.  S.  School  of  Embalming.  23 
University  Place,  this  city. 
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THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY  is  a  thorough,  practical 
and  tHDUunilcal  course  of  home  study  lu  pharmacy,  and  cov- 
ers the  subjects  usually  embraced  lu  the  curriculum  In  a 
Ktan<lard  college  of  pharmacy.  It  Is  designed  for  all  who 
desire  systematic  Instruction  In  pharmacy;  for  clerks  who 
cannot  attend  college;  for  those  preparing  for  pharmacy 
board  examinations;  as  auxiliary  course  for  students  In  col- 
lege, and  as  a  means  of  review  for  graduates  and  experi- 
enced nharmnclsts. 

THE  L'  CTURES  are  piihUshed  weoklv  in  TiiK  Piiarmacec- 
TIOAI,  HitA,  and  the  QUIZZES  iin.l  E.XAMINATIONS  are  con- 
ducted by  mall.  A  separate  question  blank  Is  Issued  on 
each  lecture  and  sent  to  each  matriculate,  bis  answers  are 
duly  rated  by  the  Instructors  and  returned  to  the  student 
with   corrections  and   notations. 

THE  ENTIRE  COURSE  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and 
DIPLOMAS  are  Issued  to  all  passing  final  examinations. 
Each  year  Is  divided  Into  two  terms.  The  first  term  of  the 
Junior  year  began  September  2.  l.SitT.  and  will  end  January 
27.  181)8:  the  second  term  will  begin  Februarv  17,  18!I8,  and 
end  June  3(1,  1808.     The  Junior  class  for  lSi17  Is  now  closed. 

FEES.  The  entire  expense  Is  only  J7.75  per  annum  and 
Includes  sn'oscrlptlon  to  the  Era,  tuition  fees  and  a  binder 
for  preserving  copies  and  lectures. 


LECTURE    NO.  29. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Arsenic  .Antimony. 


ARSENIC. 

Synilio]   As.      Valence  o.  ."i.      -Vloniic  Weight  T-l.'.l.     Spe- 
cific Gravity  4.71  to  5.72. 

Historical.— The  native  siilfiils  of  arsenic,  orpiment  anft 
realgar,  have  boon  known  sinco  verj'  ancient  tintes.  Thtf^ 
trioxid  was  known  to  (Jelier  and  the  later  alcliemistVt.. 
who  made  use  of  it  in  their  attempts  at  transmutation  ol 
the  niotals.  AUicrtus  Magnus  seems  to  have  l)een  the 
first  to  describe  a  method  of  obtaining  the  element  by 
the  reduction  of  the  trioxid  with  organic  matter. 

The  English  name  is  from  rlio  l^atin  nrscnlinni.,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  arsenikon. 

Natural  Occurrence. — The  element  occurs  native  in  the 
crystalline  form,  or  as  kidney-sliapod  masses.  It  is  found 
in  combination  with  sulfur  as  orpimont.  As.S,,,  or  real- 
gar. As, .So.  It  occurs  iix  combination  with  iron,  nickel, 
cobalt  and  otlier  metals  as  arsenids,  and  is  almost  uni- 
versally present  in  iron  pyrites.  It  is  present  also  in  sea 
neater,  in  numerous  mineral  waters,  and  in  many  other 
inorganic  substances. 

Preparation. — The  element  may  Ik^  obtained  b.v  heating 
arsenical  pyrites,  and  condensing  the  vaporized  arsenic. 
or  by  heating  any  arsenous  compound  with  carbon,  .a.s 
powdered  charcotil.  In  the  presence  of  air  the  vapor  will 
combine  with  oxygen  to  form  the  trioxid. 

Description  and  Physical  Properties. — Klenu'ntal  arsenic  is 
steel  gray,  with  a  metallic  luster,  resembling  white  east- 
iron  in  appearance.  .It  exists  in  two  allotropic  modifiea- 
tions,  one  of  which  is  amorphous  and  the  other  crystal- by- 
line. The  specific  gravity  of  the  amorphous  variety  is 
4.71  and  of  the  crystalline  .5.70.  It  can  be  melted  under 
pressure,  but  when  heated  without  pressure  volatilizes 
directly  without  liquefying.  Its  vapor  has  a  lemon  .yel- 
low color  and  a  disagrwable,  garlic-like  odor.  At  a  low- 
red  heat  the  densit.v  of  the  vapor  indicates  the  presence 
■ot  four  atoms  in  the  molecule,  or  .\s,.  As  the  tempera- 
ture rises  these  molecules  split  up.  anil  at  a  white  heat 
the  densit.v  corresponds  to  the  molecule  -Vs-. 

Arsenic  and  all  of  its  soluble  combinations  are  power- 
ful poisons,  both  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy. 

Chemical  Properties. — -Arsenic  occupies  the  dividing  lino 
l)etweeu  the  metals  and  non-metals.  In  its  physical  char- 
acteristics it  approaches  the  metals  very  closely,  having 


ilie  luster  of  the  latter  and  being  a  fairly  good  conductor 
lit'  lu'ai  and  electricity,  while  in  nearl.v  all  of  its  chemical 
combinations  it  acts  as  a  negative  element  or  acid  rad- 
ical, and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  non-metals. 

The  element  is  tolerabl.v  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  in 
moist  air  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  oxid.  Heat- 
ed on  charcoal,  compounds  of  arsenic  are  first  r(>duce<I  to 
the  elemental  state,  the  free  eleuuMit  then  combining 
with  ox.vgen  to  form  the  Irioxid  which  rises  in  the  form 
of  a  white  cloud. 

COMPOUNDS    OF   <.RSENIC. 

Hydrogen  Compounds. — Arsenic  combines  with  arsenic  to 
form  a  gaseous  compotind  Arsin,  AsH,,  and  a  solid  com- 
pound having  the  comimsition  As.H,.  Only  the  first 
is  of  interest.. 

Arsin.  or  gaseous  hydrogen  arseniil.  is  produced  when 
an  arsenid  is  acted  upon  by  h.vdrochloric  acid,  or  when- 
ever nascent  h.vdrogen  is  released  in  the  presence  of  ar- 
senic in  solution.     Vov  example. 

Zn,  As, -I- GHOl  =  2AsII, -F  .SZnCl,. 
(iZu  +  OILSd,  +  As,0,  =  fiZn.SO,  +  I'AsH^  -I-  3H,n. 

Arsin  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  is  hitcnsdy  pnisonous,a. 
single  bubble  being  said  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  death.  A 
stream  of  the  gas  when  ignited  in  the  air  burns  with  a 
pale  blue  flame,  producing  a  white  clond  of  arsenic  tri- 
oxid. If  a  cold  piece  of  porcelain  is  held  iu  the  flame, 
metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a  shining  mirror.  This 
is  the  celebrated  "Marsh's  test"  for  arsenic,  and  is  of 
such  delicacy  that  1-70(10  grain  can  be  detected  with  cer- 
tainty. 

If  a  tube  through  which  arsin  be  passing  is  heated  at 
any  point,  a  mirror  of  reduced  metal  will  be  deposited  in 
the  cooler  portions  of  the  tube.  • 

When  passed  into  a  solution  of  a  silrer  salt  the  gas  is 
decompose*!,   witli  precipitation  of  the  silver,  the  arsen- 
ous  oxid  remaining  in  .solution. 
2AsH,  +  12AgXO.,  +  3H,0  =  As,0,  -I-  12HN0,  +  12Ag. 

Halogen  Compounds.— With  each  of  the  halogens  arsenic 
I'rimbines  to  form  compounds  consisting  of  one  atom  of 
arsenic  to  three  of  the  halogen.  These  are  the  trifluorid. 
.\sF,:  trichlorid,  AsCI, :  tribromid,  AsBr,,  and  tri-iodid, 
.\sl,.     Tile  last  named  is  oBicial  an  ArsenilTodidum,  and 
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is  omidoyiTl  in  the  pri-pariitioli  of  Hoiiovan's  Soliilioii.  A 
IK'iitiiHiioriil,  AsKj,  has  beeu  prfpii nil  by  tlif  oloclro- 
lysis  of  llio  trifliioriil.  tlie  existence  of  ollipr  pcntuhiilidos 
is  (loublfnl. 

Oxygen  Compounds.— Arsoiiic  forms  two  acid  forming 
oxids.  ilic  Iriiixiil,  As-Oj,  (or  As.Os)  and  tlic  ppntoxid, 
AsjO,. 

Tlio  first  or  Irioxid  is  obtained  whenever  arsenical  py- 
rites or  other  arsenic-bearing  coniiioimds  are  roasteil  in 
contact  will)  air,  passing  off  as  a  white  clonil  which  may 
be  condensed  ill  suitable  chambers.  It  is  iucluck-d  in  the 
U.  S.  1*.  under  the  title  of  AcitUim  Arsenosum. 

As  usually  fonnil  in  the  shops  it  is  iu  the  form  of  a 
heavy,  fine,  white  powder.  The  solid  arsenous  oxid  ex- 
ists either  in  ihe  form  of  Iransjiarent,  glass-like  masses 
which  are  soluble  in  ^0  parts  of  cold  water, 
or  in  the  opaque,  porcelain-liUe  lumps  which  re- 
quire 80  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  The  trans|rar- 
eiit  variety  gradually  changes  into  the  opaque  form  on 
staniling.  Both  varieties  are  soluble  in  l.">  parts  of  boil- 
ing water.  Arsenous  oxid  is  also  soluble  in  glycerin,  tur- 
pentine, hydrochloric  acid,  and  iu  solutions  of  the  alka- 
line carbonates  and  hydroxids.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
supposeil  to  contain  arsenous  acid,  IIjAsOj,  tliuugh  thi- 
acid  cannot  be  obtainetl   in  tlie  free  state. 

Arsenous  oxid,  or  ''white  arsenic,"  ^is  it  is  frtHjuently 
called,  is  odorless  and  tasteless.  These  qualities,  to- 
gether with  its  absence  of  color,  render  it  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  be  used  as  a  poisou,  either  through  accident  or 
with  criuiinsil  intent.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  mosv 
easily  detected  poisons,  and  can  be  found  in  the  tissues 
even  after  years  have  elapsed. 

The  most  efficient  antidote  for  arsenical  poisoning  is 
freshtyprccipitatvil  f(rrlchydro.rid,  iirepared  by  adding 
a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  to  diluted  ammonium  hydratei 
and  washing  the  precipitate  free  from  the  excess  of  an. 
monia  and  ammonium  salts.  Instead  of  ammonia  water, 
calcined  nwiguesia  may  be  mixed  with  the  ferric  solution 
until  a  soft  magma  is  formed.  Tliis  may  be  administered 
without  jirevious  washing. 

The  ferric  hydroxid  operates  by  combining  with  the 
arsenical  compound  to  form  a  sparingly  soluble  basic  fer- 
ric arsenite  or  ferrous  arsenate.  The  antidote  should  l>e 
given  iu  liberal  quantities,  and  the  treatment  contiuueil 
by  the  administration  of  emetics  to  remove  the  com- 
pound of  arsenic  and  iron  from  the  stomach. 

By  oxidation  oi  the  trioxid,  the  pentoxid  is  obtained, 
which  when  hydrated  forms  arsenic  acid,  HsAsO,.  for 
which  there  is  a  corresponding  series  of  salts  known  as 
the  arsenates. 

Sulfur  Compounds. — Corresponding  to  the  two  oxids,  ar- 
senic forms  two  sulfids,  the  trisulfid,  As^Sj.  and  the  pen- 
tastilCd.  As„S.-,.  It  also  forms  a  disulfid,  As^S,,  known  in 
the  native  form  as  realgar.  The  trisidfid  is  formed  when 
hydrogen  snlfid.  or  an  alkaline  sulfid,  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  an  arsenous  salt.  It  is  a  bright  yellow  powder, 
solublt  in  alkaline  hydroxids,  carbonates  and  sulfids. 
from  which  solutions  it  is  re-precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  acids.  The  pentasulfid  is  formed  from  the  trisulfid"  by 
fusion  with  sulfur,  or  by  precipitating  an  arsenic  com- 
pound with  ammonium  sulfid.  Its  proiierties  and  solu- 
bilities resemble  those  of  the  trisulfid. 

Other  Compounds. — The  arsenical  compounds  of  the  shop, 
besides  the  trioxid,  are  usually  the  arsenites  or  arsenates 
of  other  elements  since  arsenic  exhibits  only  very  slight 
basic  properties.  The  well  known  Fowler's  Sohition  is 
a  preparation  made  by  heating  together  arsenous  oxid 
and  potassium  bicarbonate  with  water,  and  coloring  the 
solution  with  compound  tincture  of  lavender.  It  con- 
tains one  per  cent,  of  arsenous  oxid.  The  official  Solu- 
tion of  Arsenous  Acid  consists  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
trioxid  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Do)LOiHin's  Solutionis  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
arsenous  tri-ioclid  with  one  per  cent,  of  red  mercuric  io- 


did.  1'he  well-known  Paris  green  of  the  shops  is  a  cupric 
:Meto-arsenite,  Cu(C,II.O,),3Cu(AsO.),. 

.'^iMlium  arsenate  is  an  ollictal  conqiound  of  arsenic,  and 
is  preferred  to  iiiost  other  arsenical  compounds  on  ac- 
lount  of  its  <ertainty  of  conq>osition.  A  one  per  cent,  so- 
lution is  otlicial  under  the  ihh-  ot  Lliiitor  Hodtt  Amcnnltn 

Cliaracteristic  Reactions.— The  reactions  of  arsenic  are 
inimerous  and  importtint.  Ideated  on  charcoal  with  the 
iilow  pipe  white  clouds  of  arsenous  oxid  are  formeil.  with 
production  of  the  odor  of  garlic,  the  latter  coming  not 
lioni  the  oxid,  but  from  the  r«'duced  and  volatilized  ar- 
-enic.  Mixerl  «itli  charcoal  and  heated  in  a  glass  tube 
ilie  garlic  oilor  is  observed  with  production  of  the  arsenic- 


lij;.  ;l,.  — I>L-f«juqiositiou  of  Arsenic  iiy  Heat. 

mirror  on  the  colder  part  of  the  tube.  Arsenous  oxid 
heated  with  dry,  [lowdered  .sodium  acetate  evolves  the 
olTenswe  and  poisonous  arsen-dimethyl-oxid  or  cacodyt 
o.rid,  As,(CH.).0. 

Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  copper,  a  steel  gray 
or  bluish  film  of  arsenic  is  deposited  on  tlie  copper.  Anti- 
mony, mercury  and  some  other  metals  give  a  similar  re- 
.-iction.  nie  arsenic  deposit  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  others  b.v  the  sublimate  of  microscopic  octahedral 
crystals  which  it  yields  on  heating. 

Any  coni]H)und  of  arsenic  in  the  presence  of  nascent 
hydrogen  evolves  arsin,  AsH.,.  which  if  passed  through  a 
healed  tube  deposits  a  mirror  of  metillic  arsenic  on  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  tube.  (Fig.  o.").(  The  same  mirror  is 
produced  if  the  stream  of  escaping  gas  is  ignited, 
and    a    cohl    piece    of    porcelain  is   held  in  the   flame. 

(Fig.  .SO.)  Arsenites  in  neu- 

tm  I  w\  tral      solution       precipitate 

I  I  ff^\^  from    silver   nitrate   yellow 

I  I  /r^y^^N^  silver     arsenite,     AgjAsOj, 

I   'l^^^SvA  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in 

acids.      Arsenates    precipi- 

S^if  X^  ^^.    ^"*^   from   silver   salts   the 

if/        it/^T"    dark    red    silver    arsenate. 

Ag.AsOj,    with   solubilities 

similar   to   the  arsenite. 

PRACTICAL  STUDIES. 
1.  Place  a  small  quantity 
of  arsenous  oxid  on  char- 
cqal  and  heat  with  the  blow 
pipe.  Xote  all  the  results. 
Is  there  any  odor  evolved? 
Is  there  an  incrustation  on 
the  charcoal?  Can  it  be 
driven  with  the  blow  pipe 
flame? 

2.  Heat  the  middle  portion  of  a  narrow  glass  tube 
about  15  cil.  long  until  it  softens  and  draw  the  two  ends 
apart.  The  result  will  be  two  tubes,  each  with  a  closed 
pointed  end.  Dry  one  of  the  tubes  thoroughly  by  heating 
its  entire  length  and  introduce  a  mixie-re  of  equal  por- 
tions of  arsenous  oxid  and  powdered  charcoal,  shaking 
carefully  to  the  bottom.  Heat  the  narrow  portion  con- 
taining the  powder.  Xote  whether  an  odor  is  evolved 
from  the  lube  aiul  whether  any  deposit  is  formed  on  the 
sides. 


Fig 
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3.  Heat  ono  enrt  of  a  glass  tube  about  10  cM.  long  un- 
til the  bore  closes.  While  still  hot  blow  in  the  open  end 
until  the  hot  portion  expands  into  a  small  bulb.  Dry  the 
tube  by  heating  throughout,  and  allow  to  cool.  Make  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  or  arsenous  oxid  and  dried  and 
powdered  sodium  acetate  and  introduce  into  the  bulb. 
Heat  the  mixture  and  note  any  odor  which  may  be 
evolved.  (The  evolved  vapors  are  poisonous,  and  should 
not  be  inhaled.) 

4.  Place  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  waliT  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  test  tube,  add  a  strip  of  copper  foil  and 
heat.  If  the  materials  are  free  from  arsenic  the  sur- 
face of  the  foil  should  grow  brighter.  Now  add  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  potassium  ar.senitc  or  any  other  ar- 
senous solution  and  continue  heating.  Does  the  copper 
change  colorV 

5.  Remove  the  copper,  dry  thoroughly,  introduce  into  a 
clean,  dry  test  tube,  and  apply  heat.  Does  a  sublimate 
form  on  the  walls  of  the  tube?  If  so,  examine  with  the 
aid  of  a  magnifier,  and  determine  the  crystalline  form 
if  any. 

6.  To  a  neutral  solution  of  potassium  or  other  arsenite 
add  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Compare  the  result  with 
the  next. 

7.  To  a  neutral  solution  of  sodium  or  other  arsenate 
add  silver  nitrate.  Compare  with  the  last.  Write  the 
•equation. 

8.  Into  a  solution  of  an  arsenite.  or  arsenous  oxid,  acid- 
ulate<l  with  hydrochloric  acid,  pass  hydrogen  sulfid,  or 
add  asmnUrtmouiitof  ammonium  sulBd  diluted  with  am- 
monia water.  Note  the  character  of  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate. 

9.  Separate  a  portion  of  the  last  precipitate,  add  am- 
monium sulfid,  and  if  necessary  warm  gently.  Does  it 
■dissolve? 

10.  To  the  last  solution,  add  dilute  HCl  or  H,SO, . 
What  is  the  result? 

ANTIMONY. 

Symbol  Sb.  Atomic  Weight.  llO.ti.  Valence  3,  .5.  Spe- 
cific Gravity  6.71-G.86. 

Historical. — The  trisulfid  of  antimony  has  been  known 
since  immemorial  times.  To  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews  it 
was  known  as  '"Kohl"  and  was  used  by  them  for  darken- 
ing the  eyebrows,  and  is  still  employed  for  that  puriwse 
by  the  women  of  oriental  nations.  To  the  Greeks  it  was 
known  as  stfppi  or  stihi,  and  to  the  Latins  asstimmi  or 
stibium. 

According  to  Valentine  the  name  Stibium  is  of  Chal- 
dean, and  the  name  Antimonium  of  Latin,  origin.  The 
story  that  the  latter  name  was  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance th.at  some  monks  were  accidentally  poisoned  by 
its  compounds,  which  were  therefore  termed  "antimonie," 
meaning  '-opposed  to  monks,"  while  amusing  is,  no  doubt, 
apocryphal. 


.\  method  of  obtaining  the  metal  from  its  ore  was  first 
described  by  Ba.sil  Valentine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  the  free  element  had  been  known  to 
the  alchemists  long  prior  to  that  time.  As  late,  however, 
as  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  still  confounded  with  bis- 
muth. 

Natural  Occurrence. —  The  principal  and  most  common  ore 
of  antimony  is  Stibnite,  or  the  trisulfid,  SbjS,,  found  in 
various  parts  of  both  the  old  and  new  world.  It  is  also 
found  combined  with  arsenic,  and  in  various  complex 
compounds  of  antimony,  sulfur  and  iron,  copper,  lead, 
nickel  and  silver.  It  also  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  free  state. 

Preparation. — The  crude  stibnite  is  commonly  contami- 
iiat.il  with  silica  and  earthy  impurities  from  which  it 
may  be  removed  by  fusing,  and  permitting  the  melted 
sulfid  to  run  off  from  the  infusible  material.  By  roasting 
in  the  open  air  the  sulfur  is  driven  off  and  the  oxid  is 
fonned.  The  latter  compound  is  then  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic condition  by  heating  with  carbon,  the  latter  ele- 
ment serving  to  carr.v  off  the  oxygen.  Or  the  sulfid, 
without  roasting,  ma.v  be  heated  with  scrap  iron,  when 
the  iron  combines  with  the  sulfur  to  form  iron  sulfid, 
l^iving  the  antimony  free.  The  metal  thus  prepared  usu- 
ally contains  arsenic,  iron  and  copper  as  impurities. 

Description  and  Physical  Properties. — Antimony  is  a  silvery 
while  metal,  and  ix)ssessi's  a  brilliant  luster.  Oast  anti- 
mony of  good  quality  usually  exhibits  brilliant,  star-like 
m/irkiugs.  Perfect  crystals  are  obtuse  rhombohedrons, 
closely  resembling  cubes.  The  specific  gravity  may  vary 
from  15.71  to  G.8C.  The  fracture  may  be  either  laminar  or 
granular,  according  as  the  cooling  was  slow  or  rapid.  The 
brittleness  of  the  metal  enables  it  to  be  easily  powdered. 
It  fuses  at  425°.  and  can  be  vaporized  at  a  bright  red 
hfat. 

Chemical  Properties. — Heated  in  the  open  air  on  charcoal 
it  forms  dense  white  clouds  of  the  oxid,  Sb^O...  which  de- 
posit as  a  white  incrustation  on  the  charcoal.  It  does  not 
affect  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  a  red  heat 
decomposes  it  with  formation  of  the  oxid.  Cold,  dilute 
sulfuric  acid  does  not  dissolve  the  metal.  The  hot.  con- 
centrated acid  dissolves  it,  forming  antimony  sulfate, 
with  evolution  of  sulfur  dioxid.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  oxi- 
dizes the  metal,  but  does  not  dissolve  it  unless  the  acid 
be  concentrated. 

Alloys. — Metallic  antimony  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
several  important  alloys,  to  which  it  imparts  hardness, 
fusibility,  and  the  property  of  expanding  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification,  thus  enabling  a  sharp  impression 
of  the  mold  to  be  taken.  Type-metal  is  an  alloy  of  anti- 
mony, lead  and  tin;  britannia,  or  pewter,  of  antimony 
and  tin:  and  Babbitt,  or  anti-friction  metal,  of  antimony, 
lead,  tin  and  copper. 


LECTURE    No.   30. 

Pharmaceutical  Physics. 

EIcctro-Magfnetic  Currents.     Applications  of  Electricity. 


Electro-Magnetic  Induction. — If  a  coil  of  wire  is  connected 
with  a  galvanometer,  and  a  magnet  be  suddenly  brought 
near,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  show 
the  presence  of  a  current  in  the  coil.  If  the  magnet  be 
suddenly  withdrawn  a  reverse  deflection  of  the  needle 
will  show  a  reverse  current  in  the  wire.  In  fact  any  mo- 
tion of  the  magnet  to  or  from  the  wire,  or  of  the  latter 
to  or  from  the  magnet  will  result  in  a  current  traversing 
the  coil.  The  current  continues  only  so  long  as  the  mo- 
tion continues,  and  ceases  with  it.  Instead  of  moving  a 
permanent  magnet  to  or  from  the  coil,  an  electro- 
magnet might  be  used,  and  its  magnetism  created  or 
destroyed  at  will  by  another  current,  but  the  same 
production  of  current   in   the  coil   would   be   noticed  as 


before.  So  also  a  current  would  be  produced  in  the 
coil  of  wire  connected  with  the  galvanometer  by  starting 
or  stopping  another  current  in  a  neighboring  coil  of  wire, 
or  by  causing  the  latter  coil  to  approach  or  recede  from 
the  galvanometer  coil. 

Currents  produced  in  this  way  are  knowTi  as  induced 
currents,  and  are  due  either  to  the  motion  of  a  conductor 
across  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnet  or  electric  current, 
or  to  some  motion  of  the  latter  with  relation  to  the  con- 
ductor. At  any  instant  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
induced  current  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  in 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  Vie  circuit 
at  that  instant. 

Induction    Coil. — When    a   current   flowing   through   one 
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Fig. 


100.— riiniary   and 
ondary  Colls. 


conductor  is  made  to  develop  a  eiirrcut  in  another  con- 
ductor, the  inducing  current  is  called  the  pri/iKirj/,  and 
the  induced  the  gecondary. 

If  the  iiriniary  is  ]>a8sed 
tlirough  a  short  coil  of  tbicij 
wire  which  serves  as  a  core 
to  a  large  coil  of  long  thiu 
wire  in  which  the  second- 
ary is  produced,  the  ar- 
rangement is  known  as  an 
induction  coil.  (Figs.  100 
and  101.) 

In  the  induction  coil 
some  means  is  provided  bj 
which  the  circuit  of  the 
primary  is  opened  and  closed 
viTy  rapidly,  usually  by 
mi'ans  of  a  make  and  break 
iiiece.  Usually  a  bundle  of 
soft  iron  wires  is  inserted 
in  the  primary  coil  which 
becomes  an  electro-magnet  when  the  primary  current  is 
passing,  and  thus 
greatly  intensifies 
the  secondary  cur- 
rent. 

The  iron  core 
may  also  be  util- 
ized in  the  con- 
struction of  the 
make  and  break 
piece.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  steel  spring 
(c.b..  Fig.  KIlJl  cou- 
Dpcted  with  one 
end  of  the  primary 
wire,  carries  at  its  top  a  small  piece  of  soft  iron  so  held- 
that  it  is  directly  in  front  of  the  core,  but  without  touch- 
ing it.  At  the  moment  of  starting  the  current  the  spring 
closes  the  circuit  of  the  primary  wire,  whereby  the  iron 
core  becomes  a  magnet  and  attracts  the  soft  iron  of  the 
spring.  The  latter  moves  toward  the  core  and  in  so  do- 
ing breaks  the  primary  circuit.  The  core  now  ceases  to 
attract  the  hammer,  which  then  flics  back  to  its  first  po- 
sition, closing  the  primary  circuit  again,  and  so  on. 

On  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  secondary  coil 
compared  with  the  primary,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 


-Horizontal  Induction  Coil 
Case. 


Fig.  102.— Diagram  of  Ruhnikorff  Coil. 

the  primary  circuit  is  made  and  broken,  the  secondary 
current  has  enormously  greater  electro-motive  force  than 
the  primary.  By  using  the  primary  current  from  sev- 
eral ordinary  cells  with  a  sufficiently  large  secondary,  the 
current  of  the  latter  may  be  raised  to  an  electro-motive 
force  of  thousands  of  volts,  sufficient  to  pierce  glass  15 


c.\I.  in  thickness,  and  yield  sparks  a  meter  or  more  in 
length. 

Ruhmkortf  Coll. — This  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in 
having  a  condenser,  consisting  of  layers  of  tin  foil  sepa- 
rated by  paraffined  paper,  and  alternately  connected  with 
I  lie  +  and  —  electroiles  of  the  primary  circuit.  (B.  B.  Fig. 
]i'2.)  Without  the  condenser,  the  time  of  breaking  is  pro- 
longed by  the  current  vaporizing  the  points  of  contact 
and  bridging  the  gap  between.  When  the  condenser  is 
attached  it  serves  as  an  escape  for  the  extra  current 
and  prevents  sparking  between  the  primary  terminals. 
The  time  of  breaking  is  thus  diminished  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  secondary  current  correspondingly  in- 
( reased. 

Induction  coils  are  used  for  a  variety  of  chemical,  me- 
chanical, and  therapeutic  purposes  and  have  lately  ac- 
quired popular  interest  from  their  use  in  the  production 
of  the  Rontgen  or  X-rays. 

Mechanical  Generation  ot  Electric  Currents. — From  the  preced- 
ing it  has  been  learne<l  that  when  a  conductor  is 
moved  through  a  magnetize<l  field  a  current  is  developed 
in  the  conductor.  This  principle  therefore  affords  the 
means  of  utilizing  the  cheap  mechanical  energy  of  water- 
falls and  steam  engines  in  the  production  of  the  elec- 
tric current  instead  of  such  costly  substances  as  are 
consumed  in  galvanic  batteries.  It  is  in  fact  by  this 
cheap  mechanical  method  that  all  the  electric  currents 
employed  for  street  lighting  and  for  the  propulsion  of 
rars  and  other  commercial  purposes  generally  are  now 
obtained. 

The  Dynamo. — The  machine  employed  for  the  conversion 
of  mechanical  energy  into  electric  energy  is  called  a 
dynamo. 

Under  the  experiments  named  in  connection  with  the 
induction  coil  we  have  seen  that  the  strength  of  current 
obtained  depends  upon  several  particulars,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  more  important:  the  specific  conduct- 
ivity of  the  wire,  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil,  the 


Fig.  103.— Diagram  of  Dynamo  With  Ring  Armature. 

rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field.  Upon  the  development  of  these  several  qualities 
in  due  proportion  depends  the  success  of  the  dynamo  as 
a  current  producer. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  patterns  of  this  ma- 
chine in  use,  the  principle  of  construction  is  the  same  in 
all,  namely,  a  coil  or  series  of  coils  of  wire  arranged  in 
a  compact  form  called  an  armature,  and  caused  to  re- 
volve rapidly  in  a  magnetic  field  created  by  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  electro-magnet. 

The  two  chief  types  of  armature  are  the  Gramme  ring 
armature,  and  the  Siemens  drum  arniature. 

The  Gramme  armature  consists  of  an  iron  ring  wound 
with  insulated  wire  in  such  a  way  that  the  wire  forms 
an  endless  coil.     (Fig.  103.) 

The  Drum  armature  is  a  cylinder  of  iron  wound  length- 
wise with  insulated  copper  wire,  also  in  an  endless  coil. 
(Fig.  lOi.) 
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When  either  of 
these  arniatiiies  is 
turned  between  tlie 
poles  of  a  magnet  a 
current  is  set  up  in 
one  direction  in  the 
coil  of  one  side  of 
the  armature,  and 
another  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  iu  the 
portions  of  the  coil 
on  the  other  side. 
These  currents  are 
conducted  to  metal- 
lic surfaces  on  the 
axle  of  the  armature 
and  are  here  taken 
ofE  by  means  of 
pieces  of  copper 
known  as  '"brushes," 
which  form  the  con- 
nections with  the 
outside  circuit.  Fig. 
105  exhibits  appear- 
ance of  finish  dyna- 
mo with  drum  ar- 
mature. 

The     electro-mag- 
net     which      produces 
separately     excited     by 


the  armature  with  the  brushes  in  such  a  way  that  whea 
the  current  reverses  iu  the  armature,  the  commutator 
also  reverses  its  connection  with  the  brushes,  so  that  the 
+  current  always  Bows  out  through  one  brush  and  the 
—  current  through  the  other,  no  matter  what  the  direc- 
tion may  be  in  the  coils. 

The  Electric  Motor.— In  tlie  dynamo  the  current  is  pro- 
duced by  causing  a  conductor  to  revolve  in  a  magnetic- 
field,  and  the  development  of  electric  energy  is  propor- 
tional to  the  mechanical  energy  required  to  revolve  the 
armature  against  the  resistance  offered  by  the  lines  of 
force.  The  dynamo,  then,  is  simply  a  device  for  the  con- 
version of  mechanical  into  electrical  energy.  This  proc- 
ess can  also  be  reversed,  for  if  a  current  generated  by 
one  dynamo  is  passed  in  through  the  brushes  of  another, 
the  armature  of  the  latter  will  be  caused  to  revolve,  but 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  armature  of  the  machine 
from  which  the  current  comes.  It  is  customary,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  a  miitor  is  simply  a  dynamo  reversed, 
though  owing  to  the  different  purpose  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  serve  there  is  usually  more  or  less  variation  in 
the  details  of  the  two  machines.  By  attaching  a  pulley 
to  the  spindle  of  the  armature  the  rotation  of  the  latter- 
can   be   communicated   to  machinery   through   belting. 


KIg.  104 


-Diagram  of  Dynamo  ^Vi 
Drum  Armature. 


the      field      may      either 
a     galvanic     battery     or 


be 
an- 


Modern  Dynamo. 


other  d.vnamo,  or  a  portion  of  it.*  own  current  may  be 
caused  to  pass  around  the  poles.  In  the  last  case  the 
poles  must  retain  a  little  residual  magnetism  in  order  to 
start  the  current  when  the  armature  is  set  in  motion. 

Permanent  magnets  cannot  be  made  sufBeiently  power- 
ful for  large  machines,  and  are  only  employed  where 
strong  currents  are  not  required. 

Alternating  and  Direct  Current.  The  Commutator. —  As  the  di- 
rection of  the  current  in  a  conductor  depends  upon  which 
pole  of  a  magnet  it  fronts,  it  follows  that  the  current  In 
any  portion  of  the  armature  will  bo  reversed  as  it  passes 
from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  will  pass  out  through 
the  brushes  first  in  one  direction  and  then  the  other. 
Such  currents  are  known  as  alternatinii  cvrrents. 

If  a  direct  current  is  wante<],  or  a  current  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  a  device  called  a  cnmmiitator  is  made  use  of. 
A  simple  form  of  this  is  a  divided  brass  ring  covering  the 
end  of  the  armature  spindle,  and  connecting  the  coil  on 


PRACTICAL  AND  PHAf.MACEUTICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRICITY 

The  practical  applications  of  electric  energy  to  the  pur- 
poses of  civilized  life  are  daily  becoming  more  numerous, 
and  not  a  few  of  these  have  a  particular  interest  for  the 
pharmacist.  As  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  give 
a  description  of  all  of  them,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  account  of  such  as  are  of  the  most  direct 
importance  to  pharmacy,  either  in  its  scientific  or  in  its 
trade  relations. 

The  Electric  Light. — Two  methods  of  producing  light  by 
the  electric  current  are  in  common  use.  known  respect- 
ively as  the  arc  and  incfindesccnt    systems. 

The  arc  lamp  consists,  in  brief,  of  two  rods  of  gas  car- 
bon so  arranged  that  their  ends  are  first  brought  together 
and  then  separated,  and  automatically  kept  at  the  same 
distance  while  the  lamp  is  in  operation.  A  powerful  cur- 
rent generated  by  a  dynamo  flows  through  the  heavy 
copper  conductor  with  comparatively  little  resistance, 
but  when  it  reaches  the  gap  between  the  carbon  rods  the 
resistance  is  increased  enormously,  and  the  heat  thereby 
developed  heats  the  carbons  to  incandescence,  and  a 
curved,  bridge-like  arc  of  light  spans  the  distance  be- 
tween the  carbons.  The  framework  of  the  lamp  also 
supports  a  case  containing  the  mechanism  whereby  the 
f-.irbons  are  kept  at  nearl.v  the  same  distance  apart,  not- 
'\  ithstanding  the  slow  wasting  away  which  they  undergo 
vhen  the  current  is  passing. 

The  incandescent  lamp  consists  of  a  pear-shaped  globe, 
through  the  smaller  end  of  which  passes  two  platinum 
wires  which  inside  are  continued  in  the  form  of  a  fila- 
ment of  carbonized  bamboo.  When  the  current  passes 
the  carbon  thread  is  heated  to  incandescence,  and  would 
take  fire  and  consume  instantly  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  before  the  globe  is  sealed  it 'is  exhausted  by  means 
of  a  mercury  air  pump  until  only  a  small  portion  of  its 
original  atmosphere  remains. 

Arc  lamps  are  usually  joined  in  series  so  that  the  whole 
current  from  the  dynamo  passes  through  each  lamp.  On 
account  of  the  extremely  high  voltage  required  (l.OOO 
to  3,000  volts)  the  cnrrent  from  such  a  circuit  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  when  accidentally  passed  through  the 
body. 

Incandescent  lamps  are  generally  coupled  in  multiple 
arc.  so  that  each  lamp  receives  only  a  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  circuit.  Such  currents  range  from  .50  to  120 
volts  and  are  consequentl.v  mnch  less  dangerous  to  life. 
The  danger  line  lies  between  .300  and  .500  volts. 

The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.— The  electric  telegraph  in- 
vented by  the  American.  Prof.  Morse,  in  18.37,  con.sists 
of  an   electric  circuit  between   different  stations  which 
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Fig.   100.— Tclograiili   Ki-y. 

can  be  opeuoJ  and  closed  at  will.  Tlie  sending  instru- 
ment is  known  as  a  key  (Fig.  106).  and  tin-  receiving 
instrument  as  a  siiindciiVig.  107.)  Wlien  tlie  handle  of 
the  key  is  pressed  down  lij-  tlie  operator  the  circuit  is 


Telegraph  Sounder. 

closed  and  a  current  passes  through  the  wire.  At  the  re- 
ceiTing  station  the  current  traverses  a  coil  of  wire  sur- 
rounding an  iron  core  which  thus  becomes  an  electro- 
magnet and  attracts  an  armature  to  which  is  attached  a 
metallic  bar,  and  this  in  falling  strikes  a  metal  piece 
with  a  sharp,  distinct  click.  When  the  circuit  is  opened 
by  the  sender  the  magnetism  of  the  electro-magnet  of 
the  sounder  is  destroyed,  and  the  bar  is  drawn  back  to 
its  former  position  by  means  of  a  spring.  By  varying  the 
number  of  sounds  and  the  intervals  of  time  between 
them  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  may  be  represented,  and 
in  this  way  messages  are  spelled  out. 
In  the  registering  telegraph  a  ribbon  of  paper  is  un- 
rolled by  clock 
work  and 
caused  to  pass 
under  a  pen  or 
metallic  point 
M cached  to  the 
r  m  a  t  u  r  e  . 
.I'ig.  lOS.)  If 
the  point  rests 
upon  the  paper 
for  only  an  in- 
stant it  makes 
a  dot,  or  if  it 
remains  longer 
a  dash.  The 
letters  are  thus 
Fig.  108.— Registering  Telegraph.  represented  by 

combinations  of  dots  and  dashes.  At  each  end  of  the 
line  the  wire  is  connected  with  the  earth,  so  that  only 
one  wire  need  be  used,  the  earth  acting  as  the  return 
circuit. 

The  Telephone. — The  telephone  is  a  device  by  means  of 
which  sound  -waves  at  one  end  of  a  line  may  generate 
electric  currents  which  travel  along  a  wire  and  set  up 
new  sound  waves  at  the  opposite  end.  The  modern  In- 
strument consists  of  two  parts,  the  transmitter  and  the 
receiver. 

The  telephone  in  its  original  form  consisted  of  a  bar 
magnet  surrounded  by  a  spool  of  insulated  wire  connect- 


ed with  the  circuit,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  magnet 
a  thin  iron  disk  or  diaphragm.  (Fig.  lOil.l  By  talking  in 
front  of  the  disk  it  is  thrown  into  rapid  vibration  by  the 
sound  waves  and  the  motion  thus  set  up  produces  elee- 
tri<'  currents  in  the  coil  Kiirronnding  the  liar  magnet  and 
consequently  in  the  whole  circuit.  At  the  opi>osite  end 
these  currents  in  turn  cause  varinlions  in  the  magnetic 
field,  causing  the  disk  to  alternately  approach  and  recede 
from   the  magnet,   thus   reproducing  the  original  sound 


Ua£Wre, 


Fig.  109.— Telephone  Transmitter. 

waves.  In  such  a  circuit  the  transmitter  is  virtually  a 
dynamo  and  the  receiver  a  motor,  and  no  battery  is  nec- 
essary. 

In  the  modern  instrument  the  current  is  supplied  by  a 
Leclanche  cell,  the  vibration  of  the  metallic  disk  serv- 
ing only  to  vary  the  intensity  of  the  current  by  varying 
the  resistance  in  the  circuit. 

.\nother  improvement  is  the  addition  of  an  induction 
coil  which  furnishes  the  current  for  the  line,  the  Le- 
clanche cell  simply  supplying  the  current  for  the  primary 
coil.  The  result  of  the  addition  of  the  battery  and  in- 
duction coil  is  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  currents 
which  traverse  the  line,  intens- 
ifying the  vibration  of  the  disk 
of  the  receiving  instrument, 
and  rendering  the  sounds  pro- 
duced more  distinct. 

The  completed  instrument  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  parts 
already  described,  a-  small  dy- 
namo contained  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  case.  (Fig.  110.) 
When  the  crank  is  tiirniNl  a 
current  is  produced  which  rings 
a  bell  both  at  the  transmitting 
and  receiving  instrument.  When 
the  receiver  which  hangs  at  the 
side  is  removed  from  the  hook 
the  latter  rises,  and  in  so  doing 
throws  the  dynamo  out  of  the 
circuit,  and  closes  the  circuit 
which  includes  the  local  bat- 
tery, the  receiver  and  the  trans- 
mitter. As  in  the  telegraph  the 
ground  connection  serves  as  the 
return  circuit.     iFig.  111.) 

Medical  and  Surgical  Uses. — Phar- 
macists are  frequently  called 
upon  to  supply  batteries  intend- 
ed for  the  application  of  the 
electric  current  for  medical  pur- 
poses. While  there  are  many 
varieties  of  these,  the  principle 
of  construction  is  essentially 
the  same  in  all,  the  differences 
consisting  mainly  in  matters  of  detail.  They  include, 
first  of  all,  one  or  more  galvanic  cells,  usually  of  the 
Grenet  type,  in  which  the  plates  are  respectively  of  car- 
bon and  zinc,  and  the  exciting,  and  depolarizing  fluid  a 
solut'on  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulfuric  acid,  the 


Fig.  110.— Modern 
Telephone. 
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current  thus  produecil  sorviiiR  as  the  primary  current  of 
nr,  induction  coil.  Tlic  secondary  current  because  of  its 
greater  intensity  is  tlie  one  applied.  Commonly  some 
ir.eans  of  varyin«r  the  intensity  is  added,  as  by  introduc- 


E- 


is.  111.— Telepiione  Circuit. 


ing  or  withdrawing  the  primary  coil,  or  a  core  consisting 
of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires.  The  electrodes  may  be  held 
in  the  hands,  or  applied  directly  to  the  parts  affected. 
The  current  may  be  applied  to  the  stomach  by  having  the 
patient  swallow  a  small  metallic  electrode  attached  to  a 
tiexible  rubber  covered  wire,  or  instead  of  an  electrode,  a 
small  incandescent  lamii  may  be  attached,  and  used  for 
illuminating  the  cavities   of  the   body. 

Foi  surgical  purposes  the  electrode  may  be  made  of 
platinum,  which  is  heatwl  to  incandescence  aiul  u.ied  as  a 
cautery,  or  if  in  the  f(U-m  of  a  wire  loop,  may  be  used  for 
the  excision  of  morbid  growths  instead  of  a  knife,  the 
cauterization  of  the  parts  operating  to  restrain  the  hem- 
orrhage. 

Electroplating  and  Eleclrotyping.  —For  electroplating  there 
is  required  a  galvanic  battery  or  other  source  of  current, 
and  a  bath  or  solution  of  some  salt  of  the  metal  which 
is  to  be  deposited.  The  object  to  be  plated,  say  of  cop- 
per, is  immersed  in  the  bath  ami  connected  with  the 
cathode,  or  negative  electrode,  and  a  sheet  of  the  metal 
which  is  to  be  deposited,  e.  g.,  silver,  is  hung  upon  the 
anode,  or  electrode,  through  which  the  curi-eut  enters 
the  solution.  (Fig.  112.)  The  current  in  traversing  the 
solution  decomposes  it,  the  metal  being  deposited  on  the 


object  at  the  cathode,  and  the  acid  released  at  the  anode, 
while  it  dissolves  some  of  the  metallic  plate  there  sus- 
pended, thus  keeping  the  solution  of  uniform  strength. 

In  electrotyping  an  impression  of  the  type  or  other  ob- 
ject to  be  reproduced  is  first  made  in  wax.  The  wax  is 
then  covered  with  powdered  graphite  to  make  it  a  good 
conductor,  and  is  then  hung  on  the  cathode.  The  bath 
is  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt,  and  the  plate  at  the  anode 
is  of  copper.  The  copi^er  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  cur- 
rent, the  metal  being  deposited  upon  the  plumbago  plate, 
and  the  acid  released'  at  the  anode  where  it  attacks  and 
dissolves  the  copper,  the  process  taking  place  in  all  re- 
spects as  in  electroplating. 

When  the  deposited  film  of  copper  is  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness it  is  detached  from  the  wax  and  strengthened  by 
pouring  melted  type  metal  upon  the  back.  The  plate 
thus  prepared  is  fastened  to  a  wooden  block  tO'  make  it 
type  high,  and  is  then  ready  for  printing. 

Electro-Chemical  Analysif. — The  principle  of  electroplating 
may  be  employed  in  the  chemical  laboratory  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  salts  of  such  metals  as  are  perfectly  deposited 
by  the  electric  current.     When  \ised  in  this  way  the  proc- 


ess is  known  asefcctro-c/ie?7i/ca!  nri(/(i/.s/s,  and  when  ap- 
plicable is  renuirkable  for  its  convenience,  cleanliness, 
and  accuracy. 

The  operation  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a  description 
of  the  analysis  of  a  simple  salt  of  copper. 

.V  measured  amount  of  the  solution,  say,  of  cui)ric  sul- 
fate, is  placed  in  a  beaker  and  slightly  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid.  For  the  cathode,  or  surface  upon  which  the 
copper  is  to  ha  deposited,  there  may  be  used  a  platinum 
crucible,  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  or  any  other  platinum 
surface  of  suilicient  size.  For  the  anode,  or  electrode 
Ihrough  which  the  current  enters  the  solution,  there 
may  be  used  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire.  The  cathode 
|)iee<',  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  accurately 
weighefi,  is  connected  with  the  zinc  plate  of  a  battery 
anil  immersed  in  the  solution,  while  the  anode  is  con- 
nected with  the  copper  or  carbon  plate  of  the  battery 
and  also  immersed  in  the  solution  to  be  analyzed,  but 
without  toucliing  the  cathode,  and  the  current  turned 
on.  After  the  current  has  passe<l  for  some  hours  the  so- 
lution will  have  become  colorless,  while  the  copper  will 
have  been  completely  deposited  upon  the  platinum  cath- 
ode in  the  form  of  a  hard,  adherent  coating.  The  cathode 
is  then  removed,  washed,  dried  and  weighed.  By  sub- 
tracting the  weight  of  the  platinum  the  quantity  of  cop- 
jier  which  w.is  in  the  solution  is  known  without  further 
calculation. 

To  clean  the  cathode  for  subsequent  operations  it  is 
only  necessary  to  dip  it  a  few  moments  in  nitric  acid, 
and  rinse  it  in  water. 


GENERAL  PHARMACY  OF  DRUGS  FOR   HOM(EO. 
PATHIC  USE.* 

Essentials  of  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy. — The  pharmacy 
of  medicine  for  homceopathic  use  differs  in  many  essen- 
tial details  from  other  and  older  methods.  Although  ac- 
curacy is  the  basis  of  every  method,  it  is  doubly  import- 
ant in  homoeopathic  pharmacy,  whose  distinctive  feature 
is  its  simplicit.v.  Drugs,  when  prepared  as  medicines 
for  homoeopathic  use,  are  never  mixed  or  compounded, 
but  to  render  them  available  for  use,  each  in  its  natural 
state  is,  after  proper  subdivision,  added  singly  to  some 
vehicle  which  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  preservative, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  extension.  Cleanliness,  also,  as 
acquired  liy  homoeopathy,  differs  as  much  from  that  of 
tile  older  pharmacy  as  the  cleanliness  of  modern  surgery 
differs  from  the  practice  before  the  days  of  antiseptic 
methods.  It  involves  the  most  conscientious  care  in 
handling  drugs  of  different  kinds,  and  in  keeping  them 
from  contact  with  each  other;  iu  storing  so  as  to  pro- 
tect from  vapors,  odors  and  dust  of  others,  and  in  keep- 
ing them  in  cool,  airy,  dry  and  darkened  places. 

The  Unit  of  Medicinal  Strength.— In  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Special  Committee,  and 
adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  at 
Niagara  Falls,  in  1S8S,  the  Pharmacopeia  Committee 
have  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  to  make  the  dilutions 
to  correspond  in  medicinal  strength  (drug-power),  with 
triturations  of  the  same  number.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  Hahnemann,  and  also  with  that  of 
the  older  authorities  on  homceopathic  pharmacy.  In  il- 
lustration, we  quote  substantially  from  the  Materia 
Medica  Pura  of  1824,  Vol.  2,  page  30,  and  refer  also  to 
the  Chronic  Diseases,  page  182  (German  edition),  1835, 
relating  to  the  making  of  triturations: 

"In  order  to  make  alcoholic  medicinal  solutions  of  uni- 
form strength,  and  to  obtain  from  them  readily  determin- 
able dilutions,  add  20  parts  of  alcohol  to  one  part  of 
finely  powdered  drug-substance  of  such  plants  as  are  to 
be  obtained  only  in  their  dry  state." 

"Each  drop  of  such  a  tincture  is  to  be  considered  as 
equal  to  one-twentieth  (1-20)  part  of  medicinal  power. 
In  order  to  dilute  it  for  homoeopathic  use,  the  directions 
given  under  the  head  of  'Arsenic'  are  to  be  followed.   For 

*  Pharmacopeia  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeo- 
pathy. 
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this  purpose  take  a  vial  I'oiitainiut,'  5lK»  (lro|)s  of  alcohol, 
and  add  oiio  drop  of  the  strung  liiicliiri:'.  This,  after 
pro|ior  sucoussioii,  will  yield  a  dihitioii  to  lie  labeled 
1-10(XK);  each  drop  in  this  vial  iniitaiuiiig  our  ten-thou- 
handlh  |)art  of  the  iiiedieiiial  power  (suhslanee)." 

"As  the  juiit's  of  fresh  plants  are  in  general  jirepared 
for  honioiipalhie  use  with  ei|iial  parts  of  alcohol,  it  fol- 
lows that  i'aeh  drop  of  this  dihition  is  to  lie  considered  as 
containing  one-halt  of  a  grain  of  medicinal  [lower  (suli- 
staneel.  llenei',  in  the  making  of  dilutions,  two  such 
droiis  are  first  intimately  mixed  with  !).S  drops  of  alcohol, 
iu  order  that  each  drop  of  this  mixture  may  contain 
1-lUW  of  the  power  of  the  plant,  (he  vial  to  In?  labeled 
accordingly.  The  next  dilutions  are  made  as  before 
diroeted." 


IlalnHMnanu's  object  evidently  was  to  formulate  a 
standard  rule  according  to  which  all  alcoholic  medicinal 
solutions  {tinctures,  extracts,  etc.)  and  their  dilutions 
might  l)e  made  of  uniform  drug  power  to  bo  represented 
by  the  dry  crude  drug  as  the  unit  of  strength  iu  the  case 
of  tinctures  made  from  dried  substances,  and  by  the 
plant-juice  as  the  unit  when  made  from  fresh  green 
drugs. 

To  avoid  the  double  standard  made  by  Hahnemann, 
and  to  secure  uniformity  in  strength  (drug-power)  of  all 
preparations  and  attenuations,  thereby  making  dilutions 
and  triturations  of  equal  degree  correspond  in  medicinal 
strength,  the  committee  have  in  all  cases  made  the  dry 
crude  drug  the  unit  from  which  to  estimate  strength. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  fresh  green 
materials  are  still  required  in  the  pre|iaration  of  tinc- 
tures, and  that  the  plant-moisture  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  vehicle  or  menstruum,  it  being  evident  that 
the  water  contained  in  the  plant  is  but  a  solvent  and 
forms  no  part  of  its  medicinal  substance.  Adopting  this 
rule  in  our  tincture-making  process,  we  have  followed 
that  excellent  authority,  the  British  Homreopathic  Phar- 
macopeia, thereby  securing  uniformity  in  strength.  To 
quote  from  this  work,  I'art  I.,  pages  11  and  12:  "In 
every  instance,  the  dry  crude  substance  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  starting  point  from  whence  to  calculate  its  strength, 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  mother  tinctures  con- 
tain all  the  soluble  matter  of  one  grain  of  the  dry  plant 
in  ten  minims  of  the  tincture." 

The  tincture,  therefore,  representing  as  it  does  one- 
tenth  part  medicinal  substance,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
soluble  constituents  of  one-tenth  its  substance  of  crude 
drug,  should  represent  the  Ix  (1-10).  thereby  correspond- 
ing in  strength  with  the  Ix  trituration.  Uniformity  is 
thus  secured  and  the  signs  Ix  or  1-10.  on  whatever  form 
of  attenuation  they  may  be  found,  will  always  represent 
a  drug  power  of  one-tenth:  the  sign  2x  will  show  the 
presence  of  1-100  part  drug  sub.stance.  and  the  familiar 
Ss  will  show  1-1000  part. 

Unknown  Substances.— A  homceopathic  pharmacopeia 
should  not  be  encumbered  with  descriptions  of  uncertain 
and  little-known  substances,  as  drugs  which  have  not 
been  proi>er!y  "proved"  or  tested  for  their  pathogenic  ef- 
fects upon  the  normal  living  organism  are  of  no  value  to 
the  physician,  and  therefore  of  no  importance  to  the 
pharmacist,  who  will  not  seek  them  in  a  work  of  this 
kind. 

The  Apparatus  Essential  to  Homa'opathie  Pharmacy 
consists  of  vessels  and  implements  for  the  making  of 
tinctures  and  solutions  and  for  the  trituration  or  grind- 
ing of  hard  and  dry  as  well  as  of  moist  and  soft  sub- 
stances with  milk-sugar.  Such  implements,  while  com- 
mon to  general  pharmao.v.  deserve  some  explanation  re- 
lating to  their  use  in  homoeopathic  pharmacy. 

These  utensils,  few  in  kind,  include  macerating  jars, 
funnels  and  percolators  for  tinctures  and  other  fluid 
preparations  containing  the  soluble  portions  of  vegetable 
substances:  also,  mortars  with  their  pestles  and  sieves, 
for  the  grinding  or  sifting  of  hard  or  insoluble  sub- 
stances. 

Special  Description. — Macerating  jars,  percolators,  fun- 
nels and  all  vessels  used  in  homaxipathic  pharmacy 
should  be  of  glass  or  glazed  porcelain.     Xo  porous  sub- 


stance or  metal  will  suQiciently  protect  drugs  from  con- 
tanunation  with  each  other. 

From  the  Ix^ginning  of  honuiopathic  pharmacy  it  has 
Ik-cu  held  as  an  inviolable  rule  to  provide  a  separate 
macerator.  [lereolator,  funnel  or  vessel  of  any  kind  for 
the  preparation  and  preservation  of  each  drug.  As  far 
as  possible  this  ideal  rule  should  be  observed. 

Presses  should  Ik^  lined  with  block  tin,  as  this  is  not 
porous  and  is  practically  insoluble. 

Chopping-boards  are  unobjectionable  if  a  separate  one 
is  provided  for  each  article  to  Ix!  chopped  on  it.  The 
board  should  previously  have  been  cleansed  by  steam,  a 
method  to  be  mentioned  later. 

Cleanliness  and  Cleansing  of  Utensils. — The  danger  of 
iiiulamination  of  medicines  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
impurities  from  many  other  sources,  merits  some  special 
consideration.  The  whole  subject  of  utensils  and  their 
cleanliness  in  homoeopathic  pharmacy  is  embodied  in  the 
principle  that  each  medicine  must  be  prepared  and  ad- 
ministered singly,  that  is,  without  admixture  or  contam- 
ination with  other  medicines  or  noxious  influences  of  any 
kind. 

It  has  always  lieen  the  aim  of  ph.vsicians  and  i)harma- 
cists  to  carry  out  this  principle  most  minutely,  especially 
on  account  of  the  extreme  fineness  of  attenuations,  fluid 
or  dry,  the  protection  of  which  against  contaminating 
influences  is  justly  to  lx>  considered  as  an  object  more 
diflicult  to  obtain  than  hitherto  deemed  possible.  For 
the  present  we  are  limited  to  the  following  methods  and 
precautions: 

For  the  purpose  of  cleansing  utensils  it  will  serve  to 
wash  and  then  to  rinse  them  with  the  purest  obtainable 
common  water,  after  which  distilled  water,  and,  lastly, 
alcohol  is  to  be  used.  The  vessel  or  other  implement  is 
then  to  l>e  inverted  on  blotting  paper  or  some  pure  ab- 
sorbent material  until  dry. 

We  would  also  urge  that  cleansing  by  steam  on  a 
properly  constructed  apparatus  would  insure  the  most 
perfect  destruction  of  organic  and  other  impurities.  An 
apparatus  of  this  kind  need  not  be  bulky,  complicated 
nor  expensive,  and  would  save  much  time  and  labor.  It 
lould  be  applied  to  bottles  and  other  vessels,  as  well  as 
ct  mortars,  pestles,  percolators,  macerators,  etc.  It  has 
always  been  the  custom  to  provide  one  of  the  last-named 
articles  for  each  medicine,  a  condition  which  it  is  neither 
unreasonable  nor  diflicult  to  fulfill,  but  it  may  be  so  in 
the  case  of  more  cumbersome  and  costly  appliances  for 
the  production  of  pharmaceutical  material  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  here  that  steam  cleansing  would  prove  ef- 
fectual and  practical. 

Menstrua,  Vehicles  or  Solvents. — These  should  be  inert, 
non-toxic  substances,  such  as  milk-sugar,  water  and  gly- 
cerin. But  as  these  are  unable  to  dissolve  or  extract  the 
toxic  (medicinal)  properties  of  most  substances,  alcohol 
is  preferably  used,  for  its  suiierior  solvent  and  preserva- 
tive qualities. 

The  latter  is  not  inert  nor  non-toxic,  and  is  therefore  not 
strictl.v  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  singleness  of 
medicines.  Yet,  as  there  is  no  other  menstruum  which 
will  serve  the  same  purpose,  the  drug-substance  held  iu 
.solution  by  it  preponderates  so  largely  that  the  effect  of 
the  solvent  vehicle  is  not  generally  noticed;  or,  where 
that  is  the  case  in  the  proving  of  tinctures,  or  in  their 
therapeutic  use.  the  effect  is  to  be  eliminated  by  its 
characteristic  signs. 

If  an  attenuated  dilution,  made  as  is  usual  with  alco- 
hol, is  added  to  water  or  milk-sugar,  the  volatility  of 
alcohol  renders  it  innocuous  and  imperceptible.  The 
chief  advantage  is  that  it  does  not  alter  the  chemical, 
toxic  and  medicinal  properties  of  drugs,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  their  most  reliable  preservative,  retain- 
ing their  active  properties  for  an  indefinite  time. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES. 
A   brief  definition   of   the   subjects,    according   to    the 
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tenets  of  honui'opiithy,  nuiy  assist  the  pharmacist  in  his 
imi)ortaiit  cJilliiiK  and  is  here  subjoined: 

Drugs  are  to  l*  defined  as  substances  whieli  have  the 
power  of  disturliin);  tlie  health  of  the  living  organism. 
Each  drug  is  capable  of  exerting  this  power  iu  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself,  ami  therein  differs  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  drugs  in  their  tests  (provings) 
upon  the  normal  organism. 

The  toxic  or  palhogenie  property  or  power  of  drugs 
under  certain  conditions  known  to  the  physician,  becomes 
a  curative  agent  in  disease.  Hence,  substances  which 
are  primarily  toxic  or  pathogenic,  are  secondarily  medi- 
cines when  prescribed  in  disease,  and  prepared  for  that 
purpose  by  the  iiliarmaeist. 

Derivation  of  Drugs. — The  mass  of  drugs,  that  is,  the 
Matcriii  Medica,  is  derived  from,  and  already  represents, 
all  great  natural  divisions,  such  as  animals,  plants, 
minerals,  and  also  nmny  artificial  products  of  chemistry. 

In  the  early  days  of  homieopathy,  physicians,  unable  to 
obtain  their  materials  in  any  other  way,  were  obliged 
to  collect  and  prepare  their  own  medicines.  But  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  homieopnthic  physicians  and  their 
growing  duties  soon  compelled  them  to  intrust  the  prepar- 
ation of  m<'dicincs  to  pharmacists  trained  in  the  special 
methods  of  the  honneopatliic  school.  Homoeopathic 
pharmacy,  therefore,  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
firms  who  obtain  and  prepare  their  material  in  large 
quantities.  Hut  il  is  still  as  desirable  as  ever  that  physi- 
cians should  know  how  to  prepare  their  own  medicines 
and  to  collect  their  nutt<'rial  for  that  purpose,  according 
to  the  following  general  rules. 

Of  the  thirty-two  or  more  animal  substances,  only  a 
few  are  in  common  use.  Plants  used  as  homoeopathic 
medicines  ai'e  much  more  numerous.  Next  to  them  in 
frequency  of  use  come  the  chemical  preparations,  metals 
and  minerals. 

Animal  substances  should  be  obtained  from  perfect  and 
healthy  specimens,  and  prepared  iu  their  pure  and  un- 
adulterated state,  unmixed  with  any  other  substance. 
They  should  be  protected  against  light,  air  and  moisture, 
if  they  are  to  be  preserved  before  being  made  into  tinc- 
tures or  triturations. 

Whole  Plants.— These  are  to  be  collected  in  the  flower- 
ing season  during  sunny  weather.  They  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  by  shaking,  gentle  rubbing  or  bru.shiug, 
without  the  contact  of  much  water;  or,  still  better,  only 
clean  specimens  are  to  be  selected. 

Leaves  and  Herbs  (Folia,  HerOce),  are  to  be  collected 
when  fully  developed,  shortly  before  the  fioweriug  season. 

Flowers  (Ffores),  are  most  advantageously  collected 
when  just  about  to  open,  and  in  dry  weather. 

Stems  (Stipites),  are  cut  after  the  development  of  the 
leaves,  and  treated  like  these. 

Barks  (Corticles)  of  resinous  trees  are  collected  at  or 
about  the  time  of  development  of  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Non-resinous  barks  are  collected  late  in  the  autumn  from 
young,  vigorous  trees. 

Woods  (Ligna)  are  gathered  early  in  the  spring  before 
the  sap  rises,  also  from  vigorous  young  trees  and  tree- 
like shrubs. 

Roots  (  Radicti  ).— Those  of  annuals,  as  they  die  after 
the  ripening  of  the  seeds,  are  dug  early  in  the  fall.  Those 
of  biennials,  in  the  spring.  Perennial  roots  are  collected 
in  the  second  and  third  year,  before  they  develop  woody 
fibre.  They  should  be  cleansed  without  the  use  of  much 
water,  and  used  as  fresh  as  possible.  Roots  obtained  in 
the  market  should  be  carefully  examined  for  mouldiness, 
■dampness  and  woody  appearance. 

Fruits,  Seeds  and  Berries  (Fructus,  Scviina,  Bacem), 
are  with  few  exceptions  gathered  when  ripe.  If  succu- 
lent, they  should  be  used  for  tinctures,  etc.,  at  once, 
•while  fresh  and  perfect.  Only  dried  seeds  and  fruits 
may  be  kept  in  well-clo.sed  vessels. 


FffiARMAGY 


DUOTOL.— Trade  name  for  guaiacol  carbonate. 

CITRITLEA.— Tablets     composed     of     urea,     lithium 
bromide  and  citric  acid. 


o.MAL  is  a  trade  mime  for  trichlorphenol.  Used  as  an 
inhalation   by  consumptives. 

MYELBN  is  an  extract  of  beef  marrow,  prepared  with 
water,   glycerin,  a  little  alcohol  and  aromatics. 

ACKTOCAUSTIN  is  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  tri- 
chloraietic  acid,  intended  to  serve  as  a  caustic  for  corns, 
etc.     (Siidd.  Ap.  Ztg.) 

LYSOSOLVEOL  is  a  mixture  of  3S  per  cent,  potas- 
sium linoleate,  44.5  per  cent,  cresols,  and  22.5  per  cent, 
water.  Soluble  in  water. 


-VNILIPYRIN,  made  by  fusing  together  1  part  ace- 
tanilid  and  2  parts  antipyrin,  is  expected  to  unite  the  ef- 
fects of  both  components.    (Siidd.  Ap.  Ztg.) 


THANATOL,  also  called  Guaethol,  is  the  ethyl  ether 
of  pyrocatechin.  Recommended  for  tuberculosis,  also 
externally  for  rheumatism.     (Siidd.  Ap.  Ztg.) 


MENTHOL-CHLORAL  PENCILS  may  be  made  by 
mixing  chloral  hydrate,  1  part;  menthol,  1  part;  cacao- 
butter,  2  parts;  spermaceti,  4  parts.    (Ztsch.  f.  Ph.) 


M.\LARIN  is  an  antipyretic,  which  cures  the  most 
violent  facial  neuralgia  in  a  few  days  with  0.5  gm.  (8 
grs.)  twice  daily.    It  is  also  anti-spasmodic.  (Ph.  Post.) 


CASEOIODIN  is  a  substance  similar  to  thyroiodin, 
|)repared  from  periodocasein.  A  white  powder  contain- 
ing 8.7  per  cent,  of  iodine.  Excellent  results  in  struma 
are  reported.     (Ph.  Post.) 


BLENNOSTASIN  is  the  name  of  a  substance  claimed 
to  be  a  derivative  of  a  cinchona  alkaloid.  It  somewhat 
resembles  atropine  in  its  physiological  action,  but  is  not 
I)oisonous.  It  has  been  tvsed  with  success  in  hay  fever 
and  influenza.     (Ztsch.  f.  Ph.) 


TINCTURE  OF  ICELAND  MOSS,  of  20  per  cent, 
strength,  prepared  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  doses  of  30  to  50  drops  to  relieve 
nausea.  Experiments  are  under  way  to  learn  more  of 
the  active  constituents.     (Rep.  de.  Ph.) 


ACBTSULPHANILID  OF  SODIUM.— A  white,  crys- 
talline, hygroscopic  mass,  easily  soluble  In  water,  less  so 
in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Used  as  antipyretic.  Pref- 
erable to  antipyrin  because  of  its  more  rapid  effect,  due 
to  greater  solubility.     (Ph.  Post.) 


PYR.VMIDON,  or  dimethylamido-antipyrin,  is  lauded 
as  a  prompt  and  safe  antipyretic.  Its  advantages  over 
antipyrin  are  smaller  dose  and  no  unpleasant  after  ef- 
fects. It  may  be  given  for  months  without  need  of  in- 
creasing the  dose.     (Siidd.  Ap.  Ztg.) 


(To  be  Continued,) 


EXTRACTION  OF  GUTTA-PERCHA  FROM 
LEAVES. — The  leaves  come  from  Borneo  and  Johora 
and  are  worked  up  in  Singapore.  They  are  first  steamed 
and  then  ground  up  between  rollers.  The  ground  leaves 
are  transferred  to  a  water  tank  and  stirred  up,  which 
causes  a  separation  of  the  gutta-perch.a  as  a  greenish 
mass.  This  is  taken  out  with  nets  of  fine  copper  gauze, 
washed  with  warm  water  and  pressed  into  forms.  (Ap. 
Ztg.) 
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INDELIBLE  INK  WITHOUT  SILVER  NITRATE. 

— (trind  1%  granimos  of  aniline  black  noil  with  00  drops 
of  slroDK  hydrorhloric  acid,  and  4;;  lo  4:5  jiraninics  of  al- 
cohol. The  liqnid  thus  obtained  is  diluted  with  a  hot  so- 
lution of  2',i  grammes  of  gum  arable  in  170  grammes  of 
water.— Sci.  Am. 


lOnoFoKM  Kl  lie  I  !•;.*<.— The  fi>ll<)  wing  is  reciminiend- 
ed  as  .Yielding  a  very  elastic  product:  Iodoform,  2  gm.; 
acacia,  in  impalpable  iwwder,  1  gm.;  mucilage  of  acacia 
and  glycerin,  of  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  The  mass  is 
rolled  out  on  a  marble  slab  or  on  parchment  paper.  The 
rolls   are   dried.      (Ph.    Post.) 


-ARTIFICIAL  CAOUTCHOUC— A  substance  resem- 
bling hard  rublwr  is  obtained  by  mixing  4  parts  of  nitro- 
cellulose with  7  parts  of  bromnitrotoluol.  By  changing  the 
proportions  a  more  or  less  elastic  product  can  be  ob- 
tained. Bromonitrotoluol  may  be  replaced  by  nitrocumol 
or  its  homologues. — Revo  de  cheni.  indust. 


('IIIXORAL. — .\  chloral-quinine  preparation  of  viscid, 
oily  appearance,  very  bitter,  and  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  a  non-poisonous  antiseptic,  said  to  be 
more  effective  than  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  of 
equal  strength.  .\lso  an  effective  hypnotic,  given  in  de- 
lirium tremens.     (Ph.  Post.) 


SOLUTION  FOR  DESTROYING  MOTHS.— Dis- 
solve 20  parts  naphthalin,  20  parts  carbolic  acid,  and  50 
parts  camphor  in  a  mixture  of  .">0  parts  oil  of  turpentine 
and  850  parts  90  ixt  cent,  alcohol,  then  add  5  parts  each 
of  oil  of  mirbane  and  oil  of  patchouli.  The  solution  is 
used  as  a  spray. — (Drog.  Zt.) 


MENDING     CRACKED      RUBBER     HOSE.— The 

damaged  part,  previously  well  cleane<]  and  dried,  is 
painted  over  with  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  A  thin  sheet 
of  gutta-percha,  softened  by  heat,  is  put  round  it  so  that 
the  edges  meet,  and  is  pressed  against  the  hose  with  a 
knife  blade.  The  edges  are  finally  cemented  together  by 
touching  the  seam  with  a  moderately  hot  iron  rod. 


lODOTERPINE  is  a  new  product  resulting  from  the 
direct  combination  of  iodine  and  terpine.  It  is  a  dark 
brown  liquid,  soluljle  in  alcohol,  ether,  chlorofonu,  ben- 
zol, and  petroleum  ether.  It  contains  about  .50  per  cent, 
of  iodine  and  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin.  For  appli- 
cation to  sores  it  is  mixed  in  powder  form  with  sterilized 
kaolin.     (Jour.  de.  Ph.) 

RAPIDLY  DRYING  AMBER  VARNI.SII  is  pre- 
pared by  a  patented  process  as  follows:  4  parts  of  ix)w- 
dered  amber  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  1  part  of  stearic 
acid  and  converted  into  a  tough  mass  by  heat- 
ing. This  is  brought  into  solution  by  warming  with  1 
part  of  benziu.  Then  %  part  of  linseed  oil  is  addeil  and 
air  passed  through  until  a  sample  of  the  mixture  makes  a 
rapidly  drying  film  when  spread  out.     (Ap.  Ztg.) 

GLYCYRRIIIZIN  TROCHES,  as  substitutes  for  lic- 
orice root  or  extract: 

(1)  Amm.    glycyrrhizin    1  gm 

Powd  starch    2(1  gm 

White  sugar    SO  gm 

Oil  of  cherry-laurel   1  drop 

To  make  100  troches. 

(2)  Amm.    glycyrrhizin    1      gm 

Powd.   starch    20     gm 

White  sugar    Sd     gm 

Codeine  hydrochlor 0.8  gm 

Oil  of  cherry-laurel 1     drop 

To  make  100  troches. 

(3)  Amm.  glyc.vrrhizin   1  gm 

Powd.  starch   20  gm 

White  sugar   SO  gm 

Codeine  hydrochi 2  gm 

To  make  lOO  troches. 

— (D.  Ph.  Post.,  through  Siidd.  Ap.  Zt.) 


EUCHININ.— E)xperiment8  to  determine  the  therapeu- 
tical value  of  encliinin  have  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: (1)  It  has  the  advantage  over  ordinao'  cinchona 
alkaloids  of  being  almost  tasteless  and  therefore  very 
readily  given  to  children  in  such  vehicles  as  syrup,  milk, 
cocoa,  etc,  (2)  In  the  trea(nient  of  malaria  it  shows  the 
characteristic  action  of  qninin<>.  (.'!)  It  is  entirely  in- 
nocuous,    (.Vp.  Ztg.) 


A  NEW  SOLUBLE  COMPOUND  OF  ARSENIC— 
If  arsenous  acid  be  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  so- 
dium bitnrtrate.  the  solution  will,  on  concentrating  and 
cooling,  deiMisit  crystals  of  a  conipouml  having  the  com- 
position A.s(JNa( ".HiOo.  2V-jlU<>.  an  arsenotartrate  of 
sodium.  Similar  combinations  are  obtained  with  the  bi- 
tartrates  of  potassium  and  ammonium.  These  salts  are 
intended  to  replace  ar.senous  acid  and  potassium  arsen- 
ite  in  medicine.  (Oest.  ZtsX'li.  f.  Ph.,  through  Jour,  de 
Ph. I 


MENTHOXOL.     CAMPIK  )R()X<)L,    AND     NAPH- 

THOXOL. — Thes<>  preparations  contain  hydrogen  diox- 
ide in  3  per  cent,  solution  as  the  essential  constituent, 
combined  resix'ctively  with  menthol.  1  per  cent.;  cam- 
phor, 1  iKT  cent.;  and  naphthol.  2  per  cent.;  anil  alcohol, 
32  per  cent,  in  camphoroxol;  .38  per  cent,  in  the  two 
others.  Their  use  in  the  treatment  of  wonnds  has  been 
found  quite  satisfactory.  They  checked  decomposition, 
stimulated  granular  formation  and  deodorized  effectively. 
— (Med.  Wochenschr.,  through  Ap.  Zt.) 


FORMOFORM     DUSTING     POWDER.— A     white 

powder,  having  a  feeble  odor  of  thymol.  According  to 
Dr.  Aufrecht  it  has  the  following  composition:  Formal- 
dehyde, 0.13  per  cent.;  thymol,  0.1  per  cent.;  zinc  oxide, 
34.44  per  cent.;  starch,  65.27  [ler  cent.  Intended  as  a 
disinfectant  for  perspiring  feet.  It  is  said  to  have  great 
disinfecting  power,  in  conse<iuence  of  splitting  off  formal- 
dehyde, when  brought  in  contact  with  wounds  and  pus 
formations. — (D.  Drog.  u.  Farbw..  through  Siidd.  Ap.  • 
Zt.)  

NEW  SOLVEXTS  FOR  PYROXYLIN.-Alcoholic 
solutions  of  various  salts  have  the  property  of  dissolving 
gun  cotton  in  large  quantity  without  the  addition  of 
ether.  SucJi  salts  are  the  chlorides  of  ammonium,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  aluminum  and  zinc,  the  acetates  of 
potassium  and  ammonium,  and  lactate  of  sodium.  The 
risk  of  fire,  explosions,  etc.,  would  be  much  lessened  by 
the  use  of  these  solvents.  The  solutions  can  also  be 
made  by  impregnating  the  cotton  with  the  salt  and  then 
dissolving  in  alcohol.  (Ph.  Centralh..  through  Siidd.  Ap. 
Ztg.) 


PRESERVATION  OF  EGGS.— Experiments  have 
been  made  by  Director  Strauch.  of  the  Agricultural 
.School,  in  Neisse  (Germany),  with  various  methods  for 
keeping  eggs  fresh.  At  the  beginning  of  July  20  fresh 
eggs  were  treated  b.v  each  method  and  examined  at  the 
end  of  February.    The  results  are  given  l»elow: 

Kept  in  brine:  .\ll  unfit  for  use.  Not  decayed,  but  un- 
palatable from  being  saturated  with  salt. 

Per  cent,  spoiled. 

Wrapped  in  paper SO 

Kept  in  a  solution  of  salic.vlic  acid  and  glycerin 80 

Rubbed  with  salt  70 

Packed  in  bran 70 

•boated  with  paralSu   70 

Painted  with  a  solution  of  salic.vlic  acid  and  glycerin.  70 

Immersed  in  boiling  water  12-1.5  seconds .50 

Treated  with  a  solution  of  alum .50 

Kept  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid 50 

(I'oated  with  soluble   glass    40 

Coated  with  collodion    40 

("oated  with  varnish    40 

Rubbed  with  bacon   30 

Packed  in  wood  ashes  20 

Treated  with  boric  acid  and  soluble  glass 20 

Treated  with  potassium  permanganate    20 

Coated  with  vaseline  and  kept  in  lime  water.  .  .All  good. 

Kept  in  soluble  glass All  very  good. 

(Siidd.  Ap.   Zt.) 
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t'AT'l'OL  is  tho  iijiino  nf  a  roiidi'iisntidii  imMluct  of 
tannin  ami  cliloral,  wliii-h  is  ri'i'iminu'inli'd  for  diseases 
of  the  bail-  and  sralp.  Kxperinicnts  liavc  sluiwii  it  to  be 
effectivo  in  sobonbu'a  capitis,  llic  pn  paration  liciu);  used 
in  1  to  '2  iH'i"  cent,  alcobolio  solution,  lo  the  exclusion  of 
soai),  pomades  and  ointments.  Captid  is  a  dark  brown, 
hygroscopic  powder,  sligbtly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
soluble  ill  warm  water  or  alcohol,  not  changed  li.v  acids, 
but  decomposed  b.v  alkalies  with  deepening  of  color. 
Healed  with  soda  solution  and  anilin,  it  gives  off  a  strong 
odor   of   iso-iiitrile. — (Drog.    '/A.) 

TO  I'KKVKXT  Ktj.STINC  OF  IKoN.  A  patented 
process  to  prevent  rusting  of  wrotiglit  or  east  iron  con- 
sists in  appl.ving  with  a  brush  a  strong  solution  of  potas- 
sium diehroniate  and  diying  in  a  stove  or  over  an  open 
fire.  Drying  at  ordinary  temperature  is  not  suflicicnt. 
To  ascertain  if  the  heat  is  strong  enough,  the  iron  is 
moistened  with  a  little  water.  So  long  as  this  takes  up 
any  color  the  heat  must  lie  increas<'d.  When  the  proper 
degree  of  heat  is  reaclu'd,  a  fiiu'  deep  black  layer  results, 
which  is  not  acted  upon  by  water,  and  protects  the  sur- 
face from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. — (Ph.  Woch.) 

CO-MT'OSITIOX  von  IIKCTO(iRAPH.— The  follow- 
ing is  rec<unmended:  (Jelatiti.  ]7t>  parts;  glycerin,  1,410 
parts;  water,  400  parts.  The  mixture,  after  standing 
some  time  in  the  cold,  is  melti'd  together  on  a  waterbath 
and  poured  out  with  care  to  prevent  formation  of  air 
bubbles.  Addition  of  salicylic  acid  increases  its  keeping 
qualities.  Before  using,  it  is  directed  to  moisten  the  sur- 
face with  water  and  to  remove  the  excess  by  spreading 
paper  over  it.  Old  writing  is  easily  removed  with  a 
sponge  moistened  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. — 
(Ph.  Post.) 

SANOSE  is  a  new  alluimen  jueparation,  stated  by  the 
manufacturers  to  consist  of  80  per  cent,  casein  and  20 
per  cent,  albumose.  It  is  a  white,  odorless  and  tasteless 
powder,  which  forms  an  emulsion  with  water.  To  make 
it  more  palatable  it  may  Ix^  given  in  milk,  cocoa  or  legum- 
inous soups.  Another  combination  of  agreeable  taste  is 
with  nutrol,  which,  as  is  known,  contains  maltose,  iso- 
malto.se.  de.xtrin,  and  a  little  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  Sanose  is  easily  digested  at  40°  C.  by  trypsin  or 
by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  preparation  has 
given  good  results  in  clinical  experiments. — (Ph.  Woch- 
ensch.l 

NEW  REMEDIES.— Acerdol  has  been  introduced  as  a 
new  disinfectant.  It  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  mixture  of  manganate  of  potassium  and  free  potash. 
Captol  is  a  condensation  product  of  chloral  and  tannin. 
Chloral  cy.anhydrate,  C.HjClaN  is  also  a  new  chloral 
Compound  on  the  market.  It  forms  colorless  crystals, 
melting  at  58°  —61°,  and  containing  the  equivalent  of 
15  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Euphthalmin  is  a  new 
mydriatic.  It  is  the  hydrochloric  salt  of  motliyl-vinyl- 
diacetonalkamine.  lodogallicin,  a  new  antiseptic  pow- 
der, is  the  bismuth  compound  of  oxyiodoiuethyl  gallol. — 
Sudd.  Apotheker  Zeitung;  Br.  &  Col.  Dr. 

WINE  OF  CINCHONA.- The  following  formula  is 
given  by  Dr.  G.  Romiju  in  "PlKinu.  Weeklilad": 

Powdered  cinchona  bark   10  parts 

Hydrochloric   acid    (140    parts    for    every 
310  parts  alkaloids) 

Alcohol    14  parts 

Sugar    2.">  parts 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 100  parts 

Dissolve  5  parts  of  sugar  in  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol, 
two-thirds  of  the  acid,  and  enough  water  to  make  40 
parts,  percolate  the  powder  with  this  menstnnim  in  the 
usual  manner;  continue  the  percolation  with  a  mixture 
of  20  parts  of  water  and  the  remaining  acid  and  finish 
with  water.  Separate  the  first  7.5  parts  of  percolate,  dis- 
solve in  it  the  remainder  of  sugar,  and  make  up  to  100 
parts  with  the  succeeding  percolate.  uSiidd.  Ap.  Ztg.) 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers 
and  their  clerks  with  reliable  and  tried  ronniilns  and  to  dli- 
CU88  (piestlons  relating  to  practical  phurmocy,  prcscrlptloD 
work,  dispensing  dllUcultles,  etc. 

Uequests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall 
and  A.NONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  KECEIVH  NO 
ATTENTION ;  neither  do  we  answer  queries  In  this  de- 
partment from  noD-Bubscrlbers, 


Sizing  For  Crayon-work  on  Sill<. 

1.1.    II.    B.I       .\pply    lo    llle    surl'.lee    lo    be    worked    upoil   a 

very  thin  solution  of  bleached  shellac  in  alcv)hol.  Some 
artists  rcx-ommeiid  for  the  same  ptirpo.se  a  sizing  made 
ficim   the  whit«'s  of  eggs. 


Compound  Powder  of  Acetanilide. 

(T.  .1.  S.l  To  hell)  yo>'  out  we  comply  with  your  re- 
iiuest  to  publish  the  formula  for  the  above  National  For- 
mulary preparation.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  urging  you  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  most  val- 
uable liook  at  once.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  you 
haven't  one  of  the  most  useful  of  books  belonging  to 
your   profession.      Here  is   the  formula: 

-Vcelanilid     -"O   grams 

Caffeine    2  grams 

Tartaric  acid    H  grams 

S'odium  bicarbonate 4S  grams 

Reduce  the  ingredients  sciijarately  to  a  fine  powiler  and 
mix  them  thoroughly. 


Elixir  Lactated  Pepsin. 

(M.  Ij.)  The  National  Formulary  offers  a  formula  for 
a  preparation  containing  pepsin  with  lactic  acid.  See 
that  w<u-k  page  22  (Compound  Digestive  Elixir. I  Anoth- 
er formula  is  the  following  from  Griffiths'  "Xon-Secret 
Formulas": 

Pepsin,  pure   80  grains 

I'ancreatin   40  grains 

1  liasiase  or  ptyaliii 10  grains 

Ciidliear.  powdered    180  grains 

Diluted  hydrochloric  acid   20  minims 

Lactic  acid    3  drops 

Alcohol    3  fi.  ounces 

Water    ">  fl.   ounces 

Simple  syrup 0   fi.  ounces 

Mix  all  the  above  ingredients  except  the  syrup,  macer- 
ate for  3  days,  agitating  frequently;  filter,  to  the  filtrate 
add  the  syrup,  and  then  through  the  filter  add  enough  of 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  aiul  water,  in  the  proportion  of  .5  to 
7  by  measure,  to  make  the  liquid  measure  10  Hitid  ounces. 


Shampoo  Paste. 

(Barber.) 

(1)  Castile  soap,  white   4  ounces 

Curd  soap,  powder 2  ounces 

Potassium  carbonate 1  ouncn 

Honey    1  ounce 

Water  of  ammonia   l'->  ounce 

Oil  sassafras   '!>  ti.  dram 

JIake  a  homogeneous  paste  by  heating  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water. 

(2)  Water  of  ammonia 3  fl.  drams 

Cologne  water   3  fl.  drams 

Alcohol    T)  fl.  ounces 

Water   5.   fl.  ounces 

Whites  of  egg.  as  many  as  desired. 

Oil   of  sassafras,   q.   s. 
The  whites  of  egg  (alwut  two)  are  thoroughly  beaten 
up  previous  to  being  mixed  with  the  water  and  water 
of  ammonia;  the  remaining  ingredients  are  added  in  their 
order  and  tlie  whole  stirred  briskly. 

(3)  White  castile  soap,  in  shavings 2  ounces 

Water  of  ammonia   2  fl,  ounces 

Bay  rum,  or  cologne  water 1  fl,  ounce 

Gl.vcerin    1   fl.  ounce 

Water    12  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water,  by  means  of  heat;  when 
nearly  cold,  stir  in  the  other  ingredients. 
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Prize  Elixir. 

(11.  .1.  r.  i\:  .'^.1  This  I'linnula  \\  iis  jiiihlislii'il  in  tlio 
Jan.  3,  l.Sit.'i,  Era.  Iml  as  llial  issiii'  is  out  nl'  [iiiiit  \vi- 
repi'iit  it  tiiTc-: 

Oil  orange  (fresh)   96  minims 

Oil  leMKin   24  minims 

( til    corianiU'r    (i  niiiiiins 

TincUirc  v.niilla,   f.  S.  I* 2  II.  uuiui'S 

Tincturi'   ranlamom,   simple    2   II.  ounces 

Powclercd    chouolate   (Ilanee's   or   lin- 
ker's)      2  ounces 

Akvdiol    32  tl.  ounces 

Syrup,  simple   4H  H.  ounces 

Water  (lillcn-il  through  charcoal)  enough 

to   make    1   gallon 

Filter  and  clarity   wiili  purified   i.ilcum. 

(1)  Dissolve  the  oils  in  8  Huid  ounces  alcohol,  add  24 
fluid  ounces  water  and  the  balance  of  the  alcohol;  shake 
well. 

(2)  Di.wsolve  chocolate  in  •!  ounces  hot  water,  add  the 
syruj),  shake  well,  add  the  tinctures  of  cardamom  and 
vanilla,  and  enough  water  to  make  one  gallon.  Kilter 
through  pa|>er,  on  which  aljout  one  ounce  talcum  has 
been  distributed;  return  the  first  part  until  the  filtrate  ia 
cdear. 

For  additional  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  this  elixir 
see  this  journal.  March  28,  1895,  page  398. 

Lice  on  Poultry. 

(B.  C.  B.) — Lice  results  from  uncleanliness.  A  work 
on  veterinary  medicine  directs  the  birds  to  be  washed 
daily  with  wormwood  boiled  in  water,  and  the  fowl 
and  coop  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  infusion.  Another 
remedy  is  to  dust  into  the  feathers  flowers  of  sulphur, 
or  sawdust  moistened  with  petroleum  ether  (benzine),  or 
carbolic'  acid.  The  henhouse  should  be  whitewashed 
with  a  solution  of  lime  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has 
been  added. 

To  remove  chicken  lice  from  coops  try  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Carbolic  acid,  crude   1  fl.  ounce 

Water    15  fl.  ounces 

Wash  the  woodwork  witli  this  mixture  and  sprinkle 
in  nests  and  on  floor: 

(2)  Make  the  roosts  iK'rfectly  clean  with  hot  soap  and 
water,  and  afterward  apply  spirits  of  tvirijcntine  or  kero- 
sene oil.  Also  strew  some  sprigs  and  branches  over  the 
floor  of  the  coop.     The  building  should  be  kept  clean. 

(3)   Crude   carbolic   acid    6  fl.  ounces 

Carbon  disulfid .5  fl.  ounces 

Oil  tar   2  ti.  ounces 

Kerosene     1  gallon 

Put  all  in  a  2-gall'on  jug,  adding  the  kerosene  last; 
shake  well  until  tlioroughly  mixed.  Do  not  cork  tight 
w-hen  first  put  in  the  jug.  or  it  will  burst  the  jug.  After 
being  well  mixed,  cork  tightly.  Apply  to  roosts,  walls, 
etc..  with  a  brush  or  whisk  broom. 


Sodium  Hyposulphite  And  Quinine  Bisulphate. 

(N.   B.   F.)   received    this   presi-riptiou: 

Quinine  bisulphate 1  dram 

Sodium  hyposulphite    2y2  drams 

(ilycerine    1  ounce 

Cinnamon  water,  enough  to  make  ...      4  ounces 

Mix.  Shake  the  bottle.  One  teaspoonful  one  hour  be- 
fore meals  in  water. 

The  first  time  our  correspondent  dispensed  this  pre- 
scription he  obtained  a  whitish  mixture  with  a  sulphur- 
ous odor.  Upon  refilling  the  mixture  slowly  turned  a 
"pinkish  color."  He  delivered  it  to  the  patient,  but  the 
next  day  it  was  returned  with  the  claim  that  it  was  not 
the  same  kind  of  medicine  he  bad  dispensed  before,  for 
it  had  turned  to  a  dirt.v  slate  color.  Are  color  changes 
likely  to  take  place? 

Yes.  Sodium  h.vposulphite  is  partiaUy  decomposed  by 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  quinine  salt,  sniphur  being  pre- 
cipitated, and  sulphurous  acid  gas  (SO~)  being  liberated. 
This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  sodium  h.vposulphite, 
and  one  b.v   which   it  is  distinguished  from  sulphite  and 


bisulphite  of  sodium.  The  appearance  of  the  sulphur 
lornied  depends  ujiou  the  liquid  in  which  the  reaction 
lakes  place,  and  it  may  vary  fr</m  a  lightish  yellow  to  a 
dirty  gray.  The  prescriber  was  evidently  aware  of  this 
reaction,  from  the  fact  that  he  directs  the  mixture  to 
be  sent  out  bearing  a  shake  label.  Sodium  hyposulphite 
is  used  in  certain  diseases  silpposc<I  to  be  dependent  upon 
a  fermentation  or  zymosis  in  the  blood,  and  upon  this 
theory  it  has  been  quite  extensively  administered  in 
pysemiu  and  allied  affections. 


Tan  Shoe  Polish. 
(H.  B.) 

(1)   Vellow  wax (!  ounces 

Linseed  oil   JO  ounces 

Spirits  of  turpentine 30  ounces 

Dissolve  by  means  of  a  water  bath  in  a  closed  vessel 
and  add  soap  4  ounces  i)revioiisly  dissolved  in  2  pints  of 
water.  Stir  continually  till  cold.  Then  with  each  ounce 
of  the  mixture  incorporate  5  grains  of  Xankin  brown 
dissolved  in  %  dram  of  alcohol.  The  resulting  polish  is 
applied  to  leather  with  a  rag,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
lightly  polished  with  a  .soft  duster.  For  red  or  green 
leathers  substitute  the  corresponding  anilines  (oil-soluble 
red,  malachite  green,  etc.),  for  the  Xankin  brown  in  the 
above. 

Fasti'  Dressing  for  Brown  Leather. 

i2i  Oil  turpentine  3  ounces 

Yelbiw  wax 1   ounce 

I'alm  oil    1   ounce 

Oil  mirbane 1.")  minims 

Make  into  a  paste.  If  not  of  the  right  .shade  add  a  few 
drojis  of  solution  of  tincture  of  catechu. 

lol  Yellow  wax 4  ounces 

Spirit  turpentine   8  ounces 

Melt  on  a  water-bath,  strain,  stir  occasionally  until 
the  paste  turns  creamy,  then  add 

Xankin  brown   l.";  grains 

Phosphine    .">  grains 

Water   lo  ounce 

jireviously  dissolveil.      Stir  constantly   until  the  mixture 
is  homogeneous. 

Furniture  Cream. 
(W.  H.  W.)     Here  are  several  formulas  for  prepara- 
tions of  the  character  you  describe: 

( 1 )  Castile  soap    1  ounce 

Yellow  wax   1  pound 

White  wax   1  ounce 

Turpentine     2  pints 

Boiling  water   2  pints 

Melt  the  waxes  on  a  water-bath  and  add.  turpentine, 
stirring  until  the  mixture  is  quite  liquid.  Separately 
dissolve  the  soap  in  the  boiling  water,  and  pour  the 
two  mixtures  simultaneously  into  a  hot  earthenware  jug 
or  jar.  Stir  for  five  minutes,  and  pour  into  wide  mouthed 
bottles  for  sale. 

I2l  Yellow  wax  3^^  ounces 

I'otassium  carbonate 160      grains 

( )il  of  turpentine   2^2  A-  drams 

Oil  of  lavender SO  "  minims 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  wax  with  16  fl.  ounces  of  water  over  a  direct 
fire,  and  add  to  the  hot  liquid  the  potassium  carbonate. 
Remove  the  mixture  from  the  tire,  add  the  oils  of  tur- 
pentine and  lavender;  stir  until  cool,  and  add  enough  wa- 
ter to  make  32  fluid  ounces. 

In  using  this  cream  first  remove  all  dirt  and  grease,  ap- 
ply the  polish  with  a  woolen  cloth  and  then  rub  with  a 
piece  of  linen  until  the  furniture  has  acquired  a  polish. 

(3i  Beeswax    4^4  ounces 

Castile  soap  Vz  ounce 

Spirits  turpentine %  pint 

Boiling  water   V2  Pi"t 

Melt  the  wax  in  a  covered  jar  by  gentle  heat,  add  the 
turpentine  carefully,   and  then  gradually  add  the  soap, 
previously  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  stir  till  stiff. 
White  Furniture  Cream. 

(4)  White  wine  vinegar   3  ounces 

Raw  linseed  oil   6  ounces 

Butter  of  antimony    ,. .%  ounce 

Methylated  spirit   GV2  ounces 

Mix  the  linseed  oil  with  the  vinegar  added  by  de- 
grees, and  shake  well  so  as  to  prevent  separation.  Add 
the  methylated  spirit  and  butter  of  antimony  and  mis 
thoroughly. 
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Not  the  Mercer  Chemical  Co. 

lu  the  Nov.  li.j  Eia,  page  7S5,  weie  puhlislied  a  few 
remarks,  under  the  heading,  "The  I'liysioians"  Supply 
Evil."  in  eonnection  with  which  was  quoted  a  cireular 
letter  distrilmted  by  one  of  these  supply  coucorns  in 
Omaha,  Neli.  In  regard  to  this  article,  the  Mercer  Chem- 
ical Company  of  that  city   write  us: 

"We  agree  enlirely  with  your  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  letter  referriMl  to.  and  are  glad  you  have  gune  after 
these  people.  Vou  have  slated  the  name  in  an  amliiguou.s 
way,  however,  and  we  lind  that  a  number  of  dealers  in 
the  West  have  ti»ken  your  article  to  refer  to  us.     As  we 


are  confident  you  would  not  willingly  do  us  an  injustice, 
we  write  to  call  your  attentiou  to  the  matter,  and  hope 
you  will  set  us  right." 

It  was  not  the  Mercer  Chemical  Company  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to. 


Competitive  Examinations  For  Hospital  Stewards. 

A  dispatch  from  Buffalo  states  that  1he  government  is 
preparing  to  put  the  position  of  hospital  steward  in  the 
merit  list.  A  circular  lias  just  been  issued  announcing 
that  regular  examinations  for  the  position  will  be  held 
on  Feb.  3  and  4  in  all  cities  having  a  board  of  examin- 
ers. Only  graduates  in  ph.'irmacy  are  eligible,  and  single 
men  or  those  with  small  families  are  preferred.  As  the 
salary  runs  from  ^480  to  ^720  a  year,  and  includes  sub- 
sistence, quarters,  fuel  and  light,  there  is  many  a  phar- 
macy college  graduate  who  would  jump  at  it,  so  that  the 
opening  is  regarded  as  a  very  good  one  by  the  pharma- 
'  cists  generally.  As  there  are  now  no  eligibles  in  the  way, 
and  the  circular  states  that  there  are  a  number  of  va- 
cancies, the  applicant  who  is  able  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion creditably  will  run  a  good  chance  of  an  appointment. 


New  Food  Fur  Codfish. 

We  are  averse  to  joking  at  the  exi>ense  of  our  friends, 
but  the  following  is  too  good  to  keep  out  of  print. 

One  of  the  manufacturers  whom  Commissioner  Black- 
burn has  attacked  on  the  ground  that  his  product  con- 
tains morphine,  claims  to  l)e  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
charge,  and  attributes  his  troubles  to  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  representa- 
tives recently  stated  that  these  particular  enemies  were 
so  desirous  of  injuring  them  that  they  sent  an  agent  to 
Norway  last  summer  and  bribed  the  iK?ople  who  supply 
their  cod  liver  oil  to  put  morphine  into  it. 

When  this  story  was  told  to  a  certain  lawyer  who  is 
noted  for  his  ready  answers,  he  replied:  "Oh.  no!  I  don't 
believe  it  was  done  in  that  way!  The  morphine  was 
probably  fed  to  the  codfish." 


The  Journal,  published   by   the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  calls  attention  to 
the  meeting  of  druggists  called  to  discuss  the  Ohio  poison 
law,  and  says  anent  it  that  "Commissioner  Blackburn,  O 
D.   and  F.   Commissioner,   has  displayed   good  sense  in 
applying  the  law  to  all  proprietary  preparations  contain- 
ing poison.     He  merits  the  co-operation  of  every  loyal 
pharmacist,   and   we  hope   that   druggists   will   seek  for 
themselves  the  nature  of  the  preparations  to  which  they 
I  lend  indorsement  in  offering  them  for  sale.   A  word  to 
I  the   wise   should   prove   sufficient."      Rather   significant, 
I  when  considering  its  source. 


Poison  Label  on  Prescriptions. 

Cadillac,  Mich.,  Dec.  6,  1897. 
To  the  Editor. 

If  it  is  right  to  have  poison  labels  on  every  patent  medi- 
cine that  contains  any  form  of  poison  and  in  the  min- 
utest infinitesimal  doses,  then  why  not  com- 
pel physicians  in  their  practice  and  druggists 
in  putting  up  their  (the  dbctors')  prescriptions  to  label 
every  article  of  poison  that  contains  it,  before  delivering 
it  to  the  patient,  even  when  at  the  bedside  prescribing? 
If  it  is  good  judgment  and  law  one  way  it  must  be  tfie 
other.  DR.  JOHN  LEESON. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES  FROM  SCHIMMELS  REPORT. 

CAKDAMOM  OIL.— The  fruits  of  Eletlaria  carda- 
monidin  yield  2.14  per  cent,  of  a  light  yellow  oil  (malabar 
cardamom  oil)  of  an  odor  dilTering  but  little  from  that 
obtainccl  from  the  commercial  Ceylon  canlamoni  dis- 
tilled from  the  fruits  of  Elettaria  cardamomom  var.  b. 
It  i.s  said  that  the  former  oil  cannot  compete  with  the 
connnercial  variety  as  it  is  nmch  higher  in  i>rice.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0.943,  its  ojXical  rotation  +  34°  52'  at 
19°  C.  It  is  soluble  in  4  and  more  parts  of  70  per  cent. 
alcohol.  When  saponifieil  by  alcoholic  potassa  solution 
its  factor  of  saponitication  was  found  to  be  132,  indicat- 
ing a  much  higher  amount  of  ester.  The  acid  constituent 
of  the  ester  is  acetic-acid  forming,  when  separated  by 
well-known  methods.  No  formic  acid,  nor  any  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids  seem  to  be  contained  in  the  oil.  When 
saponified  anil  submitted  to  fractional  distillation  in  a. 
vacuum,  two  fractions  were  obtained,  the  first  having  a 
strong  odor  of  cincol,  and  formed  a  crystalline  .separa- 
ti(Mi  with  iodiil.  Upon  recrystallization  from  its  solution 
in  petroleum  ether  cineoliodol  was  obtained. 

The  fraction  obtained  between  150°  and  104°  at  14 
mm.  pressure  solidified,  when  placed  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. After  repeated  liquefaction  and  allowing  the  mix- 
ture to  slowly  resolidify,  crystals  were  obtained  melting 
at  35°  to  37°.  These  crystals  were  found  to  be  an  op- 
tically strong  active  modification  of  terpineol;  the  angle 
of  opt.  rot.  was  found  to  be  +83°  31'  at  21°  C.  The 
amount  of  dextrogyre  terpineol  contained  in  the  oil  of 
Malabar  cardamom  is  only  very  small. 

The  oil  distilled  from  the  seeds  of  amomum  carda- 
momom .S.,  which  from  time  to  time  turn  up  in  the  Lon- 
don market  under  the  name  of  "camphor  seeds"  (so  called 
from  their  camphor-like  odor),  is  semi-solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  has  a  distinct  odor  of  camphor  and 
borneol.  To  liquefy  the  crystalline  part  of  the  oil  it  was 
warme<^  to  42°  C;  it  then  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.905  and  an 
opt.  rot.  of  +38°  4'.  Its  saponification  factor  is  18.8, 
and  after  acetylization  the  factor  was  raised  to  77.2,  cor- 
responding to  22.5  per  cent,  of  borneol  in  the  original 
oil.  The  oil  is  soluble  in  1.2  volumes  of  80  per  cent, 
alcohol. 

CARD-\MOM  OIL,  KAMEROON  is  derived  from 
Amomum  Danielli.  Hooker.  The  yield  of  oil  is  2.33  per 
cent.;  sp.  gr.  0.907:  opt.  rot.  —20°  34'  and  it  is  soluble  in 
7  to  8  parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE  OIL  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  -imomum  Melagueta,  Roscoe;  the  yield  is 
about  0.75  per  cent,  of  distilled  oil.  having  an  aromatic 
odor,  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.894;  opt.  rot.  —3°  58';  it  is  soluble  in 
10  to  11  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol. 

OBDARWOOD  OIL.  The  common  source  of  this  oil 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  waste  of  lead  pencil  fac- 
tories. It  is  said  that  if  this  source  should  once  be  cut 
short,  and  the  necessity  arise  to  employ  wood  in  blocks 
for  distillation,  the  price  of  the  oil  would  rise  to  4  to  6 
times  its  present  rate.  A  study  of  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  cedarwood  oil  showed  that  the  hydrocarbon  of 
the  oil.  cedrene.  when  rectified  by  distillation  from  sodi- 
um boils  at  131°  to  132°  C.  at  a  pressure  of  10  mm.;  has 
the  sp.  opt.  rot.  — 47°  54',  and  is  a  sesquiterpene.  The 
efforts  to  obtain  the  number  of  double  Unkings  formed 
by  the  addition  of  chlorine — or  bromine-hydrogen  failed, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  stability  of  the  addition  prod- 
ucts. Cedrene.  when  oxidized  under  proper  conditions 
in  an  acetic  acid  solution  by  means  of  chromic  acid  forms 
a  liquid  ketone,  cedrone,  CsHj.O,  which  boils  at  147°  to 
151°  at  a  pressure  of  7.5  mm.  With  hydroxylamine  an 
oxime  is  obtained,  which  boils  at  175°  to  180°;  this  prod- 
uct when  treated  with  acetic  anhydrid  gives  an  acetate, 
0,7H.,O,N,  which  boils  at  185°  to  190°  at  9  mm.  pres- 
sure. 

When  the  ketone  is  reduced  by  an  ethereal  solution  of 
sodium,  a  liquid  alcohol,  isocedrol,  C,,Hi,0,  is  formed,. 
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which  boils  at  148°  to  151°  at  7  mm.  prt-ssure  and  whose 
benzoie-acid  ester  boils  at  221°  to  223°  iiifder  6  mm.  pres- 
sure. Wheu  cedrciie  is  subjected  to  an  energetic  oxida- 
tion by  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulfuric  acids,  a  semi- 
fluid acid  results.  When  treated  with  sulfuric  acid  and 
glacial aceticacid.cedrcne  is  not  hydrated.  Cedar  camphor 
or  cedrol  is  isomerous  with  isocedrol.  When  cedrol  is  heat- 
ed to  100°  with  acetic  anhydride  in  a  sealetl  tube,  part 
of  it  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  ester,  while  another 
part  is  resolved  into  sesquiterpene  with  the  elimination 
of  the  elements  of  water.  When  acted  upon  by  l)enzoyl- 
chloride,  no  ester  but  the  hydrocarbon  CiJI,.  is  formed. 
Upon  oxidation  neither  a  ketone  nor  an  aldeh.vde  are 
formed  from  cedrol;  it,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  tertiary 
alcohol. 

GUAIACUM-WOOD  OIL,  sometimes  erroneously  call- 
ed Champaca-wood  oil,  is  obtained  from  the  South  Am- 
erican guaiac  tree,  wOiich  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  champaca  tree  (Michelia  champaca  L.)  In  the  con- 
gealed condition  this  oil  is  used  for  scenting  soaps,  but 
the  presence  of  the  crystalline  part  makes  it  less  adapt- 
ed for  preparing  fine  extracts.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  a  modification  of  the  oil,  remaining  fluid  at 
common  temperatures  by  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 
crystalline  constituents,  has  been  prepared.  The  crys- 
talline part  of  the  oil  is  an  alcohol  called  guaiol,  which, 
when  pure,  is  odorless.  The  liquid  guaiac  oil  should  be 
kept  in  a  moderately  warm  place  during  the  winter 
months,  otherwise  slight  crystallization  might  take  place. 
A  complete  removal  of  the  solid  constituent  would  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  oil,  without  offering  any  practi- 
cal advantage. 

MYRRH  OIL.— W.  Tucholka  has  extracted  an  essen- 
tial oil  from  a  sample  of  gum  myrrh  coming  from  the 
interior  of  the  Somali.  His  method  consisted  in  remov- 
ing the  essential  oil  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
gum  by  shaking  it  with  a  petroleum  ether  of  a  low  boil- 
ing point;  after  the  evaporation  of  the  petroleum  ether 
the  oil  was  distilled  by  steam.  The  oil  has  a  light  yel- 
low color  and  a  characteristic  odor.  When  dried  over 
calcium  chloride  its  sp.  gr.  is  0.8S36,  and  boils  at  220°  to 
270°.  The  yield  of  oil  was  7.8  per  cent.  TATien  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  ether  solution  of  the 
previously  dried  oil,  6.5*  of  a  hydrochloride  are  ob- 
tained, which,  after  the  removal  of  the  ether,  separates 
in  crystals  when  the  solution  is  exposed  to  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. These  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallization, 
first  from  an  alcoholic  and  subsequently  from  an  ether 
solution;  they  melt  at  79.3°  and  are  optically  inactive. 
By  boiling  with  sodium  acetate  in  a  solution  of  acetic 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free  and  a  hydrocarbon  is 
formed,  which  boils  at  259°  to  260.2°  and  which  has  the 
specific  gravity  of  0.S914  and  the  angle  of  refraction  of 
1.460S.  As  this  hydrocarbon  is  not  identical  with  any 
of  the  terpenes  thus  far  known,  Tucholka  calls  it  bisa- 
bolene. 

STAR  ANISE  OIL.— A  description  of  the  distillation 
of  star  anise  oil  has  recently  been  published  in  Decennial 
Reports  (1882-1S91)  of  the  trade,  navigation,  industries, 
etc.,  of  the  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce  in  China  and 
Corea,  and  from  them  the  following  abstract  is  taken: 

"The  Lungshow  star-anise  is  considered  better  than 
that  produced  in  the  Po-se  district,  and  yields  more  oil. 
The  trees,  originally  wild,  but  now  frequently  cultivated, 
grow  on  hillsides,  where  the  sloping  ground  prevents 
water  from  standing  around  the  roots,  yet  retains  enough 
moisture  as  the  rain  runs  down  from  the  higher  ground 
above.  The  trees  are  very  liable  to  injury  from  smoke, 
and  as  the  common  habit  in  clearing  fields  is  to  burn  the 
grass  and  debris,  the  neighborhood  of  villages  is  avoided 
in  selecting  a  place  to  plant,  and  the  dry  grass  beneath 
the  trees  is  cut  and  carried  off  yearly,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  accidental  fires.  Young  trees  bear  seed  suit- 
able for  commercial  purposes  after  10  years,  and  trees 
100    years    old     still     bear.     The    yield     of    the    same 


tri-e  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  and  trees 
that  produce  every  year  are  rare.  They  flower  at  the  be- 
ginning of  I'"el)ruary,  and  the  anise-seed  is  gathered  in 
August  and  September.  Fresh  anise-seed  is  worth,  or- 
dinarily .$5. .50  per  picul,  and  a  picul  dries  down  to  20  or 
25  oatlies. 

"The  oil  is  extracted  from  fresh  anise-seed  by  distilla- 
tion. Steam  passes  through  a  wooden  cylinder  contain- 
ing the  anise-seeti,  placed  over  the  boiler,  into  an  earth- 
enware jar,  where  it  is  condensed  by  cold  water  placed 
in  a  pan  on  the  top.  The  condensed  mixture  of  water  and 
oil  flows  through  a  pipe  into  a  tin-lined  box  of  two  com- 
partments, in  the  partition  between  which  is  a  hole  near 
the  top.  The  oil  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water  is  drawn 
off  through  this  hole  into  the  other  compartment.  The 
process  takes  several  days. 

"\  picul  of  fresh  anise-seed  yielils  3  catties  of  oil  (=3 
p<r  cent.),  and  a  picul  of  oil  is  worth  from  $180. —  to 
.?l!tO.— .  For  transport,  it  is  pa<-ked  in  tins  of  32  to 
o5  catties  weight,  and  sent  overland  to  Hongkong." 

SAVORY  OIL.— From  the  fresh  blooming  plant  of 
summer  savory,  Satureja  hortensis  L.,  0.097  per  cent,  of 
an  oil  were  obtained.  The  oil  contains  38  per  cent,  of 
phenol  (earvacrol),  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.904  and 
has  an  opt.  rot.  of  +0°  4';  it  requires  9  parts  of  SO  per 
cent,  alcohol  for  solution.  The  composition  of  savory  oil 
as  ascertained  by  Jahns  consists  of  earvacrol,  phenol, 
cymol  and  a  teriK-ne  not  yet  examined.  The  odor  of 
the  oil  is  pleasantly  aromatic. 

PETIT  GRAIN  OIL.— The  main  constituents  are  li- 
monene,  linalool,  linalyl  acetate  and  a  sesquiterpene.  Pas- 
sy  recently  ascertained  that  the  oil  contains,  besides  the 
constituents  named,  quite  an  amount  of  geraniol,  partly 
free,  partly  in  the  form  of  an  acetic  ester.  lie  believes 
that  geraniol  and  its  acetic  ester  are  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  fragrance  of  petit  grain  oil;  there  are,  however,  still 
other  oxygenated  constituents  contained  in  the  oil  which 
exercise  some  influence  upon  its  odor  and  which  call  for 
further  investigation. 

PINE  NEEDLE  OILS.— Three  installments  of  the  dis- 
tillates of  American  pine  needles  have  been  examined. 
1.  Fir  oil,  distilled  from  the  needles  of  Pinus  sylvestrus 
L.,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.884,  opt.  rot.  —24°  8'  at  18°  C. 
Soluble  with  slight  turbidity  in  8  volumes  of  90  per  cent, 
alcohol.  The  oil  undoubtedly  contains  bornyl  acetate; 
when  calculated  by  the  factor  of  saponification  (34.8)  the 
amount  of  bornyl  acetate  is  12.1  i)er  cent.  A  remarka- 
ble feature  is  the  laevogyrate  rotation  corresponding  to 
that  of  English  oil.  Both  German  and  Swedish  oils  are 
dextrogyrate.  2.  Hemlock  oil,  distilled  from  the  needles 
of  Abies  Canadensis  L.  sp.  gr.  0.911.  opt.  rot.  —25°  22' 
at  16°  C.  Contains  38  per  cent,  of  bornyl  acetate,  and 
is  soluble  in  one  volume  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  3.  Spruce 
oil,  distilled  from  the  needles  of  Picea  nigra  L.  sp.  gr. 
0.913,  opt.  rot.  —23°  50'  at  18°  C.  Contains  38.1  per 
cent  of  born.vl  acetate,  and  is  soluble  in  one-half  piirt  by 
volume  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  with  5  parts  by  volume 
the  solution  is  strongly  opalescent. 


The  Wisconsin  Board  of  Pharmacv  does  not  waste  any 
sympathy  on  violators  of  the  pharmacy  law,  but  gets  af- 
ter them  with  a  sliarp  stick.  It  has  just  secured  the 
conviction,  with  fine  and  costs,  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
large  department  store  at  Menomonee  Falls  for  selling 
drugs  and  poisons  with  no  pharmacist  in  charge  of  the 
store,  and  of  a  firm  of  general  dealers  in  the  same  town 
for  selling  carbolic  acid,  no  pharmacist  being  in  the 
store  and  the  poison  not  being  labeled.  This  is  the  sort 
of  work  to  create  a  little  respect  for  the  law.  There  can- 
not be  too  much  of  it. 


C.   A.  Devendorf,  a  druggist  at  Jackson  Boulevard 

and  Ogden  avenue,  is  one  of  the  many  druggists  in  Chi- 
cago who  believe  in  enjoying  themselves  each  fall.  With 
a  party  of  five  or  six  he  has  gone  to  Canada  and  will 
spend  a  month  in  the  healthy  sport  of  deer  hunting.  They 
will  hunt  in  the  region  of  Georgian  Bay. 
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THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY  Is  a  thorough,  practical 
and  economical  course  of  home  study  In  pharmacy,  and  cov- 
ers the  subjects  usually  embraced  In  the  curriculum  in  a 
standard  ciillcgc  of  pharmacy.  It  Is  dcslgued  for  all  who 
desire  systematic  Instruction  In  pharmacy:  for  clerks  who 
cannot  attend  college;  for  those  preparing  for  pharmacy 
board  examinations;  as  ou.\lllary  covirse  for  sttidents  In  col- 
lege, and  as  a  means  of  review  for  graduates  and  experi- 
enced pharmacists. 

THK  1.1  CTURES  are  pnli'islicd  weekly  in  Thk  I'iiarmacec- 
TWAi,  En.\,  anil  the  QUIZZES  and  EXAMINATIONS  are  con- 
ducted by  mall.  A  separate  ipiestlon  blank  Is  Issued  on 
each  lecture  and  sent  to  each  nmtrlculate,  his  answers  are 
duly  rated  by  the  Instructors  and  returned  to  the  student 
with   corrections  and  notations. 

THE  ENTIRE  COURSE  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and 
DIPLOMAS  are  Issued  to  all  passing  final  examinations. 
Bach  year  Is  divided  Into  two  terms.  The  first  term  of  the 
Junior  year  began  September  2.  18!)7,  and  will  end  January 
27,  1808;  the  second  term  will  begin  February  17,  18!)8,  and 
end  Jnne  30,  18!)8.     The  junior  class  for  18i)7  Is  now  closed. 

FEES.  The  entire  expi'nse  Is  only  $7.75  per  annum  and 
Includes  su'oscrlptlon  to  the  Eua,  tuition  fees  and  a  binder 
for  preserving  copies  and  lectures. 


LECTURE    NO.  31. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Arsenic.     Antimony.     Bismuth. 


COMPOUNDS   OF  ANTIMONY. 

Hydrogen  Compounds. — When  liyilr<>.:;cMi  is  evolved  in  eon- 
tact  witli  a  compound  of  antinuuiy  it  combines  with  the 
latter  to  form  antimony  hyiirid.  or  stibin,  SbH^.  Stibin 
is  an  instable  gas.  possessing  a  disagreenblo  odor,  burns 
in  the  air  with  a  grayish  white  flame,  forming  white 
clouds  of  antimonous  oxid,  ami  is  decomposed  when  pass- 
ed through  alkaline  or  acid  solutions.  Passed  info  a  so- 
lution of  silver  nitrate,  silver  autimouid.  Sb.\g,,,  is  pre- 
cipitated. Wlioii  a  cold  surface,  as  porcelain,  is  held  in 
the  flame  of  stibin.  or  when  the  gas  is  passed  through  a 
red  hot  tube,  a  brilliant  mirror  of  metallic  antimony  is 
formed  resembling  the  deposits  in  the  Marsh  tests  for 
arsenic,  but  is  usually  less  lustrous  and  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  arsenic  spot  by  its  turning  white  with- 
out dissolving  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Halogen  Compounds. — Antimony  forms  one  or  more  com- 
pounds with  each  of  the  halogens.  With  chlorin  it  forms 
the  trichlorid.  SbC'l,.  and  the  peutaelilorid,  SbCl;. 

The  tric)dori(1  is  formed  when  antimony  or  its  oxid  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  whou  distilled  with 
some  volatile  chlorid.  It  is  a  colorless,  crystalline,  rery 
delinqitescent  substance.  It  is  commonly  seen  in  the  form 
of  an  impure  solution  known  as  "liquid  butter  of  anti- 
mony." and  used  as  a  caustic  application  in  veterinary 
practice. 

When  an  acid  solution  of  the  trichlorid  is  diluted  with 
water,  the  compound  is  decomposed  and  part  of  the  anti- 
mony precipitated  as  a  basic  or  oxy-chl<u-id. 
SbClj  +  H.O  =  SbOCl  +  2HC1. 

The  composition  of  the  compound  raries  with  the  de- 
gree of  dilution,  temperature,  etc.  When  it  has  the  com- 
I)osition  SbOCl  it  is  known  as  Powder  of  .\lgaroth,  from 
its  having  been  used  as  a  medicine  by  the  physician  Al- 
garofus,  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centnr.y. 

TliepentacJilorUl,  SbCl.,,  is  formed  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  antimony  and  chlorin,  the  tinion  being  ac- 
companied by  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat.  It  is  a 
colorless,  Tolatile,  fuming  li(|uid,  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  also  yielding  basic  precipitates  when  diluted  with 
water. 

With  bromin  antimony  forms  a  tribromid,  with  iodin  a 
tri-iodid,  and  with  fluorin  a  tri-  and  pentnfluorid.  These 


rescmlilc  the  chlorids  in  their  general  properties  and  are- 
of  but  small  practical  importance. 

Oxygen  Compounds.— Antimony  forms  three  oxids,  the 
trioxid,  SluOj,  or  Sb,0„,  the  tetroxid,  Sb-Oj,  and  the- 
pentoxid,  SbjOj. 

The  trioxid  occurs  native,  ami  can  bo  oIil:iinc.l  artifi- 
cially by  roasting  the  sulfid  in  the  air,  by  oxidizing  the 
metal  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  treating  the  precipitated 
oxyqhlorid  with  an  alkali  to  remove  the  remaining  chlo- 
rin. 

It  is  soluble  in  acids,  to  form  the  antimonous  salts,  and 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine.  Dissolved  in  potas- 
sium bitartrate  it  forms  the  well-known  Tartar  Kmetie, 
IC^bOCiIIiOr,.  The  other  oxids  are  unimportant. 

Sulfur  Compounds. — Antimony  forms  a  number  of  com- 
pounds with  sulfur,  only  two  of  which  need  considera- 
tion. Antimonous  sulfid,  Sb;.S,,,  is  the  principal  ore  of 
the  element,  and  is  found  in  crystalline,  steel  gray  mass- 
es. When  hydrogen  sulfid  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  an 
antimonous  salt  the  amorphous  trisulfid  is  precipitated, 
orange  rod,  and  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sul- 
fids,  from  which  it  is  reprecipitated  liy  acids.  When  a 
solution  in  an  alkaline  hydroxid  is  treated  with  dilute 
sulfuric  acid,  the  resulting  precipitate  consisting  of  anti- 
monous sulfid  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  the  oxid 
and  constitutes  the  sulfitratcd  antimmij/  or  the  Kcrincs 
viincral  ot  the  PharmacopaMa.  Antimonic  sulfid,  Sb.Sj, 
is  formed  in  a  similar  wa.v  and  has  similar  properties. 

Potassium-Antimonyl  Tartrate. — When  antimonous  oxid  is 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  bitartrate,  the  re- 
maining hydrogen  atom  of  the  latter  is  replaced  by  the 
radical  .\ntimonyl  SbO,  and  potassium  antimonyl  tar- 
trate, KSbOCIIjOo,  is  formed,  poptilarly  known  as  Tar- 
tar Emetic. 

Properties  and  Uses  of  Antimony  Compounds.— The  principal' 
uses  of  tlie  antimony  compounds  arc  found  in  meilicine, 
the  oxid,  sulfid,  ami  tartar  emetic  being  the  compounds 
commonly  used.  In  small  doses  they  are  diaphoretic  and 
alterative,  in  larger  doses  emetic.  Their  poisonous  ac- 
tion in  general  resembles  that  of  arsenic,  but  is  usually 
not  fatal,  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  the  substance- 
by  the'  emetic  effect  produced. 

The  amorphous  sulfid  is  used  as  the  vulcanizing  agent 
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in  tlio  ninuufaclnro  of  the  red  or  brownish  reil  rubber 
pooils. 

Characteristic  Reactions.  — .M;in.v  roactions  of  iintiiimiiy  re- 
sonilile  lliosf  of  arsonic.  from  wliiili  i(  is,  iicvfrllu'lcss,  in 
ponoral  easily  (liscriiiiiiialt'd.  Heated  on  eliarcoal  before 
the  blow-pipe,  solid  antimony  eompounds  yield  white 
clonds  of  I  he  oxid,  with  a  white  incrnstation  on  (he  ehar- 
eonl,  and  the  production  of  a  bead  of  metallic  antimony, 
but  withont  the  garlic  odor  produced  by  arsenic  when 
similarly  treated.  When  an  antimony  compound  is  aild- 
od  to  a  i)iece  of  bright  copper  foil  iu  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  heated,  a  steel  sray  deposit  of  antimony  is 
formed  on  the  copper.  This  is  distinguished  from  the 
similar  deposit  of  arsenic  by  drying  the  foil  and  heating 
in  a  dry  test  tube,  when  the  sublimate  will  be  amorphous 
.Tud  not  crystalline  like  that  of  arsenic. 

Solutions  of  antimony  compounds,  not  too  strongly 
acid,  will  produce  white  precipitates  of  basic  salt  when 
poured  slowly  into  a  large  excess  of  water. 

Hydrogen  sulfid  passed  into  solutions  of  antimonous 
salts  precipitates  the  orange  red  sulfid,  soluble  in  alka- 
line hydroxids  and  sulfids. 

PRACTICAL  STUDIES. 

1.  Place  some  dry  antimonous  oxirl  in  a  small  cavity 
on  charcoal  and  heat  before  the  blow-pipe.     How  does  • 
the   result   compare  with   the  corresponding  experiment 
under  arsenicV     Is  there  odor,   incrustation  or  metallic 
bead? 

2.  Dissolve  some  oxid  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  using  no  more  acid  than  is  neces- 
sary. What  is  probably  formed  in  solution?  Add  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  to  a  test  tube  full  of  water.  What 
occurs?     Write  an  equation  representing  the  reaction. 

3.  Dilute  the  solution  of  antimonous  chlorid,  (a  pre- 
cipitate if  it  forms  does  not  interfere)  and  pass  in  hydro- 
gen sulfid,  or  add  a  small  amount  of  ammonium  sulfid, 
diluted  with  ammonia  water.  What  takes  place?  Write 
an  e(juati.in. 

4.  Pour  off  the  liquid  from  the  last  precipitate,  rinse 
with  water,  and  add  sufficient  yellow  ammonium  sulfid 
to  cover.  If  necessary,  warm  gently,  and  note  the  result. 

5.  To  the  clear  solution  obtained  in  the  last  experiment 
add  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  and  note  the  re- 
sult. 

6.  Place  a  strip  of  copper  foil  in  a  test  tube  with  some 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat.  If  arsenic  is  absent, 
the  foil  should  become  bright.  Xow  add  a  few  drops 
of  any  solution  containing  antimony  and  continue  the 
heating.  Compare  the  result  with  the  corresponding  ex- 
periment under  arsenic. 


BISMUTH. 

Symbol  Bi.  Atomic  Weight  208.9.  Valence  3,  5.  Spe- 
cific  Gravity  9.82,3. 

Historical.  — Bismuth  seems  to  have  been  first  distinctly 
pointed  out  as  a  separate  metal  by  Basil  Valentine  iu  his 
"Last  Testament."  published  in  the  fifteenth  century.  By 
the  later  alchemists  it  was  frequently  confounded  with 
antimony  and  also  with  zinc,  and  it  was  not  until  1739 
that  the  metal  was  carefully  studied  and  described  by 
Pott.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  German 
"wismuth."  applied  by  the  miners  to  the  native  metal. 

Natural  Occurrence. — Bismuth  occurs  mainly  in  the  free 
state,  but  is  found  also  as  the  oxid,  and  sulfid,  and  to 
some  extent  combined  with  tellurium,  copper  and  lead. 
The  principal  sources  are  Australia.  South  America  and 
Europe. 

Preparation.— Where  is  occurs  in  the  free  state  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  earth  impurities  by  simple  fusion,  and 
pouring  off  from  the  infusible  matter.  Its  ores  may  be 
reduced  by  roasting  and  heating  with  carbon,  as  in  the 
reduction  of  antimony.  Nearly  all  commercial  bismuth 
contains  arsenic,  from  which  it  must  be  freed  before  it 
'"an  be  used  pharmaceutically. 


Description    and    Physical    Properties.— Bismuth    is   a    hard. 

briille,  white  mel.il.  wirh  a  brilliant  luster  and  a  distinct 
I)inkish  tinge.  Its  Ki)e<-ilic  gravity  is  9.823.  It  fuses  at 
270°,  and  can  be  distilled  at  high  temperatures.  Its 
ciystalline  form  is  that  of  an  obtuse  rhombohedron,  re- 
sembling a  cube. 

Chemical  Properties.— Its  luster  is  permanent  in  perfectly 
ilry  air.  but  in  the  presence  of  moisture  it  slowly  beconus 
covereil  with  a  thin  film  of  oxid.  It  does  not  dccompo.se 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  does  decomi>ose 
steam  at  red  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
in  cold  sulfuric  acids.  Hot  sulfuric  acid  dissolves  it  with 
evolution  of  sulfur  dioxid.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  both 
nitric  and  uitro-hydrochloric  acids. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  BISMUTH. 
Allays. — Like  antimony,  bismuth  expands  at  the  moment 
of  solidification,  thus  enabling  a  sharj)  impression  of  the 
mold  to  be  taken.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stere- 
otype metal,  and  in  the  production  of  fusible  alloys.  One 
of  the  latter,  known  as  Wood's  meUil.  consisting  of  bis- 
muth 4,  lead  2,  tin  and  cadmium  each  1  part,  fuses  at 
G0.5°,  a  point  much  lower  than  the  melting  point  of  it3 
most  fusible  constituent. 

Halogen  Compounds. — The  halogen  compounds  of  bismuth 
are  instable  in  the  presence  of  water,  decomposing  like 
the  corresponding  antimony  salts  to  form  basic  com- 
pounds. 

Oxygen  Compounds. — Bismuth  forms  four  oxids,  the  mon- 
oxid,  BiO,  tri-oxid,  Bi^Oj,  tetroxid,  Bi.O,,  and  pentoxid, 
Bi,0,. 

The  trioxid  corresponds  to  the  bismuthous  salts.  It  is 
found  native  as  bismuth  ochre,  and  is  produced  artificial- 
ly by  heating  the  hydroxid,  carbonate  or  nitrate,  or  by 
burning  the  metal  at  a  high  red  heat.  The  other  oxids 
are  unimportant. 

Sulfur  Compounds. — The  principal  compound  of  bismuth 
with  sulfur  is  the  trisulfid,  Bi;S..  It  exists  native  as 
bismuthite,  and  may  be  produced  artificially  by  fusing 
bismuth  with  sulfur,  or  by  precipitating  its  salts  with 
hydrogen  sulfid.  When  formed  in  the  latter  manner  it  is 
a  brown-black  powder,  insoluble  in  alkalies  or  alkaline 
sulfids,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Other  important  Compcunds.— Other  bismuth  compounds 
of  importance  are  the  trinitrate,  the  basic  nitrate,  and 
the  basic  carbonate. 

The  Trinitrate.  BilNOs)^.  is  obtained  when  the  metal 
or  the  hydroxid  or  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 
If  this  solution  is  poured  into  an  excess  of  water  the 
basic  nitrate,  or  subnitrate,  is  precipitated.  The  com- 
position varies  with  the  degree  of  acidulation,  probably 
the  most  common  composition  being  BiONOjHjO. 

Bismuth  Subcarbonate,  Bi.O.C'Os,  is  precipitated  from 
bismuthous  solutions  by  soluble  carbonates.  The  sub- 
nitrate  and  subcarbonate  are  both  oflicial. 

Uses  of  Bismuth  Compounds. — Bismuth  trioxid  may  be 
used  instead  of  lead  to  make  a  glass  of  higher  refractive 
index  than  flint  glass.  Either  the  oxid  or  subnitrate 
may  be  used  to  give  an  Iridescent  colorless  glaze  for 
porcelain.  Compounded  with  various  preparations  of  gold 
it  yields  various  colored  glazes,  ranging  from  violet-red  to 
copper  color,  with  gold-like  luster. 

The  subnitrate  and  subcarbonate  are  also  used  as  cos- 
metics. Both  salts  are  much  used  internally  as  gastric 
sedatives.  When  used  for  this  purpose  they  should  be 
entirely  free  from  arsenic,  to  the  presence  of  which  im- 
purity the  occasional  untoward  effects  of  bismuth  salts 
have  generally  been  attributed. 

Characteristic  Reactions. — Solid  bismuth  compounds  on 
charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  before  the  blow-pipe 
yield  brittle  globules  of  metallic  bismuth,  surrounded  by 
an  incrustation  which  is  brown  yellow  while  hot  and 
lemon  yellow  when  cold.  The  outer  edge  of  the  incrusta- 
tion is  encircled  by  a  bluish  white  border. 
Solutions  of  bismuth  salts,  not  too  acid,  yield  white  pre- 
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i-i|)itates  of  basic  salt  when  added  (o  an  excess  of  water. 
With  b.vdrogen  sultid  and  alkaline  sultids  brownish  black 
bismuth  sulfid  is  fiirmed,  not  soluble  in  excess.  .Mkalinehy- 
droxids  precipitate  white  bisnmthous  hydroxid,  Bi(0H)3, 
notsolubleinexcess.  Inslightly  acidulated  soluiions,  potas- 
sium iodid  precipitates  brown  bisninlhous  iodid,  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Mixed  with  sulfur  and  potas- 
sium iodid,  and  heated  on  charcoal,  bisnnilh  cDMipounils 
yield  a  scarlet  incrustation  of  bismnthous  iodiil. 
PRACTICAL  STUDIES. 

1.  Mix  bismuth  subnitrate  or  subcarbonatc  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  and  heat  on  charcoal 
before  the  blow-piiie.  If  a  metallic  bead  is  produced,  is 
it  soft  and  malleable  or  hard  and  brittle?  Is  there  an  in- 
crustation?    Does  the  color  change  on  cooling? 

2.  Mix  equal  proportions  of  a  solid  bismuth  compound, 
sulfur  and  powdered  potassium  iodid  and  heat  on  char- 
coal before  the  blow-pipe.     What  is  the  result? 

3.  Dissolve  some  subcarbonate  or  subnitrate  in  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  aciil.  using  no  more  iicid  tlmn  is  neces- 
sary. What  is  the  reaction,  and  what  is  probably  pro- 
duced? Add  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  solution  to  a  test 
tube  full  of  water,  and  note  result.  Represent  by  means 
of  an  equation. 

4.  Dilute  some  of  the  acid  solution  (a  precipitate,  if 
produced,  does  not  interfere  with  the  result)  and  add 
either  hydrogen  sulfid  or  ammonium  sulfid,  diluted  with 
ammoui.a  water.  What  takes  place?  Write  the  equa- 
tion. 

5.  To  a  fresh  portion  of  the  dilute  solution  add  am- 
monium or  potassium  hydroxid  solution.  What  occurs? 
Write  the  equation. 


G.  To  another  portion  of  the  dilute  solution  .'idd  i>otas- 
sium  iodid  solution.  If  a  precipitate  is  forineil,  note  its 
color.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  precipitate  add  more  iwtassinni  iodid.  Is 
it  soluble  or  insoluble  in  the  excess? 


REVIEiW  OF  THE  NITROGEN  GROUP. 

As  in  the  two  groups  previously  studied  we  have  no- 
ticed in  the  present  one  ii  marked  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  atomic 
weights.  Nitrogen  with  the  lowest  atomic  weight  has 
the  lowest  specific  gravity,  and  is  distinctly  a  non-metal. 
In  phosphorus  there  is  an  increase  in  specific  gravity, 
svhile  the  element  is  in  some  respects  less  non-metallic 
than  nitrogen.  Arsenic,  which  stands  at  the  middle  of 
the  group,  stands  also  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
metals  and  non-metals,  partaking  almost  e<iually  of 
the  characters  of  both.  Antimony,  with  a  higher  atomic 
weight,  has  also  a  higher  specific  gravity,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly a  metal,  although  of  feeble  basic  powers,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  marked  tendency  to  assume  an  acid  charac- 
ter toward  the  stronger  bases.  The  last  member,  bis- 
muth, along  with  its  high  atomic  weight  possesses  the 
highest  specific  gravity  in  the  group,  and  is  a  very  pro- 
nounced metal,  its  most  marked  resemblance  to  non-me- 
taliic  qualities  being  the  ready  decomposability  of  its 
halogen  compounds  by   water. 

.\.  comparison  of  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  the  group 
is  also  instructive.  Beginning  with  ammonia  we  have  a 
very  strong  and  stable  base.  Phosphin  is  less  basic,  and 
less  stable,  arsin  still  less  so,  and  stibiu  least  of  all,  while 
bismuth  does  not  even  form  a  compound  with  hydrogen. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY 
According  to  the  plan  of  study  previously  marked  out, 
the  lectures  upon  Pharmaceutical  Physics  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjects  of  Botany,  Microscopy  and  Phar- 
macognosy in  such  order  as  to  le.ad  the  student  easily 
and  naturally  to  the  important  and  somewhat  difficult 
subject  of  Materia  Medica. 

It  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  present 
as  a  fitting  introduction  to  these  studies  the  lecture  of 
Prof.  H.  H.  Rusby,  delivered  to  a  class  of  medical  stu- 
dents at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

In  this  lecture  Professor  Rusby  has  not  only  succeeded 
in  presenting  in  a  clear  light  the  scope  of  Materia  Medica 
as  it  should  be  studied  by  the  medical  student,  but  has 
in  an  admirable  manner  set  forth  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  of  the  physician  and  pharmacist,  and  of  the 


PHAR.MACOGNOSY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

necessary  limitations  upon  the  province  of  each. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  complete  separation  of 
the  function  of  pharmacist  and  physician  are  especially 
valuable  in  that  they  are  not  based  upon  the  require- 
ments of  an  artificial  ethical  code,  or  upon  professional 
sentiment,  but  upon  the  moral  and  physical  inability  of 
the  same  individual  to  properly  serve  the  public  in  both 
capacities.  Such  arguments  will  stand  because  they  are 
founded  upon  a  fundamental  truth  that  must  ultimately 
be  generally  recognized. 

Coming  from  such  a  teacher  and  from  such  an  institu- 
tion the  sentiments  here  expressed  have  a  peculiar  and 
especial  value,  and  tend  to  justify  the  hopes  of  those  who 
look  for  better  days  in  both  professions. 

J.  II.  B. 


LECTURE    No.  32. 

Materia  Medica. 

How  Its  btady  Concerns  the  Physician  and  Pharmacist  Respectively. 

By  PROF.  H.  H.  RU.SBY,  M.  D. 

(Introductory  Lecture  addressed  to  the  students  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  i 


By  the  term  "Materia  Medica"  you  are  to  understand 
all  materials  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  including 
even  such  things  as  surgical  instruments  and  appli- 
ances. The  Materia  Medica  is  therefore  a  collection  of 
objects  or  articles  and  not  a  study.  We  can  study  these 
articles  by  investigating  their  properties,  but  this  study 
is  not  a  science  like  physics,  botany  or  chemistry.  In 
examining  these  articles,  however,  we  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  all  these  and  other  sciences.  The  important 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  in  studying  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  our  subject  of  thought  is  the  classification 
of  material  things  and  their  properties,  and  that  disease 
and  its  treatment,  if  included  in  our  thoughts  at  all,  are 
-only  so  in  the  sense  of  ultimate  objects. 

By  the  term  "Therapeutics"  you  will  understand  the 


use  of  these  materials  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Ther- 
apeutics is  therefore  an  art  which  we  can  learn  to  prac- 
tice; something  which  we  perform.  Its  performance  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  skill  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge — among  other  things  of  the  properties  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  The  important  point  to  be  here  borne 
in  mind  is  that  when  we  are  studying  Therapeutics,  the 
subject  of  our  thoughts  is  the  classification  and  speciali- 
zation of  disease-conditions  and  that  the  consideration 
of  the  Materia  Medica  is  at  this  time  only  incidental,  in 
our  search  for  such  agents  as  we  require.  These  agents 
we  now  select  on  the  basis  of  our  classified  knowledge, 
previously  gained,  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  study  of  Therapeutics,  on  the  basis  of  a  previous 
study   of  the   Materia    Medica.   is   Pharmacology.     The 
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meaning  of  this  terra  has  been  disguised  under  many 
definitions,  but  all  which  are  lojiioal  when  analyzed 
resolve  themselves  into  the  ideas  here  expressed. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  custom  has  been  almost 
general  in  medical  colleges  and  in  medical  text-books  to 
treat  these  two  subjects  as  a  single  department.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  method  and  the  waste  of  eflfort 
which  it  involves  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  stu- 
dent have  long  been  apparent.  There  is  however  some- 
thing even  worse,  namely,  a  failure  to  discriminate  clear- 
ly between  the  very  different  nature  of  the  two  lines  of 
work.  J 

Kcferriug  now  to  our  course  in  Materia  Meilica,  let 
us  enumerate  the  subjects  which  might,  and  indica-te 
which  among  them  should  command  our  attention.  We 
have 

(l)The  natural  source  or  origin  of  the  drug,  that  is,  the 
species  of  plant,  animal  or  chemical  yielding  it,  as  well 
as  its  precise  relation  to  that  source.  For  example,  the 
definition  of  rulsatilla  says  "The  herb  of  Anemone  Pul- 
satilla and  of  Anemone  pratensis."  Besides  this  we  must 
note  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  article  which  is 
necessarily  made  in  transforming  it  into  the  condition 
of  the  drug.  For  example,  the  definition  of  Pulsatilla 
goes  on  to  say  "collected  soon  after  flowering,  carefully 
preserved  and  kept  not  longer  than  one  year." 

(2)  Any  special  conditions  under  which  the  drug  is 
collected,  prepared,  preserved,  transported  and  traded 
in,  which  affect  its  quality  and  make  it  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise care  and  judgment  in  prescribing  it.  When,  for 
example,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under 
which  ipecac  grows  and  is  collected,  preserved,  packed 
and  marketed,  we  understand  that  it  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  consist  in  large  part  of  the  stems  of  the  plant,  and 
also  that  it  is  very  apt  to  reach  the  pharmacist  in  a  moldy 
condition. 

(3)  Any  impurities  to  which  the  drug  is  liable.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  inorganic  or  mineral 
drugs,  but  our  knowledge  even  of  such  substances  as 
opium  and  elatei-ium  is  not  carried  to  a  practical  point 
until  we  understand  the  dangers  of  their  containing  con- 
siderable amounts  of  certain  impurities. 

(4)  A  familiarity  with  the  drug  by  which  its  identity 
and  quality  may  bo  determined  upon  an  examination  of 
it.  ]  r 

(5)  The  composition  of  the  drug  as  regards  its  essen- 
tial and  non-essential,  or  even  objectionable,  constitu- 
ents, their  normal  percentage  and  its  limits  of  variation, 
with  the  conditions  of  such  variation,  the  solubility,  sta- 
bility or  instability  and  other  characteristics  of  the  con- 
stituents, a  knowledge  of  which  must  govern  the  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  of  the  preparations  and  the  menstrua 
to  be  employed,  as  well  as  determine  the  physician's 
choice  among  the  different  preparations  of  the  same  drug 
which  may  be  offered  to  him.  As  illustrations  of  the 
classes  of  facts  covered  in  this  article.  I  may  instance  the 
following:  The  desirable  constituent  of  nux  vomica  is 
strychnine,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  certain  of  its  inert 
constituents,  which  we  do  not  desire.  This  determines 
ns  upon  employing  a  strongly  alcoholic  menstruum  for 
its  extraction.  The  important  constituent  of  cinchona 
is  quinine  and  we  should  appreciate  that  its  percentage 
■varies,  in  the  extreme,  between  2  and  12  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  bark,  the  different  grades  of  hark  re- 
quiring special  knowledge  to  identify,  and  rendering  an 
assay  test  the  most  practicable  one  which  we  can  em- 
ploy. The  several  jahorandi  leaves  and  strophanthus 
seeds  of  commerce  vary  almost  equally,  but  we  have  no 
practicable  assay  test  and  their  quality  must  be  deter- 
mined from  their  physical  examination.  The  active  con- 
stituents of  belladonna  and  digitalis  are  chemically  very 
unstable,  very  readily  decomposing  and  changing  unless 
the  conditions  of  preservation  and  manufacture  are  care- 
fully regulated. 


ii>l  The  action  of  the  drug  as  a  whole  and  of  each  of 
its  constituents  upon  each  of  the  hnniau  organs  or  their 
functions,  upon  which  facts,  in  Therapeutics,  we  base 
our  selection  both  of  the  drug  and  il.s  jireparation,  and 
upon  which  we  decide  which  articles  shnuld  or  should  not 
be  combined  in  the  preparation  of  the  prescription. 

(T)  The  behavior  of  these  constituents  when  brought 
intii  company  with  other  substances  in  the  prescription. 
In  a  preparation  of  nux  vomica  it  is  highly  important 
tliat  the  strychnine  be  present  in  equal  proportion  in  all 
parts,  so  that  all  doses  shall  produce  equal  effects;  but 
there  are  many  substances  which  we  might  be  apt  to 
mix  with  nux  vomica  in  a  prescription  which  woul.l 
cause  its  strychnine  to  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  mix- 
ture and  to  poison  our  patient  when  he  came  to  take  the 
final  doses. 

(8)  The  actual  performance  of  the  processes  involved 
in  manufacturing  medicinal  preparations  from  drugs  and 
in  preparing  these  preparations  for  administration,  that 
is.  dispensing. 

(0)  Any  poisonous  or  other  untoward  effects  which  the- 
drug  may  produce  and  their  preventive  or  curative  treat- 
ment. 

(101  Running  all  Ilirongh  this  study  of  special  subjects 
we  have  the  history  of  the  introduction,  investigation 
and  employment  of  the  drug. 

Having  reached  this  point,  our  study  of  the  material  is 
complete  and  that  of  the  patient  begins.  In  other  words, 
our  study  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  prepared  us  for  the 
practice  of  Therapeutics. 

Having  thus  distinguished  between  the  two  branches 
and  determined  the  limitations  of  that  which  we  are  to 
follow,  we  next  note  that  its  field  is  entirely  too  large 
to  be  covered  by  the  medical  student  or  physician,  in 
view  of  the  present  extensive  demands  upon  his  time  and 
attention.  In  a  previous  generation,  with  the  boundar- 
ies of  medical  science  far  more  circumscribed,  the  prov- 
ince of  Pharmacy  was  not  recognized  by  the  ph.vsician, 
and  both  prescribing  and  dispensing  were  regarded  as 
his  legitimate  work.  At  present  these  ideas  are  greatly 
modified;  yet  it  must  be  stated  that  physicians  as  a  class 
take  a  radically  wrong  view  of  their  relations  to  phar- 
macy and  pharmacists,  and  to  their  patients,  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  question  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  engage  in  pharmaceutical  work  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  wholly  between  the  pharmacist  and 
themselves,  and  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
respective  rights,  privileges  and  interests  of  the  two 
classes.  It  is  rather  unusual  to  find  one,  even  among 
the  better  class  of  physicians,  who  appreciates  the  fact 
that  the  studies  and  training  of  the  physician  do  not  at 
all  fit  him  for  engaging  in  pharmaceutical  work  and  that 
he  should  therefore  refrain  from  it  on  the  ground  of 
incompetency  and  out  of  regard  for  his  obligation  to  the 
patient.  That  this  wrong  idea  is  so  general  is  evidence<l 
by  the  persistence  with  which  the  medical  profession  de- 
feuds  those  laws  in  the  different  States  which  author- 
ize him  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  upon  the 
ground  of  his  medical  diploma  alone.  The  corresponil- 
ing  fault  upon  the  part  of  the  pharmacist,  that  of  coun- 
ter prescribing,  need  not  now  concern  us.  We  must  keep 
our  own  house  clean  without  regard  to  other  considera- 
tions. Having  taught  Materia  Medica  from  a  pharma- 
ceutical standpoint  for  many  years,  during  which  time 
I  have  exerted  my  utmost  intiuence  in  inducing  pharma- 
cists to  limit  themselves  strictly  to  pharmaceutical  work, 
it  is  with  a  peculiar  pleasure  tteit  I  now  find  myself  in 
a  position  to  lead  you  to  a  proper  view  of  your  duties  in 
relation  to  these  principles.  Among  the  other  good  re- 
sults which  I  hope  will  flow  from  your  studies  in  this 
department,  is  this,  tiat  you  will  go  out  to  your  various 
fields  of  labor  resolved  to  do  what  you  can  to  restrict  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  as  well  as  that  of  medicine,  to  the 
properly  qualified  class. 
We  shall  next  endeavor  to  separate  our  Materia  Medi- 
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ca  topics  into  two  classes,  couccrniiiK  respectively  the 
two  professions.  Those  of  importance  for  us,  taken  in 
the  oriler  of  such  importance,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  physiological  properties  of  the  drug  and  its  con- 
stituents as  constituting  the  basis  of  our  choice  of  a 
remedy  or  combination  of  them,  this  subject  iiidudiug 
also  their  toxicology. 

'2.  I'hysical  and  chemical  compalibilily  and  iiiciimpat- 
ibility  as  perniitling  or  contraiadicatiiig  sucli  combina- 
tion. 

3.  The  menstrua  used  in  manufacturing  the  different 
preparations  of  a  given  drug,  thus  enabling  us  to  know 
the  several  relations  of  these  preparations  to  the  respect- 
ive drug  as  regards  both  the  kind  of  property  and  the 
strength. 

4.  The  recognition  of  all  medicinal  pri'parations  upon 
examination. 

5.  A  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  variability  in  (jual- 
ity,  purity  and  strength  of  the  drug  from  which  the  med- 
icine is  prepared,  as  enabling  us  to  give  proper  directions 
to  the  pharmacist  concerning  his  supply.  In  connection 
with  this  a  certain  degree  (the  higher  the  better)  of  abil- 
ity to  determine  whether  the  pharmacist  has  properly 
served  us,  hy  judging  of  the  quality  of  what  he  has  dis- 
pensed, upon  its  examination. 

0.  Such  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  subject  as  a 
professional  man  of  culture  desires,  for  its  own  sake,  to 
possess. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  subjects  just  enum- 
erated and  of  their  relations  to  the  prescription,  it  seems 
strange  that  any  argument  should  be  called  for  to  show 
their  importance  in  a  course  of  medical  study.  In  fact, 
however,  the  reaction  from  a  former  system,  which 
forced  the  entire  subject  of  pharmaceutical  work  upon 
the  attention  of  the  physician  and  the  medical  student, 
has  carried  us  to  the  other  extreme,  wherein  many  of 
our  best  teachers  fail  to  appreciate,  or  at  least  to  act 
in  accordance  with,  the  natural  relations  of  certain  parts 
of  Materia  Jledica  study  to  medical  practice.  The  bad 
results  of  this  defect  in  medical  teaching  need  not  be 
sought,  for  they  are  simply  scandalous.  It  is  impossible 
for  pharmacists  to  regard  with  respect  an  educational 
system  which  results  in  the  seriously  erroneous  prescrip- 
tions which  daily  reach  them.  Thousands  of  physicians 
recognize  their  ignorance  in  Ibis  direction  and  escape  re- 
sponsibility by  prescribing  nostrums  and  other  ready- 
made  substances,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  profession.  The 
teacher  of  Therapeutics  is  not  to  blame  for  the  defect, 
because  he  cannot  teach  Materia  Medica  as  a  part  of  Ther- 
apeutics much  more  successfully  than  he  can  walk  east- 
ward and  westward  at  the  same  time.  The  bad  results  re- 
ferred to  are  directly  due  to  the  almost  complete  neglect 
of  Materia  Medica  proper  as  a  branch  of  medical  study. 
The  method  which  we  shall  adopt  in  studying  the  sev- 
eral subjects  enumerated  is  as  follows:  You  will  receive 
one  lecture  a  week  for  two  successive  years,  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  subject  will  be  taught.  In  this  course, 
natural  vegetable  substances  will  be  classified  on  the 
basis  of  their  botanical  relationship,  without  any  attempt 
to  teach  the  botany  of  the  subject  as  a  study.  Inorganic 
and  artificial  organic  substances  will  be  classitieil  on  the 
basis  of  th^ir  chemical  relationships.  Animal  drugs  will' 
be  classified  upon  a  ph.vsiological  basis.  During  the  same 
period  the  class,  divided  into  small  sections,  will  receive 
one  laborator.v  lesson  a  week.  At  these  lessons  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  drugs  from  which 
our  medicines  are  prepared,  though  no  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  this  portion  of  the  work.  More  im- 
portant for  you  will  be  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
principal  me<licinal  preparations  and  of  learning  to  recog- 
nize them  by  appearance,  odor  and  taste.  Those  which 
are  especially  liable  to  imperfections  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly studietl.  The  important  principles  involved  in 
the  making  of  these  preparations  will  be  considered  and 
the  processes  will  be  illustrated.    The  effects  of  the  more 


common  and  serious  errors  in  prescription  combinatiou 
will   be  illustrated  by  experiments. 

Those  subjects,  upon  the  other  hand,  which  are  not  rcq- 
iMsile  for  us,  although  they  are  so  tor  the  pharmacist, 
are  a  faniiliarily  with  crude  drugs  as  to  their  identifica- 
tion, estimation  and  selection,  that  is  pharuiacognos.y; 
llicir  manipulation  in  the  pharnnicy;  the  nnuiufacture  of 
preparations  from  them;  practical  dispensing.  In  other 
words,  while  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  Materia  Medica  is  indispensable  to  the  physician,  it.s 
arts  are  in  general  foreign  to  his  work,  just  as  the  arts 
of  diagnosis  and  thi'rapeutics  are  foreign  to  the  work  of 
the  pharmacist,  while  some  knowledge  of  their  science  is 
of  great  value  to  him.  The  sense  of  this  whole  question 
can  be  summed  up  by  saying,  "Let  the  physician  shun 
dispensing  and  the  pharmacist  prescribing." 

I  can  hardly  pass  this  subject  by  without  sayiug  some- 
thing to  you  concerning  the  present  status  of  the  phar- 
maceutical profession,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  is  lamenta- 
bly misunderstood  by  physicians,  this  misunderstanding 
being  responsible  for  a  great  many  failures  to  accomplish 
the  best  results  in  medical  practice.  Many  years  of  ob- 
servation have  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  pharmaceu- 
tical profession  of  this  country  is  becoming  more  and 
more  reliable,  both  in  intent  and  in  ability.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  pharmacists  are  not  yet  quite  what  they 
should  be.  A  very  large  number  of  them  have  merely 
graduated  from  their  apprenticeship  and  are  devoid  of 
scientific  training  and  instruction,  and  these  should  of 
course  be  shunned.  Pharmacists  have  moreover  been 
spoiled  in  some  directions  by  the  almost  universal  habit 
of  physicians  of  prescribing,  bringing  into  prominence 
and  creating  a  demand  for  patent  medicines  and  other 
nostrums.  This  demand  the  pharmacist,  at  first  compelled 
to  meet,  afterward  easily  falls  into  the  habit  of  encourag- 
ing, as  the  trade  is  highly  profitable.  There  are  evils  of 
counter-prescribing  and  of  substitution,  genuine  and  so- 
called.  But  the  better  class  of  modern  pharmacists,  edu- 
cated in  our  higher  institutions,  are  not  less  learned, 
scientific,  skilful  and  ethical  than  the  better  class  of 
physicians,  and  you  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  benefit 
both  to  yourselves  and  to  your  patients  to  leave  pharma- 
ceutical work  largely  in  their  hands.  Intelligent  super- 
vision, it  is  true,  is  always  desirable,  and  the  more  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  duties  that  the  pharmacist  observes  you 
to  possess,  the  more  pains  he  is  likely  to  take  in  the  per- 
fection of  his  products. 

Finally,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  will  advise  you 
as  to  discriminating  among  the  pharmacists  of  your 
vicinity.  You  will  find  a  widespread  prejudice  existing 
against  such  action  upon  your  part,  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  urging  you  to  disregard  it.  Because  a  great  deal 
of  abuse  has  existed  in  the  matter  of  commissions  paid 
by  pharmacists  to  physicians  upon  the  prescriptions  sent 
by  the  latter,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
for  the  physician  to  favor  a  certain  pharmacist.  As  men 
of  integrity  and  courage,  it  becomes  us  to  disregard  these 
suspicions  and  to  discriminate  iu  matters  which  so  seri- 
ously affect  the  welfare  of  our  patients.  Inform  your- 
selves then  as  fully  as  possible  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  pharmacists  of  your  neighborhood.  Leara 
when  and  where  and  in  what  manner  they  graduated, 
what  are  their  habits  and  what  the  quality  of  the  materi- 
als dispensed  by  them,  and  exercise  your  highest  prefer- 
ence. Without  unnecessarily  casting  reflection  upon 
those  of  whom  you  disapprove,  exert  your  iuJluence  in  fa- 
vor of  those  whom  you   find   most  worthy. 

As  to  those  among  you  who  expect  to  practice  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  service  of  a  qualified  pharmacist  can- 
not be  secured,  or  who  may  intend  entering  the  army  or 
navy,  or  to  be  otherwise  obliged  to  depend  upon  your- 
selves for  pharmaceutical  service,  there  is  no  recourse 
but  for  you  to  take  a  special  course  in  pharmacy.  While 
the  course  here  provided  will  be  sufficient  for  the  ordi- 
nary needs  of  a  physician,  we  cannot  justly  claim  that 
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it  is  suflicicnt  for  the  tlass  of  cases  under  coiisiiloiation. 
The  study  of  pharmacy  for  professional  \vorl<  is  extended 
and  exacting  and  ahsolulely  requires  a  special  training. 

I  wish  to  close  this  lecture  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopa-ia,  the  most 
important  text-book  which  yuu  will  be  required  to  con- 
sult in  this  department  and  one  whose  character  is  far 
too  little  known  in  medical  circles,  notwithstanding  that 
its  relation  to  the  subject  of  Materia  Mcdica  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Civil  Code  to  the  practice  of  law. 

This  most  important  work  is  prepared  and  decennially 
revised  by  a  committee,  known  as  the  Revision  Commit- 
tee, of  twenty-six  men  appointed  by  a  convention  which 
meets  in  AVashinglon  every  ten  years  for  that  purpose. 
This  convention  consists  of  delegates  appointed  by  all 
the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  schools  and  by  the  in- 
corporated medical  and  pharmaceutical  societies,  of  the 
country  and  from  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and 
Hospital  Marine.  The  endeavor  is  made  to  appoint  upon 
the  Revision  Committee  those  men  especially  noted  not 
alone  for  their  knowledge  of  special  subjects  connected 
with  Pharmacology,  but  because  of  their  readiness  and 
ability  to  institute  exhaustive  investigations  and  experi- 
mental work  to  determine  those  questions  which  have 
come  forward  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  con- 
vention also  gives  certain  instructions  of  a  very  general 
nature  to  its  committee  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
that  particular  revision  is  to  be  based. 

The  Revision  Committee  immediately  organizes  and  di- 
vides its  prospective  labors  into  as  many  separate  heads 
as  it  is  deemed  will  facilitate  the  work  and  make  its  re- 
sults the  more  perfect.  These  different  duties  are  as- 
signed to  special  subcommittees.  Thus  there  will  be  a 
committee  on  Fluid  Etxtracts,  Tinctures,  Elixirs,  Chem- 
ical Nomenclature,  Botany,  Powdere<l  Drugs,  etc.  These 
several  committees,  in  performing  their  appointed  duties 
are  expected  to  make  prolonged  and  exhaustive  investi- 
gations of  the  questions  involved.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  thoroughly  this  work  is  performed,  I  ma.v  in- 
stance the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Fifty  Per  Cent. 
Tinctures.  A  desire  having  been  expressed  by  many  phar- 
macistsand  physicians  for  the  introduction  into  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1890  of  such  a  class  of  preparations,  a  com- 
petent committee  was  appointed  which  devoted  more 
than  a  year  of  time  and  some  hundreds  of  dollars  to  at- 
tempts to  actually  make  such  preparations  from  the  dif- 
ferent drugs.  The  reiKjrt  which  they  presented  as  the 
result  of  their  labors  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  pos- 
sible in  the  cases  of  only  a  very  few  of  the  drugs  to  ex- 
haust them  of  their  active  constituents  by  such  prepara- 
tions. When  therefore  this  question  comes  up  in  fu- 
ture, as  it  is  certain  to  do  from  time  to  time,  the  report 
of  this  committee  may  be  accepted  as  pretty  conclusive 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  will  be  apparent  to  you 
that  although  mistakes  are  certain  to  occur  and  although 
the  discoveries  of  each  ten  years  will  necessitate  moditi- 
catious  in  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  the  accuracy  of 
this  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  quite  as  great  as 
the  conditions  of  the  period  render  possible.  When 
therefore  manufacturers  come  to  you  with  stateiuents 
concerning  the  superiority  of  special  methods  of  manu- 
facture over  those  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  you  should  bear 
in  mind  that  although  this  is  not  impossible,  the  great- 
est caution  should  be  exercised  in  assuming  that  it  is 
true.  You  may  furthermore  look  upon  the  text  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  relation  to  those  subjects  which  you 
are  called  upon  to  study  as  being  quite  as  reliable  as 
anything  which  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  find  else- 
where. If  physicians  would  make  a  practice  of  specify- 
ing the  articles  and  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  an  im- 
mediate and  ver.y  great  improvement  would  result  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
articles  and  preparations  possess  definite  characteristics, 
which  become  legal  requirements  throMgh  their  embodi- 
ment in  the  Pharmacopoeia  so  soon  as  the  Pharmacopceia 
is  specified  by  the  physician. 


I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
criticisms  directed  against  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be 
found  upon  investigation  to  result  from  a  lack  of  infor- 
mation or  thought  on  the  part  of  the  critic.  One  of  the 
principal  criticisms  is  that  the  work  omits  many  of  the 
most  used  remedies  of  the  da.v.  such  as  antipyrin,  for  ex- 
ample. Reflection  will  show  that  such  omission  is  little 
short  of  a  necessity.  These  substances,  or  many  of  them, 
have  a  composition  known  only  to  the  manufacturer,  so 
tliat  it  is  impossible  for  the  Pharmacopeia  to  provide 
tests  for  their  identification  and  for  the  estimation  of 
their  purity.  In  other  words,  they  are  beyond  control, 
and  being  so,  and  the  manufacturer  being  in  a  position 
to  alter  their  composition  at  any  time  without  resix)nsi- 
liility,  it  follows  that  the  Pharmacopieia  cannot  become 
responsible  for  their  unodiciBl  character. 

Another  objection  to  the  Pharmacopa-ia  is  that  it  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  substances  not  in  common  use. 
Here  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  not  in  com- 
mon use  in  this  locality  may  be  so  in  the  South  or  West 
or  in  some  other  locality.  The  Pharmacopa'ia  is  under- 
stood to  be  established  for  the  protection  of  the  people, 
in  (jrder  to  insure  their  securing  the  substances  intended 
by  the  subscriber  or  purchaser  and  of  determinable  pur- 
ity. As  it  is  a  national  work,  it  must  include  all  parts 
of  the  nation  in  its  provisions,  and  the  facts  here  re- 
ferred to  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  are  most  carefully  sought  at  each  revision. 
You  will  thus  understand  how  it  is  that  many  practically 
inert  substances,  like  burdock  and  dandelion,  find  a  place 
within  its  pages.  The  Pharmacopoeia  revisers  hope  with 
others  that  a  higher  education  may  lead  to  a  discontinu- 
ance of  the  use  of  such  articles,  but  while  they  are  in 
use  they  feel  called  upon  to  throw  the  protection  of  this 
work  around  those  by  whom  they  are  used. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  can  only  repeat  that  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  worthy  of  your  highest  confidence,  and 
express  the  hope  that  you  may  never  look  elsewhere  for 
any  information  which  it  is  possible  to  find  within  its 
pages. 

IXOTE  TO  STUDENTS  of  the  Era  Course:  No  reci- 
tation blank  will  be  issued  upon  this  lecture.] 


A  PROCESS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP 
LEAD  SULPHITE  FOR  USE  AS  A  WHITE-LEAD 
PICMENT.  A.  C.  J.  Charlier,  Glasgow,  has  taken  an 
English  patent  on  a  process  thus  described  in  Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind. — A  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  led,  at  a 
pressure  of  10  or  12  pounds  per  square  inch,  through  a 
number  of  vessels,  containing  finely  ground  lead  oxide, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  maintained  at  "the 
proiier  temperature"  by  means  of  steam  coils  and  agi- 
tators. The  operation  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  produce 
either  a  basic  or  .a  normal  sulphite  of  lead;  and  if  the 
former,  it  may  be  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid  in  or- 
der to  yield  a  mixture  of  sulphite  and  sulphate.  It  pre- 
ferred, carbonic  acid  may  also  be  introduced  simultane- 
ously into  the  vessels,  when  the  resulting  precipitate  will 
consist  of  the  carbonate  as  well  as  the  sulphite.  The 
advantages  of  the  sulphite  of  lead  are  said  to  be  that  it 
is  non-poisonous,  and  has  greater  covering  power  and 
body  than  any  other  white  lead  at  present  manufactured. 

PROCESS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  PURIFYING 
CARBONIC  ACID,  form  the  subject  for  an  English 
patent,  taken  out  by  I.  Qurin,  Cologne,  Prussia.  Impure 
carbonic  acid  is  strongly  compressed  in  contact  with  wa- 
ter containing  an  oxidizer,  such  as  potassium  permangan- 
ate, in  solution;  dissolved  gases,  other  than  carbonic  acid, 
are  expelled  either  b.v  passage  of  pure  carbonic  acid  or 
by  diminution  of  pressure;  and.  finally,  the  dissolved  car- 
bonic acid  is  released  "by  pressure  diminution  or  by  u.se 
of  vacuum."  "The  water  makes  a  continuous  circuit 
through  the  whole  apparatus  employoi.  being  saturated 
in  the  absorber  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  freed  in  the 
purifier  from  foreign  gases,  in  order  to  separate  in  the 
gas-remover  the  purified  carbonic  acid." 
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GENERAL    PHARMACY    OF    DRUGS    FOR     HOM(EO= 
PATHIC  USE.* 

DRUGS  AND  MEDIC. NAL  SUBSTANCES— Continued. 

General  TrcMtmoiit  uf  Frcsli  Siicouloiit  iuul  Dried 
Drugs. — Freshly  Kiitlieri-d  whole  iihiuls,  flowers,  and 
such  roots  lis  are  to  be  used  in  their  fresh  state,  should 
be  made  into  tinctures  (or  triturations)  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  this  can  not  be  done  at  once,  such  substances 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry.  This  is  best  prevented 
by  keeping  them  in  a  refrigerator  or  other  place,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  not  far  abore  the  freezing  point 
{'.i'l"  F.).  They  should  not  be  immersed  in  water,  but 
merely  sprinkled,  in  order  not  to  e.\tract  or  dilute  the 
ii.itural  juice,  the  pri>portion  of  which  is  to  1k>  ascertained 
and  considered  as  a  part  of  the  menstruum  in  making 
a  standard  tincture. 

The  treatment  of  dried  substances  is  different.  Odor- 
ous substances  are  to  Ix?  kept  perfectly  isolated,  in 
tightly  closed  boxes  or  vessels  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
in  order  that  the  peculiar  odor  of  such  drugs  may  not 
be  imparted  to  others.  This  is  too  often  the  case  in  the 
premises  of  the  general  apothecary,  where  all  wares  are 
in-.pregnated  with  the  mingled  odors  and  dust  of  various 
drugs  and  [wrfumes.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  abso- 
lutely to  lie  prevented  in  an  homa'opathic  pharmacy. 
The  precautions  made  use  of  should  include  those 
against  light,  heat  and  moisture. 

Dilutions  or  Liquid  Attenuations. — The  homoeopathic 
axiom  calls  for  the  utmost  simplicity  in  prescribing  and 
preparing  drugs;  hence  only  one  medicine  is  used  at  a 
rime,  that  is,  it  is  never  mixed  with  another  medicine. 
It  was  also  early  discovered  that  a  very  small  quantity 
of  medicine  would  produce  effects,  provided  it  was  well 
diluted  with  menstruum  or  .solvent,  by  means  of  which 
expansion  the  immense  increase  in  points  of  contact 
more  than  comiiensates  for  the  minuteness  of  the  quan- 
tity. 

Tlie  process  of  dilution  by  means  of  a  progressive  scale 
of  1  part  of  tincture  to  100  parts  of  vehicle,  known  as 
the  centesimal  scale,  was  recommended  by  Hahnemann 
and  adopted  by  him  as  the  standard.  Under  this  rule, 
each  attenuation  contained  just  1-100  part  as  much  of 
the  drug-substanee  as  the  preceding  attenuation.  In 
order  to  sjecure  intermediate  grades  of  strength,  there 
has  since  Iwen  introduced  the  method  of  diluting  in  the 
proportion  of  1  in  10,  in  place  of  1  in  100, 
thus  constituting  the  decimal  sc.ile.  The  great 
advantage  offered  in  the  use  of  this  scale  has 
led  to  its  almost  universal  acceptance  and  adoption  for 
the  preparation  of  dilutions  and  triturations,  although 
many  still  adhere  to  the  use  of  the  centesimal  scale  in  the 
marking  of  the  strength.  This  adherence  to  a  dual  sys- 
tem has  led  to  great  confusion,  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  any  satisfactory  reason  why  it  should  be  contin- 
ued. We  have  therefore  adopted  the  decimal  system 
as  the  standard  scale  of  attenuation  and  notation,  under 
wliioli  each  successive  dilution  or  trituration  contains 
just  1-10  as  much  of  the  drug  substance  as  the  preceding 
dilution   or   trituration. 

Attenuation  or  Expansion  is  accomplished  in  the  pro- 
cess of  dilution  as  well  as  in  that  of  trituration  with 
milk-sug.ir,  by  the  interposition  of  the  vehicle  between 
either  the  molecules  of  the  fluid,  or  the  particles  of  the 
/  solid  drug  to  be  attenuated.  This  interposition  is  mole- 
cular in  the  case  of  soluble  substances.  In  dry  tritura- 
tions there  occurs  only  the  interposition  of  milk-sugar 
between  the  minutest  particles  attainable  by  trittiration 
of  hard,  insoluble  substances.  In  triturations  of  moist 
and  soluble  substances  a  molecular  saturation  of  milk- 
sugar  must  be  assumed  to  occur. 

In  the  decimal  scale  the  original  quantity  of  medicine 
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is  divided  progressively  by  ten,  so  that  the  first  decimal 
(Ix)  contains  1-10,  the  second  decimal  (2x)  1-100,  the 
third  decinuil  (Hx)  1-1000  of  the  original  substance  sus- 
pended in  and  attenuated  or  expanded  by,  the  diluent, 
alcohol  or  other  menstruum.  As  solutions  and  tinctures, 
according  to  our  rules,  are  to  contain  one  part  of  drug 
suiislance  in  ten  parts  by  volume  of  diluent,  each  tinc- 
ture (with  some  exceptiotis  to  be  stated)  is  equal  or 
<quivalent  in  medicinal  strength  to  the  first  decimal  di- 
lution 1 1-10  or  Ix). 

Wliere  certain  drugs  are  insoluble  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  10  and  require  more  solvent,  like  arseuicum  ali)um, 
phosphorus,  sulfur,  etc.,  their  original  solutions  or  tinc- 
tures should  lie  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  100, 
or  1  to  1.000,  dependent  on  the  degree  of  solubility, 
and  the  resulting  solutions  or  tinctures  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  second  decimal  (2x)  or  third  decimal  (3x) 
respectively. 

Divisibility  of  Soluble  .Medicinal  Substances.-Before 
stating  the  method  of  making  dilutions,  the  pharmacist 
shouM  be  reminded  that  up  to  a  comparativelv  recent 
period  of  the  present  century,  matter  was  considered  in- 
finitely divisible,  and  hence  there  was  no  objection  to 
the  infinite  dilution  or  attenuation  of  medicines  But 
since  more  recently  the  older  monadic  atomic  theory 
has  Ijeen  developed  into  molecular  science,  now  forming 
the  basis  of  physics,  chemistry  and  other  branches  of 
science,  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is  no  longer 
upheld,  and  the  limits  of  divisibility,  for  our  purpose  at 
least,  are  more  than  approximately  placed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  somewhat  below  the  12th  centesimal  "or 
-4fh  decimal  degree  of  attenuation  of  soluble  substances 
AMule  we  are  bound  to  ignore  nothing  which  modern 
science  has  revealed,  and  while  we  are  desirous  of  keep- 
ing abreast  of  it,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  us  as  phar- 
macists to  limit  by  any  arbitrary  rule  the  degree  of  di- 
lution or  trituration  which  might  be  desired. 

To  make  Dilutions  or  .\ttenuations  of  Soluble  Sub- 
stances, proceed  as  follows: 

Take  a  new,  well-cleaned  vial-a  tube  vial  of  a  capa- 
city of  two  drachms  or  more  is  to  be  preferred— measure 
into  it  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  tincture  to  be  diluted, 
aud  with  a  file  mark  on  the  vial  the  height  of  the  liquid! 
Then  add  nine  cubic  centimeters  of  the  alcohol,  aud  like! 
wise  mark  the  height  of  the  whole  on  the  vial;  cork  it 
well  with  a  well-washed  flawless  cork,  and  shake  it 
thoroughly  until  the  contents  are  well  mixed  and  blended. 
Pour  this  dilution  into  another  clean,  well-corked  vial" 
and  mark  it  with  the  name  of  the  medicine,  followed  by 
the  sign  2x,  indicating  the  second  decimal  dilution;  the 
tincture  from  which  it  is  made,  according  to  the' pre- 
ceding specifications,  being  equal  to  the  first  decimal 
dilution  or  solution. 

The  first  vial  bearing  the  marks  is  now  to  be  used  as 
the  measuring  vial  for  subsequent  dilutions  of  attenua- 
tions. These  are  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  by 
pouring  one  cubic  centimeter  of  tlie  preceding  dilution 
into  the  measuring-vial  up  to  the  lowest  mark,  and  then 
adding  9  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  to  the  highest 
mark,  shaking,  turning  into  another  vial,  labeling  and 
marking  it  3x,  and  so  on  as  far  as  desired.  Using  the 
same  measuring-vial  will  ensure  exactitude  and  save 
trouble  of  dropping  or  re-measuring.  Dispensing  alco- 
hol (SS  per  cent,  by  volumel  is  used  from  the  3x  up- 
wards, unless  otherwi.se  directed. 

The  result  of  the  whole  process,  including  that  of  the 
making  of  the  tincture,  is  easily  understood  by  referring 
to  the  following  synopsis: 

Belladonna,  "f  1-10    1   volume 

Distilled    water    4   volumes 

DisiK'iising  alcohol    5  volumes 

.\  re  eq  ua  I  to   10  volumes 

Belladonna  1-100  or  2x. 
If    tinctures   are    not   made    in    accordance    with    our 
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fiiriiuilii  of  1-10,  if  their  iiicdieiiial  strongtU  is  known, 
tlu'  vulunie  of  diluent  required  will  have  to  be  cakulated 
ac(<)rdin>,'ly.  If  the  tincture  is  made  iu  proportion  of 
1-ltlO  add  y  volunips  of  solvent  to  1  of  the  tiucture,  and 
mark  the  dilution  Mx.  If  the  tincture  is  in  proportion  of 
1-1000  the  first  dilution  made  as  above  is  to  be  marked 
4x,  etc. 

Triturations. — These  consist  of  any  medicinal  sub- 
slance  ground  as  finely  as  possible  with  milk-sugar, 
which  by  virtue  of  its  hard  and  gritty  nature  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  fine  sub-division  of  the  drug 
matter  ground  with  it.  Triturations  are  analogous  to 
dilutions  on  account  of  the  interposition  of  another  neu- 
tral substance  between  the  dry  particles  whose  combined 
surface  is  greatly  increased  by  their  reduction  to  ex- 
treme fineness;  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  molecular  fineness,  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
mortar  grinding.  This  sub-division  enables  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  grain  to  exert  more  toxic  and  curative  in- 
Huenco  respectively  than  a  larger  uncomminutcd  portion 
could  do. 

Therefore,  triturations  of  substances  insoluble  in  water 
or  alcohol,  should  not  be  used  for  dilutions.  But  as  tri- 
turations may  be  made  of  soluble  substances  derived 
from  vegetable,  animal,  and  chemical  products,  these 
may,  if  desired,  be  used  fm-  dilutions,  though  it  is  pref- 
erable to  adhere  to  the  rule  before  given,  to  make  solu- 
tions of  soluble  substances,  and  to  reserve  insoluble  sub- 
stances for  triturations. 

To  make  Triturations. — The  method  of  Hahnemann  is 
still  adhered  to  with  the  exception  of  using  1  part  of  the 
drug  to  9  parts  instead  of  09  i>arts  of  milk-sugar.  And 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  one-hour  rule,  the  time  to  be 
allotted  to  triturations  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
substance  triturated  and  by  the  fineness  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  it.  If  an  insoluble  substance,  this  can 
best  be  determined  by  the  microscopic  test,  as  will  be 
shown. 

Mortar  and  pestle  should  he  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  by  steam  or  by  washing  them  with  water 
and  rinsing  with  alcohol,  and  then  drying  by  moderate 
heat,  avoiding  exposure  to  dust. 

Separate  mortars  are  to  be  provided,  especially  for 
non-volatile  or  insoluble  substances  like  copper,  lead  and 
other  metals,  charcoal,  lime,  sulfur,  etc.  The  mortar 
should  not  be  made  to  grind  more  than  one-tenth  of 
what  it  will  contain,  otherwise  the  trituration  will  be 
imperfect. 

First  Trituration. — The  above  details  being  arranged, 
add  1  part  by  weight  of  the  drug  to  9  parts  by  weight 
of  finely  powdered  milk-sugar  and  triturate  until  the 
largest  drug  particles  do  not  exceed  1-100  of  an  inch  iu 
diameter.  This  rule  is  not  applicable  to  moist  and  solu- 
ble substances,  and  relates  chiefly  to  those  which  are 
hard  and  practically  insoluble,  such  as  metals  and  min- 
erals. It  will  be  found  dilEcuIt  to  reach  the  desired 
comminution  under  a  time  limit,  and  therefore  the  old 
one-hour  rule  is  not  to  be  depended  ui)ou.  some  sub- 
stances being  reducable  in  less,  while  most  of  the  metals 
require  much  more  time.  When  this  stage  has  been 
reached  (or.  if  the  grinding  has  been  prolonged  at  least 
for  two  hours)  the  product  is  to  be  designated  as  the 
first   decimal   trituration,   1-10   (Ix). 

Second  Trituration, — This  is  made  by  adding  1  part  by 
weight  of  the  Ix  trituration  to  9  parts  by  weight  of 
milk-sugar,  and  by  continuing  the  process  of  trituration 
until  the  largest  drug  particles  have  been  reduced  to  not 
more  than  1-2000  of  au  inch  in  diameter,  except  iu  case 
of  drugs  with  which  experiment  has  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  this  degree  of  fineness. 

The  third,  fourth  and  subsequent  Triturations  are  to 
be  made  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  by  grinding  1  part 
by  weight  of  the  preceding  triturations  with  9  parts 
by  -weight  of  milk-sugar,  until  the  largest  particles  of  the 
third   trituration   do   not   exceed   1-4000  of   an   inch    in 


diameter,  with  .some  few  exceptions  where  experiment 
has  demonstrated  the  imiKJSsibility  of  reaching  this  de- 
gree of  fineness.  In  the  fourth  and  subse<iueut  grades, 
the  i)rocess  of  grinding  should  bo  continued  until  each 
KiO  grains  has  received  the  same  amount  of  trituration 
as  was  required  to  reduce  the  drug-particles  in  the  2x 
of  the  same  medicine  to  the  degree  of  fineness  demanded 
by  the  tests  given  for  the  2x  triturations. 

Tests  of  Triturations. — The  following  tests  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  quality,  especially  of  the  second  tritur- 
ation, are  adopted,  though  the  tests  apply  to  all,  The 
microscope  is  the  best,  if  not  at  present  the  only  means 
of  determining  the  degree  of  comminution  during  tritura- 
tion. In  order  to  obtain  the  best  observations,  dry  pow- 
der should  not  be  used,  but  a  small  fragment,  no  larger 
than  a  mustard  seed,  should  be  dissolved  on  a  glass  slide 
by  adding  a  minute  drop  of  water  and  gently  warming  it 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  avoiding  ebullition.  It  may  then  be 
<'xamined  under  a  covering-glass,  or  allowed  to  dry  into 
a  clear,  varnish-like  spot.  A  ^i-iuch  objective  will  easily 
disclose  the  largest  particles;  but  a  higher  power,  such  as 
1-G  to  1-9,  is  required  to  see  and  measure  particles  as 
minute  as  1-2000  mm.  After  a  little  practice,  a  much 
lower  power  will  answer. 

This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  severe  test  for  the 
microscope,  which  will  disclose  much  more  minute  ob- 
jects. 

Other  important  tests  are  as  follows: 

The  powder  should  not  feel  gritty  when  rubbed  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger. 

If  any  drug  particles  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  by 
good  daylight,  the  triturations  is  to  be  regarded  as  very 
coarse  and  imperfect. 

If  three  grains  of  a  trituration  are  shaken  in  a  two- 
drachm  vial  filled  with  water  until  the  milk-sugar  is  dis- 
solved, the  liquid,  after  standing  an  hour,  should  not  be- 
come clear  in  good  transmitted  light;  this  would  demon- 
strate that  the  medicinal  substance  is  so  finely  divided 
as  to  remain  suspended  in  the  liquid  a  long  time. 

In  getting  beyond  the  application  of  ordinary  physi- 
cal tests  of  drug-examination,  the  pharmacist  must  rely 
for  assurance  of  suflicient  fineness  of  his  product,  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  Iiis  methods  and  means.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  drug,  the  neutral  material  and  the  mor- 
tar and  pestle  being  the  same,  the  fineness  of  the  prod- 
uct must  deijend  upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  time  occupied  in  the  process  of  trituration. 

2.  The  extent  and  correspondence  in  the  curvature  of 
the  grinding  surface  of  the  pestle  or  pestles  to  the  in- 
terior surface  of  the  mortars. 

3.  The  weight  or  pressure  of  the  pestles. 

4.  The  speed  of  pestles  or  mortar  for  a  given  time,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  distance  traveled  by  the  pestles. 

To  secure  the  necessary  conditions,  and  to  effect  the 
object  in  view,  various  time-saving  mechanical  devices 
and  different  modes  of  applying  power  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  principles  of  mechanics  must  be  recognized 
as  applicable  here. 

Tincture  Triturations  are  prepared  directly  from  strong 
tinctures,  consequently  they  contain  the  soluble  constit- 
uents only  of  the  drug,  and  should  therefore  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  triturations  made  to  include  the  en- 
tire drug-substance.  They  can  be  designated  by  adding 
a  minus  sign  above  the  figure  denoting  strength;  for 
example.  Ix.  indicating  that  this  preparation  contains 
less  of  drug  material. 

In  making  add  10  cubic  ceutimeters  of  strong  tincture 
to  10  granmies  of  milk  sugar,  mix  carefully  in  a  mortar 
with  pestle  and  spatula,  and  cover  with  pure  white 
paper  until  the  moistened  powder  is  nearly  dry;  then 
triturate  gently  until  quite  dry,  and  preserve  in  glass  or 
porcelain  jars  tightly  closed,  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

If  the  tincture  used  should  represent  a  drug  strength 
of  1-10,  the  resulting  tincture-trituration  should  be 
marked  Ix;  if,  however,  the^  tincture  represents  but 
1-100  it  should  be  marked  2x. 
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Succeeding  triturations  mj\y  then  lie  mado  by  adding 
to  1  part  of  this  tincturo-trituration  9  parls  of  millc- 
sugarand  tliomuglily  mixing  and  triturating  tlio  same  in 
conformity  with  rulos  given  fiu'  tlie  preparation  of  other 
triturations,  the  product  being  niarlced  2x,  3x,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  drng-.suljstance  it  may  repre- 
sent. 


H^^RMAGY 


OLEI'M  RICINI  N.\PHTOL.\TUM  is  castor  oil  con- 
taining 0.2  per  cent,  each  of  a-naplitol,  chloroform,  and 
oil  of  peppermint.  (Ph.  Post.) 


PRESE.XCE  OF  LE.VD  I.\  STERILIZED  SERUM. 
— A  case  of  poisoning  through  subcutaneous  injection  of 
a  serum  led  to  experiments  to  determine  the  probable 
cause.  A  common  salt  solution,  such  as  is  used  for  di- 
luting serums,  was  heated  for  20  minutes  to  120°  C.  in 
Hasks  of  various  kinds  of  glass  and  it  was  found  that 
lead  glass  was  acted  upon  with  the  formation  of  lead 
chloride  and  sodium  silicate,  the  lead  partially  crystalliz- 
ing out  on  cooling.  Such  a  solution,  used  for  diluting  a 
scrum,  would  cause  very  serious  lead  poisoning,  so  much 
more  so,  as  the  lead  enti>rs  directly  into  the  circulation. 
(Jour,  de  Ph.) 


ARTIFICIAL  MUSK. — Two  methoils  for  preparing 
substances  having  a  musk-like  odor  have  been  patented. 
(1)  A  liutyltoluidine  or  homologue  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  mononitro-compound  and  this  further  ni- 
trated with  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  re- 
SHlting  compound  has  a  strong  musk  odor.  (2)  Trimethyl- 
methane,  xylol,  and  dimethylethylmethane  are  treated 
under  stated  conditions  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  tri- 
methylmethanedimethyllxMizolsulphonic  acid.  This  is  ni- 
trated and  the  product  neutralized  with  ammonia  and 
crystallized  from  alcohol. — (Chem.  Industr.,  through  Ap. 
Zt.) 


DIIODOSAMOYLKT  ETHERS  AS  SUBSTITUTES 
FOR  IODOFORM.— Clinical  tests,  particularly  of  the 
methyl  ether,  indicate  that  it  is  a  reliable  substitute  for 
iodoform,  full.v  equal  to  it  in  healing  power  and  prefer- 
able to  it  because  entirely  odorless  and  nontoxic.  The 
methyl  compound  crystallizes  in  small,  brilliant  needles, 
melts  at  110°  0..  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  al- 
cohol, more  readil.v  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The 
ethyl  compound  crystallizes  in  quadratic  plates,  melts 
at  132°,  and  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  than 
the  methyl  ether.  Both  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.     (Chem.  Ztg..  through  Ap.  Ztg.) 


"ABSTEME"  I<:STIM.\TED.— The  latest  of  the  so- 
called  cures  of  the  alcohol  habit  is  "Absteme,"  on  which 
Prof.  Attfield  is  reported  to  have  given  the  following 
opinion  iBr.  &  Col.  Dr.):  "My  analysis  of  the  liquid 
termed  'Absteme'  shows  that  it  contains  45  per  cent,  of 
proof  siririt,  1%  per  cent,  of  sugar,  half  of  1  per  cent,  of 
aromatic  medicinal  vegetable  bitters,  and  53  per  cent,  of 
water.  I  do  not  find  any  important  alkaloid,  or  any 
mineral  medicinal  substance,  or  anything  to  warrant  the 
statement  on  the  label  as  to  the  liquid  curing  drunken- 
ness or  destroying  the  appetite  for  intoxicants.  The  ac- 
tive ingredient  is  not  present  in  sufficient  amount,  even 
in  the  stated  maximum  dose,  to  make  that  thorough  im- 
pregnation of  the  system  implied  on  the  label:  and,  oddly 
enough,  for  a  medicine  named  'Absteme,'  and  asserted  to 
be  an  anti-intoxicant  that  ingredient  is  alcohol — present 
in  the  proof  spirit." 


OWNERSHIP  I.\  METEORS.— Apropos  of  meteor- 
ites the  following  amusing  story  is  t(dd  by  Sir  Robert 
Hall  respecting  one  of  these  celestial  visitors.  (Sci.  Am.).V 
meteorite  which  fell  on  a  farm  in  America  was  claimed 
by  the  ground  landlord,  as  his  lease  reserved  all  min- 
erals and  metals.  The  tenant  objected  on  the  score  that 
the  article  was  not  on  the  proiterty  when  tlie  lease  was 
executed.  The  landlord  tlien  claimed  it  as  Hying  game, 
but  the  lessee  pleaded  that  the  thing  had  neither  feath- 
ers nor  wings,  and  claimed  it  as  ground  game.  But 
while  the  dispute  was  going  on  the  customs  officers 
seized  the  meteorite,  on  the  ground  that  the  revenue  had 
be(>n  defrauded  by  its  introduction  into  the  country  with- 
out paynu'ut  of  duty. 


PRESERVIXCi  PLA.NT  COLORS.— A.  F.  Woods 
deserilx'S  (Bot.  Gaz.)  a  method  of  preserving  the  green 
color  of  plants  for  exhibition  purposes  which  api)ears  to 
be  similar  in  principle  to  the  coppering  of  green  peas. 
Air  is  removed  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  sur- 
face and  intercellular  spaces  of  the  plants  by  immersion 
in  1)0  to  05  i)er  cent,  alcohol,  or  an  air-pump  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  plants  are  next  immersed  in  dilute  glycerin 
(5  per  cent."),  to  which  a  bluish  tint  has  been  imparted  by 
means  of  copper  sulphate  or  acetate.  Tlie  copper  com- 
liinos  with  the  chlorophyll,  forming  copper  phyllocyanate, 
which  is  practically  insoluble  in  any  ordinary  preserva- 
tive medium  except  strong  alcohol,  and  is  not  affected 
by  light.  Any  excess  of  copper  salt  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  a  mixture  of  dilute  glycerin  and  formalin,  which 
may  also  be  employed  with  advantage  as  the  preserva- 
tive medium. — Pharm.  .Tour. 


ARTIFICIAL  OYSTERS.— The  municipal  authorities 
of  Paris  are  just  now  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  an 
altogether  novel  fonn  of  food  adulteration  which  is  as- 
sumuig  phenomenal  proportions,  says  the  New  York  Trib- 
une (Sci.  Am.).  Real  oysters  are  expensive  in  Paris,  and 
so,  with  the  object  of  suiting  slender  purses,  artificial 
oysters  on  the  half  shell  have  been  invented,  which  are 
sold  at  twenty  cents  a  dozen,  and  they  are  so  cleverly 
made  and  look  so  nice  and  fresh  that,  once  lemon  juice 
or  vinegar  has  been  added,  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  real  article,  especially  when  white  wine  is 
taken  in  connection  therewith.  The  only  genuine  thing 
about  these  oysters  is  the  shell,  the  manufacturers  buy- 
ing second-hand  shells  at  a  small  cost,  and  fastening  the 
spurious  oyster  in  place  with  a  tasteless  paste.  The  mu- 
nicipal laboratory  has  not  yet  proclaimed  the  ingredients 
of  which  these  bogus  oysters  are  composed,  but  has  an- 
nounced that  they  are  of  a  harmful  character. 


PERCARBONATES.— MM.  Constam  and  A.  von 
Haussen  have  discovered  in  the  percarbonates  a  new 
class  of  oxidizing  substances.  On  electrolyziug  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  potassium  carbonate  and  gradually 
lowering  the  temperature,  the  disengagement  of  oxygen 
at  the  anode  gradually  diminishes  and  finally  ceases  at 
about  -10°  C.  At  the  same  time,  potassium  percarbon- 
ate,  K.C.Oo,  is  formed  as  a  bluish  amorphous  powder. 
It  should  be  quickly  thrown  on  a  filter  and  dried  over 
phosphoric  anhydride,  as  it  is  very  hygrometric  and  de- 
composes water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  bicarbon- 
ate Ijeing  formed.  When  gently  heated,  oxygen  and  car- 
bon dioxide  are  given  off.  the  normal  carbonate  being 
left,  and  in  the  presence  of  oxidizable  matters  it  acts 
as  an  oxidizing  agent.  But  it  can  also  act  as  a  reducing 
agent,  manganese  dioxide  being  converted  by  its  action 
into  the  carbonate.  The  authors  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  new  body  is  the  neutral  carbonate  of  potassium 
peroxide.  Like  the  higher  alkaline  oxides  and  the  alka- 
line earths,  it  produces  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  pres- 
ence of  acid.  — Zeit.  f.  Electrocliemie,  through  Chem. 
News,  Pharm.  .Tour. 
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KEPOKTKD  r>lSCOVERY  OF  STKOXTIUM— Tlie 

disi-overy  of  a  laigi'  bcil  of  stroniiuin  at  Piit-in-Bay  Isl- 
and, reported  from  Toledo,  has  awakened  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  among  the  mauufaciurers  of  fire- 
works, sa.vs  Sci.  Amer.,  as  it  is  tliou^'ht  likely  that  it 
will  result  in  n  considerable  redoction  in  the  price  of  all 
fireworks,  in  which  strontium  nitrate  or  strontium  car- 
bonate is  used.  One  large  manufacturer  of  fireworks  in 
New  York,  who  makes  use  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  strontium  nitrate  in  a  year  and  imports  the 
whole  of  it  from  Europe,  states  that  it  costs  his  firm 
now  about  seven  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound.  If  the 
strontium  should  be  found  in  large  quantities,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  cost  of  certain  classes  of 
fireworks,  that  is,  all  those  that  use  a  red  or  crimson 
light.  At  present  the  supply  comes  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  it. 


NOVEL  METHOD  OF  FEEDING  PLANTS.— The 
following  note  by  Mr.  Paul,  of  Clieshhunt,  in  the  Gard- 
ner's Chronicle  (Pharm.  Jour.),  on  the  method  employed 
by  M.  Georges  Truiffent  for  administering  artificial. food 
to  plants,  is  of  considerable  interest  to  horticulturists. 
After  an  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  living  plant,  the  ne- 
cessary salts  for  a  given  time,  such  as  six  mouths,  are 
weighed  out  and  enclosed  in  a  metal  cover  to  form  what 
is  called  a  "pill,"  which  is  presumably  inserted  in  the  pot, 
diffusion  of  the  salts  taking  place  through  the  folds  of  the 
metal,  and  the  thicker  the  metal  the  slower  the  diffusion. 
As  the  salts  dissolve  and  disappear  they  are  replaced  by 
a  core  which  expands  until  it  completely  fills  the  "pill." 
The  salts  have  no  action  on  the  metal  cover,  which  re- 
mains firm  and  hard.  It  is  stated  that  the  solubility  of 
the  salts  can  be  so  regulated  that  a  "pill"  may  be  made 
to  last  three  or  six  months,  as  may  be  desired.  By  this 
method  of  feeding,  large  well-colored  plants  are  grown  in 
pots  of  less  than  half  the  usual  size. 


PROCE.SS  FOR  OBTAINING  TARTARIC  ACID 
AND  TARTRATES.-A.  Schmitz  and  E.  C.  W.  Toen- 
ges,  Dusseldorf,  Prussia,  have  patented  in  England  a 
process  by  which  argols,  or  other  crude  tartars,  are  boil- 
ed with  an  alkali  carbonate  solution  in  slight  excess,  and 
the  solution  is  treated  with  hypochlorite  and  neutralized 
as  before.  Pure  calcium  tartrate  is  then  thrown  down 
by  calcium  chloride,  and  may  be  decomposed  in  the  usual 
manner  to  obtain  tartaric  acid.  When  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  cream  of  tartar,  the  calcium  tartrate,  first  ob- 
tained as  described,  is  boiled  with  potassium  carbonate 
solution,  and  after  separating  the  calcium  carbonate,  the 
liquid  is  treated  with  a  little  hypochlorite,  and  acid  potas- 
sium tartrate  is  thrown  down  by  addition  of  a  suitable 
acid.  The  claim  is  for  the  obtaining  of  "tartrate  of  lime 
from  raw  products,  partly  manufactured  substances;  by 
products  and  refuse  containing  tartaric  acid  and  tar- 
trates" by  the  process  described. 


ANTIDOTES  FOR  SNAKE  POISON.-Dr.  Thomas 
R.  Fraser.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Scotland, 
has  recently  made  public  what  he  calls  "an  absolute  an- 
tidote for  the  bite  of  the  most  deadiy  serpent."  He  says: 
"I  have  also  found  that  the  substance  from  which  the 
antidote  is  secured  is  strongest  and  best  in  the  serpent 
whose  bite  is  the  most  deadly."  Briefly  stated,  this  new 
antidote  is  the  bile  or  secretion  of  the  gall  bladder.  In 
its  crude  form,  the  bile  is  only  administered  directly  to 
the  wound  or  by  the  stomach.  But  the  antidotal  constit- 
luent  of  the  bile  is  said  to  be  the  most  effective  when 
it  is  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  substance 
found  in  a  serpent's  gall  bladder,  and  injected  beneath 
the  skin.  Dr.  Fraser  says  the  bile  of  any  serpent  is  an 
antidote  for  the  bite  of  a  venomous  species.  This  seems 
very  reasonable,  for,  as  has  long  been  known  to  scien- 
tists, the  venom  of  poisonous  snakes  has  no  ill  effects 


when  introduced— by  accident  or  otherwise — into  either 
their  own  circulation  or  that  of  the  harmless  kinds,  com- 
mon belief  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. — Chas.  H. 
Cue,  in  Sci.  Am. 


DISINFECTING      POWER       OF       ANTISEPTIC 

DUSTING  POWDERS.— The  disinfecting  power  of  io- 
doform consists  principally  of  the  following  factors:  (1) 
It  forms  combinations  with  the  decomposition  products 
of  micro-organisms.  (2)  It  acts  at  a  distance,  which  en- 
ables it  to  prevent  more  or  less  effectually  the  growth 
of  many  bacteria  and  to  kill  others  outright.  (3)  It  stim- 
ulates the  tissue,  also  in  consequence  of  its  distance  ac- 
tion, to  augment  its  power  of  resistance.  ((4)  It  has  the 
power,  though  weak,  to  destroy  bacteria,  more  particu- 
larly when  in  solution. — Electrolytically  prepared  iodo- 
form is  more  energetic  than  the  ordinary  crystalline  va- 
riet.v. 

Other  antiseptics  apparently  have  no  such  combined  ef- 
fect as  iodoform.  Their  action  is  only  local,  i.  e.,  they 
influence  only  the  parts  in  contact  unfavorably  for  the 
development  of  bacteria  or  destroy  them. 

Airol,  iodogallicin,  xeroform,  and  above  all  the  easily 
soluble  gallicin  are  recognized  as  good  antiseptics,  jiris- 
tol  and  iodol  show  less  clearl.v  a  bactericide  action;  the 
latter,  however,  approaches  iodoform  in  some  respects. 
-Vmyloform  and  dermatol  possses  very  slight  power 
against  bacteria,  at  least  in  artificial  culture,  media. 
iZentralb.  f.  Bact.  u.  Parask.,  through  Ap.  Ztg.) 


AMMONIUM  SULPHATE  is  manufactured  from  the 
ammoniacal  liquors  of  gas  works  by  distillation,  the 
ammonia  gas  being  taken  up  by  siilphuric  acid  and  the 
product  crystallized.  In  this  process  the  salt  is,  in  some 
instances  nearly  white  in  color  and  in  others  gray;  the 
trade  designations  are  white,  good  gray,  and  gray.  All 
contain  the  same  amount  of  ammonia  and  they  are  used 
in  the  production  of  aqua  ammonia,  anhydrous  ammonia, 
alum,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  ammonium  sulphate  are 
also  produced  by  bone  coal  manufacturers  from  bone 
liquor,  but  the  product  has  a  strong  odor  and  is  quite  un- 
fit for  the  manufacture  of  aqua  ammonia.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  Anhydrous  ammonia, 
one  of  the  products  made  from  gray  ammonium  sulphate, 
is  largely  used  in  ice  freezing  machines  and  for  refrig- 
erating purposes  in  cold  storage  establishments  and  brew- 
eries. It  is  also  used  in  the  production  of  explosives  and 
chemicals.  As  a  fertilizer  ammonium  sulphate  may  be 
applied  directly  to  the  soil  as  a  forcing  manure,  although 
practically  and  economically  it  is  not  so  used.  Generally 
it  is  mechanically  mixed  and  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances which  furnish  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium, 
both  of  which  are  necessary  chemical  elements  for  per- 
fecting plant  growth. 


CAUSES  OF  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF 
OILS. — In  connection  with  the  experiments  instituted  by 
R.  Kissling,  as  regards  the  increase  of  temperature 
caused  by  impregnation  of  fibrous  or  porous  stuffs  with 
linseed  oil,  the  author  states  the  results  of  his  ren 
searches.  In  accordance  with  former  observations,  a  , 
maximum  of  weight  by  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  case  I 
of  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  only  appears  after  several! 
days,  while  with  oils  treated  with  metallic  oxides  this  I 
is  the  case  already  after  twenty  hours,  old  linseed  oil 
showing  one  of  15  to  10  per  cent.,  young  products  up  to 
19  per  cent,  at  most.  The  spontaneous  combustion  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  following  experiment:  A  piece 
of  wadding  which  had  been  used  for  the  filtration  of 
oils,  that  contained,  besides  copal,  resin  and  turpentine 
oil,  chiefly  linseed  oil  boiled  with  metallic  oxides,  was  laid 
in  a  place  exposed  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  prevent  a  sup- 
ply of  heat  from  outside.  A  thermometer  stuck  into  it 
soon  showed  60°,  then  13S°,  inside  of  45  minutes  it  had 
reached  275°,  and  suddenly  rose  above  300°  (C.  ?)  On 
folding  the  wadding  apart,  the  interior  was  found  to  be 
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strongly  charre<l,  and  in  the  charred  phices  glimnioriug 
was  at  once  perceptible,  which  passed  into  ignition  niwjn 
admission  of  a  draught  of  air.  According  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  author,  an  autoxidatiou  was  made  pos- 
sible in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  metallic  com- 
pounds, and  the  previous  healing.  Owing  to  the  poor 
conduction  of  heat,  the  heat  was  held  together  and 
through  decomposition  of  organic  substances  c.-irbon  was 
liberated,  which  took  fire  through  a  supply  of  air.  Fur- 
ther experimsnts  demonstrated  that  ignition  is  only  pos- 
sible if  the  separated  carbon  comes  into  contact  with  a 
sufficient  volume  of  air. — AV.  Lippert,  Zeitschrift  fiir  An- 
gewandte  Chemie;  Sci.  Am. 


PROPERTIES  OF  LIQUID  FLUORINE.— At  the 
November  meting  of  the  Chemical  Society  (Eng.),  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  read  a  paper  on  this  interesting  topic. 
We  make  use  of  the  report  prepared  by  Pharm.  .Tourn. 
A  table  presenting  a  comparison  of  the  boiling  points 
of  fluorine  derivatives  of  organic  bodies  with  the  cor- 
responding chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  derivatives  was 
first  shown.  Fluobenzene  boils  5°  higher  than  Ix-nzene, 
chlorobenzene  47°  higher:  para  fluoaniline  boils  4°  higher 
than  aniline,  parachlor  aniline  43°  higher,  and  so  on. 
This  comparison  indicates  that  fluorine  must  possess  a 
very  high  volatility,  an  inference  that  follows  also  from 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Gladstone  upon  the  refractive  in- 
dices of  these  bodies.  Diagrams  of  the  ajiparatus  used 
for  liquefying  flourine  were  shown.  Although  no  vessels 
of  transparent  material  other  than  tluorapar,  wbieli  is  ex- 
ceedingly brittle,  can  be  used  for  the  manipulation  of 
gaseous  fluorine,  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  chemical 
reaction  is  siispended  at  very  low  temperature  it  was 
surmised  that  glass  might  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
liquefied  fluorine,  and  Hie  supposition  proved  correct. 
The  ^as  was  to  be  condensed  in  a  platinum  tube,  from 
which  it  could  flow  into  a  glass  bulb.  When  the  plati- 
num tulx>  was  surrounded  by  boiling  oxygen  at  a  tem- 
perature of  -183°,  no  liquefaction  took  place,  but  on  ex- 
hausting when  the  temperature  went  down  to  -185°,  a 
yellow  liquid  collected  in  the  tube,  the  color  of  which 
had  an  intensity  such  that  .5  Mm.  equaled  a  tube  of  the 
gas  1  metre  long.  At  this  temperature  neither  silicon, 
boron,  nor  carbon  incandesces  when  thrown  into  the 
liquid,  and  no  iodine  is  liberated  from  iodides,  but  the 
aflinity  of  fluorine  for  the  hydrogen  of  hydrocarbons  is 
still  sufficiently  great  to  cause  the  ignition  of  benzene. 
Solid  turpentine  is  attacked,  and  a  jet  of  hydrogen  di- 
rected on  to  its  surface  is  at  once  ignited.  It  has  no 
action  upon  ice  or  upon  mercury,  but  a  body,  presumably 
a  hydrate,  which  exploded  upon  the  rise  of  temperature, 
was  obtained.  Its  boiling  point  lies  in  the  neighborhood 
of  -187°,  the  critical  point  is  -120°,  and  the  critical 
pressure  40  atmospheres.  Attempts  to  solidify  the  gas 
were  futile:  it  remained  liquid  at  -210°.  To  estimate  the 
density  of  liquid  fluorine,  recourse  was  necessary  to  the 
observation  of  its  buoyancy  for  solids  of  known  density, 
such  as  wood,  amber,  ebonite,  and  methyl  oxalate.  Am- 
ber of  specific  gravity  1.14  was  found  to  float  or  sink 
indifferently,  and  its  density  is,  therefore,  equal  to  that 
of  the  liquid.  The  refractive  index  of  the  liquid  is 
greater  than  that  of  liquid  oxygen — with  which  it  mixes 
in  all  proportions — but  its  capillary  constant  is  less.  With 
the  spectroscope  it  gives  no  absorption  bands,  nor  does 
it  show  any  magnetic  phenomenon.  Its  exact  refractive 
and  dispersive  indices  remain  to  be  determined,  but  the 
law  that  a  gas  should  have  the  same  atomic  refraction 
in  the  liquid  condition  as  in  the  gaseous  seems  to  be  here 
departed  from,  that  of  fluorine  being  higher  in  the  liquid 
state.  In  the  discussion  following.  Dr.  Gladstone  com- 
mented upon  the  singular  variance  of  liquid  fluorine  in 
its  refractive  properties  from  what  had  been  expected. 
Dr.  r<'rkiii  mentioned  that  while  by  the  introduction  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  into  the  benzene  molecule 
the  rotation  is  increased,  if  one  introduces  fluorine  the 
rotation  goes  down;  the  only  analogy  he  could  recall  was 
that  of  the  NO,  group,  the  behavior  of  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  fluorine  atom.  Professor 
Thorpe  recalled  the  fact  that  while  experimenting  upon 
arsenic  fluoride,  he  had  noticed  that  a  glass  tube  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid  was  quite  invisible,  and  had  a  refrac- 
tive power  therefore  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
liquid. 


Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers 
and  their  clerks  with  reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  dis- 
cuss questions  relating  to  practical  pharmacy,  prescription 
work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall 
and  ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  ItlSCBIVH  NO 
ATTENTION;  neither  do  we  answer  queries  In  this  de- 
partment from  non-subscribers. 


Compound  Syrup  White  Pine  Bark. 

(C.  B)  See  the  following  issues  of  this  journal: 
March  2.->,  1897,  page  303;  April  1,  1897,  page  303;  and 
Nov.  25,  1S97,  page  S0<).  A  formula  may  also  be  found 
in   the   National  Formularv. 


One-Half  Per  Cent.  Corrosive  Sublimate  Solution. 
(W.  .7.  K.)  If  you  will  read  carefully  the  abstract  on 
"comparative  value  of  various  disinfectants,"  this  jour- 
nal, Nov.  25,  1897,  page  798,  you  will  notice  that  a  V2 
per  cent.  (p.  c.)  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  taken 
as  the  standard  of  comparison  and  as  such  its  disin- 
fectant and  antiseptic  values  are  each  100.  A  %  per 
cent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  one  which  con- 
tains l<2  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  99V4 
grains  of  water. 


Is  Tobacco  a  Drug? 

(R.  B.  H.)  writes:  "I  had  a  friendly  controversy  with 
a  party  in  regard  to  tobacco.  I  take  the  position  that 
tobacco  is  a  drug;  he  denies  my  statement.  Am  I  cor- 
rect?" 

Yes.  Tobacco  is  a  drug,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  some- 
times employed  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  it  is  official  in 
several  pharmacopoeias.  Its  employment  as  a  medicinal 
substance,  however,  is  extremely  limited  and  insignifi- 
cant, in  comparison  with  its  importance  as  a  commercial 
product. 


Elixir  Buchu,  Juniper,  Dandelion  and  Saw  Palmetto. 

(.1.  F.  S.)    Try  the  following:  1 

Fluid  extract  buchu 1     fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  juniper  berries    ....     '/4  fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  saw  palmetto 1       fl.  ounce 

Fluid  extract  dandelion 1     fl.  ounce 

Syrup 1     fl.  ounce 

Alcohol    2     fl.  ounces 

Magnesium   carbonate   2     drams 

Aromatic  elixir,  U.  S.  P.,  enough  to 

make 16     fl.  ounces 

Jlix  the  fluid  extracts  with  the  alcohol,  then  add  about 
.seven  ounces  of  aromatic  elixir  and  the  syrup.  Incorpor- 
ate with  the  mixture  the  magnesium  carbonate,  and 
filter.  Finally  pass  enough  aromatic  elixir  through  the 
filter  to  make  the  finished  product  measure  16  fluid 
ounces. 


Violet  Water. 
(W.  J.  L.)  } 

(1)  Essence  of  violet 14  fl.  drams 

Essence  of  rose   5  fl.  ounces 

Essence  of  cassie .5  fl.  ounces 

Alcohol,  enough  to  make 1  gallon 

Water  may  be  added,  if  a  cheaper  preparation  is  want- 
ed. 

(2)  Extract  violet  (from  pomade) 1  fl.  ounce 

Extract  cassie  (from  pomade) 1  fl.  ounce 

Spirit  of  rose lA  fl.  ounce 

Tincture  Florentine  orris   l^  fl.  ounce 

Cologne  spirit 1  pint 

(3)  Violet   extract    5  kilos 

Jasmine  extract 20  grams 

Rose  extract 10  grams 

Jonquille  extract   30  grams 

Tincture  of  orris 50  grams 

Tincture  of  cinnamon 30  grams 

Tincture  of  musk 2  grams 

Tincture  ambrette 20  grams 

Tincture  of  vanilla   2  grams 

Jasmine  water 200  grams  j 
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Abbreviated  Directions. 
(I/.  M.  D.)  Tlio,  iil>lpiivi:ii.il  (liivilions  you  submit 
"f.  3j.  q.  i.  d.  i>.  c,"  may  lie  tianslateil,  "one  fluid  dram 
four  times  a  day,  after  meals,"  tlio  "q.  i.  d.  p.  c."  un- 
doulitedly  staiidinp  for  tlie  Latin  words,  "quator  in  die, 
post  cibuni."  It  is  liarely  possible  that  the  character  you 
have  copied  as  a  "(i"  may  liave  been  intended  for  a  "t" 
(ter  in  die,  etc.),  the  directions  "three  times  a  day,  after 
meals,"  being  more  common  than  "four  times  a  day,  af- 
ter meals"  from  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  to  have 
but  three  meals  a  day.  In  order  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  the  directions  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  prescription  wliicli  you  have  failed  to  enclose  with 
your  query. 

Texas  Pharmacy  Law. 
(J.  K.)  Texas  has  a  pharmacy  law  which  applies  to 
towns  of  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants.  Briefly, 
the  law  provides  for  two  grades  of  licentiates,  qualified 
pharmacists  and  qualified  assistants.  The  former  must 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  had  two  years'  ex- 
perience before  examination.  Graduates  of  reputable  col- 
leges of  pTiarniacy  which  require  two  years'  experience 
before  granting  a  diploma,  are  registered  as  pharmacists 
without  an  examination.  The  fee  for  examination  and 
registration  is  five  dollars;  for  registration  on  diploma, 
three  dollars.  Instead  of  the  usual  State  board  of  phar- 
macy there  exists  in  Texas  a  board  of  "pharmaceutical 
examiners"  for  every  judicial  circuit  in  the  State.  The 
members  of  the  respective  boards  receive  their  appoint- 
ments from  the  presiding  judges  of  the  district  courts. 
Each  board  elects  its  own  oflieers;  the  secretary  being 
designated  in  the  act  as  "Registrar."  The  various  boards 
hold  examinations  once  a  year.  As  you  have  not  given 
us  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  where  yon  wish  to  locate, 
■we  cannot  give  you  any  information  regarding  the  name 
of  the  secretary  to  whom  you  should  write.  Tell  us 
where  you  wish  to  locate  and, we  will  try  to  help  you  out. 


Preparation  ot  Beeswax. 

iT.  J.  K.i  Ordinary  lieo.swax.  or  yellow  wax.  is  ob- 
tained from  honeycomb  after  the  honey  has  been  re- 
moved. The  comb  is  melted  in  boiling  water,  which  is 
kept  hot  for  some  time  to  allow  the  impurities  to  sepa- 
rate, and  either  subside  or  be  dissolved  by  the  water. 
When  the  mixture  cools  the  wax  concretes.  It  is  then 
removed,  again  melted  in  boiling  water,  strained  and 
poured  into  pans  or  other  suitable  vessels.  White  wax  is 
made  from  yellow  wax  by  a  process  of  sun-bleaching, 
which  is  in  outline  as  follows:  Melted  wax  is  solidified 
in  the  form  of  thin  ribbons  or  bands,  by  allowing  it  to 
flow  over  wet  revolving  cylinders:  these  bands  are  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  exposed  to  sunlight  in  the  open 
air.  After  exposure  for  some  time  the  color  disappears 
in  spots  and  the  wax  is  again  melted,  re-solidified  and 
treated  as  before,  the  process  being  repeated  from  time 
to  time  until  the  wax  is  completely  bleached,  when  it  is 
finally  melted  and  run  into  molds:  besides  losing  its  col- 
or, wax  thus  treated  is  somewhat  changed  liy  long  ex- 
posure to  light  and  air.  and  is  more  disposed  to  rancidity 
than  yellow  wax,  as  is  noticeable  in  the  modified  color. 
For  quite  a  lengthy  article  on  the  methods  ot  bleaching 
wax.  used  b.v  manufacturers,  see  this  journal.  May  20, 
1897,  page  594. 

St.  John's  Bread  Extract. 

(E.  S.  E.I  We  know  of  no  specific  formula  for  a  prepa- 
ration of  this  character.  St.  John's  Bread  is  one  of  the 
synonyms  for  the  pods  of  the  Ceratonia  siliqua  L..  or  the 
carob  tree.  These  pods  are  used  as  food  in  many  parts 
of  Africa,  the  East  Indies  and  the  warm  countries  of 
Europe.  In  Sicil.v  a  spirit  and  a  s.vrup  are  made  from 
them.  The  husks  of  the  pods  being  often  used  for  swine, 
are  called  swine's  bread,  and  are  thought  by  some  to  be 
referred  to  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal's  Son.  The  pods 
are  sometimes  called  locusts,  and  were  formerly  thought 


to  be  the  locusts  eaten  l)y  John  the  Baptist,  and  hence 
have  been  called  .St.  .John's  Bread.  Baron  Ferd  voa 
Miller  (Select  lOxtra-Tropical  I'lants),  says  that  the  ex- 
portation of  the  pods  for  cattle  food  from  Crela  is  very 
large.  In  some  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  horses 
and  stable  cattle  are  almost  exclusively  fed  upon  them, 
and  according  to  the  author  last  named,  the  fattening 
properties  of  this  kind  of  food  are  twice  those  of  oil  cake. 
.Six  pods  a  day  are  given  of  the  crushed  pods,  with  or 
without  chaff.  He  says  the  Spanish  Conquerors  took 
this  plant  early  to  Central  and  .South  America.  A  pre- 
serve or  confection  like  tamarinds  has  been  made  by  the 
.\rabs  from  the  pulp  and  used  as  an  aperient.  (Iray's 
"Trealise  on  Pharmacologia,"  a  work  published  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  says  the  pods  were  used  con- 
siderably at  that  time  in  preparations  designed  to  pos- 
sess  ophdialniic,   cooling  or  pectoral  qualities. 

Spavin  Cure. 

(W.  H.  B.t  We  caiuioi  give  the  formula  for  the  pro- 
prietary remedy.  Some  one  of  the  following  may  be  of 
service: 

(11   Oil   of  turpentine   14'»'<  fl.  ounces 

.\lcohol 1.1  fl.  ounces 

Tincture  ot  iodine V^4  fi.  ounces 

Camphor    1%  ounces 

( lil  of  sassafras   1%  A-  ounces 

Crude  petroleum    1    fl.  ounce 

Corrosive   sublimate    7tl  grains 

Dissolve  the  camphor  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
alcohol  .".nd  add  the  remaining  ingredients. 

(2)   Powdered   cantharides    4  ounces 

Oil   origanum    4  ounces 

Oil   amber    4  ounces 

Oil    turpentine    4  ounces 

Cottonseed  oil   4  ounces 

Sulphuric  acid 1  ounce 

Mix  all  except  the  acid  in  a  broad,  shallow  vessel  like 
an  evaporating  dish,  then  ver.v  slowl.v  and  with  constant 
and  rapid  stirring  add  the  aiid;  when  the  liquid  has 
cooled  it  may  l>e  bottled. 

(."?)   Oil  red  thyme 3  parts 

Rectified  oil  of  amber ,S  parts 

Oil  of  rosemary  10  parts 

Camphor    20  parts 

Alcohol    30  parts 

Sulphuric  acid    90  parts 

Oil  of  turpentine 340  parts 

Sulphurated  oil 2.190  parts 

Follow  directions  for  compounding  under  previous 
formula.  . 

GUTTAPERCHA   AND   CAOUTCHOUC   CE- 

ilF^XTS. — I>eather  guttapercha  cement:  Melt  together 
100  parts  guttapercha.  100  parts  asphalt  or  pitch,  and  1.5 
parts  oil  of  turpentine.  To  lie  used  hot.  Elastic  gutta- 
percha cement:  Dissolve  10  parts  guttai>ercha  in  1(X) 
parts  lienzin  and  pour  the  solution  into  1(X)  parts  linseed 
oil  varnish  with  thorough  agitation.  Particularly  suit- 
able for  fastening  soles  on  shoes.  The  leather  should  be 
roughened  l>efore  cementing.  Cement  for  fastening  rub- 
ber on  metal:  Dissolve  shellac  in  10  times  its  weight  of 
ammonia  water.  After  standing  three  to  four  weeks  a 
transparent  cement  results,  which  can  lie  used  without 
warming.  It  is  gas  and  watertight  and  serves  also  for 
articles  of  hard  rubber.  A  mixture  of  guttapercha  and 
asphalt  serves  a  similar  purpose.  For  leather  belts: 
Made  by  kneading  together  10  parts  carlx)n  disulphide, 
1  part  oil  of  turpentine,  and  enough  guttapercha  to  make 
a  thick  paste.  The  leather  must  be  freed  from  fat  and 
roughened,  and  after  cementing  the  joined  parts  pressed 
together  until  dry.  Caoutchouc  cements:  Dissolve  in 
carbon  disulphide  100  parts  finely  divided  caoutchouc. 
1.^1  parts  rosin  and  10  parts  shellac.  Mix  1  part  caout- 
chouc, 7  parts  mastic  and  .")0  parts  chloroform.  Let  stand 
several  weeks  lief  ore  using.  For  repairing  rubber  shoes: 
(1(  Dissolve  10  parts  caoutchouc  in  2.1O  parts  chloroform. 
(2)  Dissolve  10  parts  caoutchouc  and  4  parts  rosin  in 
40  parts  oil  of  turpentine.  Mix  equal  parts  of  the  solu- 
tinn  fur  use.— (C.ummi.  Zt..  through  Drog.  Zt.) 
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THE  ERA  COURSE  IN  PHARMACY  Is  a  thorough,  practical 
and  economical  course  of  home  study  In  pharmacy,  and  cov- 
ers the  subjects  usually  embraced  In  the  curriculum  In  a 
standard  college  of  pharmacy.  It  Is  designed  for  all  who 
desire  systematic  Instruction  In  pharmacy;  for  clerks  who 
cannot  attend  college:  for  those  preparing  for  pharmacy 
board  examinations;  as  auxiliary  course  for  students  In  col- 
lege, and  as  a  means  of  review  for  graduates  and  experi- 
enced pharmacists. 

THE  LtCTURES  are  published  wccklv  in  Thk  Pharmaced- 
TiCAL  Kka,  and  the  QUIZZES  and  EXAiMINATIONS  are  con- 
ducted by  mail.  A  separate  question  blank  is  Issued  on 
each  lecture  and  sent  to  each  matriculate,  his  answers  are 
duly  rated  by  the  Instructors  and  returned  to  the  student 
with  corrections  and  notations. 

THE  ENTIRE  COURSE  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and 
DIPLOIWAS  are  Issued  to  ail  passing  final  examinations. 
Each  year  Is  divided  Into  two  terms.  The  first  term  of  the 
Junior  year  began  September  2,  1897,  and  will  end  January 
27,  1898;  the  second  term  will  begin  February  17,  1898,  and 
end  June  30,  1898.    The  junior  class  for  1897  Is  now  closed. 

FEES.  The  entire  expense  Is  only  $7.75  per  annum  and 
includes  subscription  to  the  Era.  tuition  fees  and  a  binder 
for  preserving  copies  and  lectures. 


GERMANIUM.     TIN.     LEAD. 

not   clearly   established 


LECTURE    NO.  33. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  Carbon  Family. 

CARBON.     SILICON 
The  student  who  has  carefully  followed  the  preceding 
lectures  on  the  elements  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the 
following  facts: 

1.  That  the  halogens  are  all  decided  non-metals,  but 
that  their  non-metallic  qualities  become  less  marked  as 
we  pass  from  fluorin  to  iodin,  or  as  the  atomic  weight 
rises.  Also  that  the  valence  toward  hydrogen  is  one,  as 
in  HF,  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI. 

2.  That  the  elements  of  the  oxygen  family  are  less 
non-metallic  as  a  whole  than  the  halogens,  the  last  mem- 
ber (tellurium)  possessing  some  marked  metallic  qualities. 
It  is  also  noted  that  the  hydrogen  valence  of  this  family 
is  two,  as  in  H,0.  H,S,  H,Se,  and  H,Te. 

3.  That  the  nitrogen  family,  as  a  whole,  presents  a 
marked  advance  towards  metallicity  over  the  two  pre- 
ceding groups.  The  first  two  only  are  typical  non-met- 
als, the  third  is  of  an  intermediate  character,  while  the 
last  two  are  very  decided  metals.  In  this  group  the  hy- 
drogen valence  is  three,  as  seen  in  XHj,  PH3,  AsHj,  and 
SbH3. 

In  the  present  or  carbon  fnmihj  the  same  advance  in 
properties  continues.  Only  the  first  two  are  non-metals, 
while  the  others  are  metals  of  a  very  pronounced  char- 
acter, the  last  two  possessing  the  quality  of  malleabil- 
it.v.  The  hydrogen  valence  of  the  first  two  elements  is 
four,  as  in  CH,,  and  SiH,.  This  is  the  maximum  valence 
toward  hydrogen  that  is  possessed  by  any  element.  The 
last  three  members  of  the  family  are  not  known  to  com- 
bine with  hydrogen  in  any  case. 

All  the  elements  of  this  family  form  dioxids.  Those  of 
carbon,  silicon  and  germanium  are  acid  anhydrids.  Tin 
dioxid  can  act  as  an  acid  anhydrid  toward  stronger  bases, 
and  as  a  b.asic  anhydrid  with  stronger  acids.  I^ead  dioxid 
has  feeble  acid  properties. 

CARBON. 

Symbol  C.     Valence  2.  4.     Atomic  Weight  11.97.     Spe- 
cific Gravity  2.01  to  3.6. 
Historical. — The  several   iiatural   forms   of  carbon   have 
been  known  for  ages,   but  the  element  was  not  clearly 
recognized  as  one  of  the  simple  substances  of  nature  un- 
:til  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  proof  of  the 
idientJty  of  the  element  iu  its  several  natural  forms  was 


of 


until   after   the   experiments 
.Smithsou  Tennant  in  1796.  and  of  Mackenzie  in  1800. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  carbo,  coal,  or 
charcoal. 

Natural  Occurrence.— Carbon  occurs  free  in  three  allotro- 
pic  forms,  diamond  and  graphite,  both  crystalline,  and 
in  the  amorphous  condition,  as  coal.  Combined,  it  exists 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  carbon  dioxid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  mineral  carbonates.  Of  these  the  most  abun- 
dant is  calcium  carbonate,  found  as  chalk,  limestone  and 
marble,  and  a  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium known  as  dolomite.  Among  other  metals  zinc, 
copper,  barium  and  iron  also  frequently  occur  as  carbon- 
ates. 

Carbon  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  organic  struc- 
tures, both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  is  the  element  left 


g.  37.— Natural  Forms  of  the  Diamond. 


behind  as  charcoal  or  coke  when  these  substances  are 
heated  out  of  contact  with  air. 
Perhaps  the  first  of  the  natural   forms  of  carbon  in 
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popular  eslimntioii  is  the  diamond,  wliicU  is  nearly  pure 
aud  colorless  crystallized  carbon.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
regular  system  (KIb.  37),  is  the  hardest  substance  known, 
capable  of  abrading  all  other  substances  and  of  being 
abraded  by  none,  and  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity.  Its  brilliancy  is  due  to  the  numerous  inter- 
nal reflections  which  take  place  within  it.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3.5  to  3.6.  A  dark  colored  or  black  variety  is 
known  tiscaiboiiado,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.01 
to  3.4.  It  is  used  for  diamond  polishing  and  for  pointing 
rock-cutting  tools.  Under  the  name  othort.  a  coarse 
kind  of  diamond  is  used  for  glass  cutting. 

In  the  absence  of  air  diamond  can  be  heated  to  a  white 
heat  without  change,  but  by  the  heat  of  the  electric  arc 
is  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  coke.  Heated 
in  the  air,  it  ignites  at  about  1000°  C,  burning  with  a 
slight  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxid.  Usually  a  very 
small  amount  of  ash  is  left,  consisting  of  mineral  im- 
purities. Diamond  can  also  be  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxid 
by  the  use  of  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  as  potassium  di- 
chromatfc  and  sulfuric  acid. 

The  French  chemist  Moissan  claims  to  have  obtained 
diamonds  by  the  sudden  cooling  of  a  crucible  of  cast 
iron  containing  dissolved  carbon,  the  great  pressure  pro- 
duced at  the  moment  of  solidification  causing  the  carbon 
to  crystallize  as  diamond.  The  diamonds  are  recovered 
by  dissolving  away  the  iron  by  means  of  acids,  and  are 
of  microscopic  size  and  dark  color. 

The  second  crystalline  form  of  carbon  is  fjraphite, 
known  also  asp!Hm6<igoaDdf)!ack  (cad.  It  occurs  in  the 
oldest  geolocigal  formations  with  rocks  of  the  granitic  class 
and  also  in  some  cases  associated  with  limestone.  Its 
mode  of  formation  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  by  geologists  as  of  organic  origin,  prob- 
ably resulting  from  the  subjection  of  coal  to  high  tem- 
perature under  pressure.  This  hypothesis  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  molten  iron  will  dissolve  car- 
bon, which  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  scales  of 
graphite  when  the  iron  is  dissolved  in  acids. 

Graphite  is  a  grayish  black  mass,  having  a  metallic  lus- 
ter, and  on  this  account  is  much  used  as  a  polish  for 
stoves  and  other  coarse  iron  work.  It  has  a  greasy  feel, 
due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  scale-like  crystals  glide 
over  each  other,  and  is  hence  used  as  a  lubricator  for 
machinery.  Its  softness  also  renders  it  valuable  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  "lead  pencil,"  while  its 
infusibility  adapts  it  to  the  production  of  crucibles  used 
in  metallurgical  operations  conducted  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 

By  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  takes  up 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  is  converted  to  a  yellow  crys- 
talline subs.ance  known  as  graphitic  acid.  The  latter 
when  heated  decomposes  explosively,  leaving  a  volumi- 
nous residue  of  finely  powdered  amorphous  carbon. 

The  amorphous  form  of  natural  carbon  is  found  in  the 
several  varieties  of  coal.  This  substance  is  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters,  mainly  vegeta- 
ble, while  buried  beneath  earth  and  water.  When  ex- 
posed to  air  the  carbon  of  vegetable  matter  passes  off 
as  carbon  dioxid,  but  when  the  change  takes  place  be- 
neath water,  oxygen  is  excluded  and  the  carbon  is  left 
behind  as  an  amorphous  mass.  The  first  step  in  the 
transformation  is  known  as  peat,  the  next  as  brown  coal 
or  lignite,  the  third  as  bituminous  coal,  and  the  last  as 
anthracite.  The  greater  the  age  of  the  coal  bed,  and  the 
greater  the  pressure  it  has  been  subjected  to,  the  more 
complete  the  transformation  and  the  more  compact  the 
Tariety  of  coal  produced.  In  the  passage  from  peat  to 
anthracite  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of 
gaseous  constituents,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
per  cent,  of  solid  carbon  and  mineral  constituents. 

Preparation.— The  preparation  of  carbon  for  use  in  the 
arts  constitutes  several  of  the  most  important  industries. 
The  most  important  forms  of  artificial  carbon  are  lamp- 


black, animal  aud  wood  charcoal,  coke,  and  gas  carbon. 
.Ml  of  these  are  amorphous. 

Lampblack  is  prepared  by  burning  oils  or  other  sub- 
stances rich  in  carbon  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  air, 
and  collecting  the  resulting  "soot"  in  suitable  chambers. 

By  the  old  method  of  manufacture  wood  charcoal  is 
produced  by  stacking  wood  in  piles,  covering  with  sods 
and  igniting.     After  the  combustion  is  sufficiently  under 


Fig.  38.— Manufacture  of  Charcoal. 

way,  the  further  ingress  of  air  is  shut  off,  and  the  pile 
allowed  to  smoulder.  (Fig.  38.)  The  water  and  other 
volatile  constituents  of  the  wood  are  driven  off  by  the 
heat  of  the  mass  and  the  solid  carbon  left  behind  as  a 
black  solid,  preserving  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  giv- 
ing forth  a  metallic  sound  when  struck.  In  the  more 
modern  method  of  manufacture,  the  wood  is  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation  in  closed  retorts,  thus  permit- 
ting the  valuable  by-products,  as  tar,  acetic  acid,  methyl 
alcohol,  and  gases,  to  be  collected  and  saved. 

When  animal  matters,  as  blood,  bones,  etc.,  are  sub- 
jected to  carbonization  the  product  is  known  as  animal 
charcoal,  or  the  finer  qualities  as  bone  or  ivory  black. 

All  charcoals,  but  more  especially  that  produced  from 
animal  matter,  have  the  property  of  readily  absorbing 
and  condensing  within  their  pores  many  gaseous  sub- 
stances, alkaloids,  metallic  salts  and  coloring  matters. 
Immense  quantities  of  animal  charcoal  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  coloring  matter  of  sugar  in  the 
process  of  refining. 

Coke  is  virtually  a  mineral  charcoal,  prepared  by  the 
carbonization  of  bituminous  coals  in  kilns  known  as 
"coke  ovens."  The  mass,  being  set  on  fire,  is  permitted 
to  burn  for  some  time,  when  the  further  supply  of  air 
is  cut  off,  and  the  carbonization  completed  by  the  heat 
already  generated.  By  this  wasteful  method  all  the  valu- 
able products,  as  tar,  ammonia  and  combustible  gases, 
are  given  off  into  the  atmosphere  and  wasted.  Lately 
more  improved  processes  have  begun  to  be  adopted 
whereby  many  of  these  substances  may  be  saved.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  coke  are  also  produced  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

Gas  carbon  is  a  hard  and  compact  variety  of  carbon 
deposited  in  the  retorts  of  gas  works  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons  produced  from  the 
coal.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  carbon 
rods  used  in  arc  lamps,  the  negative  plates  of  voltaic  bat- 
teries, etc. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON. 

Hydrogen  Compounds. — Compounds  containing  hydrogen 
and  carbon  only  are  known  as  hydrocarbons.  The  sim- 
plest hydrocarbon  is  methnne,  CH,.  It  exists  naturally 
as  "marsh  gas,"  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organ- 
ic matter  under  water,  and  is  the  principal  constituent 
both  of  natural  and  artificial  illuminating  gases.  When 
formed  in  coal  mines  it  is  known  as  fire  damp.  It  can 
be  produced  artificially  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  dry 
sodium  acetate  and  sodium  hydroxid,  when  methane 
and  sodium  carbonate  are  produced. 

.\t  ordinary  temperatures  pure  methane  is  an  odorless, 
colorless,  tasteless  gas.  By  cold  and  pressure  it  can  be 
liquefied  or  even  solidified.  In  the  air  it  burns  with  a 
nearly  colorless  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxid  and  water. 
Like  all  combustible  gases,  methane  or  gases  containing 
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it  combine  with  oxygen  explosively,  if  first  mixed  with 
air  and  then  ignited. 

Methane  is  an  example  of  a  saturated  compound,  since 
all  the  atiinities  of  the  carbon  atom  are  satisfied.  If  one 
or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  be  removed,  the  remain- 
der is  an  !tHsaJ»r((Jt'(i  compound,  and  is  known  as  a  hy- 
drocarbon residue  or  radical.  The  displaced  hydrogen 
atoms  can  be  replaced  with  other  elements,  the  com- 
pounds thus  formed  being  known  as  mUmtitution  prod- 
ucts. Some  examples  of  unsaturated  residues  and  of 
the  substitution  products  which  may  be  formed  from 
them  are  as  follows:  CH3 — ,  the  univalent  radical 
Methyl.  When  the  missing  hydrogen  is  supplied  by  one 
of  chlorin  we  have  CHjCl,  Methyl  chlorid.  CH,  -  is 
the  bivalent  radical  Methylen;  saturating  with  two  Ul, 
we  have  CHjCK.  Methylen  chlorid.  CH  =  is  the  tri- 
valent  radical  Methin;  saturating  with  three  CI,  we  have 
CHClj,  Methin  chlorid  or  Chloroform,  etc.  In  the  pre- 
ceding formulas  the  dashes  are  used  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  free  or  unsaturated  bonds. 

Unsaturated  radicals  cannot  exist  alone,  and  when 
set  free,  if  they  have  no  other  element  to  combine  with, 
will  combine  with  each  other.  Thus  two  methyl  residues 
will  combine  to  form  dimethyl,  CH3— CHj,  each  methyl 
saturating  the  other.  Such  a  saturated  group  can  be- 
come again  unsaturated  by  the  removal  of  other  hydro- 
gen atoms,  and  the  new  unsaturated  radicals  thus  formed 
can  be  again  saturated  by  the  introduction  of  other  radi- 
cals. In  this  way  compounds  can  be  built  up  containing 
sixty  or  more  carbon  atoms  to  the  molecule.  As  the  in- 
troduction of  each  additional  atom  of  carbon  makes  a 
new  compound  it  follows  that  the  number  of  compounds 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  is  very  great.  Or  again,  the  un- 
saturated residues  of  any  of  these  hydrocarbons  can  be 
saturated  by  atoms  of  other  elements,  and  in  this  way  a 
vast  number  of  substitution  products  can  be  formed. 

Owing  to  the  immense  number  of  hydrocarbons  and 
substitution  products  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider 
them  all  together  under  the  general  head  of  Organic 
Chemistry,  which  has  previously  been  defined  as  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Hydrocarbons  and  their  Derivatives. 

Halogen  Compounds. — In  addition  to  the  compounds 
formed  from  the  hydrocarbons  by  the  substitution  of  one 
or  more  halogen  atoms  for  hydrogen,  and  which  will  re- 
ceive consideration  under  organic  chemistry,  carbon 
forms  compounds  consisting  only  of  carbon  and  a  halo- 
gen. The  most  important  of  these  is  carbon  tetrachlor- 
id,  CCl,,  formed  by  passing  chlorin  into  chloroform.  It 
is  a  transparent,  colorless,  aromatic  liquid  possessing 
•  anaesthetic  powers  similar  to  chloroform.  Other  halogen 
compounds  of  carbon  are  also  known. 

Oxygen  Compounds. — With  oxygen,  carbon  forms  two 
compounds,  the  monoxid  and  the  dioxid. 

Carbon  Monoxid,  CO,  or  carbonous  oxid,  also  improperly 
called  carbonic  oxid,  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
carbonaceous  matter  in  an  insufficient  supply  of  air.  It 
is  also  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic 
matter,  by  the  reduction  of  carbon  dioxid  or  certain  me- 
tallic oxids  by  means  of  heated  charcoal,  and  by  other 
methods. 

When  pure,  carbon  monoxid  is  a  colorless,  nearly  odor- 
less gas,  condensible  to  a  liquid  only  by  great  cold  and 
pressure. 

Ignited  in  the  air  it  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame  to 
form  the  dioxid.  The  blue  flame  seen  hovering  over  a 
grate  of  red-hot  coals  is  due  to  the  burning  of  the  mon- 
oxid. 

When  inhaled  carbon  monoxid  operates  as  an  active 
poison,  combining  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  to 
form  a  very  stable  compound  which  cannot  be  broken 
up  by  the  oxygen  which  enters  the  lungs,  thus  causing 
asphyxiation.  The  blood  of  persons  poisoned  by  carbon 
monoxid  possesses  a  bright  purple-red  color,  which  it 
retains  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 


Theoretically  carbon  monoxid  may  be  regarded  as  the 
anhydrid  of  formic  acid,  IICHO.,  for  although  this  acid 
cannot  be  formed  by  dissolving  the  oxid  in  water,  a 
formate  can  be  prepared  by  passing  it  into  an  alkaline 
hydroxid,  as  in  the  following  equation: 
CO  -I-  KOH  =  KCHOj. 
Carbon  Dioxid,  CO-,  or  true  carbonic  oxid,  often  improp- 
erly called  carbonic  acid,  is  produced  whenever  carbon  is 
burned  with  a  full  supply  of  oxygen.  It  is  produced  nat- 
urally by  the  combustion  and  decay  of  organic  sub- 
stances, and  exists  in  the  waters  of  many  mineral 
springs  and  in  mines  and  caverns.  Its  compounds,  the 
carbonates,  and  especially  the  calcium  salt,  form  vast 
rock  masses  extending  over  great  expanses  of  territory. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  it  for  experi- 
mental purposes  in  the  laboratory  is  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  carbonate  by  means  of  some  stronger  acid,  as — 
CaCOj  +  2HC1  =  CaCL  +  CO,  +  H.O. 
When  pure,  carbon  dioxid  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas. 
The  carbon  being  already  fully  oxidized,  the  gas  is  nei- 
ther combustible  nor  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

It  is  heavier  than  air,  and  can  be  poured  from  one  ves- 
sel into  another.  Water  at  0°  C.  dissolves  1.79  its  vol- 
ume of  the  gas,  the  amount  dissolved  decreasing  with  the 
pressure.  By  cold  and  pressure  the  gas  can  be  lique- 
fied, and  the  liquid  stored  in  steel  cylinders  may  be  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place.  It  finds  a  commercial  use  in 
the  charging  of  fountains  of  the  so-called  "soda  water," 
and  in  bottled  aerated  beverages. 

Carbon  dioxid  may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydrid  of  car- 
bonic acid,  H.COs,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  the  acid 
can  exist  in  the  free  state  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
even  in  solution.  Its  salts,  however,  are  an  important 
class  of  compounds,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  stable. 
On  account  of  its  weak  affinity,  carbonic  acid  can  be  dis- 
placed from  its  combinations  by  almost  all  other  acids, 
the  released  carbonic  acid  immediately  decomposing  into 
water  and  carbon  dioxid,  while  the  latter  escapes  so 
rapidly  as  +0  cause  effervescence. 

While  not  distinctly  poisonous,  an  atmosphere  strong 
in  the  gas  will  not  support  life,  for  lack  of  the  necessary- 
oxygen. 

Cyanogen  Compounds— When  mercuric  cyanid  is  heated 
to  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  dicyan- 
ogen,  (CN)^. 

Hg(CN)j  =  Hg  +  (CN),. 
Dicyanogen  may  be  regarded  as  the  union  of  two  uni- 
valent radicals  of  cyanogen,  CN  —  CN,  though  these  are 
not  capable  of  existing  separately. 

Dicyanogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  an  irritating  odor 
somewhat  resembling  peach  kernels,  and  is  extremely 
poisonous.  When  ignited  in  the  air  it  burns  with  a  pe- 
culiar purple  flame.  By  cold  and  pressure  it  can  be 
liquefied. 

Chemically  the  radical  CN  behaves  like  the  members 
of  the  chlorin  group,  uniting  with  hydrogen  to  form  an 
acid,  or  with  the  bases  to  form  salts.  In  combination  the 
formula  CN  is  often  changed  to  Cy. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid. — When  a  cyanid  is  treated  with  an 
acid,  the  released  cyanogen  instead  of  combining  to  form 
dicyanogen  takes  up  the  released  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
to  toTmhydrocymuc or  prusslc  acid,  HCy,  thus — 
AgCy  -t-  HCl  =  AgCl  +  HCy. 
This  reaction  is  the  alternative  formula  given  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  for  the  preparation  otAcldumHydrocyanicum 
Dilutum. 

The  absolute  acid  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  belovr 
2C°  C.  It  is  characterized  by  its  intensely  poisonous  ac- 
tion, even  a  slight  inhalation  of  the  vapor  being  sufficient 
to  occasion  almost  instant  death.  The  pharmacopoeial 
preparation  contains  two  per  cent,  of  the  absolute  acid. 
On  account  of  the  uncertain  strength  of  this  acid  the 
use  of  its  salts  in  medicine  is  preferable.  Three  of  these, 
the  cyanids  of  mercury,  silver  and  potasiium,  are  offi- 
cial. 
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Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid,  its  aqueous  so- 
lution uot  being  acid  to  litmus,  and  is  displaced  from  its 
comhinatious  by  even  such  substances  as  carbon  dioxid. 

The  Double  Cjanlds.— The  cyanids  of  the  alkalies,  or  po- 
tassium cyanid,  are  capable  of  combining  with  the  cy- 
anids of  some  of  the  heavy  metals  to  form  an  interesting 
class  of  double  salts.  Of  these,  two  of  the  more  impor- 
tant are  potassium/crrocytuiit/,  K,FeCyo,  and  potassium 
f«rr/c!/<()iid,KsFeCy„.  The  first  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  a  moleculue  of  ferriius  cyanid  united  to  four 
molecules  of  the  alkali  cyanid  FeCyj,  4KCy,  and  the  sec- 
ond as  a  molecule  of  ferric  cyanid  combined  with  three 
of  the  alkali  cyanid,  I'^eCyj,  3KCy. 

By  treating  these  salts  with  a  stronger  acid,  ferro- 
and  ferricyauic  acids  may  be  obtained. 

Characteristic  Reactions. — The  organic  compounds  of  car- 
bon are  distinguished  by  generally  charring  or  leaving  a 
residue  of  charcoal  when  heated  on  a  platinum  foil,  or  by 
yielding  carbon  dioxid  when  burnt  with  a  full  supply  of 
air. 

Carbonates  are  recognized  by  their  effervescence  with 
acids,  and  carbon  dioxid  by  its  yielding  a  precipitate  of 
calcium  carbonate  when  conducted  into  lime  water.  Hy- 
drocyanic acid  may  be  determined  by  its  reaction  with 
silver  salts,  or  by  its  conversion  into  sulfocyanic  acid, 
and  the  reaction  with  ferric  salt,  while  the  ferro-  and 
ferricyanids  are  detected  by  their  very  characteristic  re- 
actions with  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  iron. 


PRACTICAL    STUDIES. 

1.  Place  either  sugar  or  starch  on  a  platinum  foil  or 
small  piece  of  tin,  and  hold  in  the  tlame  of  a  gas  or  al- 


cohol lamp  by  means  of  tongs  or  pincers.     What  is  the 
black  substance  which  is  left  behind? 

Assumingthecompositionof  the  sugar  to  be  CuHjjOn, 
what  was  driven  off  by  the  heatV 

2.  Place  some  starch  in  an  evaporating  dish,  cover 
with  strong  sulfuric  acid,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod.  As- 
suming the  starch  to  have  the  composition  C,H,(,0,, 
what  is  removed  by  the  acid? 

3.  Observe  the  action  of  a  strong  acid  on  a  carbonate 
by  placing  some  marble  dust  (calcium  carbonate)  in  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  jar  and  adding  some  hydrochloric  acid. 
Note  the  effervescence  which  takes  place,  and  balance 
the  equation — 

CaCO,  +  HCl  =  CaCl.  +  CO^  -l-H,0. 

4.  Ascertain  whether  the  gas  is  combustible  or  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion  by  introducing  a  burning  splinter  of 
pine. 

5.  Ascertain  whether  the  gas  is  heavier  than  air  by 
holding  the  mouth  of  the  jar  over  the  mouth  of  a  test 
tube  containing  some  clear  lime  water.  (Do  not  tip  the 
jar  sufficiently  to  pour  out  the  liquid  it  contains.)  Tap 
the  test  tube  gently  and  observe  whether  a  white  pre- 
cipitate forms  in  it. 

6.  Add  some  solution  of  potassium  cyanid  to  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate.  What  occurs?  Pour  off  the  liq- 
uid. Add  more  potassium  cyanid  to  the  solid  residue. 
What  takes  place  now? 

7.  Using  dilute  solutions  add  some  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanid  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulfate.  In  an- 
other tube  mix  potassium  ferrocyanid  and  ferric  chlorid 
solutions,  also  dilute.  Compare  the  results  obtained,  and 
also  reserve  to  compare  with  the  next  experiment. 

8.  Repeat  the  last  experiment,  but  using  potassium  fer- 
ricyanid  instead  of  ferrocyanid. 


LECTURE    No.   34. 

Botany. 

By  PROF.  HENRY  KRAEMER,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  life  of  the  worlil  is  contained  and  perpetuated  in 
the  animal  and  plant.  Without  either  there  are  no  man- 
ifestations of  life.  Of  the  two,  the  plant  seems  most 
independent  and  upon  it  the  animal  appears  to  be  really 
dependent  for  its  existence.  The  life  processes  in  both 
the  animal  and  plant  are  transacted  through  the  same 
ground  substance,  viz.,  Protophism.  In  the  very  lowest 
animals  and  plants  (i.  e.,  those  that  show  the  least  com- 
plexity of  organization),  the  life  processes  are  so  much 
alike  that  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  separate  the  animal 
from  the  plant.  With  the  greater  complexity  of  organi- 
zation in  the  individual  and  the  greater  differentiation  of 
the  parts  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  organism  we  have 
higher  forms  of  life.  This  complexity  of  structure  and 
differentiation  of  parts  go  on  until  we  have  the  highest 
forms  of  life.  In  the  higher  and  highest  forms  of  life  it 
becomes  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish  the  plant  from 
the  animal,  whereas  in  the  lowest  forms  this  distinction 
is  sometimes  not  apparent. 

Palieontology,  or  the  study  of  ancient  life  as  revealed 
in  the  earth's  crust,  teaches  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  world's  history,  the  life  of  the  world  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  to-day.  It  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  all  forms  of  life  which  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to-day  have  arisen  from  that  which  preceded 
it.  The  idea  that  all  forms  of  matter  in  the  world  have 
a  connection  with  each  other  has  been  believed  since 
ancient  times.  Even  as  far  back  as  Anaximander  (one  of 
the  Ionian  philosophers)  we  find  the  germs  of  such  a 
■philosophy  in  nature.  He  believed  that  animal  life  arose 
through  the  power  of  the  sun  on  the  slime  or  mud;  and 


that  man  was  finally  evolved  through  the  fish  and  lower 
animals.  Aristotle  later  believed  that  Fungi  arose  from 
the  earth  and  that  frogs  developed  from  Fungi.  Even 
until  quite  recently,  the  origin  of  the  individual  plant  or 
animal  has  been  shouded  in  mystery.  Many  experiments 
have  been  instituted  to  show  that  living  forms  of  mat- 
ter might  arise  from  other  than  living  matter.  Cross,  a 
wealthy  Englishman,  had  an  idea  that  natural  electric- 
ity was  conducive  to  the  formation  of  life.  He  sealed 
jars  and  passed  an  electrical  current  through  them  and 
obtained  some  remarkable  results.  In  one  case  he  even 
obtained  an  insect. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  able  men  who  have  ad- 
vocated that  certain  kinds  of  life  were  not  descended 
from  parents.  This  is  the  theory  of  "Generatio  spon- 
tanea," or  spontaneous  generation.  This  theory  was  first 
successfully  attacked  by  Xeedham  (1648,)  who  wrote 
that  he  had  seen  microscopic  organisms  springing  into 
life.  Spalazani  (1706)  found  that  if  he  made  an  infusion 
of  meat  and  put  it  into  a  flask  and  sealed  it  no  life  de- 
veloped. The  objection  was  raised  that  he  had  deprived 
the  contents  of  air  and  that  hence  no  life  could  arise. 
Francis  Reddi  (1768)  noticed  that  meats  on  putrefaction 
yielded  maggots.  He  further  noticed  that  flies  were 
present  and  he  got  the  idea  that  maggots  were  young 
flies.  He  took  a  tumbler  and  put  some  meat  and  water 
in  it  and  covered  it  so  that  flies  could  not  get  in.  He 
repeated  the  experiment  after  flies  laid  their  eggs  and 
found  that  flies  developed  therefrom,  thus  proving  that 
they  had  ancestors. 

It  remained  for  Pasteur,  during  the  last  half  of  this 
century,  to  clear  up  the  matter  regarding  the  origin  of 
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indiTidual  microscopic  organisms,  and  in  doing  so  a  new 
dopartnioiit  of  science,  in  fact  a  new  world,  so  to  speak, 
was  discovered.  lie  arranged  an  apparatus  so  that  after 
all  life  had  been  killed  in  the  fluid  which  was  contained 
therein,  air  free  from  organisms  might  enter.  The  result 
was  no  life  was  produced.  In  other  experiments  he 
showed  that  only  when  micro-organisms  were  present — 
as  yeast  in  grape  juice— could  life  processes  be  manifest. 
The  result  of  all  investigations  thus  far  has  been  to  show 
that  there  is  no  Ufe  without  antecedent  Ujc.  In  other 
words,  wherever  life  arises  there  is  an  egg  or  a  some- 
thing corresponding  to  it  produced  by  a  parent  from 
which  the  organism,  be  it  plant  or  animal,  very  small  or 
quite  large,  develops. 

While  it  is  now  thoroughly  proven  that  each  individual 
arises  from  an  egg,  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies still  remains  "the  mystery  of  mysteries."  By  spe- 
cies and  individuals  are  meant  two  entirely  different 
things,  and  this  must  be  made  clear  before  going  further. 
There  may  be  more  individuals  than  there  are  species, 
i.  e.,  there  are  more  individual  white  oak  trees  than  there 
are  si)ecies  of  oak.  This  brings  us  to  consider  at  the  out- 
set the  principles  involved  in  the  naming  of  plants.  We 
see  individuals  in  both  the  plant  and  animal  kingdom 
that  show  a  kinship.  The  resemblance  and  relationship, 
for  instance,  in  the  blossoms,  fruits  and  other  characters 
of  an  apple  tree  and  a  pear  tree  are  apparent  to  all  who 
observe  them.  The  blossoms  of  the  i>ear  and  apple  further 
resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  peach,  cherry  and  rose; 
although  the  fruits  of  all  are  quite  different.  While 
there  is  a  relationship,  still  the  separation  is  much  wider. 
If  we  compare  all  of  these  with  the  pea,  violet,  marsh- 
mallow  or  buttercup,  we  shall  sec  a  still  more  distant  re- 
lationship or,  in  fact,  no  kinship  at  all.  Plants  that  are 
separated  from  each  other  b.v  apparent  characters  of 
dift'erence,  and  that  show  readily  that  they  are  not  re- 
lated, are  put  in  groups  or  orders,  eaWed  n a turul  orders, 
by  themselves.  For  instance,  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
cherry  and  rose  belong  to  one  oixler  and  called  Natural 
Order  Rosacea^.  The  marshmallow  belongs  to  Malvacese; 
the  violet  to  Violaceip;  the  buttercup  to  the  Rauuncu- 
lacea?,  etc.  Now  the  different  natural  orders  are  like  so 
many  different  turns  with  varying  number  and  kinds  of 
families  and  inhabitants.  In  the  natural  order  (or  town, 
we  might  say)  of  Rosaceoe  then  are  the 
following  individuals:  Apple,  pear,  peach,  cher- 
ry, rose,  etc.  Now,  all  of  these  may  belong 
to  the  same  or  to  different  families.  These 
common  names  for  plants  and  animals  are  like  the  per- 
sonal and  nick-names  as  Joe,  Jean,  etc.  We  do  not 
know  from  these  names  to  what  family  they  belong.  Con- 
sequently by  reason  of  necessity,  just  as  human  beings, 
so  to  plants  and  animals  are  given  family  names.  The  ap- 
ple and  pear  belong  to  the  same  family  and  have  received 
the  family  name  P.vrus.  These  are  further  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  individual  or  specific  name.  The 
pear  is  caWed  Pyrus communis;  the  apple  is  termed  P{/ri(S 
malus.  In  other  words,  just  as  the  family  as  well  as  in- 
dividual name  of  Joe  may  be  Joseph  .Smith,  so  the  whole 
name  of  pear  is  Pyrus  communis.  We  speak  of  the  name 
Pyriis  as  being  the  generic  or  genus  name  and  foiiiiMiiJii's 
as  the  specific  or  species  name.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  generic  name  is  always  written  first  and  with  a  cap- 
ital, whereas  the  specific  name  follows  the  generic  name, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  written  with  a  capital.  The  rules 
regarding  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  introductory 
portion  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia.  We  have  therefore 
in  botanical  nomenclature  thus  far  considered  the  follow- 
ing points: 

NaturaJ  order.    Gcn\is.  Species.       Common  name. 

Rosaceae,  Pyrus,  Mains,  Apple, 

"  "  romnuinis.        Pear, 

"  Prunus,  Serotina,  Wild-cherry, 

MalvacesB,  AlthaM,         Officinalis,        Jlarshmallow, 

A'iolaceae.  Viola.  Tricolor.  Pansy. 

Now  the  name  of  the  person  who  describes  a  plant  is 


affixed  to  that  of  the  species  described.  LinnS,  described 
the  marshmallow  and  consequently  we  have  the  name 
of  the  plant  an  Altliaa  Officinalis  IJnne.  Under  Prunus 
Virginiana  in  the  U.  S.  P.  we  find  "the  bark  of  Prunus 
serotina  Elirliart,"  etc. 

In  tlie  animal  kingdom  there  is  employed  a  little  differ- 
ent classification.  It  is  divided  into  10  sub-kingdoms,  in 
each  of  which  there  are  5  subdivisions,  as  in  the  .S.  K. 
Vertebrata,  we  have: 

Clnss -Mammalia,       Mammalia,       Mammalia, 

tj'""<?i' Caruivora,        Carnivora,        Carnivora, 

i'a'iiily Felida?,  Felida-,  CanidiB, 

<'<^""s Felix,  Lynx,  (!anis, 

species Domestica,       Rufus,  Familians. 

The  number  of  distinct  species  in  both  the  plant  and 
animal  kingdoms  is  very  large  and  not  easily  to  be  com- 
puted with  authenticity.  The  question  arises  how  did  so 
many  different  forms  of  life  come  to  being.  Agassiz  and 
others  believed  each  animal  and  plant  to  be  of  an  inde- 
pendent creation.  The  labors  of  Charles  Darwin  and 
many  others,  on  the  variation  of  the  plant  and  animal 
under  domestication,  make  it  seem  possible  that  there 
has  been  a  gradual  evolvement  from  the  lowest  forms  of 
life  to  the  highest.  Two  things  are  certainly  clear  to  all 
observers,  viz:  (1)  that  some  characteristics  of  the  par- 
ent are  in  each  offspring  and  (2)  that  no  offspring  is  just 
like  its  parents.  This  allows  room  for  an  opportunity 
for  variation  in  nature  to  take  place.  Gardeners,  breed- 
ers, etc.,  take  advantage  of  this  tendency  to  foster  the 
changed  conditions  that  both  plants  and  animals  assume 
when  placed  under  varying  conditions.  Indeed  totally 
different  products  are  finally  produced  by  caring  for  those 
forms  especially  desired.  In  nature  in  the  course  of  time 
similar  changes  are  supposed  to  take  place. 

There  is  a  much  larger  production  of  seeds  than  of 
plants  that  reach  maturity.  There  is  a  battle  for  ex- 
istence taking  place  throughout  nature.  Both  animals 
and  plants  struggle  for  their  existence.  In  this  strug- 
gle they  see  to  it  that  they  produce  just  the  kind  of 
structures  which  will  enable  them  to  survive  and  produce 
seed.  We  observe  that  species  vary,  not  only  according 
to  the  different  conditions  under  which  they  grow,  but 
also  according  as  the  competition  and  struggle  is  keen- 
est. Changed  conditions  cause  an  alteration  of  struc- 
tures in  the  individual,  and  the  result  is  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  species  become  so  changed  that  no  kinship  is 
apparent.  If  this  tendency  to  variation  is  held  firmly  in 
mind,  it  does  not  become  ditficult  to  conceive  that  the 
simplest  method  for  the  production  of  so  many  different 
genera  and  species  is  one  by  which  the  individual,  with- 
out regard  to  its  ancestry,  labors  by  every  means  within 
its  power  to  produce  these  structures  by  which  it  can 
most  effectively  fulfill  its  life  work. 

Now,  just  as  man  selects  the  forms  of  plants  or  ani- 
r.ials  best  adapted  to  his  purposes  and  most  jdiable  iu  his 
hands,  so  in  nature  there  is  a  selection  which  takes  place 
in  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  or  "a  natural  selection." 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  "man  selects  only  for 
his  own  good;  nature  only  for  that  of  the  being  which 
she  tends."  Each  plant  and  animal  does  the  best  it  can 
to  fulfill  its  mission  in  the  surroundings  in  which  it  is 
placed.  It  endeavors  to  mature  and  to  produce  seed.  If 
the  conditions  are  favorable  it  improves  its  own  struc- 
tures first  as  to  size,  strength,  etc.,  and  then  it  will,  gen- 
erally speaking,  produce  corresponding  seed.  If  there  are 
chances  that  its  existence  may  be  terminated  suddenly 
and  unexpectedl.y,  it  will  be  more  or  less  dwarfed,  but 
still  produce  seed,  as  herbaceous  plants  growing  in  for- 
ests. Only  those  forms  of  life  that  are  able  to  contend 
against  the  surrounding  conditions  of  nature  succeed.  In 
the  struggle  changes  by  reason  of  adaptation  are  pro- 
duced in  the  individual,  and  each  distinct  species  may  be 
considered  to  he  an  accumulation  of  the  results  through 
time  of  the  adaptation  of  the  progeny  or  offspring,  hav- 
ing  a   common    origin    and    which   existed   centuries   or 
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ages   ago.     The   chaiutterislics   that  the   individual   as- 
sumes  as   well   as  tho.se  that  survive,  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  prolilalile  ones  for  i(s  preservation  and  the 
fultiilment  of  its  mission  under  the  conditions  iu  which 
it  lives.     The  adinities  of  all  beings  of  the  same  class 
have  been  represented  by  a  tree.  "The  green  and  bud- 
ding twigs  may  represent  existing  species;  and  those  pro- 
duced during  former  years  may  represent  the  long  suc- 
cession of  extinct  species.     At  each  i)eriod  of  growth  all 
the  growing  twigs  have  tried  to  branch  out  on  all  sides, 
and    to    overtop    and    kill    the    surrounding    twigs    and 
branches,  in  the  same  manner  as  species  and  groups  of 
species  have  at  all  times  overmastered  other  si)ecies  in 
the  great  battle  for  life.     The  limbs  divided  into  great 
branches,  and  these  into  lesser  and  lesser  branches,  were 
themselves    once,    when    the    tree    was   young,    btldding 
twigs;   and   this   connection  of   the   former  and  present 
buds,    by   ramifying   branches,    may    well   represent   the 
classification  of  all  extinct  and  living  species  iu  groups 
subordinate  to  groups.     Of  the  many  twigs  which  flour- 
ished when  the  tree  was  a  mere  bush,  only  two  or  three, 
now  grown  into  great  branches,  yet  survive  and  bear  the 
other  branches;  so  with  the  species  which  lived  during 
long-past  geological  periods,  very  few  have  left  living  and 
modified  descendants.    From  the  first  growth  of  the  tree, 
many  a  limb  and  branch  has  decayed  and  dropped  off; 
and  these  fallen  branches  of  various  sizes  may  represent 
those  whole  orders,  families  and  genera  w^hich  have  now 
no   living  representatives,   and   which   are  known  to   us 
only  in  a  fossil  state.  As  we  here  and  there  see  a  thin, 
struggling  branch  springing  from  a  fork  low  down  in  a 
tree,  and  which  by  some  chance  has  been  favored  and  is 
still  alive  on  its  summit,  so  we  occasionally  see  an  animal 
like  the  Ornithorhynchus  or  Lepidosiren,  which  in  some 
small  degree  connects  by  its  affinities  two  large  branches 
of  life,  and  which  has  apparently  been  saved  from  fatal 
competition  by  having  inhabited  a  protected  station.  As 
buds  give  rise   by  growth  to  fresh  buds,   and  these,  if 
vigorous,   branch  out  and  overtop  on  all  sides  many  a 
feebler  branch,   so  by  generation  it  has  been   with  the 
great  Tree  of  Life,  which  fills  with  its  dead  and  broken 
branches  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  covers  the  surface 
with    its    ever-branching    and    beautiful    ramifications." 
(Darwin.) 


DEPARTMENTS  OF    BOTANY. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  that  when  one  has 
taken  up  the  study  of  plants  one  has,  like  the  nun,  taken 
the  veil  that  shall  shut  one  off  from  the  life  of  the 
world.  Very  few  realize  that  in  the  life  of  the  plant  is 
the  life  of  the  world,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  we  shall  see 
later.  Botany  is  the  department  of  science  which  has 
for  its  object  the  study  of  plants.  He  who  studies  or 
works  with  plants  to  get  the  most  out  of  them  is  a  bot- 
anist. Generally  speaking,  the  term  botanist  is  limited 
to  those  persons  who  have  had  some  training  in  the 
study  of  plants  and  who  devote  some  time  subsequently 
in  the  study  thereof.  In  the  broadest  sense,  every  one 
who,  whether  by  inclination  or  necessity,  works  with 
plants  to  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge  of  them  is  a  bot- 
anist. The  science  of  botany  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
departments,  viz.:  I.  P\irc  Science  of  Botany;  and  II., 
Applied  Science  of  Botany.  To  have  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  latter  one  must  understand  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  the  former. 

I.  The  Pure  Science  of  Botany  ma.v  for  our  purposes  be  di- 
vided into  the  following  departments: 

(1)  Outer  MorphoJngii  being  the  department  that  con- 
cerns itself  in  the  study  of  the  external  characteristics 
of  the  plant  and  the  elements  which  make  it  up. 

(2)  Inner  Mnrpholo(]u  (Histology,  Anatomy)  being  the 
study  that  follows  upon  outer  morphology  and  treats 
of  the  inner  structures  of  the  plant  and  its  elements. 

(3)  Physiology  is  the  department  which  has  for  its  ob- 


ject the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  plant  and  the  ele- 
ments which  comprise  it. 

(4)  SuHtematlc  Botany  is  the  study  which  has  for  its 
object  the  naming  of  plants  and  arranging  tlicni  in  their 
proijcr  places,  i.  e.,  genera  and  natural  orders.  Formerly 
systematic  botany  was  based  upon  the  study  of  outer 
nKJrphology  (called  either  organography  or  simply  mor- 
phology), but  to-day  all  of  the  other  departments  of  sci- 
entilie  botany  have  a  share  in  the  classification  of  plants. 

11.  The  Applied  Science  ol  Botany  or  Economic  Botany,  in- 
cludes the  following  departments: 

(1)  Agricultural  Botany  being  the  department  as  re- 
lated to  the  study  of  plants  which  yields  us  food  prod- 
ucts.    This  may  be  further  subdivided  into: 

(a)  Agrostology,  study  of  grasses. 

(b)  Agricultural  chemistry,  chemistry  of  soils,  plants, 
etc. 

(c)  Pomology,  study  of  fruits. 

(d)  Forestry,  study  of  trees  and  forests. 

(2)  Aesthetical  Botany  being  the  department  having 
for  its  object  the  study  of  plants  from  the  side  of  the 
beautiful  by  reason  of  their  aesthetical  qualities.  This 
may  be  further  subdivided  into: 

In)  Floriculture,  culture  of  flowers. 

(h)   Horticulture,   cultivation  of  gardens. 

(3)  Medical  or  Pharmdccutical  Botany  is  the  depart- 
ment which  treats  of  plants  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
sanitary  qualities  and  their  application  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  It  is  from  this  department  that  we  shall  view 
the  subject  of  botany.  As  has  been  already  intimated  in 
order  to  understand  any  of  the  departments  of  applied 
botany  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
the  pure  science  is  necessary.  We  therefore  first  con- 
sider the  principles  of  the  dififerent  departments  of  the 
pure  science  of  botany. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


HOLIDAY    VACATION  FOR  ERA  STUDENTS. 

As  announced  in  the  prospectus,  there  will  be  a  two 
weeks'  intermission  in  the  lectures,  covering  the  holiday 
season.  During  this  period  no  lectures  will  appear,  but 
students  who  may  find  time  hanging  heavily  upon  their 
hands  are  advised  to  make  a  careful  review  of  the  sub- 
jects already  studied,  iu  anticipation  of  the  first  written 
examination  which  is  to  follow  the  completion  of  the 
portion  of  the  course  included  in  Section  A.  Students 
who  for  any  reason  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
their  quizzes  are  urged  to  make  use  of  the  intermission 
to  bring  up  all  arrears  of  work  and  get  ready  to  take  a 
fresh  start  promptly  upon  the  apix>arance  of  the  next 
lectures. 

TONIC    FOR    ALCOHOLICS.— A    correspondent    of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  writes 
that  the  tonic  used  in  all  the  cure  establishments  is: 
Fl.  ext.  coca. 
Fl.  ext.  gentian, 

Fl.  ext.  black  haw nu  %  ij 

Dilute  alcohol  q.  s O  j 

Sig.  F.  3  j  every  four  hours  in  warm  water. 
This  is  the  tonic.  Ipecac  added  to  this  will  produce  nau- 
sea, and  is  tasteless.  The  more  ipecac  the  more  nausea. 
This  will  in  time  disgust  a  patient  and  produce  a  dis- 
like for  liquor.  The  ipecac  is  added  after  drinking,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  A  hypodermic  of  apo- 
morphia.  one-tenth  grain,  a  short  time  after  drinking, 
will  produce  excessive  vomiting.  The  patient  must  not 
know  the  cause  of  the  vomiting.  These  things  can  be 
worked  in  the  tonic  without  arousing  the  patient's  sus- 
picion: thus  the  trick  of  these  institutions.  The  hypo- 
dermic is  used  when  a  tonic  is  given  hypodermically,  on 
some  pretext,  after  drinking. 

FUCUS  CRISPUS  AS  EMULSIFYING  AGENT.-^A 
decoction  of  the  drug  is  made  by  boiling  15  gm.  vrith 
1,300  cc.  water.  In  150  gm.  of  decoction  25  gm.  sugar 
are  dissolved  and  this  shaken  with  80  gm.  cod  liver  oil. 
The  drug  may  also  be  used  in  making  emulsions  contain- 
ing alcohol. — (Ap.  Ztg.) 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL   PERFUMES.* 

BY  M.  JACQUES  TASSY. 

We  may  divide  the  makers  of  perfumes  into  the  two 
classes  of  those  who  furnish  tlie  raw  materials  for  per- 
fumery and  the  manufacturers  proper.  The  former  pro- 
vide the  essences,  the  pure  or  concentrated  scents,  and 
the  latter  mix  and  extend  them,  incorporate  them  into 
various  liquids  or  pastes,  and  offer  them  for  consump- 
tion. Another  division,  of  recent  occasion,  may  be  made 
between  those  who  extract  natural  perfumes  according 
to  the  methods  pursued  for  centuries  and  those  who  use 
chemical  proces.ses  or  make  artificial  perfumes;  for,  as 
dyestuffs  are  now  composed  from  coal-tar  products  to 
the  extent  that  some  of  the  natural  materials  have  been 
driven  out  by  artificial  substitutes,  so  a  number  of  per- 
fumes have  been  in  ;ike  manner  synthethized.  But  there 
is  no  probability  that  the  synthesis  of  perfumes  will  ever 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  which  that  of  dyes  seems 
capable,  because,  first,  some  essences  are  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  synthesis  of  artificial  products  of  much 
greater  value;  and.  secondly,  the  chemical  problem  of  the 
synthesis  of  perfumes  is  more  complicated  than  that 
which  enters  into  the  artificial  production  of  coloring 
matters. 

The  preparation  of  natural  essences  is  still  a  genuine 
agricultural  industry.  Flowers  and  leaves  are  the  raw- 
material,  and  they  have  to  be  treated  fresh.  The  original 
laboratories  are  therefore  generally  established  very  near 
where  the  plants  can  enjoy  the  most  favorable  climatic 
conditions.  Hence  the  crude  essences  generally  come  to 
us  from  various  distant  regions — essence  of  ilang  from 
Manilla,  of  geranium  from  Reunion  and  Algeria,  of 
lemon  and  citron  from  Ceylon  and  China,  etc.  But  as 
the  imported  materials  are  generally  scandalously  adult- 
erated, European  manufacturers  have  been  impelled  to 
bring  home  such  of  the  crude  material  as  will  bear  trans- 
portation. So  sandalwood,  cloves,  patchouli  leaves,  and 
vetivert-grass  roots  brought  dried  and  with  their  scents 
unimpaired  are  distilled  in  France  and  Germany  rather 
than  in  the  countries  of  their  origin. 

The  most  important  center  of  this  manufacture  is  the 
little  city  of  Grasse,  near  Nice  and  Cannes,  which,  be- 
sides being  a  large  center  of  production  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  plants  and  woods,  is  the  chief  place  where  these 
special  processes  which  have  been  transmitted  through 
ages  and  are  the  only  one  for  the  extraction  of  the  per- 
fumes of  flowers  are  in  use.  The  only  chemical  agents 
employed  in  these  processes  are  vapor  and  fat. 

The  manufactories  of  artificial  perfumes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  real  laboratories  of  chemical  products  where 
the  habitual  agents  of  chemical  industry  are  employed, 
requiring  the  intervention  of  chemists  and  engineers,  and 
are  established  by  preference  at  the  great  industrial  cen- 
ters. Hence  good  reasons  exist  for  these  two  branches 
having  been  kept  apart,'  although  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  separation  will  continue  permanent. 

The  simplest  process  of  extraction  is  by  distillation. 
The  flowers  or  leaves  are  put  into  the  retorts  with  water 
and  heated  to  the  proper  degree.  The  perfume  passes 
over  to  the  cooling  apparatus  with  the  vapor  of  the 
water  and  is  condensed  with  it,  after  which  it  is  separ- 
ated from  the  water  by  taking  advantage  of  the  differ- 
ence of  density.  The  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  vapor 
under  pressure.  Formerly  fire  was  applied  directly, 
but  the  amount  of  production  was  insignificant  compared 
with  what  it  is  now;  this  method  is,  however,  still  in  use 
in  small  portable  apparatus.  Some  distillations  are  liter- 
ally performed  on  the  spot,  as  those  of  certain  aromatie 
plants  which  are  not  grown  ver.v  near  Grasse,  the  finer 
lavenders  especially  being  found  wild  at  considerable 
heights  on  the  mountains.  The  communal  lands  up  there 
are  allotted  every  year,  and  extractors  who  make  this  a 

specialty  establish  themselves  in  their  plots  with  their 
, I . 

•  Translated  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  the 
Revue  Scientifique. 


direct  fire  apparatus,  exriecting  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
duction to  the  large  houses. 

When  the  quantity  produced  is  regarded,  distillation 
is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  perfumery  industry. 
It  is  simple,  inexpensive,  requires  but  little  manual  labor, 
and  is  applicable  to  large  quantities  of  material.  But 
there  are  objections  to  it,  and  some  of  them  are  of  so 
much  force  as  to  have  led  to  the  substitution  for  it  of 
st^emingly  more  primitive,  and  at  all  events,  more  expen- 
sive, methods  of  extraction.  The  first  objection  is  the 
liability  of  vapor,  coming  in  contact  with  some  of  their 
more  unstable  constituents,  to  change  the  character  of 
some  of  the  essences.  A  still  more  important  objection 
IS  that  the  vapor  may  bring  over  -some  undesirable  con- 
stituents existing  in  the  plant,  or  by  its  action  on  some 
of  the  constituents  may  produce  new  substances  in  no 
way  allied  to  the  perfume.  Impurities  produced  in  this 
way  communicate  to  the  newly  distilled  essence  what 
may  be  called  the  taste  of  the  retort  Such  inconveni- 
ences, of  relatively  little  account  in  the  coarse  extracts, 
are  very  important  in  the  more  delicate  distillations. 

A  process  used  at  Grasse  for  conserving  the  more  deli- 
cate qualities  of  the  iK-rfumes,  and  which  constitutes  a 
method  original  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  consists  in  the 
employment  of  grease  for  the  composition  of  perfumed 
pomades.  A  grease  of  suitable  consistence  which  will 
not  become  rancid  is  obtained  by  preparing  a  mixture  of 
lard  and  beef  fat  and  subjecting  it  to  thorough  refining 
processes.  The  perfume  is  incorporated  with  this  base 
by  a  process  of  warm  maceration,  or  by  absorption. 

For  maceration  the  fat  is  molted  in  the  marine  bath 
and  brought  to  a  temperature  of  G0°  or  70°  C,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  skill  of  the  attendants  rather  thkn  by  the 
thermometer;  the  rose  leaves,  or  whatever  is  to  be 
treated,  are  introduced,  thoroughly  immersed;  after  a 
few  hours  the  mixture  is  passed  through  strainers  and 
drained,  so  as  to  separate  the  grease  from  the  flowers 
as  completely  as  possible.  What  grease  remains  on  the 
rose  leaves  is  washed  off  with  warm  water.  The  process 
is  repeated  with  the  same  grease  and  with  other  flowers, 
and  so  goes  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  pomade  that  is  desired.  Some  of 
this  pomade  is  consumed  as  it  stands;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  used  for  making  extracts,  or  alcoholic  in- 
fusions of  the  perfume.  For  this  purpose  the  pomade 
is  introduced  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  alcohol  into  a 
shaker,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  in  which  a  screw  beater 
is  kept  going  all  the  time.  The  mixture  is  thus  actively 
beaten  up,  and,  as  the  perfume  has  more  affinity  for  the 
alcohol  than  for  the  grease,  the  grease  at  times  becomes 
inodorous,  and  the  alcohol  is  charged  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  perfume.  The  grease  is  then  sent  to  the  soap 
maker,  for  it  is  not  fit  to  be  used  again  tor  a  pomade. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  and  has  been  asked,  Why 
use  the  intervention  of  grease  in  the  process  of  extrac- 
tion? Why  not  apply  alcohol  or  some  substance  of  simi- 
lar powers  directly?  Chemists  have  offered  ether,  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  chloride  of  methyl,  chloroform,  and 
other  scientifically  prepared  solvents,  to  have  them  re- 
jected, and  have  blamed  the  manufacturers  of  Grasse  for 
adhering  to  barbarous  processes,  and  for  their  inability 
to  escape  their  antiquated  routine.  A  more  scientific 
spirit  would  lead  them  to  inquire  if  there  were  not  some 
reason  for  preferring  grease.  Most  of  the  substitutes 
recommended  have  more  liberal  affinities  than  grease. 
Alcohol,  for  instance,  unites  readily  with  water,  and  with 
v.-ater  takes  substances  held  in  solution  by  it,  which  are 
extremely  undesirable  in  a  perfume;  and  so  with  the 
other  substances,  according  to  their  several  properties. 
Grease  has  a  narrow  elective  affinity,  and  takes  just 
what  is  wanted  and  nothing  else.  Various  petroleum 
substances  have  been  proposed  recently  as  extractors, 
and  much  may  be  said  primn  fnciein  favor  of  them;  but 
experiments  with  them  have  not  yet  given  satisfactory 
results. 
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In  the  process  of  absorption  or  enlleurage,  wooden 
finiiH'S  (iimisliod  wiili  glass  bottuins  are  used.  These, 
fitting  closely  together,  nre  placed  one  upon  another,  so 
that  a  small  inclosed  space  is  left  between  every  two 
of  theui,  or  a  sort  of  greenhouse  with  glass  above  and 
below,  inclosed  with  wood.  The  surfaces  of  the  glasses 
are  coated  with  grease,  on  which  a  layer  of  flowers  is 
placed.  The  flowers  are  left  there  to  share  their  per- 
fume, which  is  absorbid  liy  the  grease,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  they  are  removed  and  new  flowers  are  put  in 
their  places.  This  is  continued  for  two  or  three  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  pomade  is  ready  for  treat- 
ment as  in  the  maceration  process.  The  flowers  to 
which  this  process  is  best  adapted  are  the  jasmine,  lulie- 
berose,  and  mignonette.  This  enfleuranc  process  has 
likewise  draw  u  citiicism,  if  not  coutempi,  from  men  of 
science;  and  the  question  has  been  asked  why  a.  different 
treatment  is  given  to  those  than  that  pursued  with  other 
flowers. 

If  we  observe  flowers  with  regard  to  their  odors,  we 
shall  find  that  they  may  be  divided  into  two  categories; 
those  which  contain  their  perfume  already  formed,  or 
have  at  least  a  considerable  reserve  of  it,  and  those 
which  have  no  reserve,  but  develop  and  emit  their  fra- 
grance as  tliey  grow.  When  we  rub  roses,  or  orange 
blossoms,  for  example — flowers  of  the  former  class — we 
perceive  their  fragrance  very  plainly.  Such  flowers  may 
be  treated  by  distillation,  by  the  warm  pomade  process, 
or  by  extraction  with  volatile  solvents,  with  results  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  but  always  positive; 
while  if  we  rub  a  flower  of  jasmine,  convallaria,  or  vio- 
let— which  are  of  the  second  class — we  perceive  nothing 
but  a  slight  pungent  odor  in  the  same  plant  which  an  in- 
stant before  was  exhaling  a  pervading  fragrance.  In 
crushing  it  we  have  killed  it,  and  it  produces  no  more 
perfume.  Such  flowers  are  not  suitable  for  distillation 
or  maceration  or  the  action  of  voUitile  solvents,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  he  extracted  from  them. 

The  production  and  exhalation  of  odor  go  on  while  the 
plant  continues  to  live  and  vegetate,  even  after  it  has 
been  cut.  When,  therefore,  it  is  placed  in  the  limited 
atmosphere  of  these  absorbing  cases,  the  perfume  contin- 
ues to  be  given  out,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  grease.  Con- 
templating the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  we  are 
astonished  at  the  sagacity  of  the  perfume  extractors  of 
past  ages,  which  enabled  them  to  perceive  that  some 
flowers  could  be  treated  only  by  this  absorption  process, 
and  to  co-ordinate  their  operations  so  logically  that  the 
method  could  not  have  been  better  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose if  it  had  been  adjusted  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  physiological  principles  involved.  Everything  in  the 
process  seems  adapted  to  the  prolongation  of  the  life 
of  the  flower.  The  close  and  consequentl.v  moist  atmos- 
Iiheie  in  which  it  is  placed  preserves  it  against  dying; 
the  coolness  of  the  apparatus  prevents  its  wilting.  The 
flowers  of  the  tuberose  are  picked  just  as  the  bud  is 
about  to  open.  It  blooms  within  the  case,  and  gives  out 
nearly  all  its  perfume  thire. 

We  draw  from  these  observations  the  two  lessons  that 
the  extraction  of  natural  perfumes  is  not,  as  is  often 
believed,  a  question  of  pure  chemistry,  but  is  primarily 
one  of  vegetable  physiology:  and  that  in  this  domain,  as 
in  many  others,  practice  is  often  in  advance  of  theory. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  met  with  well-estab- 
lished processes  sanctioned  by  long  use  which  do  not  rest 
upon  correct  though  frequently  unconscious  observations 
over  which  theory  has  nothing  to  boast. 

As  when  people  wanted  to  travel  faster  they  devised 
the  railroad  instead  of  improving  the  stagecoach,  so 
the  achievements  of  chemistry  in  the  domain  of  perfumes 
have  not  been  made  in  building  up  the  old  industry,  but 
through  creating  another.  To  enumerate  and  describe 
the  artificial  products  now  used  in  perfumery  would  be 
like  composing  a  manual  of  chemistry.  It  will  be  of 
more  interest  to  indicate  a  few  categories  of  syntheses 


or  chemical  fabrications,  and  to  point  out  the  various 
chemiral  or  financial  questions  they  raise,  illustrating 
them  severally  by  typical  examples  described  in  detail. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  synthesis.  One  kind  con- 
sists in  isolating  a  natural  principle,  studying  it,  and 
trying  to  reproduce  it.  Such  a  synthesis  may  be  called  a 
methodical  one,  as  following  out  a  line  traced  from  the 
beginning.  Take,  for  example,  the  synthesis  of  ionone, 
or  ariiticial  violet.  The  authors  of  this  synthesis.  MM. 
Tiemann  and  Kriiger,  started  with  tlie  natural  perfume 
of  iris  root,  which  they  found  to  be  very  characteristic 
and  fixtd.  It  was  consequently  considered  to  be  a  single 
very  definite  and  stable  substance.  All  these  conditions 
were  favorable.  Tlie  preliminary  researches  of  the  au- 
thors showed  that  this  substance  existe<l  in  extremely 
weak  proportions  in  iris  powder.  The  proposed  syn- 
thesis, therefore,  promised  to  be  lucrative;  for,  while  all 
chemical  syntheses  are  interesting,  the  probable  financial 
bearing  of  the  discovery  is  of  considerable  importance; 
and  it  is  not  the  absolute  cost  but  the  probable  profit 
that  most  deserves  consideration.  A  primary  character- 
istic of  perfumes  is  their  immense  strength;  a  very  min- 
ute quantity  of  one  is  suflicicnt  to  produce  a  large  effect. 
Consequently,  they  may  I>ear  a  large  price  witho\it  lim- 
iting consumption.  But,  to  isolate  this  as  yet  unknown 
perfume,  it  was  necessary  to  treat  enormous  quantities 
of  iris  powder,  and  this  required  industrial  resources 
which  the  inventors  could  not  command.  These  were 
secured  by  making  suitable  arrangements  with  two  large 
houses  which  became  parties  in  interest.  The  experi- 
ments, lasted  ten  years.  First,  irone,  the  principle  to- 
which  the  odor  of  the  violet  is  due,  was  isolated.  A 
complete  chemical  study  of  it  was  made.  Having  re- 
marked that  citral.  an  aldeh.vde  abundantly  diffused  in 
Xature,  gave,  on  condensation  with  acetone,  an  acetone 
of  the  same  crude  formula  as  irone,  these  authors  ef- 
fected this  condensation  under  the  influence  of  hydrate 
of  baryta.  They  thus  obtained,  as  they  had  expected, 
an  acetone  of  the  same  crude  formula  as  irone — false 
irone — this,  it  is  true,  had  neither  the  odor  nor  the  prop- 
erties of  irone:  but  b.v  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
it  was  transformed  into  its  cyclic  isomer,  ionone.  From 
the  chemical  point  of  view,  ionone  not  being  identical 
with  irone,  but  only  an  isomer,  the  problem  could  not  be 
said  to  be  solved;  but  it  was  fully  solved  from  the  indus- 
trial point  of  view.  Ionone  possesses,  like  irone.  the 
perfume  of  the  violet,  with  a  slight  shade  perceptible  to 
practiced  noses,  but  lending  itself  admirably  to  all  the 
uses  of  perfumery.  We  have  in  this  a  complete  example 
of  methodical  synthesis,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  authors  were  aided  by  happy  combinations  of 
circumstances  that  might  not  always  occur. 

There  are  also  chance  syntheses.  Thus,  a  substance, 
the  odor  of  which  may  be  utilized,  is  sometimes  fallen 
upon  in  pursuing  researches  undertaken  for  another  pur- 
pose. This  is  what  happened,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  Baur's  artificial  musk.  M.  Baur  had  undertaken  the 
study  of  two  carbides  of  hydrogen — two  butyltoluenes 
contained  in  the  essence  of  resin.  He  isolated  and  separ- 
ated these  substances,  and  then  in  experiments  con- 
nected with  the  performance  of  the  synthesis  he  per- 
ceived an  exceedingly  pronounced  odor  of  musk  appertain- 
ing to  the  trinitrile  derivative  of  isobutyltoluene.  M. 
Baur  was  not  led  to  his  researches  by  chance,  but  the 
discovery  of  his  musk,  the  most  precious  result  of  them, 
was  not  anticipated  by  him. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  a  series  of  bodies  are 
prepared  with  full  expectation  of  what  the  chemical  re- 
sults will  be,  but  without  knowing  what  odor  they  will 
have,  or  whether  they  will  be  odoriferous,  but  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be,  and  that  some  may  be 
found  among  them  the  odors  of  which  can  be  utilized. 

Syntheses  of  this  kind  only  rarely  lead  to  natural  prin- 
ciples; more  frequently  what  perfumers  call  chemical 
products  are  obtained,  or  perfumes  which   betray  their 
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origin  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  can  not  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  finest  products,  but  have  cheap- 
ness and  great  strength  in  their  favor.  We  should  ob- 
serve that  chemical  synthesis  takes  to  the  odorous  prin- 
ciple itself,  while  essences  contain  only  a  very  slight  pro- 
portion of  the  active  substance. 

Finally,  it  sometimes  happens  that  no  new  material 
is  discovered,  but  some  laboratory  reaction  already 
known  is  turned  to  industrial  use.  Such  is  the  case  with 
heliotropine.  fornurly  known  as  piiieronylic  aldehyde  or 
piperonal;  terpineol,  or  white  lilac;  anisic  aldehyde,  or 
hawthorn,  etc. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  believed  that 
with  a  few  well-known  exceptions,  such  as  those  of  bitter 
almonds,  anise,  mustard,  and  some  others,  the  essences 
were  constituted  of  hydrocarl>ons,  CioHu  in  indefinite 
numbers,  all  isomeric  and  similar  to  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Our  views  on  this  subject  have  been  considerably  modi- 
fied. It  has  been  found  that  the  hydrocarbons  or  ter- 
penes  contained  in  essences  may  be  referred  to  well- 
defined  species  possessing  characteristic  reactions  and 
derivatives,  some  of  them  crystallizable,  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished.  Oxidized  principles  have  been 
isolated  in  essences  related  to  the  fatty  stearines,  capable 
of  facile  transformation  into  cyclic  derivatives,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  connecting  links  between  the  fatty 
and  the  aromatic  series.  Frequently  a  natural  essence 
represents  a  harmonious  mixture  of  various  combina- 
tions. Oil  of  bergamot,  having  a  composition  of  this 
character,  possesses  an  odor  vastly  more  characteristic 
than  any  of  its  components  taken  separately.  And  it 
sometimes  happens  that  compounds  suitable  for  fine  per- 
fumery, if  they  were  pure,  are  spoiled  by  the  presence  of 
disagreeably  smelling  substances.  The  elimination  of 
such  principles,  or  the  refining  of  such  perfumes,  has 
given  rise  to  a  second  branch  of  our  chemical  industry. 

The  discoveries  that  have  so  far  been  made  are  quite 
insufficient  to  explain  the  composition  and  odor  of  es- 
sences. We  find  certain  svibstances,  like  linalool  and 
geraniol,  common  constituents  in  essences  of  the  most 
different  characters,  and  are  hence  forced  to  recognize 
that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  they  are  only  the  vehicle, 
the  substratum,  of  the  really  characteristic  perfume; 
and  we  begin  to  suspect  the  presence  of  still  rarer  prin- 
ciples corresponding  probably  with  a  more  differentiated, 
more  specialized  organism,  and  related  to  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  vegetable  cell. 


FffiARMAGY 


POSOLOGY  OF  POTASSIUM  BROMIDE  FOR  IN- 
FANTS.— A  French  physician  has  compiled  the  follow- 
ing table  of  doses: 

Grains  per  diem. 

Under  3  months ?i  to  1% 

3  to  6  months  about  3 

6  months  to  2  vears 4  to  6 

Over  2  years 1.5.  30,  45 

3  to  4  years 15  grs.  to  2  drachms 

2%  drachms  is  given  as  the  maximum  single  dose  for 
a  child  12  years  old. 

A  suitable  formula  for  administration  of  potassium 
bromide  is  appended: 

Potassium  bromide 1.5  grains 

Essence  of  orange 10  drops 

Witer,  sufficient  to  make .S  fl.  ounces 

Syrup  of  bitter  orange  peel 1  fl.  ounce 

ANCIENT  EYE  REMEDIES.— A  discovery  has  just 
been  made  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  medical  prescriptions  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  in 
the  hand  writing  of  Michaelangelo.  He  was  much 
troubled  with  his  eyes  in  old  age,  and  he  seems  to  have 
made  a  record  of  all  the  remedies  which  were  prescribed 
for  him. — Sci.  Am. 

BROMALINE,  or  bromethylformine,  is  employed  in 
epilepsy  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  producing  brom- 
ism.    It  is  crystalline  and  dissolves  in  water.— (Ph.  Post.) 


METHYLLORETXN.— An     antiseptic     appearing     in 
bright  yellow  needles  or  plates.     Insoluble  in  all  liquids. 


FORMOCHLOR.— A  solution  of  formaldehyde  and 
calcium  chloride.  Used  as  a  disinfectant  by  means  of 
au  atomizer. 


.\NTISEPTIC  POWDER.— Borax  and  alum,  of  each 
.50  parts:  phenol,  menthol,  thymol,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  oil 
of  wintergreen,  of  each  5  parts.— (Ph.  Ztg.) 


REMEDY  FOR  ASTHMA.— Tincture  of  opium,  5 
parts;  ether.  10  parts.  Fifty  drops  every  half  hour  until 
relieved.— (Ph.   Ztg.) 

I-OREMIT  (p-iod-ana-oxyquinoline-o-sulfonic  acid),  is 
an  antiseptic  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  plates  or 
needles,  dissolves  in  water  and  forms  stable  salts. 


VALIDOL,  a  combination  of  menthol  and  valeric  acid, 
is  a  clear,  colorless,  syrupy  liquid  of  agreeable  odor,  of 
refreshing  and  faintly  bitter  taste.  Useful  in  hysteria 
and  epilepsy.— Ph.  Post.) 

BISMUTHOXYIODIDE  PYROGALLOL  is  in  the 
form  of  a  very  fine  amorphous  powder  of  yellowish  red 
color,  unaffected  by  all  ordinary  solvents,  air  or  light. 
It  has  a  decided  antiseptic  power.- (Ph.  Post.) 

QUININE  CARBOXYLIC  ALKYL  ESTERS  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  chloroformic  alkylesters  upon 
quinine  in  presence  of  a  suitable  diluent.  Antipyretics 
without  bitter  taste.— (Ph.  Post.) 

TANNERIN  consists  of  1  part  carnauba  wax  and  3 
parts  oil  of  turpentine  melted  together.  The  mass  is 
mixed  with  coloring  matter  and  placed  on  the  market  as 
yellow,  brown  or  black  shoe  polish.— (Ph.  Post.) 

PRESERVATIVES  FOR  MILK.  CHEESE  AND 
BUTTER. — Two  preparations  have  recently  been  put  on 
the  market,  one  consisting  simply  of  borax,  the  other  of 
tiimmon  salt,  potassium  nitrate,  borax  and  formalde- 
hyde.—(Ap.  Ztg.) 

OREXIN  TANNATE  is  a  salt  that  has  been  found 
valuable  as  a  stomachic  for  children.  It  is  a  yellowish 
white  powder  without  odor  and  taste,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  particularly  hydroehlorit 
acid.— (Ap.  Ztg.)  

GUAIAQUINE  is  obtained  by  a  reaction  between 
guaiacolsulphonic  acid  and  quinine.  It  is  a  yellow  pow- 
der, easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  dilute  acids, 
iionodorous  and  noncaustic.  Expected  to  replace  guaia- 
ool.— (Ph.  Centralh.) 

ADULTERATED  WAX.— Samples  of  white  and  yel- 
low wax  from  a  large  lot  of  Domingo  product,  pur- 
chased in  London  and  offered  at  a  low  price  in  Germany, 
were  found  to  be  only  about  one-third  wax,  the  rest  be- 
ing paraffin  and  ceresin. — (Ph.  Ztg.) 

MENTHOL-COLLODION  is  recommended  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  skin  abrasions  and  bruises.  Before  applying 
it  the  parts  are  washed  with  lukewarm  water  and  moist- 
ened with  ether.  The  preparation  is  composed  of  4  parts 
collodion  and  1  part  menthol. — (Ph.  Post.) 

PRODUCTION  OF  CAMPHOR.— The  campbor  tree 
is  found  outside  of  Formosa  only  in  Japan  and  a  few 
East  Indian  islands.  The  export  of  camphor  last  year 
from  Formosa  alone  amounted  to  two  and  a  quarter  mill- 
ion dollars.  The  value  of  the  total  export  during  the 
same  time  was  eleven  and  a  half  millions. — (Drog.  Ztg.) 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  furnish  oor  subscriber* 
and  their  clerks  with  reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  dis- 
cuss questions  relating  to  practical  pharmacy,  prescription 
work.  dlspensInK  dimiultles.  etc. 

Uequems  for  Inforninilon  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall 
■Id  ANO.NYMOLS  CO.MMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO 
ATTKNTIO.N;  neither  do  we  answer  queries  In  this  de- 
partment from  non-subscribers. 


Aristol. 

(Willow.)     See  this  journal,  Dec.  2,  1897,  page  839. 

Silvering   Mirrors. 
(W.  C.  Z.)     See  this  journal,  July  23,  ISOO,  page  111, 
and  Sept.  24,  1896,  page  402. 

Tasteless  Castor  Oil. 
(1*.  .M.  ii.)     Xi-i.  Era,  .July  30,  page  HI;  Sept.  17,  page 
371,  and  Oct.  20,   1890,  page  507;  also   May  20,  1897, 
page  599. 


Peruna. 

(H.  E.,  Jr.)  Some  information  furnished  by  tlie  man- 
ufacturers is  published  in  this  journal,  April  11,  1895, 
page  477.  Wo  cannot  give  tlie  formulas  fur  proi)rietary 
medicines. 


Glycerine  Tonic  Compound. 
(U.    S.    K.)      The   manufacturers   of   this   preparation 
state  that  it  contains  "glycerin,  sherry  wine,  gentian,  tar- 
axacum,    phosphoric    acid,    carminatives."      We  cannot 
give  the  formula. 


Bleaching  Wool  Fat. 
(F.  F.  H.)  We  know  of  no  satisfactory  process  for 
bleaching  wool  fat  upon  tlie  small  scale.  Anhydrous 
wool  fat  Ijecomes  colored  upon  exposure  to  the  action  of 
light,  air  and  moisture,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  kept 
in  small  containers,  suitably  protected.  — 

Practice  of  Pharmacy  in  Nortnwest  Territories. 

(H.  L.  S.)  See  issues  of  this  journal,  Sept.  30,  and  Oct. 
7,  pages  461  and  503,  respectively.  Why  do  you  not 
write  to  the  registrar.  Secretary  of  the  Pharma'ceutical 
Association  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  A.  D.  Fergu- 
son, Wolseley,  N.  W.  T.,  and  get  your  information  first 
hand? 


Rectlfiying  Kerosene. 

(S.VLOL.)  There  is  a  fortune  awaiting  the  man  who 
can  invent  a  "practical  method  of  obtaining  a  colorless, 
tasteless  and  odorless  liquid  from  kerosene."  Various 
attempts  at  rectification  have  been  made,  but  none  of 
them  has  successfully  produced  a  liquid  of  the  character 
you  outline.  Some  information  on  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  this  journal,  March  4,  1897,  page  473. 


To  Fix  Crayon  Painting  On  Silk. 
(J.  H.  B.)  Spray  upon  the  design  with  an  atomizer  a 
volatile  copal  varnish  like  this:  Fine  copal  broken  small, 
12  parts;  ether,  2  parts;  alcohol,  12  parts;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, best  quality,  8  to  9  parts.  A  simple  varnish  which 
may  be  applied  with  a  pencil  is:  Mastic,  3  ounces,  dis- 
solved in  1  pint  of  alcohol. 


Menthol  in  Oil  of  Peppermint. 

(Salol.)  The  total  menthol  content  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, i.  e.,  the  percentage  proportion  of  alcoholic  constit- 
uents either  in  the  free  state  or  as  esters,  is  placed  by 
Power  and  Kleber  as  follows  for  the  different  varieties: 
American,  45  to  60  per  cent.;  English,  58  to  67;  Japan- 
ese, 60  to  77.  The  latter  oil  is  not  much  used  medicin- 
ally on  account  of  its  peculiar  bitter  and  disagreeable 
taste. 


Elixir  Phosphate  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine. 

(I'liarnuicist.)  There  is  always  more  or  less  trouble 
with  this  preparalion.  The  proportions  and  combinations 
of  medicinal  principles,  vehicle,  etc.,  are  so  nicely  ad- 
justed that  any  little  alteration,  especially  the  addition 
of  water,  is  apt  to  cause  precipitation.  All  preparations 
containing  i)hosphale  or  pyroi>hosi)hate  of  iron  are  very 
sus«>ptible  to  the  action  of  light.  However,  as  none  of 
the<lozenormoreformulasyou  have  tried  has  proven  satis- 
factory, we  suggest  you  "pin  your  faith"  on  the  formula 
offered  by  the  revised  edition  of  the  National  Formulary. 
It  differs  considerably  from  that  in  the  first  edition  and 
it  has  received  much  favorable  comment.  It  also  has 
the  iirestige  of  semi-official  authority. 

Extract  ol  Mali 

(FhuL  B.)  Under  this  name  I  wo  distin<-t  preparations 
have  been  put  on  the  market,  one  being  a  very  strong 
beer,  the  other  an  extract  prepared  from  malt  and 
chiefly  composed  of  dextrin  and  glucose,  with  some  al- 
bumen and  phosphates.  Various  preparations  of  malt, 
or  of  malt  extract,  combin<d  with  other  ingredients,  such 
as  iron,  quinine,  pepsin,  hypophosphites,  oil,  etc.,  and 
which  are  commercially  known  as  "malt  extracts,"  are 
prcjprietary  preparations  and,  of  course,  their  formulas 
are  known  only  to  their  respective  manufacturers.  Con- 
siderable information  upon  the  preparation  of  malt  and 
allied  products  is  given  in  the  dispensatories.  For  the 
chemistry  of  malting,  see  Sadtler's  "Handbook  of  Indus- 
trial Organic  Chemistry,"  or  Blount  and  Bloxam,  "Chem- 
istr.v  for  Engineers  and  Manufacturers,"  Vol.  II., 
"Chemistry  of  Manufacturing  Processes." 


Emulsion  Linseed  Oil,  Thomson. 

(T.  S.)     The  following  is  the  formula  you  desire: 

LinsetHl    oil    3%  fl.  ounces 

Oil   wintergreen    %  A-  dram 

Oil  cinnamon  %  fl.  dram 

Acacia,   powder    2  ounces 

Water 6  fl.  ounces 

Glycerin   1V4  A-  ounces 

Simple  s.vrup   2\-2  fl.  ounces 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  dilute   40      minims 

Triturate  the  mixed  oils  with  the  acacia,  add  3  fluid 
ounces  of  water,  triturate  until  emulsified,  add  the  syrup, 
glycerin,  acid,  and  the  remainder  of  the  syrup  and  mix 
well. 

A  formula  in  which  infusion  of  linseed  is  used  is  the 
following  from  the  Era  Formulary: 

Chlorodyne  45  minims 

Oil  of  anise 4  minims 

Tincture  tolu   %  ounce 

Tincture  senega   %  ounce 

Vinegar  squills    IVa  ounces 

Infusion  linseed,  enough  to  make 3  ounces 

Add  the  oil  of  anise  in  the  tincture  of  tolu,  to  the  vine- 
gar of  squills  and  mix  the  other  ingredients  by  shaking. 
Dose,  1  to  2  drams. 

Liquor  Ferro  Mangani  Peptonati. 

(Willow.)  Here  is  a  formula  recommended  by  the 
Berlin  Apothecaries'  Society: 

Iron  peptonate  (25  per  cent,  iron)  .  .   24.0  grams 
Liquor   manganese   glucosate   (2  per 

cent,  manganese)    50.0  grams 

Solution  soda,  sp.  gr.  1.170 10.0  grams 

Syrup    200.0  grams 

Alcohol,  90  per  cent 100.0  grams 

Tincture  orange    3.0  grams 

Aromatic  tincture 1.5  grains 

Tincture  vanilla   1.5  grams 

Acetic  ether  5      drops 

Distilled  water,  enough. 
Dissolve  the  iron  peptonate  in  200  grams  hot  water; 
allow  to  cool,  then  add  first  the  syrup,  soda  solution,  and 
then  90  grams  distilled  water,  whereby  the  precipitate, 
previously  formed,  is  redissolved.  To  the  manganese 
glucosate  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  soda,  to  render 
faintly  but  distinctly  alkaline,  and  add  this  to  the  pre- 
ceding   solution.      Finally    add    320    grams    of    distilled 
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water,  then  the  alcohol,  aud  lastly  the  flavors.  This  pre- 
paratiou  coutaius  0.6  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  and  0.1 
per  cent,  manganese.     Its  reaction  i.s  alkaline. 

See  also  this   journal,   Oct.   17,    ISit.'i.   paj:e  41tt;,   anil 
Aug.  20,  1897.  page  372. 

Egg  Emulsions. 
(J.  II.  I'. I  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  pre- 
paration you  name.  However,  yelk  of  egg  has  long  been 
known  as  an  excipieut  in  emulsions,  particularly  when 
acids  or  large  proportions  of  alcoholic  liiinids  are  to  be 
added.  According  to  Caspari.  one  yelk  from  an  egg  of 
average  size  will  suffice  for  1  fluid  ounce  of  a  fixed  oil 
or  of  Vj  fluid  ounce  of  a  volatile  oil:  in  place  of  the  simple 
yelk,  the  ofticial  glycerite  of  yelk  of  egg,  also  known  as 
glycouin.  of  which  %  fluid  ounce  is  necessary 
for  an  ounc-e  of  fixed  oil,  has  been  used  with 
decided  advantage.  In  either  case  the  oil  should 
be  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  yelk  of  egg  or 
glyconin,  previously  rubbed  smooth  in  a  mortar,  each 
portion  being  thoroughly  incorporated  before  another 
addition  is  made;  if  the  mixture  should  become  inconven- 
iently thick,  a  small  quantity  of  water  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  after  all  of  the  oil  has  been  emulsified  the 
prescribed  amount  of  water  is  added,  likewise  in  divided 
portions,  with  constant  stirring.  The  readiness  with 
which  ycIk  of  egg  unites  with  fixed  oils  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  natural  emulsion  of  an  oil  and  albuminous 
matter.  The  emulsifying  power  of  one  fair-sized  egg 
is  equivalent  to  about  10  grams  of  gum  arable,  or  1.25 
grams  of  tragacanth  (Coblentz).  A  typical  formula  for  a 
preparation  of  this  character  may  be  found  in  the  Na- 
tional Formulary,  page  47. 


Prescription    Reading. 
H.  H.  Breuer,  Brooklyn,   X.  Y.,   sends  the  following 
translation  of  the  prescription  submitted  in  the  issue  of 
this  journal,  Dec.  9,  1897,  page  866: 

Kali  iodat 2.5 

Codein.   sulfur 0.08 

Tr.  Lobelise  infl 1.5 

Syr.  cort  aurant 25.0 

Aq ad  120.0 

M.  Sig.  5ss.  every  3  hours. 

Dr. 

Artificial  Oil  of  Rose. 

(J.  H.  P.)  There  are  several  artificial  preparations 
known  in  chemistry  possessing  an  odor  somewhat  like 
rose  and  rose  geranium.  Among  these  Sawer  names  the 
following:  Ammonium  salieylite — prepared  by  agitating 
salicylol  (oil  of  spiraea  Ulmaria)  with  strong  aqueous  am- 
monia at  a  gentle  heat.  On  cooling  crystals  in  yellow 
needles  are  obtained.  These  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  still  less  in  alcohol,  melt  at  115°  and  volatilize 
without  alteration  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  kept 
in  a  moist  state  in  a  closed  vessel,  ammonium  salieylite 
gradually  decomposes,  blackens,  becomes  semi-fluid,  gives 
ofE  ammonia,   and  acquires   a  very  penetrating  odor  of 


roses.  Calcium  salieylite,  after  being  kept  for  a  time 
and  then  dissolved  with  water,  is  said  to  give  the  same 
result;  and  an  aqueous  distillate  faintly  approaching  it 
results  when  treating  methyl  salicylate  (oil  of  Gaultheria 
procumbens)  with  caustic  potash.  Other  compounds 
named  are  methyl  benzylenic  ether,  phenyl  paratoluate, 
phenyl  l)enzoate  and  methyl  benzuate. 

I\)r  references  to  this  most  interesting  subject  consult 
Sawer"s  "Odorographia,"  London,  1892;  Sawer's  "Khodo- 
logia,"  a  discourse  on  roses  and  the  odor  of  rose, 
Brighton  (England).  For  information  concerning  "ger- 
aniol."  "rhodiuol"  and  kindred  compounds,  see  Schim- 
mel  &  Co.'s  Semi-annual  Reports  for  1896  and  1897. 
The  various  pharmaceutical  and  allied  journals  for  sev- 
eral years  back  may  also  be  profitably  consulted. 

Marks  of  Strength  On  Containers  of  Ammonia  Water. 

(C.  H.  B.)  The  arbitrary  designations  "F,"  "FF," 
"FFF,"  etc..  used  by  some  manufacturers,  have  no  uni- 
form significance.  Usually,  however,  "F"  means  "ordi- 
nary oflicial,"  or  10  per  cent,  ammonia  water;  "FF"'  re- 
fers to  a  solution  containing  about  14  per  cent,  of  XH, 
and  having  the  specific  gravity  0.945,  corresponding  to 
18°  Baume;  "FFF"  refers  to  a  solution  containing  about 
17.5  per  cent,  of  NH,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  0.933.  corres- 
ponding to  about  20°  Baume.  This  method  of  indicating 
the  strength  of  solutions  of  ammonia,  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  etc.,  is  deservedly  very  nearly  obsolete. 

The  statement  "20  deg.  Be.."  which  you  quote,  means 
that  the  solution  upon  which  it  is  placed  has  a  density 
corresponding  to  20°  when  measured  by  the  scale  of 
Baume's  hydrometer.  As  you  are  probably  aware, 
Baume  has  two  instruments;  one  for  liquids  heavier 
thiin  water,  and  one  for  liquids  lighter  than  water.  Al- 
most any  work  on  practical  pharmacy  will  give  you  in- 
formation concerning  the  application  of  these  instru- 
ments. The  principal  difficulty  in  regard  to  Baumg's 
hydrometers  is  that  they  are  marked  by  arbitrary  num- 
bers which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  sp. 
gr.,  and  they  can  only  he  used  with  facility  when  access 
caii  be  had  to  the  tables  published  in  works  of  reference 
in  which  the  degrees  Baumf,  with  their  corresponding 
specific  gravity  numbers  are  represented.  The  strength 
of  official  ammonia  water  is  correctly  expressed  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  the  statement  that  it  contains  10  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  the  gas  (NH,). 


Zinc  Chloride,  Butter  of  Antimony  and  Venice  Turpentine. 
(H.  L.  S.)  received  the  following: 

Chloride  of  zinc   1  ounce 

Butter  of  antimony    1  ounce 

Balsam  of  fir  7  ounces 

Vaseline    4  ounces 

He  says  he  powdered  the  zinc  chloride  and  mixed  it 
with  V-i  ounce  butter  of  antimony,  when  he  detected  the 
odor  of  free  chlorine.  He  then  added  1  ounce  Venice  tur- 
pentine (?)  which  produced  an  evolution  of  heat.  The 
mass  became  "sticky"  and  then  so  hard  he  could  only 
with  difficulty  incorporate  the  vaseline.  What  are  the 
reactions  and  how  shall  he  proceed.  We  think  our  cor- 
respondent is  somewhat  mixed  in  his  report  of  his  ma- 
nipulations, for  he  says  he  used  Venice  turpentine  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  formula  he  submits;  neither  does 
he  refer  to  the  incorporation  of  the  balsam  of  fir.  He 
seems  also  to  have  used  but  %  ounce  butter  of  antimony, 
though  he  does  not  give  the  reasons  for  this  procedure. 
However,  the  odor  of  free  chlorine  may  have  been  due  to 
the  presence  of  that  substance  in  the  butter  of  antimony 
(liquid  butter  of  antimony  (?)  )  or  chlorine  may  have 
been  liberated  when  the  two  salts  were  mixed,  the 
latter  reaction  depending  upon  the  character,  purity, 
acidity,  etc.,  of  the  respective  chlorides.  As  is  well 
known  zinc  chloride  tends  to  form  basic  insoluble  com- 
pounds, the  so-called  oxychlorides  (cements),  and  this 
is  probably  what  took  place  in  our  correspondent's  ma- 
nipulations.    Upon  the  other  hand  butter  of  antimony 
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teuds  to  form  solulile  cr.vstiiUino  tloubli-  suits  ivitli  a  Ta- 
riety  of  iiietallic  diloriili's.  Tlio  heat  evolved  was  doubt- 
less due  to  tlie  oxidation  of  tliu  oil  of  turpentine  (most  of 
the  Venice  turpentine  used  in  tliis  country  is  said  to 
be  resiu  dissolved  in  oil  of  lurpenlinel  by  the  chlorine. 
This  preseri|>tiou  is  evidently  intended  as  a  caustic  ap- 
plication, possibly  one  of  the  so-called  "cancer  cures." 
To  dispense  it  divide  the  vaseline  into  two  portions  in- 
corporalinj;  with  each  separately  the  res[)ective  salts. 
Rub  the  two  mixtures  well  toRether  and  add  the  balsam 
of  fir.  In  this  i)rocedure  we  have  taken  no  cognizance 
Of  the  Venice  turpentine  noted  because  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  formula. 

Emulsifiers. 

(J.  II.  I'.)  We  cauuot  give  the  formula  for  the  pro- 
prietary preparation.  An  emulsifyiuK  agent  used  in  pro- 
portionately small  quantities  is  saponin.  The  following 
are  examples  by  Schazki  of  the  proportions  of  various 
materials  required  to  make  satisfactory  emulsions: 

(1)  Castor  oil   2      ounces 

Saponin -1%  grains 

Distilled  water   10      ounces 

(2)  Cod   liver  oil   S      ounces 

Saponin 3      grains 

Oil   peppermint    2      drops 

Distilled  water   3      ounces 

(3)  Copaiba 2%  ounces 

Saponin 3VJ  grains 

Distilled  water  up   to    0      ounces 

(4)  Creosote   20      minims 

Oil  almonds  2Vi  drams 

Saponin    1      grain 

Water  up  to   3      ounces 

The  saponin  should  be  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as 
possible,  and  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  the  oleaceous 
body,  and  the  rest  of  the  water  added  gradually.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  cited,  pure  saponin  is  not  poison- 
ous, and  in  the  above  mentioned  quantities  is  therapeuti- 
cally inert. 

A  saecharated  casein  powder  has  also  been  recom- 
mended a  substitute  for  the  various  gums  employed 
as  emulsifiers,  the  advantages  claimed  being  that  such 
emulsions  are  more  perfect,  more  permanent  and  better 
borne  by  the  stomach.  According  to  Blankinsliip,  a 
good  powder  of  this  character  may  be  obtained  by  the 
following  process:  Add  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of 
i/i  fluid  ounce  to  1  quart  of  fresh  milk,  shake  the  mix- 
ture well  and  set  aside  for  24  hours,  when  the  mixture 
will  have  separated  into  two  layers,  the  upper  being  the 
semi-saponified  fatty  constituents,  the  lower  constituting 
the  lacto  serum.  The  latter,  after  separation,  is  treated 
with  acetic  acid  until  all  the  casein  has  been  precipitated. 
Remove  from  the  magma  as  much  of  the  moisture  as 
possible  by  pressure,  add  10  grains  of  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate, and  then  incorporate,  by  means  of  trituration,  enough 
sugar  so  that,  after  drying,  it  shall  represent  10  i>er 
cent,  of  the  entire  mass.  Preserve  in  well-stoppered  bot- 
tles. The  powder  will  keep  for  several  years. — (Proceed- 
ings A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,) 


Manulacture  of  Ma'ches. 
(W.  A.  H.)  Each  factory  uses  its  own  methods  and 
cbemical  mixtures,  though,  in  a  general  way.  the  latter 
do  not  var.v  greatly.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  different  steps  of  manufacture, 
and  of  all  the  precautions  necessary  to  turn 
out  good  marketable  matches.  However,  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  ordinary  safety  match,  the 
wood  is  first  comminuted  and  reduced  to  the  final 
shape  and  then  steeped  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  phos- 
phate (2  per  cent,  of  this  salt  witli  1  or  Iti  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid),  or  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate 
\2V:,  per  eent.l.  then  drained  and  dried.  The  ob.1ect  of 
this  applic.ntinn  is  to  prevent  the  match  from  continuing 
to  glow  after  the  match  has  been  burned  out.  Next  the 
matches  are  dipped  into  a  paraffin,  or  stearin  hath,  and 
after  that  into  the  match-bath  proper,  which  is  best  done 
by  machines  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Here  are  two 
formulas  for  the  "composition:" 


(1)  Potassium  chlorate   2,000  parts 

Lead    binoxide    l,l."i()  parts 

Ked   lead    2,.")0<)  parts 

.\ntimony   trisulphide    l,2.j()  parts 

(ium    arable    '>70  parts 

Paraffin    2,">()  parts 

Potassium   bichromate    1,.H1.S  parts 

(2)  Potassium   chlorate 2.IH)0  parts 

Lead  biin>xid<' 2,l.")ll  parts 

lied    lead    2,."ilKI   parts 

.\nliMiiiny    trisulphid<'    l,2."ii)  parts 

(Ium    arable    .  . .'. 1170  pirrls 

Paradiu    250  iiarts 

){uli  till'  paraflin  and  antimony  trisulphide  together, 
and  then  aild  llu'  other  ingredients.  Enough  water  is 
added  to  bring  the  mass  to  a  proper  consistency  when 
lieated.  Conduct  heating  oix-rations  on  a  water  batth. 
The  sticks  are  first  dipiied  in  a  solution  of  paraffin  in 
benzine  and  then  are  dried.  For  striking  surfaces,  mix 
!)  jiarls  red  phosphorus,  7  parts  pulverized  iron  pyrites, 
3  p.'irts  iiulverizod  glass,  and  1  part  gum  arable  or  glue, 
with  water,  q.  s.  To  make  the  matches  water  or  damp 
prnnf.  eniplo.v  glue  instead  of  gum  arable  in  the  above 
foniiulas  and  conduct  the  operations  in  a  darkened  room. 
For  iiarlor  matches  dr.v  the  splints  and  immerse  the 
ends  in  melted  stearine.  Then  dip  in  the  following  mix- 
ture and  dry: 

Red  phosphorus   .3      parts 

Gum  arable  or  tragacanth 0.5  parts 

Water 3      parts 

Sand  (finely  ground) 2      parts 

Lead    binoxide   2      parts 

Perfume  by  dipjiing  in  a  solution  of  benzoic  acid. 
Formulas  for  ordinary  matches,  matches  without  sul- 
phur, etc.,  may  be  found  in  this  journal,  Nov.  19,  1896, 
page  fiCS. 

Chewing  Gum. 

(W.  Co.)  The  manufacture  of  chewing  gum  is  by  no 
niiMiis  the  simple  operation  that  it  seems  upon  examina- 
tiiin  of  the  formula.  Considerable  experience  in  ma- 
iiiinilation  is  necessary  to  success  and  the  published  for- 
mulas can  at  best  serve  as  a  guide  rather  than  as  sonie- 
lliiiig  to  be  absolutely  and  blindly  followed.  Thus,  if  the 
mass  is  either  too  hard  or  soft,  change  the  proportions 
uiilil  it  is  right;  often  .von  will  find  that  different  pur- 
chases of  the  same  article  will  vary  in  their  characteris- 
tirs  when  worked  up.  Some  manufacturers  add  .a  little 
paraflin  or  wax,  to  harden  the  mass,  but  the  most  suc- 
cessful attribvite  their  success  to  the  employment  of  the 
most  approved  machinery  and  greatest  attention  to  de- 
tails. The  working  formulas  and  the  processes  of  these 
manufacturers  are  gtiarded  as  trade  secrets,  and  aside 
frnm  publishing  the  following  general  formulas,  we  can 
give  little  information: 

Tolu  Chewing  Gum. 

Chicle    3V^  pounds 

Paraffin  wax   1      pound 

Tolu  balsam 2       ounces 

Peru  balsam   1      ounce 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  as  much  water  as  it  will  take  up, 
melt  the  paraflin,  ami  mix  all  together.     Now  take 

Sugar,  finely  granulated 10  pounds 

Glucose   4  pounds 

Water    3  pints 

Put  the  sugar  and  glucose  into  the  water,  dissolve  and 
boil  them  up  to  "crack"  degree  (confectioners'  term), 
pour  the  syrup  over  the  oil  slab,  and  turn  into  it  suflicient 
of  the  above  gum  mixture  to  make  it  tough  and  plastic, 
adding  any  one  of  the  following  flavors,  if  desired:  Cin- 
namon, chocolate,  sandal  wood,  myrrh,  galaugal,  ginger 
or  cardamom. 

A  somewhat  different  and  more  simple  formula,  taken 
from  the  New  Idea,  is  as  follows: 

Tolu  balsam   4  ounces 

Benzoin    1  ounce 

White  wax    1   ounce 

Paraffin    1  ounce 

Sugar,   powdered    1   ounce 

Melt  together,  mix  well,  and  roll  into  sticks. 
Spruce  Chewing  Gum. 

Spruce  gum    20  parts 

Chicle 20  parts 

Sugar,   powdered    00  parts 

Melt  the  gums  separately,  mix  while  hot,  and  imme- 
diately add  the  sugar,  a  small  portion  at  a  time,  kneading 
it  thoroughly  on  a  hot  slab.  When  completely  incorpo- 
rated, remove  to  a  cold  slab,  previously  dusted  with  pow- 
dered sugar,  roU  out  at  once  into  sheets  and  cut  into 
sticks.  Any  desired  flavor  or  color  may  be  added  to  or 
incorporated  with  the  sugar. 

For  some  general  information  regarding  the  manufac- 
ture of  chewing  gum,  see  this  journal,  Oct.  15,  1896,  page 
497. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
The  Subscription  Price  of  tlie  Era  to  be  Advanced. 

With  the  next  edition  the  Era  completes  its  tenth  year, 
and  thereafter  the  suliscription  price  for  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Mexico  will  be  $3.00  per  annum,  and 
to  foreifrii  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  .$4.00  per  year. 
In  explanation  of  this  action,  we  wish  to  state  that  we 
are  working  upon  the  principle  that  what  the  drug  trade 
wants  is  better  journals — not  more  of  them.  Our  two 
.Tears  of  experience  with  the  Weekly  has  convinced  us 
that  the  prompt  weekly  service  offer  many  advantages  of 
material  benefit  to  our  subscribers,  the  trade  generally, 
but  such  a  journal  cannot  be  produced  and  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  ?2.00  per  annum.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  retail  druggist  should  be  compelled  to  wait  from 
two  to  four  weeks  for  his  journal,  when  dealers  in  all 
other  lines  are  served  with  their  weeklies. 

We  are  very  ambitious  for  the  Era,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  improve  its  service  until  we  have  demonstrated 
how  valuable  a  journal  we  are  able  to  produce.  The 
coming  year  will  be  no  exception  to  its  record  for  con- 
stant progress,  as  we  have  in  contemplation  a  number 
of  improvements  which  will  make  the  journal  more  valu- 
able to  its  readers. 

We  are  pitrticularly  an.rious  to  keep  feiith  icith  ovr 
old  friends,  and  for  this  reason  our  present  subscribers 
xcill  be  permitted  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  1S97  at 
the  old  rate.  We  shall  also  give  all  druggists  one  more 
chance  to  secure  the  paper  for  iSOTat^S.oo,  if  their  orders 
reach  us  before  Feb.  1,  1S'J7.  After  that  date  the  new 
price  will  be  strictly  maintained. 

We  wish  to  improve  this  opportunity  to  thank  our 
many  friends  for  past  favors,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Era  may  continue  to  merit  their  patronage  and 
good  wishes.  D.  O.  HAYNES  &  CO. 


Tax  Free  Alcohol  for  Druggists. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Congressional  Committee 
held  in  Xe^v  York  to  consider  evidence  for  and  against 
the  tax  free  alcohol  proposition,  the  statement  was  made 
that  30.000  retail  druggists  were  opposed  to  free  alcohol. 
The  reason  given  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  "dog-in-the- 
manger"  one,  that  their  opposition  was  because  they  be- 
lieTcd  that  no  one  would  profit  from  free  alcohol,  except 
the  large  patent  medicine  manufacturers.  We  have  fre- 
quently asserted,  and  our  assertions  are  backed  up  with 
good  proof,  that  retail  druggists  do  want  free  alcohol  for 
use  in  their  business.  The  only  question  is.  can  such 
free  alcohol  be  ob.tained  without  accompanying  restric- 
tions and  regulations  which  will  be  so  burdensome  as  to 
make  the  gift  of  no  value  to  the  druggists.  We  believe 
it  can.  There  seems  to  be  quite  prevalent  an  idea  that 
free  alcohol  is  possible  only  when  it  is  used  under  the 
supervision  of  a  regular  government  employe,  in  a  bond- 
ed warehiuise,  or  something  of  the  sort.  The  proposi- 
tion which  has  been  considered  for  sonic  two  or  three 
years  past  contemplates  nothing  of  this  character,  but 
allows  any  one  to  purchase  alcohol,  paying  the  full  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  thereon,  and  if  after  it  has  been  man- 
ufactured into  the  desired  articles  the  user  can  show  that 
this  has  been  done  legitimately,  the  government  is  then 
to  refund  the  amount  of  tax  paid.  Nothing  at  all  in  this 
of  revenue  inspectors.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 
termination in  some  quarters  to  misrepresent  this  point, 
or  to  cover  it  up  entirel.v. 

But  recently  druggists  have  been  doing  some  thinking 
for  themselves,  and  so  far  from  there  being  a  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  opposition  to  free  alcohol,  as  was  stated 
before  the  committee,  there  is  a  decided  expression  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  it.  Several  State  associations  have 
officially  declared  their  support  of  the  free  alcohol  propo- 
sition— the  New  York  State  Association  only  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  and  the  Massachusetts  Association  but 
last  week. 

Druggists  have  been  crying  for  free  alcohol  for  many 
years.  They  need  it,  and  should  have  it,  and  we  believe 
they  can  have  it.  and  under  regulations  which  will  be  sat- 
isfactory, if  they  will  only  so  express  their  desire.  Free 
alcohol  may  benefit  patent  medicine  manufacturers,  but 
it  will  likewise  be  of  service  to  the  retail  druggist  who 
uses  alcohol  in  many  preparations  and  for  many  uses. 
The  large  manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals  (not  of  se- 
cret composition)  will  have  to  work  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  competition  which  now  affect  them,  and  retail 
druggists  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  their  supplies  of 
these  goods  at  the  same  proportionate  advance  over  cost 
as  now,  for  this  competition  will  inevitably  and  quickl.v 
bring  the  manufacturers'  selling  prices  down  satisfac- 
torily near  to  the  cost  of  production. 

We  believe  druggists  are  blind  to  their  own  interests  if 
they  do  not  carefully  consider  this  free  alcohol  question. 
Turn  it  over  carefully  in  your  minds,  form  a  cool  and 
unbiased  judgment  concerning  it,  and  then  express  your 
views.  If.  after  such  consideration,  you  desire  tax  free 
alcohol  for  use  in  your  business,  say  so.  If  you  do  not 
desire  it,  say  so,  but  do  not  allow  the  matter  to  go  by 
default. 
The  Congressional  Committee  is  expected  to  prepare 
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nml  present  enrly  in  the  sprinR  to  Concress  a  bill  ombody- 
iiif;  tlioir  vii'Ws  ami  tlii'  ilcsiri's  of  the  various  iii<liistries 
iiitcrcsliMl.  If  the  majority  of  these  industries  want  free 
alcohol,  the  bill  will  be  franieil  in  aeeordanee  with  this 
desire.  If  Ihe  niajoi'i'y  <lo  not  desire  it,  no  attempt  will 
probably  be  Ix^  nnulo  to  pnforee  sueh  a  provision.  It  is 
every  druKpist's  duty  to  exju'ess  his  opinion  and  cast  his 
vote  in  this  matter. 


The  Drug  Clerk. 

Some  of  the  metropolitan  papers  li.'ivc  re<'entl.v  been 
pivin«  a  little  editorial- attention  to  the  drnj;  clerk.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  little  to  object  to  in  their  ntteraiu'os 
upon  this  subject.  They  lind  the  driiB  <-lerk  n  hard- 
worked  and  poorly  paid  individual,  and  they  are  to  be 
supported  in  their  urjrinR  that  some  nu'asnre  be  instituted 
whereby  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  drug  store  may  be 
lessened  in  number,  and  the  clerks  receive  remunera- 
tion more  justl.v  commensurate  with  the  value  of  their 
,serviees  and  the  responsiliility   of  their  otlice. 

It  is  gratifyiuK  that  these  i)apers  seem  at  least  to  have 
had  their  eyes  opened,  for  the.v  now  state  emphatically 
that  the  drug  store  is  no  longer  the  certain  road  to 
wealth  that  it  was  when  paragraphers  bunched  the  drug- 
gist with  the  plumber  and  the  iceman  as  a  practitioner  of 
extortion.  The  newsjiapers  can  do  a  good  work  if  they 
will  educate  the  public  a  little,  to  the  effect  that  drug- 
gists are  not  extortionists:  in  fact,  their  business  affords 
merely  a  bare  living,  and  that  the  ijrofits  from  the  pre- 
scription branch,  where  special  knowledge  and  skill  are 
attained  (udy  through  great  expenditure  of  time,  labor 
and  uuiney,  are  mncli  lower  in  proportiiui  than  the  profes- 
sional remuneration  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  with  which, 
however,  it  shonlil  stand  ujwn  the  same  plane  of  eiiualit.v. 

But  while  correcting  this  error  to  some  extent,  these 
jiapers  are  apt  to  fall  into  another  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. For  instance,  one  states  that  with  the  lessening  of 
the  profits  of  the  calling  there  has  come  a  distinct  de- 
terioration in  the  character  of  the  assistants  hired  to 
put  up  prescriptions,  and  that  "Benjamin  Harrison's  the- 
ory that  a  cheap  coat  makes  a  cheap  man'  may  not  be 
wholly  tenable,  but  a  cheap  drug  clerk  is  apt  to  have  a 
hand  in  preparing  a  shroud."  Such  a  statement  as  this 
is  one  of  opinion  onl.v,  and  there  are  no  facts  to  back  it 
up.  (^n  the  contrary,  the  drug  clerks  of  to-day  are  better 
educated  and  better  qualified  than  ever  before.  Our  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  are  raising  their  standards,  giving  bet- 
ter instruction,  turning  out  better  and  more  competent 
men. 

To  be  sure,  the  drug  trade  has  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
but  let  us  hope  that  some  of  the  serious  evils  of  which  it 
complains  may  be  ultimately,  if  not  quickly,  removed, 
and  amcHig  these  include  the  very  serious  ones  of  poor 
pay  and  lung  hours  of  service  for  the  drug  clerk. 

"  Come  In  I  " 

There  are  various  ways  of  saying  this.  In  some  re- 
gions, where  old  clothes  are  sold  physical  force  of  vai-y- 
ing  degree  is  used,  but  in  the  more  refined  sections  this 
task  of  inviting  people  into  a  store  is  intrusted  to  the 
show  window.  liike  other  talking  machines  its  effective- 
ness depends  upon  what  is  put  in  it.  And  if  not  closely 
watched  and  given  daily  attention  it  may  tell  people  to 
keep  away  or  may  assume  the  police  function  of  inviting 
them   to  move  on. 

Unquestionably  the  designer  of  a  show  window  desires 
most  of  all  that  it  convey  this  "come  in''  idea,  and  with 
referencf  to  time,  he  -would  like  to  have  it  suggest  com- 
ing in  right  away.  Not  all  show  windows  upon  which 
much  care  is  expended  present  this  incentive  for  imme- 
diate action.  They  are  elaborate,  artistic  and  some- 
times allegorical,  but  are  filled  Avith  extraneous  articles 
or  |)resent  ideas  which  will  remind  people  of  that  par- 
ticular store  only  when  they  are  thinking  of  that  kind 
of  stores.    These  displays  are  somewhat  like  the  candy 


mottoes  of  the  eoufeetioner  or  verses  in  nn  autograph 
album  that  moih'stly  say  "Hemember  me."  There  is  not 
ni'cessarily  deep  disparagement  of  this  method  in  win- 
dow display  in  saying  that  Ihe  kind  that  brings  people 
in  right  away  is  better.  One  will  stimulate  future  busi- 
ness and  Ihe  other  is  for  Ihe  present.  One  nni.v  excite 
i-ominent  and  prai.se  and  linger  profitably  iu  the  minds 
of  beholders,  but  the  othi'r  is  to  bring  in  the  ilollars  of 
to-da.v  to  pay  bills  that  are  crying  for  i)ayment.  The 
latter  kind  of  window  displa.v  is  in  nnist  cases  the  jire- 
ferred.   and   it   can    be   made    by    displaying    seasonable 

g Is  that  |)eople  want  at  ci'rtain  times,  or  by  showing 

novelties  that  will  be  wanted  when  they  are  seen. 

The  druggist  nuiy  not  be  able  to  prophesy  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth,  but  by  keeping  his  weather  eye  open 
he  may  anticipate  what  people  will  need  upon  cold,  blus- 
tery d;iys,  and  arrange  cold  cures,  hot  water  bottles, 
<hest  protectors,  etc..  in  his  windows  at  times  when  peo- 
ple will  feel  like  coming  in  imniedi.-itely  when  the.v  see 
them. 


Unregistered  Pharmacists. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  spurt  of  ai-tivity  among  our 
Boards  of  I'lnirmacy  with  i-i'gard  to  enforcing  the  law 
against  the  i)racti(-e  of  pharnniey  by  unregistered  men. 
The  Xew  York  State  Board  is  making  it  a  little  lively 
for  a  nundier  of  th(>se  individuals,  anil  latest  returns  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  Pennsylvania  Board  is  actively  fol- 
lowing it.  The  Wi.scousin  Board  has  always  been  grat- 
il'yingly  successful  in  its  prosecutions,  aiul  hardly  a 
month  goes  by  without  news  of  some  case  of  this  sort. 
\\'itliout  doubt,  there  are  unregistered  men  practicing 
pharma<-y  in  all  of  our  States,  more  in  some  than  in 
others. 

The  boards  in  some  Stati-s  are  more  active  than  those 
in  others,  aiul  there  is  often  disi)layed  a  too  great  readi- 
ness to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inactive  boards 
are  thus  through  laziness  or  disinclination.  This  is 
hardly  a  warrantable  conclusio!i  to  draw.  When  a 
board  has  funds  sulficient  to  undertake  and  carr.v 
through  prosecutions,  it  is  that  board's  duty  to  thus  vig- 
orously enforce  the  law.  and  if  it  fails  to  do  so  criticism 
is  merited,  and  should  be  sharp.  But  in  many  of  the 
States  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  are  in  a  serious  financial 
condition.  The  funds  originally  at  their  disi>osal.  by  rea- 
son of  the  fees  collected  for  registration,  have  dwindled 
to  almost  nothing,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  re-regis- 
tration feature  in  the  law.  Such  boards  have  no  weapons 
with  which  to  fight,  and  it  is  generally  found  that  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  will  not  undertake  cases  against 
unregistered  pharmacists  upon  their  own  responsibility 
as  State  officers.  This  is  a  vei-.v- serious  condition  which 
the  boards  have  had  to  meet  and.  in  very  many  cases, 
have  been  unable  to  overcome. 

There  are  many  oinuions  pro  and  con  concerning  the 
value  and  effectiveness  of  pharmac.v  la-n-s.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  argue  the  question.  So  long  as  such  laws  do 
exist,  however,  the  authorities  charged  with  their  ex- 
ecution have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enforce  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  activity  against  unregistered  men  who 
are  illegally  conducting  drug  stores  will  be  continued 
unceasingl.v.  and  with  the  result  of  weeding  out  a  class 
of  men  against  whom  the  laws  were  directly  framed. 


A  Virtue  of  a  Necessity. 

There  are  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  druggist,  as  por- 
trayed by  the  newspapers,  which  undoubtedly  contribute 
to  the  ga,vety  of  nations.  It  is  a  matter  for  mirth  when 
this  reputedly  wealth.v  person  sells  postage  stamps  at 
cost  and  obligingly  dampens  them  for  his  patrons,  or 
knocks  off  -work  in  the  middle  of  an  arsenic-strychnine 
prescription  to  help  a  customer  (?)  find  a  name  in  the  di- 
rectory. All  this  and  more  has  become  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  humor  that  the  public  regards  it  with  that  sol- 
emnity and  respect  which  attach  to  mother-in-law  and 
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stovepipe  jokes.  It  is  apparently  too  Inte  to  stem  this 
fiieetioiis  tide,  mid  most  druBjrists  have  given  it  up.  The 
only  opportnidty  uflfered  for  remonstrnnee  apiinst  this 
menial,  non-remnnerative  business  is  that  afTiirded  by 
those  oeeasional  natherings  of  the  fraternity  in  which 
woes  are  discussed  and  remedies  for  them  dismissed  as 
being  unattainable.  Drug  journals  and  .sympathizing 
lirethreu  may  pour  oil  upon  these  wounds,  but  the  dear 
public  returns  to  the  attack  with  salt  and  vinegar. 

If  the  combined  wisdom  of  editors  and  suffering 
pharmacistB  fails  to  suggest  an  escape  from  doing  so 
many  little  errands  for  the  public  free  of  eliarge,  why 
not  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  Why  not  drop  the  rOle 
of  "knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance,"  and  surfeit  the 
grasping  public  with  accommodations  ami  pleasing  alac- 
rit.v.  Occasional  attacks  of  illness,  touches  of  colic,  etc., 
have  made  the  drug  store  a  sort  of  necessity  for  some 
people,  but  why  not  make  it  a  sine  qua  nou,  as  it  were; 
make  it  so  necessary  for  people,  by  doing  little  things  for 
them  that  the.v  will  be  unable  to  functionate  properly 
without  it,  and  will  consider  its  closure  or  fimincial  em- 
barrassment as  a  personal  calamity  to  tliemselvtS' 

Such  suggestion  may  cause  a  popping  of  corks  from 
the  vials  of  wrath  kept  in  many  well-regulated  pharma- 
cies, but  we  have  anticipated  a  sturdy  defense.  We 
know  ot  a  iTrugglst  who  has  pursued  this  accomiliodat- 
ing  policy.  He  began  business  a  few  years  ago  with 
one  store,  and  now  has  tliree.  He  has  given  the  public 
about  all  it  could  ask  for  or  think  of  in  the  way  of  con- 
veniences— telephone  messengers,  express  money  orders, 
postage  stamps,  directories,  railroad  time-tables,  etc., 
etc.  Instead  of  making  these  things  known  only  when 
people  inquired  for  them,  he  has  advertised  them,  with 
the  result  that  his  stores  have  become  very  nearl.v  pub- 
lic necessities  in  their  respective  localities.  He  serves 
the  public,  but  he  lets  the  public  know  it.  He  has  made 
a  virtue  of  necessit.v.    He  has  also  made  money. 


Our  esteemed  contemporary,  Mc.ver  Bros.'  Druggist, 
presents  tlie  very  interesting  (and  valuable,  if  true)  in- 
formation, that  litmus  ix-ncils  have  been  introduced,  oue 
■end  of  which  will  detect  alkaloids  and  the  other  essences. 
Tf  (he  words  "alkalies"  and  "acids"  had  been  used  in  this 
paragraph,  we  would  believe  it,  for  we  know  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  such  pencils  have  been  introduced.  A  little 
napping  of  the  Argus-eyed  editor  permitted  this  erro- 
neous statement  to  go  through. 


VOLIMETRIC     ESTIJIATIOX    OF    ARSENIC— 

The  alkaline  solution  of  arsenic  is  evaporated  to  as  low 
a  bulk  as  possible,  from  20  to  40  ee.  of  this  solution  are 
then  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (1.17  sp.  gr.),  followed  by  an  excess  of  h.vpophos- 
phorous  acid,  whereby  metallic  arsenic  is  precii)itatcd  in 
form  of  a  brown  powder.  After  standing  for  12  hours, 
the  mixture  is  warmed  on  a  water  bath,  adding  an  equal 
volume  of  boiling  water;  the  precipitate  is  then  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water  till  the  wash 
water  is  free  from  acid  reaction.    The  filter  with  cou- 

N 
tents  are  returned  to  the  original  vessel,  adding  —  volu- 

10 
metric  solution  of  iodine  until  the  fluid  becomes  a  pale 
.vellow  color,  showing  that  the  metallic  arsenic  is  eon- 
verted  into  arsenous  acid  with  some  ars&nic  acid.  In  or- 
der to  complete  the  oxidation  of  all  of  the  arsenic  to 
arsenic  acid  .50  cc.  of  water  and  10  cc.  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  are  added  and  after  the 
decolorization   is  complete,  a   few  drops  of  starch  paste 

N 
are  added  followed  by  a  — solution  of  iodine,  uutil  a  pale 

10 
1  lue  color  results.  _  Each  cc.  of  the  iodine  solution  is 
cfinivalcnt  to  0.0015  gm.  of  arsenic.    The  reaction  is  as 

I'i'JvsO',  -H  21  -r  2XaHCO,  =  H,AsO^  +  2XaI  -I-  2CO, 
-I-  HjO. 
The  ammonium  salts  have  been  recommended  in  place 
of  the  sodium. 


William  Jay  Schisffelin. 

No  name  is  better  known  in  drvig  circles  than  that  ot 
Schieffelin.  The  wholesale  drug  house  of  Schieffelin  & 
Co.  is  the  oldest  in  America.  One  of  the  yoitngest  mem- 
bers of  this  firm  is  William  Jay  Schieffelin.  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the  late  W.  H.  Schieffelin.  He  is  tall, 
handsome  and  clean-cut.  He  was  born  iu  New  York 
cit.v  thirty  years  ago,  graduated  from  Columbia  College 
School  of  Mines  in  1SS7,  and  two  years  afterward  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  I'hilosoph.v  at  the  University  ot 
Munich,  (lermauy.  where  he  made  a  special  study  of 
cheniistr.v.  Naturally  his  favorite  department  of  work 
is  the  lalioratory  of  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  where  he  is  to  be 
found  most  of  every  day. 

Mr.  Schieffelin  is  active  in  enterprises  locdcing  to  the 
advancement  of  jiharmac.v.  He  is  a  trnstei>  of  the  New 
York  College  of  rharniacy,  the  secretary  of  the  Drug 
Trade  Section  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Ti'ade  and 
Transportation,  a  memlier  of  the  Chemical  Societies  of 
America.  London  and  Germany,  and  of  the  New  York 
Committee  of  the   Society  of  Chemical   ludustr.v. 

In  pcditics  Mr.  Schieffelin  represents  the  cause  of  mu- 
nicipal reform.  He  was  oue  of  the  founders  of  the  Cit.v 
Club  of  New  York,  Avhich  has  for  its  motive  the  purifi- 
cation of  city  politics.  The  famous  Committee  of  Sev- 
enty, which  conducted  the  reform  campaign  in  New  Y'ork 
City  in  1S»4.  was  a  result  of  the  activities  of  this  club. 
Jlr.  Schieffelin  was  a  member  of  the  Cnmmittee  of  Sev- 
en ly. 

Mr.  Schicft'clin  is  particularly  forluiiate  and  happy  in 
his  domestic  relatiims.  He  was  niarricd  in  ISlll  to  a 
ilaughter  of  the  late  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard.  who  is  also 
a  granddaughter  of  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbill. 
They  have  three  lovely  children,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  prouder  or  more  devoted  father.  He  is  a  vcs- 
tr.vman  in  St.  (Jeiu"ge"s  Church,  and  a  liberal  contributor 
to  many  charitable  objects,  jiarticularly  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 


PAIIAPLASTE. — A  plaster  mass,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cacutchouc,  wool  fat,  rosin  and  dammar  rosin,  to 
whiih  from  40  to  G.")  per  <ent.  of  medicament  is  added. 
It  is  spread  upon  a  fine  dense  cotton  fabric. 


TITANIUM  has  been  found  as  titanic  acid  in  the  ash 
of  the  oak  ((J.3  per  cent. I  and  apple  tree  (0.11  per  cent.): 
also  a  bituminous  co;il  (it  Tennessee  (D.T  per  cent.)  and 
anthracite  from  Pennsylvania  (2.0  per  cent.). 
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Cottcsuourience. 

Wc  are  pleased  to  publish  here  communications  rrom  our  r^ao- 
ers  oa  topics  of  Interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Writers  are  requested 
to  express  their  views  as  briefly  as  possible.  Each  article  must 
be  signed  by  Its  writer,  but  bis  name  will  not  be  published  It 
so  requested, 

MR.  KLINE'S  REPLY. 
He  Authorizes  the  Era  to  Offer   SSOO   for  Proof  of 
Any  Violation  of  Contract  by  Smith,   Kline 
&  French  CO. 

I'hiladelphia,  Doc.  21,  1800. 
To  the  Editer: 

I  notice  in  .vour  issue  of  the  17th  inst..  you  have  de- 
voted quite  a  cousideralile  amount  of  space  to  the  some- 
what extensive  correspondence  between  C.  H.  McCon- 
nell,  president  and  manager  of  the  notorious  cutting  es- 
tablishment known  as  the  "Economical  Drug  Company," 
in  Chicago,  and  myself. 

The  motive  instigating  this  correspondence,  and  giving 
it  uncompleted  to  the  public  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent,  is  so  manifest  throughout  that  a  simple  refer- 
ence to  it  is  sullicient,  as  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  been  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  it  have 
doubtless   already    arrived   at   a   proper   conclusion. 

Of  course,  the  insinuation  in  his  final  letter  of  Dec. 
11,  written,  as  I  can  now  understand,  expressly  for  pub- 
lication, were  of  such  a  character  that  I  could  not  stoop 
to  take  any  notice  of  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  reply.  As  he  has  seen  fit, 
however,  to  have  my  letters  published,  together  with 
his  interpretations,  suiting  his  own  purposes,  in  his  let- 
ter of  Dec.  11,  it  is  due  to  our  concern  and  to  myself 
that  I  refer  to  one  or  two  statements  made  in  my  own 
letters,  and  to  several  misstatements  in  his. 

In  my  letter  of  Nov.  27.  I  stated  that  "for  years  I 
and  the  concern  with  which  I  am  connected  have  fully 
recognized  that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  keep 
the  cutters  out  of  goods,  and  that  our  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection simply  aided  our  neighbors,  who  felt  no  obliga- 
tion to  occupy  this  position;  consequently,  it  has  been  a 
well-known  fact  that  any  one  with  whose  credit  we  were 
satisfied  could  buy  goods  of  us,  but  only  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  under  which  they  were  sold." 

The  words  "any  one"  in  this  quotation  should  have 
been   modified   as  follows: 

"Any  one  doing  business  in  a  large  city  where  our 
refusal  to  fill  orders  could  not  possibly  aid  the  competi- 
tors of  such  a  cutter." 

It  should  be  stated  that  for  years,  as  is  well  known  to 
those  familiar  with  our  business,  we  positively  refused 
to  sell  any  goods  whatever,  or  have  any  account  with 
aggressive  advertising  cutters.  In  doing  so,  while  we 
lost  a  very  large  amount  of  business  which,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  went  to  those  who  had  always  sym- 
pathized with  the  cutters,  we  did  not  find  that  we  were 
actually  helping  our  friends,  the  retailers,  one  iota.  AVe, 
however,  still  keep  up  this  rule,  and  now  refuse  to  have 
any  dealings  with  those  cutters  doing  business  in  the 
cities  and  towns  in  territory  where  there  is  any  chance 
that  the  legitimate  retail  druggists  can  maintain  their 
ground  in  ridding  themselves  of  unfair  and  unreasonable 
competition,  and  we  also  refuse  all  orders  from  depart- 
ment stores.  Our  position  in  this  regard  with  the  trade 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  example,  is  well  under- 
stood, and  to  quote  from  my  letter  of  Nov.  27,  "there  is 
nothing  we  do  here  which  there  is  any  reason  for  our 
attempting  to  hide." 

I  now  quote  the  following  two  extracts  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell's  letter  of  Dec.  11,  viz.: 

"I  have  no  desire  to  impugn  your  honesty,  which  you 
ask  me  to  give  you  credit  for,  and  yet  it  has  been  told 
me  by  prominent  cutters  that  they  buy  from  your  firm 
on  terms  that  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  them,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  rebate  plan." 


Further:  "It  is  also  a  somewhat  curious  condition  of 
affairs  that  cutters,  who  previously  had  patronized  the 
'arrh-cutters'  Park  and  obtained  from  him  a  straight 
discount  <jf  ."  per  cent.,  irrespective  of  rebate  quantity 
of  goods,  and  who  were  situated  nearer  Cincinnati  than 
Philadelphia,  with  freight  rates  in  favor  of  the  former 
city,  should  leave  I'ark  and  buy  from  the  firm  of  Smith, 
Kline  &  French.  I  do  not  choose  to  make  any  comment 
on  such  a  condition  of  affairs  (which  I  am  assured  ex- 
its, but  do  not  know  it  oC  my  own  knowledge)  other 
than  to  say  that  if  true,  it  has  a  curious  look,  to  say 
the  least." 

The  object  in  making  these  insinuations,  as  already 
stated,  is  so  manifest  that  it  needs  no  comment.  Mr. 
McConnell  was  perfectly  well  aware,  when  he  wrote 
this  letter,  that  he  was  stating  a  malicious  and  willful 
falsehood,  as  no  one  can  truthfully  assert  that  we  ever 
departed  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  rebate  con- 
tracts, or  that  we  give  a  gross  price  on  purchases  of  a 
lesser  quantity,  or  a  lump  price  on  as.sorted  orders,  made 
up  of  .several  items,  to  indirectly  cheapen  the  rebated 
items  on  such  orders,  or  that  we  give  a  lower  price  on 
items  not  restricted  to  obtain  orders  for  others  which 
are.  Whatever  mistakes  or  errors  in  judgment  have 
been  made,  I  can  challenge  any  one  to  present  evidence 
that  our  house  is  not  absolutely  innocent  of  such  trans- 
actions, and  that  it  does  not  maintain  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  its  obligations  in  this  or  any  other  regard. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  a  lie  can  be 
more  readily  started  than  stopped,  and  it  is  also  a  well- 
known  fact  that  men  built  mentally  and  morall.v  as  is 
Mr.  McConnell  will  not  accept  such  a  denial  when  their 
jiurposes  are  better  served  otherwise;  therefore,  I  beg 
hereby  to  authorize  you  to  offer  in  your  columns  a  re- 
ward of  $500.1)0  for  any  proof  that  shows  any  case 
where  we  have  sold  or  offered  any  goods  in  violation  of 
the  terms  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  goods  under 
contract   with   us. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  if  it  does  not  seem  strange 
that  if  I  or  the  concern  with  which  I  am  connected  have 
been  so  friendly  and  helpful  to  the  class  of  cutters  of 
which  Mr.  McConnell  may  safely  be  called  the  represen- 
tative, that  I  should  be  subjected  to  the  malignant  at- 
tacks which  characterize  this  correspondence?  Yours 
very  truly,  M.  N.  KLINE. 


SIR  JOSEPH  LISTER  ON  ANTITOXINS. 

In  the  presidential  address  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  Liveipool,  he  set  forth  very 
clearly  the  present  status  of  diphtheria  anti-toxin  in  the 
following  words: 

"It  was  shown  several  years  ago  by  Roux  and  Yersin, 
working  in  the  Institut  Pasteur,  that  the  crust,  or  false 
membrane,  which  forms  upon  the  throats  of  patients 
affected  with  diphtheria,  contains  bacteria  which  can  be 
cultivated  outside  the  body  in  a  nutrient  liquid,  with  the 
result  that  it  acquires  podsonous  qualities  of  astonishdng 
intensity,  comparable  to  that  of  the  secretion  of  t!he 
poison  glands  of  the  most  venomous  serpents;  and  they 
also  ascertained  that  the  liquid  retained  this  property 
after  the  microbes  had  been  removed  from  it  by  filtra- 
tion, which  proved  that  the  poison  must  be  a  chemical 
substance  in  solution,  as  distinguished  from  the  living  ele- 
ment which  had  produced  it.  These  poisonous  products 
of  bacteria,  or  toxins,  as  they  have  been  termed,  explain 
the  deadly  effects  of  some  microbes  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  impossible  to  understand.  Thus,  in  diphtheria  it- 
self, the  special  bacillus,  which  was  shown  by  LoflBer  to 
be  its  cause,  does  not  become  propagated  in  the  blood 
like  the  microbe  of  chicken  cholera,  but  remains  confined 
to  the  surface  on  which  it  first  appeared:  but  the 
toxin  which  it  secretes  is  absorbed  from  that  surface 
into  the  blood,  and  so  poisons  the  system.    Similar  ob- 
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servations  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  mdcrobes 
of  souio  other  diseases,  as,  for  ex,Tuii)le,  the  bacillus  of  te- 
tanus, or  lockjaw.  This  remains  localized  in  the  wound, 
but  forms  .a  special  toxin  of  extreme  potency,  which  be- 
comes absorbed  and  diffused  thi-ough  the  body.  Wonder- 
ful as  it  seems,  each  poisonous  microbe  appears  to  form 
its  own  peculiar  to.xin.  Koch's  tuberculin  was  of  this 
nature,  a  product  of  the  prowth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
in  culture  media.  Here  again,  great  effects  were  pro- 
duced by  extremely  minute  quantities  of  the  substance, 
but  here  a  new  peculiarity  showed  itself,  viz.,  that  pa- 
tients affected  with  tubercular  disease,  in  any  of  its 
varied  forms,  exhibited  inflammation  in  the  affected  part, 
and  general  fever  after  receiving  under  the  skin  an 
amount  of  the  material,  which  had  no  effect  whatever 
upon  healthy  persons.  I  witnessed  in  Berlin  some  in- 
stances of  these  effects,  which  were  simply  astounding. 
Patients  affected  with  a  peculiar  form  of  obstinate  ulcer 
of  the  face  showed  after  a  single  injection  of  the  tu- 
berculin violent  inflammatory  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
Bore  and  surrounding  skin;  and,  what  was  equally  sur- 
prising, when  this  disturbance  subsidede  the  disease  was 
found  to  have  undergone  great  improvement.  By  repeti- 
tion of  such  procedures,  ulcers,  which  had  been  steadily 
advancing  in  spite  of  ordinary  treatment,  became  greatly 
reduced  in  size  and.  in  some  instances,  apparently  cured. 
Such  results  led  Koch  to  believe  that  he  had  obtained 
an  effectual  means  of  dealing  with  tubercular  disease  in 
all  its  forms.  Unhappily,  the  apparent  cure  proved  to  be 
only  of  transient  duration,  and  the  high  hopes  which  had 
been  inspired  by  Koch's  great  reputation  were  dashed. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
publish  before  he  was  himself  disposed  to  do  so,  and 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  put 
upon  him. 

But  though  Koch's  sanguine  anticipations  were  not  real- 
ized, ti  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  his 
labors  with  tuberculin  have  been  fruitless.  Cattle  are 
liable  to  tubercle,  and,  when  affected  by  it,  may  become 
a  very  serious  source  of  infection  for  human  beings,  more 
especially  when  tke  disease  affects  the  udders  of  cows 
and  so  contaminates  the  milk.  By  virtue  of  the  close 
affinity  that  prevails  between  the  lower  animals  and  our- 
selves, in  disease  as  well  as  in  health,  tuberculin  pro- 
duces fever  in  tubercular  cows,  in  doses  which  do  not 
affect  healthy  beasts.  Thus,  by  a  subcutaneous  use  of  a 
little  of  the  fluid,  tubercle  latent  in  internal  organs  of  an 
apparently  healthy  cow  can  be  with  certainty  revealed, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  after  this  discovery  pro- 
tects man  from  infection. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  glanders  presents  a  precise 
analogy  with  tubercle  as  regards  the  effects  of  its  toxic 
products.  If  the  microbe  which  has  been  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  disease  is  cultivated  in  appropriate  media. 
it  produces  a  poison  which  has  received  the  name  of 
mallein;  and  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  suitable  dose 
of  this  fluid  into  a  glandered  horse  causes  striking  febrile 
symptoms,  which  do  not  occur  in  a  healthy  animal. 
Glanders,  like  tubercle,  may  exist  in  insidious,  latent 
forms,  which  there  was  formerly  no  means  of  detecting, 
but  which  are  at  once  disclosed  by  this  means.  If  a 
glandered  horse  has  been  accidentally  introduced  into  a 
large  sitable  this  method  of  diagnosis  surely  tells  whether 
it  has  infected  others.  All  receive  a  little  mallein.  Those 
which  become  affected  with  fever  are  slaughtered,  and 
thus  not  only  is  the  disease  prevented  from  spreading  to 
other  horses,  but  the  grooms  are  protected  from  a  mor- 
tal disorder. 

This  valuable  resource  sprang  from  Koch's  work  on  tu- 
berculin, which  has  also  indirectly  done  good  in  other 
ways.  His  distinguished  pupil,  Behring,  has  expressly 
attributed  to  those  researches  the  inspiration  of  the  work 
whioli  led  him,  and  since  his  famous  coUaborateur,  the 
Japanese,  Kitasato,  to  their  surprising  discovery  of  anti- 
toxic serum.    They  found  that  if  an  animal  of  a  species 


liable  to  diphtheria  or  tetanus  received  a  quantity  of  the 
respective  toxin  so  snvall  as  to  be  harmless  and  after- 
ward, at  suitable  intervals,  successively  stronger  and 
stronger  dosi>s,  the  creature,  in  course  of  time,  acquired 
such  a  tolerance  for  the  poison  as  to  be  able  to  receive 
with  inqiunity  a  quantit.v  very  much  greater  than  would 
at  the  outset  have  proved  fatal.  So  far,  we  have  nothing 
more  than  seems  to  correspond  with  the  effects  of  the 
increasingly  i)otent  cords  in  Pasteur's  treatment  of  rabies. 
But  what  was  entirely  new  in  their  results  was  that,  if 
blood  was  drawn  from  an  animal  which  had  acquired 
this  high  degree  of  artificial  immunity,  and  some  of  the 
clear  fluid,  or  scrum,  which  exuded  from  it  after  it  had 
dotted  was  introduced  under  the  skin  of  another  animal, 
this  si'cond  animal  ac(iuired  a  strong,  though  more  trans- 
ient, immunity  again.st  the  particular  toxin  concerned. 
The  serum  in  some  way  coun'teracted  the  toxin,  or  was 
anti-toxic.  But  more  than  that,  if  some  of  the  anti^toxic 
serum  was  applied  to  an  animal  after  it  had  already  re- 
ceiived  a  poisonous  dose  of  the  toxin,  it  preserved  the  life 
of  the  creature,  provided  that  too  long  a  time  had  not 
elapsed  after  the  poison  was  introduced.  In  other  words, 
the  antitoxin  proved  to  be  not  only  preventive,  but  cura- 
tive. 

Similar  results  were  afterward  obtained  by  Ehrlich,  of 
Berlin,  with  some  poisons  not  of  bacterial  origin,  but  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  quite  recently  the 
independent  labors  of  Calmette,  of  Lille  and  Fraser,  of 
Edinburgh,  have  shown  that  antidotes  of  wonderful  effi- 
cacy against  the  venom  of  serpents  may  be  procured  on 
the  same  principle.  Calmette  has  obtained  antitoxin 
so  powerful  that  a  quantity  of  it,  only  1-200,000  part  of 
the  weight  of  an  animal,  will  protect  it  perfectly  against  a 
dose  of  the  secretion  of  the  poison  glands  of  the  most 
venomous  serpents  known  to  exist,  which,  without  such 
protection,  would  have  proved  fatal  in  four  hours.  For 
curative  purposes  lager  quantities  of  the  remedy  are  re- 
quired, but  cases  have  been  already  published  by  Cal- 
mette in  which  death  appears  to  have  been  averted  in  the 
human  subject  by  this  treatment. 

Behriug's  darling  object  was  to  discover  means  of  cur- 
ing tetanus  and  diphtheria  in  man.  In  tetanus  the 
conditions  are  not  favorable,  because  the  specific  bacilli 
lurk  in  the  depths  of  the  wound,  and  only  declare  their 
presence  by  symptoms  caused  by  their  toxin  having  been 
already  in  greater  or  less  amount  diffused  through  the 
system,  and  in  every  case  of  this  disease  there  must  be 
a  fear  that  the  antidote  may  be  aplied  too  late  to  be  use- 
ful. But  in  diphtheria  the  bacilli  very  early  manifest 
their  presence  by  the  false  membrane  which  they  cause 
upon  the  throat,  so  that  the  antitoxin  has  a  fair  chance, 
and  here  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  Behring's  object 
has  Iwen  attained. 

The  problem,  however,  was  by  no  means  so  simple 
as  in  the  case  of  some  mere  chemical  poison.  However 
effectual  the  antitoxin  might  be  against  the  toxin,  if  it 
left  the  bacilli  intact,  not  only  would  repeated  injections 
be  required  to  maintain  the  transient  immunity  to  the 
pivison  perpetually  secreted  by  the  microbes,  but  the 
bacilli  might  by  their  growth  and  extension  cause  ob- 
struction of  the  respiratory  passages. 

Roux,  however,  whose  name  must  always  be  men- 
tioned with  honor  in  relation  to  this  subject,  effectually 
disposed  of  this  difficulty.  He  showed  by  experiments 
on  animals  that  a  diphtheritic  false  membrane,  rapidly 
extending  and  accompanied  by  surrounding  inflammation, 
was  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  use  of  the  anti-toxin, 
and  soon  dropped  off.  leaving  a  healthy  surface.  What- 
ever be  the  explanation,  the  fart  was  thus  established 
that  the  anti-toxic  serum,  while  it  renders  the  toxin  harm- 
less, causes  the  microbe  to  languish  and  disappear. 

No  theoretical  objection  could  now  be  urged  against 
the  treatment,  and  it  has  during  the  last  two  years  been 
extensively  used  in  practice  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  has  gradually  made  its  way  more  and  more  into 
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the  confidtnce  of  the  profession.  One  important  piece 
of  evidence  in  its  favor  in  this  country  (Enplandl  is  de- 
rived from  the  report  of  the  six  Inrjic  hospitals  under  the 
management  of  the  London  Asylum  Board.  The  medical 
officers  of  these  hospitals  at  first  naturally  reparded  the 
practice  with  skepticism,  but  as  it  appeared  to  be  at  least 
barmlesH  they  gave  it  a  trial,  and  during  the  year 
1895  it  was  very  generally  employed  ujion  the  2.182 
caees  admitted,  and  they  have  all  become  convinced  of  its 
great  value.  In  the  nature  of  things,  if  the  theory  of  the 
treatment  as  correct,  the  best  results  must  be  obtained 
when  the  patients  are  .Mdmitted  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
attack,  before  there  has  been  time  for  much  poisoning 
of  the  system,  and,  accordingly,  we  learn  from  the  re- 
port that,  comijaring  189.5  with  1894.  during  which  latter 
year  the  ordinary  treatment  had  l>een  used,  the  percent- 
age of  mortality — in  all  the  si.\  hospitals  combined — 
among  the  patients  admitted  on  the  first  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  in  1894  was  22.5.  was  only  4.6  in  1895;  while 
for  those  admitted  on  the  second  day  the  numbers  are  27 
for  1894  and  14.8  for  1895.  Thus,  for  cases  admitted  on 
the  first  day,  the  mortality  was  only  one-fifth  of  what  it 
was  in  the  previous  year,  and  for  those  entering  on  the 
second  it  was  halved.  Unfortunately,  in  the  low  parts  of 
London,  which  furnish  most  of  these  patients,  the  par- 
ejits  too  often  delay  sending  in  the  children  till  much 
later,  so  that  on  the  average  no  less  than  67.5  per  cent 
were  admitted  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  or  later. 
Hence,  the  aggregate  statistics  of  all  cases  are  not 
nearly  so  striking.  Nevertheless,  taking  it  altogether,  the 
mortality  in  189.5  was  less  than  had  ever  before  been  ex- 
perienced in  those  hospitals.  I  should  add  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  disease  was  of  a  milder 
type  than  usual  in  1895.  and  no  change  whatever  was 
made  in  the  treatment,  except  as  regards  the  antitoxic 
injections. 

There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  reconled  in  the  re- 
port, which,  though  it  is  not  concerned  with  high  num- 
bers, is  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  relates  to  a  special 
institution  to  which  convalescents  from  scarlet  fever  are 
sent  from  all  the  six  hospitals.  Such  patients  occasional- 
ly contract  diphtheria,  and  when  they  do  so  the  added 
disease  has  generally  proved  extremely  fatal.  In  the  five 
years  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  treatment  with 
antitoxin,  the  mortality  from  this  cause  had  never  been 
less  than  50  per  cent.,  and  averaged  on  the  whole  61.9 
per  cent.  During  1895.  under  antitoxin,  the  deaths 
among  the  119  patients  of  this  class  were  only  7.5  per 
cent.,  or  one-eighth  of  what  had  been  previously  expe- 
rienced. This  very  striking  result  seems  to  be  naturally 
explained  by  the  fact  that  these  patients  being  already 
in  hospital  when  the  dii>htheria  appeared,  an  unusually 
early  opportunity  was  afforded  for  dcaJing  with  it. 

There  are  certain  cases  of  so  malignant  a  character 
from  the  first  that  no  treatment  will  probably  ever  be 
able  to  cope  with  tbem.  But.  taking  all  cases  together 
it  seems  probable  that  Behrlng's  hope  that  the  mortality 
may  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  will  be  fu'Iy  realized  when 
the  public  become  alive  to  the  paramount  importance  of 
having  the  treatment  commenced  at  the  outset  of  the  dls- 


DETECTION  OF  AXTirYRIXE.— The  antipyrine  is 
removed  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  shaking  with  chlo- 
roform, the  residue  after  evaporating  is  then  taken  up 
with  water,  adding  sodium  nitrite  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  solution  takes  on  a  green  color  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  nitroso-antipyrine.  For  quantitative 
estimation  0.02  gm.  of  antipyrine  are  dissolved  in  25  cc. 
of  water,  followed  by  1.6  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  fl  per 
cent.)  and  0.8  cc.  of  sodium  nitrite  solution  (1  per  cent.), 
diluting  with  water  to  100  cc.  The  solution  to  be  tested 
is  diluted  with  meastired  volumes  of  water  until  both 
solutions  are  of  the  same  intensity  of  color. 


SOME  NOTES  0^  AMERICAN  PHARMACY.* 

By  K.  H.  (JANE,   I'h.  Chcm. 

Ill  looking  over  the  papers  on  this  subject  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  years  in  English  drug  journals,  I 
.1111  struck  by  the  unanimity  with  whicli  all  tlic  writers 
indulge  in  what  is  variously  termed  in  the  I'niled 
.'^tall•s.  "patriotic  eagle  screaming,"  "twisting  the  lion's 
tail."  or,  more  appropriately,  "pharisaical  criticism." 
The  possibility  of  English  pharmacists  having  anything 
to  learn  from  America  is  entirely  ignore<l.  Oiu'  of  the 
most  recent  of  these  papers,  contribuli'd  to  the  Pharma- 
(iuli<iil  Socii'ty  by  .Mr.  N.  H.  Martin,  is  so  steeped  in 
■insular  prejudice"  as  to  be  almost  valueless  as  ii  con- 
tribution to  the  subject.  I'harniaey  in  the  Inited  States 
is  in  no  more  organized  a  condition  than  in  England, 
but  it  must  be  considered  from  a  different  standpoint. 
Tile  professional  element  as  yet  finds  no  [ilace  in  Amer- 
ican retail  pharmacy,  which  is,  moreover,  much  con- 
tused by  the  infusion  of  the  customs  of  almost  every 
European  nationality,  which  have  not  yet  even  begun 
to  assimilate  harmoniously.  .Vmeri<ans  are  now  paying 
a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  decoration  of  the 
store,  seeing  that  it  is  often  utilized  as  a  rendezvous  or 
a  general  lounging  place  where  the  idler  may  pick  up  the 
news  of  the  day,  or  the  newspaper  man  secure  "copy." 
The  presence  in  almost  every  drug  store  of  a  telephone 
and  directory,  and  the  fact  that  man.v  druggists  act  as 
assistant  postmasters  (unauthorized,)  tend  to  preserve 
tills  feature  and  to  detract  from  the  true  dignity  of  the 
pharmacist.  The  American  store  is  popularly  known, 
not  b.v  the  quality  of  the  drugs  supplied,  but  by  the 
quality  of  the  products  of  the  soda  fountain.  This  lat- 
ter is  often  a  gorgeous  structure  resplendent  in  marble 
and  onyx,  and  glittei-ing  with  silver  taps  and  fixings. 
Its  cost  will  be  any^^herc  from  .flOO  to  .fS.OOO,  and  oft- 
times  it  constitutes  the  only  fitting  of  any  value  in  the 
store.  In  others  the  fittings  will  be  made  to  harmonize, 
and  some  stores  are  marvels  of  the  decorator's  art.  In 
olliers.  again,  the  gorgeousness  is  of  a  character  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  drinking  saloon  than  to  a  senii-iirofes- 
sional  calling.  In  ail  the  more  important  stores  most 
attention  is  paid  to  the  soda  fountain,  seeing  that  it  is 
the  article  from  which  most  of  the  druggists"  profits 
ccmie.  A  good  pharmacist  must  be  a  good  bartender, 
and  the  man  who  can  best  titillate  the  thir.sty  pallates 
of  the  American  public  is  he  who  will  .secure  the  most 
traile.  In  addition,  every  drug  store  must  keep  a  supply 
of  cigars,  candies,  and  fancy  articles.  In  the  products 
of  the  soda  fountain  the  'cuteniss  of  the  American  is 
well  di.splayed.  and  English  jiharinacists.  particularly 
country  ones,  might  with  advantage  study  the  question 
of  supplying  Aiiierican  temperance  beverages  in  place 
of  the  extraordinary  concoctions  which  one  occasionally 
sees   served   by   them. 

In  window  dre.s.sing  the  .\merican  can  give  the  Eng- 
lishman points.  A  lavishness  is  often  displayed  which 
would  startle  an  English  druggist,  for  as  yet  the  dead- 
ening and  stultifying  effect  of  the  practice  of  iiharmacy 
on  the  human  being,  as  exemplified  by  the  average  Eng- 
lish druggist,  has  only  commenced  to  descend  to  his 
American  confrere.  A  bicycle  artistically  made  from 
tooth  brushes,  an  excellent  model  of  the  Brooklyn  Sus- 
pension Bridge  made  out  of  bottles  of  malt  extract,  and 
a  full-grown  cow.  stuffed,  to  advertise  a  particular  beef 
extract,  are  three  of  the  designs  seen  in  the  course  of  a 
short  walk.  In  advertising  his  store  the  American  phar- 
macist is  seen  at  his  best.  This  is  largel.v  due  to  the 
efforts  of  two  drug  journals — the  American  Druggist 
and  Pharmaceutical  Record  and  the  Pharmaceutical 
Era.  Mr.  Martin  laid  down  the  dictum  that  "pharmacy 
as  a  trade  is  a  failure."  but  in  -America,  at  any  rate, 
pharmacy  as  a  trade  is  not  a  failure. 


•Road  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemists'  Assistants'  Associa- 
tion 1  London),  ou  November  19. 
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.Sppicnliicship  is  iiiikiiDWU  in  Anioriciiii  phiirmiicy. 
Tile  \V(iulil-lii'  pliiinniuist  starts  cither  as  orraiiil-lK>y  or 
as  clerk  (assistant)  at  the  soda  fnuntain.  wlierc  he  learns 
what  is  considered  the  most  important  part  of  the  retail 
(Irnj:  hnsiness.  He  will  coinmi'nee  on  a  salary  of  about 
three  dollars  a  week,  outdoors:  indoor  situations  are 
lew  and  far  hetween.  After  he  has  mastered  the  in- 
triiMciis  of  the  soda  fountain  he  may  he  promoted  to 
eonnterman.  where  he  will  supply  eiprars.  candies,  put- 
iMit  medicines,  and  small  amounts  of  druRs.  The  pre- 
scription departnuiit  is  usually  a  sealed  book  to  him 
until  after  .sonu'  yi'ars"  servici",  .so  that  of  the  better 
side  of  his  pursuit  he  knows  little  or  nothing.  In  the 
the  country  districts  pharmacy  may  be  described  in  the 
old  expression  "pars  minium  ipsa  puella."  Here  the 
•'side  lines"  of  the  drussist  are  so  numerous  and  impcu'- 
laiit  that  pharmacy  is  lost,  and  the  youth  will  emerge 
ii;uinaiit  of  what  pharntacy  means.  So  sin;ill  is  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  clerk  in  his  four  years'  pre- 
liminary traiiduR.  and  so  yalueless  has  it  become,  that 
many  of  the  lollcKes  are  eonsideriuf;  the  ailvisabilit.v  of 
abolishing  the  reqnirenieiit  of  store  experience  prior  to 
entrance,  and  of  allowinjc  ineii  to  study  at  eollej.'e  ami 
f,'raduate  prior  to  entering  a  st(ue.  Out  of  forty-eight 
c(dleges,  seventeen  have  already  abolished  the  rciiuire- 
ment,  and   imu'e  will  iirobably   shortly   follow. 

I'reliminary  exiierience  over,  the  clerk  will  next  en- 
deavor to  secure  his  license  to  practice.  This  he  can  do 
in  several  ways.  In  the  cities  he  can  go  before  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  which  grants  a  license,  after  ex- 
amination, to  practice  in  that  particular  State  only,  or 
he  nuiy  go  to  one  of  the  various  colleges  and  secure  his 
degree  of  I'll.  <;..  which  virtually  entitles  him  to  prac- 
tice in  a  m.-ijority  of  the  States.  The  better  class  of 
pharmacists  graduate  from  the  colleges,  nie  City  ami 
State  Hoarcis  of  I'harmacy  in  general  are  extremely  lax 
in  their  reiinirenicnts.  but  the  various  colleges  are  more 
severe,  and  in  the  best  of  these  the  student  must  spend 
throe  years,  attending  lectures  and  doing  practical  work 
in  chemistr.v  and  jdiarmacy.  Man.v  of  the  ci>lleges  are 
excellently  e(ini|iped.  anil  they  are  ofiicered  in  general 
b,v  competent  men.  and  the  schedule  is  arranged  so  that 
the  student  need  not  necessaril.v  give  up  store  work 
during  attendance  at  college.  In  general,  the  lectures 
are  di'livered  in  the  afternoon.  (True  in  but  a  few  in- 
stances only. — Ed.  Era.),  leaving  the  student  the  morn- 
ing, ami,  it  necessary,  the  evening  in  which  to  earn 
his  daily  bread.  The  system  of  tuition  is  excellent,  and 
distinctly  superior  to  that  followed  in  the  English 
schools.  There  are.  however,  many  so-called  colleges 
who.se  .system  of  education  and  graduation  is  nothing 
short  of  di.sgraeeful.  In  Mr.  Martin's  paper  the  sys- 
tem described  as  prevalent  in  American  institutions,  is 
prevalent,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  in  the  worst 
schools,  and  in  the  diploma  mills  of  the  West,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  every  American  pharmacist  deplores. 
Com|)ariiig  the  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia  colleges 
with  the  English  School  of  Phanuiicy.  I  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying  that  the  American  comes  first,  both  in 
cijuipment  and  system  of  tuition.  In  particular,  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  "cram."  so  prevalent  in  Englanil.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say  that  the  American  institutions  neces- 
sarily turn  out  better  pharmacists,  for  that  at  present 
they  do  not;  but  with  the  system  pursued  therein  they 
will,  as  soon  as  pharmacy  enactments  similar  or  supe- 
rior to  those  in  force  in  England  are  obtained,  turn  out 
not  only  better  pharmacists  but  better  educated  men. 
At  present,  the  weak  point  is  the  graduation  require- 
ment,  and  until  the  examining  power  is  vested  in  a  sin- 
gle body,  laxity  will  prevail.  American  pharma<ists  rec- 
ognize and  deplore  this;  but  the  fact  that  an  institution 
like  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  can  yearly 
muster  some  si.x  hundred  students  who  are  willing  to 
spend  .years  in  stud.v  when  they  could  secure  the  Slate 
license  at  a  nominal  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
speaks  volumes  for  the  future  American  pharmacist. 


A  clerk  who  has  secured  his  diploma  can  command  a 
salary  of  from  $14  to  .f'20  per  week.  'ITie  best  city  stores 
p.'iy  the  best  salaries;  the  absurd  custom  of  the  "elassi- 
c.il"  L<inilou  houses  in  |>aying  muuinal  salaries  because 
of  the  "experience"  gaiiu'd  by  the  assistant  is  not  in 
accordance  with  Ainericaii  ideas,  ami  W(mld  not  for  a 
moment  be  tolerated.  Occasionally  a  clerk  will  get  as 
much  as  .$2.">  i)er  week,  but  this  is  exceptiiMuil,  $20  being 
ciuisidcred  a  good  salary  for  a  retail  druggist's  clerk. 
The  manager  of  one  large  pharmacy  in  New  York  is  re- 
imtcil  to  get  .$3,ri(Hj  a  year,  ami  is  probably  the  best 
paid   employf'   in   retail   pharmacy    in   the   world. 

The  social  status  of  the  pharimicist  is  higher  than  iu 
England.  He  is  [iractically  on  an  equality  with  the 
medical  practitioner.  Fre(|uently  it  is  to  the  pharmacist 
that  the  physician  looks  for  helii  iu  nmtters  more  strict- 
ly appertaining  to  pharnuicy  than  to  medicine.  In  the 
South  and  West,  where  the  professiomil  side  of  medicine 
is  more  or  less  at  a  discount,  the  physician  does  not  deem 
it  unprofessimial  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
druggist  whereby  he  secures  a  percentage  on  every  pre- 
scription taken  to  his  store.  As  the  original  prescription 
is  always  retained  and  tiled  by  the  druggists,  this  is  a 
matter  of  easy  arrangement.  The  druggist  usually  sup- 
plies his  physician  with  prescription  blanks,  on  \vhich 
are  the  words  "Take  this  to  So-and-So's  Pharmacy." 
The  lU'cscription  will  often  bear,  in  addition,  the  words 
"No  sulistitution  allowed  on  an.v  prescription;"  not  very 
complinu'Utary  to  the  ilrnggist,  it  must  be  said.  Substi- 
tution, indeed,  is  to  the  average  American  physician 
what  [prescribing  b.v  chemists  is  to  the  English  med- 
ical man.  The  cr.v  of  substitution  comes  principally 
from  the  South  and  West,  where  the  education  and 
knowleilge  of  the  average  idiysician  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Looking  over  the  prescription  books  of  a  large 
firm  reciMitly.  I  found  but  six  prescrijitions  out  of  about 
."ifN)  which  did  not  call  for  some  proprietary  remedy. 
Should  the  druggist  venture  to  manufacture  one  of  these 
from  the  fcuinnla  given,  instantl.v  a  howl  goes  up  of 
substitution,  and  the  druggist  is  lucky  if  he  does  not 
get  his  name  published  in  the  local  nu'dical  journal  as 
a    substituter. 

The  jihysicians  in  the  East  are  in  s(une  ways  in  ad- 
vance of  the  physicians  of  other  countries,  in  that  they 
have  re.-iched  the  conclusion,  and  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
('(Ige,  that  "Medicine  is  not  an  art  nor  a  science;  it  is 
an  experiment."  In  their  difficulties  they  often  apply 
to  one  of  the  large  firms,  and  will  work  hand  in  hand 
with  them  trying  to  obtain  some  new  or  improved  rem- 
edy which  will  answer  in  certain  cases.  In  this  way 
many  new  preparations,  in  every  way  excellent,  are 
turned  out  year  by  year,  and  so  has  originated  the  "ele- 
gant pharmacy"  for  which  the  large  American  firms 
have  long  been  famous.  The  journals  are  keenly 
watchiMl  for  new  ideas  and  new  remedies,  and  the  Amer- 
ican physician  is  willing  to  try  them  all  in  the  hope 
that  one  may  be  found  which  will  be  of  value.  Some 
firms  carry  this  idea  to  extremes,  and  will  eagerly  seize 
on  and  boom  every  new  chemical  "made  in  (Jcrmany,'' 
solely  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The  enterprise  of 
the  best  class  of  American  firms  might  well  be  adopted 
by  some  of  the  conservative  English  firms. 

Medicine  and  pharmacy  are  becoming  more  closely  al- 
lied in  America  day  by  day.  Large  numbers  of  medical 
men  own  drug  stores  an<l  combine  medicine  with  phar- 
macy, or  stick  to  the  latter  alone.  Tlie  examining  boards 
and  the  pharmacy  college  staff  are  largely  composed  of 
men  holding  meilical  degrees,  and,  though  a  certain  sec- 
tion object  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  results  from 
such  a  course  are  in  the  main  satisfactory,  seeing  that 
many  of  tlie  professors  originally  commenced  as  pharma- 
cists, and  hold  the  pharmaceutical  diploma  as  well  as 
the   medical. 

The  advance  and  betterment  of  pharmacy  are  largely 
handicapped  by  the  foreign  element.  'ITie  German  ele- 
ment, curiously  enough,  is  the  greatest  hindrance;  while 
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Germans  are  very  numerous,  and,  as  a  rule,  fairly  edu- 
cated, they  to  a  large  extent  hold  aloof  from  other  ua- 
tioualities.  Tht-j-  form  societies,  and  have  organs  of 
their  own,  and  act  with  the  obstiiincy  characteristic  of 
the  race.  The  discussions  at  some  meetings  of  the 
Deutsche  Apolhcker  Vereiu,  of  Now  York,  are  not  edi- 
fying. Occasionally  we  will  liud  one  druggist  calling  an- 
other over  the  coals  for  seducing  away  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  in  general  the  German  association  is  the 
place  where  the  petty  quarrels  of  different  druggists 
find  voice.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  German, 
with  all  his  education,  is  raised  to  the  civilized  condition 
of  the  American.  I'harmacies  of  almost  every  national- 
ity are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  from  Italian 
and  Russian  down  to  the  humble  store  of  the  heathen 
Chinee. 


Distillation  of  Oil  of  Peppermint  In  Japan. 

Interesting  statements  about  the  method  of  distilling 
peppermint  oil  and  about  the  stills  used  in  .Japan  have 
recently  been  published  by  E.  Mar.x,  showing  that  these 
stills  are  rather  primitive.  In  the  introduction  the  author 
remarks:  "From  the  innovations  and  improvements  in 
a  'European  style'  in  the  industries  of  Japan,  the  pep- 
permint oil  distillation  has  derived  the  least  profit,  not- 
withstanding that  this  branch  of  industry  is  a  very  con- 
siderable and  profitable  one,  and  that  the  production  of 
a  superior  oil  should  be  specially  aimed  at  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  producers  and  of  commerce.  With  the  ap- 
pliances described  below  this  is  not  possible.  The  only 
remedy  in  this  direction  would  consist  in  the  introduction 
of  modern  distilling  apparatus.  By  the  use  of  rationally 
constructed  stills  and  by  careful  manipulation,  both  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  essential  oils  are  improved 
and  enlarged.  This  applies  also  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  plants  during  and  after  the  cutting." 

The  apparatus  for  distillation  consists  of  three  parts, 
a  semiglobular  cast-iron  kettle  for  the  water  and  the 
herb,  upon  whose  rim  rests  a  wooden  vat  with  a  per- 
forated bottom.  This  vat  is  covered  by  a  wooden  kettle, 
whose  funnel-like  bottom  reaches  into  the  vat,  thus  serv- 
ing as  a  cooler.  The  lower  funnel-like  part  of  this  ket- 
tle is  filled  with  cold  water.  The  vapors  rising  during 
the  distillation  from  the  cast-iron  kettle  are  cooled  upon 
the  lower  sides  of  the  funnel  and  are  received  in  a 
beaker  hanging  under  the  tip  of  the  funnel.  From  this 
beaker  the  distillate  flows  through  a  bamboo-tube  into 
a  Florentine  flask.  From  this  the  water  separated  from 
the  oil  is  returned  through  another  bamboo-tube  into  the 
kettle,  partly  replacing  the  loss  by  evaporation.  Upon 
each  fireplace  three  such  distilling  apparatus  are  placed, 
the  fire  being  under  the  larger  one,  while  the  next  two, 
gradually  somewhat  smaller,  stills  are  sufficiently  heated 
by  the  hot  current  passing  underneath,  from  the  fire- 
place to  the  chimney. 

When  the  water  in  the  upper  wooden  funnel  gets 
warm,  it  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  syphon  constructed 
from  bamboo-tubes,  and  is  replaced  by  cold  water.  The 
flow  through  the  syphon  is  started  each  time  by  suck- 
ing. As  the  Japanese  laborer  takes  matters  easy  and 
indulges  much  in  smoking,  it  not  rarely  happens  that 
this  part  of  his  care  is  neglected:  so  that  the  water  in 
the  wooden  funnel,  serving  for  cooling,  reaches  the  boil- 
ing point.  Then  the  apparatus  sends  off  steam  sat- 
urated with  peppermint  oil  and  the  whole  room  becomes 
filled  with  these  vapors.  The  laborer  has  to  suffer  for 
his  carelessness,  since  he  burns  his  mouth  each  time 
when  starting  the  syphon  by  sucking,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  annoy  him  much,  his  pipe  is  soon  again  in  its 
place  and  the  same  operation  may  soon  be  repeated  with 
the  greatest  unconcern.  Sometimes  it  also  happens  that 
the  water  in  the  cast-iron  pan  boils  down,  and  that  the 
herbs  as  well  as  the  material,  mostly  straw,  by  which 
the  rim  of  the  pan  is  made  tight,  commence  charring, 
whereby  empyreumatic  products  are  formed  and  enter 
the  oil.  This  can  take  place  also  at  a  low  level  of  water 
in  the  pan.  whereby  the  upper  parts  of  the  cast-iron  pan 
3iay  become  overheated.  These  facts  may  account  for 
the  peculiar  empyreumatic  by-odor  frequently  noticed  in 
Japanese  peppermint  oil.    (Schimmers  Report). 


PHARMACY  FOR  WOMEN.* 

To-day  .Simthern  women  are  looking  around  to  find 
some  avenue  of  labor  oven  for  them.  The  ante-bellum 
idea  that  fathers  and  brothers  nuist  support  the  loved 
and  honored  mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  is  passing  away. 
The  old  idea  that  work  is  honorable  for  men  ami  not 
lor  women  is  no  longer  so  prevalent. 

Time  was  when  a  woman  who  did  manual  labor  was 
not  considered  a  lady.  Too  often  the  bread  of  idleness 
and  dependence  was  both  scanty  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 
There  are  many  yet  who  think  a  woman  loses  her  stand- 
ing in  society,  and  something  of  her  ladyhood,  by  becom- 
ing a  wage  earner.  But  I  believe  the  number  who  op- 
I)ose  work  for  women  is  growing  fewer,  or  rather  to  be 
more  exact,  it  is  the  idea  of  receiving  pay  for  labor,  just 
as  a  man  does,  which  they  dislike  so  much. 

All  present  can  call  to  mind  some  family,  perhaps  a 
Avidowed  mother  and  two  or  three  sisters,  all  sitting  help- 
lessly around,  while  the  brother  toils  unceasingly  to  sup- 
port th(>m.  He  must  not  marry  till  the  sisters  are  pro- 
vided with  husbands:  he  dare  not  add  a,nother  burden, 
for  already  he  has  a  larger  number  in  his  household 
than  he  can  provide  for  comfortably. 

These  daughters  have  no  recourse  except  to  marry. 
How  sad,  how  pitiful  this  seems  to  independent  women, 
who  have  an  occupation  by  which  they  can  and  do  earn 
their  daily  bread.  If  you  speak  to  the  feminine  portion 
of  such  a  family  you  will  hear  say,  "Brother  has  such  a 
hard  time."  But  the  thought  never  seems  to  come  to 
them  that  they  may  by  their  efforts  lighten  his  burden. 
Such  people  cannot  be  heli)ed  by  teaching  or  preaching. 

But  to  the  women  and  girls  who  are  willing  to  do 
"whatsoever  their  hands  find  to  do,"  I  write.  First,  as 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  work:  No  woman  who  has  worked 
and  earned  money  ever  forgets  the  thrill  of  pleasure  that 
came  to  her  with  the  payment  of  her  first  wages.  Though 
they  were  but  small,  they  were  her  own.  the  result  of 
the  work  of  her  hands  or  brain,  and  a  feeling  of  de- 
lightful independence  came  to  her  that  is  worth  many 
years'  work  to  obtain.  Visions  of  travel,  of  study,  of 
art,  locution,  or  whatever  she  most  delights  in,  come  to 
her,  and  she  builds  air  castles  to  her  heart's  content. 
Let  me  tell  you,  sisters,  that  many  a  woman  has  it  in 
her  power  to  see  her  air  castles  a  reality  in  after  years 
if  she  only  works  steadily  in  keeping  one  aim  in  view 
and  making  all  means  tend  toward  that  consummation. 

Now,  we  will  assume  that  all  present  believe  that  work 
is  honorable  and  desirable  for  women  as  well  as  for  men. 
Then  we  have  only  to  discuss  the  kinds  of  work  we  will 
do.  I  have  been  selected  to  present  to  you  for  your 
consideration  the  subject  of  "Pharmacy  for  Women." 

This  is  comparatively  a  new  avenue  for  women,  but 
is  a  very  desirable  occupation  for  many  reasons,  and 
I  can  not  call  to  mind  any  reason  why  a  woman  should 
not  be  a  pharmacist.  Looking  at  the  business  from 
every  point  of  view,  there  is  but  one  objection  to  a 
woman's  being  a  pharmacist,  and  that  is  that  she  will 
be  doing  the  work  some  man  might  perform,  and  this 
objection  applies  equally  to  many  occupations  that 
women  now  follow. 

Recently  a  woman  applied  for  admission  into  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Two  of  the 
members  opposed  her  admission.  One  said  in  substance, 
"Women  are  not  the  mental  or  physical  equals  of  men, 
nor  were  they  intended  to  be.  If  you  encourage  women 
to  enter  the  profession  they  will  and  generally  do  work 
for  less  than  men,  and  so  the  prices  paid  men  will  go 
down,  down,  until  a  price  is  reached  where  they  cannot 
honestly  live.  No;  this  so-called  emancipation  of  women 
is  a  dehision.  Woman's  place  is  in  the  home  and  not  in 
the  field  of  business."  However,  that  woman  was  voted 
into  the  society.  Texas  pharmacists  do  their  women 
members  more  honor.    A  lady  is  at  this  time  third  viee- 
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president  of  the  State  Association  niul  has  always  bet-n 
treated  with  distinguished  courtesy  when  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society. 

A  ph.irmacist  must  bo  careful  in  little  things;  even 
the  drops  must  often  be  counted.  Hero  a  woman  is 
p;irti('ularly  suited,  for  her  honu'  training  has  already 
taught  her  to  be  exact  and  precise.  Another  reason 
which  an  exchange  gives  is  that  women  are  not  addicted 
to  the  vices  to  which  many  men  are  victims.  They  do  not 
smoke,  chew  tobacco,  drink  nor  gamble.  They  are  more 
honest  as  clerks;  very  seldom  does  a  wonum  sti'al  from 
her  employer.  They  are  neat  both  in  their  dress  and 
.-iurroundings,  keeping  tlio  store  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner. 

The  work  is  light,  even  in  stores  where  only  men  are 
omployed  the  heavy  lifting  and  cleaning  is  done  bj'  a 
porter.  So  no  objection  can  be  made  against  it  on  that 
score.  The  work  is  agreeable.  There  is  genuine  satis- 
faction in  preparing  and  sending  out  a  neat  looking  box 
of  pills,  or  a  correctly  prepared  and  labeled  bottle.  There 
is  Sunday  work  in  large  cities.  In  smaller  towns  it  is 
<uslomary  to  open  only  on  Sunday  to  till  prescriptions, 
as  they  may  be  required. 

A  leading  druggist  in  a  large  Texas  town,  wheu  the 
<inestion  of  having  a  woman  in  the  drug  store  was 
broached,  said  that  his  opinion  was  that  it  would  drive 
away  trade.  That  was  some  years  ago.  To-day  he  ad- 
vertises largely  the  fact  that  ladies  coming  into  his  store 
will  find  a  lady  clerk  to  wait  upon  them  in  certain  de- 
partments. I  wish  to  give  the  physicians  due  credit 
here.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  have  always 
favored  the  lady  druggist  and  approved  of  her  work. 

Xow  the  woman  who  wishes  to  enter  this  tield  of  labor 
will  naturally  ask.  "How  can  I  tit  myself  for  this  work?'' 
First  is  needed  a  good  educatiou,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  Latin  and  mathematics.  After  this  is  ob- 
tained one  may  either  go  into  a  drug  store  and  work, 
study  and  learn  all  one  can  about  the  different  drugs, 
their  properties  and  uses.  liOaru  to  identify  them  by 
sight,  feeling  or  odor.  After  one  or  two  years  in  the 
drug  store,  go  to  some  school  of  pharmacy  and  take  the 
two  years'  course — or  the  two  years'  course  may  come 
first.  Most  colleges  now  refu.se  to  grant  the  graduate 
a  degree  until  he  or  she  shall  have  completed  two  years 
of  actual  work  in  a  drug  store.  So  it  seems  the  better 
way  is  to  work  two  years  in  the  drug  store  before  taking 
the  college  course. 

I  copy  a  few  words  from  a  drug  journal;  "I'harmacy 
is  Comparatively  a  new  field  for  woman,  but  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  she  is  honoring  herself  and  it 
by  the  success  she  is  attaining  in  it.  There  is  still  a 
large  amount  of  conservatism  and  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  ]iublic  to  be  overcome,  but  this  is  being  fast  ac- 
complished, and  little  or  no  surprise  is  now  manifested 
by  the  customer  when  his  in-escription  is  compounded  by 
a  woman  dispenser.  Much  was  done  to  popularize  this 
sphere  of  activity  for  women  through  the  maintenance 
by  women  of  the  drug  store  at  the  world's  fair  in  Chi- 
cago. She  demonstrated  there  that  she  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  profes'sion  and  that  she  especially  pos- 
sesses that  deftness  and  delicacy  in  manipulation  neces- 
sary to  proper  prescription  compounding.  To-day  there 
are  many  women  druggists  in  this  country.  The  public 
is  beginning  to  recognize  pharmacy  as  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate iirofession  for  woman.  She  finds  it  congenial  and 
herself  well  adapted  to  its  requirements,  and  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why  it  may  not  prove  a  specially  in- 
viting avenue  of  occupation.    She  is  cordially  welcome." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  woman's  letter  to  women 
on  the  same  subject:  "I  have  been  asked  why  we  have 
not  more  women  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 
and  I  have  received  no  satisfactory  reply,  (iirls.  is  it 
not  because  you  are  afraid  of  study  and  responsibility 
ami  work'/  Yet  the  occupatiiui  is  a  particularly  pleasant 
one.  if  you  enter  into  it  with  your  wlode  heart  and  soul — 


which  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  success  of  anything,  by 
the  way — and  overcome  the  first  obstacles  and  live  down 
the  first  ditficulties  with  willing  hands  and  a  cheerful 
heart.  If  you  are  a  young  lady  who  desires  something 
nice  to  do  until  you  find  a  husband,  or  until  the  ship 
for  which  we  have  all  been  waiting  so  long,  comes  in 
with  wind-blown  sails,  laden  with  costly  treasures,  then 
do  not  turn  your  eyes  to  pharmacy;  for  pharmacy  has 
more  masculine  failures  who  are  just  loitering  around 
waiting  for  something  more  profitable  to  present  itself, 
than  she  knows  what  to  do  with  already.  But  if  you 
are  a  young  woman  who  must  use  your  straight  strong 
arms  and  ipiick,  clear  brain  as  a  bread  winner,  and  if 
the  possibility  of  nuirriage  is  a  secondary  C(msideratiou, 
then,  it  you  have  patience  and  a  stout  heart,  do  not  be 
afraid  to  start  out  bravely  side  by  side  with  the  youth 
who  goes  into  a  drug  stori? — for  in  tliis  country  pharmacy 
and  the  drug  business  are  twin  brothers — and  begins  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  working  his  way  upward  round 
on  round.  In  a  drug  store  presence  of  mind  is  absolutely 
indispensiible;  one  mistake,  one  instant's  wandering 
thought,  may  mean  death  to  some  one.  Again,  there  is 
a  strong  prejudice  against  women  in  drug  stores.  This 
may  be  lived  down.  I  tell  you,  because  I  know;  I  have 
seen  it  lived  down.  Why,  a  bright,  quick-witted,  inde- 
pendent, yet  modest  girl,  must  succeed.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  failure  for  her.  But  you  must  be  pleas- 
ant, cheerful,  obliging,  never  satisfied  with  what  you 
know,  but  always  seeking  further  knowledge,  keeping 
abreast  of  the  changes  of  the  time.  Good  drug  clerks 
are  in  demand  everywhere  at  good  salaries,  while  poor 
ones  are  not  wanted  at  any  price.  Whenever  you  see  a 
drug  clerk,  at  least  in  the  West,  complaining  that  he 
cannot  get  a  situation,  you  may  set  it  down  there  and 
then  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him. 

"There  is  another  recommendation  for  pharmacy;  pre- 
scriptions will  never  be  filled  by  machinery.  Telegraphy 
may  go;  everything  else  may  be  ground  out  by  machin- 
ery, but  prescriptions  must  always  be  filled  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way;  and  I  lielieve  they  are  not  nearly  so 
bad  to  swallow  when  a  fresh  complexioned  young  girl 
with  delicate  touch  has  prepared  them,  and  gives  them 
to  you  with  a  bright  glance  and  a  modest  smile,  and  a 
something  about  her  manner  that  means  she  is  a  busi- 
ness woman  as  well.  The  hours  in  this  business  are 
long,  but  you  must  obviate  this  dithculty;  make  yourself 
so  necessary  to  your  employer — until  you  have  a  phar- 
macy of  your  own — that  he  will  cheerfully  make  conces- 
sions on  this  point.  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  say:  "Do 
you  know,  I  would  walk  six  blocks  out  of  my  way  to 
buy  some  trifle  at  D.'s  drug  store,  simply  because  there 
is  a  young  girl  in  there  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  only  to 
see.  She  is  always  cheerful,  always  clear-eyed;  shs 
gives  you  a  steel  pen  as  graciously  as  though  she  were 
inaking  a  $5  sale;  and  what  is  more,  she  smiles  as 
sweetly  and  as  kindly  on  an  old  woman  in  rags  as  she 
would  at  a  prince.  D.  understands  just  what  she  is 
worth  to  him.  too,  and  not  only  pays  her  a  good  salary, 
but  also  favors  her  in  the  way  of  hours.'  Remember. 
you  may  make  yourself  necessary  to  your  employer  iu 
any  business  or  profession,  if  you  only  have  patience, 
cheerfulness  and  will.  So  don't  allow  incapable  young 
men  to  stand  or  lounge  behind  all  the  drug  counters  iu 
this  fair  and  free  land." 

Texas  has  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a  branch  of  the  State 
I'niversity,  locati'd  at  Galveston.  It  opened  its  first  ses- 
sion Oct.  2,  189a.  The  degree  conferred  is  Ph.  G.  If 
you  wish  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pharmacy  the 
study  must  bo  undertaken  systematically  and  in  earnest. 
Systematic  study  is  best  accomplished  in  a  school  of 
pharmacy,  but  if  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  undertake 
such  a  course,  then  the  following  course  of  study  and 
reading  is  given,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  B.  I'rescotI: 

1.  Genera!  chemistry,  first  principles,  Attfield  or  Shep- 
hnrd. 
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2.  Study  of  iiiorBunic  cheniicals  in  tlie  store — refcrriug 

to  r.  s.  r. 

'.i.  OiMTiitivc  |ili)ii'iiiiic'.v:  Kciniii);l<>ii.  |i:ii't   1. 
4.   Kotiiiiy.  (iriiy. 

■*>.   ()ri:;iriii'   iliiinistry.   Attticld   or   Kciiisen. 
i;.    I'rjuliif  ill  till-  coiivorsinn  of  wi-ichts,  vuliiincs  ami 
cliciiiic:)!  |>ro|i(>rtions;  rrf<'roiice  ii'iiiliiij;. 

7.  Study  (if  the  ctikIc  dnics  of  tlic  sti>r»".  tlioir  constit- 
uents and  products:  doses;  reference  to  reading. 

8.  Tile  poison  effects  of  ineilieines;  doses. 

!>.  Kxtc-niponincous  plinrniacy;  iirescriiition  difficulties. 
Language  of  prescriptions  and  practice  in  their  interpre- 
tation (Kcniington,  part  5;  Gerrish  on  Latinity,  reference 
reading). 

10.  (Jeneral  i>liarniacognos.v  and  pharmacy.  A  study 
of  drugs,  preparation.s  and  operations  of  the  store.  Read- 
ing by  refi'ieiKH"  to  the  liooks  alread.v  named,  the  dispell 
satories,  etc.  Iteference  reailing  of  tlie  iH'riodical  litera- 
ture. 

Besides  this  there  is  (»ldlierg"s  "Course  of  Home  Study 
in  I'harnincy,"  which  is  an  excellent  system  of  imparting 
instruction,  ami  receiving  replies  through  correspoudeuce 
in  conjunction  with  systematic  stuily  of  the  text  books 
advised. 

The  article  ciuicludes  with  a  sketch,  clipped  from  the 
Era,  of  a  prominent  lady  druggist  who  has  made  a 
success  of  her   business. 


(for  the  Era  ) 

Vanadium  and  Some  of  Its  Uses. 
By  .TOHX  M.  TOBIX. 

The  eliiet  source  of  vanadium  is  vanadate  of  lead. 
which  is  usually  found  associated  with  magnetic  iron, 
gold  and  silver.  Vanadium  is  found  in  various  places 
throughout  the  United  States — Phienix.  Ariz.:  Lincoln. 
Neb.:  Texas,  Jle.xico  and  Connecticut,  the  percentage 
varying  from  five  to  twent.v,  according  to  concentration 
of  ore. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonium  vana- 
date, which  is  used  entirel.v  in  the  arts,  in  dyeing,  ink- 
making  and  photography.  It  has  not  been  used  to  any 
e.xtent  in  medicine,  but  latel.v  has  been  used  as  a  test 
for  the  alkaloids. 

Manufacture  of  Ammonium  ^■alladate. — The  concen- 
trated ore  is  fused  with  nitrate  of  potassium  and  dried 
carbonate  of  sodium  in  black  lead  crucibles.  After  cool- 
ing it  is  ground  very  fine,  washed  with  boiling  or  hot 
water  several  times,  solution  concentrated,  and  saturated 
with  ammonium  chloride  (free  from  iron),  which  precipi- 
tates auimonium  vanadate  in  very  fine  powder.  Filter 
and  dry  at  room  temperature.  Wood  and  iron  vessels 
must  be  avoided,  as  both  discolor  the  salt:  the  former 
from  acid  tannic,  the  latter  from  the  iron. 

Further  purification  may  be  effected  by  repeated  fus- 
ings  with  nitrate  of  potassium  and  sodium  <-arbonate, 
etc.,  as  above,  and  again  precipitating  with  ammonium 
chloride. 

The  f<ilIowiiig  formula  jirodiices  a  very  satisfactory 
photogrnpliic  developer: 

Vanadium  pentoxide    1  dram 

Sulphuric  acid 2  drams 

Water  2  ounces 

Add  metallic  zinc  in  excess:  after  effervescing  has 
ceased,  and  solution  is  lavender  colored,  filter  quickly  and 
cork  tightly.  One  dram  of  above  solution  to  one  pint 
of  water  makes  a  very  good  developer,  and  is  intensified 
by  dilute  acetic  acid. 

The  concentrated  solution  does  not  keep  well,  but  can 
be  quickly  restored  to  activit.v  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
and  metallic  zinc  in  excess,  until  lavender  colored,  as  orig- 
inall.v. 

In  attempting  to  make  vanadium  bronze  from  copper 
suljihate,  animonium  chloride  and  vanadate,  I  added  sul- 
phuric acid  and  metallic  zinc,  and  allowed  the  solution  to 
remain  over  night  in  a  pit<-her.  which  latter  I  found  the 
following  morning  coateil  with  a  deposit  of  brilliant  me- 
tallic copper,  resembling  highly  burnished  copper,  I 
have  repeatedly  tried  to  duplicate  the  experiment,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 


OILS  OF  PEPPERMINT,  ROSEMARY  AND  LAVEN- 
DER. 
From  Schlmmel's  October  Report. 

OIL  OF  rKl'rKU.MI.\T.-The  supposition  that  pep- 
permint oil  contains  a  siiiall  percentage  of  ainylic  alco- 
hol has  been  verified.  In  rectifying  large  quantities  of 
oil,  we  have  suiceeded  in  isolating  therefrom  aniylic 
alcohol  and  iiienlifying  the  same  liy  its  boiling  point,  us 
well  as  of  that  of  its  acetate,  and  fin.-illy  by  the  saponifi- 
cation factor  of  the  latt«>r,  Aiiieiican  peiipermint  oil  con- 
tains traces  of  Biilphur  compounds  which  exercise  u  not- 
able influence — and  not  a  favorable  oni' — upon  its  flavor. 
By  fractional  distillation  a  ver.v  volatile  fraction  of  oil 
of  an  obnoxious  odor  and  with  a  boiling  point  of  40° 
C.  is  obtained.  When  a  few  drops  of  tliis  fluid  are  ig- 
nited in  a  covered.  sufliiieiHl.v  vidnniiiious.  dry  lieaker- 
glass  and  the  interior  walls  of  the  beaker  rinsed  with  a 
few  drops  of  water,  the  fluid  there  oxydized  by  a  few 
drops  of  a  ver.v  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate and  the  solution  sub.sequently  boiled  until  discol- 
oration ensues,  it  renders,  upon  the  addition  of  one  drop 
of  a  tcst-.solution  of  barium  chloride,  an  abundant  pre- 
cipitate of  sulfate.  We  first  supposed  the  presence  of 
carbon  disulfide,  which  exists  in  several  essential  oils, 
as  for  instance  in  mustard  oil.  Kxperiments  for  verifi- 
cation, as  for  instance  the  transformation  into  potas- 
sium and  copper-xanthogenates,  the  formation  of  am- 
monium rhodanate  b.v  means  of  alcoholic  ammonia,  and 
the  action  of  phcnylb.vdrazin,  rendered  negative  results. 
Nor  was  there  any  evi<lence  of  the  presence  of  mercap- 
tan,  since  no  precipitates  could  be  obtained  with  mer- 
curic oxides,  nor  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  ace- 
tate. An  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  how- 
ever, promptly  produced  a  voluminous,  white  precipitate, 
and  platinic  chloride  a  yellow  one.  Strong  nitric  acid 
exercises  a  violent  action,  but  the  solution  contains,  after 
continued  boiling,  no  sulfuric  acid. 

These  reactions  leave  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  a 
sulfide  ester  in  the  oil  of  peppermint:  according  to  the 
boiling  point,  this  is  dimethylsulfide  S{CH3».,  Analyses 
of  the  precipitate  obtained  with  platinic  chloride  uni- 
formly gave  too  high  an  amount  of  platinum.  This 
seems,  however,  to  be  due  to  a  partial  decomposition  in- 
curred upon  drying,  also  indicated  by  a  slight  odor  of 
sulfide.  The  formation  of  the  mercuric-chloride  com- 
pound takes  place  so  readily  that  we  could  apply  this 
test  as  an  unfailing  evidence  of  the  presence  of  dimeth- 
ylsulfide as  a  constant  constituent  in  American  oil  of 
peppiTUiint.  When  about  50  ccm.  of  the  oil  are  submitted 
to  fractional  distillation  and  the  first  ccm.  of  the  distil- 
late is  placed  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride, a  white  turbidity  will  soon  ensue  upon  the  line  of 
contact  between  the  two  fluids.  Dimethylsulfide  being 
very  volatile,  oils  which  may  have  been  submitted  to 
a  fractional  distillation  or  to  considerable  heat  may  not 
render  this  characteristic  reaction.  American  pepper- 
mint oil  appears  to  contain  other  sulfide  compounds  with 
a  higher  boiling  point,  frequently  noticeable  by  a  char- 
acteristic unpleasant  odor  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
distillation  of  larger  quantities  of  oil. 

OIL  OF  ROSEMARY,  DALMATIAN,— Rosemary 
grows  wild  on  all  Dalmatian  islands,  but  rarely  on  the 
mainland.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  vary  much  in  the 
strength  of  aroma  and  in  the  amount  of  essential  oil. 
The  richest  kind  grows  on  the  island  of  Solta,  but  has 
been  largely  supplanted  by  vineyards.  Little  rosemary 
is  left,  and  itinerant  distillers  rarely  resort  to  this  island 
for  distilling  rosemary  oil.  The  oil  is  mainly  produced 
on  the  island  of  Lesina,  which  is  the  center  of  the  com- 
merce in  rosemary  oil.  Less  rosemary  is  produced  on 
the  island  of  Lissa.  Both  islands  are  covered  with  rose- 
mary bushes,  except  where  other  plants  are  cultivated, 
and  they  are  municipal  property.  The  harvesting  of  the 
so-called  rosemary  woods  is  legally  limited  to  a  regular 
rotation,  generally  of  three  years.      A  general  crop  is 
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gathered  in  the  first  year  and  the  next  two  years  the 
plants  are  spared  as  much  as  possible.  The  present  year 
is  the  second  one  of  such  a  recurrin};  period  of  preser- 
vation. This  explains  the  almndant  supply  of  rosemary 
oil  in  1804  and  the  small  one  in  189.">.  While  tin-  pro- 
duction of  oil  in  a  normal  year  amounts  to  20,0(J<J  kilos, 
it  has  hardly  reached  7,0(MI  kilos  this  year.  The  cnm- 
muuitiea  rent  out  the  privilege  of  using  the  "rosemary 
woods"  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  distillation  takes 
place  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  apparatus 
of  a  very  primitive  kind.  The  distillers  dispose  of  the 
oil  to  dealers  aud  speculators,  who  make  advance  pay- 
ments. We  are  positively  assured  that  no  adulteration 
of  the  oil  is  committed  in  lA'sina.  but  that  this  practice 
commences  in  Triest  whither  the  larger  part  of  the  oil 
passes.  Our  requirements  of  the  quality  of  rosemary 
oil,  both  the  French  and  Italian  sorts,  are: 

1.  The  specific  gravity  should  exceed  0.900 

2.  The  oil  should  be  slightly  dextrogyrate. 

3.  One  part  of  the  oil  should  render  a  clear  solution 
with  one-half  and  more  volumes  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
as  also  10  volumes  of  SO  per  cent,  alcohol. 

OIL  OF  LAVEXDER.-The  specific  gravity  of  pure 
lavender  oil  is  between  0.8S3  and  0.895  at  15°  C.  Ad- 
mixtures of  alcohol  and  turpentine  oil  lower  it,  while 
spike  oil  and  cedar-wood  oil  increase  it.  The  optical 
rotation  is  from  4°  to  8°  Utvogyrate  in  a  tube  of  100 
ram.  Of  the  conmion  adulterants  French  turpentine  oil 
and  cedar-wood  oil  increase  the  rotation  considerably, 
while  spike  oil  diminishes  it  slightly.  Lavender  oil  is 
remarkable  by  its  easy  solubility  in  3  volumes  of  70  per 
cent,  alcohol,  rendering  a  solution  remaining  clear  upon 
further  addition  of  alcohol  of  the  same  strength.  Ad- 
mixtures of  turpentine  and  cedar-wood  oils  decrease  this 
solubility,  while  spike  oil  is  of  no  influence.  Lavender 
oil  consists  to  a  large  proportion  of  linalyl  acetate  with 
a  small  quantity  of  geranyl  acetate.  As  with  oil  of 
bergamot,  the  quality  of  lavender  oil  depends  on  the 
amount  of  ester  contained  therein.  Oils  obtained  from 
flowers  coming  from  the  higher  mountain  regions  have 
the  finest  odor,  and  frequently  contain  as  much  as  40 
per  cent,  of  ester  or  more.  For  estimation  of  the  ester, 
2  g.  (weighed  exactly  to  0.01)  of  oil  of  lavender  are 
mixed  with  10  ccm.  of  a  semi-normal  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate  in  a  flask  having  a  capacity  of 
about  I'X)  ccm.,  and  provided  with  a  tube  of  1  m.  in 
length  serving  as  a  reflux  cooler.  The  fluid  is  heated 
upon  a  water-bath  for  about  half  an  hour.  When  cool, 
a  little  water  and  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
phenolphtalein  are  added,  and  the  excess  of  potassium 
hydrate  is  titrated  by  semi-normal  sulfuric  acid.  The 
amount  of  ester  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  po- 
tassium hydrate  u.sed.  The  reaction  is  explained  by  the 
equation: 

CoH.jOCH.CO  +  KOH  =  C,„H,,OH  +  CH,COOK 
Lin  alyl  acetate      Pniassium       Lmuloul  Poiussium 

hydnite  acetate 

The  molecular  weight  of  linalyl  acetate  is  196.  The 
I)ercentage  of  ester  x,  therefore,  is  calculated  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

19.6.— 


g 
y  represents  the  number  of  cubic-centimeters  of  the  so- 
lution of  semi-normal  potassium  hydrate,  and  g  the 
weight  of  oil  used  for  saponification.  The  amount  of 
ester  should  not  be  less  than  30  per  cent.;  the  finest 
grades  of  lavender  oil  contain  as  much  as  40  per  cent, 
and  more  of  linalyl  acetate. 


SODIUM  CITRO-rHOSPHATE.— Crystallized  so- 
dium phosphate  100  p.,  sodium  nitrate  2  p.  and  citric 
acid  13  p.,  are  triturated  together:  the  mixture  becomes 
fluid  anil  upon  the  addition  of  water  to  100  cc.  and  cool- 
ing to  10  degrees  C.  deposits  crystals. 


ADULTERATED  DRVOS  IN  THE  BAY  STATE. 
Qovernment  Analysis  Bring  to  Light  Many  Surpris- 
ing Facts— Cheering  Words  about  Antitoxin. 

Ill'  who  has  the  patience  to  peruse  the  27th 
annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health,  which  has  lately  come  from  the  press,  will 
find  that  it  contains  a  ma.ss  of  carefully-prepared  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  drug  trade.  He  will  find,  for  ex- 
ample, if  he  looks  searchingly  enough  in  the  800  pages, 
that  the  adulteration  of  drugs  appears  to  be  increasing. 
In  the  course  of  the  y(.-.ir  of  1895  the  government  chem- 
ists analyzed  544  samples  of  drugs,  aud  found  only  212 
to  be  up  to  the  .standard,  the  percentage  adulterated 
being  (!1.  In  the  la.*t  dozen  years  the  average  percent- 
age, even  including  189."),  has  been  only  35,  and  five  years 
ago  it  was  as  low  as  17.  Doubtless  there  are  ways  to 
account  for  a  part  of  this  increase,  sflch  as  a  frequent 
examination  of  certain  articles  believed  in  advance  to  be 
impure;  nevertheless,  the  showing  is  one  which  is  rather 
startling.  Bearing  somewhat  on  this  matter  is  the 
following  admission: 

"Attention  has  already  been  called,  in  previous  re- 
ports, to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  given  in  the  fore- 
going summary  does  not  represent,  in  any  degree,  the 
actual  ratio  of  adulteration  existing  in  food  products  and 
in  drugs,  for  several  reasons;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  experience  of  the  Board  enables  it,  first, 
to  exercise  a  careful  selection  of  such  articles,  mainly,  as 
are  liable  to  adulteration;  secondly,  to  obtain  such  arti- 
cles in  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  their  adultera- 
tion is  most  common;  and,  third,  to  pay  special  attention 
to  new  forms  of  adulteration  which  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing as  fast  as  the  fraud  and  ingenuity  of  the  pro- 
fessional adulterator  present  them  to  the  public." 

It  costs  the  commonwealth  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
make  investigations.  Exactly  how  much,  so  far  as  drugs 
are  concerned,  it  would  be  dilficult  to  say,  as  the  items 
frequently  are  grouped  in  the  report  under  the  head  of 
"food  and  drug  inspection,"  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
expense  probably  should  be  charged  to  the  examination 
of  groceries  and  milk:  but  the  total  amount  set  down  is 
more  than  $11,000.  Since  1883  the  full  number  of  drugs 
analyztnl  has  been  7,860,  with  5,100  up  to  the  legal 
standard. 

In  one  place  the  Board  says:  "The  principal  drugs 
found  to  be  adulterated  are  as  follows:  Ether,  distilled 
water,  extract  of  licorice,  comptjund  spirits  of  ether, 
spirits  of  nitrous  ether  (all  below  standard,  and  more 
than  half  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  required  strength), 
the  pharmacopoeial  wines  and  liquor,  tincture  of  opium, 
otjicinal  soap  and  mercuric  ointment.  Much  greater  care 
is  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  Its 
use  for  preparing  eye-lotions,  for  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  other  salts,  and  many  other  purposes  re- 
quiring pure  water,  calls  for  a  carefully  made  article, 
and  yet  it  was  commonly  found  on  analysis  to  be  noth- 
ing but  the  tap-water  of  the  city  or  town  supply,  and  in 
one  instance  it  contained  more  impurities  than  the  ordi- 
nary sewage.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  conviction  and 
fine  followed  upon  this  sale." 

There  are  dealers  in  84  cities  and  towns  to  whom  no- 
tices were  sent  on  account  of  the  detection  of  adultera- 
tion. Boston  leads,  with  Holyoke  second.  The  number 
of  cases  entered  in  court  was  11,  and  in  every  instance, 
save  two,  conviction  followed;  the  exceptions  being  due 
to  the  sudden  departure  of  the  defendants  from  the 
State.  "Rupperfs  Face  Bleach"  caused  most  of  the 
trouble,  and  distilled  water  cases  were  next  in  rank. 

Touching  on  the  subject  of  food  preserv.atives.  the  re- 
port states  that  borax  and  boracic  acid  were  found  in 
samples  of  clam  juice  and  shredded  codfish;  salicylic  acid 
was  discovered  in  jams  and  preserves;  a  salt  sold  as 
"fish  preservative"  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  common 
salt  and  borax,  and  "oyster  preservative"  proved  out  to 
be  a  compound  of  salt  and  boracic  acid.    Samples  of  ex- 
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tract  of  vanilla  contained  2.23  grains  of  vanillin  i>er  litre, 
and  two  others  contained  couniariu. 

Just  to  show  some  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  an- 
alysts, the  following  item  is  ijuoled:  ">>|)iritug  A^^theris 
Nilrosi: — But  very  few  samides  showed  even  au  ap- 
lirosimntion  to  the  pharmacopa'ial  requirement  iu  con- 
tents of  ethyl  nitrite.  This  drug  cannot  be  proi)erly  kept 
unless  in  small,  securely  sealed  bottles,  away  from  the 
light,  and  even  so  it  loses  its  strength  in  the  course  of 
years.  Apparently  but  little  care  is  exercised  by  drug- 
gists to  observe  these  necessary  i)re<autions." 

A  sample  of  "unguentum  zinci  oxidi"  was  found  to  be 
comi>osed  of  10.5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with 
plain  lard;  whereas  the  J'harmacopceia  demands  20  per 
cent,  of  the  zinc  salt  to  be  mixed  with  benzoated  lard. 
Several  samples  of  Mme.  RiipiK-rt's  face  bleach  con- 
tained corrosive  sublimate  to  the  extent  of  about  27 
grains  to  an  S-ounce  bottle.  The  'Toisou"  labels  were 
used,  as  required  by  law:;  but  where?  Why  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle,  where  they  were  fairly  certain  to  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  average  buyer.  A  sample  of 
"Perrj-'s  Fre<kle  Lotion"  contained  39  grains  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  to  an  8-ounce  bottle;  a  "Recaniier  Balm" 
was  discovered  to  consist  essentially  of  zinc  oxide  sus- 
pended in  water,  with  a  trace  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
an  "Excelsior  Hair  Tonic"  was  made  chiefly  of  bay  rum 
containing  quinine.  In  a  sample  of  "Pulmouine,"  which 
was  analyzed,  IG  per  cent,  of  ak-ohol  by  volume  was 
found.  A  "Coca-Kola"  preparation  contained  caffein,  co- 
cain,  sugar  and  tartaric  acid;  "Hunyadi  Granules"  were 
found  to  consist  essentially  of  tartaric  acid  and  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  "Viehi  Granules"  were  of  the  same 
composition. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  Tvorth  while  to  review  briefly 
the  use  and  value  of  antitoxin  in  cases  of  diphtheria. 
The  total  amount  of  anti-toxin  serum  issued  by  the  Board 
during  the  year  ending  March  31.  189G,  was  1,724  bot- 
tles, containing  about  30,000  centimeters  of  serum.  Bos- 
ton alone  was  allowed  308  bottles,  and  Cambridge  288. 
The  physician  in  charge  of  the  experiments  at  the  City 
Hospital  sa.vs  that:  "If  we  compare  this  death  rate  from 
diphtheria  of  11  per  cent,  since  the  introduction  of  anti- 
toxin with  that  of  a  death  rate  in  the  hospital  of  40  per 
cent,  before  the  introduction  of  anti-toxin,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy." 
Other  physicians  have  written  as  follows: 

"Improvement  in  24  hours  was  remarkable." 

"Marked  improvement  immediately  following  anti- 
toxin." 

"I  consider  that  the  use  of  antitoxin  in  his  case  was 
not  only  beneficial,  but  absolutely  the  only  curative 
agent." 

"-Action  of  antitoxin  marvellous." 

"Without  antitoxin  I  should  have  lost  four  patients." 

"Rapid  improvement  from  time  of  injection." 

"Antitoxin  saved  this  child's  life." 


Buchu  Oil. 

The  constituents  of  the  leaves  of  the  short-leaved 
buchu  from  Bm-nsmii  hctuUna  Thunb.  and  the  leaves 
of  the  long-leaved  buchu  from  Bdrusmn  sirratifoUa 
Wild,  each  separately,  have  recently  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  comiirehensive  examination  in  the  pharmaceu- 
tical laboratory  of  the  University  of  Dorpat.  by  M.  Bial- 
abrzeski.  Since  his  object  was  to  obtain  all  constituents 
of  the  leaves  as  much  as  possible  unchanged,  the  essen- 
tial oil  had  to  be  extracted  by  percolation  with  petroleum 
ether.  The  percolate,  containing,  besides  the  essential 
oil.  resin  and  chlorophyll,  was  submitted  to  fractional 
distillation  under  reduced  pressure;  after  the  distillation 
of  the  petroleum  ether,  the  essential  oil  passed  over  at 
130°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  14  mm.  The  different  frac- 
tions were  once  more  re-distilled  under  the  same  condi- 
tions in  order  to  free  them  from  petroleum  ether;  they 
Then    were   purified    by    distillation    with    steam.       Both 


kinds  of  leaves  yielded  a  yellowish  oil,  which  on  expos- 
ure to  the  air  gradually  acquires  a  darker  color.  Its 
odor  resembles  that  of  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  pep- 
I)erniint  and  its  taste  is  bitter  and  cooling.  Its  boiling 
point  i^  between  178°  and  235°  C;  it  is  soluble  in  nearly 
two  volumes  of  caustic  alkaline  solutions;  from  these  so- 
lutions the  stearopten  is  separated  in  crystals  upon  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  On  cooling,  part  of  the  oil 
solidifies,  but  a  complete  separation  of  the  solid  from  the 
liquid  constituents  could  not  be  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess. The  author  has  omitted  to  ascertain  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  oil.  The  yield  of 
oil  amounted  to  1.33  per  cent,  from  Diiromnn  hctulina, 
and  to  0.84  per  cent,  from  liiirosind  sirrtitifotid. 

From  the  researches  of  Bialobrzeski  it  is  evident  that 
buchu  oil  consists  of  three  constituents,  a  hydrocarbon 
C,„H,,.  boiling  at  174°  to  17(!°  C,  a  ketone  C,„U,,0, 
which  is  an  isomer  of  menthone  and  not  of  borneol,  and 
of  the  stearopten  diosphenol  C,„H,,Oi.  The  best 
method  of  separating  these  three  compounds  is  frac- 
tional distillation  in  vacuo  and  subsequent  oxidation  of 
the  fractions  with  a  lower  boiling  point  by  means  of 
moist  argentic  oxide;  this  converts  diosphenol  into  au 
acid  which  will  be  neutralized  and  fixed  by  a  solution 
of  soda  and  subsequent  distillation  by  steam.  The  mix- 
ture of  hydrocarbon  and  ketone  can  readily  be  sepa- 
rated  l).v   treating  it   with   hydroxylamine. 

The  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  174-176°  C.  is  optically 
active,  =  -I-  60°  40';  sp.  gr.  at  0°  C.  =  0.8802,  at  18.5°  0. 
=  0.8G47;  its  formula  is  C,oH,s;  its  odor  recalls  that  of 
oleum  i)ini  Sijlvcstris:  it  decolorizes  solutions  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  absorbs  bromine,  as  also  dry  hy- 
drochloric acid.  A  more  definite  characterization  of  this 
hrdrocarbon  is  still  wanting. 

The  ketone  C,„H,sO  boils  between  206°  and  209°  0. 
It  is  a  colorless  limpid  fluid  of  an  agreeable  peppermint- 
like  ordor:  sp.  gr..  0.9143  at  0°  C,  and  0.8994  at  18.5° 
C;  its  optical  rotation  is  but  slight,  —  6°  12'.  It  does 
not  combine  with  bisulfite.  When  acted  upon  in  a  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  by  hydroxylamine.  a  semi-fluid  oxime 
is  formed  which  boils  under  15  mm.  pressure  between 
134°  and  135°  C:  its  sp.  gr.  at  18.5°  C.  is  0.9627.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  (1:10)  has  a  dextrogyrate  rotation  of 
2°  11'.  When  acted  upon  by  bromine  in  a  petroleum- 
ether  solution,  an  oily  compound  CoHiTBrO,  is  formed 
buchu  ketone,  therefore,  shows  the  same  behavior  with 
bromine  as  does  ? -menthone. 

Of  much  interest  was  the  further  investigation  of 
diosphenol.  which  Shimoyama  supposed  to  be  a  phenol, 
probably  with  the  character  of  an  aldehyde;  the  re- 
searches of  Bialobrzeski.  however,  have  not  yet  fully 
and  eonclusivel.v  elucidated  the  chemical  character  of 
diosphenol.  so  that  it  remains  to  further  researches  to 
attain  to  this  end. 

Diosphenol  is  the  onl.v  optically  inactive  constituent 
of  buchu  oil;  to  its  presence  is  due  the  property  of  the 
oil  to  render  a  dark-green  color  reaction  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  ferric  chloride,  as  also  to  reduce  am- 
moniacal  silver  solution  forming  a  silver  mirror  upon 
the  glass,  and  to  impart  a  red  color  to  fuchsine-sulfu- 
rous  acid.  It  melts  when  pure  at  82°  C.  and  distills  over 
under  common  atmospheric  pressure  at  232°  C.  suffering 
a  partial  decomposition,  but  none  when  distilled  in  a 
vacuum  with  a  pressure  of  but  14  mm.  It  then  distills 
at  112°  C.  The  aldehydic  nature  of  the  compound  was 
furthermore  indicated  by  its  reactions  with  hydroxyl- 
amine and  with  phenylhydrazine.  The  oxime  forms 
slightly  rose-colored  laminse;  which  upon  being  heated 
turn  yellow  at  130°  C.  and  melt  at  156°  C.  The  hydra- 
zine could  only  be  obtained  as  a  red  liquid  which  on 
cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  0°  C. 

Shimoyama  has,  in  his  researches,  experimented  with 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  in  alkaline  solution;  he 
observed  the  formation  of  a  compound  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  alcohol  CoHjsO;  of  the  corresponding 
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;ililili.vclu  C,„IIioO,.  This  compound  is  obtaiiu'd  in  a 
miioli  larger  yield  when,  according  to  Biiilobrzeski, 
nictiillic  sodium  is  allowed  to  act  upon  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  diosphenol  containing  very  little  water.  The  pro- 
duct, containing  some  undeconiposed  diosphenol  and 
traces  of  an  oil,  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  sulution  in 
slender  needles  which  melt  at  ].")9°  C,  and  do  imt  render 
any  color-reaction  with  ferric  chloride. 

A  reaction  which  stands  in  contradiction  with  the 
theory  that  diosiihenol  is  an  aldehyde  consists  in  its 
treatment  with  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.  Ac- 
eonling  to  analogy  this  reaction  would  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  acid  C,„H,„()5,  corresponding  to  the 
aldi'hydo  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  alcohol  ClIisO;.  In- 
stead, an  acid  is  formed  with  the  melting  point  at  9(i^ 
C.  and  the  formula  CioH.gOa  .  H;(J,  while  part  of  the 
diosphenol  remains  unaltered.  The  same  acid  has  also 
heen  obtained  by  Shimoyanni.  so  that  both  investigators 
agree  on  this  point.  But  diolacid,  so  named  by  Shim- 
oyama,  is  not  identical  with  the  acid  formed  by  the 
oxydation  of  diosphentd  when  acted  upon  b.v  moist  sil- 
ver o.\ide  or  by  potassium-permanganate;  this  aci<l  has 
the  formula  C,„H,„03  and  has  so  far  been  obtained  only 
as  an  oily  fluid.     (Schimmel's  Report). 

FORMUL/E  FOR  WINE  ESSENCES. 
Blark  Currant. 

Essence  of  black  currant   8     ounces 

Vanillin   4      grains 

Gingerin 5     grains 

Tartaric  acid -Vi  ounces 

Caramel    2     ounces 

Salicylic  acid   %  scruple 

Water    S     ounces 

Syrup  to  16     ounces 

Triturate  the  salicylic  acid,  vanillin  and  gingerin  with 
the  essence  gradual!}-  added.  Dissolve  the  tartaric  acid 
;n  the  water,  add  the  caramel  and  the  essence  mi.xture, 
and  make  up  to  It!  ounces  with  syrup.  Set  aside  for  a 
few  days  and  decant.  (2  ounces). 
Cherry. 

Essence  of  cherry    S  ounces 

Essence  of  almonds -  drams 

Vanillin   4  grains 

Salicylic  acid  1  scruple 

Tartaric  acid    2  ounces 

Cochineal   coloring    1  ounce 

Caramel    1  ounce 

Water   3  ounces 

Syrup  to  16  ounces 

Prepare  like  the  preceding  essence.    (2  ounces.) 

Damson. 

The  same  as  cherry,  but  with 

Essence  of  damson S  ounces 

Ginger. 

Gingerin    36  grains 

Capsicin    2  grains 

Rectified  spirits 4  ounces 

Water  4  ounces 

Dissolve  the  gingerin  and  capsicin  in  the  spirit  and  the 
water,  and  filter  and  add  to  the  following  solution: 

Tartaric  acid    8  ounces 

Caramel   1  pmt 

Water   "  ounces 

JI.     (2  ounces.) 

Orange. 

Oil  of  sweet  orange 1")     minims 

Essence  of  vanilla   2     drams 

Tincture  of  orange   1%  ounces 

Tincture  of  lemon   %  ounce 

Tartaric  acid    2      ounces 

Salicylic  acid   Vj  dram 

Orange  flower  water   2      ounces 

Caramel    3      oiinces 

Syrup  to 16     ounces 

Prepare  as  above  directed.     (2  drams.) 

iChem.  &  Dr.). 

TAXt'OSAL. — A  tannic  acid  ester  of  creosote,  which 
boils  between  200°  and  210°.  It  forms  a  brown, 
amiiridious,  very  hygroscopic  powder,  soluble  in  all  the 
usual  solvents,  "free  from  the  burning  taste  and  caustic 
properties  of  creosote.  In  the  intestinal  tract  tannosal 
is  split  up  into  tannin  and  creosote. 


Question  Box 

The  object  ot  this  department  Is  to  furn.'sh  our  subscribers  with 
reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
practical  pharmacy,  prescription  work,  dispensing  difficulties,  etc 

Requests  for  Information  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall  and 
AMONVmOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVE  NO  ATTENTION, 


States  Having  no  Pharmacy  Laws. 

iF.  .\.  A.  L.)  See  Dec.  10,  1896,  issue,  page  760. 


Applicants  Passing  New  Jersey  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

iK.  I'. I  For  list  of  appliranls  passing  the  Oct.  1."),  1S96, 
meeting  of  the  New  .lersey  Board  of  Pharmacy,  see  this 
journal.   Nov.    26,   1896,   page   710. 

Colleges  of  Pharmacy  In  the  U.  S. 

(F.  .V.  A.  L.)  See  this  journal,  Sept.  10,  ]896,  page  3.j1. 
We  also  expect  to  i)resent  an  article  in  our  next  issue  ou 
pharni.-iceutical  education,  which  will  contain  considera- 
ble  infmni-idon   about  these   inslilutions. 


Soap  Liniment  from  Oleic  Acid. 

(P.  P.)  The  ioUowiue  formula  was  read  before  the 
Pennsylvania  I'harmac'ntical  Association  some  years 
ago:  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  camphor  in  two  pints  of  al- 
cohol; add  two  ounces  of  oleic  acid  and  one-halt  ounce 
oil  of  rosemary,  then  gradually  add  five  drams  sodium 
bicarbonate,  and  when  effervescence  has  ceased,  add  six 
ounces  of  water,   and  filter. 


Elixir  of  Six  Bromides. 

(Subscriber).  The  manufacturers  state  that  each  fluid 
dram  contains  5  grains  each  of  the  bromides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium.  3  grains  bromide  of  ammonium,  IVi 
grains  bromide  of  calcium,  and  %  grain  each  of  bromides 
of  lithium  and  iron,  with  cannabis  indica  and  aromatics. 
It  is  left  you  to  determine  just  what  pharmaceutical 
manipulation  is  necessary  to  make  a  satisfactory,  fin- 
ished product. 


Should  Gelatine  Coated  Pills  be  Dispenssed  ? 

(Subscriber)  asks  whether  he  should  prepare  pills  or 
dispen.se  a  "nmde  up"  gelatin-coated  pill  on  a  prescrip- 
tion written  "Pil.  aloin,  belladonna,  strychnia  et  cas- 
cara,  No.  30." 

This  is  a  question  the  preseriber  could  best  answer, 
although  we  believe  it  is  customary  to  dispense  a  "made 
up"  gelatin-coated  pill.  This  statement  is  not  intended 
to  mean  that  the  pharmacist  should  not  prepare  these 
pills.  He  should  prepare  and  gelatin-coat  them,  too,  for 
that  matter.    But  how  many  do? 


Legal    Requirements  for  the   Practice  of  Medicine. 

(F.  A.  A.  I-.)  See  this  journal,  May  It).  189.5,  page 
r.24.  A  diploma  has  in  many  of  the  States  only  the  force 
(if  a  certificate  or  permit,  which  enables  the  holder  to 
present  hiiuself  before  the  variously  constituted  State 
boards.  However,  in  Arizona.  Georgia,  Idaho.  Indiana, 
Kansas.  Michigan,  Nevada,  South  Carolina,  Wi-sconsin 
and  Wyoming  the  presentation  of  any  kind  of  a  diploma 
— provided  that  it  be  from  a  "chartered"  medical  insti- 
tution— is  sufficient  warrant  in  law  for  county  clerks, 
clerks  of  courts,  registrars  of  deeds  and  similarly  qual- 
ified judges  of  medical  fitness  to  admit  to  practice.  In 
California.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, New  Mexico.  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  and  possibly 
two  or  three  other  States,  the  diploma  is  subject  to  su- 
jiervision  of  some  designated  body  vested  by  law  with 
authority  to  determine  its  validity  as  evidence  of  its 
|)ossessor's  qualification  to  practice  medicine.  If  the  ap- 
plicant possess  no  diploma  he  may  acquire  the  right  to 
[iractice  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 
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Clarifying  Vinegar. 

(.1.  K.)  V;iiiiiiis  iiriHi'sscs  li.ivc  In'cii  siice<"st«'il  for 
"clfttring"  viiic;;iir.  Filtration  throuKli  felt,  the  luUlitidii 
of  milk  (riisoiii),  albumen,  etc..  Imvo  bi'i-n  susigi'sti'd.  The 
Kra  Formulary  civcs  the  following  formula  for  a  "clcar- 
inp  iK)Wilcr"  .suitable  for  vinegars,  wines,  liciuors,  etc.: 

Albumen   3  poun.ls 

Neutral  tartrate  of  potassium 4-15  ounce 

Alum   Vi  pouml 

Ammonium   muriate    7  piuinds 

The  powder  must  not  be  added  direct  to  the  liquid  to 
be  cleared,  but  should  first  be  mixed  with  soft  water. 
About  HO  grains  of  this  powder  are  said  to  lie  suliicieni 
for  clearing  a  gallon  of  fluid. 


Lethlan  Liniment. 

(E.  M.  K.)  Pr.  Chase  says  that  Dr.  Tilman  Dcmglass 
gives  this  name  (lethian— forgetfiiluess  of  pain)  to  the 
following  preparations:  Digest  a  bar  of  fresh  turpentine 
soap  and  4  ounces  of  gum  camphor  in  1  gallon  of  al- 
cohol in  a  warm  place,  for  two  weeks.  While  hot.  bot- 
tle in  -^ounce,  large-mouthed  bottles,  each  containing  1 
dram  of  chloroform:  shake  occasionally  until  the  mix- 
ture coagulates  like  opodeldoc.  If  turpentine  soap  can- 
not be  obtained  take  common  bar  soap  and  add  4 
ounces  of  turpentine  with  the  camphor.  To  apply,  coat 
the  part  well  and  cover  it  immediately  with  paper  which 
will  adhere  tirudy.  producing  a  gentle  burning,  tingling 
sensation.  Useful  in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  cramps, 
colic,  etc. 


Artificial  Lime  Juice. 

(.T.  G.  F.)  In  farther  reply  to  your  query  (this  journal. 
Dec.  3,  p.  7-8)  the  following  may  be  of  service: 

Citric  acid   10      drams 

Potassium  carbouate 14      grains 

White  sugar   2i/i  ounces 

Water 1       pmt 

Dissolve,  add  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  infuse  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  strain  through  a  hair  sieve.  This  prep- 
aration will  retain  its  composition  and  tlavor  if  kept  in 
a  cool  place.  For  lime-juice  cordial,  digest  fresh  and 
dried  lomon-peel,  of  each  2  ounces,  and  fresh  orange 
peel  1  ounce,  in  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  a  week; 
strain  and  press,  and  add  water,  sufficient  to  reduce  it 
to  desired  strength,  and  lump  sugar  3  pounds  to  the  gal- 
lon. The  addition  of  a  little  orange  flavor  or  rose  water 
improves  the  flavor. 

Milk  Adulteration. 

(C.  F.  T.)  The  addition  (.f  any  substance  to  milk  to  in- 
crease its  specific  gravity  or  '"enrich"  it  after  the  cream 
has  been  removed  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  law  in 
most  of  the  States,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  lend  your- 
self to  any  scheme  of  this  kind.  A  "milk"  loaded  ufi. 
as  is  sometimes  done,  with  a  mixture  of  common  salt, 
saltpeter,  saleratus.  a  trace  of  caustic  soda  and  a  large 
amount  of  sugar  (colored  with  caramel)  is  not  milk,  and 
you  should  do  your  part  in  "showing  up"  any  person 
using  it  or  any  other  compound.  Ti'eacle.  salt,  turmeric, 
carbonate  of  soda.  etc..  have  all  been  used  to  "improve" 
the  flavor  and  apiiearance  of  skimmed  milk,  but  such 
l.roducts  are  usually  .so  easily  detected  that  no  one. 
though  he  lie  entirely  lacking  in  what  constitutes  moral 
obligations,  would  care  to  run  the  risk  of  using  them 
for  this  illegal  practice. 


Enteric  Gelatine  Capsules. 

(G.  F.)  Salid  is  sometimes  used  as  a  coating  for  the 
same  purpose  as  keratin,  viz.:  for  pills  intended  to  pass 
the  stomach  undissolved.  This  coating  may  be  applied  to 
gelatin  capsules.  Cobleutz  gives  the  following  instruc- 
tions: The  pills  (capsules)  should  be  impaled  on  needles 
(as  in  coating  with  gelatin):  then  dipped  into  the  melted 
salol   contained  in  a  small,  deep  capsule.    The  coating 


hardens  almost  as  soon  as  the  pills  arc  removed  from 
the  bath.  .Such  pills  havi'  the  .-ippeanince  of  In-ing  sugar 
coaled.  The  holes  left  after  removing  the  ueeilles  .should 
be  closeil  by  api)lyiug  a  little  melted  salol  with  a  brush. 
A  coating  of  0.2  to  (!.:{  grams  of  salol  sutliei-s  to  prevent 
the  |iill  from  being  <-rnshed  liy  the  pressure  of  the  tongue 
against  the  palate.  The  pills  must  not  be  bitten  and 
not  be  taken  with  hot  fooil  or  fluids.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  to  dip  the  pills  into  a  saturated  (hot*  al- 
eoholii-  solution  of  salol  containing  a  small  amount  of 
shellac. 

Effloresced  Epsom  Salts. 

(Subscriber)  asks  if  epsom  salt  which  has  been  ex- 
|)Oseil  to  the  action  of  the  atmo.sphere  loses  any  of  its 
laxative  ])ro|K'rties. 

No:  but  the  laxative  or  cathartic  effi'Ct  of  a  given 
weight  of  the  salt  probably  varies  with  the  amount  of 
water  of  crystallization  present.  I'sually  the  dose  of  a 
drii'd  salt  is  less  than  that  of  the  same  salt  in  crystal- 
line form.  However,  ep.som  salt  is  always  exhibited  in 
solutiiui.  According  to  Uay  and  others,  it  is  a  purge 
by  reason  of  its  abstraction  of  water  from  the  intes- 
tinal blood  ves.sels.  All  strong  saline  solutions  above 
the  strength  of  7  per  thousand,  says  Hare,  abstracts 
liquids  from  the  tissues  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  .saline  solution  be  less 
strong  than  7  per  thousand,  it  will  abstract  salts  from 
the  tissues  and  replace  them  with  water.  From  this  he 
argues  that  whenever  a  thorough  fiurgative  action  is  re- 
el uireil.  that  is  where  depletion  of  the  intestine  or  ab- 
sorption of  exudations  is  to  be  attained,  the  .salt  should 
be  given  in  concentrated  form,  so  as  to  make  its  solution 
of  as  high  a  percentage  as  possible. 

Baking  Powder. 

(.1.  F.  C.)  Here  -.wv  some  formulas  taken  from  a  paper 
read  before  the  (Jeorgia  I'harmaeeutical  Association  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Dr.  George  F.  Payne,  of  Atlanta.  The 
figures  are  based  upon  the  tartaric  acid  selling  by  the 
ton  at  2.5  cents  a  pound,  cream  of  tartar  at  221;^  cents, 
acid  phosphate  of  lime  at  IVi  cents,  dried  alum  at  4% 
cents,  starch  at  2V^  cents,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  at 
3V6  cents.  That  these  powders  should  keep  well,  each 
ingredient  should  be  first  thoroughly  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  the.v  should  be  kept  securely  closed  iu  dry 
fruit  jars,  corked  bottles  or  sealed  cans. 

(1)  Tartaric   acid   1  pound 

Bicarbonate   of  soda 1  pound 

Starch  (pow  dered) %  pound 

Costs  aliout  11%  cents  a  pound. 

(2l   Cream  of  tartar 2  pounds 

Bicarbonate    of   soda 1  pound 

Starch    (powdered)    %  pound 

Costs  about  13i/<s  cents  a  pound. 

(3)  Acid  phosiihate  of  lime H4  pounds 

Bicarbonate  ot  soda 1       pound 

Starch   (powdered)   1%  pounds 

Costs  about  41/4  cents  a  pound. 

(4)  Acid  idiosphate  of  lime 2  pounds 

Dried  ammonia  alum 2  pounds 

Bicarbonate   of    soda 3  pounds 

Starch  (powdered) a  pounds 

Costs  about  4  cents  a  pound. 

(5)  Dried    ammonia    alum 1  pound 

Bicarbonate  i>f  soda 1  pound 

Starch    (powdered)    1  pound 

Costs  about  3%  cents  a  pound. 

To  the  above  cost  should  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
containers  and  the  time  consumed  in  doing  the  work. 
Tlie  ingredients,  all  finely  powdered,  should  be  first 
sifted  separately,  to  get  rid  of  all  lumps,  then  the  soda 
and  starch  should  be  well  mixed  together,  and  finally 
the  acid  ingredients  should  be  added,  and  all  thoroughly 
incorporated,  either  by  rubbing  together  in  a  mortar  or 
by  sifting  at  least  three  times.  Flour  can  be  used  in 
place  of  starch,  and  is  considerably  cheaper. 

A  recipe  is  given  for  each  variety  of  baking  powder. 
The  amount  of  starch  can  be  increased  iu  any  of  the 
recii)es,  the  other  ingredients  being  left  the  same,  and  iu 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  INTEREST  TO  OHIO   DRUGGISTS. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  14,  1897. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Blackburn,  State  Food  Commissioner,  Col- 
umbus, O. 
Dear  Sir;— I  am  in  receipt  of  numerous  conmuinica- 
tious  in  reference  to  your  liecision  regarding  i)roi)rietury 
medicines  containing  powerful  all<aloids;  will  you  Icindly 
inform  me.  so  1  can  notify  tUe  members  of  our  associa- 
tion, and  druggists  of  the  St;tte,  what  preparations  or 
class  of  preparations  are  affected  by  said  decision  or  law 
referring  to  the  labeling  of  preparations  containing  pow- 
erful alkaloids,  or  the  label  required  under  the  I'oison 
Label  Law. 

If  yuu  will  kindly  furnish  me  a  list  of  the  preparations 
requiring  such  labeling,  I  am  sure  the  druggists  will  be 
grateful;  for  a  more  law-abiding  body  of  men  cannot  be 
found  in  the  State. 
Awaiting  your  early  reply,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
LKWIS  C.  IIOPP,  Secretary. 
Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical  Ass'n. 


Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  18,  1897. 
Mr.  Lewis  0.  Hopp,  Sec'y,  Ohio  Pharmaceutical  Ass'n., 
CleTeland,  O. 

Dear  Sir: — I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  Dec. 
14,  asking  me  to  deline  my  official  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  poison  label  law.  I  take  special  pleasure  in 
complying  with  your  request,  the  more  so  as  my  position 
has  been  persistently  misrepresented  on  this  question. 

For  many  months  past  complaints  have  been  made  to 
this  department  that  certain  proprietary  articles,  com 
monly  called  patent  medicines,  contained  an  excessive 
and  dangerous  amount  of  poisonous  drugs  and  were  ex- 
erting a  very  deleterious  and  injurious  effect  upon  many 
people  who  were  induced  to  use  them.  This  led  to  an 
investigation  and  the  records  of  this  office  show  the 
complaints  were  well  founded. 

As  a  matter  of  right,  fairness  and  justice,  I  do  not  see 
why  a  druggist  should  be  compelled  to  label  cocaine,  mor- 
phine and  chloral  hydrate  "poison,"  and  permit  these 
same  drugs  to  be  sold  generally  and  indiscriminately  in 
simple  mixtures  without  bearing  the  cautionary  label.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  these  dangerous  preparations  shotild 
contain  the  same  warning  that  the  druggist  is  required 
to  use  on  his  every  day  sales  of  the  same  article,  or  that 
the  druggist  should  be  treated  with  the  same  considera- 
tion that  patent  medicines  are,  and  omit  the  poison  label. 
As  the  latter  proposition  would  work  still  greater  injury 
to  the  public,  and  one  scarcely  to  be  considered,  I  have 
seen  fit  to  institute  proceedings  against  several  proprie- 
tary articles  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  statute. 

Should  such  rulings  sustain  the  department  every  drug- 
gist will  be  expected  to  comply  with  this  law  upon  the 
receipt  of  proper  notice.  As  I  know  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance that  there  is  not  a  more  honorable  or  conscien- 
tious class  of  business  men  in  any  State  than  the  drug- 
gists of  Ohio.  I  apprehend  that  the  law  will  be  cheerfully 
observed  in  this  as  it  is  in  all  other  matters  applying  to 
their  profession. 

I  have  suggested  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  that 
they  omit  the  dangerous  drugs  from  their  preparations, 
as  the  simplest  solution  of  the  problem,  but  they  have 
not  seen  fit  to  do  so.  If  the  manufacturers  of  such  prepa- 
rations wish  to  take  the  position  that  their  goods  derive 
their  merit  from  the  use  of  narcotic  poisons,  I  have  no 
wish  to  take  issue  with  them  upon  this  question. 

This  phase  of  the  question  is  fully  considered  in  a  let- 
ter to  Messrs.  Scott  &  Bowne,  as  follows; 

Office  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  23,  1897. 
Messrs.   Scott  &  Bowne.  New  York. 

Gentlemen: — Information  has  come  to  me  in  my  offi- 
cial capacity  that  you  are  the  manufacturers  and  vendors 
of  a  preparation  styled  "Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil."  The  official  chemists  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment certify  to  me  that  the  said  preparation  docs  not  con- 
tain the  ingredients  that  you  represent  it  to  contain,  and 
further,  the  chemists  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  have  reported  to  me  that  your  preparation,  the 
said  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  does  contain  a 
salt  of  opium,  known  as  morphine. 

As  morphine  is  admittedly  a  deadly  drug  and  extreme- 
ly dangerous  on  account  of  its  narcotic  properties,  my 
duty  in  the  premises  is  plain.  Any  intelligent  person 
will  admit  that  a.  powerful  drug  like  opium,  or  any  of  its 
salts,  should  not  be  administered  in  the  guise  of  a  food. 
With  these  facts  before  me.  I  have  felt  if  my  duty  to  in- 
stitute proceedings,  under  the  statutes  of  this  State  gov- 
erning the  sale  of  poisons,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  your 
preparation. 

In  order  to  save  your  customers  the  penalty  they  will 
surely  incur  for  selling  this  article,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  withdraw  the  goods  from  sale  in  this  State,  and 
thus   relieve  yourselves   and   the  business   men   of  Ohio 


from  annoyance  and  expense  of  further  litigation  in  this 
matter 

I  am  moved  to  make  this  suggestion  after  an  extended 
talk  with  your  .Mr.  Griffith  on  this  subject,  anil  believe 
this  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
as  your  goods  cannot  be  legally  sold  in  Ohio  on  and  after 
this  date.  Uespectfully  submitted, 

J.  E.  BLACKBUKN, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

As  Messrs.  Scott  &  Bowne  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
making  part  of  this  correspondence  public,  I  do  not  see 
any  imiiropriety  in  publishing  the  rest  of  it.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time  upon  this  or  any 
other  subject  pertaining  to  the  department  in  which  you 
feel   an  interest. 

With  assurances  of  kindest  esteem  and  fair  play  for  all 
concerned,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  BLACKBURN, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


DIAMIDORESORCIN;  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DE- 
VELOPER.—This  is  a  new  developer  derived  from  aro- 
matic series  and  christened  with  an  English  name. 
(Photo.  Gaz.,  Sci.  Anier.)  Ortol  is  one  to  which  Lumiere 
&  Leyewetz  have  already  given  considerable  attention. 
The  properties  of  this  developer  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  amidol,  but  with  some  additional  qualities. 
It  can,  like  amidol,  be  put  up  in  powdered  form  and  be 
easily  dissolved  when  wanted.  One  of  its  advantages 
over  amidol  is  that  its  action  may  be  considerably  re- 
tarded by  bromide  of  potassium,  which  allows,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  correction  of  any  errors  due  to  over- 
exposure. The  following  is  the  formula:  Water  100 
gms.;  anhydrous  sulphite  soda  3  gms. ;  chlorhydrate  dia- 
midoresorcine.  If  the  proportion  of  the  diamidoresorcin 
is  increased  or  diminished  the  reducing  power  is  lessened 
and  the  image  lacks  vigor  in  both  cases.  By  increasing 
the  quantity  of  sodium  sulphite  the  reducing  or  develop- 
ing power  is  proportionately  increased,  10  grams  of  so- 
dium sulphite  being  the  limit,  however.  An  excess  of  sul- 
phite beyond  the  amount  mentioned  is  liable  to  produce 
fog.  The  solution  slowly  changes;  after  eight  days  its 
reducing  power  is  considerably  weaker,  but  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  its  rapid  solubility  permits  the  de- 
veloi>er  to  be  quickly  prepared  and  thereby  renders  the 
keeping  of  a  stock  solution  on  hand  unnecessary. 


GUTTA-PERCHA  consists  of  a  mixture  of  three  re- 
sins: gutta,  C20H32'.  fiuavile,  CjoHj.O;  and  albane,  Cjo 
H.ijO,.  The  first  is  the  body  to  which  the  material  owes 
its  industrial  value,  and  it  forms  from  40  to  85  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  At  10°  to  20°  C.  it  is  white,  soft,  but  not 
elastic;  at  45°  it  becomes  yellow  and  pasty;  between 
100°  and  110°  it  softens;  and  at  130°  it  melts,  boils,  and 
is  decomposed  into  an  oil  and  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 
Gutta  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  toluene  and  carbon  bi- 
sulphide; insoluble  in  dry  alcohol,  and  also  ether — at 
least  after  treatment  with  the  former.  It  oxidizes  in  the 
air  and  is  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid,  formic  and  hy- 
drocyanic acids  being  formed.  Hydrochloric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  a  dark  brown  substance.  Fiuavile  is  a  yel- 
low, brittle,  amorphous  resin,  softening  about  50°,  and 
melting  at  100°  and  110°.  It  is  heavier  than  water.  It 
dissolves  cold  in  dry  alcohol  and  ether,  benzene,  toluene, 
oil  of  turpentine,  carbon  bisulphide  and  chloroform. 
Strong  alkalis,  weak  acids,  and  concentrated  HCl  are 
without  action.  Albane  is  a  white  resin,  crystallizing 
from  hot  alcohol,  softening  at  160°  and  melting,  with- 
out decomposition,  at  175°  to  180°.  Its  solubility  re- 
sembles that  of  fiuavile.  except  that  alcohol  only  takes 
up  5.1  per  cent,  in  the  cold  and  54  per  cent,  at  the  boil- 
ing point.  In  presence  of  acids  and  alkalies  it  also  be- 
haves like  fiuavile.  Attempts  to  value  the  gutta-percha 
of  commerce  should  be  based  on  the  determination  of 
the  proportion  of  pure  gutta,  moisture  and  other  im- 
purities. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  AQQRESSIVE  ETHICAL  PHARMACY. 

By   LOUIS  EMANUEL. 

Verily,  "there  is  notliing  new  under  the  sun,"  not 
even  in  the  couditiou  of  pbarinncy  ns  we  fiuJ  it  to-Jay, 
judging  from  the  followinii;,  priiitt-d  in  the  American 
.Toumnl  of  Pharmacy,  in  18&4,  from  the  pen  of  Trof.  Ed- 
ward Parrish: 

"The  natural  enemy  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy  is 
the  quack.  Of  all  the  species  of  this  parasitic  genus 
(some  species  of  which  infest  every  profession),  the  most 
characteristic  and  well-defined  is  the  manufacturer  of  se- 
cret medicines  or  nostrums.  Depending  upon  ignorance 
and  credulity  for  support,  the  medicine  quack  is  interest- 
ed in  suppressing  the  growth  of  intelligence.  His  inter- 
est would  l)e  promoted  by  reducing  every  drug  store  to 
an  agency  for  patent  medicines,  or  a  store  for  general 
merchandising,  and  every  pharmacist  to  a  mere  salesman 
and  shopkeeper.    »    •    •    • 

"What  wonder,  then,  that,  as  a  profession,  dependent 
upon  public  patronage  for  support,  we  are  completely 
prostrate;  that  we  scarcely  can,  if  we  would,  act  a  manly 
and  independent  part?  The  druggist  must  make  a  living; 
this  is  the  great  motive  power  in  his  as  in  every  other 
business,  and,  in  many  instances,  his  bread  and  butter 
would  fail,  if,  eschewing  all  quackery,  he  would  hold  up, 
by  example  and  precept,  a  dignified  testimony  to  his  hon- 
est convictions.  It  is  true  that  he  may  keep  a  tolerably 
clear  conscience,  as  men  can  in  almost  any  pursuit,  by 
a  sort  of  compromise  between  interest  and  duty.  That 
this  is  the  position  of  the  great  majority  of  druggists  in 
regard  to  quackery,  is  well  known.  I  believe  it  is  mainly 
the  result  of  our  past  neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  within  our  reach,  and  may  be  entirely  ob- 
viated and  the  profession  of  pharmacy  raised  to  its  true 
dignity  and  importance  by  uniform  and  well-directed  ef- 
forts in  the  future.  *  *  *  The  relations  of  the  drug- 
gist with  the  physician,  if  properly  maintained,  would  be 
found  to  give  him  an  immense  advantage  in  his  warfare 
with  quackery.  So  long  as  he  pursues  his  calling  with 
just  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  and  lends  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence against  the  common  enemy,  he  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  wise  and  liberal  physicians.  In  strengthemng 
the  hands  of  these,  he  will  be  rearing  for  himself  the 
strongest  defense  against  the  destructive  competition  of 
the  unprincipled  quack.     *     *     *     * 

"Let  us  then,  with  a  hopeful  reliance  upon  the  strength 
of  our  cause,  labor  to  rescue  our  honorable  and  useful 
profession  from  the  embrace  which  has  so  long  choked 
out  its  vitality  and  cast  reproach  upon  its  character,  and 
in  good  earnest  seek  to  infuse  into  it  a  vigorous  and  man- 
ly spirit,  which  shall  result  in  its  independence,  its  growth 
and  improvement.    *    *    * 

"The  culuvation  of  a  pharmaceutical  Uterature  among 
ourselves,  which  shall  make  pharmacology,  instead  of  a 
secondary  branch  of  medical  knowledge,  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  science  pertaining  to  a  disUnct  profession, 
is  an  object  greatly  to  be  desired  and  promoted  by  every 
legitimate  effort.  This,  of  course,  will  require  some 
skill  and  judgment.  It  should  be  diffused  as  a  sort  of 
antidote  to  the  puffs  of  quackery.  It  should  be  done 
without  the  appearance  of  antagonism,  without  any 
pointed  allusions,  but  in  a  manly  and  dignified  spirit, 
with  a  direct  view  of  diffusing  knowledge  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  healing  art,  and,  I  beUeve,  in  this  would  be 
found  our  strongest  weapon  against  quackery." 

In  the  same  year  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation adopted  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved, 
That  the  letter  of  Mr.  XL,  in  reference  to  securing  uni- 
formity in  the  preparation  of  unofficial  preparations,  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  request  the  forwarding  to  them  of  such  local  formula 
as  pharmacists  may  wish  to  communicate." 

The  committee,  in  explanation,  says:     "It  has  refer- 


euce  more  particularly  to  recipes  of  unotlicial  preparations 
prc'scribcHi  by  physicians,  and  for  which  tliere  are  no  gen- 
erally recognized  formulae— as  Dewces'  carminative, 
syrup  of  morphine,  tincture  of  arnica,  etc.,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  association  to  publish  them  in  a  com- 
piled form  for  the  benefit  of  all." 

This,  I  presume,  was  the  leaven  which,  in  duo  course 
of  time,  gave  us  the  "National  Formulary"  of  the  pres- 
ent day;  but  how  do  we  stand  to-day  with  a  Pharma- 
coixjL'ia  second  to  none,  and  a  National  Formulary  which 
is  of  great  merit,  but  with  physicians  who  do  not  employ 
the  preparations  of  either?  And  why  is  this?  Simply  be- 
cause the  preparations  nominated  in  either  of  these  books 
are  common  propert.v.  and  as  it  is  often  said — "What  is 
the  business  of  all  is  the  concern  of  none."  It  does  not 
pay  the  manufacturer  to  confine  himself  to  their  manu- 
facture; therefore,  he  finds  a  way  to  create  a  demand 
for  his  higher-priced  nostrums.  These  latter  are  judi- 
ciously advertised  through  the  medical  press,  and  in  a 
hundred  other  ways,  in  which  .Satan  himself  seems  to 
aid  him,  so  that  they  have  crowded  out  most  of  the  legit- 
imate preparations.  By  constant  and  systematic  adver- 
tising the  nostrums  are  kept  constantly  before  the  phy- 
sician, who,  like  Pope's  description  of  vice,  first  endures, 
then  pities  and  then  embraces.  He  cannot  forget  them, 
even  if  he  willed,  consequently  he  forgets  all  about  the 
Materia  Medica  of  his  college  days.  The  manufacturer, 
in  order  to  control  the  sale  of  his  nostrum,  resorts  to  the 
copyright  law,  by  coining  a  name  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic of  an  ordinary  preparation  or  compound,  and 
charging  an  extra  profit.  This  enables  him  to  advertise 
extensively,  w-hich  he  does  first  among  the  medical  pro- 
fessioc,  until  the  latter  has  introduced  the  preparation; 
then  after  the  physician  has  made  the  preparation  known, 
the  manufacturer  turns  to  the  public  for  patronage. 

Now,  how  can  this  state  of  affairs  be  changed?  How 
may  we  stem  the  tide,  and  make  it  flow  in  the  right  di- 
rection? The  method  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  and 
persistently  carried  out  by  the  manufacturers,  namely, 
printers'  ink.  Let  the  medical  profession  be  lighted  by 
the  beacon  of  ethical  pharmacy  in  an  aggressive  man- 
ner! The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  pharma- 
cist, but  not  as  an  individual,  because  of  the  cost  en- 
tailed, and  because  of  the  temptation  to  become  a  trade- 
mark-manufacturing pharmacist. 

With  the  Immortal  Bard  we,  as  pharmacists,  can  say: 

"Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe: 

The  enemy  increaseth  every  day: 

We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

WTiich,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 

Or  lose  our  ventures." 

And  now  is  the  tide  at  its  height!  Now,  when  time 
hangs  heavy  for  lack  of  something  to  do,  when  no  profit 
is  reaped  from  the  sale  of  nostrums.  Now  is  the  time 
when  the  pharmacist  should  reach  for  a  higher  step  on 
the  ladder  of  pharmaceutical  enterprise.  But  how  is  the 
step  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  laborer,  who  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,  shall  reap  the  profit  thereof? 

The  establishment  of  a  literary  bureau  by  the  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  the  first  move  in  this  di- 
rection, and  if  every  pharmacist  of  the  State  was  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing,  the  matter  would  be  simple  enough. 
The  expense  of  compiling  and  disseminating  pharmacal 
and  therapeutical  information  among  the  medical  profes- 
sion would  be  shared  by  all  alike:  but  as  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  pharmacists  are  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation," it  would  be  feasible  to  have  the  bureau  compile 
literature  consisting  of  clinical  reports  on  (1)  V.  S.  P. 
products,  (2)  N.  F.  preparations,  and  (3)  new  non-proprie- 
tary remedies,  the  merits  of  which  are  established  either 
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liy  the  buri-iiu  or  other  sources.  Early  in  the  fall.  X.  F. 
eiinilsions  of  cod  liver  oil,  Lin.  Tiglii  X.  F.,  S.vr.  I'inus 
Comp.  and  preparations  of  like  eharaeter  should  have  at- 
tention. In  the  summer,  Tr.  Kino,  Tr.  Catechu,  S.vr. 
llydriodic  Acid,  Xaplitol,  Xaplitalin,  etc.,  would  make 
yiiiid  reading  matter.  The  information  may  be  conveyed 
in  letter  form  or  in  the  nature  of  a  ImUetin,  issued  on 
the  authority  of  the  association.  Fach  niemlier  desiring 
copies  of  said  literature  may  draw  on  the  bureau  for  ;is 
many  copies  as  he  ma.v  need  for  <listribntion  among  phy 
sicians  in  his  locality,  bearing  the  distributer's  imprint. 

The  expense  is  to  be  Ijorne  pro  rata  by  each  member 
using  the  literature.  The  advantage  of  having  the  bureau 
compile  and  publish  the  matter  la,vs  in  unifornnt.v  and 
economy.  Jluch  of  the  subject-matter  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  pharmaeal  and  medical  press,  as,  for  example,  a 
year  (U-  so  ago  a  very  good  article  appeared  in  a  medical 
journal  on  "Fel  Bovis  Pnrificatum,"  which  resulted  in  an 
increased  number  of  prescriptions  for  this  official  prod- 
uct. Xow,  if  a  reprint  of  this  article  were  distribivled 
occasionally,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  it 
woulil  help  to  crowd  out  uon-olficial  products,  which  the 
nmnufactnrer  is  constantly  pressing  on  the  attention  of 
the  medical  fraternity,  while  the  pharmacist  is  stand- 
ing about  with  Ills  hands  in  his  pockets,  lamenting  the 
degeneration  of  pharmacy,  and  waiting,  like  Wilkins 
Micawber,  "for  something  to  turn  up." 

It  is  now  some  forty  years  since  "acetanilid"  was  first 
made,  and  seven  since  it  has  had  official  recognition  (and 
here  let  me  remind  you  that  it  costs  S'y  cents  a  pound, 
and  that  a  certain  manufaeturer  sells  it  at  25  cents  an 
Wumce  simply  because  he  sells  it  under  a  eopy- 
rightwl  name):  and  there  are  nian.v  physicians  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  it,  although  they  may  be  familiar  with 
4ind  prescribe  antifebrin,  under  which  name  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  by 
iin  aggressive  manufacturer.  (For  a  record  of  literature 
«u  acetanilid,   see  X'ational   Dispensatory,   fifth  edition.) 

Pharmacy  has  been  too  conservative,  and  is  hiding,  as 
it  were,  its  light  under  a  cover  of  indolence.  I  would  have 
her  arouse  herself  from  her  toriX)r,  and  have  her  use  the 
same  aggressive  methods  as  are  use<l  liy  the  manufac- 
turers in  extolling  his  products,  and  she  will  find  how 
■«>agerly  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  will  re- 
spond  to  her  calll 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  bureau  begin  with  carvacrol 
iodide,  a  substitute  for  io<kiform,  made  bj"  treating  an 
alkaline  solution  of  phenol-carvacrol  with  iodine,  and 
which  seems  to  possess  superior  therapeutic  worth.  Pre- 
pare the  product  and  report  on  its  chemical  properties, 
jind  the  hospitals  could  supply  the  clinical  reports.  If 
the  new  compound  evinces,  on  use,  any  special  therapeu- 
tical merit,  it  will  not  be  long  until  it  will  be  popular;  but 
if  we  leave  it  for  the  enterprising  manufacturer  to  con- 
fiscate, and  secure  for  it  a  copyrighted  name  to  aid  him 
increase  his  profits,  it  will  prove  an  additional  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  ethical  pharmacy. 

Pittsburg.   Xov.   1,   1897.    (Alumni   Report.) 


TO  UEXDER  CELLULOID  IXCOMBCSTIBLE,  it 
is  recomnu'nded  to  dissolve  one  part  celluloid  in  5  parts 
acetone.  To  5  parts  of  this  solution  is  added  one  part  of 
a  solution  containing  1  part  magnesium  chloride  in  3 
parts  alcohol,  the  -n'hole  thoroughly  mixed  and  dried. 
The   product    is  entirely   incombustible.— (Drog.    Ztg.) 


HYDROC.OL  AXD  ORGAXOSOL.— By  these  names 
are  known  two  solutions  of  colloidal  metallic  silver,  the 
first  being  prepared  with  water,  the  second  with  organic 
solutions,  e.  g..  alcohol.  They  are  expected  to  replace 
other  silver  preparations  for  hypodermic  use.  The  solu- 
tions are  stated  to  be  prepared  from  silver  nitrate  by 
means   of   reducing  agents. — (Ph.   Post.) 


COLORS  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAP. 

Tlic  colors  from  which  the  suapuiakcr  may  select  are 
exwedingly  numerous,  for  not  only  are  most  of  the  ani- 
line colors  adapte<l  for  this  pnrpo.se,  but  also  a  very 
great  number  of  mineral  colors.  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  lime  the  latter  were  probably  exclusively  em- 
ployed, lint  the  advanci'  in  the  lar  color  imlnstry  in  later 
years  has  brought  about  a  nol  inconsiderable  change  in 
this  respect.  A  very  i>rominent  advantage  of  the  min- 
eral colors  is  (heir  stability,  i,  e.,  not  being  changed  or 
in  any  way  affected  on  the  exposure  to  light.  This  ad- 
vantage, however,  is  offset  in  many  cases  by  the  wonder- 
fully beaulifnl  efTecl  of  numerous  aniline  colors,  and  by 
the  more  difficult  nielhod  of  application  in  the  case  of 
the  former.  The  si)ecitic  gravity  of  mineral  colors  be- 
ing rather  high  in  most  cases,  they  will  naturally  tend  to 
settle  toward  the  bollom,  necessitating  crutching  of  the 
soap  until  it  is  too  thick  lo  drop  the  color.  For  mottled 
soaji.  however,  cinnabar  (venuilioiii  and  ultramarine  are 
still  largel.v  employed. 

For  transparent  soap,  of  coarse,  mineral  colors  are  not 
applicable,  as  they  would  detract  from  their  tran.spar- 
ency;  for  milled  soap,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  very 
well  adapted,  as  also  for  cold-made  soaps,  which  require 
crutching  anyway  until  a  sufficient  consistency  is  ob- 
tained to  keep  the  coloring  malerial  suspended. 

A  notable  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  aniline  colors,  be- 
sides their  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  light,  is  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  Ihi'ui  is  affected  and  partly  de- 
stroyed by  the  action  of  alkali.  A  few  of  them  are  proof 
against  a  small  excess  of  lye,  and  these  may  be  used 
with  good  effect.  Certain  firms  have  made  a  specialty  of 
manufacturing  colors  answering  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  soap  and  being  very  easy  of  application,  as 
the.v  are  simply  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  stirring 
the  solution  into  the  soap.  To  some  colors  a  little  weak 
lye  is  added;  others  are  mixed  with  a  little  oil  before 
the.v  ar(>  added  to  the  soap. 

For  a  soluble  red  color  there  were  formerl.v  used  alka- 
net  and  cochineal;  at  present  the.v  have  been  displaced  to 
a  great  extent,  on  account  of  their  high  cost,  by  "fuch- 
sin,"  which  is  ver.v  cheap  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  A 
very  small  amount  of  it  suffices  for  an  intense  color,  nor 
is  a  large  proportion  di'sirable,  as  the  soap  would  then 
stain.  Very  delicate  tints  are  also  produced  by  the 
phthalein  colors,  of  which  those  named  rosbengal.  rhoda- 
min  and  eosin  are  most  commonly  used.  These  colors, 
when  dissolved,  have  a  green  Huorescence  which  heighten 
their  beautiful  effect. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  the  azo  dyes  which  are 
suitable  for  soap.s,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  phthalein 
colors,  are  princii)all.v  tised  for  transparent  soaps.  For 
opaqvie  soaps  both  aniline  and  mineral  reds  are  used, 
among  the  latter  being  cinnabar,  chrome  red  and  iron 
oxide.  Chrome  red  is  a  basic  chromate  of  lead,  which 
is  now  much  used  in  the  place  of  vermilion,  but  as  it 
becomes  black  on  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  containing 
even  traces  only  of  sulphuretted  h.vdrogen,  it  is  not  espe- 
cially adapted  for  soap.  Cinnabar  gives  a  bright  color, 
but  it  is  high  in  price.  Iron  oxide,  known  in  the  trade  as 
colcothar,  caput  mortuuui,  etc.,  is  only  used  for  cheap 
soaps. 

For  yellow  there  are  also  a  considerable  number,  of 
colors.  Among  the  natural  colors  these  are  prominent: 
Saffron,  orlean  curcuma  (turmeric)  and  caramel  (sugar 
color);  the  first  named  of  these  is  now  hardly  used,  owing 
to  its  high  cost.  Of  the  yellow  aniline  colors,  special 
mention  is  due  to  picric  acid  (triuitrophenol)  martius  yel- 
low, naphthol  yellow,  the  yellow  azo  dyes  and  auramin. 
If  it  is  an  orange  that  is  wanted,  a  trace  of  fuchsin  (red) 
may  be  added  to  the  yellow  colors  named.  The  use  of 
some  unbleached  palm  oil  with  the  stock  answers  a  sim- 
ilar purpose,  but  the  color  fades  on  exposure.  A  mineral 
yellow  is  chrome  yellow  (chromate  of  lead),  which  has 
the  same  advantages  ami  disadvantages  as  chrome  red. 
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NEWS   AND   GOSSIP    FROM   FRANCE. 

Paris,  bee.  14,  18U7. 
M.  ALFRED    DITTE 

who  hns  just  been  elected  to  tlic  Aciulcniy  of  Sciences, 
has  occupied  the  chair  of  Mineral  Chemistry  at  the  Sor- 
boune  since  1888. 

Born  at  Rennes  (Brittany)  in  1843.  he  was  educated  .it 
the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris,  which  has  produced  so  many 
brilliant  scientists,  and  took  his  Sc.  U.  degre*-  in  187U. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointetl  chemistry  professor 
at  Caen,  and  stayed  fifteen  years  in  the  old  Nornnin  city. 
When  he  left,  in  1888,  he  was  already  chevalier  of  llie 
Legion  of  Honor  and  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  had 
written  several  important 
works.  His  "Elementary 
Treatise  on  Qualitative 
Analysis  of  Minerals"  has 
run  through  two  editions; 
his  articles  on  "Some 
General  Properties  of 
Bodies"  appeared  in  1881, 
and  in  18S4  "Tin  and  Its 
Compounds"  and  an  "Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on 
Chemistry"  (this  latter 
has  since  appeared  in 
German).  Since  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris  he  has  pub- 
lished "Lessons  on 
Metals"  (2  vol.,  1891- 
1892),  while  his  articles 
in  the  scientific  maga- 
zines are  too  numer-  "*•  *l'''ed  Ditte. 
ous    to    mention.    He    is 

perhaps  best  known  by  his  studies  ou  the  dissociation  of 
salts  by  water,  and  his  researches  on  vanadium  and  the 
alcalino-ferrous  chlorophosphates.  The  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  elected  two  new  pharmaceutical  members. 
One  is  Prof.  Bourquelot,  of  the  Paris  School  of  Phar- 
macy, of  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken  in  these  columns 
recently.     The  second  is 

PROF.    POUCHET 
who  since  1892  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Pharmacology 
and  Materia  Medica  at  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
A  Parisian  by  birth,  he  has  passed  all  his  scientific  career 
at  the  Faculty.     Preparator  of  biological  chemistry  in 

1879,  M.  D.  in  1880,  with 
an  essay  on  "Exhaustive 
Matters  in  Urine,"  assist- 
ant professor  in  1883 
(thesis  on  "Aldehydes"), 
lecturer  on  Medical  Chem- 
istry in  1889;  he  received 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1892,  and  is  to  preside 
over  the  Therapeutical  So- 
ciety during  the  coming 
year.  His  lessons  ou  Phar- 
macology have  attracted 
some  attention;  he  claims 
that  it  is  the  base  of  all 
medical  science.  In  1894-5 
he  treated  of  sero-therapy 
in  its  relations  with  phar- 
his  lectures  present  a  spe- 
cial interest  which  has  led  to  their  insertion  in  the  scien- 
tific journals.  It  is  highly  probable  that  his  works  will 
be  published  in  book  form  later  on. 

The   Crusade   Against    Patents 

still  continues.     At  Toulon  last  month  the  Southeastern 
Federation,  representing  nine  departments,  unanimously 
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Prof.  Pouchet. 

macology,    and     many    of 


voted  that  any  agre<>ment  with  the  venders  of  proprietary 
articlcN  could  only  be  detrimental  to  the  pharmacist.  M. 
Fortune,  the  retiring  president  of  the  Federation,  was 
complimented  ou  his  services,  and  M.  (laniel,  of  Nimes, 
was  named  chairman  fur  1898. 

At   the   Police   Courts 

several  Paris  pharmacists'  assistauls,  together  with  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  were  recently  convicted  and 
condemned.  It  transpired  that  some  of  the  former  were- 
not  "first  offenders,"  and  the  magistrates  and  lawyers 
expressed  their  surprise  that  the  pharmacists  should  not 
have  been  more  careful  in  inquiring  as  to  the  characters 
of  their  employe's.  It  was  hinted  that  the  assistant  in 
such  a  responsible  profession  should  be  of  unimpeachable 
morality  as  well  as  of  a  certain  intelligence,  and  that 
the  public  interest — if  not  their  own— demanded  more 
careful  supervision  in  this  respect. 

French  Naval  and  Colonial  Pharmacists, 
once  one  and  the  same  body,  form  two  sejiarate  classes 
now  that  the  Colonial  administration  is  severed  from  the 
Admiralty  offices.  So  "colonial"  pharmacists  and  doc- 
tors are  to  be  denied  military  rank  and  privileges,  and  be 
recruited  from  civilians  in  firture.  The  Naval  Health 
School  at  Bordeaux  (refer  Era,  .Tune,  1896)  will  prob- 
ably be  broken  up.  Protests  are  being  made,  and  it  re- 
mains to  lie  seen  whether  these  decisions  will  not  be 
altered. 

Lectures  on   Pharmaceutical  Legislation 

are  a  new  feature  in  this  year's  curriculum  at  the  Paris 
School  of  Pharmacy,  Mr. 
Coutant,  barrister,  is  to 
treat  the  subjects  of  pre- 
scriptions, secret  reme- 
dies, poisons,  adulteration, 
inspection,  trade  marks, 
professional  secrecy,  ap- 
prentices, illegal  competi- 
tion, responsibility  for  er- 
rors in  dispensing,  and 
other  points  of  law  inter- 
esting to  the  pharmacist. 
These  subjects  form  no 
part  of  the  examinations, 
and  attendance  is,  of 
course,  optional.  Unfor- 
tunately the  day  and  hour 
fixed  (Thursday  morning) 
coincide  with  several  lec- 
tures on  compulsory  sub- 
jects, and  many  who 
would  willingly  gain  use- 
ful hints  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  be  absent.  The  experiment  is  an  interesting 
one  and  deserves  a  fair  trial. 

The  Council's  Decision. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Heim,  the  young  professor  to  whom  I  alluded 
last  month  and  whose  face  and  name  will  be  familiar  to 
those  who  attended  the  Brussels  Congress  of  Pharmacy, 
has  been  informed  by  the  Council  of  Discipline  of  the 
Paris  University  that  his  dismissal  has  been  decided 
upon.  From  this  decision  he  has  appealed.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  accusations  brought  against  him 
were  the  misappropriation  (or  unauthorized  removal  to 
his  own  laboratory)  of  various  books,  specimens  and  in- 
struments belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  With- 
out expressing  any  opinion  on  a  case  not  yet  definitely 
closed,  I  may  just  remark  that  in  France,  where  all  these 
collections  are  paid  for  by  money  raised  by  taxation,  such 
matters  are  necessarily  most  strictly  dealt  with.  Prof. 
Moissan  recounted  to  the  five  academies,  in  his  recent 
wise  and  witty  discourse,  his  profound  astonishment, 
when  (while  visiting  the  collections) 


M    Henri  Fortune. 
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At    Columbia   College 

tbt'  profossor  who  aett-il  as  his  cicrronr  otTertHl  him  a 
sample  of  silirificatoil  wood  which  he  seeinoil  to  admire. 
"I  glanced  instinctively  round  to  see  if  no  guardian  was 
looking."  said  M.  Moissan,  "when  he  put  the  niagnili- 
cent  specimen  into  my  hands."  But  what  was  still  more 
extraordinary  to  the  French  professor  was  that  the  ar- 
ticle was  neither  marked,  numbered,  or  catalogueil.  "It 
is  only  in  Amodica,"  he  declared,  "that  such  a  thing  can 
be  seen." 

A  new  and  f-'i'iicral  nielhud  of  olitaiiiing 

Metallic    Carbides 

was  explained  by  M.  Moissan  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  fortnight  ago.  A  metallic  oxyde  is  placed  in  the  electric 
furnace  together  with  carbide  of  calcium  in  fusion.  The 
oxyde  is  reduced;  the  metal  uniting  with  the  carbon, 
while  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  calcium  to  form  lime. 
Crystallized  carbides  of  aluminum,  manganese,  tungsten, 
molybdene,  titan,  and  chrome  have  been  thus  obtained. 
Metals  that  will  not  unite  with  carbon  are  simply  melt- 
ed, as  lead,  bismuth  and  tin. 

Silicium  is  also  easily  reduced  iu  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  carbide  of  silicium  or  carborundum  now 
manufactured  at  Niagara,  and  I  believe  largely  used  in 
America,  may  possibly  thus  be  more  readily  and  cheaply 
produced. 

ODDS   AND,  ENDS. 

There  are  1,845  students  at  the  Paris  School  of  Thar- 
macy,  including  24  foreigners,  and  two  ladies. 

Dr.  Metchuikoff  (Institute  Pasteur)  thinks  Czaplevski 
&  Hensel's  microbe  may  turn  out  to  be  the  real  cause  of 
whooping  cough,  but  that  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  an 
opinion. 

The  Figaro,  quoting  from  the  Berliner  Post,  states  that 
Dr.  Behring  receives  nearly  $18,000  monthly  from  the 
firm  which  has  the  monopoly  of  his  anti-diphtheric  serum, 
and  patriotically  opposes  the  fact  that  Dr.  Roux  does  not 
receive  a  penny  for  his  discovery. 

M.  Kigaud.  the  new  pharmacist-deputy,  has  presented 
a  bill  to  the  Chamber  for  a  new  railway  to  Xeuilly,  the 
suburb  which  elected  him  to  Parliament. 
•  The  police  have  made  a  raid  on  certain  Paris  phar- 
macies, and  seized  therapeutic  serums  manufactured 
without  the  government  permission  required  by  the  law 
of  April,  1895. 

M.Trouessart  reports  a  chemist  found  mites  (Tiroglyph- 
us  Siro)  iu  blacking.  Although  5  cgms.  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  per  kilo  had  been  added  purposely  to  keep  the 
substance  free  from  insects,  they  swarmed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  blacking  was  entirely  desiccated. 

Pasteur  has  a  new  statue  at  Meluu,  near  where  he 
made  his  experiments  regarding  anthrax.  His  bust  at 
Boulogne-Sur-Jler  is  to  be  unveiled  after  Christmas. 

Picric  Acid 

is  used  by  Dr.  Gaucher  for  eczema  (chronic,  and  some- 
times acute).  The  parts  affected  are  painted  every  two 
days  with  a  1-lOOths  solution  of  picric  acid  and  then 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  Cure  is  said  to  be  speedy,  and 
certain  in  most  cases.  M.  Thierry  says  that  for  small 
burns  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  should  be  used. 
The  alcohol  evaporates  and  leaves  a  dry  dressing  at  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes.  It  is  a  little  more  painful  than 
the  aqueous  solution,  but  more  efficient. 

To  cleanse  the  hands  after  operating  with  this  acid 
M.  Prieur  uses  a  very  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  lith- 
ine.  Dr.  Labadie-Lagrave  puts  ammonia  in  the  water- 
more  or  less  alkali  as  needed — and  washes  off  with  soft 
soap. 

Traumatol 

(cresolum  iodatum)  seems  to  be  gaining  favor  in  Paris 
hospitals;  by  its  use,  it  is  hoped,  dressings  will  need  to  be 
less  frequently  changed.  Cultures  of  staphlococcus  i)laeed 


on  gelatine  plates  and  sprinkled  with  iodoform  showed 
putrefaction  after  48  hours,  where  traumatol  was  used; 
the  eleventh  day  fotind  the  plate  still  intact.  It  is  there- 
fore claimed  to  have  six  times  the  antiseptic  value  of 
iodoform;  it  is  far  less  poisonous,  neither  caustic  nor  ir- 
ritant, and  is  statetl  to  cost  only  half  as  much.  M.  Kraus 
says  it  is  "mlorlcss" — its  smell  has  certainly  not  the  pene- 
trating and  all  pervading  character  that  characterizes 
iodoform. 

The  AnII-CultIng  Schema 
seems  doomed  to  failure.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
trfl  patent  medicine  manufacturers  promised  to  adopt  the 
proposal  of  5,000  pharmacists  signed  in  its  favor  before 
Dec.  15.  The  date  has  just  arrived,  and  though  no  offi- 
cial figures  are  yet  published,  I  understand  a  few  hun- 
dred  names  are  still   required. 

Caventou    and    Pelletler. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  I'aris  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  Dec.  14  M.  Bergeron,  perpetual  secretary,  read 
an  interesting  biography  of  Joseph  Caventou,  father  of 
the  present  president  of  the  academy,  and  discoverer  of 
quinine.  After  retracing  the  facts  already  familiar  to 
your  readers,  he  dwelt  especially  on  the  disinterested  ac- 
tion of  Caventou  and  Pelletler,  who  might,  he  said,  have 
made  a  large  fortune  it  they  had  kept  their  process  se- 
cret and  monopolized  the  fabrication. 

At  the  same  meeting,  M.  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  annual 
secretary,  read  the  prize  list  for  1897.  This  gentleman 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  apothecary  of  the 
18th  century. 

A  Disastrous  Fire 
occurred    on    Dec.    14    at    Aubrcsby's    liquorice    factory, 
near    Uz6s.      The   building   and    stock    were   alike   con- 
sumed  and  300   men   will   be  thrown   out  of  work   for 
months. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENTS  OF  OUR  DRUG  MAN= 
UFACTORIES. 

The  times  have  changed  in  America  when  the  phar- 
macist was  simply  the  importer,  perhaps  part  owner  of 
the  ship  which  brought  his  cargoes  to  our  shore.  He 
has  now  become  not  only  a  merchant,  but  a  manufac- 
turer; not  only  a  manufacturer,  but  a  scientific  producer; 
and  iu  the  particular  realm  of  science  to  which  he  de- 
votes himself,  he  has  few  superiors  in  practical  chem- 
istry. AA'e  might,  however,  say  the  same  of  many  other 
leading  industries.  Indeed,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
time  that  directness,  simplicity  and  economy  govern 
all  manufacturing  establishments.  Even  the  beer  brew- 
eries now  employ  expert  chemists  who  test  the  various 
productions,  estimate  the  value  of  the  hops,  and  malt, 
govern  temperatures,  and  give  directions  as  to  the  length 
of  time  to'  be  occupied  by  given  processes.  The  chemic 
laboratories  attached  to  the  establishments  of  manufac- 
turing pharmacists,  have  grown  to  be  very  extensive, 
verj  complete,  and  give  employment  to  the  highest  or- 
der of  attainment.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  men  en- 
gaged iu  such  pursuits  should  seek  some  outlet  through, 
which  the  world  must  become  familiar  with  their  studies, 
investigations  and  results.  This  has  leil  to  somewhat  ir- 
regular or  rather  desultory  methods  of  establishing  quasi- 
medical  journals  or  tracts  of  uncertain  publication,  and 
various  papers  which,  excellent  in  themselves,  have  fallen 
short  of  the  mark  and  failed  to  reach  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended  by  their  being  haudicapi)ed  with  the 
suspicion  of  commercial  interest. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  vast  stock  of 
chemic  and  pharmaceutic  knowledge  stored  in  these  great 
laboratories  must  be  made  available  to  the  American 
medical  profession. 

Dr.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  well  known  as  a 
manufacturing  chemist  of  note,  several  years  ago  point- 
ed out  the  way  whereby  the  experiments  made  in  his 
laboratory  could  become  the  property  of  the  profession. 
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Hqiiil>b"s  Eplii'ineris  was  the  result,  and  it  at  once  took  a 
high  rank  in  the  profession,  and  wo  have  not  learned 
that  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  laboratory  of  l>r. 
Suuihb  has  been  in  any  way  hampered  or  lessened  by 
his  giving  in  seientilic  form  not  only  the  means  whereby 
these  different  produets  can  be  tested  and  their  purity 
establisluHl,  but  the  fornuihe  whereby  they  were  best 
prepariHl.  Therein  lies  a  lesson  for  other  manufacturers 
who  have  large  establishments  and  even  greater  facilities 
for  work  of  the  highest  value  to  the  dispensing  phar- 
macist and  practicing  physician.  Let  us  have  more  scien- 
tific productions  from  the  great  laboratories  of  our  manu- 
facturing chemists.  lA't  them  publish  their  meth- 
ods, the  scientific  experiments  which  they  make,  and 
when  they  have  attained  clear  and  definite  results  let 
them  bo  boldly  stated.  Not  only  will  they  gain  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  profession,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  value  of  a  scientific  name  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  profession  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  pecuniarily  profitable  not  only  to  issue  ephemerides, 
but  regular  working  bulletins  and  monographs.  Some 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  Europe  have 
been  pursuing  this  course  for  some  time,  and  we  under- 
stand that  from  time  to  time  some  of  our  own  manufac- 
turers have  publishcil  occasional  monographs  or  "work- 
ing bulletins,"  but  the  systematic  output,  if  we  might 
term  it,  of  the  scientific  investigations  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  our  leading  firms  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  at  any  time  regularly  or  completely  carried  out. 

This  result,  we  trust,  will  shortly  be  accomplished,  and 
it  is  probable  that  with  its  accomplishment  there  will 
come  the  end  of  that  series  of  products  classed  under 
the  name  of  "secret  preparations,"  which  have  in  the 
past  given  rise  to  so  many  controversies,  and  such  wide 
differences  of  opinion  Ijetween  the  medical  profession 
which  should  be  working  for  the  common  unity  of  the 
profession.  If  it  be  urged  that  a  large  number  of  these 
manufacturers  are  engaged  in  general  trade,  and  that 
therefore  they  do  not  become  personally  responsible  for 
the  character  and  chemic  purity  of  every  product  shipped 
from  their  establishments,  it.  may  be  answered  that  the 
division  of  their  establishments  into  general  and  scientific 
deiwirtmeuts,  so  that  any  products  bearing  the  label  of 
the  scientific  department  would  at  once  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  its  purity,  and  in  this  case  the  objection 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  There  would  be  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  of  the  members  of  our  profession  if  at 
the  head  of  each  scientific  department  so  created,  a  well- 
known  scientific  iiian  were  placed,  in  order  that  there 
would  be  a  definite  responsibility  for  any  statement  made 
bv  him.— Journ.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  COAL-TAR   COLORS. 

Coal  tar  had  long  been  a  favorite  study  with  chemists 
before  Perkins'  discovery  of  man  vine,  in  1856;  such  prod- 
ucts as  anthracene,  aniline,  benzol,  phenol,  toluol  and 
others  being  well  known  to  them.  In  1841  Zinin  demon- 
strated that  aniline  was  a  derivative  of  benzole.  In  18.56 
Natanson  discovered  a  red  color,  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
aniline.  In  1858.  Hofman  obtained  magenta  from  ani- 
line and  carbon  tetrachloride.  In  1859  Verguin  demon- 
strated the  commercial  possibility  of  magenta  from  the 
mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidine.  In  1860  Medioe  gave 
the  practical  process  of  its  manufacture  by  oxidating 
aniline  and  toluidine  with  arsenic  acid.  The  appear- 
ance of  mauve  and  magenta  mark  "red-letter"  days  in 
the  history  of  dye-making,  both  being  events  of  rare  com- 
mercial interest. 

In  1861  Girard  and  De  Laire  discovered  an  aniline 
blue.  In  1862  Nicholson  produced  a  preparation  from 
magenta  and  aniline  with  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  same 
year  Wancklyn  produced  a  like  result  with  benzic  acid. 
The  latter  method  is  now  employed.  The  same  year 
Nicholson  found  that  by  treating  his  insoluble  blue  with 


fuming  sulphiiric  acid  it  became  soluble.  In  1862,  also, 
Usebe  produced  aldehyde  green,  the  first  of  its  class,  and 
now  in  disuse.  In  186:?,  Lightfoot  discovered  aniline 
black,  the  fastest  and  most  diliicult  of  blacks.  The  same 
year  an  Knglish  firm— Roberts,  Dale  &  Co.— gave  us  an- 
iline .vellow  and  J^ismarck  brown. 

In  1886  KekulC'  demonstrated  the  chemical  structure 
of  iKMizole,  which  event  was  of  ver.v  great  importance  to 
the  manufacturing  world,  rendering,  as  it  did,  the  mak- 
ing of  coal-tar  colors  a  practical  possibility.  In  1860 
Caro  and  Wancklyn  both  prepared  aurine  from  rosaniline. 
Kuugeas  bad  achieved  the  same  color  from  another  meth- 
od in  1830.  In  1867  (Jirard  and  De  Laire  gave  us  di- 
phenylamine  blue.  At  the  same  time  the  authors  of  an- 
iline yellow  anil  Bismarck  brown  introduced  the  first  in- 
dulines.  In  1867,  Toirrier  showed  the  first  violet,  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  Iodine  green  appeared  about  the  same 
time.  In  1868  (Jraebe  and  Liebermann  announced  their 
important  discovery  of  alizarine  from  anthracene  by  con- 
verting it  into  aiithraquinone;  they  sulfonated  the  latter, 
melting  the  protlnct  with  alkalies,  .lust  pn^vioiis  to  this 
Perkins  had  discovered  safranini>.  In  1874  the  eosiues 
niaile  their  initial  apiwarance. 

In  1877.  Prndhomme  announced  alizarine  blue.  This 
was  another  important  year  of  discovery — in  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  azo  colors,  the  most  numerous  of  the  dye- 
stuffs;  malachite  green,  by  Fisher  and  Doebner;  methy- 
line  blue  by  ("aro.  The  first  of  the  azo  colors  were  pro- 
duced b.v  AVilliams.  Thomas  and  Dower;  the  first  azo 
scarlets  by  lleister.  Lucius  and  Bruning.  and  by  Poirrier. 
In  1881   indophenol  and  gallocyanine  appeared. 

In  1896  Congo  red,  the  first  of  the  direct  series  of  azo 
colors  suitable  for  dyeing  unmordanted  cotton,  appeared. 
The  same  year  appeared  the  first  of  the  rhodamines,  a 
class  of  basic  dyes  related  to  the  cosines,  but  giving  a 
more  stable  and  equally  brilliant  dye.  In  1890,  there 
appeared  the  alizarin  Bordeaux  and  alizarin  cyanines, 
and  such  mordant  colors  as  galloSavine,  alizarine  yellow 
A.  etc.  The  chromotrops  appeared  in  1891.  as  did  also 
those  chrome  colors  which  are  capable  of  effecting  a  dye 
uixin  either  mordanted  or  unmordanted  wools. 

Outside  of  the  coal-tar  colors,  in  18.59,  Greville  Will- 
iams obtained  a  dyestuff  from  a  quinine  base,  which  he 
called  cyanine.  In  1880.  Baeyer  produced  artificial  in- 
digo from  cinnamic  acid.— A.  Ashmun  Kelly,  in  Dyers' 
Journal. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  MAN.— The  late  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  in  addressing  his  students  on  one  occasion,  said 
he  presumed  those  present  would  like  to  know  from  him 
what  conditions  he  thought  were  essential  to  make  a  man 
a  successful  physician.  Here  are  the  opinions  he  ex- 
pressed on  this  point:  "Firstly,  I  believe  that  every 
man's  success  is  within  himself,  and  must  come  out  of 
himself.  No  true,  abiding,  and  just  success  can  come  to 
any  man  in  any  other  way.  Secondly,  a  man  must  be 
seriously  in  earnest.  He  must  act  with  singleness  of 
heart  and  purpose:  he  must  do  with  all  his  might  and 
with  all  his  concentration  of  thought  the  one  thing  at 
the  one  time  which  he  is  called  upon  to  do.  And  if  some 
of  my  young  friends  should  say  here,  'I  cannot  do  that — 
I  cannot  love  work.'  then  I  answer  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain remedy,  and  it  is  work.  Work  in  spite  of  .yourself, 
'and  make  the  habit  of  work,  and  when  the  habit  is 
formed  it  will  be  transfigured  into  the  love  of  work;  and 
at  last  you  will  not  only  abhor  idleness,  but  you  will  have 
happiness  out  of  the  work  which  then  you  are  constrained 
from  love  to  do.  Thirdly,  the  man  must  be  charitable, 
not  censorious — self-effacing,  not  self-seeking;  and  he 
must  try  at  once  to  think  and  to  do  the  best  for  his  vivals 
and  antagonists  that  can  be  done.  Fourthly,  the  man 
must  believe  that  labor  is  life,  that  successful  labor,  with 
high  aims  and  just  objects,  vvill  bring  to  him  the  fullest, 
truest,  and  happiest  life  that  can  be  lived  upon  the 
earth." — Manitoba  Lancet. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ORGANOTHERAPY.* 

By  J.  .MfWALTKlJ,   L.  U.   C.  .'<.  I. 

The  classical  experiments  oT  Professor  \'icl<ir  Horsley 
have  awakened  a  new  era  of  medioatioii.  The  domi- 
nant idea  is  to  supply  from  the  healthy  organs  of  some 
animal  the  detieiencies  of  the  patient's  secretory  glands. 
This  idea  cannot  claim  to  bo  a  novel  one;  it  is  probably 
older  than  Aristotle,  and  even  in  their  most  savage  state 
men  seem  to  have  had  some  intuition  of  the  propriety  of 
appropriating  the  healthy  organs  of  the  lower  animals 
with  a  view  to  becoming  imbued  with  their  particular  vir- 
tues. Thus  we  are  told  that  certain  African  tribes  fortify 
themselves  for  battle  by  partaUing  of  the  orchitic  ex- 
tract of  the  lion,  believing  that  thereby  they  become  in- 
fused with  leonine  valor. 

Hr.  Horsley's  exjK'riments  proved  that  to  graft  the 
gland  on  the  living  animal  produced  the  best  results,  but 
that  to  consume  them  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet  was 
also  efficacious;  whilst  even  to  cook  them  like  ordinary 
meat  did  not  destroy  their  virtues. 

This  evidence  that  the  active  principle  of  the  gland. 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  of  a  protean  or  evanescent 
character  has  unfortunately  stimulated  manufacturing 
chemists  to  take  extraordinary  liberties  with  it.  and  to 
indulge  in  a  series  of  vagaries  as  to  the  forms  in  which 
it  should  be  dis[)ensed  to  patients.  Thus  the  glands  were 
driwl,  powdered,  mixcil  with  some  foreign  substance,  and 
compressetl  into  indlets.  They  were  macerated  in  vary- 
ing proportions  in  glycerine,  alcohol,  and  sundry  other 
solutions,  and  the  most  diverse  and  contradictory  reports 
as  to  their  effects  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  medical 
papers. 

In  my  bumble  opinion  the  compressed  tablet  form  is 
about  the  worst  ixissible  one  to  elicit  the  virtues  of  the 
gland.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  blunder  to  dry  it,  a  worse 
blunder  to  powder  it,  and  a  grievous  error  to  mix  it  with 
any  oilier  powder;  whilst  to  compress  the  product  is  to 
still  further  attenuate  the  chances  of  the  active  principle 
entering  the  system.  I  believe  that  the  various  serious 
symptoms  which  physicians  have  found  to  follow  their 
administration  were  due  to  various  poisonous  toxalbumins 
generated  by  the  action  of  moist  air  on  the  tablets. 

If  there  be  any  animal  extractive  used  in  medicine  of 
which  we  have  anything  like  an  adequate  acquaintance, 
it  is  pepsin;  and  this  ferment  owes  its  present  pre-emi- 
neuce  to  the  unselfish  labors  of  pharmaceutical  inves- 
tigators, who  have  constantly  striven  to  elaborate  the  ac- 
tive product,  and  to  free  it  from  inert,  nauseous  and 
harmful  constituents.  If,  therefore,  any  manufacturing 
house  were  to  offer  us  a  tablet,  and  state  that  it  was 
eiluivalent  to  5  grains  of  a  fresh  pig's  stomach,  surely  we 
would  laugh  it  to  scorn.  Yet  have  we  not  firms,  boast- 
ing to  represent  the  newest  and  most  elegant  pharmacy, 
claiming  no  more  for  their  tablets  than  that  they  repre- 
sent an  equivalent  of  another  gland.  I  fear,  gentlemen. 
that  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  allowed  your 
proper  function  as  pharmacists — to  elicit,  abstract,  elab- 
orate, and  make  elegant  and  effective  the  various  reme- 
dies which  the  medical  profession  may  wish  to  investi- 
gate— to  be  usurped  by  some  large  commercial  firms. 
These  houses  seem  to  have  monopolized  for  the  moment 
the  ear  of  the  profession,  whilst  they  hypnotize  chemists 
by  their  stories  of  research  laboratories,  scientific  staffs, 
unrivalled  facilities,  etc.,  and  paralyze  pharmaceutical 
criticism  by  the  prices  tliey  pay  to  the  press. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  I  have  any  better  meth- 
od to  suggest  for  the  exhibition  of  animal  extracts  than 
the  compressed  concoctions  which  I  have  just  condemned. 
AVithout  claiming  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 
I  would  promise  that  in  administering  glandular  remedies 
■we  seek  to  copy  a  physiological  process,  and.  therefore, 

*Ad<lress  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 


we  should  be  guide<l  by  what  takes  place  normally  iii 
the  organism.  Now.  the  process  of  secretion  in  any  gland 
ma.v  very  roughly  be  considered  as  an  osmosis— that  is, 
certain  ((insiituents  of  the  blood  are  elaborateil  and  al- 
low<'d  to  filter  through  by  means  of  a  differentiated 
epithelium  and  a  basement  membrane. 

Copying  this  process,  then,  I  suggest  that  the  proper 
plan  to  <'Xtract  the  active  principle«  of  animal  organs  is 
to  remove  them  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  animal, 
so  that  the  molecular  life  of  the  organ  may,  if  possible, 
be  preserved,  and  at  once  macerate  them  in  a  sterilized 
solution  of  glycerine,  made  alkaline  or  acid,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  gland.  Thus  for  the  paucreas  one  would 
use  an  alkaline  solution,  and  for  the  stomach  a  slightly 
acidone. 

The  resulting  solution  should  afterwards,  I  submit,  be 
subjected  to  a  process  of  dialization.  Dialysis,  as  a  meth- 
od of  extracting  the  a<tive  principles  of  drugs,  is  one  I 
believe  to  be  of  great  value,  and  its  emplo.vment  in  the 
preparation  of  animal  extracts  will  be  found  very  useful 
in  separating  the  colloid  constituents,  and  obtaining  a 
closer  apiiroximation  to  the  active  principle. 

Since  the  demise  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  tablet  form,  the  orchitic  extract  has 
fallen  into  disrepute,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  of 
great  use,  especially  in  cerebral  cases,  when  a  really  ac- 
tive extract  shall  be  produced.  The  method  which  I  ad- 
vocate for  the  preparation  of  this  is  to  macerate  fresh 
sliced  glands  in  a  solution  containing  30  per  cent,  of 
glycerine,  and  0.6  per  cent,  each  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
phosphate  of  sodium,  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  The 
same  solution  will  probably  be  found  the  best  solvent 
for  the  ovarian  extract,  tbough  the  virtues  of  this  are 
much  more  dubious. 

Extract  of  red  bone-marrow  is  best  made,  I  think,  by 
macerating  the  fresh  marrow  in  glycerine.  The  effects  of 
this  preparation,  when  well  made,  are  little  short  of  mar- 
velous, anil  it  is  well  worth  the  investigations  of  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists. 

The  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard  have  proved  that 
post-mortem  changes  in  animal  organs  go  on  with  such 
rapidity  that  for  a  very  long  period  an  unchanged  organ 
seems  never  to  have  been  investigated;  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  asepsis  in  the  preparation  of  the  remedies,  and 
the  necessity  of  preserving  them  from  such  changes  by 
their  immediate  immersion  in  some  such  preservative 
fluid  as  glycerine. 

Gathered  here  to-day  are  the  elite  of  pharmacy  who 
prove  by  their  presence  their  desire  to  lift  themselves 
above  the  level  of  mere  monej"-grubbers,  and  to  do  some 
real  service  to  suffering  humanity.  Proud  shall  I  be  if 
any  feeble  words  of  mine  can  induce  them  to  investigate 
the  properties  and  preparation  of  animal  extracts,  and 
to  rescue  them  from  those  traders  whose  chief  desire 
seems  to  be  to  reduce  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body 
to  their  own  special  pill,  pellicle,  pellet,  or  potion,  no 
matter  how  obviously  unsuited  such  may  be  to  present  in 
its  full  potency  the  remedy  sought  after. 

COSAPRIXE  is  a  sulphur  derivative  of  acetanilid,  in 
the  form  of  a  grayish  white,  inodorous  powder  having  a 
slightly  saline  taste.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
acetanilid.  It  is  an  energetic  antipyretic  and  is  claimed 
to  have  several  advantages  over  acetanilid. — (L.  Union 
Ph.) 

DETECTION  OF  COTTONSEED  OIL.— Into  a  test- 
tube  put  equal  parts  of  the  suspected  oil,  amyl  alcohol 
and  carbon  disulphide.  which  has  1  p.  c.  of  sulphur  in 
solution.  Heat  in  a  boiling  solution  of  salt  for  10  to 
1.^  minutes  and  observe  the  change  in  color.  Cottonseed 
oil  colors  red  or  orange.  If  the  result  is  negative,  add  a 
little  more  carbon  disulphide  and  heat  again  for  10  to  15 
minutes,  Bepeat  again,  if  necessary.  Heating  in  boiling 
water  also  produces  the  reaction,  but  more  slowly.  From 
a  to  10  p.  c.  may  be  detected  by  this  reaction. — (Ap.  Ztg.) 
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WHAT   THE   DRUGGIST   MUST    KNOW. 

The  hierojilypliic,  ortlioKiapliii'.  calijirapliic  and  cliiio- 
grapbic  ditlioultics  wliieli  beset  tbc  patb  of  tbe  druggist 
are  oft  asloiiiiJiug.  A  few  of  those  met  by  a  couple  of 
our  readers  are  shonu,  as  well  as  is  possible  without 
photographic  reproduction,  in  the  following  lists  of  quei^r 
orders  received: 

From  George  W.  Fitzgerald,  Georgetown,  Ky. — Mr. 
fitcgurl  I'lcas  Send  uie  lliis  litle  Bodle  of  Whisky  for 
speshil  Youse  and  o  Blige  Eliza  (}.:  Corn  stardi  lOc 
Scotch  Oneill  10c  Uenezie  for  cake;  ladys  Silk  gum  ruber 
cardrige;  5c  Epsy  Sauce;  oil  bais;  gum  L<ackuni;  Due  ese 
drops;  balsam  capeefy;  rubber  instrument  with  wire  in 
it,  price  35c;  please  send  me  5e  worth  of  osonic  for  the 
rats  for  they  about  to  eat  me  out  of  the  house;  one  b.jile 
of  Bigge;  dr  lone  ronces  proddile  <lrops  and  oil  of  pi-n- 
rile;  a  box  off  Colobilic  acid;  10  cents  werth  Mortieau 
pills;  mother  Winslow's  soothing  sirp  it  is  li5  cts  a  bottle; 
calmual  flowers;  5  cts  worth  Alowes  'i  Pint  jin;  Guin- 
raba;  please  send  me  five  cent  of  Alue's  I  do  not  mean 
Alum  I  mean  alues;  Blue  Persiptia;  sulidirated  zynct; 
Syrup  of  Eppyscak:  Obeedeel  Doi-k;  5  cts  Oile  of  Burga- 
mont  5  cts  w  of  amonia  '20  cts  werth  of  allciahall;  Tar- 
tarasit;  Sulphetic  Sink  and  rain  watter;  ari  dine;  Glis- 
iren  and  Berreme;  Daregarek;  one  pt  whisky  25  ct  one 
pt  Watter  05  ct  one  pt  Withasle  10  ct:  Balsamcom  Peilie: 
mr  george  titsgerl  please  send  me  live  cents  Worth  of 
love  powers  and  ablige  to  you;  Sir.  clerk  I  want  the 
bigge.  and  not.  no.  blister  I  want  it  for  interjection  N. 
B.  Bigge;  syrup  of  I  dy  of  Iron;  Please  send  me  5  ct  of 

morphine  Habit  oblige  Miss.  ;  5c  worth  of  Bitter  of 

allway  I  want  and  I  want  it  to  weain  a  baby  so  Pleas 
be  shure  and  dont;  one  box  of  pulgris  pursimens  roge- 
gladeor;  go  to  Mr.  Fitchals  Drug  store  he  will  put  up 
three  capsulas.  Crosiplament  For  Fistto  on  a  Horse; 
Cask  Keerray;  for  roometies  1  teaspoonfll  of  ridders  soda 
inn  a  glass  of  fresh  milk  evey  nite;  pleas  fill  this  it  pos- 
sibly the  docter  say  i  must  have  it  wright  way  and  5 
Cent  Wearth  tince  off  idean  i  trie  and  not  asc  yu  for  no 
more  if  i  can  help  it;  oberdilkdock;  oil  a  baise;  Cemo- 
torter. 

Hood  &  Grantham,  Dunn,  N.  C,  have  been  asked  to 
wrestle  with  these:  Jlink  medicin  in  little  long  bottle:  5 
cents  worth  Improved  Iron:  Dose  Oalema  an  Soda  an 
the  Sealige  powder  with  it;  Please  Send  Me  15  ct  Warth 
of  Bram  Piells  an  fill  This  .SuBCriptian  Please  for  This 
Girls  Mary  Jane  Smith.  1-5  Sugar  and  lead;  the  at 
Wood  Linment;  Peculiar  Ointment;  The  duction  of 
Iron;  Bark  Horucattle  powders;  Niple  with  a  pump  to 
it;  One  ville  Spearits  of  Nitia;  Liquid  of  Opadildoc:  Bar- 
colic  Acid;  one  Niple  for  Baby  Nurcer;  Ten  cents  worth 
that  Stufif  Smells  like  a  wet  Sheep;  This  is  a  memoran- 
dam  pleas  send  me  Sum  Vasoleana  Vasaleanno  sum  of 
the  Best  if  you  pleas  the  Best  you  have  Holmoil.  I 
want  some  of  these  here  tity  niples  that  goes  in  bottles: 
one  bottle  of  qonion  and  one  Dost  of  Calmion  one  five 
cts  Worth  of  Salts:  Give  nie  one  dose  of  Bromo  Excel- 
sior; Please  Seade  mea  50  Piles  c  c  White;  Bottle  of  cof 
syurp  and  o  Blog;  Artimic  Spirits  of  Amonia;  one  dol- 
las  worth  of  oppin;  Sir  Robt  Williams  sends  for  1  bottel 
of  that  at  W'ood  Medisen  for  the  Grep  Col:  2  pacgeres 
dinu  Dy;  5  cts  Worth  of  Oil  Balsom  CoPiBa;  Wants  5 
cts  Worth  of  Oil  Saint  Wood:  Wants  5  cts  Worth  of  Oil 
terpeni,  Wants  5  cts  Worth  Oil  larlea. 
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OINTMENT  FOR  CHAPPED  SKIN.— 

If    Lanoliue   3  ounces 

(Jlycerin   4  drams 

Boric  acid   1 '  u  drams 

Salol   I  dram 

Hoffman's  anodyne   .5  drams 

Menthol    15  grains 

Oil  of  citronella   3  minims 

— Journal  des  Practiciens. 


CEMENT  FOR  MENDING  KUBBER  GOODS.— 
The  following  method  of  repairing  the  cracks  or  fissures 
in  articles  of  caoutchouc  is  given  in  L'Industrie  Textile. 
First  clean  the  surface  of  fissure  or  parts  to  bo  united 
very  carefully,  and  apply  a  cement  composed  of: 

Sulphide  of  carbon    2(5  parts 

Gutta-percha    2  parts 

Caoutchouc 4  parts 

Fish  glue   I  part 

The  edges  of  the  rent  should  be  kept  together  by  means 
of  thread  and  the  article  left  to  dry.  At  the  end  of 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the  binding  thread 
may  be  removed  and  the  cement  which  may  Jiave 
squeezed  out  of  the  fissure  cut  away. — (India  Rubber 
World.) 


EVILS  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  DISPENSING 
HABIT. — The  Atlantic  Medical  Weekly  is  moved  to  say 
the  following,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  pharmacists: 
"The  habit  of  supplying  tablet  triturates  is  getting  to  be 
an  evil.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  habit  of  coun- 
ter prescribing  indulged  in  by  certain  druggists,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  our  patients  at  times  suffer  by 
our  desire  to  furnish  them  with  medicines.  Certain  med- 
icines cannot  be  given  with  advantage  in  tablet  forms 
and  some  tablets  according  to  their  formulae  contain  more 
ingredients  by  weight  than  the  tablet  weighs.  The 
greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  tablets  is  that  one  is  apt 
to  prescribe  for  his  patient,  not  exactly  what  he  needs 
but  what  you  have  got  in  your  case.  This  tendency  to 
prescribe  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pocket  case 
is  growing  and  should  be  stopped.  The  medical  profes- 
sion has  on  hand  besides  these  mentioned  a  choice  and 
varied  stock  of  evils  which  it  will  be  glad  to  supply  to 
intended  reformers  at  less  than  cost.  Apply  to  any 
doctor  who  has  been  in  possession  of  his  diploma  for 
twenty-four  hours,  for  fuller  information." 


EXTRACTUM  KOLJE  SIGC.  BERGENAU  is  pre- 
pared by  means  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  as  men- 
struum and  the  strength  adjusted  with  milk  sugar  to 
represent  the  drug  weight  for  weight.  The  extract  has 
the  characteristic  strong  odor  and  taste  of  the  nut  and 
is  well  suited  as  a  basis  for  all  kinds  of  kola  prepara- 
tions.—(Ph.  Post.) 

TO  DEODORIZE  IODOFORM.— Among  the  numer- 
ous substances  heretofore  used  by  physicians  to  free 
their  hands  of  the  odor  of  iodoform  none  seems  really  to 
merit  the  name  of  deodorizer.  Dr.  Coustan,  of  Montpel- 
ier.  has  discovered  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  the 
hands  in  orange  flower  water  to  remove  the  odor  in  a 
very  short  time. — (L.  Union  Ph.) 


TRIBROMSALOL  is  used  for  insomnia  and  epilepsy. 
It  differs  from  the  preparation  previously  known  by  the 
same  name  in  that  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  acids 
and  alcohol  radicles.  Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  easily  soluble  in  chloroform. — (Ph.  Post.) 


ARTIFICIAL  DIAMONDS.— According  to  the  En- 
gineer, a  new  process  for  producing  artificial  diamonds 
has  been  experimented  on  successfully  by  Dr.  Quirino 
Majorana.  The  present  method  consists  fundamentally 
in  heating  a  piece  of  carbon  by  the  electric  arc,  and 
then  submitting  it  to  a  violent  pressure  by  means  of  a 
small  plunger  actuated  by  a  piston,  on  which  a  pressure 
of  5.000  atmospheres  was  suddenly  developed  by  explo- 
sion. When  a  sufficiently  strong  cylinder  had  been  con- 
structed to  withstand  this  enormous  pressure,  the  ex- 
periment produced  a  black  mass  consisting  largely  of 
graphite  and  amorphous  carbon.  On  emplo.ving  Berthe- 
lot's  method  to  isolate  the  diamonds  if  they  existed,  small 
microscopic  crystals  were  obtained,  mostly  black  and 
opaque,  but  which  exhibited  all  the  properties  of  true 
diamonds,  notably  in  their  manner  of  burning  at  a  high 
temperature.  "The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  ex- 
periments," says  Nature,  "is  that  pressure  and  heat  are 
alone  sufficient  to  transform  amorphous  carbon  into  the 
crystalline  or  diamond  form,  and  that  the  presence  of  a 
metallic  solvent,  as  in  Moissan's  experiments,  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  transformation." 
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POTASSIUM  IODIDE  PILLS.— For  each  pill:  Po- 
tassium iodide,  0.2  gm.;  wlieat  starch,  0.5  sm.;  dextrin, 
0.02  gm.;  simple  sjiiip,  as  much  as  needed.  The  pills 
are  dried  rapidly,  rolled  in  talcum  and  kept  in  a  dark 
place.  They  i'eniain  while  and,  althouglf  tiard,  dissolve 
in  less  than  two  hours.  Dextrin  is  preferred  to  jgum 
arable  because  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  latter.— (Ap. 
Ztg.)  

THE  SALT  IIABIT.-The  .Journal  of  Hygiene  speaks 
thus  of  what  it  terms  "the  salt  habit":  "The  use  ot 
salt  as  a  condiment  is  so  general  and  so  univi-rsally  be- 
lieved in  as  necessary  that  we  rarely  hear  a  word  against 
itsexcessivense,  bntthere  are  a  multitude  of  persons  who 
eat  far  too  much  salt;  eat  it  on  everything— on  meat,  fish, 
potatoes,  melons,  in  butter,  on  tomatoes,  turnips  and 
squashes,  in  bread  and  on  a  host  of  foods  too  numerous 
to  mention.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  it  useti  that  no  food 
is  relished  which  has  not  a  salty  taste,  and  this  hides 
more  or  less  the  real  taste,  which  is  often  very  delicalo. 
Now,  theamountof  saltrequired  in  the  system  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  if  the  diet  has  l)een  rightly  compounded, 
very  little  is  necessary.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  discard  its 
nse  altogether,  but  whether  this  is  wise  or  not  we  will 
not  here  consider.  What  are  some  of  the  evils  ot  the 
excessive  use  of  salt?  They  are  to  paralyze  the  nerves 
of  taste,  or  to  pervert  tliem  so  that  they  cannot  enjoy 
anything  which  has  not  a  salty  flavor,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  direct  tax  on  both  the  skin  and  the  kidneys  in 
removing  it  from  the  blood.  Whether  the  skin  is  haruiod 
by  this  tax  we  do  not  know.  Possibly  it  is  not  greatly 
injured,  yet  we  know  that  few  people  possess  a  healthy 
skin;  but  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that  an  excessive 
use  of  salt  does  overtax  the  kidneys  in  its  removal,  and 
that  the  great  number  of  cases  of  derangement  and  dis- 
ease of  these  organs  is  due  to  this  use.  It  takes  only  a 
little  time  to  learn  to  enjoy  many  kinds  of  food  without 
salt,  and  we  advise  our  readers  and  others  to  look  into 
this  matter  and  to  try  and'  diminish  the  use  of  this  con- 
diment as  far  as  possible.  We  believe  they  will  be  bet- 
ter for  it." 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHILBLAIN'S.- M.  George 
Thibierge  contributes  a  long  article  on  this  subject  to  the 
Journal  des  practiciens,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance:  When  the  lesions  are  constituted  by  red  ele- 
ments, with  little  or  no  infiltration  of  the  skin,  zinc-oxide 
ointment  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of 
carbolic  acid  or  menthol,  such  as  the  following,  will  suf- 
fice to  allay  the  pruritus  and  cause  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  lesions: 

5     yAne  oxide   150  grains 

Carbolic  acid   S  grains 

Vaseline    22.5  grains 

Lanoline   225  grains 

M. 
Another  formula  is  this: 

5    Zinc  oxide   1.50  grains 

Menthol  from  3.5  to 4.5  grains 

Vaseline    22.5  grains 

Lanoline    22.5  grains 

M. 
If  the  elements  are  more  prominent,  more  inflamed,  the 
preferable  treatment  is  with  an  ointment  containing  lead 
salts,  such  as  the  following: 

B    Lead  subacetate 30  grains 

Carbolic  acid    8  grains 

Zinc  oxide   22.5  grains 

Vaseline    300  grains 

Lanoline    300  grains 

M. 
Or  the  following  furnnila  may  be  employed: 

E     Lead  subacetate   30  grains 

Bismuth  suluiitrate   00  grains 

Rousseau's  laudanum    1.5  grains 

Vaseline   1.50  grains 

Lanoline    1.50  grains 

Lard    1.50  grains 

M. 
These  formula"  may  lie  modifieil. 


EUPHTHALMIN  is  the  hydrochloride  of  a  synthetic 
alkaloid  that  has  chemically  the  same  relation  to  "Eu- 
cain  B.,"  as  honiatropine  has  to  tropacocaine.  It  is 
stated  to  be  a  powerful  mydriatic,  having  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  older  mydrialic  alkaloids.— (Siidd.  Ap. 
Ztg.) 


DERIVATION  OF  MEASURES.— In  an  exceeding- 
ly interesting  letter  to  Scientific  American,  W.  F.  Quin- 
by,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  says  that  the  measures  which 
we  call  avoirdupois  are  derived  from  the  one  foot  cube; 
and  the  troy  and  apothecaries'  weights  and  measures  are 
derived  from  the  one  foot  sphere,  the  grain  being  0.004 
cubic  inch  of  water,  and  250  grains  in  the  cubic  inch  of 
water. 

The  one  foot  sphere  is  peculiar.  It  is  3.1416  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  has  a  surface  of  3.141G  square  feet.  It 
will  contiiin  the  apothecaries'  pint  of  2S.8  cul>ic  inches 
31.41C  times.  It  will  contain  31.41G  apothecaries'  pounds 
of  water  or  wine  of  7,200  grains  to  the  pound,  and  31.416 
troy  pounds  of  wheat  of  5,700  grains  to  the  pound.  If 
there  are  eight  pints  in  a  gallon  it  is  equal  to  230.4  cubic 
inches,  which  has  been  roundetl  off  by  legislation  to  231. 

The  two  foot  sphere  will  contain  31.416  of  these  gal- 
lons, and  314.16  pounds  troy  of  water  or  wine.  This  was 
probably  the  origin  of  the  old  wine  barrel,  which  is  now 
set  down  at  31%  gallons.  Two  of  these  barrels  will  make 
a  hogshead  of  62.832  gallons,  now  rounded  off  to  63. 
Four  of  these  barrels  will  make  a  pipe  or  butt  of  125.664 
gallons,  rounded  off  to  126.  Eight  of  these  barrels,  or 
the  four  foot  sphere,  will  make  a  tun  of  wine  of  251.328 
gallons,  now  rounded  off  to  252.  Ten  of  these  barrels 
will  make  a  chaldron.  A  tun  of  wine  will  just  balance 
a  chaldron  of  wheat.  The  outside  content  of  the  coffer 
by  measure  of  Prof.  Greaves  will  hold  6,000  pounds  troy 
of  5.7(50  grains  to  the  pound;  5,000  pounds  avoirdupois 
of  6,912  grains  to  pound;  and  4.800  pounds  apothecaries 
of  7,200  grains  to  pound;  also  600  troy  gallons  and  500 
avoirdupois  gallons  of  water.  No  measure  but  the  one 
foot  rule  will  produce  these  results,  and  it  is  the  radius 
of  the  two  foot  sphere. 

EATING  BEFORE  GOING  TO  BED.— A  writer  in 
Italia  Termale  (says  Nat.  Drug.)  is  not  much  in  favor  ot 
the  theory  that  late  suppers  are  injurious.  He  declares, 
in  fact,  that  many  persons  who  remain  thin  and  weakly, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions  in  regard  to  diet,  etc.,  owe  the 
fact  largely  to  abstemiousness  at  night.  He  says,  very 
truly,  that  physiology  teaches  us  that,- in  sleeping  as  in. 
working,  there  is  a  perpetual  waste  going  on  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  and  it  seems  but  logical  that  nourish- 
ment should  be  continuous  as  well.  The  digestion  of  the 
food  taken  on  at  dinner  time,  or  in  the  early  evening,  is 
finished,  as  a  usual  thing,  before  or  by  bedtime,  yet  the 
activity  of  the  processes  of  assimilation,  etc.,  progress 
for  hours  afterward,  and,  when  one  retires  with  an 
empty  stomach,  the  result  of  this  activity  is  sleepless- 
ness and  an  undue  wasting  of  the  system.  "All  other 
creatures,"  says  the  writer,  "outside  of  man.  are  gov- 
erned by  a  natural  instinct,  which  leads  those  having  a 
stomach  to  eat  before  lying  down  for  the  night.  The 
infant,  guided  by  the  same  instinct,  'takes  the  breast' 
frequently,  in  the  night  as  well  as  day,  and  if  its  stom- 
ach is  allowed  to  remain  empty  too  long  it  shows  its 
discomfort  by  noisy  crying.  The  digestive  organs  have 
no  need  for  repose,  providing,  always,  that  the  quantity 
of  nourishment  taken  within  the  twenty-four  hours  does 
not  go  beyond  the  normal  limit.  The  fact  that  the  in- 
tervals between  meals  is  short  works  no  inconvenience, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  the  avoidance  of  feebleness 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  an  interval  extended  to  too 
great  a  length.  Feeble  persons,  lean  and  emaciated  peo- 
ple, and,  above  all,  those  suffering  from  insomnia,  owe  it 
to  themselves  not  to  retire  without  taking  some  nourish- 
ment into  the  stomach — bread  and  butter,  a  glass  of  rich 
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milk,  a  few  bisruils  (crackers),  or  even  a  bit  of  juicy 
cold  meat,  for  iustaiice."  We  quite  agree  with  tlie  writir 
iu  all  he  says  iu  regard  to  tlie  folly  ot  the  idea  of  the 
hariiifuluess  of  a  light  luiieh  before  retiring. 


ACTION  OF  CATHODE  RAYS  OX  SALTS— Ac - 
cording  to  K.  Abegg  (Ztoch.  f.  Elektrochem.,  Jr.  Soc.  Ch. 
Ind.)  the  surface  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  ca- 
thode rays  uijon  the  haloid  salts  of  the  alkalis  are  the 
more  remarkable  because  these  salts  are  among  the 
most  stable  known.  The  discovery  was  made  by  Gold- 
stein, who  regarded  the  change  as  being  of  a  physical 
nature.  These  changes  were  afterward  investigated  by 
Elster  &  Geitel,  and  by  Wiedemann  &  Schmidt,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  change  was  a  chemical  one, 
which  took  place  with  formation  ot  sub-haloid  salts.  The 
author  has  made  experiments  with  the  object  ot  decid- 
ing between  these  two  views.  Potassium  chloride,  sodi- 
um chloride,  and  potassium  bromide  are  converted  re- 
spectively into  violet,  brown,  and  blue  modifications  by 
the  action  of  cathode  rays  iu  vacuo.  There  is  no  evolu- 
tion of  gas  nor  do  the  colored  salts  when  dissolved  in 
water  give  any  alkaline  reaction  (i.  e..  if  the  salts  origi- 
nally taken  are  neutral  and  carefully  purified).  Their 
color  is  not  discharged  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  nor  do 
they  themselves  decolorize  permanganate  solution.  But 
by  the  heating  action  of  very  jjowerful  cathode  rays  they 
can  always  be  transformed  back  into  the  white  form: 
and  this  again,  after  cooling,  can  be  changed  into  the 
colored  modification  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  rays. 
These  facts  are  not  iu  accordance  with  'the  view  that  the 
colored  substances  are  sub-haloid  salts;  they  tend  to 
show  that  the  change  is  a  physical  one.  The  change 
does  not  appear  to  affect  the  solubility  of  the  salt.  Ca- 
thode rays  exercise  no  reducing  action  upon  cuprie  chlo- 
ride, although  the  brown  anhydrous  cuprie  chloride  is 
easily  transformed  into  the  white  cuprie  chloride.  Moist 
cuprie  chloride  becomes  blackened  when  ex- 
posed to  sunshine.  Cathode  rays  do  not  produce  this 
effect,  but.  like  sunlight,  they  color  calomel  faint  yel- 
low. They  turn  silver  chloride  a  deep  violet  black.  This 
color  is  scarcely  changed  by  the  heating  action  of  power- 
ful cathode  rays.  The  behavior  of  silver  bromide  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  colored  by  cathode  light  (as  by  sunlight) 
deep  grey.  This  color  is  changed  by  heating  to  the  orig- 
inal yellow  (or  perhaps  nearer  orange)  and  can  be  dark- 
ened again  by  light  or  cathode  rays.  As  these  changes 
take  place  in  the  dry  salt  in  vacuo,  they  cannot  well 
be  due  to  any  reduction  or  loss  of  chlorine  or  bromine. 


CAOUTCHOUC  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA  CEM- 
ENTS.— Scientific  American  translates  from  the  Fiir- 
ben  Zeitung  a  number  of  excellent  formulas. 

A  gutta-percha  cement  for  leather  is  obtained  by  melt- 
ing together  100  parts  gutta-ix-rcha.  100  parts  asphalt  or 
pitch,  and  15  parts  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  to  be  used 
hot. 

Elastic  gutta-percha  cement,  especially  for  fixing  soles 
to  shoes,  which  does  not  crack  in  bending,  on  account 
of  Its  great  esteusib;!:ty.  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10 
parts  gutta-percha  in  100  parts  benzine  and  pouring  the 
solution  into  100  parts  linseed  oil  varnish,  shak- 
ing well.  The  leather  must  be  roughened  before  using 
this  cement,  in  order  to  insure  greater  durabilit.v.  By  a 
caseine-borax  cement  a  handsome  surface  gloss  is  im- 
parted to  the  leather.  The  borax  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  and  the  borax  solution  poured  into  freshly  pre- 
pared caseine.  The  durable  thick  cement  is  very  ser- 
viceable. 

Good  caoutchouc  cements,  for  rubber  strips  or  rubber 
goods  on  metal,  are  obtained  by  dissolving  shellac  in  ten 
times  its  weight  of  ammonia.  After  standing  from  3  to 
4  weeks  a  transparent  putty  results,  which  is  used  with- 
out heating.  The  cemented  places  soften  at  first,  but 
become    hard    and    firm    after   evaporation    of    the    am- 


monia, which  ma.v  be  assisted  by  heating.  This  cement 
is  watertight  and  gas  proof,  and  is  also  useful  for  hard 
rubber  articles.  A  cement  made  of  a  mixture  of  gutta- 
percha with  asphalt  is  serviceable  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  has  to  be  api)lied  hot  and  the  pieces  are  to 
be  pressed  together. 

Very  useful  cement  for  leather  belting  is  manufac- 
tured by  kneading  10  parts  carbon  bisulphide  and  one 
part  oil  of  turi)entine  with  gutta-percha  until  a  thick 
paste  results.  The  portions  of  the  leather  where  the 
cement  is  to  be  applied  must  be  unoilcd  and  roughened; 
the  cement  is  put  on  and  the  ends  are  pressed  together 
until  the  binding  agent  has  become  dry. 

Directions  for  caoutchouc  cements  are  (1)  100  parts 
finely  cut  caoutchouc,  15  parts  resin,  10  parts  shellac, 
dissolved  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  (2)  One  part  caoutchouc, 
7  parts  mastic,  and  50  parts  chloroform,  left  to  stand 
several  weeks. 

Cement  for  rubber  boots,  etc.:  (1)  10  parts  caoutchouc 
dissolved  in  2.50  parts  chloroform.  (2)  10  parts  caout- 
chouc. 4  parts  resin,  40  parts  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  and 
dissolved.  For  use  ijour  together  equal  parts  of  the  two 
solutions. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  WATCH  CASES.— Keystone 
answers  an  inquiring  subscriber  thus:  There  are  sev- 
eral processes  by  which  such  transfers  can  be  made,  but 
there  is  really  only  one  proper  method  for  doing  such 
work,  and  this  is  i)erformed  by  a  species  of  enameling, 
the  details  of  the  process  for  which,  we  think,  have  never 
been  given  in  full.  The  following  can  be  taken  as  the 
outlines  of  the  process,  and  any  workman  accustomed 
to  enameling  can  readily  perfect  the  details.  The  cap 
is  first  prepared  by  giving  it  a  coating  of  transparent 
frit,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  the  cap  being  coated 
with  transparent  lacquer,  and  it  is  on  this  glassy  coating 
that  the  picture  is  produced  by  what  is  known  among 
photographers  as  the  "dusting  in"  or  "powder"  process. 
In  carrying  out  the  details  proceed  as  follows:  Take  a 
good  negative  of  the  actual  size  of  picture  required.  Nest 
provide  a  piece  of  plate  glass  of  suitable  size,  and  after 
careful  cleaning  rub  the  surface  with  powdered  talc,  but 
leaving  none  of  the  dust  on  the  plate.  Now,  prepare  a 
solution  composed  as  follows:  Select  pure,  clean  bits 
of  gum  arabic  to  weigh  60  grains;  glucose  45  grains; 
glycerin  10  minims;  bichromate  of  potash  30  grains;  dis- 
tilled water  2  ounces.  Mix,  warm  and  filter  through 
muslin.  The  plate  glass  has  a  film  of  this  mixture  flowed 
evenly  upon  it,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  This  surface  is 
exposed  under  the  negative  above  alluded  to,  for  the 
proper  length  of  time  (to  be  ascertained  by  experiment): 
after  which  the  coated  glass  (carefully  preserved  from 
the  action  of  light)  is  taken  into  a  cellar  or  some  other 
place  where  the  air  is  moist,  under  which  conditions  it 
absorbs  moisture  proportionate  to  the  action  of  the  light. 
The  portions  screened  from  the  light  received  the  most 
moisture,  and  consequently  are  the  best  fitted  to  take 
and  hold  any  dry  powder  brushed  over  the  surface.  The 
parts  of  the  surface  where  the  light  has  had  full  force  do 
not  hold  any  dust.  The  dust  for  the  purpose  under  con- 
sideration is  dial  painter's  black,  a  species  of  intensely 
black  glass  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  and 
now  used  dry.  This  powder  is  brushed  over 
face  of  the  print  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  all  par- 
ticles, except  such  as  are  held  by  the  tacky  surface,  are 
carefully  removed.  The  positive  pictures  by  this  process 
are  very  beautiful  and  perfect.  To  transfer  to  the  watch 
cap,  the  picture  on  the  glass  has  now  a  coating  of  tough 
collodion  flowed  over  it  and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which 
the  collodion  film  is  separated  from  the  glass  and  the  coat 
of  gum  and  dextrin  washed  away.  The  positive  picture 
is  now  placed  on  the  watch  cap  (which  was  previously 
coated  with  transparent  enamel)  with  the  collodion  side 
out.  On  heating  the  cap  in  a  muflie,  the  collodion  burns 
away  and  the  black  enamel  pigment  fuses  and  incorpo- 
rates itself  with  the  transparent  glaze  on  the  watch  cap. 
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Question  Box 

The  object  of  this  departmeut  Is  to  furnish  our  subscribers 
and  their  clerks  with  reliable  and  tried  formulas  and  to  dls- 
ensB  questions  relating  to  practical  pharmacy,  prescription 
work,  dlspeDslUK  difficulties,  etc. 

Requests  for  laformatloii  are  not  acknowledged  by  mall 
and  ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVH  NO 
ATTENTION;  neither  do  we  answer  queries  In  this  de- 
partment from  non-subscribers. 

Formula  Wanted. 

(B.  G.  U.)  Yager's  solderini?  salts.  « 

Styptic. 

(Barber.)  The  aslriniu'cnt  peiK'il  or  st.vptic  yuii  submit 
is  anhydrous  aUiniiiiuni  sulphate.  It  is  i)n']>areci  by 
fusion. 

'•Mist.    N.Cj.'' 

(J.  A.  S.)  submits  the  fulliiniiii,',  which  ho  was  unable 
to  dispense: 
5    Mist.   N,C,    o  i'j 

Sij,'.  5j  in  water  after  meals. 

This  is  eviileutly  a  "blind"  prescription,  the  prescriber 
intending  that  it  shall  be  dispensed  by  no  one  but  st 
druggist  witli  whom  he  lins  an  "understanding."  Wliat 
do  our  readers  say? 

Fluid  Extract  Pinus  Canadensis. 
(F.  R.  D.)     The  following  formulu  will  produce  a  non- 
alcoholic rtuiJ  preparation.     We  cannot  give  the  formula 
for  the  proprietary   article: 

Pinus  canadensis.  No.  40. powder.  ..  .171/2  ounces 
Water,  sutlicient. 
Alcohol,  sufficient. 

Glycerin 8  fl.  ounces 

Mix  the  alcohol  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  and  exhaust  the  drug 
by  the  process  of  percolation.  Distil  the  alcohol  from 
the  percolate  and  evaporate  the-  remaining  liquid  to  8 
fluid  ounces;  to  the  remaining  portion  add  the  glycerin. 

Formaldehyde. 

(F.  L.  C.)  There  are  but  few  subjects  which  have  re- 
ceived more  attention  in  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
journals  for  the  past  two  years  than  has  formaldehyde. 
You  will  do  well  to  consult  the  indexes  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Era  for  1896  and  1897.  Information  upon  the  specific 
points  you  raise  may  be  found  in  the  following  issues  of 
the  current  year;  Jan.  7,  page  12;  April  1,  page  383; 
Nov.  4,  page  668;  Nov.  11,  pages  717  and  735.  The 
name  formalin  has  been  given  to  a  40  per  cent,  solution 
of  formaldehyde  in  water.  This  product  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Chemische  Fabrik  auf  Actien,  vormals  E. 
Schering.  Berlin,  Germany.  The  American  agents  are 
Schering  and  Glatz,  55  Maiden  Lane,  this  city,  who  will 
upon  request  doubtless  be  glad  to  send  you  literature 
upon  the  subject. 

Sensitized  Paper. 

(E.  H.)  Workshop  Receipts  is  authority  for  this  formu- 
la: 

Silver  nitrate   5  drams 

Distilled  water 5  ounces 

Nitric  acid    2  drops 

Kaolin    1  ounce 

Dissolve  the  silver  nitrate  in  the  water,  and  then  add 
the  acid  and  kaolin;  the  kaolin  will  not  dissolve,  its  use 
being  to  prevent  the  sohition  Ijecoraing  discolored  after 
using.  This  solution  will  not  require  filtering;  it  must 
be  allowed  to  settle  until  quite  clear,  and  when  required 
for  use  decanted  carefully,  leaving  the  kaolin  in  the  bot- 
tle; after  using  the  solution  should  be  returned  to  the 
bottle  and  well  shaken  with  the  kaolin,  which  will  carry 
down  the  coloring  matter  as  it  subsides.  As  this  solu- 
tion rapidly  becomes  weaker  by  using,  it  should  be  tested 
occasionally,  and  sufficient  silver  nitrate  added  to  re- 
store it  to  its  proper  strength  (60  grains  to  the  ounce). 


American  Wine  Crop. 

((;.  ('.  II.)  We  cannot  give  the  total  production  of 
wine  in  the  United  States,  for  tlio  reason  thiit  no  sta- 
tistics are  annually  gathereil  (as  they  are  in  Europe)  ei- 
ther by  the  State  or  national  authorities.  The  following 
liguiis,  from  careful  estimates,  nuide  by  the  American 
Wine  I'ress,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  total  amount  of 
the   1.S97   vintage  in   the   I'liited   States: 

Gallons. 

Southern   States    1,500,000 

Niw  York  3.000,000 

( )hi(>    2,000,001) 

.Missouri    1,500,000 

Western    States    750,000 

('Mlifcrnia 20,0(HMKI(I 

All  other  States   1,500,000 

Total  wine  yield   30.2.->0,(K)0 

Tlw  abovi'  figures,  if  lorri'ci.  show  that  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  1897  wine  iriip  nf  ihe  fnited  States  was  pro- 
duced in  California.  This  ;i|>plies  only  to  dry  wines,  as 
New  York  produces  about  one-half  of  all  the  American 
chamiragne.  The  I'nited  States  ranks  sixth  or  seventh, 
and  follows  Switzerland  in  tli<'  amount  of  winc>  pro- 
duced. 


Adulterated  Zinc  Oxide. 

iC.  B.   A.)  received  the  following: 

Zinc  oxide. 

Bismuth   sulicarbonate, 

Camphopheuique,  of  each 1   dram 

Lanolin     1  onon 

Mix  and  make  an  ointment.  He  says  he  has^ireparod 
this  ointment  many  ymes  and  has  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty with  it  until  recently,  when  it  "turned  a  pink  color 
and  set  like  cement  in  the  mortar.  After  scraping  the 
mixture  loose  from  the  sides  of  the  mortar  it  seemed  to 
soften  a  trifle  only."  He  thinks  the  trouble  is  in  the 
zinc  oxide  which  he  describes  as  having  "a  bitter  taste 
and  peculiar  odor."  He  knows  the  other  substances  in 
the  ointment  are  all  right  and  sends  several  samples  of 
the  ointment  and  a  sample  of  the  zinc  oxide,  the  purity 
of  which  he  questions.  An  ointment  made  with  zinc  oxide 
of  known  purity  has  never  given  him  any  trouble.  The 
sample  of  zinc  oxide  submitted  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  calcium  carbonate  with  traces  of  sodium,  alumi- 
num and  iron  as  impurities,  the  reaction  of  phenol  with 
iron  probably  producing  the  piidi  tinge  described.  This 
experience  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  the  pharmacist 
examining  and  testing  everything  he  buys.  It  does  not 
always  do  to  trust  too  much  in  what  the  label  says.  The 
integrity  and  purity  of  the  druggist's  stock  should  be 
verified  by  personal  investigation.  It  is  a  duty  expected 
of  him  and  the  respousiliility  which  the  State  imposes 
upon  him  forbids  that  it  should  be  neglected. 


Extract    oi  Malt  With  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

(W.  F.)  We  cannot  give  the  formula  for  the  proprie- 
tary preparation.  A  preparation  containing  extract  of 
malt  with  cod  liver  oil  is  furnished  l)y  the  National  For- 
mulary.     Here  are   some  others: 

(1)  Extract  of  malt  8  fl.  ounces 

Cod  liver  oil   8  fl.  ounces 

Oil   wintergreeu    20  drops 

Oil  bitter  almonds 5  drops 

Bub  the  cod  liver  oil  very  gradually  and  thoroughly 
•with  the  malt  extract,  then  add  the  flavoring  oils.  If  the 
mixture  becomes  too  thick  at  any  time,  thin  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  water. 

(2)  f'od  liver  oil by  measure     8  ounces 

Extract  malt    by   weight     8  ounces 

Y'elks  of  two  eggs. 

Powdered   trag'acanth    10  grains 

Hot  water  1  ounce 

Spirit   lemon    10  minims 

Spirit  bitter  almond 10  minims 

Weigh  the  extract  of  malt  in  a  half  pint  graduate, 
add  the  boiling  water,  stirring  quickly;  beat  up  the  yelks 
of  the  'eggs  in  a  large  mortar  with  the  powdered  traga- 
cantli;  add  the  oil  and  extract  in  alternate  portions  uii- 
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dor  oonstnnt  trilurntioii:  histly,  incorporate  the  fluToriug 
extructs.      (Cboniist   &   Druggist.) 

(31  fV)d  livpr  oil   6  ounces 

W.iiiT    2  Dunces 

I';xtr:ict    iiult    X  ounces 

I'aucreatin    20  (rriiins 

Sodium  i-liloride  40  grains 

Sodium  bicarbonate 00  grains 

Oil  pinienlii,  sufficient. 
Dissolve  the  pancreatin.  sodium  chloride  and  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  the  water,  add  the  oil  and  keep  at  n  tem- 
perature of  about  .32°  C.  for  ."  hours,  stirring  occasional- 
ly. I'ut  the  miilt  extract  in  a  mortar,  add  the  pancre- 
atizod  oil  gradually  with  constant  stirring,  and  flavor  the 
whole  with  oil  of  pimento  or  other  suitable  flavoring. 


Floor  Polish. 

(G.  W.  F.)  Try  one  of  the  following.  We  cannot  give 
tho  forinnla  for  the  trade-marked  preparation: 

(1)  X.aisfoot  oil   1  part 

Cottonseed  oil    1  part 

I'etroleura  oil    1   part 

(2)  Parartin  oil    S  parts 

Kerosene   1   part 

I.iuie  water   1  part 

(3)  Yi'llow  wax  .">  ounces 

I'aratlin  wax   2  ounces 

Stearic   acid    10  ounces 

Oil  turpentine I!  ounces 

Benzin    7  ounces 

Melt  together  by  a  gentle  heat  the  waxes  and  stearic 
acid,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  burnt  sienna  (thorough- 
ly triturated  with  a  little  linseed  oil  varnish).  Then  add, 
with  constant  stirring  (remote  from  fire)  the  oil  and 
benzin. 

(4)  Put  1  part  yellow  wax  and  S  parts  of  coal  oil  into 
an  earthenware  vessel,  and  sot  the  latter  on  a  hot  stove 
plate  until  the  wax  is  dissolved.  The  hot. solution  is  then 
painted  thinly  over  the  floor.  As  soon  as  the  oil  evapo- 
rates, the  floor  should  be  polished  with  dry  cloths. 

(5)  As  a  polishing  wax  for  the  floors  of  dancing  halls. 
H.  r.  .''tandage  recommends  this  one: 

Potash    1  part 

Wa ter 4  parts 

Yellow    (or  bees)  wax 5  parts 

Hot  water,  q.  s. 
Emulsify  the  wax  by  boiling  it  in  the  water  in  which 
the  potash  has  been  dissolvetl:  stir  the  whole  time.  The 
«xact  amount  of  boiling  is  determined  by  the  absence  of 
any  free  water  in  the  mass.  Remove  the  vessel  from  the 
fire,  and  gently  pour  in  a  little  boiling  water,  and  stir 
the  mixtnre  carefully.  If  a  fat-like  mass  appears  with- 
out traces  of  watery  particles,  you  may  know  the  mass 
is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  liquefied  by  the  addition  ol 
more  hoc  water  without  the  water  separating.  Then  put 
in  the  water  to  the  extent  of  200  to  22.5  parts,  and  re- 
heat the  compound  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  without  al- 
lowing it  to  reach  the  boiling  point.  Stir  constantly  un- 
til the  mixture  is  cool,  so  as  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
the  wax.  when  i  cream-like  mass  results,  if  applied  in 
the  usual  way,  on  a  piece  of  flannel  rag,  and  polished  by 
rubbing  with  another  piece  of  flannel. 

Monkhoven's  Sensitizing  Solution. 

Silver  nitrate   6  parrs 

Magnesium   nitrate    6  parts 

Distilled   water    50  parts 

Each  time  after  sensitizing  a  sheet  in  this  solution,  1 
dram  of  a  one-to-eight  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should 
be  .added  to  the  bath  for  every  100  square  inches  of  pa- 
per sensitized. 

Ferro-prussiate  or  Blue  Print  Paper. 
(1) 

(1)  Red  prussiate  of  potassium   1  av.  ounce 

Distilled  water 10  fl.    ounces 

(2)  Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium  . .  .'     3  av.  ounces 

r>istilled    water    10  11.    ounces 

Gum  arable  or  dextrin 120  grains 

Keep  these  solutions  iu  separate  well-stoppered  amber- 
colored  bottles.  In  using,  mix  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and 
2.     In  preparing  the  sensitized  paper,  take  a  solid,  firm 


paper,  free  from  impurities,  and  apply  the  solution  to  the 
surface  of  the  paper  with  a  soft  sponge  or  a  broad,  soft 
brush,  being  carefnl  not  to  have  the  siM)nge  or  brush 
charged  too  heavily  with  the  solution,  or  else  the  paper 
will  have  a  streaked  appearance,  which  will  show  in  the 
finished  print.  Go  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  so  as  to  insure 
an  even  coating.  The  paper  must  be  allowed  to  dry  ia 
the  dark,  and  in  a  horizontal  position. 
(2) 

(1)  Iron  citrate,  soluble   90  grains 

Distillwl  water,  enough  to  make  ...   1  fl.  ounce 

(2)  Rod  prnssiale  of  potasli 72  grains 

Distilled  water,  enougli  to  make  ....    1    fl.  ounce 

(3)  Potassium   bichromate   .5  grains 

Distilled    water    1  fl.  ounce 

Mix  Xos.  1  and  2,  add  Xo.  3:  filter  quickly,  and  use  im- 
mediately. Tlie  iron  citrate  should  be  in  scales,  free 
from  powder,  and  should  not  have  been  exposed  to  light. 
The  prussiate  must  also  be  free  from  any  adherent  pow- 
der. 

To  coat  the  paper. — This  must  bo  done  by  gaslight. 
Pour  some  of  the  solution  into  a  saucer,  dip  a  soft  pad 
of  absorbent  lint  into  it  and  pass  quickly  across  the 
paper.  When  all  the  paper  has  been  thus  coated  take  a 
brush  and  remove  the  excess  of  liquid. 

3.  This  process  gives  blue  lines  on  a  white  ground,  in- 
stead of  white  lines  on  a  blue  ground,  as  in  the  ordinary 
blue  print.  The  sensitive  paper  is  prepared  by  treating 
with  a  solution  prepared  by  mixing  the  three  following 
solutions:  1.  Ferric  chloride.  2^2  ounces:  water.  5  ounces. 
2.  Acacia.  6  ounc-es:  water,  28  ounces.  3.  Ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron,  4  ounces;  water,  10  ounces.  This  mixture 
must  be  used  at  once,  as  it  spoils.  The  "printing"  is 
done  in  the  usual  manner,  but  does  not  require  as  long 
exposure  as  the  usual  process.  To  develop  the  print, 
dip  first  in  a  saturated  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium, transfer  to  a  bath  of  pure  water,  and  thence  to  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  1  part;  water,  12  parts. 
Finally,  wast  well  with  pure  water. 


DBFIXITIOXS.— 1.  An  illusion  is  a  false  perception 
of  a  real  sensorial  impression. 

2.  An  hallucination  is  a  false  perception  without  any 
material  basis. 

3.  A  delusion  is  a  false  belief;  the  patient  accepts  per- 
ceptions as  facts. — Canada  Lancet. 


ELECTRIC  BELTS.— "An  exchange  reports."  says 
Electricity,  "that  in  an  examination  that  was  made  of 
some  'electric  belts'  sold  by  a  street  fakir,  it  was  found 
that  beneath  a  strip  of  gauze  was  a  layer  of  dry  mustard. 
When  the  wearer  perspired  a  little  the  mustard  was 
moistened  and  set  up  a  burning  sensation,  and  the  de- 
luded victim  believed  a  current  of  electricity  was  passing 
through  him." 

HE  HAD  SLATS— One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the 
following:  A  bright  little  eight-year-old  boy  was  sent  to 
the  family  physician's  house  one  evening,  he  being  a  near 
neighbor,  to  have  diagnosed  several  eruptive  areas  of 
"Vesicles  clustered  on  erythematous  bases  arranged  in 
the  course  of  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
and  forming  a  semi-girdle  round  the  trunk"  (Fox);  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  "shingles"  and  that  he  was 
to  tell  this  to  his  parents.  When  he  arrived  home  his 
mother  asked  him:  "What  did  the  doctor  say  was  the 
matter  with  you?"  when  the  little  fellow  promptly  re- 
plied:    "The  doctor  said  I  had  slats."— Daily  Lancet. 


XEW  AXTIPYRIX  COMPOUXDS.— Ferrisalipyrin 
(antipyrin  ferrous  salicylate)  is  a  yellowish  brown,  indis- 
tinctly crystalline  powder,  stowing  a  green  fluorescence. 
— Xickelsalipyrin  (antipyrin  nickel  salicylate)  appears  as 
a  pale  green  powder  or  nearly  white  needles. — Cobalt- 
salipyrin  (antipyrine  cobalt  salicylate)  is  a  pale  red  pow- 
der, which  becomes  blue  when  fused. — (Ph.  Post.) 
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